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PREFACE. 


My  first  thought  was  to  call  this  work  a  Treatise  on  Engi- 
neering, which  is  a  more  pretentious  title  than  the  one  finally 
adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  scope  of  the  volume,  it  has  fallen  short 
somewhat,  hoth  from  the  theoretical  and  practical  point  of 
view,  of  the  encyclopaedic  character  which  that  designation 
would  imply. 

I  have  therefore  inscribed  the  rather  confusing  words  Civil 
Engineering  on  the  title-page.  The  prefix  *'  Civil "  has  entirely 
lost  its  significance  by  the  introduction  and  substitution  of  such 
terms  as  Railway,  Bridge,  Hydraulic,  Mining,  Sanitary,  and 
Electrical,  each  presumably  signifying  an  engineer  who  is  a 
specialist  in  one  of  those  branches  of  engineering.  We  have 
many  eminent  experts  in  hydraulics,  practical  geology,  metal- 
lurgy, electricity,  pneumatics,  steam,  heat,  and  sanitation,  and 
many  of  these  are  accomplished  and  skilful  engineers.  It 
should,  however,  be  recognized  that  those  well  versed  in  these 
subjects  need  not  be  and  are  not  necessarily  engineers  :  on  the 
contrary,  an  engineer  (civil)  should  know  enough  of  all  these 
special  branches  to  adapt  his  designs  and  constructions  to  their 
intended  purposes. 

In  treatises  on  civil  engineering  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  devote  very  much  the  larger  space  to  the  theory  of  stress 
and  strain  in  bridge  and  roof  trusses  and  to  general  railroad 
construction,  to  the  exclusion  of  many  equally  important  sub- 
jects, or  at  most  the  cursory  presentation  of  only  a  few  facts 
in  regard  to  them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  this  volume  the  theory  and 
})ractice  connected  with  all  the  more  important  branches  of 
engineering,  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  any  one  or  treat- 
ing each  exhaustively,  but  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  essential  and  fundamental  principles  and  practical  facts  with 
which  the  engineer  should  l)e  familiar,  leaving  him  to  pursue  his 
researches  in  any  department  which  he  may  select.     This   is  an 
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age  of  specialists  and  specialisms  There  are  special  treatises  on 
almost  all  branches  of  engineering,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  thorough  development  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  this 
volume. 

While  recognizing  the  value  and  importance  of  an  extended 
training  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  this  training  should 
be  given  prior  to  or  concurrent  with  the  course  of  engineering, 
but  a  treatise  such  as  the  present  one  should  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  important  principles  of  engineering  as  a  prac- 
ticiil  science  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  wearisome  struggling 
with  the  intricacies  of  a  purely  mathematical  problem.  I  have 
therefore  endeavored  to  ease  the  way  of  the  student  by  remov- 
ing the  mathematical  diflBculties  by  which  his  mind  would  be 
diverted  from  the  proper  channel. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  little  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  simple  ability  to  solve  theoretical  problems  and  evolve 
fornmlae,  unless  the  relations  and  value  of  the  quantities  con- 
tained are  fully  appreciated  and  the  limitations  of  its  applica- 
tions are  thoroughly  understood,  together  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  facility  in  handling  and  applying  them.  I  have  therefore 
tiiken  great  pains  to  direct  attention  to  these  matters,  and  to 
give  a  number  of  practical  examples,  showing  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes. 

Numerous  works  have  been  consulted,  a  partial  list  of  them 
being  given  on  page  xviii.  Where  quotations  from  any  of  them 
have  been  made  due  credit  has  been  given. 

It  is  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness 
to  my  daughter,  who,  during  her  leisure  houi*s  out  of  school, 
prepai-ed  nearly  all  the  drawings  in  this  volume. 

W.  M.  Patton. 

CuiCAGo,  III.,  July  15,  1896. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  CIVIL  ENGINEERING. 


ART,  L 

SURVEYING. 


1.  In  all  engineering'  works  of  whatever  kind,  surveying,  in  the 
most  general  acceptation  of  the  term^  is  the  first  actual  work  that 
has  to  be  performed,  and  it  is  no  mean  or  unimportant  part  of 
the  work.  The  principles  and  practice  of  surveying,  in  all  de- 
partments of  engineering,  should  not  only  be  understood  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  but  there  should  be  an  ease  and  a  facility  in  handling 
whatever  tools  or  instruments  may  be  necessary,  and  a  readiness 
in  knowing  how  to  go  about  it.  However  strange  it  may  seem,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  students  can  make  diagrams  and  drawings 
from  models,  explain  how  a  structure  should  be  laid  out,  make  all 
the  necessary  calculations  of  base-lines,  angles,  or  sides  of  triangles, 
yet  give  them  the  ground-plans  of  a  house,  a  pier,  or  abutment 
with  instructions  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  ground  in  order  to 
guide  and  direct  builders,  and  the  awkward,  uncertain,  and  slow 
way  in  which  they  will  go  about  it,  is  simply  astonishing,  even  if 
they  dm  do  the  work  at  all.  While  these  things  are  noticeable 
even  in  structures  of  simple  forms  of  section,  they  are  painfully  so 
in  the  higher  and  more  complicated  types  of  surveying,  such  as 
geodetic  surveying,  railway  and  canal  surveying,  location  of  piers 
in  wide  rivers,  and  the  ordinary  and  simple  astronomical  deter- 
minations. The  necessary  familiarity  with  the  essential  principles 
and  their  applications  can  only  be  secured  by  constant  drilling  in 
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these  subjects;  and  while  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the  civil  en- 
gineer to  be  a  profound  master  in  all  the  branches  of  surveying, 
yet  he  should  clearly  understand  and  be  able  to  apply  readily  and 
with  confidence  in  himself  certain  simple  and  elementary  princi- 
ples in  all  of  them,  whatever  may  be  the  special  line  of  engineer- 
ing selected. 

2.  While  the  writer  must  refer  the  student  to  works  on  the 
several  branches  of  surveying  for  full  information,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  simpler  principles  in 
the  several  branches  of  surveying  and  their  applications  to  a  few 
common  and  useful  problems  under  these  principles. 

In  a  work  on  Civil  Engineering  but  few  of  the  principles  of 
geodesy  and  astronomy  are  essential.  These  are  special  sciences, 
and  require  special  and  thorough  instruction,  more  delicate  con- 
struction of  the  instruments,  more  powerful  telescopes,  and  steadier 
and  firmer  supports  upon  which  to  rest  the  instruments,  and  more 
care,  skill,  and  delicacy  in  adjustments,  graduations,  observations, 
and  in  handling  the  instruments. 

In  mining  surveying,  while  the  instruments,  tools,  and  appli- 
ances are  somewhat  different  from  those  required  in  surface  sur- 
veying, and  in  some  respects  and  under  some  conditions  greater 
care  and  accuracy  may  be  required,  yet  the  general  principles  and 
their  applications  are  not  materially  different. 

3.  In  what  will  be  said  in  this  article  on  the  subject  of  survey- 
ing, it  will  be  assumed  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  ad- 
justments and  use  of  instruments,  their  general  construction,  and 
the  manner  of  making  such  simple  repairs  as  an  ordinary  engineer 
may  have  to  perform  in  the  field  ;  he  will  also  be  supposed  to 
have  perfect  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  mathematics,  such 
as  ordinary  arithmetical  calculations  in  fractions  common  and 
decimal,  powers  and  roots,  simple  ratios  and  proportions  ;  the 
solution  of  algebraic  expressions  and  equations;  the  solutions  of 
triangles  and  circles;  the  ready  use  of  tables  containing  sines, 
tangents,  latitudes  and  departures,  logarithms  and  logarithmic 
sines  and  tangents,  etc.  While  the  higher  and  more  com- 
plicated expressions,  relations,  and  solutions  in  mathematics  may 
be  and  are  of  great  value,  and  the  student  may  be  better  off  the 
more  he  may  know  of  these  things,  yet  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  elementary  relations  in  mathematics  will  be  alone  necessary 
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for  the  solution  of  a  very  large  majority  of  engineering  problems. 
But  familiarity,  readiness,  and  promptness  in  expressing  these  rela- 
tionsy  solving  these  problems,  and  using  the  tables  must  be  so 
thorough  that  no  study  or  reading  of  instructions  will  be  necessary 
after  the  problem  is  presented  and  the  necessary  conditions  and 
relations  are  understood.  The  want  of  this  familiarity  and  readi- 
ness in  these  elementary  matters  is  a  great  source  of  loss  and 
waste  of  time,  besides  often  resulting  in  inaccurate  or  erroneous 
results  which  entail  more  delay,  waste  of  time  and  money,  iuex- 
tricable  confusion,  and  want  of  confidence  than  if  absolute  igno- 
rance was  acknowledged  and  known  in  the  beginning;  and  it  is 
not  infrequently  the  experience  of  engineers  to  find  young  men, 
well  versed  and  even  handy  with  the  expressing  and  solution  of 
problems  in  the  higher  mathematics  and  mechanics,  lamentably 
ignorant  of  the  elementary  relations  and  solutions  in  these  sub- 
jects. 

4.  Much  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  can  be  acquired 
and  many  useful  problems  can  be  solved  without  any  tools  or  in- 
struments. Distances  can  be  determined  by  pacing  and  stepping, 
directions  determined  and  lines  ranged  by  the  eye,  and  from  these 
angles  and  distances,  unknown  distances  can  be  determined  both  in 
vertical  and  horizontal  planes.  These  serve  excellently  for  r6ugh 
approximations,  and  when  these  are  compared  with  actual  instru- 
mental measurements  and  repeatedly  compared  a  great  degree  of 
accuracy  in  distances,  angles,  and  directions  can  be  attained  by  the 
use  of  the  legs  and  the  eye.  The  construction  and  use  of  many 
such  problems  are  made  and  described  in  books,  but  the  tools  of 
the  engineer  are  the  chain,  hatchet,  and  stakes,  as  well  as  the  ruler, 
dividers, and  pencil:  they  must  be  required  to  use  all  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  develop  useful,  practical,  and  intelligent  engineers,  and 
should  use  them  together,  while  the  student  is  young  and  im- 
pressionable. Study  and  practice  in  these  methods  are  of  great 
value,  but  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  rough 
approximations  are  alone  required,  and  when  rendered  necessary 
by  the  want  of  more  accurate  tools  and  instruments,  or  where,  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  these,  certain  approximate  data  can  be 
advantageously  employed. 

6.  In  surveying  for  or  laying  out  any  ordinary  structure  there 
are  three  distinct  operations  to  be  provided  for:  1st,  to  mark  the 
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limits  of  the  exoavation;  Sd,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  footing- 
or  foundation-courses;  3d,  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  neat  work 
or  body  of  the  structure.  The  last  is  the  only  one  calling  for 
absolute  accuracy;  as  a  rule  there  is  a  margin  allowable  in  the  first 
two.  Ordinarily  the  surveyor's  work  can  be  limited  to  the  third 
operation.  By  simply  placing  stakes  in  the  prolongations  of  all 
bounding  lines  of  the  neat  work,  and  in  positions  and  at  dis- 
tances from  the  structure  where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  necessary  building  operations,  the  intersection  of 
strings  connecting  the  two  stakes  on  each  line  will  mark  the 
corners  and  angles  of  the  structure;  or  temporary  stakes  may  be 
placed  at  or  near  these  angle-points,  with  reference  to  which  the 
excavation  can  be  commenced  at  proper  distances  to  allow  for  the 
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A  Plan  of  Wing  Abutment  ^ 

PlO.   1. 

footing-courses,  which  can  also  be  commenced  by  reference  to  the 
samd  stakes.  But  greater  accuracy  is  required  for  commencing  the 
neat  work,  the  bounding  lines  of  which  must  be  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  transit  or  by  the  intersection  of  strings  connecting 
permanent  stakes.  In  the  case  of  piers,  abutments,  and  usual 
structures  the  laying  out  is  easy  and  simple,  but  in  structures  of 
complicated  outline  the  operation  requires  much  labor,  calcula- 
tion, and  skill,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  easiest  and  shortest  way 
of  doing  the  work  is  time  well  spent.  The  instruments  usually 
required  are  a  transit,  a  level,  a  steel  tape,  and  the  transit  and 
level  rods.    Fig.  1  shows  the  ground-plan  of  an  ordinary  wing- 
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sbutment  for  the  extreme  end-rests  of  a  bridge  struoture,  showing 
outlines  of  the  excavationy  two  footing-courses,  and  neat  work. 
The  lettered  rectangles  represent  the  stakes  placed  on  the  pro- 
longations of  the  lines  of  the  neat  work;  the  dotted  lines,  the 
strings  which  mark  at  their  intersections  the  corners  of  the  neat 
work.  With  snch  a  system  of  stakes  the  builders  can  do  all  the  lay- 
ing out.  Often,  however,  engineers  merely  give  roughly  the  limits 
of  the  excavation,  and  subsequently  lay  out  the  neat  work  on  the 
footing-courses  by  means  of  the  instruments,  using  the  centre  line 
of  the  roadway  as  a  bas^  and  line  of  reference.  The  principles 
involved  are  the  same.  The  latter  method  when  time  is  available 
will  generally  be  more  satisfactory  and  will  avoid  possible  errors 
and  misunderstanding. 

6.  The  proper  location  of  piers  and  abutments  probably  requires 
more  skill,  patience,  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  civil  engineers 
than  any  other  operation  in  this  kind  of  surveying.  Wide,  deep 
rivers  with  rapid  currents  cause  him  many  days  and  weeks  of 
hard  labor,  and  he  awaits  anxiously  the  ultimate  swinging  and 
completion  of  the  superstructure  to  fully  satisfy  himself  that  no 
mistake  has  been  made.  The  locating  of  floating  structures  is 
necessarily  attended  with  some  uncertainty  and  ultimate  inaccu- 
racy, and  until  the  foundation-structures  rest  hard  and  firm  on  the 
beds  of  the  streams  no  absolute  certainty  can  exist;  but  with  proper 
care  the  error  will  be  insignificant.  There  is  or  should  be  some 
margin  in  the  size  of  foundation :  too  small  margins  will  often  lead 
to  trouble  and  expense.  Even  where,  as  in  open  caissons,  provisions 
are  made  for  floating  the  structure  by  pumping  the  water  out,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  a  second  effort  will  prove  more  successful.  A 
reasonable  excess  in  horizontal  dimensions  is  wise.  When  resting 
firmly  the  exact  location  of  the  neat  work  can  be  made.  Nothing 
but  uselessly  expensive  staging,  beams,  and  rods  with  screw-threads 
can  be  relied  upon — and  these  are  at  best  uncertain — to  hold  a  heavy 
structure  exactly  in  position  while  sinking  it  to  the  bed  of  a  stream. 
When  such  structures  as  large  open  cribs  and  pneumatic  caissons 
are  once  landed,  it  is  a  slow  and  expensive  operation  to  lift  them 
again.  The  writer's  practice  has  been  to  leave  a  margin  of  from 
2  to  4  feet  on  the  caisson.  This,  while  enlarging  the  base  of  the 
structure,  also  provided  a  margin  to  go  upon  in  the  case  of  error  in 
sinking  the  caisson.    His  greatest  error  in  sinking  90  feet  through 
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water  and  soil  was  only  18  inches  at  one  end  of  the  caisson,  usually 
not  over  3  to  6  inches.  When  the  caisson  rested  firmly,  the  exact 
centre  of  the  masonry  could  be  located  on  it;  also  the  centre  line 
from  which,  by  turning  right  angles  and  measuring  proper  distances, 
the  first  course  of  masonry  could  be  accurately  laid  out.  To  locate 
any  of  these  structures  requires  the  use  of  two  transits,  or  one 
transit  and  an  accurately-measured  steel  wire.  Both  should  be  used 
as  checks.  Holding  rods,  one  on  each  side  of  the  caisson,  on  the 
proper  line,  or  driving  nails  through  narrow  straight-edges  placed 
at  these  points,  and  keeping  these  with  the  transit  on  the  centre 
line,  will  keep  the  caisson  square  with  the  line;  and  measuring 
with  a  wire  by  holding  one  end  at  the  geometrical  or  masonry 
centre  of  the  caisson  will  give  the  proper  distance,  thereby  locating 
it  in  its  true  position.  In  locating  a  cofferdam,  where  practicable 
it  is  better  to  drive  a  pile  at  the  proper  centre  of  the  space  to  be 
enclosed.  Measurements  can  be  conveniently  made  from  this  pile. 
The  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  dam  can  be  lined  by  a  transit 
from  the  shore,  adjusted  over  points  at  the  proper  distances  above 
or  below  the  centre  line.  Having  driven  spikes  accurately  in  line,. 
a  large  frame  composed  of  two  pieces  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
can  be  used  to  get  the  piles  in  the  sides  of  the  dam  in  the  proper 
line,  and  when  two  or  three  are  driven  the  remaining  ones  can  be 
aligned  by  these,  or  the  piles  in  the  sides  of  the  dams  can  be  located 
by  the  transit  and  measurements  with  the  wire  or  steel  tape. 

7.  When  two  transits  are  used  a  base-line  is  accurately  measured 
on  one  or  both  banks  as  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line 
of  the  road  as  practicable.  The  entire  length  of  this  base-line 
should  be  equal,  if  practicable,  to  the  width  of  the  stream, 
and  points  should  be  marked  by  stakes  on  this  line  at  distances 
measured  from  its  intersection  with  the  centre  line  equal  to 
the  distances  of  the  respective  piers  from  this  same  point. 
Having  the  right  angle  and  the  two  including  sides,  the  other 
angles  can  be  calculated  in  each  triangle  having  the  centre  of 
the  pier  at  one  of  its  apices.  One  transit  sighted  along  the  centre 
line  and  the  other  on  a  line  making  the  calculated  angle  with 
the  base  will  intersect  at  the  centre  of  the  pier;  the  rod  being 
placed  at  this  intersection  locates  the  centre  of  the  pier.  These 
conditions  and  relations  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  in  which  AE  is  the 
base-line;  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the  positions  of  the  piers;   AB  and 
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ACy  AD  and  AE  distances  on  the  base-line  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  to  the  distances  A2,y  AZ^  Ai,  and 
A5.  The  angle  at  ^  to  be  measured,  and  ^S^ 
the  angles  at  B,  0,  D,  and  j?  to  be  calcu- 
lated. With  one  transit  placed  at  A  and 
sighting  along  the  centre  line  A  G,  which 
should  be  permanently  marked  by  several 
large  stakes  or  hubs  with  tacks  driven  in 
them  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
centre  line  A  Gy  and  another  transit  placed  at 
any  of  the  points  B,  0,  D,  or  E,  with  which 
turning  the  calculated  angle  at  these  points  and  bringing  the  rod 
simultaneously  in  the  two  lines  of  sight,  the  centres  of  the  piers 
may  be  located  successively.  Or  if  the  steel  wire  (a  piano-forte  wire 
No.  10  is  a  good  size)  is  used,  on  which  are  marked  the  distances 
A2y  2-3, 3-4, 4-5,  by  tarred  strings,  as  determined  from  an  accurately- 
measured  base  on  the  ground,  when  pulled  to  a  certain  tension  by 
means  of  a  spring-balance,  say  from  15  to  20  pounds,  then  rolled 
upon  a  reeL  The  wire  is  then  stretched  with  the  same  tension, 
with  the  end  of  one  string  at  A  and  the  end  of  the  other  string 
brought  into  line  at  pier  2,  and  similarly  from  2  to  3. 

Another  and  simple  method  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  A  base-line 
is  laid  off  in  any  desired  direction  on  one  shore,  such  as  AE,  and 
certain  distances  measured  on,  it  AB,  AC,  AD  AE,  of  lengths  equal 
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or  nearly  so  to  the  distances  Al,  A2y  A3,  etc.  Also  measure  any 
base-line  on  the  opposite  shore  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  first  base-line.    Piers  5  and  1  are  commonly  located  at  conven- 
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lent  and  suitable  poiuts  on  or  near  the  banks,  and  the  distances 
between  them  determined  by  triangalation  from  a  suitable  base- 
line, the  proper  distances  between  the  intermediate  piers  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  end  piers  being  determined  by  the  required 
conditions  or  an  act  of  Congress.  Then  the  distances  5i>',  bC,  bB' 
can  be  determined,  so  that  the  lines  of  sight  DD'y  (7(7,  BB'  will 
intersect  the  centre  line  AO  9,i  the  proper  position  for  the  centres 
of  the  piers  2,  3,  and  4.  For  in  the  triangle  AB2,  the  angle  at  A 
and  the  sides  AB  and  A2  are  known,  hence  the  angle  at  2  can  be 
calculated ;  then  in  the  triangle  0''2,B'  the  angle  at  2  has  been  cal- 
culated, the  angle  at  point  5  measured,  and  the  distance  2--5  known, 
from  which  bB'  can  be  calculated. 

All  triangles  formed  should  be  well  conditioned;  that  is,  no 
angle,  especially  that  one  at  the  piers  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  should  be  too 
small :  the  larger  the  better,  as  the  smaller  will  be  the  possible  error 
in  locating  that  point.  Should  any  piers  be  built  above  the  line 
of  sight,  both  the  centre  line  and  any  oblique  line  intersecting  the 
pier  should  be  marked  on  both  faces  of  the  pier,  both  to  enable  the 
centre  of  the  pier  itself  to  be  located,  as  well  as  the  centres  of  the 
other  piers. 

8.  Base-lines  are  often  measured  by  means  of  the  50-  or  100-foot 
steel  tapes.  These  may  or  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate  in  total 
lengths  or  intermediate  diyisions,  and  in  addition  require  correc- 
tions for  changes  in  temperature,  which  are  both  uncertain  and 
troublesome,  and  the  measurements  may  not  correspond  with  those 
made  by  the  bridge  companies  in  measuring  the  lengths  of  the 
chord  bars,  which  in  bridge  construction  is  the  important  considera- 
tion, as  it  is  the  lengths  they  use  rather  than  the  absolute  length 
that  is  essential.  But  if  the  engineer  decides  to  use  the  United 
States  standard,  it  will  not  be  his  fault  if  the  bridge  company  does 
not  use  the  same.  Therefore  it  is  best  to  secure  a  U.  S.  standard 
steel  bar  three  feet  long,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  chief 
of  the  Coast  Survey  department,  and  with  this  measure  at  the 
standard  temperature  at  least  three  bars  made  of  some  light  tim- 
ber, tipped  with  small  pyramidal-shaped  brass  points,  the  ex- 
treme end  being  not  more  than  tV  *^  i  ^^^^  square.  The  bars 
should  not  be  more  than  12  to  15  feet  in  length.  Base-lines  should 
then  be  ranged  and  large  square  hubs  driven  in  line  and  at  dis- 
tances apart  equal  to  the  length  of  the  base-line  bars*.     With  three 
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base-line  bars  placed  end  to  end  on  these  hnbs,  after  they  have 
been  sawed  off  to  the  same  level  (or  as  many  to  the  same  level  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of,  and  at  the  points  of  change 
in  height  of  hubs  the  ends  of  the  bars  are  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
plumb-line),  then  the  rear  bar  is  moved  to  the  front  and  accurately 
adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  former  front  bar,  and  so  on  until  the 
entire  length  of  the  span  or  spans  is  measured.  This  measurement 
should  be  repeated  several  times,  and  also  checked  by  an  accurate 
steel  tape.  The  extreme  end  hubs  should  be  large  timber  or  stone 
monuments,  firmly  set  or  driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  proper 
points  for  distances  indicated  by  tacks  or  small  pins,  if  timber 
monuments  are  used,  or  by  holes  when  the  hubs  are  of  stone.  These 
monuments  should  reach  from  two  to  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  should  be  at  the  same  leveL  All  intermediate  hubs  should  then 
be  removed.  The  steel  wire  then  should  be  tested  by  stretching  it 
with  the  proper  tension  between  these  points,  and  should  not  touch 
the  ground  at  any  point.  The  exact  distances  can  then  be  marked 
by  wrapping  tarred  strings  on  the  wire  covering  a  distance  of  from  1 
to  2  inches  on  the  wire,  the  inner  ends  of  the  string  indicating  the 
exact  distances  apart,  equal  to  the  length  of  the  span;  the  string 
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nearest  the  end  being  common  to  all  spans,  and  any  number  of  other 
brings  placed  to  correspond  with  the  different  lengths  of  span. 
The  wire  should  be  tested  both  before  stretching  it  to  measure  the 
span  and  also  afterwards,  merely  as  a  precaution  against  any  slipping. 
This  method  has  been  successfully  used  by  the  writer  in  locating 
piers  from  150  to  525  feet  apart,  and  he  much  prefers  it  to  triangu- 
lation,  though  the  triangulation  method  was  often  resorted  to  merely 
as  a  check  or  when,  owing  to  the  excessive  distance  or  other  cause, 
the  wire  could  not  be  used.  And  on  some  forty  or  more  spans 
measured  in  thisway  there  has  never  been  any  appreciable  error,  or 
discrepancy  in  the  lengths.  The  greatest  error  he  now  recalls  was 
about  2i  inches  in  a  250-foot  span,  which  was  evidently  the  result 
of  oarelessnees  somewhere.    The  following  diagram,  Fig.  4,  shows 
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the  form  of  base-line  bar  used  by  the  writer.  It  was  made  of  pine, 
was  stiffs  and  deflected  to  no  appreciable  extent.  The  length  was 
15  feet.  It  was  measured  and  graduated  while  suspended  between 
two  points  of  support^  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  any 
deflection  that  might  exist. 

Each  pier  after  completion  should  have  its  exact  centre  both  as 
to  line  and  distance  marked  by  a  short  bolt  or  pin  of  small  diame- 
ter before  being  abandoned  by  the  builders.  It  may  serve  several 
important  and  useful  purposes. 

These  principles^  rules,  and  experiences  may  have  many  other 
useful  applications. 


ART.  II. 
RAILWAY  REOONNOISSANCES,   SURVEYS  AND  LOCATIONS. 

9.  It  having  been  determined  to  connect  two  points  called 
termini  with  a  railway,  canal,  or  highway,  with  possibly  either  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  passing  through  one  or  more  intermedi- 
ate points  of  importance,  the  engineer  has  about  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  to  be  given,  and  upon  such  meagre  data  he  must 
develop  the  balance  and  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 

The  writer  has  seen  but  few  good  locating  engineers.  Much 
can  be  acquired  by  practice  and  experience,  and  to  some  extent 
.  by  certain  flxed  principles  and  rules;  yet  without  a  certain  natural 
talent  and  adaptability,  they  will  fall  short  of  reaching  any  high 
standing  in  this,  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  valuable  and 
important  departments  of  civil  engineering.  The  importance  of 
which  is  but  poorly  understood  or  appreciated  by  capitalists  and 
business  men,  as  evidenced  by  the  practice  of  employing  almost 
any  one  who  can  handle  an  instrument.  The  result  is  often  a  poor 
location,  requiring  unnecessary  cost  in  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation;  especially  when  but  little  time  is  given  the  en- 
gineer to  make  the  reconnoissance,  preliminary  surveys,  and 
locations.  The  moment  they  begin  to  pay  out  money  they  want 
the  construction  to  begin,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  fairly  started 
they  want  the  track  laid  and  trains  to  commence  running.  This 
policy  is  often  followed  to  save  the  first  cost  of  construction,  but  it 
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often  defeats  the  very  purposes  intended.  The  only  thing  cer- 
tainly gained  is  the  early  operation  of  the  road  bringing  in 
some  money;  bnt  a  very  great  interest  charge  on  the  money  spent 
in  changes  of  location,  repairs,  and  renewals  of  defective  work 
and  structares,  increased  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  will 
do  away  with  the  so-called  earnings  of  a  badly-located  and  poorly- 
constructed  road.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent 
or  wasted,  whereas  a  few  hundreds  spent  in  a  careful  location  and 
better  construction  would  avoid  most  if  not  all  of  the  waste.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  matters  with  which  the  engineer  has  little  to 
do,  as  very  often  his  instructions  are  simply  to  pu§h  the  road  to 
completion  in  some  sort  of  way:  and  obedience  to  properly-consti- 
tuted authority  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  train- 
ing of  an  engineer,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  must  run  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  his  professional  reputation.  Where  questions  of  hon- 
esty, justice,  and  square  dealing  do  not  enter,  he  must  simply 
obey;  but  he  should  be  careful  to  put  himself  properly  on  the 
record  that  it  may  be  understood  that  he  is  simply  obeying  orders 
and  doing  the  best  possible  in  the  time  and  under  the  conditions 
existing. 

10.  The  maps  generally  available  are  unreliable  and  vague,  but, 
notwithstanding,  general  directions  of  streams,  ridges,  and  low 
lands  can  be  obtained;  and  the  names  of  streams,  rivers,  gaps,  or 
low  divides,  as  well  as  the  names  of  parties  living  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  route,  are  given.  There  can  thus  be  found  the  residences 
of  people  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  topographical  fea- 
tures, who  may  give  information  and  act  as  guides.  The  county 
or  township  maps  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time. 

11.  The  main  objects  of  the  reconnoissance  are  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  topographical  features,  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  maps  in  i^egard  to  the  directions  of  roads,  streams, 
and  ridges,  and  to  make  corrections  in  these  where  maps  are  found 
to  be  defective  or  in.  error,  and  to  obtain  all  useful  information. 
The  only  instruments  that  can  be  carried  or  used  will  be  the 
pocket  compass  and  the  aneroid  barometer. 

The  most  difficult  problems  are  frequently  limited  to  a  few 
points,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  on  each  side  of  these  points.  The 
general  actual  and  relative  elevations  of  these  can  be  determined 
by  the  barometers,  their  directions  from  each  other  by  the  corn- 
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pass.  The  intermediate  portions  of  the  roate  are  determined  by 
the  direction  of  the  lines  joining  the  important  points  on  the 
roate,  to  be  modified  by  the  topographical  features  determined 
during  the  preliminary  survey.  There  are  frequently  several  sets 
or  series  of  important  features,  either  of  which  may  be  a  practicable 
route,  the  one  offering  advantages  of  one  kind,  and  another  those 
of  a  different  kind.  All  should  be  examined  and  that  one  selected 
which  seemingly  offers  the  greatest  number  of  advantages.  A 
preliminary  survey  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  settle  the  point 
satisfactorily,  and  herein  often  lies  the  importance  of  the  element 
of  time. 

12.  If  the  line  of  a  road  is  of  necessity  to  follow  waterooarses, 
many  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  location  disappear,  as  the  route 
is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
In  this  case  a  reconnoissance  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  selection 
of  that  one  of  several  streams  which  offers  the  greatest  number  of 
advantages,  such  as  the  straightness  of  the  stream,  rapidity  of  fall, 
steepness  and  proximity  of  the  confining  ridges,  and  the  general 
trend  or  direction  of  the  streams;  also  the  best  tributaries  to  follow 
when  nearing  the  main  divide.  This  latter  can  better  be  deter- 
mined by  preliminary  surveys.  Frequently  there  is  no  selection  to  be 
made  so  far  as  the  main  stream  or  watercourse  is  concerned,  as  it 
will  often  be  evident  that  there  is  but  one  practicable  route. 

13.  On  a  route  of  this  kind  a  rapid  preliminary  survey  should 
be  made,  using  only  the  compass  and  chain,  in  order  that  a  map  of 
the  valley  may  be  drawn  showing  the  sinuosities,  widths,  and  depths 
of  the  stream  and  the  foot-lines  of  the  adjacent  hills  on  either  side. 
In  such  cases  preeminently  is  a  careful  and  full  topographical  survey 
necessary  from  foot-hill  to  foot-hill.  The  line  should  be  ranged 
on  the  most  available  ground  for  rapidity  of  progress.  The  levels 
should  generally  be  taken  at  the  usual  distance  of  100-foot  intervals, 
though  often  only  turning-points  need  be  taken.  Good  judgment 
should  here  be  exercised.  The  width,  depth,  and  direction  of  all  trib- 
utaries should  be  noted;  also  the  relative  value  of  property  on  both 
sides  of  the  main  stream.  With  such  data  and  maps  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  plot  the  proper  line  to  be  located  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  accuracy,  including  the  amount  and  degree  of  curvature 
required.  Several  lines  thus  plotted  can  be  compared  as  to  cost 
of  construction    for    earthwork,  culverts,  trestles,  and    bridges. 
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WheD  the  stream  is  small  it  will  generally  be  good  practice  to 
cross  it  often  in  order  to  maintain  a  good  alignment;  the  ultimate 
advantages  gained  will  fully  offset  the  additional  cost  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  bridges.  If,  however,  the  stream  is  large,  wide, 
and  deep,  the  location  will  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  one  side 
or  the  other  for  considerable  distances;  and  only  a  few  crossings 
at  long  intervals  will  be  allowable. 

The  preliminary  survey  may  be  confined  to  the  one  side,  but  the 
nature  of  the  survey  both  for  line  and  topography  should  be  the 
same  on  that  side  of  the  stream  upon  which  the  line  is  to  be  located. 
The  above  conditions  are  represented  in  the  following  sketch. 
Fig.  5.    A  straight  line  from  A  to  (7,  though  the  shortest  line,  would 


Fig.  8. 
Profile  along  ABC.  Showing  centre  and  end  porttong. 

haye  to  cross  the  intervening  high  ground,  the  vertical  section 
or  profile  over  which  would  be  exceedingly  irregular,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  cut  up  by  a  number  of  ridges  and  hollows,  requiring  either 
very  steep  grades  or  an  immense  amount  of  cutting  and  filling, 
possibly  tunnels  and  high  and  costly  bridges;  or  if  at  all  regular 
in  rise,  either  very  steep  grades  or  very  costly  excavation  and  tun- 
nelling, as  shown  on  Fig.  7.     Whereas  following  the  streams  from 
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A  to  B  and  B  to  0,  the  profile  Fig.  8  shows  a  less  total  elevation 
to  overcome  and  a  longer  distance  in  which  to  overcome  it,  thereby 
giving  easier  grades  and  lighter  work.  In  Fig.  5  the  line  from 
AtoB  has  a  better  alignment  by  crossing  the  stream  several  times, 
whereas  the  alignment  from  B  to  C,  remaining  on  one  side  of  the 
stream,  has  a  greater  amount  and  higher  degree  of  curvature. 

14.  In  a  cross-country  location  greater  difficulties  are  encoun- 
tered. The  more  nearly  the  streams  are  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  the  road,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  select  a  route.  Valleys 
and  ridges  have  to  be  crossed  alternately;  the  grades  will  be  broken 
into  alternate  ascending  and  descending  grades  for  relative  short 
lengths;  or  the  amount  and  degree  of  curvature  increased,  thereby 
increasing  the  length  of  the  line.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
run  the  line  so  as  to  pass  through  the  lowest  points  of  the  divides 
or  ridges,  and  to  cross  the  streams  where  the  banks  are  high,  there- 
by reducing  the  rises  and  the  falls.  And  even  then  a  considerable 
development  of  the  line  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  excessive  rate 
of  grades.  Such  conditions  not  only  require  good  judgment;  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  lay  of  the  ground,  but  will  usually 
necessitate  the  running  of  a  number  of  trial  lines. 

The  sketch  Fig.  9  represents  roughly,  but  not  to  scale,  a  some- 
what difficult  piece  of  location.  The  distance  from  ^  to  J9  was  from 
130  to  140  miles,  according  to  the  route  taken.  Both  of  the  large 
rivers  were  bordered  by  swampy  and  low  lands  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  distance,  and  extending  to  the  foot-hills  for  a  vary- 
ing width  on  both  sides.  Starting  at  Ay  the  line  ran  northward  along 
the  large  river  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  on  ground 
much  of  which  was  overflowed  in  times  of  high  water,  and  all  of  it 
low,  flat  land,  for  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  where  it  crossed 
one  of  the  large  streams,  thence  following  a  tributary  of  considera- 
ble size,  rising  gradually  to  the  point  G  over  low  and  sometimes 
swampy  ground.  This  much  of  the  route  was  practically  located 
by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  total  distance  from  A  to  G 
was  about  80  miles.  The  next  section,  from  ff  to  iT  on  one  route 
about  25  miles,  and  from  Gto  F  on  the  lower  route  about  15  miles, 
with  any  number  of  intermediate  routes  between  the  two  that 
could  be  chosen,  presented  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  difficulties. 
The  profile  along  the  first  line  ABCHD  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  and 
that  along  the  line  ABGFD  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.     The  first  has  a 
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greater  total  difference  of  level  to  overcome,  but  a  much  longer 
distance  in  which  to  oyercome  it,  thereby  reducing  the  rate  of 
grade;  but  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  high  ridges  and  deep 
depressions  in  the  section  from  C  to  H  the  cost  of  the  work  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Along  the  line  from  0  to  F  the  grades 
voold  necessarily  be  much  greater,  but  the  cost  of  the  work  would 
necessarily  be  less.  If  the  line  is  developed,  that  is,  lengthened, 
by  holding  to  the  hillsides,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  valley 
to  the  right  of  H,  the  line  would  lose  the  benefit  arising  from  the 


Fig.  io, 
Profile  along  A B G  CD. 
H 


^^=.^A.'^6^ 


ElG.  II. 
Etoflle  along  A B G  HFD 

shorter  length  and  the  cost  of  construction  would  be  considerably 
increased,  as  in  no  case  must  a  certain  maximum  rate  of  grade  be 
exceeded.  That  route  must  be  adopted  which  within  the  limit  of 
maximum  grade  and  degree  of  curvature  will  cost  the  least  in  con- 
struction. If  the  line  is  carried  too  high  upon  the  spurs  from  the  main 
ridges,  both  grades  and  cost  of  construction  will  be  increased ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  although  grades  and  cost  of  construction  may  be  kept 
in  reasonable  limits  on  the  lower  lines,  there  is  always  danger  of 
locating  a  large  portion  of  the  line  where  it  may  be  overflowed  in 
times  of  floods,  or  the  cost  of  tlie  work  may  be  greatly  increased  to 
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avoid  this  contingency.  The  higher  line  was  finally  adopted  in 
the  above  case.  The  remaining  distance  of  25  to  35  miles  from 
K  to  D  and  from  FtoD  was  on  good  level  and  high  ground,  with 
no  special  choice  between  the  two  routes. 

16.  Volumes  might  be  written  and  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  location.  The  above  is  only  given  as  a  general  outline 
of  the  rules  and  principles  applied  in  practice. 

It  may  be  stated  that  unless  the  engineer  has  specific  instruc- 
tions to  the  contrary,  it  is  his  duty  to  select  the  best  line,  that  is, 
the  one  which  will  prove  the  least  expensive  to  maintain  and 
operate.  In  this  expense  should  also  be  included  the  interest  oti 
the  first  cost.  But  often  he  is  compelled  to  seek  the  route  re- 
quiring the  least  first  cost.  As  much,  however,  of  the  best  line 
as  practicable  should  be  included  in  the  cheapest  route  confining 
the  deviations  to  certain  portions  in  order  to  avoid  especially 
difficult  and  expensive  portions  of  the  work;  or  steeper  grades  may 
be  temporarily  adopted,  leaving  the  questions  of  improvement 
in  the  alignment  and  reduction  of  the  rate  of  grades  for  some 
subsequent  time. 

16.  Having  decided  upon  the  best  route  from  the  reconnoissance 
and  preliminary  surveys,  considered  in  reference  to  economy  in 
grades  and  curves,  cost  of  construction,  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive traffic, — all  of  which  should  be  carefully  determined  from  the 
surveys  and  from  imformation  obtained  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural products  in  kind  and  quantities,  timber,  minerals,  and  the  ad- 
vantages offered  for  building  towns,  establishing  mills,  furnaces, 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  all  kinds, — and  the  line  to  be 
located  fairly  well  established  and  plotted  on  the  maps  of  the  prelim- 
inary surveys,  the  real  work  of  the  location  can  then  commence; 
though  as  a  rule  it  is  not  infrequent,  if  not  common,  to  find  recon- 
noissance, preliminary  surveys,  location,  construction,  track-laying, 
and  even  the  running  of  trains,  all  going  on  at  the  same  time  on 
different  portions  of  the  route:  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection, 
if  the  line  can  be  divided  into  sections  of  greater  or  less  lengths, 
each  independent  of  the  other,  and  fortunately  such  is  often  the 
case.  But  frequently  the  push  to  commence  the  running  of  trains 
leads  to  confusion,  expense,  bad  locations,  poor  general  construc- 
tion, and  the  building  of  inferior  structures,  with  largely-increased 
operating  expenses  and  large  expenditure  in  renewals  and  repairs 
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of  structures,  lowering  grades,  and  reduciBg  the  amount  and  degree 
of  curvature. 

A  locating  party  is  composed  of:  one  chief  of  party,  one  transit- 
man,  two  chainmen  (the  front  chainman  also  front  rodman),  one 
back  rodman,  one  stake-carrier,  marker  and  driver,  two  to  four 
axemen  (these  latter  can  generally  make  stakes,  and  also  caiTy  them 
when  the  material  for  making  them  is  only  found  at  long  inter- 
yals),  one  leveller,  and  one  level-rodman.  A  good  topographical 
party,  consisting  of  one  topographer  and  one  or  two  assistants,  will 
always  pay  for  the  additional  expense,  but  from  a  penny- wise, 
pound-foolish  policy  this  party  is  often  deemed  unnecessary  and 
of  no  importance  or  value. 

If  the  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness  in  respect  both  to  the  alignment  and  t|he  topograph- 
ical work  (which  is  rarely  the  case  owing  to  the  rapidity  required, 
in  order  to  gain  information  as  to  cost,  time  to  complete  the  con- 
struction, and  the  selection  of  the  best  route)  the  topographical 
party  may  be  dispensed  with  on  location,  but  in  this  case  the  work 
must  usually  partake  both  of  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  survey  and 
final  location,  running  trial  lines  for  more  or  less  great  distances  and 
then  returning  and  locating  the  same,  as  it  will  be  usually  found 
that  the  plotted  tangents  will  not  lay  well  or  properly  on  the 
ground,  and  the  plotted  curves  will  also  have  to  be  changed  for 
the  same  reason.  Much  valuable  time  will  be  saved  by  following 
up  the  trial  lines  closely  with  accurate  topographical  work  on 
many  portions  of  the  line. 

In  general  terms  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  party  to  indicate 
to  the  transitman  the  general  direction  and  alignment ;  secure  all 
information  as  to  crops,  timber,  and  minerals  ;  ascertain  the 
present  and  prospective  value  of  these  and  the  value  of  the  lands; 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  owners;  get  promises  of  the  right  of  way, 
and,  when  the  exact  location  is  determined,  secure  the  right  either 
by  gift  or  by  purchase  at  evidently  low  prices;  determine  proper 
crossings  of  streams;  the  cost  of  culverts,  trestles,  and  bridges; 
fix  boundary  lines  and  ascertain  owners'  names  when  practicable, 
as  well  as  the  time,  extent,  and  duration  of  floods,  high  and  low 
water  marks;  to  take  such  topographical  features  as  may  be  desir- 
able and  practicable,  thereby  familiarizing  himself  with  the  general 
and  detailed  features  of  the  country.     He  arranges  for  lodgfin^  the 
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men  at  night,  or  indicates  positions  for  the  camps.  He  should 
get  all  practicable  information  from  farmers,  business  men,  wo5d- 
men,  and  miners.  He  should  not  believe  all  that  he  hears,  but 
confirm  the  information  by  personal  observation  when  practicable. 
He  should  especially  protect  all  rights  of  property-owners,  be 
polite  and  courteous  to  all,  and  make  as  many  friends  as  possible: 
they  will  be  needed  and  useful  in  many  ways. 

The  transitman  takes  the  bearing  of  the  lines  when  using  the 
compass  alone,  and  the  bearings  and  intersecting  angles  of  the 
tangents  or  straight  portions  of  the  line  when  using  the  transit. 
He  has  the  supervision  of  the  chainmen,  seeing  that  they  do  their 
work  carefully  and  rapidly;  locates  the  rod  in  the  proper  line; 
takes  bearing  of  roads,  streams  and  boundary  lines,  and  such  topo- 
graphical features  as  time  and  opportunity  will  permit;  directs 
the  axemen  when  clearing  out  brush  and  trees,  so  as  to  avoid  delay 
by  wild  and  unnecessary  clearing;  selects  points  in  advance  upon 
which  to  direct  the  instrument  in  running  long  straight  lines; 
indicates  proper  position  for  transit  turning-points.  An  intelligent, 
reliable  front  chainman  can  relieve  him  of  much  of  his  labor  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  above  matters. 

Both  chainmen  should  be  intelligent  men,  but  especially  so 
for  the  front  chainman;  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  any- 
body that  can  be  picked  up  will  be  suitable  for  the  front  chain- 
man.  He  should  be  able  to  plant  his  rod  almost  exactly  in  line; 
should  see  that  the  chain  is  stretched  straight  and  horizontal; 
that  the  links  are  not  bent  or  in  kinks;  should  place  the  stakes 
with  the  number  facing  to  the  rear,  or  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  which  is  called  the  direction  of  the  line;  when  up  with 
the  axemen,  he  should  plant  his  rod  in  line  and,  going  forward 
in  the  forest  and  undergrowth,  he  should  keep  them  in  line.  The 
rear  chainman  should  hold  his  end  of  the  chain  exactly  at  the 
last  stake,  calling  out  the  number  of  the  stake  to  prevent  the  front 
chainman  making  an  error.  On  open  ground  they  should  move 
rapidly.  The  front  chainman  should  select  turning-points  which 
can  readily  be  seen  from  the  instrument  and  at  the  same  time 
tidmit  of  ranging  a  long  stretch  of  line  in  advance.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  survey  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  his 
energy,  carefulness,  and  good  judgment. 

All  that  is  really  required  in  a  back  rodman  is  watchfulness 
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and  patience;  he  should  hold  his  rod  vertical,  and  unless  the 
moTements  of  the  transitman  can  be  clearly  distinguished  he 
should  stand  erect  and  hold  his  rod  vertically  and  on  the  tack  con- 
tinuously until  signalled  to  move  forward.  He  should  also  as  he 
moTcs  forward  see  that  no  errors  in  stake-numbering  have  been 
made. 

The  stake-maker,  whether  axeman  or  man  employed  for  the 
purpose,  should  point  the  stakes  carefully  and  blaze  the  two  sides 
near  the  top  to  a  smooth  surface.  The  station-stakes  should  be 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long.  Split  stakes  are  preferred,  as  they 
will  be  lighter. 

The  stake-carrier  should  mark  the  stakes  neatly  and  clearly 
with  red  chalk;  select  the  proper  number  and  drive  the  stake  at 
the  point  indicated  by  the  front  chainman,  and  drive  it  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  He  should  also  be  provided  with  a  few  round  or 
square  hubs  one  foot  or  more  in  length,  which  should  be  driven 
for  transit  points,  the  tops  being  flush  with  the  ground,  and  when 
the  exact  point  is  given  on  the  hub  drive  a  tack  in  it.  He  then 
places  a  long  stake  in  an  inclined  position  about  two  feet  from  the 
hub  and  marks  it  with  the  station  number  if  at  an  even  station, 
such  as  Sta.  1521,  or  if  between  this  and  the  next  full  station- 
point,  Sta.  1521  -f  52.2.  He  should  have  on  hand  stakes,  properly 
numbered,  in  order  to  avoid  delay. 

Though  the  work  of  the  transitman  is  important,  yet  that  of 
the  leveller  is  equally  or  more  important,  and  especial  accuracy  and 
care  are  required,  as  his  errors  cannot  be  discovered  as  readily  as 
those  of  the  transitman-.  He  should  read  the  rods  to  hundredths 
or  even  to  thousandths  on  turning-points  and  bench-marks,  but  on 
the  regular  and  intermediate  stations  it  is  only  necessary  to  read 
the  rod  to  the  nearest  tenth.  Bench-marks  should  be  made  on 
trees  near  the  bottom,  generally  on  an  exposed  root.  These  con- 
sist of  small  pjrramidal-shaped  projections  formed  by  cutting  tlie 
material  from  around  it;  the  tree  should  be  blazed  above  on  the 
side  facing  the  line.  The  bench  marks  should  be  from  50  to  100  feet 
from  the  line.  The  level  should  be  kept  in  good  adjustment,  and 
when  practicable  the  turning-points  should  be  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances on  the  two  sides  of  the  instrument,  as  this,  to  a  gi'eat  ex- 
tent, will  prevent  errors  arising  from  the  imperfections  in  the 
adjustments.     The  readings  are  only  taken  as  a  rule  at  the  regular 
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stations;  bat  they  should  also  be  taken  at  any  intermediate  high 
or  low  points^  the  banks  and  bottom  of  ditches^  small  ravines,  and 
on  the  banks  of  streams  and,  when  practicable,  in  the  centre  of  the 
streams.  The  elevation  of  high  and  low  water  marks  should  be 
taken  when,  known. 

The  level-rodman  should  learn  to  hold  his  rod  in  a  vertical 
position.  He  should  call  out  at  each  station  the  number  on  the 
stake,  and  without  being  told  should  hold  his  rod  at  such  inter- 
mediate points  as  above  mentioned,  either  pacing  or  estimating 
the  distances  from  the  last  station  and  calling  out  the  number,  such 
as  Station  125  +  30.  He  should  carry  a  hatchet  to  cut  out  brush, 
small  limbs  of  trees,  and  to  drive  the  pegs  for  turning-points;  he 
should  always  carry  with  him  a  few  such  pegs  five  to  six  inches 
long. 

The  instruments  used  and  the  organization  of  the  parties  are 
practically  the  same  on  preliminary  surveys  and  locations.  On  the 
former  either  a  compass  or  the  needle  of  the.  transit  is  used,  and 
there  is  no.  need  in  this  case  of  a  back  rodman. 

The  topographer  has  a  tape,  a  straight-edge  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long  with  a  bubble  attachment  to  keep  it  horizontal.  This 
straight-edge  is  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths.  He  also  has  a  rod 
five  to  six  feet  long,  likewise  graduated  in  the  same  way.  With 
these  he  can  determine  the  rate  of  slope  of  the  ground,  or  he  can 
use  a  clinometer  from  which  he  determines  the  slope  of  the  ground 
in  degrees  of  arc,  which  can  be  reduced  to  riSe  or  fall  in  feet.  He 
should  have  a  tape  and  Locke  level.  He  runs  cross-lines,  from  the 
regular  stations  or  intermediate  points,  perpendicular  to  the  main 
line  to  such  distances  as  may  be  necessary.  On  ground  sloping  at 
a  regular  rate  across  the  line  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the 
slope  for  a  single  length  of  straight-edge.  But  on  irregular  and 
rolling  ground  this  must  be  extended  for  considerable  distances  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  ;  or  he  can  use  a  tape  and  Locke  level,  or 
pace  the  distances  unless  great  accuracy  is  required. 

The  instruments  then  required,  are  the  transit,  two  transit- 
rods,  one  100-foot  steel  chain,  the  level,  the  level-rod,  one  or  two 
metallic  tapes,  axes  and  hatchets,  Locke  level,  straight-edges  or 
clinometers. 

The  monthly  cost  of  such  a  party,  though  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  with  the  demand  for  the  services  of  engineers 
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and  laborers,  is  about  as  follows:  1  chief,  $200;  I  transitman, 
$100;  1  leveller,  175;  1  front  chainmau,  $45;  1  rear  chainman, 
$30;  1  back  rodman,  $15;  1  level-rodman,  $50.  2  axemen  together, 
$60— or  a  total  of  $575.  With  a  topographer  at  $75  and  an  as- 
sistant at  $30  the  total  will  be  $680.  Some  companies  make  an 
allowance  of  three  to  four  dollars  per  week  for  board  for  each  man; 
this  runs  the  total  to  $840,  and  without  the  topographical  party 
to  $735.  It  is  a  much  better  plan  to  supply  tents  and  camp-outfits 
and  board  the  men.  It  will  really  prove  less  expensive  on  the 
monthly  pay-rolls.  The  men  will  be  better  satisfied,  and  much 
time  can  be  put  in  useful  work  both  day  and  night  that  will  other- 
wise be  necessarily  lost. 

Although  the  above  description  of  organization  and  division 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  may  apply  more  strictly  to  prelim- 
inary surveys  when  fully  and  carefully  conducted,  the  same  re- 
marks apply  to  locating  parties;  the  main  difference  being  that 
on  location  greater  care  and  time  are  consumed  in  the  work,  and 
the  simple  angle-line  is  replaced  by  carefully-run  tangents  con- 
nected by  curves;  a  more  careful  measurement  of  the  widths  and 
depths  of  streams  and  rivers,  more  detailed  examinations  of  the 
banks  and  beds  of  rivers,  and  more  accurate  information  on  all 
matters  of  importance  obtained  and  recorded  and  the  line  is  run 
with  closer  reference  to  proper  grades  and  easy  curves  and  favor- 
able crossings  of  rivers.  The  same  general  principles  and  rules 
are,  however,  applicable. 

17.  All  notes  should  be  kept  neatly  and  intelligibly,  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  other  engineer  may  take  hold,  unstanding 
clearly  what  has  been  done  and  be  able  to  proceed  with  the 
work. 

The  line  run  on  the  preliminary  survey  is  shown  in  Fig.  12, 


and  Fig.  13  shows  a  located  line  based  upon  this,  also  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  Fig.  12  with  a  better  alignment,  fewer  in 
number  and  easier  curves,  longer  tangents,  and  better  grades; 
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A,  C,  and  D  being  points  on  low  ground,  B,  E,  and  F,  points  on 
higher  ground. 

The  tangents  being  run  to  intersection  and  a  little  beyond,  the 
angle  between  one  tangent  and  the  prolongation  of  the  other,  or 
the  exterior  angle^  is  measured;  this  is  called  in  America  the  angle 

Pig.  18. 

of  intersection  and  is  commonly  indicated  by  the  letter  a.  In 
England  the  interior  angle  between  the  tangents,  or  its  equal 
between  the  prolongations  of  the  tangents,  is  used.  They  are  the 
supplements  of  each  other.  This  being  done,  the  transitman  pro- 
ceeds to  make  the  necessary  calculations  and  to  run  in  the  curves* 
The  following  diagram  (Fig.  14)  shows  the  necessary  relations 


p.c. 


c 
Fig.  14. 

existing  between  angles  and  distances  to  be  considered,  and  the 
necessary  equations  expressing  these  relations.  These  are  invari- 
able and  true  for  all  circular  curves,  long  or  short,  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  should  be  clearly  understood  in  all  of  their  rela- 
tions, and  should  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind,  as 
they  are  fundamental  and  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  the  line 
is  supposed  to  be  running  from  left  to  right,  as  indicated  by  the 
numbers  on  the  stakes  which  are  supposed  to  be  placed  at  intervalsr 
of  100  feet,  the  point  of  intersection  is  determined  by  running 
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the  two  tangents  to  intersection  at  ff,  which  is  determined  by 
running  these  lines  a  little  beyond  the  point  O  and  driving  two 
hubs  on  each  tangent  in  such  positions  that  the  point  will  be 
between  the  two.  Tacks  being  driven  in  each  hub,  strings  are 
stretched  between  the  tacks,  a  hub  driven  under  the  intersec- 
tion, and  a  tack  driven  accurately  at  the  point  of  intersection. 
Then  the  angle  a  is  measured  with  the  transit.  Take  the  por- 
tion AOH oi  the  line  Fig.  13  and  make  the  construction  as  shown 
in  Fig.  14,  but  on  a  different  and  larger  scale.  We  can  readily 
understand  and  express  these  relations.  A  O  and  OH  are  the  tan- 
gents; a,  the  angle  of  intersection;  Gx  =  Oy  is  the  tangent  length 
for  any  particular  curve;  the  tangent  point  x  is  the  beginning  of 
the  curve,  called  the  P.C.,  and  the  point  y  is  the  end  of  the  curve, 
called  the  P.  T.;  xC=  yCia  the  radius;  zv  is  the  versine;  Oz,  the 
distance  from  the  curve  measured  on  the  prolongation  of  the  radius 
Cz  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents;  the  whole  angle 
at  the  centre  (7,  xCy,  =  a;  OCy  =  OCx  =  ia;  xzy  =  length  of 
curve  measured  on  the  inscribed  polygon;  xy  =  length  of  chord. 
From  the  right-angled  triangle  OyC  we  have 

Oy  =  yC  tang  ia,    or     T=  E  tang  ia.  ,    .    .     (1) 

Any  two  of  these  quantities  being  known,  the  third  can  be  found. 
Usually  a  is  measured  on  the  ground,  and  JR  is  assumed,  or  calcu- 
lated from  the  assumed  degree  of  curvature,  which  has  a  specific 
meaning  in  engineering.  A  I*'  curve  is  defined  as  one  in  which  an 
angle  of  1°  at  the  centre  is  subtended  by  a  chord  of  100  feet  on  the 
circumference.  As  there  are  360*^  of  arc,  the  length  of  the  full  cir- 
cumference of  a  l""  curve  is  36,000  feet;  hence  27rr  =  36,000,  from 
which  we  find  that  the  radius  of  a  1°  curve  r  =  5729.57  feet,  com- 
monly taken  at  5730  feet.  A  2°  curve  is  one  in  which  100  feet 
of  chord  subtend  2°  of  arc;  hence  the  radius  of  a  2**  curve  is 

-^  =  2865  feet;  and  so  on.    Then  from  equation  (1)  T  can  be 

found;  or  if  7^ is  assumed,  R  can  be  found. 
The  length  of  the  chord  xy 

=  i?  X  2  sin  ia (2) 
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The  length  of  the  centre  ordinate  vz 

=  i?  -  i?  cos  ia (3) 

The  length  of  the  curve  xzy  =  100  feet  x  number  of  degrees  in 
the  angle  a  for  a  1°  curve,  100  feet  x  one  half  the  number  of 
degrees  in  the  angle  a  for  a  2""  curve,  and  100  feet  X  one  third  the 
number  of  degrees  in  the  angle  a  for  a  3°  curve,  and  so  on;  and  in 
general  the  length  of  the  curve  =  100  feet  X  number  of  degrees 
in  a  -h  the  degree  of  curve (4) 

From  the  triangle  Gvx, 

6v  =  yf  T^  -lev  -  r  X  sin  Ja (5) 

and 

Oz—  Ov  -'  zv (6) 

Any  other  ordinate  of  the  curve,  or  in  fact  any  ordinate  between 
the  chord  and  the  curve,  can  be  found  exactly,  but  the  operation 
is  tedious.  They  can  be  found,  however,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
accuracy  for  any  purpose  by  the  following  rule:  Any  ordinate  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  chord  divided  by  twice 
the  radius;  viz.,  ' 

the  ordinate  Of' =  2^11^^;.    .     .    .    .    (7) 

centre  ordinate  zv  =  —  ^ (8) 

These  equations  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  lengths  and 
magnitude  of  the  quantities  connected  with  the  location  of 
simple  curves.  It  is,  however,  convenient  sometimes  to  locate 
curves  by  offsets  from  the  tangents  and  chords.  The  following 
diagrams  (Figs.  15  and  16)  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  methods, 
which  are   mainly  applicable  to  short  curves  and  where  a  great 
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degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required ;  but  with  care  any  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  attained. 


Pig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


In  Fig.  15  points  v,  v\  etc.,  on  the  curve  are  determined  by 
laying  off  perpendicularly  to  the  tangents  the  calculated  offsets  oVy 
o'i/y  etc.     The  construction  readily  gives  the  following  proportions : 


BA  wAiwA:  Az,    /.  Az  =  vo  = 


vA^ 


0* 


BA  ~  25' 


and  similarly. 


BA  iv'Ai:  v'A  :  Aaf,    .-.  Az'  =  t; V  =  ^'  =  ^> 


(9) 


and  the  distances  from  the  tangent  point  A  to  offset  point  on  the 
tangent 


Ao  =  vx=Cv  sin  vOA  =  R  sin  vCA,^ 


and  for 


Ao'  =  vV  =  R  sin  v'GA. 


.    .    .    .  (10) 


Where  chords  and  subtended  wglee  are  equal  the  calculations 
are  Amplified,  though  the  principles  remain  the  same.  That  is, 
chord  vA  =  chord  vi/  =  (7  =  25,  50,  or  100  feet. 

In  Fig.  16  the  first  offset  is  a  tangent  offset  and  is  found  from 
equation  {9),  and  vA  and  vv'  are  equal.    It  is  seen  that  vo  =  iv'o'; 
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hence  for  same  chord  or  length  of  arc  the  offset  from  a  chord  pro- 
duced is  equal  to  twice  the  tangent  offset  for  same  length  of  arc. 
The  triangle  o'vv'  is  similar  to  the  triangle  vCv\  since  the  angle 
vCv'  =  180  —  {Cw'  +  Wv),  Cv'v  =  AvC,  hy  construction;  hence 
vW  =  180  —  {Gvv'  +  AvO)  =  o'vv'.  Both  of  the  triangles  o'w' 
and  vOv'  being  isosceles  and  having  one  angle  equal,  the  remaining 
angles  will  also  be  equal;  hence  the  homologous  sides  are  propor- 
tional : 

m?*      G* 
vC:vv'::vv':o'v':    .*.  oV  =  — 7=  = -^.  .    .    .     (11) 

vC       R  ^    ' 

Draw  vh  perpendicular  to  o'v\  bisecting  the  angle  o'vv\  Then 
the  right-angled  triangle  o^vh  and  oAv  will  be  equal,  since  vA  =  vo% 
and  the  angle  o'vh  =  oAv;  hence 

ov  =  ^'v'  =  ^-^,  same  as  equation  (9).    .    .    .    (12) 


It  may  happen  that  vA  is  shorter  than  vv';  in  that  case  G  in 
equation  (11)  is  not  equal  to  (7  in  equation  (12).  The  proper  values 
must  be  substituted  and  the  results  used  whatever  their  relative 
values  may  be.  First  lay  off  oA,  and  from  0  the  ordinate  ov, 
then  prolong  Av  to  0',  and  laying  off  the  offset  o'v',  the  points  v 
and  v'  on  the  curve  will  be  located.  Usually  the  remaining  offsets, 
except  the  last  one,  will  be  equal. 


ART.  III. 
LOCATION  OP  SIMPLE,   COMPOUND,   AND  REVERSED  CURVES. 

18.  To  locate  simple  curves  we  can  use  either  the  transit  and 
chain  or  tape,  or  the  chain  and  tape  alone. 

First,  to  locate  a  circular  curve  between  two  tangents  by  the 
usual  method  of  deflections,  by  means  of  the  transit  and  chain. 
Referring  to  Fig.  17,  we  will  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  run  in  a 
2°  32'  curve.    As  the  radius  of  a  1°  curve  is  5729.57  feet,  and 
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2°  32'  =  2|f "*  =  2.53'3'',   the  radius   of  the  curve  desired  is  = 
-—^  =  3261.97  =  2262.0  feet,  nearly. 

Haying  measured  the  angle  of  intersection  a  =  35**  30',  we  find 
T-Bx  tang  ^a  =  2^62.0  X  0.3201  =  7^4^.07  feet. 

Since  the  point  of  intersection  G  is  at  station  58  +  70,  and  the 
length  of  the  tangent  is  7.24  stations  (of  100  ft.  each)  long,  the 
P.  C.  of  the  curve  will  be  at  station  58.70  -  7.24  =  51  +  46,  and 
station  58.70  +  7.24  =  65.94  will  be  the  P.  T.  of  the  curve.  Mark 
ing  these  points  with  a  tack  driven  in  a  hub  at  if  and  N  respec- 
tively, the  instrument  is  then  set  up  over  the  point  Jf.  As  the 
instrument  is  placed  on  the  circumference,  the  angle  between  the 


Fig.  17. 


line  of  sight  and  the  tangent  will  only  be  equal  to  one  half  the 
angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  same  arc  or  chord.  Therefore 
the  angle  to  be  deflected  for  any  given  length  of  chord  is  only  one 
half  of  that  indicated  by  the  degree  of  curvature  for  the  same 
distance  on  the  chord  or  arc.  As  the  degree  of  curve  is  2°  32', 
for  each  100  ft.  the  deflection  would  be  1°  16';  and  since  the  P.  C. 
is  at  station  51  +  46,  station  52  on  the  curve  is  54  ft.  from  the  P.  C. 
Then  to  find  the  defiection  for  54  ft,  we  have  100  :  54  : :  1°  16'  j^/the 
required  deflection;  we  find  z  =  41.04'  of  arc.  Having  sighted  the 
instrument  along  the  tangent  from  M  towards  G,  with  the  vernier 
reading  zero  of  arc,  then  deflecting  an  angle  of  41.04'  to  the  right, 
the  line  of  sight  will  intersect  the  curve  at  a  point  54  ft.  from  M, 
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the  P.  G.  The  rear  chainman  holding  one  end  of  the  chain  at  M^ 
the  front  chainman  holds  the  rod  at  the  54-foot  link,  and  moving 
until  the  rod  is  in  the  line  of  sight,  a  stake  driven  at  the  point  of 
the  rod  marks  the  first  full  station  on  the  curve;  then  deflecting 
V  16'  more,  the  rear  chainman  goes  to  the  point  first  marked,  ^nd 
the  front  chainman, 'holding  the  rod  at  the  other  end  of  the-ehain 
when  straight  and  taut,  moves  until  the  rod  is  again  in  line,  and 
has  another  stake  driven,  and  so  on,  repeating  the  same  operation, 
which  is  continued  until  the  line  of  sight  is  obstructed.  When, 
however,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  have  been  run,  it  will  conduce  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  work  to  place  a  tack-point  on  thd  line  and  move 
the  instrument  to  this  point.  The  ordinary  transits  being  grad- 
uated to  read  only  to  minutes  and  by  estimation  to  half  or  at 
best  quarter  minutes,  rapidly-increasing  errors  in  the  position 
of  the  points  will  accrue  as  the  distance  from  the  instrument  in- 
creases. Having  moved  the  instrument  to  the  turning:point,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sight  back  to  the  P.  C.  having  first  adjusted  the 
vernier  to  the  zero  of  the  limb,  then  turning  off  an  angle  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  deflections  up  to  this  point,  the  line  of  sight  will 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  new  tangents;  or  what  is  still  better,  after 
having  fixed  the  point  on  the  curve  let  the  rodman  move  forward, 
and,  the  transitman  place  him  in  the  prolongation  of  the  first  line  of 
sight,  it  will  not  be  then  necessary  to  sight  backwards  after  mov- 
ing the  instrument,  turning  off  the  proper  angle,  and  reversing  the 
telescope,  as  in  the  second  case  the  telescope  will  be  pointing  in 
the  right  direction  along  the  new  tangent  after  turning  off  an  angle 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  deflections.  In  whatever  manner  the 
direction  of  the  new  tangent  is  determined,  points  on  the  curve 
beyond  are  located  from  it  precisely  as  from  the  original  tangent, 
and  continued  to  a  new  turning-point  or  to  the  end  of  the  curve. 
It  matters  not  how  many  intermediate  points  are  taken;  and  if  at 
the  last  point  the  vernier  is  so  adjusted  that  when  turning  off  the 
proper  angle  to  sight  along  the  new  tangent,  the  reading  of  the 
vernier  shall  be  the  sum  of  all  of  the  deflections  from  the  begin- 
ning to  that  point,  the  ending  point  or  P.  T.  of  the  curve  will  be 
indicated  by  the  reading  of  the  vernier  being  made  equal  to  one  half 
of  the  intersecting  angle  or,  in  this  case  17**  45'.  Taking  the  first 
turning-point  at  500  feet  from  M,  or  better  at  station  56,  which 
would  be  454  feet  from  M,  the  sum  of  the  deflections  to  that  point 
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Form  op  Notes. 
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would  be  5"^  45';  and  at  this  point  making  the  reading  zero,  sight- 
ing along  the  prolongation  of  the  last  chord,  and  turning  off  5^  45', 
the  line  of  sight  will  be  on  the  tangent  at  that  point;  and  if  the 
next  transit  point  is  500  feet  farther,  or  at  station  61,  the  new  de- 
flections would  sum  up  6**  20'  and  the  reading  on  the  instrument 
would  be  12°  05'.  Then  moving  up  to  this  point,  if  it  is  convenient 
sight  back  to  the  P.  C.  after  adjusting  the  reading  to  zero,  and 
torn  12°  05'  to  get  on  the  new  tangent;  or  sighting  to  the  last 
transit-point  or  on  the  prolongation  of  the  chord  between  the  two 
last  transit-points,  the  instrument,  instead  of  being  adjusted  to  zero, 
should  read  5°  45';  then  turning  off  6°  20',  the  line  of  sight  will 
be  on  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  second  transit-point,  ^, ,  the 
first  being  marked  L  From  i^  the  deflections  and  measurements 
may  be  continued  to  the  end  of  the  curve,  the  final  reading 
being  17°  45',  when  the  P.  T.  is  reached.  But  to  locate  this  point 
the  closinj^  distance  must  be  known,  and  consequently  the  length 
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35.5 

of  the  curve,  as  indicated  in  equation  (4),  =  100  X  ^.o  oo/ 

'  ^  \  /^  go  22'  curve 

=  1401.50  feet. 

And  as  the  transit-point  was  at  station  61  and  954  from  the  P. 
C,  the  distance  from  it,  i.e.,  /,  to  the  P.  T.,  is  1401.50  -  954  =  447.50 
to  the  end  of  the  curve,  which  will  then  be  station  65  +  47.5,  or  the 
last  deflection  will  be  for  47.5  feet.  When  the  rod  is  held  at  this 
link  of  the  chain  and  swung  around  in  the  line  of  sight,  the  instru- 
ment reading  17"  45',  the  rod  should  be  at  the  P.  T.  marked  N  in 
Fig.  17.  The  other  equations  as  a  rule  need  not  be  solved.  It  may 
sometimes  be  well  to  determine  the  distance  Gz,  if  it  is  likely  that 
the  curve  might  lie  on  unfavorable  ground,  such  as  reaching  out 
into  a  stream,  a  steep  precipice,  or  any  obstacle  that  ought  to  be 
avoided. 

From  equation  (3), 

vz  =  B  —  E  COB  Jar,    and     Oz  ^  Gv  ■—  zv, 

in  which  Gv  =  T  X  sin  Ja  =  V  jP  —  mv*.  Substituting  values,  we 
find  Gv  =  220.74  feet,  vz  =  107.67  feet;  consequently  Gz  =  113.07 
feet.  We  can  then  determine  approximately  whether  the  curve 
will  be  on  good  ground  by  measuring  the  centre  ordinate  vz  from 
the  chord,  or  the  distance  Gz  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
tangents.  If  not,  the  degree  of  the  curve  can  be  changed  to 
suit. 

From  equation  (2)  the  length  of  the  chord  is 

mN  =  i?  X  2  sin  Ja  =  1379.18  feet, 

and  from  equation  (8)  the  centre  ordinate.  Fig.  17,  is 

mv  X  Nv       689.59  X  689.59       ,^^  ,  -    ^ 
''  =  -2R-  =        2  X  2262        =  ^^'"^  *^^^' 

from  which  it  is  seen  by  the  approximate  rule  that  the  error  in 
centre  ordinate  is  only  107.67—105.1  =  2.57  feet,  for  a  very  long 
chord,  and  for  chords  not  over  100  to  200  feet  in  length  there  will 
be  practically  no  error.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  find  the 
ordinates  for  any  but  short  chords,  no  matter  how  sharp  or  how 
long  the  curve  may  be. 
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From  equation  (7)  any  other  ordinate  may  be  found :  for  either 
quarter  point  the  segments  would  be  344.79  and  1034.39,  and  the 
ordinate 

mv,  X  Nv,       344.79  X  1034.39       ^^  ^  .    , 
z.v^  =  ^tr.  =       -^jg         =         2  X  2262         =  ^^-^  *^^' 

and  similarly  for  any  other  ordinate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  station  numbers  are  carried  on  around 
the  angle  of  intersection :  this  is  only  for  convenience  of  measuring 
the  length  of  the  tangent  and  locating  the  P.  C.  and  the  P.  T.  The 
proper  station  nnmber  for  the  P.  T.  is  66  +  47.5. 

It  is  often  the  case  in  locating  curves  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
run  tangents  to  intersection  at  all.  The  tangent  is  simply  run  to 
the  P.  C.  and  prolonged  forward  a  short  distance,  then  either  a  pre- 
determined degree  of  curve  is  run  from  the  P.  C,  or  by  a  few  trial 
deflections  a  degree  of  curve  is  found  that  will  fit  the  ground ;  this 
is  then  simply  run  to  some  point  from  which  a  suitable  tangent 
can  be  ranged.  The  instrument  is  then  set  up  at  this  point,  the 
P.  T.,  a  sight  taken  back  to  the  last  turning-point  or  along  the 
prolongation  of  this  chord,  and  turning  off  an  angle  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  deflections  between  the  two  points,  the  line  of  sight 
will  be  along  the  forward  tangent  which  is  run  to  the  next  P.  C. 
To  determine  the  degree  of  curve  from  deflections,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  if  the  deflection  is  30  minutes  for  a  distance 
of  100  feet,  the  curve  will  be  a  1°  curve;  if  1"*  deflection  for  100 
feet,  the  curve  is  a  2°  curve;  and  if  in  a  distance  of  400  feet  the 
deflection  is  3°  30',  the  deflection  for  100  feet  will  be  52^^  minutes 
of  arc,  and  b^'  X  2  =  105'  =  V  45'  curve. 

19.  It  is  often  convenient  to  compound  a  curve,  that  is,  to  run  a 
curve  for  a  certain  distance  as  a  1**,  2°,  2^  30'  curve,  then  to  change 
to  a  30'  or  1°  30',  2°  30'  or  a  2«  15'  or  2^  45'  curve.  Having  run  the 
curve  to  the  proper  point,  called  the  point  of  compound  curve,  the 
P.  C.  C,  the  instrument  is  moved  to  this  point,  the  direction  of 
the  tangent  determined  as  in  simple  curves,  and  the  curve  com- 
pleted with  the  proper  deflections  for  the  new  degree  of  curve. 
Fig.  18  represents  this  ccJndition.  All  of  the  relations  and  equa- 
tions previously  found  apply  to  each  of  the  curves  considered 
separately,  and  if  run  without  limitations  as  to  the  relative  positions 
of  the  principal  tangents  A  G  and  GH,  the  curves  would  be  run  as 
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just  explained^  and  the  direction  of  the  final  tangent  GH  deter- 
mined as  already  explained.  If,  however,  the  two  tangents  have 
been  run  to  intersection  at  O  and  the  angle  a  measured,  then 
there  will  exist  certt*  a  interdependent  relations  between  the 
lengths  and  the  degree  of  carves.  One  or  two  of  the  simpler  rela- 
tions will  be  discussed.  Whether  passing  from  one  main  tangent 
to  another  by  a  simple  or  a  compound  curve,  the  sum  of  the  deflec- 
tions win  be  the  same  and  equal  to  a.  The  following  problems  are 
easily  solved. 


Fig.  18. 

Let  AG  =  T)  Gff=  T,\  radius^(7=  i?;  HCy  =  R,;  a  =  GAH  +  GHA 

=  Gxy  +  Gyx  =  a,  +  a^\  Ax  =  xz\  Hy  =  yz, 

1st.  Given:  the  tangents  AO  and  OHy  the  degree  of  the  curve 
from  A  to  z,  with  the  shorter  radius  R  in  consequence,  and  also  the 
angle  of  intersection  at  G^  =  a,  to  find  a,  and  a^ ,  and  the  radius 
i?, ,  and  degree  of  curve  for  the  flatter  curve  zH, 
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In  the  triangle  AOH  we  have  the  sides  AO  and  OH,  and  the 
angle  AGH=  6^  =  180  -  a;  a  =  GAff+  GHA  =  0+0'.    Hence 

r.  +  r  :  T,  -  T  : :  tang  ^(0  +  0')  :  tang  i(0  -  0'),    (13) 

from  which  0  and  0'  can  be  found.    Then,  in  the  same  triangle, 

8in0:8in«^::  e^:  Ji/;    .\  AH=GH^^.    .     (14) 

sm  0  ^    ' 

If  then  the  curve  from  A  to  z  he  extended  to  s,  a  point  at  which 
0A8  =  i(a,  +  a,)  =  |a  =  G^s^,  then  s  will  be  a  tangent  point  for 
a  line  G^s  parallel  to  the  tangent  GHy  since 

0  +  0'  =  a  ='  G.As  +  G,8A  =  GG,8. 

Hence,  since  AG  and  AG^  coincide,  GH  and  G^s  must  be  parallel; 
consequently  the  lines  sC  and  ffC^ ,  being  radii  and  perpendicular 
to  parallel  tangents  G,«  and  Gff,  must  themselves  be  parallel.  And 
since  z,  the  P.  C.  C,  is  a  point  common  to  both  branches  of  the 
curve,  the  two  triangles  zCs  and  zC^H,  being  isosceles  since  zC  =  sC 
and  z(7,  =  HC^  and  the  angles  at  (7  and  C,  equal  by  construction, 
must  have  their  bases  Z8  and  zff  parallel,  and  having  one  point  z  in 
common,  they  must  coincide;  therefore  the  tangent  point  s  must  be 
found  on  the  chord  of  one  branch  of  the  compound  curve.  Then  in 
the  triangle  sAH  we  have,  from  equations  (13)  and  (14),  the  line  AH, 
and  from  equation  (13)  0  and  0';  consequently  sAH  =  0  —  GAs 
=  0  —  Jar.  The  line  A8  being  the  chord  of  the  simple  curve  Azs 
with  radius  i?,  we  have  -4«  =  i?  X  2  sin  ^or.  Having  two  sides 
and  the  included  angle  in  8 AH,  by  applying  similar  equations  to 
(13)  and  (14)  we  can  find  the  angles  A8H  and  8HA  and  the  side 
sH.  The  chord  ««  =  i?  X  2  sin  Jry, ,  and  the  chord  zH  = 
/?,  X  2  sin  \a^  ;  zH  =  ««  +  8H,  Substituting  in  this  last  equa- 
tion the  values  of  Z8  and  zH,  we  have 

iJ,  X  2  sin  !«,  =  i?  X  2  sin  ^a,  +  sH.    .     .     .     (15) 

Hence 

/2,  =  /2+_4^ (16) 

'  2  sm  \a^  ^     ' 
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a  is  known,  sH  has  been  found  as  explained  above,  and 

a.  =  2zH0  =  2  X  (0'  -  sHA),     ....     (17) 
and 

«,  =  «  —  «, (18) 

Then  by  the  equations  t  =  E  tang  ia^ ,  and  t^  =  iJ,  tang  ^a, ,  the 
length  of  tangents  Ax  =  xz  =  t  and  zy  =  yZT  =  /^  can  be  found, 
also  the  lengths  of  the  two  curves  from  A  to  z  and  from  z  to  H, 

20.  The  following  is  an  example  under  one  set  df  conditions : 

Given  J 6  =  T=  450  feet;  0H=  T,-  515  feet;  a  =  15°  00'. 

Degree  of  curve  from  A  to  Zy  1°48';  then  radius  R  =  3183. 

Applying  equation  (13)  to  the  triangle  AOff, 

T.  +  TiT.'-Tiite^n  i(0  +  0') :  tang  i(0  -  0'); 
965:65  ::  tang  7'' 30'        :    "       "        "     ; 

from  which,  either  using  table  of  natural  tangents  or  applying 
logarithms, 

i(0  -  0')  =  0°  30'  29",    i(0  +  0')  =7°  30'; 
hence 
0  =  8°  00'  29"    and     0'  =  6°  59'  31";     0  +  0'  =  a  =15°  00'. 

Then,  from  equation  (14), 

ATT         rfTT^^^^Ord         ._  sin  15**  ana  tyo  *     t 

AH  =  Off — '. — -r—  =  515  .    Qo  AA/  on//     =  956.78  feet; 
sm  .0  sm  8    00'  29"  ' 

J^  =  i?  X  2  sin  ia  =  3183  X  2  sin  7°  30'  =  830.93  feet. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  sAff,  angle  sAff=  0  -  ia  =  O*"  30'  29"; 
the  sum  of  the  angles  Apff+  sffA  =  180°  -  30'  29"  =  179°  29'  31"; 
AH  and  As  already  found.    Then 

Aff+As  :  AH"  As  ::  tang  \{AsH-\-sHA)  :  tang  i{AsH-sHA)\ 
1787.71 :  125.85       ::  tang  89°  44'  45" 


cc       cc      u 


.-.  1[{A8H  -  AHs)  =  86°  22'  28° ;     AsH  =  176°  7'  13" ;     and 
AHa  =  3°  22'  17".     Then,  in  the  same  triangle, 

„        .  sin  0°  30' 29"       ,„.„„.    , 

*^=^'snr3°-w-ir'  =  ^2^-3^*^«*- 
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The  centre  angle  of  the  curve  zsH 
=  €»,  =  2(0'  -  bHA)  =  ace''  59'  31"  -  3°  22'  17")  =7°  14'  28"  =  a,. 
The  centre  angle  of  the  curve  Az 

-a^z=:a^a^  =  T  45'  32". 
From  equation  (16)  the  radius  of  the  curve  zaU 

*  '  2  Sin  ia/ 

i?,  =  3183  +  2  Bin  7°  14'  28"  =  '*^'''^'^^  *^*'  "''^  *''*  ^^^'^^  °' 
^,  5729.57       ,0  00/ 

***«*''"^*  =  4175:33  =  ^   ^^- 

The  length  of  the  curve  from  Atoz  =  100  'To/  =  431.02  feet; 

"    "      "         "     ^  to  ^=100^^  =  529.88  feet; 

and  the  total  length  on  the  curves  from  Aio  H^  960.90  feet. 

The  tangents  Ax  =  xz  and  zy  =  yH  can  now  be  found  by  apply- 
ing equation  (1).  The  chords  Az  and  zffca,n  be  fonnd  from  equa- 
tion (2). 

In  the  above  example  the  length  of  the  tangents  and  the  position 
of  the  tangent  points  were  fixed,  and  the  position  of  the  P.  C.  C. 
had  to  be  found.  In  the  following  example,  the  position  of  one 
tangent  point  and  length  of  one  tangent  is  fixed,  and  it  will  be 
required  to  find  the  length  of  the  second  tangent  and  the  point  of 
tan  gen  cy. 

Given  the  length  of  the  tangent  AO,  the  angle  a,  the  angle 
a^ ,  and  the  radius  E.  Required  to  find  the  radius  of  the  second 
curve  zsH  And  the  length  of  the  tangent  GH. 

Referring  to  Fig.  18,  from  the  data  given  we  can  find  at  once 
the  length  of  the  tangent  Ax  =  xz,  the  length  of  the  chord  Az,  and 
the  length  of  the  curve  Az. 

Az  =  xz  =  f  =  R  tang  ia, ;     Az  (the  chord)  =  2i?  sin  i«, ; 

the  length  of  the  curve  Az  =  100^ ^'        -  .    .     (19) 

degree  of  curve 
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Then,  in  the  triangle  Oxjfy  Ox  =  AO  —  Ax;  a,  is  known  and  a, 
=  a  —  o',  ;  hence  all  of  the  angles  and  one  side  are  known,  and  we 
can  find  Gy  and  xy.     The  length  of  the  tangent  line 

zy=zyH=t,  =  xy--  xz    and     GH  =  Gy  +  yH.    ...     (20) 

Prom  equation  (20)  we  fix  the  point  of  tangency  H  and  the 
length  of  the  tangent  yH  =  ^,.     Then 


R^  =  t^  cot  i«,.  .    . 
Length  of  chord  zH=  2^,  sin  ^a^; 
Length  of  curve  zH  =  100  ft. 


degree  of  curve* 

Given    GA-T=  1091.12  ft.;    a  =  W;    R  :=  955.37;    a^  = 
42°  54';  a,  =  74°  --  42°  54'  =  31°  06'. 
Then  from  equation  (19), 

Ax  =  xz  =  t  =  R  tang  -Jar,  =  375.66  feet; 
Gx^^AG"  Ax  =  1091.12  -  375.66  =  715.46  feet. 

Then,  in  the  triangle  Gxy, 

xy  =  Gx^^^  =  1331.5  feet     and     Gy  =  Gx^-^-^  =  942.9  feet: 
^  sin  a,  ^  sm  o',  ' 

t^=iyHz=zy  =  xy-'XZ=z  1331.5  -  375.66  =  955.84  feet, 

which  is  the  length  of  the  tangent  for  the  second  curve. 

Then  the  length  of  the  main  tangent  GIf  =:  Gy  +  yH  =  942.9 
+  955.84  =1898.74  feet;  yH-t^-  R,  tan  i«,; 

.-.  R^  =  t,  cot  ia,  =  955.84  X  cot  15°  33'  =  3435.00  feet. 

Length  of  chord  Az  =  2i2  sin  \a^  =    698.74  feet; 

"      "     zH  =  2i?,  sin  \a^  =  1841.71  feet; 

42°  54' 
Length  of  curve  ^z  =  100  ft.— go—    =    715.00  feet; 

«      «     2/r=i00ft.-^V^°-    =  1866.00  feet. 

5729  57 
The  degree  of  the  first  curve  is         '      =  5°  59'  50",  or  practi- 
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5729.57 
cally  a  6°  curve;  and  of  the  second  curve,    ^    '      =  1°  40'  10", 

o4t5o 

nearly  a  1°  40'  curve. 

This  last  example  is  applied  when  a  simple  curve,  if  run  all  the 
distance  between  the  tangents,  would  rest  partly  on  good  ground 
and  partly  on  bad  ground,  in  which  case  a  6°  curve  would  be  run 
to  a  certain  point  resting  on  good  ground;  then  by  changing  to  a 
1°  40'  curve  the  line  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  ground. 

The  following  is  a  useful  application  of  compound  curves  (see 
Fig.  19): 


4 

I 


"^-^^ 


Fio.  19. 

21.  Having  run  any  two  curves,  such  as  AEB,  a  4"*  curve,  and 
CFH^,  a  6**  curve,  which  are  connected  by  a  straight  tangent  BO, 
required  to  find  the  points  E  and  F  of  tangency  for  any  curve,  say 
r  carve,  thereby  connecting  the  curves  by  an  easy  curve  instead  of 
the  straight  tangent. 

Given,  then,  AEB,  a  4^  curve,  and  CFH,,  a  6°  curve,  BC  =  774.0 
feet,  to  find  the  distances  BE  and  OF  in  order  to  locate  the 
P.  C.  C.'s  E  and  F.  We  have  by  construction  KG^BG-BK  = 
BG-Cff^R-R,-  1432.5  -  955  =  477.5  feet.  Prom  the 
triangle  KGff, 

KH^KGx  tang  KGH\    .\  tang  KGH  =  =5?=  iSt  =  1-62094 ; 
hence 

JTGH  =  58**  20',    and     Gff  =   -^^ vr  =  909.4  feet. 

sin  KGH 
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Since  EI  and  IF  are  the  radii  of  the  substitute  curve,  which  i» 
a  1°  curve  in  this  case,  they  are  always  known,  and  in  this  case 
equal  to  5730  feet;  hence 

GI=  5730  -  1432.5  =  4297.5  feet; 
IH  =  5730  -  955  =  4775  feet; 
(?ir=  909.4  feet. 

All  three  sides  in  the  triangle  GHI  are  known,  consequently  the 
angles  can  be  found.    Applying  the  proper  formulse,  we  find 

QIH  =  a  =  9M8';  GHI  =  «  =  53°  20'; 

and  ^<?/=116°52'; 

EGH  =  GIH  +  GHI  =  a  +  «  =  63°  08'. 
Then 

EGB  =  EGH-  KGH  =  63.08  -  58.20  =  4°  48', 

and  the  length  of  arc  BE  for  a  4°  curve  =  100  ft.-^  =  120  feet. 
And  similarly 

CHF  ^  OHF-  OHO  =  a  -  EGB  =  9°  48'  -  4°  48'  =  5°  00', 

and  the  length  of  the  arc  CFtox  a  6°  =  lOOf  ft.  =  83.3  feet.  The 
points  of  tangency  E  and  F  being  found,  the  simple  curve  EmF 
can  be  run  in.  By  similar  application  of  the  above  principle,  the 
joining  of  a  curve  and  a  straight  line  can  be  effected  by  flattening 
the  curve  for  a  short  distance  from  the  P.  C.  and  P.  T.,  rendering 
an  easier  and  more  gradual  change  from  a  straight  line  to  a  sharp 
curve. 

The  preceding  examples  are  selected  as  well  representing  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  compound  curves.  There  may  be  and  are  simpler 
solutions  of  these  problems;  and  while  simplicity  and  rapidity  of 
solving  such  problems  are  of  the  first  importance,  the  writer  has 
adopted  the  above  forms  as  clearly  setting  forth  the  essential  and 
constant  relations  existing  between  the  quantities.  The  first  two 
examples  were  worked  out  accurately,  carrying  distances  to  hun- 
dredths, and  angles  to  seconds  of  arc.     In  the  last,  distances  are 
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only  carried  to  tenths,  and  ares  to  minutes.  All  the  computations 
should  be  accurately  made,  but  it  must  not  be  expected  that  on 
the  field  curves  and  tangents  will  come  together  as  accurately 
as  they  are  plotted  on  paper  and  scaled  from  the  computations. 
The  transit  is  ordinarily  graduated  to  read  only  to  minutes,  and 
by  estimates  to  half  or  quarter  minutes;  the  chain  is  not  as 
accurate  as  a  steel  tape;  the  ground  is  rough  and  broken:  con- 
sequently absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  expected.  In  run- 
ning a  2^  curve  for  a  distance  of  1500  to  2000  feet  and  missing 
closing  on  the  tangent  with  6  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  exact  point 
is  doing  about  as  well  as  if  you  should  waste  a  week's  time,  as  is 
often  done  by  young  engineers,  in  the  vain  effort  to  get  exactly 
accurate  results.  The  curvatures  can  be  slightly  changed  near  the 
P.  T.  to  make  the  stakes  come  in  properly.  After  the  roadbed  has 
been  constructed,  with  clear  lines  of  sight,  using  a  steel  tape  on  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  roadbed,  any  such  slight  inaccuracies  can  be 
adjusted;  and  if  accuracy  is  required  in  the  beginning,  accurate 
instruments  and  tapes  should  be  used.  But  such  care  is  not  neces- 
sary in  locating  lines,  as  it  would  cause  too  much  waste  of  time. 
Resident  engineers  on  construction  will  have  the  time,  and  should 
accurately  adjust  the  alignment  where  necessary.  This  subject  will 
be  further  discussed  under  the  head  of  Track-laying. 

REVERSED   CURVES. 

22.  In  compound  curves  both  branches  lie  on  the  same  side  of 
the  common  tangent,  and  they  necessarily  have  unequal  radii.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  two  branches  of  the  curve  having  a  common 
tangent  lie  on  different  sides  of  the  tangent,  the  one  must  turn  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  they  form  what  is  termed  a 
reversed  curve.  The  common  tangent  point  is  called  the  P.  R.  C, 
the  point  of  reversed  curve. 

A  reversed  curve  may  connect  two  parallel  lines,  or  lines  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  the  two  radii  may  be  unequal  or  equal.  The 
P.  R  G.  of  a  reversed  curve  connecting  two  parallel  lines  or  tan- 
gents will  be  on  the  line  connecting  the  tangent  points. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  case  of  a  reversed  curve  connecting  two 
parallel  tangents,  AB.and  CD. 

Given  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallel   tan- 
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gents  AB  and  DC=  BF=  EO  =  x,  and  BC=t/,  the  distance 
between  the  tangent  points  B  and  C.  Required  the  point  G,  the 
P.  R.  C,  and  the  equal  radii  00  =  0'0  =  R.  From  the  construc- 
tion it  is  evident  that  the  angles  of  intersection  of  the  tangents, 
and  consequently  the  centre  angles  BOO  and  GO^C,  are  equal, 
a  =  a^,  and,  as  the  sides  of  the  triangles  BO  and  OG  are  equal 
and  equal  to  the  ffO,  and  0^C,  the  triangles  BOG  and  GO^C  are 
equal;  hence  B0=^  GC=iBC,  and  the  P.  R.  C.  is  at  the  centre 


Fig.  20. 

of  BO.  In  the  triangle  BOO  draw  OH  perpendicular  to  BG, 
Then  the  triangles  BOH  and  CBE  are  similar,  having  equal 
angles;  hence 

BO:BH::BC:EC,    or    R  liyUBO)  ::y  :x;    .\R==f.     (23) 

Assuming  y  =  300  feet,  x  =  14  feet,  .-.  R  =  1607.1,  and  the 
curves  will  be  3°  34'  curves.  If  R  and  x  are  given,  y  can  be  found; 
or  if  R  and  y  are  given,  then  x  can  be  found. 


BG 


BG  =  2R  sin  ia, ,    .*.  sin  ^or,  =  -^^  = 


150 


2R       3214.2 
«,  =  «  =  5^  22', 


=  0.0467; 


Given  EC  =  x,  BO  =  y,  radius  BO  =  72  of  a  reversed  curve 
connecting  two  parallel  tangents  (see  Fig.  21).  Find  the  point  G, 
the  P.  R.  C,  and  the  radius  0,0  of  the  second  curve. 
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Drawing  the  perpendiculars  OH  and  0,K,  from  the  similar  tri- 
angles BOH  and  BCE  we  have,  from  Fig.  21, 

EC :  BC :.  BH :  BO; 


„„      EC-kBO      xR         ,    „„„       „^      2Rx 
BH  = frpi —  =  — ,    and    '2BH  =  BO  = . 


2Rx 


BC 


(24) 
(25) 


and  from  dmilar  triangles  BCE  and  KO,G, 

EC :  BC ::  KC '.  0,0; 

,.  ^.  =  o,C=  BCxKC^yxiOC^yX&C 

*         *  EC  X  2x  ^    ' 

Given  y  =  BC=  200  feet,  a:  =  ^C  =  14  feet,  R  =  1000  feet. 
The  first  portion  B6  then  is  a  5°  44'  curve.     Then 

2  X  1000  X  14 


BG 


200 


=  140  feet. 


Hence   eC7  =  200  -  140  =  60  feet.    The  radius  of  the  second 

200  yc  60 
curve  R^  =  0,C  = ^9 —  =  ^^^-^  *®^*'  corresponding  to  a  13°  22' 


28 


curve. 


•  1    BG       .    .  GO       140    60 

8mia=^=sinK  =  2^  =  2000  =  857:2  =  ^-^^> 


.-.  iaf  =  ia,=4M'; 


a  =  a.  =  8°  2'. 
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Required  to  find  the  common  radii  for  a  reverse  curve  to  con- 
nect two  tangents  not  parallel.    (See  Fig.  22.) 


Fig.  22. 

Given  the  angles  a  and  a, ,  and  BC  =  y,  the  line  joining  the 
tangent  points  on  the  tangent  lines  AB  and  CD. 

BO  :  01 ::  sin  i  :  sin  n;         0,C :  0,/ ::  sin  i  :  sin  k; 
i90  sin  n  =  0/ sin  t,     and      0,(7  sin  i  =  0,7  sin  f; 
hence 

BO  sin  n  +  0,(7  sin  k  =  {01+  OJ)  sin  i; 
BO  =  0,0  =  i2;  07+  0,7=  00,  =  2JZ; 

T>   •         ,    D   •     7       o  D   .     •           .     .      sin  n  +  sin  i 
i?  sm  M  -|-  /?  sin  A?  =  2  it  sin  t;        sm  t  = ^ ^; 

.     ,                             ..      COS  a  4-  COS  or,        ,^^. 
sm  n  =  cos  a;  sin  A;  =  cos  a,;    .'.  sin  /  = ^ '  •    v^*/ 

BH  =  50  sin  i;  BE^BQ+  QH;  BQ  =  R  sin  5; 
QH=  CL=  R  sin  fi', ;  .-.  BC  sin  t  =  i?(sin  S  +  sin  fi',). 
50  sin  i 


.-.  72  =  -. 


;  iS  =  180  -  (»+  t);  S,  =  180  -  (*  +  i);  (28) 

....    (29) 


sin  S  +  sin  8, 

w  =  90  -  tf ;  it  =  90  -  tf 


If  a  =  30°,  a,  =  20°.  and  BC=  1400  feet,  then,  from  equa- 
tion (27), 

^.^  .  ^  CO8  30  +  COS20  ^  ^^^2  g^.     .^   .  ^  g^o  32.. 
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«  =  90  -  30  =  60,  *  =  90  —  20  =  70,  from  equation  (29) ;  and 
from  equation  (28) 

5  =  180  -  (60  +  64.32)  =  55°  28' 
and 

iS,  =  180  -  (70  +  64.32)  =  45°  28'. 

Substituting  in  value  of  E, 

j,_  J,  _       BO  sin  i      __     1400  X  0.90286    _  qo^  «  *    ^ 
^  -  ^»  -  8^"^  + sins';  ~  082380  +  0.71284  ""  ^^^'^  ^^®^- 

In  these  examples,  the  tangents  and  curves  represent  the  centre 
line  of  tracks,  and  are  the  more  common  and  simplest  forms  of 
passing  from  one  track  to  another  either  parallel  with  or  inclined  to 
the  other.  A  great  many  problems  based  upon  many  conditions  can 
and  do  arise,  but  the  principles  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  the 
above  examples.  The  main  tracks  may  be  straight  or  they  may  be 
curved.  All  of  these  matters  are  very  elaborately  discussed  and 
problems  for  nearly  all  possible  conditions  are  worked  out  and  illus- 
trated in  the  works  of  Wellington,  Searles,  Henck  and  others. 


ART.  IV. 
TEE  THEORY  OP  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY  IN  GRADES  AND  CURVES. 

23.  Although  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  regard  to  grades 
and  curves  is  of  prime  importance,  and,  if  correct  values  of  the 
terms  which  enter  into  the  formulae  are  known  or  can  be  found, 
some  reliance  may  be  placed  on  them,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
facts  and  data  may  be  accurate  in  the  same  proportions  will  the 
results  be  trustworthy.  The  writer  will  not,  therefore,  undertake 
to  discuss  this  subject,  and  will  only  give  a  few  statements  and 
partly  empirical  formulae. 

The  selection  of  the  best  line  having  been  made,  either  from 
considerations  of  economy  in  construction,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  present  business,  or  from  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  country,  the  question  of  greatest  importance  is  what 
are  the  best  grades  and  curves  to  be  adopted,  as  they  both  affect 
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the  first  cost  of  constrnction  and  the  subsequent  and  continuous 
expense  of  operating  the  road.  The  grades  and  curves  which 
reduce  the  sum  of  these  two  elements  of  expense  to  a  mini- 
mum will  be  the  best  on  any  given  line. 

The  annual  expense  per  mile  of  operating  a  road  depends^  firsts 
upon  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  equipment,  such  as  engines  and  cars, 
engine-houses,  depot  buildings,  and  all  those  items  of  cost  which 
require  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  movable  or 
fixed  property  and  structures;  and  secondly  on  the  actual  expenses 
annually  of  all  employees,  costs  of  repairs  and  renewals,  and  the 
expense  for  fuel,  oil,  waste,  and  the  thousand  other  incidentals. 
Such  data  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  experience  of  other 
roads. 

24.  The  tractive  force  of  an  engine  is  a  force  with  which  it  can 
pull  a  load  or  train,  and  is  limited  by  the  reaction  of  the  drivers 
against  the  rail.  The  reaction  depends  upon  the  weight  on  the 
drivers,  the  number  of  drivers,  and  the  coefficient  of  friction  or 
adhesion.  Some  locomotives  have  4  drivers,  some  6,  and  some  8, 
the  weight  on  each  being  from  10,000  to  12,000  lbs.,  and  in  many 
later  types  a  still  greater  weight.  The  coefficient  of  friction 
varies  between  0.09  and  0.37,  the  average  being  between  0.15 
and  0.25. 

An  engine,  then,  with  four  pairs  of  drivers.,  or  eight  drivers 
with  a  weight  on  each  of  12,000  lbs.  and  a  coefficient  of  0.20,  will 
have  a  tractive  force  of  12,000  X  8  X  0.20  =  19,200  lbs. 

25.  The  resistances  to  be  overcome  are,  first,  the  friction  in  the 
moving  parts  of  the  engine  and  train,  impacts  and  oscillations, 
and  the  resistances  of  the  atmosphere.  These  elements  of  resist- 
ance vary  with  the  condition  of  the  road  and  of  the  rolling 
machinery,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  That  part  of  the  resist- 
ance due  to  friction  may  be  taken  as  constant  at  all  speeds  of  the 
train;  the  remaining  items  increase  with  the  speed.  The  actual 
amount  of  resistance  can  be  determined  by  means  of  dynamom- 
eters placed  between  an  engine  and  a  train,  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed as  a  certain  number  of  pounds  per  ton. 

While  there  are  many  formulaB  given  to  express  the  resistance 
due  to  the  above  causes,  some  much  more  complicated  than  others, 
but  probably  no  more  accurate,  the  following  formula  for  these 
resistances  on  a  level,  straight  track,  which  is  assumed  to  be  in  a 
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fairly  aTerage  condition^  with  good  rolling-stock  and  reasonably 
calm  weather,  is  found  in  Vose's  Civil  Engineering,  page  34 : 


^  =  m  +  ^' 


(30) 


in  which  r  is  the  resistance  in  pounds  and  v  the  velocity  in  miles 
per  hour.  With  a  velocity  of  25  miles  per  hour  the  resistance  will 
be  r  =  1 1.66  pounds  per  ton  of  the  entire  train  weight,  and  this 
under  unfavorable  conditions  should  be  increased  from  25  to  50 
per  cent.  Under  these  conditions  an  engine  exerting  a  tractive 
force  of  19,200  lbs.  could  haul,  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  on 


a  straight  and  level  track, 


19200 


=  1647  tons,  weight  of  train  and 


11.66 
its  load. 

26.  The  second  cause  of  resistance  is  that  arising  from  the 
grades,  and  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  it  is  simply  expressed 
by  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  ratios  of  the  vertical  rise  to  the 
length  of  the  slope  or  grade.    Then  in  Fig.  23  the  resistance  is  to 


*P^r 


Fig.  28. 

the  load  as  the  vertical  CB  is  to  the  length  of  the  slope  AG,  or, 
in  symbols, 

r:w::BC:AG;    '-r^w^    ....     (31) 

If,  then,  tt?  =  1  ton  of  2000  lbs.,  BC=l  mile  =  5280  feet,  and 

the  rise  or  grade  per  mile   J9(7  =  26.4  feet,  the  resistance  per 

26  4 
ton,  r  =  2000 .  £^^  =  10.0  pounds.     The  power,  then,  required  to 

0(woU 

run  a  mile  at  the  above  rate  of  grade  and  a  speed  of  25  miles  per 
hour  would  be  11.66  +  10.0  =  21.66  pounds  per  ton  of  load,  or  the 
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same  power  would  haul  the  train  at  the  same  speed  on  a  level  for 
nearly  two  miles. 

The  resistance  due  to  curvature  of  the  track  arises  from  the 
friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  top  of  the  rail  and  that  of  their 
flanges  upon  the  sides  of  the  rail.  This  resistance  has  been 
taken,  as  the  result  of  experiments,  at  from  one  half  to  one  pound 
per  ton  multiplied  by  the  degree  of  curvature.  If  r,  is  the  re- 
sistance per  ton,  and  the  degree  of  curvature  D,  then  r  =  0.5  to 
1  X  i>  =  0.5  to  1  pound  for  a  V  curve  and  from  5  to  10  pounds 
for  a  10°  curve. 

We  would  then  have  for  the  resistance  in  pounds  per  ton  on  a 
10°  curve  on  a  grade  of  26.4  feet  per  mile,  running  at  the  rate  of 
25  miles  per  hour,  11.66  + 10.0  +  10.0  =  31.66  pounds,  or  with  a 
tractive  force  of  19,200  pounds-  the  locomotive  could  haul  only  606 
tons. 

It  should,  however,  be  the  object  of  an  engineer  to  avoid  as  far 
as  practicable  locating  curves  on  grades,  or  at  any  rate  to  reduce 
or  lighten  the  grade,  so  that  the  combined  resistance  should  not 
exceed  that  on  the  ruling  grades  on  the  straight  portions  of  the 

line.    As  the  resistance  due  to  grade  is  expressed  by  r,  =  2000  —^ 

for  a  load  of  one  ton  on  a  rate  of  grade  0^ ,  and  the  resistance  due 
to  curvature  is  r,  =  D,  in  which  D  is  the  degree  of  curvature,  then 

placing   D  =  2000  y-rj:;    .•.©=  —  ,  which  gives  the  grade  on  a 

straight  line  which  offers  the  same  resistance  as  a  given  curve.  If, 
then,  the  ruling  grade  on  the  line  is  0.5  foot  in  100  feet,  the  curve 
of  an  equivalent  resistance  is  Z>  =  0.5  X  20  =  10°.  If,  therefore,  in 
establishing  a  grade  line  on  the  profile  a  grade  of  0.5  foot  per  100 
feet  should  fall  on  a  10°  curve,  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform 
resistance  on  the  line  the  grade  should  be  taken  out  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  occupied  by  the  curve  should  be  level,  or  the  grade 
should  be  reduced  to  0.25  foot  per  100  feet,  and  the  degree  of  cur- 
vature also  reduced  from  a  10°  to  a  5°  curve. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  ruling  gradients  and  maximum  de- 
grees of  curvature,  the  rate  of  grade  varies  from  0  to  52.8  feet  per 
mile,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  from  80  to  100  feet 
per  mile,  and  the  degree  of  curvature  from  0°  to  10°,  with  a  usual 
maximum  of  6°.     The  most  important  duty  of  an  engineer  is  to  lay 
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down  the  grades  upon  the  profile  to  the  best  advantage.  This 
requires  the  careful  comparison  of  several  rates  of  ascending  and 
descending  grades.  The  only  points  on  roads  that  are  fixed  by 
cousiderations  other  than  tlie  cost  of  construction  and  keeping 
within  the  maximum  established  rate  of  grade  are  the  crossing  of 
swamps  and  rivers,  where  the  grade-line  must  be  above  high  water; 
the  crossing  of  other  roads,  which  may  be  on  the  same  level,  or 
high  enough  above  to  allow  the  passage  of  vehicles  or  trains 
uudemeath,  the  clearance  in  either  case  varying  from  18  to  25  feet; 
or  such  fixed  grade  heights  are  determined  by  considerations  of 
convenience  or  are  fixed  and  regulated  by  law.  The  law  regulating 
the  crossing  of  navigable  streams  requires  a  height  of  about  80  to 
100  feet  above  low  water  or  about  40  feet  above  high  water. 

After  these  requirements  and  conditions  economy  of  con- 
fitruction  requires  that  grade-lines  shall  ascend  towards  the  tops  of 
high  points  and  descend  towards  the  low  points,  by  which  both 
the  amounts  of  excavation  and  embankments  are  lessened,  as  is  also 
the  cost  of  bridges  and  trestles. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  so  locate  the  grade-lines  that  the  amounts 
of  excavations  and  embankments  of  a  given  portion  or  section  of 
the  line  may  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible. 

A  fine  thread  of  silk  stretched  along  the  surface  line  of  the 
profile  will  enable  the  engineer  to  observe  the  effect  of  changing 
the  grade-line  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  thread,  and  to  make 
comparisons  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  final  and  proper  ad- 
jnstment  of  the  grade-line  to  suit  the  required  conditions,  by  the 
lilies  representing  respectively  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dis- 
tances. A  careful  study  of  the  profile  and  careful  comparisons  of 
the  effects  of  many  different  grades  will  prove  full  compensation 
for  the  time  consumed. 
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ART.   V. 
LOCATION  OP  HIOHWAYS  AND  CX)UNTRY  ROADS. 

27.  The  same  general  principles  which  have  been  explained  in 
regard  to  the  location  of  railroads  apply  to  the  location  of  high- 
ways. The  relations  between  the  tractive  forces  and  the  resist- 
ances are  not  so  simple  or  capable  of  as  close  calculation  and 
adjustment  as  on  railways,  for  the  reasons  that  the  wheels  do 
not  run  on  smooth,  hard  surfaces,  nor  do  these  as  a  rule  rest  on  as 
firm  and  carefully  constructed  and  carefully  drained  foundations. 
Although  not  desirable,  very  steep  grades  for  short  distances  can 
be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  great  efforts  for  short  periods 
of  time,  followed  by  breathing-spells  to  the  animals  furnishing 
the  power.  Very  sharp  curves  may  be  used,  the  vehicles  being 
turned  through  great  angles  in  short  distances;  and  although 
small  and  large  bridges  are  desirable,  they  are  not  so  necessary  on 
highways  as  they  are  on  railways.  Small  streams  can  be  forded 
as  often  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  road  on  the  best 
ground.  Large  streams  can  be  crossed  on  ferry-boats,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  being  small.  Traffic  may  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  few  days  during  periods  of  floods.  In  thinly  set- 
tled districts  this  may  not  be  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
though  often  causing  much  inconvenience  to  individuals  and 
communities.  In  thickly  settled  communities  these  matters  are 
of  the  greatest  importance;  easy  grades  and  curves;  firm  road- 
beds, and  these  well  drained ;  many  bridges  across  both  small  and 
large  streams;  in  such  cases  highways  should  be  located  and  con- 
structed more  nearly  on  the  principles  and  under  the  conditions 
required  for  railways,  and  the  best  lines,  grades,  curves,  and  char- 
acter of  structures  and  construction  should  be  adopted  as  the  cost 
of  construction  and  maintenance  will  justify,  compared  not  with 
the  pecuniary  benefits  accruing  to  private  corporations,  but  as 
measured  by  the  pecuniary  benefits  and  conveniences  derived  by 
the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  a  great  many  respects  good  highways  are  of  more  benefit  to 
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a  given  district  or  to  a  community  of  districts  than  railways  have 
ever  been  or  will  probably  ever  be. 

Fortunately^  builders  of  railways  are  compelled,  by  the  rela- 
tions between  the  power  employed  and  the  resistances  to  be  over- 
come; by  the  great  cost  of  construction,  equipment,  and  operating; 
by  the  necessity  of  securing  a  tangible  and  obvious  return  for  the 
money  invested,  to  select  in  the  first  place  only  such  lines  as  are 
the  best,  without,  except  in  a  few  instances,  regard  to  the  wants 
or  needs  of  particular  communities,  and  trusting  to  a  great  extent 
to  future  developments  being  forced  upon  the  communities  by  the 
superior  advantages  offered  for  transportation  to  large  and  im- 
portant centres  of  commerce. 

Unfortunately  for  the  builders  of  highways,  the  roads  are  usu- 
ally constructed  in  a  large  and  extended  and  thinly  settled  coun- 
try. All  roads  constructed  by  individuals  have  only  the  object  of 
benefiting  some  particular  community  or  district,  and  when  these 
are  connected  as  the  interchange  of  trade  demands,  they  are  simply 
connected  in  some  haphazard  way,  without  regard  to  the  greatest 
conveniences  and  benefit  of  either.  There  are  in  this  country  a 
few  and  only  a  few  exceptions  to  the  above  general  statement. 
Such  roads  when  once  established  are  rarely  changed.  Moreover 
the  roads  in  any  particular  district  are  neither  located  nor  con- 
structed with  reference  to  the  best  lines  or  character  of  construc- 
tion. The  roads  are  forced  to  be  placed  along  boundary-lines 
between  neighboring  landowners,  or  they  to  a  great  extent  be- 
come boundary-lines  and  cannot  be  altered  without  trouble  and 
litigation. 

The  highways  of  the  relatively  small  European  states  or  gov- 
ernments have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  both 
as  regards  location  and  construction;  and  having  them,  the  great 
benefits  derived  have  been  fully  realized,  and  the  people  are  will- 
ing to  be  taxed  to  maintain  them  in  a  high  state  of  perfectness. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  this 
country  annually  for  the  last  half-century  on  ill-located  and  badly 
constructed  roads,  with  the  result  that  at  this  time,  except  in  a 
few  States,  and  frequently  only  in  a  few  districts  of  these  States, 
the  country  is  no  better  off  than  in  the  beginning  in  respect  to 
decent  roads. 

The  demand  now  is  and  will  be  for  the  next  half-century,  for 
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better  roads.  New  roads  must  be  located  and  built  on  sound  en- 
gineering principles  and  practice,  and  old  roads  must  be  relocated 
and  constructed  on  the  same  considerations.  There  is  no  more 
important  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  engineering  than  that  of 
highway  construction. 

When  engineers  know  how  to  locate  and  build  highways  and 
the  people  are  aroused,  as  is  now  becoming  the  case,  proper  high- 
way facilities  will  be  provided.  This  much-desired  end  can  and 
will  be  gradually  attained,  but  a  beginning  should  now  be  made. 
The  location,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  rela- 
tions between  power  and  resistance,  and  the  cost  will  now  be 
considered. 

The  same  instruments,  the  same  principles  and  rules,  within 
certain  limits,  must  be  used  and  followed  as  are  required  in  rail- 
way construction. 

28.  The  best  location  for  a  highway  should  be  determined  by 
the  following  principles,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  the  cost: 

Ist.  A  straight  and  level  line,  and  the  nearest  approach  to 
these  conditions  the  more  perfect  the  road. 

2d.  A  straight  and  uniformly  inclined  road. 

3d.  A  route  which  affords  the  easiest  grades,  remembering 
that  the  easiest  grade  for  any  given  road  will  depend  upon  the 
material  used  for  its  surface. 

4th.  With  the  established  grades  select  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  route  between  the  main  termini. 

5th.  Alternate  ascents  and  descents  should  be  avoided. 

6th.  Cross  railroads  either  high  enough  above  or  deep  enough 
below  to  allow  ample  head-room  or  clearance  for  the  traffic  on  the 
lower  road,  which  ever  it  may  be. 

It  is  not  the  absolute  cost  that  must  be  considered  in  modify- 
ing the  above  rules  and  principles,  but  the  cost  as  compared  with 
the  actual  value  of  the  present  traffic,  and  a  fair  allowance  for 
prospective  traffic  resulting  from  the  increase  of  agricultural, 
timber,  and  mineral  development  and  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories and  other  industrial  enterprises.  The  considerations  of 
costs  require : 

1st.  So  placing  the  line  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  construction,  with  the  established  curves  and 
grades,  to  a  minimum. 
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2d.  To  cross  streams,  rivers,  and  other  lines  of  communication 
as  nearly  as  practicable  at  right  angles. 

3d.  To  pass  through  the  lowest  divides  or  passes  practicable. 

Where  the  cost  enters  as  a  controlling  factor,  a  straight  line  may 
still  be  adopted,  following  the  vertical  undulations  of  the  surface 
of  the  country,  or  a  line  either  level  or  gradually  inclined  may 
be  laid  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  surface  formed  by  pro- 
jecting spurs  and  intermediate  receding  valleys  or  depressions. 
A  compromise  between  the  last  two  lines  will  commonly  be  found 
satisfactory  and  economical.  These  require  a  balancing  of  the 
cost  of  construction  on  the  shorter  and  more  direct  line  caused  by 
increased  excavation  and  embankments,  and  higher  bridges,  result- 
ing from  the  limiting  rate  of  grades,  and  that  on  the  longer  line 
caused  by  an  increased  length  and  the  determination  of  what 
increase  in  the  rate  of  grade  would  be  equivalent  to  a  given  de- 
crease in  its  length.  This  requires  a  comparison  of  the  power 
required  to  draw  various  vehicles  with  given  loads  upon  a  level 
road  and  roads  with  different  rates  of  grade. 

29.  If  there  are  intermediate  towns  or  centres  of  industry  it 
will  often  be  found  advisable  to  deviate  from  a  direct  line  more  or 
less  in  order  to  pass  by  these  points.  If,  however,  this  should  lead 
to  much  increase  of  cost,  it  may  frequently  be  advisable  to  keep 
the  more  direct  route  between  the  principal  termini,  and  at  some 
convenient  point  on  this  line  construct  a  branch  road  to  the  town. 

The  above  remarks  apply  mainly  to  the  location  of  roads  in 
what  might  be  called  a  rolling  or  undulating  country.  In  locat- 
ing mountain  roads  the  same  latitude  of  adjusting  grades  and  dis- 
tances and  quantities  of  work  is  not  afforded. 

Mountain  Roads. — In  locating  a  mountain  road  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  hold  somewhat  closely  to  the  maximum  grade  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  distance  between  low  ground  at  the  entrance 
to  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  and  the  summit  or  divide,  else  a  long 
development  of  the  line  must  be  made  to  gain  length,  usually  in- 
creasing both  the  length  and  the  amount  of  work;  or,  since  the 
rise  is  more  gentle  near  the  month  of  the  gorge,  acute-angled  zig- 
zags have  to  be  located  near  the  summit  for  the  same  reasons;  and, 
in  addition,  having  reached  a  point  near  the  summit  on  somewhat 
easy  grades,  the  maximum  established  rate  of  grade  will  frequently 
have  to  be  excluded  owing  to  want  of  room  in  which  to  zigzag  or 
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develop  the  line.  It  will  therefore  generally  be  advisable^  as  the 
summit  is  the  only  fixed  point  either  on  the  alig^ment  or  grade,  to 
begin  the  location  at  that  point;  and  instead  of  locating  the  line 
and  then  running  the  levels  over  it,  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  con- 
fusion and  malposition  of  the  line,  it  will  be  better  to  determine 
the  position  of  points  at  intervals  of  100  feet  or  more,  which  will 
be  on  the  descending  maximum  grade-line,  this  can  be  done  by 
means  of  the  level,  one  end  of  the  chain  being  held  at  the  instru- 
ment and  the  rod  being  held  at  a  link  or  at  the  end  of  the  chain, 
and  moved  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  until  the  reading 
of  the  rod  indicates  the  fall  for  that  distance;  or  the  transit  may 
be  used,  the  rate  of  grade  being  converted  into  degrees  of  arc,  and 
the  reading  on  the  vertical  circle  made  equal  to  that  angle;  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  will  be  parallel  to  the  grade-line,  and  the 
height  of  the  axis  above  the  ground  will  be  the  vertical  distance 
between  the  two.  A  rod  planted  on  the  ground,  with  a  point 
marked  on  it  equal  to  that  distance  in  the  line  of  sight  or  pro- 
longation of  the  axis,  will  mark  a  point  on  the  ground  which  will 
be  also  on  the  grade-line.  Stakes  should  be  placed  at  these  points 
and  marked  in  some  special  manner.  The  bearing  of  this  line 
could  be  taken  and  the  distance  between  the  points  measured, 
the  instrument  moved  forward  to  this  point,  and  the  same  process 
repeated;  or,  more  simply  still,  a  transit  with  stadia  fixtures  and 
rods  can  be  used,  by  which  the  position,  direction,  and  distance  of 
the  point  can  be  determined  without  actual  measurements  on  the 
ground.  These  data  being  plotted  on  a  map,  a  line  can  be  plotted 
to  fit  the  ground,  which  can  then  be  transferred  to  the  ground,  over 
which  levels  are  run,  and  profile  and  estimates  of  quantities  made. 
If  therd  is  sufQcient  length  of  line,  the  graides  can  be  eased  for  the 
lower  portion  of  the  distance,  or  a  uniform  grade-line  falling  at  a 
less  rate  than  the  maximum  can  be  adopted.  If  a  line  is  located  on 
the  maximum  descending  grade,  or  any  other  uniform  grade,  an 
ascent  towards  the  top  of  a  ridge  or  spur  crossing  the  line  causes 
what  is  called  loss  of  height,  and  produces  an  increase  in  the  length 
of  the  whole  line  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  from  this  sum- 
mit to  a  point  on  the  regular  grade,  as  shown  in  the  following  dia- 
gram (Fig.  24). 

Taking  the  summit  at  B,  and  AB  the  road  descending  from 
B  to  A  at  the  maximum  rate  of  grade.     At    C,  owing  to  the 
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intervening  ridge  Dy  the  grade  is  broken  and  a  short  ascend- 
ing grade  CD  is  introduced  to  save  excavation.  From  D  the 
grade  must  not  descend  more  rapidly  than  allowed  by  the  maxi- 
mum rate,  hence  DH  must  be  parallel  to  AB,  reaching  the 
level  of  A  at  H.  In  addition  to  increasing  the  amount  of  embank- 
ment from  K  to  H,  the  original  length  required,  AB,  must  be 
increased  by  the  distance  AH  =  DG,  as  above  stated,  or  an  ex- 
cessively steep  grade  must  be  used  between  D  and  A,  combined 
also  with  an  increase  of  length.     If  the  ascending  grade  CD  is  at 


Fig.  24. 

the  same  rate  as  AB,  the  increased  distance  DG  =  twice  that 
due  to  the  vertical  rise  RC.  If  the  rise  is  10  ft.  and  the  rate  of 
grade  1  in  20,  then  the  distance  BG  =  RD  =  200  ft.  mdi  DG  = 
400  ft.  If  the  rate  of  the  grade  DCi^  greater  than  the  maxi- 
mum RG  =  10  feet;  and  DC  is  1  in  15  then  RD  =  150  feet  and 
DG  =  350  feet.  And  finally,,  it  DC  is  an  easier  grade,  say  1  in  25, 
then  DR  =  250  feet  and  Z>(7  =  450  feet,  which  shows  the  in- 
crease of  length  required  by  breaking  a  uniform  grade,  and  this 
wiD  be  repeated  at  every  intervening  ridge  where  an  ascending 
grade  is  adopted. 

30.  Grades  are  designated  in  several  ways:  Ist,  as  the  vertical 
rise  in  any  given  number  of  feet  measured  horizontally,  usually  100 
feet,  as  i,  1,  5,  or  10  ieei  in  100  feet,  or  as  so  many  feet  to  the  mile  of 
5280  feet.  The  corresponding  values  to  the'above  would  be  ^^  X  52.8 
=  26.4  feet,  52.8  feet,  264.0  feet,  or  528  feet  per  mile.  Or  grades  are 
spoken  of  as  so  manyper-cents;  as,  J  of  a  foot  in  20  feet,  equivalent 
to  2|  in  100,  called  a  2i-per-cent  grade;  1  in  20,  a  5-per-cent;  2  in 
20,  or  10  in  100,  a  10-per-cent  grade;  and  so  on.  All  of  the  above 
designations  are  used  in  the  United  States.  In  England  a  grade 
of  I  foot  in  100  feet  is  indicated  as  1  in  200,  a  1-foot  grade  as  1  in 
100,  a  5-foot  grade  as  1  in  20,  and  a  10-foot  as  1  in  10;  and  some- 
times in  terms  of  the  angle  which  the  grade-line  makes  with  the 
horizon,  which  is  the  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  rate  of  grade  di- 
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vided  by  the  corresponding  length;  a  grade  of  ^  foot  in  100,  the 

tangent  =  -^-  =  0.005,  and  the  corresponding  angle  or  inclination 

is  0°  17'  10"  nearly,  commonly  taken  to  the  nearest  minute;  1  in 
100,  tang  =  -riir  =  0.010,  angle  0^  34'  20";  5  in  100,  angle  2°  51' 
40";  10  in  100,  angle  5°  42'  40". 

31.  The  determination  of  the  proper  gradients  or  the  rate  of 
ascent  or  descent,  is  determined  by  the  power  expended  in  ascend- 
ing and  the  acceleration  in  descending.  This  latter  is  an  especially 
important  consideration  where  animal  power  is  employed. 

A  level  surface  over  long  stretches  of  road,  though  favorable  sa 
far  as  tractive  force  alone  is  concerned,  is  unfavorable  for  good 
drainage,  upon  which  largely  depends  the  perfectness  and  per- 
manency of  the  road-bed.  Gentle  undulations  of  1  in  from  100 
to  150  are  desirable;  this  may  be  taken  as  a  minimum  rate  of  grade. 
As  an  ascending  grade  in  one  direction  is  a  descending  one  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  question  of  maximum  rate  of  grade  will 
depend  on  both,  and  cannot  be  fixed  with  reference  simply  to  the 
actual  power  of  the  animals. 

If  the  gradients  are  steeper  than  the  angle  of  repose,  which 
varies  with  the  material  forming  the  surface  and  the  perfectness  of 
the  surface,  the  vehicles  will  press  upon  the  animals,  and  their 
power  is  expended  wastefully  in  holding  or  pushing  back.  A  horse 
only  moves  rapidly  downhill  when  pressed  to  do  so.  That  grade 
which  will  admit  of  high  speed  in  descending  should  practically 
regulate  the  maximum  rate.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there 
is  as  much  gain  of  power  in  descending  as  there  is  lost  power 
on  ascending.  Of  necessity  the  same  number  of  animals  are 
used  in  descending  as  are  required  in  ascending,  but  the  gain  of 
power  cannot  be  utilized.  If  the  grades  are  less  steep  than  the 
angle  of  repose,  tractive  force  is  required  on  both  ascending  and 
descending  grades— as  much  more  in  the  first  as  it  is  less  in  the 
second;  and  the  average  is  the  same  as  the  force  required  on  a  level 
road. 

The  limiting  gradient  is  then  the  same  as  the  angle  of  repose 
for  any  given  surface,  which  is  that  slope  on  which  the  vehicle 
would  be  on  the  point  of  sliding  or  rolling  down  from  the  action 
of  gravitation  alone,  and  the  application  of  any  force  however 
feeble  would  start  it.    As  the  component  of  the  weight  parallel  to 
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the  surface  of  the  road  is  the  force  any  excess  over  which  would 
cause  motion,  it  is  equal  to  the  force  required  to  overcome  the 
resistance  on  a  level,  the  condition  of  the  surfaces  being  the  same. 
If  this  force  is  ^  of  the  weight,  the  same  fraction  expresses  the 
angle  of  repose  for  that  surface.  For  all  grades  from  zero  to  3  in 
100  the  normal  pressure  of  the  weight  is  practically  equal  to  the 
weight  or  load  itself,  and  the  rate  of  grade  in  the  above  case  would 
be  1  in  50  or  2  in  100,  which  would  correspond  with  the  angle  of 
repose.  Both  men  and  animals  can  ascend  steeper  slopes  than 
they  can  descend  safely. 

32.  The  maximum  grade  for  a  given  road  will  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  surface-covering  material;  upon  whether  traffic  is 
to  be  light  and  fast,  heavy  and  slow,  or  both;  and  upon  the  cost. 
The  questions  of  convenience,  cost  of  motive  power,  and  cost  of 
construction  must  be  adjusted  by  careful  comparisons  in  order  to 
decide  what  grades  and  what  kind  of  paving  shall  be  adopted. 

For  fast  and  light  traffic  and  mixed  3  feet  in  100  can  be 
adopted ;  for  slow  and  heavy,  5  feet  in  100. 

The  French  adopt  5  feet  in  100  for  macadamized  roads,  Telfdrd 
recommended  3J  feet  in  100. 

Grades  as  high  as  7  to  10  in  100  are  often  found  on  country 
roads,  especially  mountain  roads;  but  both  location  and  construc- 
tion are  bad. 

Without  regard  to  descending  grades,  the  maximum  ascend- 
ing gracle  is  limited  by  the  tractive  power  of  a  horse.  The  total 
resistance  on  a  level,  expressed  as  a  fraction,  being  taken  as  t,  and 

the  resistance  to  ascending  the  grade  as  cr  =  ^.-7 -  ^ , — 

^       distance  on  the  slope 

=  sine  of  the  angle  of  slope,  expressed  also  as  a  fraction  of  the 
load,  then  if  PT  =  total  load,  the  total  resistance  to  be  overcome  in 
ascending  the  grade  will  be  R  =  {t -\-  g)  W;  and  if  P  be  tractive 

p 
power  of  the  horse,  {t  +g)  W<  P,  and  g  <  yrr—  t  (to  avoid  ex- 
cessive acceleration  in  descending,  g  should  always  be  less  than  t). 
The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  t,  the  resistance  in  terms  of 
the  load:  For  stone  pavements,  ^  =  ^^;  for  broken-stone,  t  =  ^; 
for  gravel  roads,  t  =^;  for  soft  sand  or  loose  gravel,  t  =  \.  Where 
grades  form  more  or  less  sharp  angles,  as  at  B,  C,  D,  and  A  (Fig. 
24)  the  angle  should  be  rounded  by  a  vertical  curve. 
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88.  While,  theoretically,  the  smoother  the  surface  of  the  road 
the  more  gentle  the  gradient  required,  and  the  rougher  the  sur- 
face the  steeper  the  allowable  grades,  practically  it  is  not  strictly 
true.  Animals  get  a  better  foothold  on  rougher  roads,  and  con- 
sequently can  exert  a  greater  traction  than  on  the  smoother 
roads,  but  at  the  same  time  the  resistances  are  greater  in  the  first 
than  in  the  second  case.  The  only  thing  to  be  done,  then,  is  to  get 
as  smooth  a  surface  as  practicable  consistent  with  a  good  foothold 
for  the  animals,  such  as  stone  pavements.  In  establishing  a  grade- 
line  on  the  profile,  if  a  continuous  grade-line  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  rate  can  be  laid  down,  it  will  at  least  be  satisfactory.  If, 
however,  the  surface  rise  is  greater,  more  excavation  will  be  re- 
quired, or  the  line  must  be  developed  to  give  a  greater  length  and 
lower  rate.  At  intervals  on  a  continuous  grade,  short  horizontal 
resting-places  are  introduced,  especially  if  it  can  be  done  without 
increasing  the  rate  of  grade  on  other  portions  of  the  road. 


ART.  VL 

LOCATION  OF  LINES  OP  COMMUNICATION  BY  TOPOGRAPHI- 
CAL MAPS. 

84.  In  the  United  States  but  little  attention,  comparatively 
speaking,  has  been  given  to  full  and  complete  topographical  sur- 
veys; nor  have  their  value  and  importance  as  a  means  of  securing 
good  lines  for  railways  and  highways  been  fully  appreciated. 
When  embracing  an  extensive  territory  the  operations  are  slow  and 
expensive,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  rely  absolutely  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  engineer  to  decide  upon  the  best  route.  Fre- 
quently, however,  a  small  and  insignificant  stream,  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  leads  to  a  low  divide,  of  which  no  information  is 
obtainable,  and  any  engineer  who  may  walk  or  ride  along  it,  with 
no  road  or  even  path  to  follow,  through  thick  forests  and  under- 
growth, and  having  frequently  to  make  long  detours  to  pass  around 
what  may  prove  an  insignificant  obstacle,  knows  the  difficulties  of 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  distance  and  consequent  rate  of 
ascent,  even  with  the  use  of  a  pocket  compass  and  aneroid  barom- 
eter.   The  time  occupied   in  the  ascent  is  the  only  absolutely 
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reliable  fact,  and  frequent  stops,  if  not  noted,  render  this  some- 
times donbtfnl;  whereas  trayelling  along  another  stream  on  a  more 
or  less  travelled  roadway  or  path  may  lead  to  forming  an  entirely 
erroneoas  estimate  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  or  more 
routes  examined.  In  view  of  these  considerations  the  importance 
of  topographical  surveys  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  quickest  method  of  making  such  surveys  is  undoubtedly 
with  the  stadia-transits  and  rods;  and  whatever  may  be  said  or 
beheved  as  to  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  surveys  made  by  this 
method,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  they  are  accurate  enough  for  the 
purposes  now  under  consideration. 

The  next  method,  though  more  accurate  and  reliable,  consists 
in  running  a  series  of  transit  or  compass  lines  along  the  streams 
and  the  roads,  and  in  addition  such  a  number  of  lines,  radiating 
from  the  intersection  of  the  main  streams  and  their  tributaries, 
along  the  spurs  and  ridges  included  between  them,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary.  This  method  is  slow  and  costly.  The  levels 
are  then  run  over  these  lines,  the  readings,  however,  being  only 
taken  at  such  points  as  indicate  abrupt  changes  in  the  slope.  These 
points  should  be  selected  by  the  transit  or  compass  man,  and  should 
be  marked  by  stakes. 

And,  lastly,  these  lines  may  be  run  by  the  use  of  the  hand  or 
Locke  level,  and  by  determining  distances  by  stepping  or  pacing. 
Whatever  maybe  said  as  to  the  rapidity  of  progress  by  this  method, 
the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  is  at  least  uncertain.  Heights  can 
be  cheeked  by  using  a  barometer.  Engineers  should  be  drilled  in 
all  of  these  methods,  and  have  facility  in  applying  any  of  them. 

35.  In  whatever  manner  the  survey  has  been  made,  the  con- 
tour-map is  plotted  in  the  following  manner.  This  will  be  clear  by 
referring  to  Fig.  25,  which  represents  a  territory  included  between 
two  large  rivers,  in  somewhat  the  form  of  a  large  triangle,  showing 
the  dividing  ridges  and  the  tributary  streams. 

First  plotting  the  main  and  tributary  streams  as  determined  by 
the  line  notes,  points  are  noted  on  these  at  those  positions  whose 
elevations  are  known,  whether  on  streams  or  roads — the  points 
whose  elevations  were  determined  either  by  stadia  measurements  or 
by  the  level  on  radial  lines.  This  gives  a  series  of  numbers,  and 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  some  datum  surface,  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  paper.    Lines  are  then  drawn  with  a  free  hand 
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through  points  of  the  same  elevation.  These  lines  are  called 
contours,  or  lines  of  equal  elevation.  Every  point  on  any  one  of 
these  lines  is,  or  is  assumed  to  be,  in  the  same  horizontal  surface 
intersecting  the  face  of  the  ground.  All  such  lines  will  either 
close  upon  themselves  after  meandering  over  a  small  or  large  por- 
tion of  the  paper,  or  will  simply  run  to  the  lines  forming  the  outer 
edges  of  the  map  and  there  terminate  abruptly,  giving  a  series  of 
irregular  lines,  often  approaching  each  other  closely  or  receding 
from  each  other,  but  never  crossing  each  other ^  these  lines  simply 
extending  from  one  edge  of  the  plot  to  another. 

If  in  directing  a  line  through  one  elevation  to  another  point  of 
the  same  elevation  it  would  have  to  cross  other  lines  of  different 
elevations,  the  line  must  simply  be  turned  off  and  run  to  the  edge  of 
the  plot  and  stopped.  To  properly  trace  in  contour-lines  requires 
a  somewhat  accurate  mental  picture  of  the  lay  of  the  ground,  iu 
addition  to  the  elevation  of  the  isolated  points  scattered  over  the 
plot.  Without  numbers  or  lines  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
higher  ground,  it  is  not  practicable  to  distinguish  spurs  from 
ravines  or  peaks  from  closed  depressions,  as  contour-lines  enclose 
alike  points  of  highest  and  lowest  elevations.  If  streams  are 
plotted  in,  of  course  their  obvious  direction  of  flow  enable  the 
directions  of  the  higher  grounds  and  summits  to  be  determined. 
A  sufficient  number  of  contours  should  be  numbered,  and  the 
numbers  placed  on  the  higher  side. 

Since  each  contour-line  on  a  map  is  the  horizontal  projection 
on  a  common  plane  of  the  intersection  of  a  series  of  horizontal 
planes  with  the  natural  surface  of  an  extended  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  since  the  vertical  distances  between  the  planes  are  usually  the 
same,  or  rather  equal  to  each  other,  it  follows  that  the  steeper  the 
ground  the  closer  the  contours  are  to  each  other,  and  on  the  face 
of  a  precipice  they  would  all  be  projected  into  the  same  contour, 
whereas  on  very  gently  sloping  ground  the  contours  are  farther 
apart.  If  the  map  is  constructed  to  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  one  inch 
and  the  vertical  intersecting  planes  are  10  feet  apart,  and  two 
contours  are  found  at  any  point  half  an  inch  apart,  at  that  place 
the  ground  has  a  slope  of  10  feet  in  200  feet;  if  they  are  one  and 
one  half  inches  apart,  the  ground  has  a  slope  of  10  feet  in  600  feet, 
or  a  much  more  gentle  slope  than  in  the  first  case.  If  a  distance 
of  4  inches  is  scaled  in  such  a  direction  that  one  end  is  on  one 
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contoar  and  the  other  on  an  adjacent  one^  the  fall  along  this  line 
will  be  only  10  feet  in  4  X  400  =  1600feet,  or  1  in  160.  If  the  four 
inches  reach  from  one  contour  to  the  second  one  on  either  side, 
then  the  slope  would  be  20  in  1600,  or  1  foot  in  80.  Hence  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  lay  down  a  line  on  a  contour-map  so  that  the  rate  of 
grade  shall  not  exceed  1  in  10,  1  in  20,  1  in  100,  etc. ;  or  with  any 
given  line  traced  on  the  map  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  vertical  section 
or  profile  along  this  line  and  determine  a  suitable  grade-line  for 
the  road. 

Contour-lines  cut  all  lines  of  steepest  declivity,  as  well  as  all 
ridge  and  valley  lines,  at  right  angles.  They  are  designated  as  10, 
20,  40,  or  50  foot  contours,  according  as  they  are  10,  20,  40,  or  50 
feet  above  the  datum-plane,  but  the  vertical  distance  between  any 
two  planes  is  the  difference  between  the  contour  numbei*s. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  contour  is  traced  directly  across  a 
stream  or  ravine,  but  turns  up  stream  and  disappears  in  the  outer 
stream-line.  For  small  streams  it  is  generally  indicated  as  crossing 
and  then  turning  down  stream  on  the  other  side. 

Between  any  two  contours  the  slope  is  assumed  to  be  uniform, 
no  matter  how  far  apart  they  may  be. 

36.  The  map  Fig.  25  represents  approximately  the  topographi- 
cal features  of  four  cases  arising  in  the  writer^s  experience.  The 
npper  portion  of  the  map  is  equally  applicable  to  any  of  the  four 
cases.  The  lower  portion  only  applies  to  one  case,  namely,  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha,  where  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  rivers  there  are  well-defined  foot-hills,  between 
which  and  the  rivers  fairly  level  and  arable  bottom-lands  are  found ; 
these  are  flooded  to  depths  varying  from  four  to  ten  feet  in  the 
highest  floods,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  line  on  the  foot- 
hills high  enough  to  be  above  the  flood-line,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  excessive  damages  for  right  of  way  if  the  line  lay  on  the  val- 
uable bottom-lands.  The  line  also  connects  two  main  termini  in 
the  same  valley.  In  this  case  the  line  marked  A  B  D'  K  0  N  m 
Fig.  25  and  the  corresponding  profile  marked  AB  D'  A'  JC  KO  N 
in  Fig.  27  would  of  course  be  adopted,  as  giving  easy  grades,  light 
work,  good  alignment,  and  the  shortest  distance  between  the  main 
termini  A  and  N. 

Such  favorable  conditions  do  not  often  arise.  A  common  case  i& 
where  the  ridges  and  high  hills  extend  all  of  the  way  to  the  junction 
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of  the  two  rivers.  In  such  cases — for  instance,  the  North  Eiyer  and 
the  James  in  Virginia — it  would  be  necessary  in  developing  the  line, 
in  order  to  avoid  excessively  high  grades  and  quantities  of  work,  to 
adopt  one  of  the  upper  lines;  or,  after  crossing  the  river  at  A,  to 
turn  down  the  river,  following  the  line  ABB'X'.  .  .  Y'O'N 
and  keeping  close  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  This  would  insure 
easy  grades  and  usually  light  work  per  mile,  but  would,  by  greatly 
increasing  the  length  of  the  line,  add  to  the  total  cost  of  first 
construction,  especially  as  all  tributaries  would  have  to  be  crossed 
where  largest,  that  is,  widest  and  deepest.  This  was,  however,  the 
hne  adopted.  It  was  a  bad  location;  a  shorter  and  better  line 
could  have  been  secured  by  following  ABCDPP'Q'QQKON. 

In  the  next  case,  in  the  district  included  between  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  rivers,  neither  of  the  two  lines  above  mentioned 
conld  be  adopted.  First,  because  there  were  no  well-defined  foot- 
hills. A  very  large  area  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  was  a  low 
swamp,  formed  of  unknown  depths  of  alluvial  silt;  a  number  of 
lagoons  or  sloughs  extended  well  up  in  the  interior  between  spurs 
of  considerable  rise,  requiring  either  a  long  development  of  the 
line,  meandering  around  these  spurs  and  the  adjoining  low  places, 
or  very  expensive  work  cutting  through  the  spurs  and  costly 
bridges  and  pile-trestles  oyer  the  intervening  swamps.  It  became 
nece^ary  to  adopt,  then,  one  of  the  two  upper  routes,  ABCDERT 
VXON,or  ABCDE8F0WHYLN,  or  after  reaching  F  to  turn 
down  the  stream  and  come  into  the  first  line  at  X.  This  would, 
however,  increase  greatly  the  length  of  the  line,  and  unless  the 
intervening  hills  were  excessively  high  this  deviation  from  the  one 
or  the  other  routes  would  hardly  be  justifiable;  this  line,  then,  from 
Fto  Xwill  not  be  further  considered.  Its  profile  is  shown  between 
rto  iV  through  Xand  0  in  Pig.  26. 

37.  All  of  the  profiles  are  made  by  sealing  the  distance  on  the 
lines.  Fig.  25,  from  the  assumed  fixed  point  A  to  the  higher  and 
lower  points  along  the  lines.  These  distances  are  laid  down  on  a 
horizontal  line  to  any  desired  scale,  which  in  Pigs.  26,  27,  and  28 
is  I  inch  to  4  miles.  At  these  respective  distances  verticals  are 
drawn,  upon  which  are  laid  off  the  heights  indicated  by  the  contour- 
lines  at  their  intersection  with  the  railway  or  highway  lines  to  any 
desired  scale;  ia  Figs.  26,  27,  and  28  this  is  taken  at  1  inch  to 
200  feet    The  upper  extremities  of  these  lines  mark  points  on  the 
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surface  of  the  ground ;  between  these  points,  such  as  A,  B,  C,  D, . 
etc,  lines  are  traced  following  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  as 
indicated  at  the  intersections  of  the  lines  and  contours.  This  can 
be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  ordinary  practical  purposes. 
Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  the  horizontal  distance  on 
the  lines  from  contour  to  contour  must  be  scaled  off,  and  vertical 
heights  drawn  to  scale  for  each  contour  as  it  is  crossed. 

This  irregularly  rising  and  falling  line  marks  the  surface-line 
on  the  profile.  The  positions,  widths,  and  depths  of  streams  must 
be  noted  in  the  field-books  and  marked  on  the  profiles  as  indicated, 
together  with  the  necessary  bridges,  trestles,  culverts,  etc. 

38.  Having  thus  established  the  profile  which  shows  the  verti- 
cal undulations  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  along  the  line,  the 
next  step  is  the  establishment  of  the  grade-lines.  The  principles 
controlling  this  have  already  been  explained.  On  the  profiles  several 
grade-lines  are  drawn,  in  order  to  show  the  effect  on  the  quantity 
of  work  necessitated  by  the  positions  of  these  lines  with  respect  to 
surface-lines.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  where  the  grade-line  is  above 
the  surface-line  a  fill  or  embankment  is  required,  the  height  of 
which  is  the  distance  on  a  vertical  line  between  the  surface  and 
the  grade  line;  where  the  grade-line  is  below  the  surface-line  it  in- 
dicates a  depth  of  cutting  or  excavation  equal  to  the  difference  of 
the  two  elevations.  Referring  to  Pig.  26,  the  uniform  slope  from 
Aiod,  which  rises  800  —  30  =  750  feet  in  36.3  miles,  gives  a  rate 

of  grade  (ascending)  of  ^t-t  =  +  20.66  feet  to  the  mile.    This 

grade,  although  not  very  steep,  does  not  suit  the  profile  along  either 
of  the  two  lines,  as  it  gives  practically  all  embankment.  At  B  this 
would  be  H  iiich  X  200  =  130.8  feet  in  height,  and  at  C  f  X  200 
=  150  feet,  and  from  these  heights  down  with  a  slight  excavation 
at  F  on  one  of  the  lines  and  from  C'  to  PF  on  the  other.  By 
breaking  the  grade  as  shown  on  the  line  abed  the  grade-lines 
'  with  their  respective  rates  are  found  as  above;  that  is,  from  a  to  b, 

total  rise  100  feet,  distance  11.5  miles,  rate  of  grade  =  -—  =  + 

8.7' ;  from  c  to  d,  rate  rpr  =  +  29.41  feet;  and  so  on  between 
it 

other  points  of  change  in  grade.    We  see  that  the  line  fits  fairly  well 

the  surface-line,  giving  neither  excessive  cuts  nor  fills,  with  no 
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grade  exceeding  30  feet  per  mile,  which  is  an  easy  grade.  Still 
further,  breaking  the  grade-line  into  shorter  lengths,  ascending 
towards  the  high  points  D,  R,  T,  V,  and  IF,  and  descending 
towards  C,  R'y  P^  etc.,  the  amounts  of  cuts  and  fills  would  be  stiU 
further  reduced;  and  if  the  rate  of  grade  on  any  one  distance  does 
not  exceed  the  maximum  allowed,  say  52.8'  per  mile  or  a  1-per-cent 
grade,  it  should  be  done,  unless  such  grades  occur  on  curves,  when 
the  proper  reduction  in  rate  should  be  made.  These  remarks  apply 
to  all  of  the  grades  shown  on  both  sides  of  the  summit.  It  will  De 
noticed  that  in  all  of  the  grades  shown  on  the  profiles  there  is  only 
one  grade-line — namely,  from  ^  to  A,  which  is  52.8  feet  per  mile — 
that  is  not  well  within  this  maximum  rate.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
the  simple  question  would  be  which  of  the  two  main  lines  shown 
on  Fig.  26  should  be  adopted.  The  length  of  the  upper  line  meas- 
ured horizontaily  is  \\  miles  the  longer,  as  shown  by  the  distance 
between  N  and  iV  on  the  two  lines.  With  the  exception  of  the  one 
heavy  grade,  which  could  also  be  used  on  a  portion  of  the  upper 
line,  the  grades  do  not  materially  differ.  The  cost  of  construction 
apparently  would  not  be  materially  diflferent.  The  difference  in 
length  is  not  material;  and  unless  the  alignment  of  one  of  the  lines, 
having  fewer  and  easier  curves,  is  much  better  than  the  other,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  special  reason  for  selecting  the  one  over  the 
other.  The  upper  of  the  two  lines  was  adopted.  It  admitted  of 
somewhat  easier  grades  for  the  same  amount  of  excavation  and 
embankment,  and  the  lower  line  after  reaching  the  bottoms  near 
the  point  o  required  longer  trestles  and  bridge  spans,  as  it  crossed 
the  creeks  nearer  their  mouths,  and  much  of  the  bottom-lands  along 
the  creeks  were  flooded  in  high  water.  The  upper  line  shown  on 
Fig.  27  is  from  two  to  three  miles  shorter  than  either  of  those 
shown  on  Fig.  26;  it  also  has  more  uniform  and  easier  grades,  and 
less  amount  of  work,  unless  the  lower  portion  of  the  line  is  so  de- 
pressed as  to  require  high  trestles  and  bridges,  with  greater  lengths 
in  order  to  place  the  line  above  high-water  mark. 

The  foregoing  map,  profiles,  and  descriptions,  though  made  from 
memory  and  general  impressions  of  conditions,  represent  fairly  well 
those  actually  existing,  and  fully  illustrate  the  principles  involved 
and  their  usual  practical  applications. 

Fig.  28  is  drawn  to  show  the  method  of  locating  on  a  contour- 
map  a  line  that  shall  have  a  uniform  grade;  the  rate  adopted  in 
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this  case  is  5  feet  per  mile,  or  20  feet  per  each  4  miles,  or  1  inch  on 
the  scale  adopted.  The  dotted  line  commencing  at  Ay  Fig.  25, 
corresponding  to  this  condition,  is  traced  out  as  follows:  as  ^  is 
taken  on  the  30-foot  contour,  and  the  next  is  the  50-foot  contour, 
the  difference  being  20  feet,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move  a  scale 
pivoting  at  the  point  A  until  the  1-inch  point  or  division  intersects 
the  50-foot  contour  at  the  point  1;  then  draw  a  line  from  A  to  1. 
As  the  next  contour  is  the  100-foot  one,  a  difference  of  level  of  50 
feet  exists,  which  corresponds  to  2^  inches  on  the  scale.  It  will 
not  be  usually  practicable  to  draw  a  straight  line  of  this  length  that 
will  not  cross  the  100-foot  contour.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  trace  a  line  with  the  free  hand,  gradually  rising  towards  the 
contour,  but  not  crossing  it.  This  will  give  a  meandering  line  of 
2^  inches  in  length,  every  portion  of  which  is  between  the  two  con- 
tours, the  rear  extremity  1  resting  on  the  50-foot  and  the  forward 
on  the  100-foot  contour  at  the  point  2.  Similarly  for  each  2^ 
inches,  extending  from  the  100-foot  at  2  to  the  150-foot  contour  at 
3,  from  3  to  4  on  the  200-foot  contour,  and  so  on  to  the  point  7 
near  the  top  and  right-hand  corner,  as  shown  by  the  broken  line 
Ay  1,  2,  J,  4,  5,  6,  7.  This  simply  gives  a  line  on  the  surface,  and 
necessarily  gives  a  great  length  of  line. 

If  a  straight  line  %\  inches  be  made  to  rest  with  its  extremities 
on  adjacent  contours,  it  will  usually  cross  other  contour-lines,  and 
to  bring  it  to  a  uniform  grade  or  slope  a  certain  amount  of  excava- 
tion and  embankment  will  be  required.  A  combination  of  these 
two  processes  is  usually  resorted  to  when  it  is  required  to  locate  a 
highway  or  railway  on  a  given  rate  of  grade.  It  is  a  mere  question 
of  balancing  the  cost  of  construction,  operating,  and  maintenance 
on  a  long  line  with  small  amounts  of  work,  and  a  shorter  line  with 
greater  amounts  of  excavation,  embankments,  bridges,  etc. 

The  light  grade  of  5  feet  per  mile  was  adopted  to  explain  the 
methods.  Grades  for  railways  go  as  high  as  from  20  to  80  feet  per 
mile,  or  from  0.379  to  1.51  feet  per  100  feet;  and  for  highways  from 
1  to  5  feet  or  more  in  100  feet,  equivalent  to  from  52.8  to  264.0  or 
more  feet  per  mile. 

The  usual  scale  adopted  in  constructing  profiles  for  railways  is, 
for  the  horizontal  distances,  400  to  500  feet  to  the  inch,  and  for 
the  vertical  scale,  20  feet  to  the  inch. 

89.  Making  a  profile  simply  from  the  level-notes  as  taken  along 
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any  given  line  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  above.  Horizontal 
distances  equal  to  the  intervals  from  point  to  point  are  first  sealed 
on  a  horizontal  line,  and  verticals  are  drawn  at  the  points  of  division 
to  the  adopted  scale  representing  the  surface  elevations  at  these 
points.  A  line  traced  through  their  upper  extremities  gives  the 
undulations  of  the  ground  along  the  line. 

The  regular  distances  horizontally  are  100  feet.  Any  abrupt 
changes  in  elevation,  such  as  rises  or  depressions,  ditches,  banks  of 
streams  and  their  beds,  when  practical,  are  noted,  and  placed  at  their 
proper  positions  with  respect  to  the  regular  stations.  Grade-lines 
are  then  tried  and  established  according  to  the  principles  and  re- 
quirements already  explained.  The  following  are  examples  of  the 
usual  methods  of  keeping  the  field-notes.  The  more  common  form 
is  that  known  as  the  heigh t-of -instrument  method. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  entry  is  the  elevation  of  the 
bench-mark,  105.00,  in  the  column  headed  Surface  Heights.  The 
instrument  being  set  up  at  some  suitable  point,  so  that  the  line  of 
sight,  when  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  horizontal,  will  pass  above 
the  bench-mark,  the  reading  of  the  rod  on  this  point  1.21  foot,  the 
line  of  sight  may  be  forward  or  rearward  with  respect  to  the  line.  It 
is,  however,  usually  called  a  back-sight,  more  properly  a  plus  sight. 
This  reading  is  entered  in  the  column  of  back-sights.  Adding  1.21 
to  the  elevation  of  the  bench-mark,  it  gives  106.31,  which  is  called 
the  height  of  the  instrument.  This  means  that  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope is  106.21  feet  above  a  fixed  datum-plane,  which  remains  fixed 
with  respect  to  any  point  of  the  line.  The  rod  is  then  held  at  sta- 
tions 50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  and  at  the  points  +  15,  +  25,  +  35,  +  60, 
marking  the  banks  and  bed  and  surface  of  the  creek.  All  of  these 
readings  on  the  rod  are  recorded  in  the  column  of  Fore-sights,  or 
more  properly  Miiius  sights,  as  the  direction  in  which  the  sights 
are  taken  is  immaterial.  These  rod  readings  deducted  from  the 
height  of  the  instrument  give  the  surface  heights  of  the  ground 
above  the  same  datum-plane.  These  differences  are  recorded  in 
the  column  of  Surface  Heights.  The  last  reading,  being  only  0.51 
foot,  shows  that  the  line  of  sight  which  must  be  maintained  in  a 
horizontal  direction  is  about  to  intersect  the  ground  surface,  and 
no  further  readings  of  the  rod  can  be  taken,  as  the  ground  is  still 
rising.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  move  the  instrument  forward. 
To  keep  up  a  continuous  line  with  reference  to  the  datum-plane,  a 
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tnrning-point  is  taken^  tha4;  is^  a  stake  or  peg  is  driven  into  the 
groond  firmly;*  this  is  really  a  temporary  bench-mark.  As  in  this 
case  it  is  driven  at  station  5^  its  top  being  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  reading  is  the  same  as  before,  0.51.  This  gives  for 
the  elevation  of  the  turning-point  105.70  feet.  The  instrument 
can  now  be  moved  forward  to  any  convenient  point,  set  up,  and 
levelled. 

The  first  reading  taken  with  the  rod  resting  on  the  turning- 
point  is  10.22,  which,  added  to  the  height  of  the  turning-point, 
gives  105.70  +  10.22  =  115.92  feet  above  the  same  datum-plane 
for  a  new  height  of  instrument  Foresights  are  now  taken  to  other 
stations;  the  readings  subtracted  from  the  new  height  of  instrument 
give  the  surface  heights  as  before.  When  necessary  another  turn- 
ing-point is  taken,  the  instrument  moved  forward,  and  the  same 
operations  repeated.  Even  when  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  ground  does 
not  necessitate  a  turning-point,  they  should  be  taken  at  intervals 
of  400  to  600  feet  from  the  instrument  for  accurate  work.  The 
readings  on  the  turning-points  are  always  taken  to  hundredths  of 
a  foot,  and  often  to  thousands,  as  any  error  or  inaccuracy  made  on 
these  points  will  be  carried  throughout  the  length  of  the  line.  The 
readings  on  the  intermediate  points  are  taken  only  to  tenths  of  a 
foot,  as  this  reading  only  affects  the  one  point.  Just  here,  however, 
is  the  only  objection  to  this  method  of  levelling.  There  is  no 
method  of  correcting  the  error  in  readings,  and  incorrect  elevations 
are  often  obtained.  Consequently  some  engineers  prefer  the 
method  of  keeping  notes  known  as  by  the  column  of  differences,  as 
follows:  Each  sight  is  a  fore-sight  to  the  preceding  and  a  back-sight 
to  the  following  one,  and  treated  alternately  as  a  plus  and  minus 
sight;  for  instance,  between  stations  50  and  55.  +  1*^1  —  ^  =  ~- 
3.79;  4-  5  -  4.2  =  -f  0.8;  +  4.2  -  4  =  -f  0.2;  +  4  -  3.5  =  +  0.5; 
+  3.5  -  3  =  -f  0.5;  +  3.0  -  5  =  -  2;  +  5  -  10  =  -  5;  -f  10  - 
5  =  +  5.0;  4-  5  -  2.5  =  -f  2.5;  +  2.5  -  0.51  =  +  1.99. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  these  differences, 
added  to  the  first  elevation,  105.00,  must  give  the  last  105.70,  or 
-  3.79  +-2+-5=-  10.79,  and  +  0.8  +  0.2  +  0.5  -f  0.5  + 
5.0  +  2.5  4- 1.99  =  +  11.49.  +  11.49  - 10.79  =  +  0.70  and  105.00 
-1-0.70  =  105.70  feet.  This  prevents  either  error  on  the  turning- 
points  or  on  any  intermediate  station.  This  check  can  easily  be 
applied,  and  should  be  done  at  reasonable  intervals.    The  following 
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diagram,  Fig.  29,  shows  the  profile  made  from  the  preceding  table 
of  level  notes.  The  diagram  shows  the  usual  form  of  profile-paper. 
The  vertical  lines  are  100  feet  apart  horizontally,  and  the  station 
numbers  are  marked  at  the  bottom;  every  tenth  vertical  is  a  heavy 
line  to  facilitate  keeping  station  numbers  consecutively.  Perpen- 
dicular to  these  are  a  series  of  horizontal  lines  spaced  1  foot  verti- 
cally, every  fifth  line  made  heavy  and  every  twenty-fifth  line  still 
heavier  to  aid  in  counting  off  feet  of  elevation.  The  bottom  line 
may  be  either  the  datum-plane  or  any  plane  parallel  and  above  it; 
for  economy  of  space  it  is  taken  at  an  elevation  of  95  feet  above 
the  datum  in  the  diagram.  At  station  50  the  elevation  is  101.2 ;  a 
dot  is  made  on  the  101  line  above  station  50.  At  station  51  it  is 
102;  a  dot  is  made  on  the  102  line.  At  station  3  it  is  102.7 ;  a  dot  is 
made  between  lines  102  and  103;  and  at  station  60  a  dot  between 
lines  113  and  114,  to  indicate  an  elevation  of  113.7  feet.  And  so  on 
for  each  station,  and  such  ravines,  ditches,  or  rises  as  are  seen  be- 
tween stations  54  and  55,  61  and  62,  67  and  68,  and  72  and  73.  No 
matter  how  long  the  line,  the  profile  is  constructed  as  shown  above. 
By  the  aid  of  the  lines  on  the  profile-paper  the  work  is  carried  on 
rapidly.  The  grade  elevation  at  station  50  is  105.21 ;  it  rises  then  on 
a  0.5  grade  to  station  54,  where  it  is  107.21 ;  then  on  a  0.25  grade  to 
station  56,  where  it  is  107.71 ;  then  on  a  1-foot  grade  to  63,  where  it  is 
114.71;  then  on  a  descending  grade  of  0.6  to  station  67,  at  which  it 
is  112.31;  then  on  a  rising  0.8  grade  for  50  feet,  and  from  there  to 
the  end  on  a  +  1.0-foot  grade.  The  proper  elevations  at  these 
points  being  marked,  straight  lines  joining  them  gives  the  grade- 
lines.  The  distances  between  these  lines  and  the  surface-lines 
show  the  cuts  or  fills,  as  recorded  in  the  last  column  of  the  notes. 
The  grade-line  as  established  does  very  well,  except  between  c  and 
h.  This  gives  some  heavy  cutting,  relatively  speaking.  The  hori- 
zontal  scale  being  small  as  compared  with  the  vertical  scale,  makes 
the  profile  appear  more  undulating  than  really  exists.  A  uniform 
grade  from  a  to  J  would  diminish  the  cutting,  but  would  increase 
the  filling  and  the  heights  and  cost  of  the  trestle  and  bridge  re- 
quired between  c  and  d\  which  is  the  better  to  adopt  is  mainly  one 
of  cost.  The  better  grades  would  be  obtained  by  adopting  that 
direct  from  a  to  5,  Grade  heights  must  always  be  calculated  from 
point  to  point,  and  not  scaled  from  the  profile.  To  find  the  grade 
height  at  station  61,  Fig.  29:  At  the  point  of  change  in  that  grade- 
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line,  the  elevation  is  107.71  at  station  66,  the  distance  is  500  feet 
and  the  rate  of  grade  is  1  foot  per  100  feet;  hence  5  feet  added  to 
107.71  gives  112.71  for  elevation  of  grade  at  station  61. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 

40.  So  much  depends  upon  the  determination  of  the  proper 
grades  and  curves,  that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  their  proper  application  in  the  location  of  a  rail- 
way or  a  highway.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  expend  so  much  on 
securing  light  grades  and  easy  curves  that  the  business  of  the  road 
will  never  pay  the  interest  on  the  first  cost;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  excessively  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  the  cost  of  operating 
will  consume  the  entire  income.  These  are  the  extreme  conditions. 
A  proper  location  provides  for  curves,  grades,  and  costs  of  con- 
structing and  operating  between  these  extremes.  Although  we  may 
not  be  able  to  exactly  reconcile  and  balance  these,  in  many  respects, 
conflicting  conditions  and  requirements,  we  can  in  some  degree 
reach  an  approximately  satisfactory  result,  and  determine  the 
bearing  and  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  based  upon  a  set 
of  conditions  approximately  true.  Assuming  that  the  line  is  straight 
and  level,  weather  favorable,  and  track  and  rolling  machinery  in 
fair  order,  the  resistance  on  a  level  increases  with  the  square  of 
the  speed.  For  different  velocities  we  have  from  equation  (30)  the 
following  resistances : 

and  from  equation  (31)  the  resistances  arising  from  grades: 

From  this  we  can  find  the  rate  BC  per  mile  necessary  to  doable 
any  resistance  on  a  level  at  any  given  velocity: 

r  X  AC{z=  1  mile  =  5280^) 
^^^      r(=l  ton  =  2240  lbs.    ' 
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Table  I. 

Velocity,  «,  in  Resistance,  i?.  Rise  per  mile,  BC,  in  feet 

miles  per  boar.         in  lbs.  per  ton.  to  double  resistance  (r  =  R), 

15  9.32  21.97,  r=    9.32 

20  10.34  24.37,  r  =  10.34 

25  11.65  27.46,  r  =  11.65 

30  13.26  31.25,  r  =  13.26 

40  17.36  40.92,  r  =  17.36 

60  22.62  53.32,  r  =  22.62 

60  29.17  68.75,  r  =  29.17 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  with  a  speed  of  25  miles  per 
honr  it  requires  a  grade  of  27.46  feet  per  mile  to  double  the  resist- 
ance, or  about  a  0.5-per.cent  grade;  but  with  a  speed  of  60  miles 
per  hour  it  requires  a  grade  of  68.75  feet,  or  a  1.3-per-cent  grade. 
In  other  words,  the  greater  the  velocity  the  steeper  is  the  grade 
to  require  a  double  expenditure  of  power.  If,  then,  we  find  the 
power  required  to  move  a  given  train  one  mile  on  a  level  road,  and 
the  equivalent  ascent  which  requires  an  equal  expenditure  of  power, 
and  divide  this  into  the  total  rise  on  the  line,  we  find  additional 
length  allowable  in  order  to  avoid  the  grade,  or  the  equivalent 
length  on  a  level.  If,  as  in  Figs.  25  and  27,  we  have  a  total  rise  of 
350  —  30  =  320  feet  in  25.5  miles,  we  could  at  a  speed  of  30  miles 
per  hour  afford  to  increase  the  length  of  the  line,  so  far  as  power 

320 
consumed  is  concerned,  by  57-^7  =  10.24,  or  lOJ  miles,  or  lengthen 

the  line  to  35i  miles,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  avoid  altogether  the 
grade.    This  is  usually  called  Equating  for  Grades. 

41.  Although  this  gives  a  length  proportionate  to  the  power 
expended,  it  does  not  give  a  length  proportionate  to  the  money 
expended  in  developing  that  power.  As  the  operating  expenses 
are  not  directly  proportional  to  the  power  expended,  the  fuel  used 
may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  power  exerted.  The  wear  and 
tear  is  greater  upon  grades  than  on  a  level.  The  fixed  charges, 
such  as  salaries  of  ofScers  and  laborers,  cost  of  station-houses,  and 
the  like,  are  not  materially  affected  whether  the  road  is  level  or  has 
grades. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  in  equating  for  grades  to  know  the  portion 
of  the  total  cost  properly  chargeable  to  the  grades.    So  long  as  the 
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grades  do  not  necessitate  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  cars  hauled^ 

or  in  the  usual  lengths  of  the  trains,  this  proportion  of  the  total 

cost  has  been  taken  at  about  one  sixths  and  the  allowable  increase 

of  length  of  line  would  in  this  case  be  only  ^  of  lOi  =  1.71  miles, 

which  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  third  column 

of  the  preceding  table  by  six  before  dividing  into  the  total  rise ; 

that  is,  for  a  speed  of  30  miles  and  rise  of  320  feet  we  have 

320 
- —  =  1.71  miles,  and  similarly  for  other  velocities.     But  if 

u  X  Of .<wD 

the  grades  are  over,  say,  70  feet,  and  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  an 

average  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 

cost  would  be  chargeable  to  grades,  say  one  half;  then  the  increase 

320 
of  length  would  be  i  X  lOi  =  5^  miles  =  ^  =  5.12  miles. 

These  proportions  of  one  sixth  and  one  half  the  total  costs  are 
merely  used  to  explain  the  principles.  In  any  given  case  their 
proper  values  should  be  found  from  roads  already  running  on  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  the  one  under  consideration.  A  descending  grade 
reduces  the  engine  expense,  and  if  it  is  on  the  same  slope  as  the  angle 


Fig.  30. 

of  repose — which  may  be  taken  at  ^hf,  see  Par.  31,  or  about  18.9 
feet  per  mile,  or  rather  somewhat  greater,  say  22  feet,  the  steam 
being  practicaUy  shut  off  entirely,  the  train  descending  by  gravita- 
tion alone — there  is  saved  fuel  sufficient  to  haul  the  train  one  mile 
upon  a  level.  We  might  therefore  deduct,  say,  i  mile  from  the 
measured  length  for  each  mile,  and  for  grades  less  than  22  a  pro- 
portionate amount,  assuming  that  one  eighth  of  the  charge  arises 
from  the  grade  of  22  feet  per  mile  or  over;  that  is,  any  grade  over 
22  feet  is  simply  considered  as  if  reduced  to  22  feet.  But  for  a 
grade  under  22  feet,  say  20  feet,  the  deduction  would  be  i  x  ff . 
But,  considering  the  increased  wear  and  tear,  it  is  as  well  not  to 
allow  anything  at  all  on  descending  grades.  The  following  ex- 
ample, however,  allows  for  both  ascending  and  descending  grades. 
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At  the  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  the  divisors  for  the  total 
rises  going  from  A  to  B  would  be  2  X  31.25,  4  X  31.25,  and 
6  X  31.25  for  the  79.2,  40,  and  10  feet  rates  of  grade,  respectively* 
We  then  have 

/     2376  400  120      \ 

"^  \2  X  31.25  "^  4  X  31.25  "^  6  X  31.25/ 

=  100  +  41.84  -  5.77  =  136.07  miles 

for  the  equated  length  going  from  ^  to  ^.    And  in  going  from 
^to^ 


100 +  ( 


650  375  400 

*      A    \y    0^    OK      I      i 


3  X  31.25  ^  4  X  31.25  ^  6  X  31.25/ 

=  100  +  11.06  -  4.68  =  106.38, 

and  the  mean  of  the  two  is  121.22  miles.  And,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  any  saving  or  benefit  from  descending  grades,  the 
equated  length  =  126.45  miles. 

42.  When  practicable,  the  grades  should  be  so  arranged  that 
they  shall  be  as  easy  as  possible  on  that  slope  of  the  dividing  ridge 
facing  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traffic,  and  they  may  be  much 
Bteeper  on  the  opposite.  This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  30  by  assuming 
the  heaviest  traffic  to  be  carried  from  JS  to  -4 ;  the  length  of  the 
line  is  increased  between  B  and  the  summit  C,  and  between  0  and 
A  the  line  is  shorter,  but  has  steeper  grades. 

Assuming  the  tractive  force  of  an  engine  to  be  19,200  pounds, 
and  the  resistance  on  a  level  to  be  10  pounds  per  ton.  Then  the 
total  resistance  on  the  50-foot  grade  going  from  B  to  C  will  be 

50 
r  =  2240  X  ^^  +  10  =  21.2  +  10  =  31.2, 

and  on  the  79.2  grade  from  Cto  A 

r'  =  2240  X  ^  +  10  =  33.8  +  10  =  43.8  pounds  per  ton, 
or  31  and  44,  respectively. 
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19200 
The  same  engine,  then,  could  carry  — ^:j —  =  620  tons  from  B  to 

19200 
C  and  only  =  440  tons  from  ^  to  6'.     If,  then,  we  assume 

that  the  train  weight,  or  dead  load,  is  440  tons,  the  engine  could 
carry  a  live  or  paying  load  of  620  —  440  =  180  tons  going  from  B 
to  A,  but  could  only  carry  the  empty  cars  back  from  A  to  B, 

The  tractive  power  of  a  locomotive  depends  both  upon  its 
steam-producing  capacity  and  the  adhesion  arising  from  the  weight 
on  the  drivers.  Even  with  ample  weight  and  adhesion  long  steep 
grades  might  be  beyond  the  steam-producing  capacity  of  the  engine, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  better  to  put  steep  grades  on  shoil;  lengths 
of  road  than  overcome  the  same  differences  of  level  by  less  steep 
grades  on  greater  lengths.  Where  the  steeper  grades  can  be  con- 
centrated on  certain  divisions  stronger  and  more  powerful  engines 
can  be  used  on  those  portions.  It  has  been  found  that  on  descend- 
ing grades  of  1  in  100,  down  which  a  train  is  running  freely,  the 
maximum  velocity  acquired  will  not  be  much  over  40  miles  per 
hour. 

The  power  developed  in  the  steam-cylinders  and  transferred 
to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  usually  called  traction;  its 
amount  depends  upon  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  mean 
pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston,  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder 
or  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  the  diameter  of  the  drivers. 

Drivers  of  large  diameter  are  generally  used  for  light  loads  and 
high  speeds.  The  engine  should  be  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  steam  of  little  density,  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
should  be  short. 

With  slow  speed  and  heavy  trains  steam  of  greater  density  and 
long  stroke,  with  small  wheel  diameters,  are  required. 


RESISTAKCE  FROM  CURVATURE. 

43.  The  resistance  produced  by  curves  to  the  motion  of  a  rail- 
way train  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  radius,  the  gauge  of  the 
track,  the  size  of  the  wheels  and  form  of  tread  of  the  tires,  the  con- 
ing of  the  wheels,  and  elevation  of  the  outer  rail. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  resistance  from  curvature  is 
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inTerselj  as  the  radius;  in  other  words^  the  resistance  in  running 
one  mile  of  a  1^  curve  is  the  same  as  in  running  one  half  a  mile  of 
a  2°  curve;  and  also,  that  the  resistance  on  a  10°  curve,  having  a 
radius  of  573  feet,  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  is  about  double 
that  upon  a  straight  line,  or  about  equal  to  that  on  a  24-foot  grade; 
that  is,  as  much  power  is  consumed  in  running  over  a  lO""  curve 
one  mile  long  as  is  necessary  to  haul  the  same  train  two  miles  upon 
a  level  straight  line.  The  complete  circumference  of  a  10°  curve 
is  2;rr  =  2  X  3.1416  X  573  =  3600  feet,  which  contains  360°  of 
arc;  hence  3600'  :  5280'::  360°  :  528°,  which  is  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  arc  in  the  length  of  a  mile,  and  is  the  number  of  degrees 
of  arc  consuming  power  enough  to  draw  a  train  one  mile  on  a 
straight  and  level  road.  Theoretically  this  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  radius,  that  is,  the  flatness  or  sharpness  of  the  curve, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  curve. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  evident  that  a  number  of  long  easy 
curves  distributed  over  a  long  line  of  road  may  oppose  an  inappre- 
ciable resistance,  whereas  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  arc  placed 
in  short  sharp  curves,  simple  or  compound  or  reversed,  might 
oppose  very  great  resistances  of  a  momentary  nature.  In  equating 
for  curvature,  therefore,  on  any  given  line  such  conditions  should 
be  weighed  and  considered. 

Owing  to  the  greater  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  on  curves  as 
compared  with  the  same  on  grades,  we  increase  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing more  in  doubling  the  resistance  on  curves  than  we  do  on 
grades.  If,  then,  a  mile  of  road  contains  528°  of  curvature  doubling 
the  power  required  and  involving  25  per  cent  more  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  operating,  the  equating  number  instead  of  being  528° 
will  be  -VV^  X  528  =  2112°  for  curvature  at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per 
honr.  Since  the  resistance  on  a  straight  line  varies  with  the  speed, 
a  different  radius  or  degree  of  curve  will  be  necessary  to  double 
the  resistance.  R  :  R'  ::r'  :r;  that  is,  the  radii  will  be  inversely 
as  the  resistances.  From  this  the  column  3,  headed  Radii^  Table 
II,  are  obtained.  The  speed  and  the  resistances,  columns  1  and 
2,  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  table  for  equating  for  grades. 
Column  4  headed  is  obtained  from  R  (column  3  )  X  2;r  :  5280  :: 
360^:2-,  the  corresponding  number  of  degrees.  The  equating 
numbers  in  column  5  are  found  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in 
column  4  by  ^f^  =  4.    We  then  constnict  the  following  table : 
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Table  II. 

Speed  in  miles 

Radii  of  Curves 

Number  of 

EqustiDg  num- 

per hour. 

lbs.  per  ton. 

to  Double 
Resistance. 

Degrees 
per  mile. 

ber  in  Degreea. 

15 

9.32 

636 

476 

1904 

20 

10.34 

573 

528 

2112 

25 

11.65 

508 

595 

2380 

30 

13.26 

447 

677 

2708 

40 

17.36 

341 

888 

3552 

50 

22.62 

262 

1155 

4620 

60 

29.17 

203 

1490 

5960 

For  20  miles  per  hour  on  a  10°  curve  R'  =  573  feet,  and  for  15 
miles  per  hour^  :E'  ::  1034  :  9.32;  .'.R  =  636,  nearly;  and  for  25 
miles  R  \R'  \:  10.34  :  1165, .-.  R  =  508,  nearly;  and  similarly  for 
other  speeds. 

r,      c      e«o^     o^/xo  5280  X  360         302521  ,         . 

i?  X  2;r :  5280: :  360° :  x  =  2^3  ^^iqj^  =      ^      =  number  of 

302521 
degrees  per  mile,  .-.  a;  =  =  476°  for  speed  of  15  miles  per 

boo 

302521 
hour  and  x  =  =  528°  for  20  miles,  and  so  on.    If,  then,  a 

line  of  100  miles  in  length  has  7000  degrees  of  curvature,  and  the 

'^000 
speed  is  to  be  30  miles  per  hour,  the  equated  length  is  100  +  ^r^::p-p^ 

^  iVo 

=  102.58  miles.  To  make  the  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operating  of  two  roads,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  capitalize  the  annual  cost  of  operating  and  mainte- 
nance at  6  per  cent  and  add  it  to  the  cost  of  construction.  If  the 
equated  lengths  of  two  roads,  respectively  90  and  100,  are  respec- 
tively 120  and  110  miles,  and  the  cost  of  construction  is,  respec- 
tively, $50,000  and  $30,000  per  mile,  and  the  operating  and  main- 
taining charges  are  $4000  per  mile,  annually,  for  the  equated 
lengths,  the  equivalent  outlay  on  the  two  lines  will  be 

90  X  50000  +  120  X  4000  X  ^-^  p.c.  =  $12,500,000; 
100  X  30000  +  110  X  4000  X  5 /!qqP-C.  -  $10,333,333. 
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Assaming  that  the  most  economical  grades  and  cunres  have 
been  adopted  for  any  number  of  lines  or  routes  between  the  two 
termini,  that  one  will  be  the  best  on  which  the  sum  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  annual  expense  of  operating  and  maintaining  are 
the  least. 

To  find  the  value  of  saving  a  mile  on  any  route,  divide  the 
gum  of  the  annual  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  cost  of  con- 
struction by  the  rate  of  interest,  and  this  quotient  by  the  length  of 
the  line  in  miles.  This  value  varies  so  greatly  with  the  amount  of 
traffic,  that  the  result  determined  at  one  period  would  not  apply 
to  another.  Mr.  Vose  states  that  when  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
was  bnilt  a  mile  of  distance  saved  was  valued  at  $53,000,  or  $10  a 
foot;  it  has  come  to  be  valued  under  the  traflSc  of  the  year  1883  at 
1433,000.  The  values  of  grades  and  curves  would  also  increase. 
Assuming  that  a  grade  of  24  feet  per  mile  and  a  curve  of  10""  cause 

24 
Ml  equal  resistance  of  10  pounds  per  ton,  then  ~  =  2.4  feet  per 

mile  per  degree  of  curvature  gives  the  proper  reduction  of  grade 
in  order  that  the  resistance  may  be  uniform.  Then  for  a  2^  curve 
or  radius  of  2865  feet  the  reduction  in  grade  on  such  a  curve 
should  be  4.8  feet  per  mile;  for  a  10^  radius  573  feet,  the  reduction 
should  be  24.0  feet  per  mile;  for  a  4°,  and  6^  curve,  radius  1432  and 
955  feet,  the  reduction  in  rate  of  grade  per  mile  would  be  9.6  and 
14.4  feet,  respectively. 

Although  the  above  practical  application  of  principles  may  not 
be  accurate  or  reliable  under  varying  conditions,  yet  their  accuracy 
will  be  reliable  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  upon 
which  they  are  based.  They,  however,  indicate  the  lines  upon 
which  such  determinations  are  to  be  made,  and  are  therefore  of  great 
importance.  The  haphazard  way  in  which  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant roads  are  located  and  constructed  always  eventuates  in 
large  expenditures  to  relocate  and  reconstruct  roads  improperly 
located  and  constructed  in  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
often  been  the  case  that  the  roads  could  not  have  been  constructed 
at  all  if  considerations  of  economy,  motive  power,  grades,  and 
carves  had  been  carefully  balanced  and  adjusted  in  the  beginning, 
cheapness  and  rapidity  alone  having  been  considered;  adjust- 
ment of  these  conflicting  relations  and  conditions  being  left 
until  the  business  of  the  road  had  been  developed  and  become 
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remunerative.  Such  methods  of  location  and  construction  are 
doubtless  inevitable  and  necessary  in  the  earlier  enterprises,  but 
as  oonditions  are  settled  down  to  normal  and  uniform  relations 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  weigh  them  all  and 
carefully  and  to  approximate  in  the  beginning  to  the  best  locations 
and  methods  of  construction. 

By  spending  a  little  more  money  in  surveys  on  lines  and  in  care-- 
ful  and  extended  topographical  surveys,  and  in  more  careful  com- 
parisons as  to  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  different  routes 
between  the  same  terminals,  we  may  locate  on  the  best  route,  and 
even  where  temporarily  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves  are  adopted, 
from  economical  considerations,  on  a  few  short  stretches  of  the 
line,  a  good  portion  of  it  may  be  located  on  the  best  route,  by  due 
consideration  of,  and  balancing,  the  foregoing  conditions. 


ART.  VII. 
RESISTANCE  TO  TRACTION  ON  HIGHWAYS. 

44.  The  following  discussion  on  the  subject  of  resistance  to 
traction  is  taken  substantially  from  Mr.  Austin  T.  Byrne's  (C.E.) 
most  interesting  and  instructive  work  on  Highway  Construction, 
to  which  the  student  is  referred  for  a  more  full  discussion  of  this 
important  subject. 

The  resistance  to  traction  on  highways  is  caused :  1st.  By  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  weight  has  to 
be  lifted  over  inequalities,  projecting  points,  and  out  of  ruts:  these 
diminish  the  effective  load  which  the  horse  can  draw  to  that  which 
it  can  lift. 

2d.  By  the  want  of  strength  and  firmness  in  the  road-bed.  If 
its  foundation  yields  under  the  pressure  of  the  wheels,  the  horse  is 
constantly  attempting  to  lift  the  load  out  of  the  hollow  or  depres- 
sion ;  but  the  fulcrum,  instead  of  being  fixed  as  in  the  first  case,  is 
yielding  and  varying  in  position. 

The  first  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  31  and  the  second  in  Fig.  32. 
In  the  first  case  the  wheel  is  mounting  the  fixed  obstruction  i>,  and 
in  the  second  it  has  sunk  into  the  soil,  compressing  it  forwards  and 
sideways  as  the  wheel  moves  forward. 
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The  solation  of  the  first  problem  is  simply  one  of  the  balance 
of  moments.  Let  P  =  the  force  just  sufficient  to  balance  the 
veight  on  the  point  D,  W=  the  weight;  their  respective  lever-arms 


Pig.  32. 


with  respect  to  an  axis  at  D  being  ED  =  BG  =  x,  and  CE  = 
BD^y.    Then 

Px^Wyi    /.  P  =  ^=!F^E|.      .    .     (32) 

Let  the  radius  £  =  26  inches^  the  vertical  height  of  the  ob- 
stacle =  AB  =  4  inches,  and  the  total  weight  jr=  500  pounds. 
Then 


p  =  500  ^^^^  "  ^^^  =  314.8  pounds. 
26-4  ^ 

The  pressure  at  the  point  D  is  the  resultant  of  P  and  W.  Repre- 
senting P  by  CE,  W  by  GB,  then  the  pressure  F  will  be  repre- 
sented by  CD]  hence 

CD  26 

BG:  GD::W:  F;    .-.  F=  ^^=  ^OOg  =  591  pounds. 

The  direction  of  the  draught  is  not  exactly  horizontal  and  the 
diameters  of  the  wheel  and  axle  are  not  considered.  The  solution 
u,  however,  practically  accurate.  Both  the  pressure  F,  striking 
suddenly  against  the  stone  or  other  obstruction,  and  the  weight 
dropping  from  the  stone  to  the  road-bed,  tend  to  destroy  the  road- 
bed, and  the  tendency  is  also  to  break  the  wheel  or  bend  the  axle. 
The  power  P  is  lessened  by  the  use  of  springs,  by  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels,  or  by  inclining  upwards  the  line  of  draught. 

The  resistance  caused  by  sinking  into  and  compressii^  the  soil 
does  not  admit  of  as  close  and  accurate  computation,  owing  to  the 
unknown  and  indeterminate  conditions  existing,  and  certain  assump- 
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tions  as  to  the  nature^  amount^  and  directions  of  the  resistances 
have  to  be  made.  Referring  to  Fig.  32,  the  arc  AH  is  submerged ; 
assuming  this  equal  to  the  chord  AH,  and  that  the  pressure  is  dis- 
tributed and  uniformly  varying  over  the  surface  AH,  its  intensity 
at  any  point  being  the  ordinate  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  AH,  and 
being  zero  at  H,  the  surface,  and  greatest  at  A,  the  point  of  deepest 
penetration,  the  resultant  pressure  would  act  at  D,  a  point  one 
third  of  the  distance  AH  from  A.  The  point  D  is  the  centre  of 
resistance  and  pressure,  CD  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  load  CB 
and  the  tractive  force  CK.  CB  may  be  taken  without  sensible 
error  as  equal  to  CA  =  CD  =^  R;  and  BD  =  iFH=zi  of  the 
semi-chord  of  submersion.    Then 

CB:BD::W:P;     •••^=^§=^^5 


FH=VBFxFA;    .\  P  =  iW^^^^^^.      .     (33) 

Assuming  radius  of  wheel  =  26  inches,  diameter  52  inches,  and 
penetration  FA  =  4  inches,  then 

^i?^  =  52  —  4  =  48  inches;       W  =  one  ton  =  2240  pounds. 
Substituting  in  equation. 


1  ^48  V  4 

P  =  ^2240    ^/     =  397.1  pounds  per  ton. 

Such  formulae  are  necessarily  only  roughly  approximate  even 
when  applied  to  homogeneous  substances,  such  as  clay  and  sand. 

46.  Mr.  Morin's  conclusion  that  the  resistance  varies  inversely 
as  the  diameter  of  wheel,  that  is,  to  halve  the  resistance  double  the 
diameter  of  wheel,  does  not  seem  to  be  reliable.  M.  Dupuit  placed 
a  number  of  wheels  at  the  summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  at  the  foot 
of  which  was  a  horizontal  plane.  The  wheels  rolled  down  the 
inclined  plane,  and  were  allowed  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest  after 
expending  the  energy  acquired.  From  these  experiments  he  drew 
the  following  conclusions : 

On  macadamized  roads  in  good  condition,  and  on  uniform  sur- 
faces generally — 
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Ist.  The  resistance  to  traction  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
pressure.  2d.  It  is  independent  of  the  width  of  the  tire.  3d.  It  is 
iiLTerselj  as  the  square  root  of  the  diameter.  4th.  It  is  independent 
of  the  speed. 

On  payed  roads  causing  constant  concussion  he  admits  that  the 
resistance  increases  as  the  speed,  and  that  it  is  diminished  by  in- 
creasing the  width  of  the  tire  up  to  a  certain  limit,  say  from  3  to  4 
mcbes  wide. 

Friction. — The  resistance  pf  friction  arises  from  the  rubbing 
of  the  wheels  against  surfaces  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
This  resistance  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  Friction  of 
the  axles  and  resistance  of  the  air  may  generally  be  neglected : 
their  effects  are  constant,  and  are  independent  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  road. 

46.  The  destruction  of  the  road  is  greater  as  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  are  less,  and  is  greater  with  yehicles  without  than  it  is 
with  springs. 

47.  Upon  soft  roads  of  earth,  sand,  turf,  or  roads  freshly  and 
thickly  gravelled,  the  resistance  to  traction  is  independent  of  the 
velocity. 

48.  The  comparative  ease  of  draught  depends  on  the  amount  of 
foothold  afforded.  The  tractive  force  is  influenced  by  the  diame- 
ter of  the  wheels,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  on  the  axles,  the  speed, 
as  well  as  by  the  resistances  of  the  road  surface. 

49.  All  estimates  on  the  tractive  power  of  horses  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  vague.  The  draught  or  pull  which  a  good 
average  horse  weighing  1200  pounds  can  exert  an  a  level  smooth 
road  at  a  speed  of  2^  miles  per  hour  is  100  pounds,  equivalent  to 
22,000  foot-pounds  per  minute,  or  13,200,000  foot-pounds  per  day 
of  10  hours. 

The  tractive  power  diminishes  as  the  speed  increases,  and  ap- 
proximately from  f  to  4  miles  per  hour — ^nearly  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion to  it. 

A  horse  on  a  level  is  as  strong  as  five  men ;  on  a  grade  of  15  per 
cent  is  less  strong  than  three  men.  A  horse  can  exert  for  a  short 
time  twice  the  average  tractive  force  throughout  a  day's  work.  If, 
then,  the  resistance  on  a  short  grade  does  not  exceed  twice  that 
on  a  level,  he  can  drtiw  his  full  load.  But  even  a  single  excessive 
grade  on  a  comparatively  level  road  will  limit  the  load  over  the 
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entire  distance.  The  surfaces  on  grades  are  more  worn  by  the 
horses'  feet  than  on  a  levels  requiring  thicker  covering  and  increased 
cost  of  constraction.  In  winter  the  surfaces  become  slippery^ 
causing  danger  in  descending  and  more  labor  in  ascending.  The 
surfaces  are  more  injured  by  running  water^  causing  increased  cost 
of  maintenance. 

50.  Tires  only  2^  inches  wide  will  cause  twice  the  wear  that 
4^-inch  tires  will.  The  narrow  tires  cut  into  the  road  surface, 
forming  and  deepening  ruts.  For  light  vehicles  2^  inches  will 
be  sufficient.  The  heavy  vehicles  in  France  have  tires  from  3  to 
10  inches  wide.  Usually  from  4  to  6  inches  should  be  required. 
The  rear  axles  are  14  inches  longer  than  the  front  ones;  the 
wheels  therefore  do  not  follow  the  same  exact  line. 

Size  of  Wheels. — Wheels  diminish  the  friction  on  the  ground 
by  transferring  it  from  the  circumference  to  the  nave  and  axle,  and 
they  serve  to  lift  the  vehicle  more  easily  over  obstacles. 

The  friction  is  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of 
the  axle  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel;  hence  the  larger  the 
wheel  and  smaller  the  axle  the  less  is  the  friction.  Wheels,  how- 
ever, should  not  have  so  great  a  radius  that  the  line  of  traction  will 
incline  downwards,  as  the  tendency  would  be  to  press  the  wheel 
against  the  ground.  Wheels  of  large  diameter  do  less  damage  to 
the  road  and  cause  less  draught  for  horses. 

The  best  average  diameter  is  about  6  feet. 

A  two-wheel  cart  does  far  more  damage  than  one  with  four 
wheels  with  the  same  load,  caused  by  sudden  and  irregular  twist^ 
ing  motions. 

61.  The  harder  and  smoother  materials  used  for  road  coverings, 
the  greater  will  be  the  economy  in  horse-power.  For  example,  if 
it  requires  40  forty  horses  to  draw  a  certain  load  on  a  sandy  road,  it 
will  require  20  on  an  earth  road,  13  on  a  cobblestone,  7  on  the  best- 
laid  cobblestone,  3|  on  the  best  Belgian-block  pavement,  1^  horses 
on  asphalt,  and  1  horse  to  draw  it  on  iron  rails,  on  a  level  roadbed* 

Much  interesting  information  can  be  obtained  from  a  paper  on 
Haulage  by  Horses,  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Brigg  at  the  World's 
Engineering  Congress,  Chicago.  If  Mr.  Brigg*s  device  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  animal  power,  increasing  the  animal^s  endur- 
ance and  adding  to  his  comfort,  is  of  any  value,  it  should  certainly 
be  adopted. 
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52.  Alignment — The  line  should  be  as  straight  as  possible 
consistent  with  easy  grades  and  the  least  cost  of  construction. 
These  will  usually  necessitate  a  greater  or  less  deviation  from  the 
straight  line.  The  curves  should  hare  as  long  radii  as  practicable, 
and  should  never  be  less  than  50  feet  in  length,  this  corresponding 
to  a  114^  36'  curve. 


53. 


Table  III. 

TABLE  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  TBACTION. 


CtuuraoCer  of  Boad. 


Sand 

Sandy  road 

Grayel  (loose) 

••      (hardrolled) 

Turf  (wet) 

'*    (dry  aod  hard) 

Earth  (ordinaiy ) 

"    (dry  and  hard) 

aay(hard) 

Cobblestones 

Macadam  (bad) 

(ordinary) 

(best) 

Belgian  block  (ordinary) 

•*    .      "     (good) 

Granite  block  (ordinary) 

•'      (good) 

Pltnk.road 

A-sphalt 

Qranite  tramway 

Iron  •*        

Sleighs  on  snow  8  inches  thick,  f-inch  runners, 

at!»  Fahr 


Resistance— 


In  Fractions  of 


1/8 


1/5 

1/12 

1/7 

1/30 

1/8 

1/25 

1/10 
1/22  to  1/80 

1/20 

to  1/80 

1/14 
1/25  to  1/35 
1/60  to  1/70 

1/40 
1/45  to  1/87 

1/85 
1/17  to  1/50 
1/40  to  1/57 

1/133 
1/180  to  1/166 

1/200 

1/30 


III  Pounds 
per  Ton. 


448 

187 

820 

75 

280 

90 

224 

101  to  75 

112 
280  to  75 

160 
90  to  64 
45  to  80 

56 
50  to  26 

90 
182  to  45 
56  to  40 

17 

17  to  14 

11 

75 


The  above  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  many 
persons.  They  can  only  be  taken  as  rough  guides.  The  use  of 
the  table  is  simple.  On  a  sand  road  to  haul  3  tons  at  an  ordinary 
pace  or  trot  from  3  to  12  feet  per  second  requires  an  expenditure 
of  oyer  896  pounds  of  tractive  force,  whereas  on  asphalt  it  would 
require  only  34  pounds;  or  the  same  power  would  haul  on  the  latter 
nevly  27  times  as  much  as  on  the  former,  or  it  would  take  27 
horses  to  haul  on  a  sand  road  what  1  horse  could  haul  on  asphalt: 
and  similarly  for  other  conditions  and  character  of  road  surfaces. 
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Table  IV. 

BB8I8TA17CE  ON  GRADES. 

Grade  resistance  is  due  to  the  force  of  gravity^  and  is  the  same 
on  good  as  on  bad  roads. 


Grade  of  1  foot  io 20, 

Grade,  feet  per  mile 264, 

Resistance,  lbs.  per  ton.  112. 


75. 
70. 
80. 
2240 
20 


100. 
58. 


150.    200.    800,    400  ft. 
85,      26,      18,       18 
15.       lU.      7i,       5|. 

2240  .,^  , 

=  112  ;    aud 


rate  of  grade 


25,      50, 

211,     106, 

90,      45, 

264 
The   resistance   being  =  2240  X  -^^  = 

similarity  for  the  other  rates  of  grade. 

Taking  from  Table  III  the  resistance  on  a  Belgian-block  pave- 
ment the  resistance  of  50  pounds  on  a  level  road,  the  resistance  on 
a  grade  of  1  in  20,  or  a  5-per-cent  grade,  would  be  50  +  112  =  162 
pounds  per  ton;  or  a  horse  could  only  haul  about  -f^  of  the  load 
on  a  level— something  less  than  i.  Table  V  shows  the  load  that  a 
horse  can  draw  on  a  level  and  on  grades  of  5  and  10  per  cent,  the 
horse  being  a  good  average  and  weighing  1200  pounds: 

Table  V. 


Character  of  Surface. 


On  a  LeveL 
Founds. 


Asphalt 

Broken  stone  (best) 

"     (bad) 

Earth  (best) 

*  *  (moist .  not  muddy) . . 
Stone  block  (dry  and  clean) 

*•         **    (muddy) 

Sand  (wet) 

'*    (dry) 


18,216 
6,700 
1,840 
8,600 
1,100 
8.800 
6.250 
1.500 
1.087 


On  a  Grade  of 

6  per  cent, 

or  1  in  20. 

Poundtt. 


On  a  Grade  of 

10  per  cent. 

or  1  in  10. 

Pounds. 


not  used  on  such  steep  firrades. 


1,840 

1,040 

1,500 

780 

1,920 

1,800 

675 

445 


1,060 
740 
980 
600 
1,090 
1.040 
890 
217 


The  decrease  in  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  on  inclines  depends 
not  only  upon  gravity,  but  upon  the  foothold  afforded  by  the  road 
surface,  as  seen  by  the  following: 


Le^el. 

Earth,  per  cent 1.00 

Broken  stone 1 .00 

Stone  block 1.00 

Asphalt 1.00 


Table  VI. 

In  100.    2  in  100. 

8  in  100. 

4  in  100. 

6  in  100. 

10  in  loot 

.80           .66 

.65 

.47 

.41 

.26 

.66          .50 

.40 

.83 

.29 

.16 

.72          .55 

.44 

.86 

.80 

.14 

.41      .    .25 

.18 

.18 

.10 

.04 
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54.  In  Table  VI  the  load  that  a  horse  can  haul  on  a  level  at  a 
given  speed  is  taken  equal  to  unity  for  either  of  the  materials  used 
on  the  road  surface.  The  other  numbers  in  the  same  line  show  the 
percentages  that  can  be  hauled  on  grades  of  different  rates  with  the 
same  road-covering  material  and  at  the  same  speed.  These  percen- 
tages also  show  the  effects  of  rough  and  smooth  surfaces^  being 
relatively  higher  on  those  materials  affording  good  foothold  for  the 
horses. 

The  tractive  power  of  horses  decreases  rapidly  as  the  speed 
increases.     This  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  VII. 

Miles  per  hour 0.75.       1.         U,        2,         2^,        8i,         4. 

Tractive  force  in  pounds...  338,      260,      167.      125.      100.      7U.      62i. 

Within  the  limits  of  }  and  4  miles  the  power  increases  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  speed,  and  can  be  interpolated  for  any 
intermediate  speed.  For  instance,  at  2  miles  per  hour  the  tractive 
force  is  125  pounds;  hence  for  3  miles  per  hour 

3  :  2  : :  125  :  85.33  pounds. 

Table  VIII  shows  some  useful  relations.  Column  1  is  the  rate 
of  grade  in  feet  per  100  feet.  Column  2  is  the  rate  of  grade 
in  feet  per  mile,  found  by  multiplying  the 
numbers  in  column  1  by  52.8.  In  column  3  are 
the  weights  resting  on  the  inclines  and  taken 
at  1  ton  =  2240  pounds.  In  column  4  are  the 
components  of  these  weights  normal  to  the 
incline.    JV  =  TT  cos  a,  which  produces  a  press-  ^®*  ^• 

ure  on  the  plane.  The  friction  F  caused  by  this  pressure  is 
F^fN,  in  which /is  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  determined  by 
experiment,  and  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  the 
condition  of  their  surfaces.  Column  5  contains  the  components  of 
the  weights  acting  parallel  to  the  inclined  surface, 

r  =  fFsin  a  =  JV?^^^  =  Nimg  a. 
cos  a 
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This  tangential  component  T  tends  to  produce  motion  down  the 
incline. 

Stability  of  position  requires  that  T  shall  not  exceed  F\  hence 

T=F  =  fN=N  imga-  tTsinor, 

the  angle  a  being  the  greatest  angle  of  inclination  consistent  with 
stability^  and  is  usually  indicated  by  the  letter  0.    Hence 

/'=JVtang0=/JV: 

Prom  which  we  see  that  the  coefScient  of  friction  /  =  tang  0,  or 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose^  which  is  defined  as  the  steepest 
inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  horizon  at  which  a  block  of  a  given  ma- 
terial will  remain  in  equilibrio  upon  it.  So  long  as  7*  is  less  than 
fN,  or  a  is  less  than  0,  T  will  be  balanced  by  the  friction,  which 
will  be  equal  and  opposed  to  it;  and  since /AT  is  the  maximum  value 
of  the  friction,  motion  will  occur  if  T  is  greater  than  fN. 

(Table  IX  contains  some  usual  values  of  /,  the  coefficient  of 
friction,  and  the  corresponding  values  of  0.) 

Column  6  contains  the  power  required  to  haul  1  ton  up  the 
inclines,  that  on  a  level  being  taken  at  45  pounds,  which  may 
apply  to  macadam,  Belgian,  or  granite  block  roads  or  pavements. 
Column  7  gives  some  equivalent  lengths  of  level  roads  in  miles,  and 
simply  in  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  or  powers  in  column  6;  for 
instance,  where  the  resistances  are  45  and  67.40  we  have 

45  :  67.4  : :  1  mile  :  x  =  1.5  miles, 

the  equated  length.  Column  8  gives  average  maxima  loads  that 
the  horse  can  draw  on  a  level  and  on  the  several  inclines. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  normal  pressure  N,  column  4,  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  weight  until  a  grade  of  2  in  100  is 
reached,  and  decreases  at  nearly  a  uniform  rate  to  3  in  100;  from 
that  point  to  10  feet  in  100  feet  it  decreases  at  an  increasing  rate. 
The  tendency  down  the  plane  T  increases  in  the  proportion  of  the 
rate  of  grade  throughout  the  table,  as  the  angle  corresponding  to 
10  in  100  is  very  small,  being  about  5°  43'  of  arc,  and  the  arc 
nearly  equal  to  its  sine. 
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Table  VIII. 


a 

a 
U 

II 
fit 

II  i^ 

2 

j 

Power    required 
to  haul  one  ton 
=  2840  lbs.   on 
the  Inclines. 

EquiTalent 
LenffthR  of 
Level  Road  in 
mOee. 

0.0 

0.0 

3240 

3240 

OO 

45.0 

1.000 

6270 

0.25 

18.3 

5.6 

50.6 

1.124 

5376 

0.50 

36.4 

11.3 

56.3 

1.349 

4973 

0.75 

80.6 

16.8 

61.8 

1.873 

4490 

1.00 

62.8 

32  4 

67.4 

1.500 

4145 

1.25 

66.0 

38.0 

78.0 

1.633 

8830 

1.50 

79.8 

88.6 

78.6 

1.747 

8584 

1.75 

92.4 

89.2 

84.3 

1.871 

8290 

2.00 

105.6 

3389.55 

44.8 

89.8 

1.995 

8114 

3.25 

118.8 

3289  41 

50.4 

95.4 

3.120 

3935 

2.50 

182.0 

3289.37 

56.0 

101.0 

3.444 

2725 

2.75 

145.2 

3389.18 

61.6 

106.6 

3.869 

2630 

3. 

158.4 

3389.0 

67.3 

113.3 

3.498 

2486 

4. 

211.2 

23:^.3 

89.6 

184.6 

3.991 

3083 

5. 

264.0 

3337.2 

113.0 

157.0 

8.490 

1800 

6. 

816.8 

3386. 

184.4 

179.4 

8.987 

1568 

7. 

869.6 

3384.5 

156.8 

201.8 

4.485 

1367 

8. 

422.4 

3382.8 

179.3 

334.3 

4.982 

1385 

9. 

475.2 

3331.0 

301.6 

346.6 

5.480 

1135 

10. 

528. 

3339. 

334.0 

369.0 

5.977 

1030 

Table  IX. 


Dry  masonry  and  brickwork 

Masonry  and  brickwork,  mortar  damp 

Timber  on  stone.* 

Iron       "     " 

Timber  on  timber 

"  metals 

Metals  on  metals 

Masoniy  on  dry  clay 

"        **  moist  clay 

iArth  on  earth 

^Artb  on  earth,  dry  sand,  clay,  and 

mixed  earth 

**rth  on  eartlr.  damp  clay 

\\     **      •*      itet        *•    

*'      •'      shi^ngle  and  gravel . . . 


0 


81**    to  85'' 

86i'' 

32** 
85"    tol6r 

8r  to  iii" 

14"    to    Si" 

27" 

18i" 
14^    to  45" 

2V    to  37" 

45= 

17= 
39"    to  48" 


06  to  0.7 
0.74 
0.4 

07  to  08 

05  to  0.2 

06  to  0.2 
025  to  015 

0.51 

033 

025  to  1.0 

038  too  75 

1.0 

031 
081  to  1.11 


1// 


1.67  to  1.48 
1.36 
2.5 
1.48  to  3.33 
2to5   ' 
1.67  to  5 
4  to  6.67 
1.96 
3 
4tol. 

2.63  to  1.88 

10 

3.23 
1.23  to  09 
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Table  IX  gives  the  more  useful  values  of  the  angles  of  repose 
0,  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  /  equal  to  the  tangent  of 
the  angles  of  repose^  and  1//  equal  to  the  cotangent  of  the  angle 
of  repose. 

The  first  column  being  the  angle  of  repose,  the  second,  /,  is 
the  length  of  the  tangent  to  radius  unity,  and  the  third  is  the 
length  of  the  cotangent  to  the  radius  unity.  This  table  will  als( 
be  useful  in  connection  with  masonry  construction. 

TRACTION   ON    HIGHWAYS. 

5^.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  subject  of  traction  on 
highways  was  fully  discussed,  and  tables  given  showing  the  tractive 
power  required  to  move  vehicles  on  streets  and  roads,  taken  mainly 
from  old  experiments  made  in  France  and  England. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  recent  experiments  made  by 
Studebaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Company,  of  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

The  tests  were  made  by  attaching  a  Fairbanks'  dynamometer  to 
the  doubletree  and  making  the  pull  through  this  instrument. 

Table  IXa. 

RESULTS  OP  TRACTION  EXPERIMENTS. 


Many  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  the 
above  table.     (1)  The  small  influence  that  the  width  of  the  tire  has^ 
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on  the  draught  necessary.  Taking  the  third  and  fifth  cases,  where 
the  weights  per  inch  of  tire  were  266  and  675  pounds  respectively^ 
the  percentages  of  total  load  required  to  start  the  wagon  on  block 
paTementSy  sand,  and  mud  were  14,  16^,  and  33^  in  the  former 
case,  and  12^,  17^,  and  22^  in  the  latter;  while  the  percentages  of 
load  required  to  keep  the  wagon  moving  when  started  on  these  sur- 
faces were  3^,  8J,  and  15i,  and  3,  Ri,  13^.  There  is  not  as  much 
variation  as  2  per  cent,  even  on  muddy  roads, 

(2)  With  the  wide  iron  tire,  iron  axle  California  wagon,  exclud- 
ing muddy  roads,  the  narrow  tire  was  found  to  be  the  better,  and 
on  muddy  roads  the  difference  was  less  than  5  per  cent.  (3)  The 
value  of  large  wheels  in  diminishing  draught  in  starting  is  shown,  but 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  traction  required  to  keep  the 
motion  up.  (4)  The  average  proportion  of  load  required  as  a  pull 
to  start  a  wagon  on  a  block  pavement  was  10  per  cent,  16  per  ceni 
on  good  hard  sand  roads,  18  per  cent  on  good  level  gravel  roads, 
and  21  per  cent  on  muddy  roads;  and  to  keep  the  vehicle  moving 
on  the  same,  2^,  7^,  4,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  load  was  required. 

It  was  also  found,  but  not  tabulated,  that  with  the  weight  and 
tire  given  in  the  first  case  a  pull  of  1050  pounds  was  required  to 
start  the  load  in  mud  from  12  to  14  inches  deep,  and  550  to  keep 
it  moving.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  third  tests  from  900  to  1600 
pounds  were  required  to  move  the  load  on  muddy  dirt  roads  filled 
with  ruts.  On  sandy  roads,  where  the  wagon  given  in  the  fourth 
case  cut  into  the  road  to  an  average  depth  of  3  inches,  the  pull 
required  was  650  pounds;  and  on  level  sandy  roads,  where  the  tires 
cot  into  the  sand  to  an  average  of  4  inches,  1100  pounds  were  re- 
quired to  start  the  wagon. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  narrow  and  wide  tires  in 
driving  across  fields  the  wagon  and  load  of  the  seventh  test  was 
chosen,  with  the  tire  cutting  into  the  sod  1^  inches.  1250  pounds 
were  required  to  start  the  wagon  with  a  1^-inch  tire,  and  1100 
pounds  with  a  3-inch  tire,  and  to  move  at  a  dead  pull  650  and  550 
ponnds  respectively.  On  good  hard  roads  the  wagon  with  a  1^- 
inch  tire  was  started  with  a  pull  of  850  pounds  and  kept  moving 
with  350  pounds,  while  with  a  3-inch  tire  700  and  300  pounds 
respectively  were  required. 

To  start  the  California  wagon  with  a  3-inch  tire  on  roads  with 
deep  ruts  a  pull  of  1500  pounds  was  required,  and  to  keep  it  goir;; 
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450  pounds;  to  start  it  on  good  sod,  where  the  tire  cat  in  about 
half  an  inch,  900  pounds,  and  to  keep  it  going  600  pounds;  while 
with  a  l}-inch  tire  1000  and  500  pounds  were  required  in  the  same 
field.    The  narrow  tire  did  not  cut  deeper  than  the  wide  one. 

The  experimenters  concluded  from  their  tests  that,  on  hard 
roads  and  pavements,  there  is  no  special  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  wide  tire,  and  on  such  surfaces  a  narrow  tire  gives 
less  resistance  and  friction.  Neither  in  soft  mud  or  slush  do  they 
find  any  advantage  in  wide  tires  as  regards  draught;  but  where  the 
narrow  tire  will  cut  through  and  a  wide  one  will  not,  the  latter  is 
to  be  preferred.  The  general  conclusion  being  that  for  f^rm  use 
the  wide  tires  are  better,  but  for  streets  and  pavements  the  narrow 
tires  are  preferable. 


AET.  VIIL 

CITY  SURVEYING. 

66.  The  conditions  determining  the  site  of  a  city  depend  largely 
upon  (if  they  are  not  controlled  by)  considerations  outside  of  the  lay 
of  the  ground  as  affecting  lines,  curves,  and  grades;  such  as  natural 
advantages  arising  from  navigable  streams;  watercourses  suitable  for 
feeding  canals;  good  centres  for  the  junction  and  crossing  of  high- 
ways and  railways,  as  governed  by  the  topographical  features  of  the 
country;  and  the  agricultural,  mineral,  and  general  industrial  con- 
ditions and  capacities  of  the  community.  Frequently  cities  simply 
start  and  grow  to  considerable  size  without  surveys  or  considera- 
tions governing  such  questions  as  the  alignment  of  its  streets,  easy 
grades,  advantages  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  proper  widths  of 
streets  and  pavements,  or  any  of  those  conveniences  and  sanitary 
requirements  arising  from  a  number  of  parks  and  resting-plots,  and 
often  even  without  reference  to  the  sufficiency  and  healthfulness 
of  a  water-supply.  In  such  cases,  when  inconveniences,  conflicts, 
and  necessities  require,  the  considerations  of  proper  surveys,  sewer- 
age, drainage,  water-supply,  etc.,  are  first  brought  into  prominence. 
From  this  period  the  surveys  are  directed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
correct  the  errors  already  made,  often  at  a  very  large  expense,  or 
they  are  left  as  they  are  found,  and  the  surveys  are  mainly  directed 
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to  properly  provide  for  the  fnture  requirements  which  other  grow- 
ing towns  haye  shown  to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  mainly 
this  latter  view  of  city  surveying  that  will  be  considered  in  this 
article,  especially  as  in  this  country  the  probable  future  require- 
ments are  well  known  from  the  experiences  of  other  cities,  barring 
alone  the  uncertainties  in  regard  to  the  future  growth  of  the  pro- 
posed city.  This  latter  question  should  not,  however,  be  considered, 
and  the  city  should  be  laid  out  carefully  on  the  basis  of  some 
assumed  number  of  inhabitants  and  a  corresponding  commercial 
and  industrial  development. 

66.  City  surveying  therefore  differs  from  road  surveying  in  two 
Tery  important  points.  ' 

Ist.  The  laying  out  of  the  site  of  the  city  must  be  adapted  to 
the  ground  as  found,  as  the  ground  cannot  be  selected  to  suit  the 
site  of  the  city.  Hills,  ravines,  watercourses,  etc.,  must  be  dealt 
vith  in  the  main  as  they  are  found. 

2d.  As  we  are  to  deal  not  with  miles  and  acres,  but  with  small 
blocks  and  lots,  the  value  of  which  may  be  enormous  per  front  foot 
or  even  front  inch,  absolute  accuracy  in  the  survey  is  necessary. 
As  this  may  be  impracticable,  every  care  should  be  taken  that  it 
may  be  obtained  within  very  small  limits  of  error  in  directions  and 
distances,  otherwise  ultimate  confusion,  trouble,  and  litigation  will 
be  inevitable. 

In  land  surveying  an  error  of  not  more  than  1  in  300  may  be 
allowable.  In  city  surveying  it  should  be  not  more  than  I  in  1000, 
and  should  average  less  than  1  in  5000,  and  a  standard  of  average 
obeenred  difference  in  one  surveying  party's  work  may  not  exceed 
1  in  20,000.  Two  parties  working  to  reach  the  same  standard  may 
err  in  opposite  directions,  making  the  apparent  error  greater  than 
that  of  either  party. 

57.  As  the  magnetic  needle  at  beet  is  unreliable  and  seldom 
correct,  its  use  in  city  surveying  should  never  be  allowed.  Transits 
without  needles  and  compass-box  can  be  constructed  affording 
more  steadiness,  accuracy,  and  convenience  in  reading  and  handling. 

The  steel  tape  is  almost  universally  used  for  measuring  dis- 
tances. These  tapes  are  commonly  50  to  100  feet  long,  and  may  be 
nsed  as  long  as  200  to  300  feet. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  such  tapes  should  be  graduated,  as  is 
Qsually  the  case,  to  feet  and  tenths. 
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Every  subdivision  in  the  measurement  introduces  an  element  of 
error,  and  the  number  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  measure. 
Measuring  on  an  inaccurate  alignment,  or  with  the  ends  of  the  tape 
not  in  a  precisely  the  same  horizontal  line,  also  introduces  enters 
which  are  cumulative  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  the 
tape  is  stretched  in  measuring  any  given  distance.  These  errors 
are  called  minus  errors,  since  the  measured  distance  between  any 
two  points  is  greater  than  the  true  distance.  In  using  long  tapes, 
the  natural  sag  due  to  the  length  introduces  a  minus  error;  if 
pulled  to  any  given  tension  the  minus  error  is  reduced,  and  more- 
over the  elongation  introduces  a  plus  error.  If  a  tape  id  standard- 
ized at  a  certain  temperature,  an  increase  in  temperature  causes  a 
plus  error,  whereas  a  decrease  causes  a  minus  error. 

All  such  errors  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  self-compensating  on 
long  lines,  but  to  what  extent  and  at  what  points  is  uncertain. 

There  is,  then,  a  limit  to  the  length  of  a  tape  that  will  give  the 
best  results.    Probably  the  lOOfoot  tape  is  more  commonly  used. 

The  accuracy  with  which  angles  can  be  measured  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  instrument.  With  ordinary  transits  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  reading  nearer  than  to  one  half  minute  or 
30  seconds.  Lines  making  an  angle  of  1  minute  with  each  other 
would  separate  in  a  mile  by  1.53  feet  or  18.36  inches,  and  with 
angle  of  30  seconds  by  0.765  foot  or  9.18  inches,  and  proportion- 
ately for  any  other  distance.  The  error  in  distance  on  this  line 
would  be  inappreciable  either  for  a  minute  or  half  minute  of  angle, 
but  the  error  in  alignment  would  be  appreciable.  It  is  probably 
about  as  easy  to  keep  the  angular  error  in  measuring  angles  within 
one  half  minute  as  it  is  to  keep  the  error  in  measuring  distances 
within  1  in  10,000. 

58.  The  correction  for  temperature  may  be  taken  for  each 
degree  Fahr.  at  0.0000065  of  the  length,  which  for  the  distance  of 
a  mile  is  about  0.41  of  an  inch  for  change  of  1**  Fahr.  Such  cor- 
rections should  be  applied  on  the  field. 

With  a  constant  pull  or  tension  the  sag  increases  nearly  as  the 
cube  of  the  length.  With  any  given  length  the  sag  can  be  reduced 
to  any  degree  by  the  increase  of  the  tension,  but  this  tends  to 
unsteadiness  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  pull,  even  with  only  a 
slight  wind  blowing.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  keep  the  sag 
uniform.    This  to  a  great  extent  can  only  be  determined  by  the 
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€xpeirenced  eye.    The  eye  mi^st  also  be  mainly  relied  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  horizontality  of  the  ends  of  the  tape. 

The  catenary  is  defined  as  the  curve  assumed  by  a  cord,  tape,  or 
chain  of  uniform  cross-sectional  area  and  of  uniform  material  when 
loaded  with  its  own  weight  alone.  The  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is 
simply  proportional  to  its  length.  A  full  discussion  of  this  curve 
is  fonnd  in  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  page  177.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  assume  the  following 
equations: 

y  =  |(e«  +  e"»  -  2)  =  ♦^?-+^-m  =  ^(e*+e'«-2);  (33^) 


, .  ,  H  horizon  tension  ,  ^  ^.^ 

m  which  m  =  —  =  — r-rr rr— 5-1 — "li: ;  ^  =  base  of  Nape- 

w       weight  per  unit  of  length     ,  ^ 

rian  logarithms;  8  =  length  of  curve  measured  from  centre  or 

lowest  point  taken  as  the  origin;   I  =  the  horizontal  distance 

between  points  of  support;  x  =^il;  y  the  ordinates  of  the  curve; 

W  H  '    HI 

ir=  «?/  =  weight  of  the  entire  tape;  «;  =  -r-;  .•.  —  =  -rp.    If 

H 

—  is  constant,  that  is,  if  the  horizontal  pull  is  constant,  then  for 

the  same  tape  both  y  and  a  will  be  constant,  but  will  vary  with  dif- 

Hl 
ferent  tapes;  but  if  -^  is  constant,  both  y  and  8  are  constant. 

If  the  chain  is  100  feet  long,  then  2;  =  50  feet;  let  H^IO 

jj 
pounds,  w  =  0.0125  pounds,  then  —  =  800;  y  becomes  1.56  feet; 

«  =  50.0325,  .-.  2«  =  100.0650  and  2*  —  /  =  0.065  feet;  and  from 
the  formula  for  elongation  (see  Johnson's  Surveviug,  page  379), 

A  =  -^,  and  making  the  section  k  =  — ,  B  =  27500000,  then 

A  =  0.01.    With  H=20  pounds,  y  =  0.78  feet;  2*  —  /  =  0.014 

feet;  ^  =  16 ;  A  =  0.02  feet.    With  H  =  30  pounds,  y  =  0.52  feet ; 
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JT 

28-- I  —  0.007;  -=  =  24;  A.  =  0.03 -feet.    And  similarly  for  any 
rr  rr 

other  ratio  of  —  and  ^=7  for  a  100-foot  tape.     We  then  have,  for 

to  W  ^  ' 

the  three  relations  taken. 


Ist, 

—  error. 
0.065  foot 

A 
+  error. 

0.01  foot 

Resultant  error 

in  100  feet 

±  error. 

-  0.055  foot 

In  1000  feet 
±  error. 

-  0.55  foot 

2d, 
3d, 

0.014    " 
0.007    " 

0.02    " 
0.03    « 

+  0.006    " 
+  0.022    " 

+  0.06    « 
+  0,22    " 

From  which  we  see  that  the  error  of  sag  diminishes  rapidly,  and 
the  plus  error  of  elongation  increases  rapidly  with  an  increase  in 
the  pull.  With  care  and  practice  experienced  men  can  make  a 
pull  of  15  to  20  pounds  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity. 
The  pull  should  be  steady  and  without  jerk,  and  the  pins  should 
be  stuck  quickly  in  the  ground.  From  a  complete  table,  calculated 
as  above  indicated  from  10  to  30  pounds  pull,  for  either  50  or  100 
foot  tapes,  the  proper  pull  is  determined  by  the  tension  at  which 
the  tape  is  tested.     Gall  this  A;  then  with  the  determined  weight 

W  of  the. tape  we  have  -tt^  =  — .  Seek  the  plus  error  from  elonga- 
tion for  this  value  of  — ;  then  find  the  same  plus  error  between  the 
curve  for  that  length  of  tape  and  the  straight  line:  the  correspond- 
ing -  is  right  for  field  use.  This  means  the  combined  correc- 
tion for  sag  and  elongation.  Mr.  Johnson  illustrates  this  principle 
by  the  following  example:    A  50-foot  tape  weighs  six  ounces,  and 

h       5  X  50 
the  pull  when  tested  was  five  pounds,  —  =  — z —  =  666,  and  the 

elongation  =  0.083.    The  curve  for  a  50-foot  tape  marked  —  error 

from  sag  is  distant  from  the  line  marked  +  error  from  pull  the 

h  6 

same  amount  when  —  =  1233.    Whence  P  =  1233  x  r:?;  -J-  50  = 
w  16 

9J  pounds  and  the  sag  =  0.25. 

When  a  tape  is  to  be  suspended  freely  in  use,  the  tension.  A,  at 

the  test  should  not  be  such  that  the  working  tension  H  will  be  too 
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great  Diagram  Fig.  34  is  plotted  from  tables  calculated  as  above 
indicated  for  a  50  and  a  100  foot  tape,  in  which  is  shown  the 
coryee  for  errors  in  sag,  and  also  for  plus  errors  in  pull,  in  full 


Erron  for  1000  feet  ^  variable 


Fig.  34. 


Knes  for  1000  feet  and  in  dotted  lines  for  single  lengths  of  50 
and  100  feet.     The  equal  errors  of  0.083  and  their  corresponding 

p 
ratios  of  —  =  666  and  1233  respectively  are  marked  on  the  diagram. 

59.  While  such  niceties  in  calculation  of  and  applying  errors 
for  sag  and  elongation  are  of  great  importance  in  measuring  long 
lines,  and  may  be  properly  applied  in  city  surveying,  it  would 
seem,  as  accuracy  is  what  is  required,  better  to  secure  a  standard 
U.  S.  steel  bar,  and  having  carefully  measured  a  base-line  50  or  100 
feet  long,  the  ends  marked  with  strong  hubs  extending  well  above 
ground,  all  that  is  necessary  to  correct  for  sag  and  elongation  is 
to  determine  the  pull  necessary  to  make  the  two  ends  of  the  tape 
have  the  proper  distance  between  them  when  suspended  between 
the  fixed  hubs.  The  sag  and  elongation  will  then  be  the  same  as 
when  used  in  measuring  distances  on  the  ground,  and  whether  they 
be  much  or  little  the  measured  distances  will  be  correct,  excepting 
temperature  errors,  which  must  be  applied  for  the  actual  tempera- 
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tnre,  as  compared  with  the  standard  temperature  stamped  on  the 
n.  S.  standard  bar  at  the  time  of  measurement,  if  the  change  is 
material.  Such  a  base-line  could  be  measured  near  the  camp  or 
office,  and,  if  desired,  at  two  or  more  widely  separated  situations 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  survey,  and  the  tape  could  be  tested 
once  a  day,  or  oftener  if  considered  necessary. 

Wind  errors  can  only  be  corrected  by  an  additional  intensity  of 
pull,  judging  by  the  eye  when  the  sag  is  of  the  proper  amount  and 
in  a  vertical  plane.  To  avoid  errors  from  this  source  it  is  better  to 
stop  work  in  windy  weather. 

It  is  unwise,  no  matter  what  care  is  taken  in  the  execution  of  a 
survey  and  in  the  application  of  the  corrections  for  errors,  to  trust 
to  direct  accuracy  in  running  a  number  of  separate  and  distinct 
lines. 

Outline  lines  or  boundary  lines,  enclosing  an  area  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrilateral,  should  be  measured  with  especial  care,  so  as  to  secure 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  lengths  of  these  lines  and  in  the 
angles  between  them.  These  serve  as  resting  and  check  lines.  The 
actual  length  of  any  division  line  joining  two  of  these  boundary 
lines  at  fixed  points  can  be  accurately  calculated  in  length  and 
direction,  and  measuring  these  division  lines,  usually  street  lines, 
they  should  tie  up  on  these  boundary  lines  within  the  allowable 
limits  of  error  in  distance  and  angles,  and  the  lines  should  be 
retraced  until  they  do. 

60.  Contour  Maps. — An  accurate  topographical  survey  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  laying  out  a  town  may  or  may  not  be  of  any  immediate 
advantage,  if  accurately  executed  with  5-foot  contours,  and  time  is 
given  to  make  a  careful  study  of  it,  in  order  to  lay  out  the  streets  to 
the  best  advantage  in  regard  to  grades  and  quantities  of  work 
required,  and  so  adjusting  streets  in  suburban  districts  as  to  make 
them  easily  accessible  on  streets  with  easy  grades,  and  adjusting 
them  at  the  lot  lines  to  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  Much 
expense  may  be  avoided  and  considerable  areas  divided  into  desira- 
able  building  sites,  which  otherwise  would  be  either  undesirable  or 
actually  wasted.  But  if  such  use  is  not  made  of  these  maps,  and 
the  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  is 
usually  the  case,  without  reference  to  the  above  considerations, 
such  surveys  are  a  waste  both  of  time  and  money.  The  cost 
of  laying  out  1000  acres  into  streets  and  blocks  will  depend  upon 
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the  roughness  of  the  surface,  the  proportion  of  cleared  land  and  of 
that  in  timber  and  brush,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the 
topographical  work,  and  will  vary  from  two  to  five  dollars  per 
acre.  The  more  topography  taken  the  higher  the  cost.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  little  use  is  -ordinarily  made  of  the  contour  maps 
in  the  first  laying  out  of  a  town  site.  And  when  required,  either 
from  inaccuracy  in  the  maps,  or  on  account  of  the  maps  being 
lost  or  misplaced,  with  no  reliable  and  fixed  points  on  the  ground, 
the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  by  running  lines  and  levels 
usnally  along  both  sides  of  the  streets. 


ABBAKOEMENT  OP  CITY  STBEETS. 

61.  Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  in  surveying  the  town 
sites  in  order  to  secure  accuracy,  the  first  questions  requiring  con- 
sideration are : 

Ist  The  proper  width  of  the  streets  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
blocks  and  lots. 

2d.  Upon  what  system  the  streets  shall  be  laid  out — following 
straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  over  as  large  districts  as 
practicable,  or  a  system  of  curved  streets  similarly  arranged. 

3d.  A  combination  of  these  two  systems,  or  finally  an  entirely 
irregular  system,  with  street  lines  inclined  at  all  angles  with  each 
other.    This  latter  is  intricate,  inconvenient,  and  expensive. 

The  circular  system,  except  as  connecting  two  districts  the 
main  axes  of  which  are  inclined  to  each,  as  in  the  space  between 
two  streams  coming  together  with  an  acute  angle  between  them,  is 
evidently  defective,  as  the  chords  are  shorter  than  the  arcs  ;  one  im- 
portant consideration  being  to  secure  the  most  direct  route  between 
two  points.  The  rectangular  system  causes  loss  of  time  and  dis- 
tance. So  it  will  in  general  be  found  advantageous  to  combine  the 
rectangular  and  diagonal  systems.  There  may  be  one  central 
point  from  which  the  diagonals  radiate,  or  there  may  be  several 
8Qch  points  distributed  over  the  town  site.  The  diagonal  streets 
open  up  new  building  lines.  But  with  too  many  and  too  wide 
streets  there  will  be  an  unnecessary  loss  of  building  area.  In  Fig. 
35  is  shown  a  combination  of  the  square  and  diagonal  systems.  A 
variety  of  combinations  can  be  made,  which  on  a  good  topographical 
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map  can  be  arranged  to  fit  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  undula- 
tions of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  made  an  elaborate  investigation  and 
discussion  of  this  subject,  and  gives  at  length  the  explanations  and 
formulae  showing  the  relations  between  block  areas,  widths  of  streets, 
the  benefits  accruing  both  from  shortening  of  distance  from  point  to 
point  and  the  additional  frontage  furnished,  with  a  small  displace- 
ment of  the  inhabitants.    In  the  case  of  a  perfect  square  with  n 
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blocks  on  a  side  or  n*  blocks  in  all,  and  with  a  width  of  street  w, 

L  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  entire  square,  and  /  one  side  of  a 

square  block  in  feet,  r  =  area  of  block.     Then,  from  Fig.  35,  the 

distance  from  AioB  with  square  blocks  must  be  equal  to  2Z  by  any 

route  followed,  whereas  with  the  diagonal  the  distance  AB  =  L  V2, 

,    ,       ,.    .    Li^2        1.41.42       1.41.42        70  .       . 

and  the  ratio  is  -^^  =  — 2 —  ~  ~200~~  ~  100'  ^^  *  saving  in 

distance  of  about  30  per  cent,  the  maximum  possible.     The  per- 

centage  of  street  to  property  area  is X  100,  in 

which  w  and  w'  are  the  widths  of  the  streets,  a  and  c  the  sides  of 
the  blocks  when  rectangular.  If  the  widths  are  the  same,  then 
w  =  «?',  and  if  the  blocks  are  square  then  also  a  =  c  =  I,  and  th<> 
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above  expression  becomes ^^ —  X  100.    If  the  streets  are  60 

feet  wide,  /  =  400  feet,  then  ^  ^  ^^  fgoZ)"^  ^^^^  X  100  =  36  per 

cent  of  the  area  consumed  by  streets;  with  the  width  of  the  streets 
w  =  50,  and  the  sides  of  the  blocks  I  =  500  feet,  then  the  percentage 
will  be  21  only.  Similar  formulsB  can  be  obtained  for  the  additional 
area  consamed  by  diagonals  and  for  the  increase  in  frontage. 

62.  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
width  of  streets.  An  important  commercial  thoroughfare  should 
be  at  least  120  feet,  80  feet  for  the  carriageway  and  20  feet  on  each 
side  for  the  sidewalks.  For  streets  to  be  occupied  by  residences, 
the  carriageway  need  not  be  over  32  to  35  feet,  and  the  sidewalks 
from  10  to  12,  or  a  width  between  building  lines  from  52  to  65 
feet  or  more.  A  wider  system  of  streets  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other  is  sometimes  adopted,  and  rectangular  blocks  instead  of 
square  blocks  are  used,  with  an  alley  of  15  or  20  feet  running 
parallel  to  the  longer  side;  such  a  block  containing  16  lots,  8  on 
each  long  side,  50  feet  wide,  and  making  the  length  of  the  lot  140 
feet  and  alley  20  feet.  The  block,  not  including  any  portion  of  the 
street  would*  be  400  X  300  feet,  containing  120,000  square  feet. 
Or  from  centre  to  centre  of  streets  60  feet  wide,  a  block  would 
contain  460  X  360  =  165,600  square  feet.  165,600  -r-  43,560  =  3.8 
acres  nearly,  or  about  4.21  lots  per  acre. 

63.  Monuments. — Permanent  marks  should  always  be  provided. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  material, 
nomber,  and  positions  of  such  monuments.  Stone  is  beyond  doubt 
the  beat  material.  They  should  be  dressed  to  a  square  cross- 
section  for  from  3  to  6  inches  in  length  from'one  end,  the  cross- 
section  being  4  X  4  to  6  X  6  inches;  the  rest  of  the  stone  can  be 
left  rough,  and  should  be,  as  furnishing  broader  base  and  better 
bearing.  Their  lengths  should  be  from  3  to  5  feet.  Two  lines, 
intersecting  in  the  centre  oi  their  upper  ends,  should  be  cut; 
in  this  case  the  stones  must  be  set  with  this  intersection  of 
cross-cuts  exactly  in  line.  This  is  best,  but  makes  it  difficult  to 
set  and  adjust.  Otherwise  the  stones  are  set  first  and  the  cross- 
cuts made  to  intersect  at  the  proper  points.  This  is  convenient 
and  sufficient  so  long  as  the  cross-cuts  remain  distinct.  Other- 
^  holes  can  be  cut  in  the  stone  and  filled  with  lead,  the  exact 
intersection  marked  by  small  holes  punched  in  the  lead. 
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Yellow  Locust  makes  a  hard,  durable  monument.  The  exs^t 
intersection's  marked  with  a  small  nail.  These  are  less  expensive 
than  the  stone. 

It  would  be  better  probably  to  use,  say  one  third  or  one  half 
stone  and  the  remainder  timber. 

As  to  the  proper  number  and  positions,  opinions  and  practice 
differ.  One  is  sometimes  set  at  the  intersection  of  the  centre  lines 
of  streets.  Again,  two  may  be  used  on  diagonal  opposite  comers ;  and 
again,  four  may  be  used  at  each  intersection,  set  about  the  middle  of 
the  pavements  on  the  diagonal  lines.  In  every  case  they  should  be 
set  with  their  tops  either  flush  with  the  ground  or,  better,  a  few 
inches  below.  The  character,  position  of  points  on  top,  number 
and  positions  of  the  monuments,  should  be  recorded  on  the  sectional 
maps. 

GRADES  OK  STREETS. 

64.  With  time  and  a  good  topographical  map  the  street-lines 
and  their  grades  can  be  adjusted  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is 
seldom  done,  as  in  a  rolling  district  a  large  amount  of  excavation 
and  embankment  would  be  required  for  the  streets,  and  a -large 
number  of  builders  would  have  to  provide  basement  stories  or 
cut  to  great  depths.  Grades  are  usually  adjusted  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  keep  both  fills  and  excavations  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  widths  and  grades 
of  streets  of  some  large  cities: 

Table  X. 


city  of— 


New  York 

Syracuse,  N.  Y... 
Lowell,  Mass. . . . 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Richmond,  Va — 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Providence,  R.  I. . 

St.  Paul,  Minn... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. . 
London,  Eng 


Width  of  Streeto  between 

Average 
Widths  of 

BuUdiDg-lines. 

Max.GmdeB 

Feet  per 
100  Feet. 

Sidewalks 
in  Feet. 

Max.  Feet. 

Mfn.  Feet 

100    . 

.     60 

13 

15 

130 

38 

20 

70 

80 

16 

14 

80 

80 

8 

16  to  6 

118 

80 

8 

160 

80 

225 

10 

19 

I  the  width 
of  the  street. 

200 

50 

100 

60 

0 

25  to  12 

80 

12 

4 

15  to  3 
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The  proper  adjustment  at  street  intersections,  where  the  grades 
are  different^  will  be  alluded  to  under  Street  Construction.    - 


ART,  IX. 
HYDROGRAPHY  AND  HYDROGRAPHIO  SURVEYING. 

65.  Canals  are  simply  artificial  water-channels.  They  may  be 
constructed  for  navigation,  irrigation,  drainage,  or  sewerage,  and  to 
supply  cities  with  water.    • 

As  the  rainfall  is  the  original  source  of  water-supply  for  any 
purpose,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  the  drainage  area  of  any 
watercourse  or  district,  and  the  amount,  periods,  and  duration  of 
the  rainfall  upon  it. 

66.  Drainage  Area, — The  surface  of  any  continent  is  divided 
into  a  series  of  districts,  which  are  inclosed  on  all  sides  but  one  by 
a  ridge-line,  or  watershed  line  as  it  is  called.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  water  on  one  side  of  this  ridge-line  finds  its  exit  either 
directly  or  indirectly  at  the  lower  and  open  side  of  such  a  district. 
This  district  constitutes  a  drainage  area  or  catchment-basin. 
It  may  be  thousands  of  miles  in  length  and  hundreds  in 
width.  It  is  traversed  by  one  main  stream  having  its  source  or 
head  on  the  main  ridge  and  its  mouth  in  some  bay,  gulf,  or  ocean. 
This  river  gives  the  name  to  the  district,  and  it  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Mississippi,  or  the  James  River  Valley,  or  some  other 
similar  appellation. 

Such  a  main  stream  follows  a  sinuous,  meandering  course  around 
the  spurs  or  secondary  watersheds,  which  project  out  from  the 
main  ridge-line,  and  divide  the  main  drainage  area  into  a  series  of 
secondary  basins,  each  of  which  has  its  own  stream — large  or  small 
according  to  the  area  it  drains.  These  streams  flow  into  the  main 
stream  and  are  called  tributaries.  A  survey  of  such  a  district  will 
enable  its  area  to  be  determined. 

67.  The  second  important  factor  in  a  water-supply  is  the  amount 
of  rainfall  on  any  given  district,  as  the  drainage  area  is  measured 
in  square  miles  or  acres,  according  to  its  dimensions.  The  rainfall 
is  measured  as  the  depth  to  which  this  area  would  be  covered  by 
water,  this  depth  being  usually  measured  in  inches. 
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In  any  large  district  the  annual  rainfall  not  only  varies  from 
year  to  year,  but  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  district.  In 
some  cases  also  the  rainfall  may  be  distributed  throughout  the 
year— a  little  each  mouth,  less  or  more  in  the  several  months, 
or  it  may  be  concentrated  in  two  or  three  months,  followed  by 
periods  of  drought  with  little  or  no  rainfall.  And  often  a  large 
percentage  of  the  annual  rainfall  may  be  measured  by  the  fall  in  a 
few  hours  or  days.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to  determine : 
1st.  The  maximum  annual  rainfall.  2d.  The  mean  annual  rain- 
fall. 3d.  The  least  annual  rainfall.  4th.  The  general  distribution 
throughout  the  year;  and,  finally,  the  greatest  rainfall  in  any  short 
period. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
escapes  by  evaporation  from  the  surface;  what  proportion  is  ab- 
sorbed by  or  sinks  in  the  ground,  all  or  a  portion  of  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  streams  at  some  lower  level;  and,  finally,  what  propor- 
tion flows  directly  and  rapidly  into  the  tributaries  and  main  water- 
courses. These  latter  proportions  are  all  more  or  less  indefinite 
and  indeterminate. 

68.  The  amount  of  rainfall  in  any  of  its  phases  can  be  found 
approximately  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  rain-gauges  distributed  over 
the  drainage  area  and  by  repeated  examinations  of  the  gauge.  A 
rain-gauge,  or  pluviometer,  consists  of  three  parts:  the  collector 
A,  the  receiver  J9,  and  the  overflow  attachment  0,  The  overflow 
or  encasing  vessel  is  simply  a  hollow  cylinder,  23^  inches  long  and 
6  inches  diameter.  The  collector  is  a  funnel-shaped  arrangement, 
the  upper  2^  inches  being  cylindrical  and  8  inches  in  diameter;  at 
its  bottom  the  receiver,  20  inches  long  and  2.53  inches  diameter,  is 
connected.  Its  cross-sectional  area  is  exactly  0.1  of  the  area  of  the 
collector,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  water  measured  is  ten  times  that 
of  the  rainfall.  The  collector  rests  on  top  of  the  overflow  cylinder 
into  which  the  receiver  extends.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a 
close-fitting  box,  which  is  sunk  into  the  ground  in  some  clear  open 
space,  and  at  least  30  feet  from  any  building  or  other  obstruction. 
The  upper  rim  of  the  collector  should  be  about  one  foot  above  the 
surface,  and  its  plane  should  be  horizontal.  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  receiver  is  measured  by  a  graduated  rod,  or  the  receiver  may  be 
of  glass,  and  the  graduations  of  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch  can 
be  made  on  it,  from  which  the  depth  can  be  determined  directly. 
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To  measure  the  snow,  the  collector  and  receiver  can  be  removed, 
And  the  snow  collected  in  the  overflow  cylinder  and  melted ;  or  the 
cylinder  may  be  inverted  and  pressed  through  the  snow  to  the  sur- 
face on  some  space  indicating  an  average  fall,  and  a  piece  of  tin 
dipped  under  it.     It  is  then  lifted  and  melted. 

69.  The  following  Table  XI  shows  the  mean  annual  precipita- 
tion in  some  of  the  more  important  river-basins. 

In  Italy  the  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  40  inches.  In 
India  in  some  places  it  is  as  high  as  from  100  to  300  inches  per 
annum. 

Table  XI. 


Altitude 
in  Feet 

Mean  Annual 

Precipitation 

in  iDches. 

Mean 

Precipitation 

April  to  August 

in  Inches 

Rio  Grande  River,  Summit 

Gila  River ..!. 

11,800 

5,082 

6,022 

1,068 

141 

14.184 
4,500 
5,480 
1,955 

29.0 
7.19 

14.72 
7.88 
2.81 

28.65 
8.08 

16.0 

10.50 

4  to  8 

Platte  River 

8to5 
1  to  8 

«<        (« 
IfisBouri  RiTcr . ...  ..../..,'.. . 

7  to  10 
5 

PRECIPITATION  BY  8TATB8. 


Arizona  (Fort  Apache) 

(Texas  Hill .. 

New  Mexico  (Laa  Vegas) 

(Albuquerque). 

California  (Summit) 

*'         (Bacrameuto) 

Nevada  (Pike's  Pcalt) 

(Monte  Vista) 

Utah  (Nephi). 


(St.  George). . . 
~    ■  I  Itock). 


Idaho  (Ea^le  \ 

*'     (Borne) 

Wyoming  (Cheyeone) 

(Fort  McKinney). 

3Iootaiia  (Helena) 

(Fort  Benton) 


10.27 
0.66 

12.70 
4.22 

*2.78 

4.18 
7.40 
1.82 
4.69 
4.11 
5.55 
4.45 
4.48 
5.45 


It  will  be  obeeryed  that  throughout  the  western  portions  of  the 
United  States  the  precipitation  in  the  high  mountains  is  much 
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greater  than  Id  the  adjacent  low  valleys.  In  winter  the  rainfall  is 
relatively  low  in  the  valleys  and  high  in  the  uplands.  Often  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rainfall  occurs  during  the  early  spring  months. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  records  in  these  States,  For 
fuller  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson's 
work  on  Irrigation  Engineering,  from  which  much  information  on 
matters  pertaining  to  this  subject  has  been  obtained. 

Great  Rainfalls, — In  Yuma,  Arizona,  the  average  annual  rain^ 
fall  is  about  3  inches.  In  February,  1891,  2|  inches  fell  in  24 
hours.  In  San  Diego,  California,  the  average  annual  fall  is  about 
12  inches.  At  the  above  date  13  inches  fell  in  23  hours,  and  23^ 
inches  in  54  hours.  As  much  as  17  inches  in  24  hours  was  regis- 
tered in  California.  Such  storms  may  increase  an  average  flood 
discharge  of  10,000  second-feet  (cubic  feet  per  second)  to  from 
140,000  to  350,000  second-feet.  The  precipitation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  as  high  as  from  3  to  5  inches  per  hour. 

70.  Evaporation  and  Absorption. — ^An  important  question  ia 
what  becomes  of  the  rainfall.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  evaporation  and  percolation  in  different  soils,  with 
no  very  satisfactory  results,  however.  Evaporation  is  greatest  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dryest,  and  when  the  water  is  warm  and  its  sur- 
face agitated  by  brisk  winds.  In  summer  the  cool  surfaces  of 
deep  waters  condense  the  moisture  from  the  warm  air  passing  over 
them,  and  thereby  gain  moisture,  the  difference  between  jthe  two 
being  the  resultant  loss  by  evaporation. 

Evaporation  is  greater  in  the  desert  regions  of  the  Southwest 
than  in  the  high  mountains.  It  may  vary,  according  to  altitude,, 
temperature,  etc.,  from  0.6  to  1  in  winter  and  from  6  to  14  inches  in 
the  summer  months.  The  evaporation  from  snow  may  amount  to 
0.02  of  an  inch  per  day  or  2^  inches  in  a  season,  and  from  ice  0.06 
inch  per  day  or  7  inches  in  a  season.  The  evaporation  from  ordi- 
nary soils  is  about  3  inches  less  than  from  water  surfaces,  but  it  is 
much  less  from  sandy  soils.  From  some  observations  where  the 
mean  evaporation  from  water  was  20.4  inches,  from  earth  19.7 
inches,  it  was  only  3.7  inches  from  sand. 

Percolation. — The  losses  due  to  percolation  in  canals  and  storage 
reservoirs  are  considerable,  and  added  to  evaporation  may  amount 
to  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soiL 
In  some  soils  the  evaporation  may  greatly  exceed  the  percolation. 
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But  in  sandy  soils,  or  rather  sand,  this  condition  will  be  reversed. 
Loss  from  percolation  is  small  on  steep  and  rocky  slopes.  In  dense 
forests,  with  gentle  slopes  and  a  covering  of  earth,  leaves,  etc.,  the 
percentage  of  percolation  is  high.  From  observations  made  in  1872, 
with  a  rainfall  of  23.8  inches  the  evaporation  from  water  was  20.4 
inches,  percolation  in  earth  4  inches,  and  in  sand  20.1  inches* 
And  from  observations  made  in  Bavaria  it  was  found  that  on  open 
bare  ground  the  percolation  was  11  per  cent,  but  in  forests  it  was 
36  per  cent,  of  the  rainfall. 

71.  It  is  usual  to  combine  the  losses  by  percolation  and  evapo- 
ration  under  the  head  of  loss  by  absorption.  In  ordinary  canals  in 
India  the  loss  by  absorption  has  been  found  to  be  about  1  second- 
foot  per  linear  mile.  In  new  canals  the  loss  is  greater,  and  in 
sandy  soils  it  will  amount  to  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  volume 
entering  the  head,  on  long  lines.  In  shorter  lengths  it  may  not 
exceed  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  volume,  the  lengths  being  about  40 
miles.  Where  canals  and  reservoirs  have  sandy  beds  the  losses 
from  evaporation  and  percolation  may  be  about  equal;  but  if 
the  bottom  is  silted,  clayey  or  lined  with  clay,  the  loss  from 
percolation  will  be  relatively  small.  These  losses  are  often  to  a 
great  extent  compensated  for  by  seepage- water  from  the  hillsides, 
or  bv  a  return  of  the  water  lost  by  percolation  and  drainage  to  the 
canals  at  lower  levels.  In  fact  the  actual  quantity  may  be  more 
than  that  originally  supplied  to  the  canals.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  in  wells  from  60  to  80  deep  to  the  water  surface  origi- 
nally, the  water  surface  has  been  raised  to  within  10  to  15  feet 
below  the  ground  surface  after  long-continued  irrigation  in  the  ad- 
jacent districts. 

The  greater  the  absorbing  area  the  greater  will  be  the  loss.  It  is 
then  bad  practice  to  let  the  water  spread  over  large  areas  by  simply 
building  one  bank  across  a  depression.  It  saves  some  expense  in 
construction,  but  entails  loss  from  absorption. 

DISCHARGE  OF  STREAMS. 

72.  The  available  and  useful  water-supply  must  be  measured  by 
the  quantity  flowing  in  streams  and  rivers. 

This  includes  not  only  that  which  flows  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  drainage  area  into  the  watercourses,  but  also  that  portion 
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which  after  disappearing  in  the  surface  reappears  in  springs  and 
seepage  water,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  watercourses.  This 
quantity  is  known  as  the  run-off,  and  is  expressed  either  as  so 
many  second-feet,  or  as  so  many  inches  in  depth  over  the  entire 
drainage  area,  or  as  so  many  acre-feet.  Many  formulas  have  been 
proposed  for  calculating  the  run-off;  none  of  them  is  reliable  or 
satisfactory.     Mr.  J.  T.  Fanning  gives  the  following: 

D  =  200{M)*; (35) 

in  which  3f  is  the  area  of  the  watershed  in  square  miles,  D  the  vol- 
ume of  discharge  in  second-feet.  In  India  the  two  following 
formulae  are  used: 

D  =  CVW    and    D  =  C\^W.    ....     (36) 

Where  the  maximum  recorded  rainfall  was  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  24  hours  the  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  the  coeflBcient 
C:  For  3.5  to  4  inches  in  flat  countries,  C=  200;  mixed  country, 
(7=  250;  hilly  country,  C=  300;  and  for  a  maximum  rainfall  of 
6  inches  C  varies  between  300  and  350  for  the  first  of  the  two 
formulae;  for  the  second  C  varies  between  400  and  500  in  flat  coun- 
tries to  650  in  hilly  countries  with  maximum  rainfall. 

In  the  Eastern  rivers,  where  the  basins  are  comparatively  flat, 
and  covered  with  earth  and  forests,  the  streams  are  not  liable  to 
excessively  high  or  low  water,  as  a  large  portion  is  absorbed  by  the 
ground  and  returned  gradually  to  the  streams.  In  the  Western, 
with  barren  and  rocky  surfaces  and  steep  slopes,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  water  flows  direct  into  the  streams,  causing  very  high  floods  for 
short  periods,  subsiding  in  a  few  hours  or  days  to  insignificant 
rivulets.  The  run-off  is  found  to  be  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
rainfall,  according  as  the  slopes  are  flat  and  timbered,  or  steep  and 
barren.     These  may  be  taken  as  mean  discharges  of  streams. 

73.  Wells  and  springs  usually  derive  their  water-supplies  from 
shallow  gravel,  sand,  or  marl  formations,  which  find  an  outlet  at 
the  surface,  or,  if  excavated  into,  at  no  very  great  depths  below 
the  surface.  They  are  more  or  less  affected  by  recent  rains,  and 
their  temperature  by  that  at  the  surface.  If,  however,  such  water- 
bearing strata  have  no  outlets  except  at  elevated  points  well  above 
their  lower  portions,  being  encased  in  impervious  strata,  an  artesian 
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basin  is  formed.  If  pipes  or  shafts  are  sunk  from  the  surface  into 
them  the  water  will  rise  to  great  elevations  in  them  and  often 
spouting  out  above  the  surface,  due  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  water  in  the  strata.    These  are  called  artesian  wells. 

Artesian  wells  may  have  any  depth.  Some  of  the  deepest  are 
from  3000  to  5000  feet.  Up  to  1890  there  were  8097  artesian  wells 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  Their  average 
depth  is  210  feet,  average  cost  $245,  and  average  discharge  54.4 
gallons  per  minute.  Sometimes  tunnels  are  run  under  and  near 
the  dry  beds  of  old  streams;  these  are  often  run  for  a  half  to  one 
mile  into  the  water-bearing  strata.  Sometimes,  also,  dams  are  con- 
structed below  the  surface  and  extended  below  the  water-bearing 
strata,  thereby  cutting  off  the  flow  and  bringing  the  water  to  the 
surface. 

THE  FLOW  AKD   IfEASUREMENT  OP  WATER  IN  OPEN   CHANNELS. 

74.  The  motion  or  flow  of  water  is  due  to  the  action  of  gravity 
on  its  molecules,  the  general  phenomenon  being  the  same  as  the 
falling  or  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane  of  solid  bodies.  The  par- 
ticles composing  a  mass  of  water,  however,  flow  or  roll  over  and 
among  each  other  with  an  inappreciable  frictional  resistance. 

The  weight  of  distilled  water  at  its  maximum  density,  39.2'' 

¥$hT,,  weighs  62.425  pounds  per  cubic  foot.    Both  above  and  below 

this  temperature  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  decreases.    At  32"^ 

Fahr.,  the  freezing-point,  it  weighs  62.417  pounds,  and  at  eo""  Fahr. 

it  weighs  62.367  pounds,  per  cubic  foot.   At  the  boiling-point,  212°,  it 

only  weighs  59.707  pounds  per  cubic  foot.    A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs 

57.2  pounds.    A  United  States  gallon  weighs  8.3799  pounds,  equiva- 

62.425 
Iciit  to       '  ^    =  7.45  gallons.    A  cubic  foot  of  water  is  usually 

taken  at  62.5  pounds,  and  7^  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot.  Ordinary 
river,  spring,  and  sea-water  are  slightly  heavier  than  pure  water 
on  account  of  the  salts  and  solid  materials  contained  in  them. 

Owing  to  the  almost  perfect  freedom  of  motion  or  want  of  fric- 
tion amongst  the  particles  of  water,  the  angle  of  repose  0  for 
water  is  zero,  and  its  natural  slope  is  horizontal;  and  the  action  of 
gravity  will  in  consequence  Clause  motion  with  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  channel.     In  one  of  the  tunnels  mentioned 
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the  cross-section  is  1.7  X  3  feet,  the  discharge  about  9  second-feet, 
and  slope  of  bed  3  in  1000  or  0.003  of  a  foot  per  foot  of  length. 

75.  Primarily  the  flow  of  water  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 
falling  bodies, 

v=^gt,    /  =  r~",    and    t;  =  4^2^,     .    .    *.    (37) 

in  which  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity  equal  to  32.2  feet  per 
second,  t  is  any  number  of  seconds,  v  is  the  velocity  acquired  in 
the  time  ty  h  is  the  height  of  fall  necessary  to  produce  any  given 
velocity: 

^=^-t- <'») 

The  above  value  of  the  velocity  v  is  necessarily  modified  by  the 
relations  between  the  area  of  cross-section  A  in  square  feet  and  the 

wetted  perimeter  p  in  linear  feet,  and  —  =  r  is  called  the  hydraulic 

mean  depth  or  radius;  also  by  the  character  of  the  bed  and  sides 
of  the  channel  or  the  surfaces  along  which  frictional  resistances  to 
flow  are  developed,  which  not  only  varies  with  the  condition  as  to 
roughness  and  materials  forming  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  channels, 
but  with  the  presence  of  weeds,  stones,  bowlders,  etc. ;  and  finally 
upon  the  surface  slope  expressed  as  the  ratio  of  fall  h  to  length  Z, 

that  is,  sine  of  angle  of  slope  =  y  =  t.    These  conditions  varying 

so  greatly  render  any  formula  unreliable  and  uncertain;  nor  does 
the  velocity  at  any  point  correspond  strictly  with  the  slope,  as  the 
inertia  of  the  water  tends  to  produce  uniform  motion  on  varying 
slopes.  Therefore  the  simple  difference  of  level  between  water 
surface  at  any  two  points  will  not  necessarily  determine  the  velocity 
of  flow  at  the  lower  section.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  slope 
to  be  uniform  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  the 
section  in  question.  A  simple  formula  representing  the  mean 
velocity  of  flow  is 


V  =  y  ^  X  Vri, 


(39) 
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in  which  g^  r,  and  i  have  the  yalnes  given  above,  and  m  is  a  yaria- 
ble  coefficient  varying  with  the  other  conditions  modifying  the 
velocity,  m  varies  between  0.05  for  a  value  of  hydraulic  mean 
radius  r  =  0.25,  to  0.0298  for  r  =  1,  and  then  diminishes  con- 
stantly to  0.0074  for  r  =  10,  and  0.002  for  r  =  25. 
D'Arcy's  formula  is 


=  r/; 


1^»'  (40) 


0.08534r  +  0.35* 


i  =  f  as  before,  and  r  =  — . 

The  formula  now  more  commonly  indorsed  is  known  as  Kutter's 
formula,  and  is  as  follows: 


+  41.0  H '. — 


n      '  t 

V  = 


.   /.-.  ^   .  0.00281\  n 

+  (41.6  +  —^)    x;^ 


X  Vri=z  CVri.{il) 


V  =  velocity  of  flow  in  open  channels;  r  =  hydraulic  mean  radius 
equal  to  area  of  cross-section  in  square  feet  divided  by  wetted  area 

in  feet;  t  =  sine  of  angle  of  slope  =  y,  the  fall  divided  by  the 

length  in  the  same  units;  and  n  the  coefficient  of  roughness. 

Some  of  the  values  of  n  are  as  follows: 

n  =  0.009  for  well-planed  timbers,  and  0.012  for  rough  timber; 

n  =  0.01  for  plaster  in  cement,  glazed-iron  pipes,  and  glazed-stone- 
ware pipes; 

n  =  0.013  to  0.017  for  ashlar  masonry,  tuberculated-iron  pipes,  and 
brickwork,  according  to  smoothness  of  the  surface  and  its 
condition; 

H  =  0.02  for  rubble  in  cement,  coarse  rubble  of  all  kinds,  also 
coarse  gravel  carefully  laid  and  rammed,  or  for  rough 
rubble  where  the  interstices  have  become  filled  with  silt; 

n  =  0.0225  for  good  earth  canals;  and  from  0.025  to  0.03  for  those 
having  tolerably  uniform  cross-section  and  slopes  to  those 
in  rather  bad  condition  having  some  stones  and  weeds  ob- 
structing the  channels; 

n  =  0.035  to  0.05  for  canals  and  rivers  with  earth  beds  in  bad 
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condition  and  obstructed  by  stones^  etc.^  to  torrents  covered 
with  all  varieties  of  detritus. 
It  is  usually  better  to  use  the  higher  values  of  n  =  0.0225  and 
0.036,  with  these  values  and  the  Vr  =  0.4,  1.8,  and  4.0,  and  i 


jmray  tfdo(j>  itoifo* 

C'=35.7 

80.3 

99.9 

for  1  in 

1000  and 

n  = 

0.0225; 

C  =  33.0 
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Such  tables  are  worked  out  in  many  books  with  the  different 
values  of  i,  r,  w,  and  are  useful  in  saving  the  labor  of  calculation. 
They  are  found  in  such  works  as  Wilson's  Irrigation  and  John- 
son's Surveying. 

76.  It  is  interesting  to  understand  the  methods  adopted  in 
evolving  such  formulae.     Assuming  a  uniform  bed  and  slope. 

Let  A  =  area  of  cross-section;  p  =  wetted  perimeter; 

r  =  —  =  hydraulic  mean  radius; 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second  (  =  Z  f or  one  second) ; 

i  =  surface  slope  =  sin  a  =  y ;  7*  =  fall  in  length  I; 

Q  =  quantity  discharged  in  one  second; 

8  =  wetted  surface  in  length  l:=pl; 

f  =  coeflScient  of  friction  per  unit  of  area  S; 

w  =  weight  one  cubic  foot  of  water  =  density  or  heaviness. 

Then,  since  the  friction  varies  with/,  to,  S  and  the  square  of  v, 
the  total  frictional  resistance 

R  =  Swfv\ (42) 

the  work  K  performed  in   overcoming   this  in  one  second  of 
time 

=  K=Rv=fwSv*; (43) 

and  if  the  velocity  is  uniform,  as  assumed,  K  is  also  the  work  per- 
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formed  by  gravity  on  this  same  mass  of  water  in  falling  through 
the  difference  of  level  A.    Hence 

K^  weight  X  fall  =  Qwh  =fwSv^  =  vAwh,  .     .    (44) 

as  the  quantity  is  equal  to  velocity  by  the  area  =  Q  =  vA. 

Then 


S: 

=pl,r 
and 

A 
~P' 

vAw 
and  J  =  Bin  a 

rp 

A"'  '    '    • 
=  i.    Hence 

=  ^.-  .-.  i 

r 

but   Vl/f  = 

•        •       • 

~   r' 

•  •       • 

•  •       • 

=  CVri. 

(46) 

f  =  /ixw. 

(47) 

This  is  known  as  the  Chezy  formula,  and  Kutter^s  formula  is 
an  adaptation  of  this  to  all  cases  o£  constant  flow  as  expressed  in 
the  somewhat  complicated  coefficient  equation  (41). 

Cross-section  of  Least  Resistance. — From  equation  (47)  it  is  seen 
that  for  channels  formed  by  a  given  material  with  surfaces  in  a 
given  condition  the  coefficient  Cis  constant,  and  with  a  unifoj-m 
slope  of  surface  i  is  constant.  Under  these  conditions  the  velocity 
raiies  as  the  square  root  of  the  hydraulic 

mean  radius  r  =  — .     The  maximum  value 

P 
of  r  will  exist  when  with  a  given  area  A  the 
Talae  of  the  wetted  perimeter  p  is  the  least.  ^o.  86. 

This  corresponds  to  a  circular  cross-section  for  a  closed  conduit 
aud  a  semicircular  for  an  open  channel.    In  either  case 

^      27tR       2 ' 

in  which  R  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.  It  is  ordinarily  inconvenient 
to  give  a  circular  form  to  the  cross-section  of  an  open  channel;  it 
ia  usually  polygonal,  and  should  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  circle  of  the  required  area  as  seen  in  Fig.  36. 

If  the  slope  is  great  and  it  is  desirable  to  reduce  the  velocity  of 
flow,  the  channel  should  be  made  wide  and  shallow. 
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THE   DISCHABGE   OR  VOLUME   OF   FLOW. 

77.  The  volume  of  discharge  in  a  river  or  canal  is  the  product 
of  the  area  of  cross-section,  usually  in  square  feet,  and  the  velocity 
of  flow  in  feet  per  second  or  per  minute.  This  product  gives  the 
volume  of  water  passing  any  section  in  cubic  feet  per  second  or 
minute,  and  is  usually  expressed  as 

Q  =  vA, (48) 

as  in  certain  stretches  or  lengths  of  streams  the  quantity  Q  of  flow 
is  the  same,  regardless  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross- 
section  and  also  of  the  velocity  of  flow  at  any  given  section.  It  is 
usual  to  select  a  point  on  a  stream  where  the  cross-section  is  fairly 
uniform  and  approximating  some  regular  geometric  figure,  and 
where  the  velocity  is  moderate  and  fairly  uniform  for  a  distance  of 
100  feet  or  more  above  and  below  the  point  selected.  To  determine 
the  area  of  cross-section  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  number  of  ac- 
curate soundings  on  a  straight  line  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  current  as  possible.  This  forms  a  series  of  tri- 
angles, trapezoids,  or  rectangles  whose  areas  are  determined  from 
the  soundings  and  their  distances  apart.  The  area  of  the  entire 
section  is  the  sum  of  these  smaller  areas.  This  is  a  simple  opera- 
tion on  small  streams  with  low  velocities;  and  is  a  difficult  one  on 
large  streams  with  even  low  velociiies,  but  especially  so  with  high 
velocities.  As  it  is  difficult  to  locate  and  hold  the  exact  positions 
of  the  soundings,  which  have  to  be  done  by  the  use  of  two  transits 
at  the  ends  of  a  base-line  on  the  shore,  or  by  the  sextant,  locating 
the  positions  of  the  soundings  from  the  boat  or  position  itself,  this 
operation  involves  the  well-known  three-point  problem.  And 
when  the  position  is  satisfactorily  located,  it  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  force  of  the  current  to  make  the  sounding  accurate,  either 
in  position  or  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  These  difficulties  have 
to  be  encountered  and  overcome. 

78.  The  determination  of  the  velocity  is  simple,  but  also  in- 
volves great  care  and  a  large  number  of  determinations,  as  it  is  the 
mean  velocity  over  the  entire  cross-section  that  is  desired  and  nec- 
essary to  be  known.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  surface  velocity  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  little  slower  than  that  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
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owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere.  The  velocity  close  to 
the  beds  and  sides  of  the  channels  is  greatly  reduced  by  friction, 
which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  material  and  its  condition  as 
to  roughness  and  smoothness.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  an  aver- 
age trapezoidal  cross-section,  the  mean  velocity  of  the  entire  chan- 
nel is  near  the  centre  of  the  channel  and  at  a  point  about  one  third 
of  the  depth  below  the  surface.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
mean  velocity  is  from  0.9  to  0.8  of  the  surface  velocity  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  stream.  If,  therefore,  a  number  of  small  floats  be 
thrown  into  a  stream  some  distance  above  the  required  point,  say 
100  or  200  feet,  fixed  by  measurement,  and  the  time  taken  to  pass 

d  i  s  tan  ce 

over  this  distance,  the  velocity  v  =  -— -; gives  the  mean  surface 

time 

velocity,  and  about  0.8  of  this  mean  surface  velocity  will  give  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  entire  section. 

79.  The  mean  velocity  can  also  be  approximately  determined  by 
the  nse  of  floats  from  4  to  8  feet  in  length,  so  weighted  at  their 
lower  extremities  as  to  float  in  a  vertical  position  and  with  their 
upper  extremities  only  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Such  floats  can  be  made  of  hemlock  or  other  light  timber  from 
4x  4  to  6  X  6  inches  cross-section  and  in  lengths  from  4  to  8  feet, 
which  should  be  immersed  in  water  a  day  or  more  before  required. 
Weights  are  then  attached  to  the  bottom  in  amounts  required  to 
make  them  sink  deep  in  the  water  and  stand  upright.  These  are  de- 
posited in  the  water  at  certain  intervals  across  the  stream,  the  lengths 
used  varying  with  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  time  taken  to  pass 
over  measured  distances  will  give  directly  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
entire  stream.  This  operation  is  one  of  the  prerequisites  to  ob- 
taining authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for  constructing 
bridges  across  navigable  streams  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  explain  the  manner  of 
complying  with  this  requirement,  which  is,  that  such  floats 
shall  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  in  the  width 
of  a  river,  say  50-feet  intervals,  and  allowed  to  float  down 
the  stream  from  points  a  mile  above  the  proposed  bridge  site 
to  points  one-half-mile  below.  Observations  from  two  transits 
at  the  ends  of  a  base-line  are  to  be  taken  every  minute  or 
half-minute,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the  stream.    This  ob- 
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viously  requires  the  location  of  the  float  at  each  starting-point.  If 
the  river  is  not  over  1000  to  1500  feet  in  width,  a  strong  cord  or 
wire,  with  small  floats  attached  at  50-feet  intervals,  can  be  stretched 
across  the  river  a  little  above  the  starting-line.  The  float  can 
then  be  dropped  at  the  proper  positions.  The  transit-men  then 
take  simultaneons  observations,  the  time  being  called  out  or 
signalled  by  an  assistant  holding  a  watch  in  his  hand.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  get  a  straight  base  of  sufficient  length  to  prevent  the  use  of 
very  small  angles,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  stop  the  float  after 
passing  over  about  one  half  of  the  required  distance,  carry  it  back 
to  the  starting-line  and  let  it  float  down  the  same  distance,  and 
continue  this  operation  until  the  entire  width  of  the  river  has  been 
covered.  Then  from  a  new  base  the  lower  half  of  the  work  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  described ;  or,  better^  a  bent 
base  could  be  measured  and  three  transits  used^  the  upper  and 
the  middle  one  for  the  upper  half  of  the  observations,  and  at  a 
given  signal  the  middle  and  the  lower  transit  used.  This  will  give 
continuous  lines  of  current  over  the  entire  distance,  giving  both 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current  along  them.  With  thia 
system  of  observations  the  exact  positions  of  the  float  at  each 
minute  or  half-minute  is  located,  the  distances  between  them 
calculated  from  the  known  base  and  measured  angles,  and,  with  the 
time  known,  the  velocity  is  determined  over  any  part  or  over  the 
entire  distance.     It  may  or  may  not  be  uniform. 

80.  Current-nieters. — There  are  a  number  of  current-meters  in 
use.  They  consist  principally  in  wheels  with  vanes  attached,  upon 
which  the  force  of  the  current  acting,  causes  a  certain  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute  or  hour.  This  number  is  recorded  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance.  These  revolutions  are  then  converted  into 
velocity,  for  which  purpose  the  meters  have  to  be  rated  or  stan- 
dardized: this  is  done  by  determining  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions when  the  meter  is  drawn  through  quiet  water  over  a  measured 
distance,  and  noting  the  time.  The  distance  through  which  the 
meter  is  drawn  divided  by  the  time  gives  the  velocity  of  the  meter 
through  the  water.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  di- 
vided by  the  time  gives  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  wheel.  The 
ratio  of  these  two  quotients  gives  a  coefficient  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  in  any  case  can  be  converted  into  velocity  of  cur- 
rent.    This  coefficient  is  not  constant,  there  being  a  different  co- 
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efficient  for  each  rate  of  speed  of  the  meter.  If  the  number  of 
Titrations  of  the  meter  per  second  be  taken  as  abscissae,  called  z, 
ind  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  as  ordinates,  called  y,  then  y  =r 
dz  +  i.    a  and  b  are  constants  for  the  given  meter. 

MEASURING- WEIRS. 

81.  The  discharge  from  canals  and  streams  of  moderate  size  can 
be  accurately  and  readily  measured  by  means  of  weirs.  The  three 
forms  of  weir  vrhich  are  more  commonly  used  are  the  rectangular, 
trapezoidal,  and  triangular.  In  both  the  trapezoidal  and  triangular 
the  inclined  sides  have  slopes  of  one  fourth  horizontal  to  one  verti- ' 
caL    The  sides  of  the  rectangular  weir  are  vertical. 

A  weir  may  be  defined  as  a  dam  constructed  across  a  stream,  the 
entire  discharge  passing  over  its  crest,  and  commonly  confined  to 
only  a  part  of  its  length.  This  may  be  effected  by  leaving  a  notch 
or  depression  of  the  proper  figure  and  dimensions  in  the  crest  or 
top  of  the  dam,  or  by  catting  such  a  notch  in  the  crest  of  the  dam. 
These  would  be  permanent,  and  constitute  what  are  known  as  waste- 
weirs,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  water  running  over  the 
top  of  the  dam  proper.  For  measuring  purposes  the  weirs  are  tem- 
porary dams  of  timber  which  are  provided  with  a  notch,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  in  reference  to  area  and  discharge  of  the  stream  are 
determined  by  experience  as  giving  the  most  accurate  results.  The 
crest  of  a  weir  may  be  sharp  and  well  defined,  as  shown  in  Fig.  37. 
This  is  entirely  cleared  by  the  water.     The  wide  crest  is-  shown  in 


Pig.  87.  Fig.  88. 


Kg.  38.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing  depth  of  water  on  the  weir 
for  a  given  discharge,  as  shown  at  ad';  whereas  with  a  narrow  crest, 
the  flow  being  the  same,  the  depth  on  the  weir  would  be  ad. 
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If  in  Fig.  37  the  width  of  the  crest,  instead  of  being  sharp,  as 
shown  by  the  full  lines,  has  a  thickness  ab  equal  to  the  horizontal 
clearance  over  the  sharp  edge,  the  depth  on  the  weir  will  not  be 
altered;  but  if  less  than  ab,  say  ac,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  a 
vacuum  in  the  space  8  which  may  reduce  the  depth  of  overflow,  aa 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  of  flow. 

For  ordinary  purposes  a  timber  bulkhead  built  across  the  stream 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  well  braced  against 
the  water-pressure,  and  having  a  notch  or  weir,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  cut  in  it,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

This  construction  is  shown  in  plan,  elevation,  and  cross-section 
in  Fig.  39.  If  the  notch  or  opening  over  the  crest  is  the  full  width 
of  the  stream,  there  will  be  no  side  or  end  contractions ;  if  shorter 
than  the  width  of  the  stream,  there  will  be  contractions.  This  is 
shown  in  the  plan. 


Elevation 


g 

M 

Vertical 

V                            V 

1  Cross  Sections 

/  V         V 


Fig.  89 

The  above  figures  show  a  weir  of  rectangular  notch.  For  other 
forms  the  general  construction  would  be  the  same,  the  form  of  the 
opening  or  notch  being  varied  to  suit  the  figure  adopted.  The 
crest  and  sides  should  be  chamfered  to  an  angle  of  not  less  than 
30°,  as  shown  in  the  drawings. 

The  dimension  of  the  notch  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  en- 
tire discharge,  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  crest  of  not  less  than  5 
inches.  The  sectional  area  of  the  jet  should  not  exceed  one  fifth 
that  of  the  approaching  stream.     In  order  to  maintain  the  proper 
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proportion  between  the  area  of  the  notch  and  that  of  the  jet,  inter- 
mediate partitions  may  be  introduced,  dividing  the  weir  into  several 
orifices.  In  any  case  the  quantity  of  flow  is  the  mean  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  prism  of  water  or  notch  Q  =  Av, 

The  mean  velocity  of  discharge  is  v  =  f  V^^,  h  being  the  ver- 
tical distance  between  the  crest  and  a  horizontal  line  coinciding 
with  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  weir  at  a  point  where  it 
begins  to  lower,  and  is  represented  by  the  line  ad,  Fig.  37.  If  V  is 
the  effective  length  of  the  notch  {I'  and  h  both  in  feet),  then  the 
area  is 

Vxh    and     Q  =  V  XhXi  V^h.     .     .     .     (48i) 

Equation  (48^)  is  easily  understood  by  remembering  that  the  hor- 
izontal film  of  water  flowing  through  an  orifice  or  over  a  weir  is 
flowing  under  a  head  increasing  from  0  to  h,  and  that  the  mean 
velocity  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  greatest  as  the  area  of  a  para- 
bolic segment  does  to  its  circumscribing  rectangle;  in  other  words, 
two  thirds  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  h.    From  equation  (48^) 

g  =  r  X  |A V2^. (49) 

It  has  been  found  that  for  one  contraction  the  effective  length 
of  the  weir  V  is  equal  to  the  total  length  I  minus  O.lA;  for  two 
contractions,  as  in  Fig.  39,  0.2h  must  be  subtracted;  and  with  any 
nnmber  n  contractions  O.lnh  must  be  subtracted.  Owing  to  the 
falling  away  at  the  crest  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  another  con- 
stant m,  when  formula  (49)  becomes 

Q  =^  im  V2g(l -- 0.1nh)h^  =  cVh^.  ....     (50) 

The  factor  |m  i/2g  was  found  to  be  3.33;  m  =  0.622;  and  equa- 
tion (50)  becomes 

e  =  3.33(Z  -  O.lw/0//' (51) 

By  imposing  the  conditions  that  the  water  shall  not  be  less  than 
4  nor  more  than  24  inches  in  depth;  that  the  depth  on  the  crest  of 
the  weir  shall  not  exceed  one  third  its  length;  that  there  shall  be 
complete  contraction  and  free  discharge;  and  that  the  water  shall 
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approach  without  perceptible  velocity  or  croes-currents.  We  may 
nge  equation  (52)  to  secure  these  conditions  the  distance  from  the 
side  walls  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  depth  on  the  weir,  and  the 
distance  of  the  crest  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel  must  be  equal 
at  least  to  twice  the  depth  of  water  on  the  crest.  Air  should  have 
free  access  under  the  falling  water,  and  the  approaching  channel 
should  be  much  larger  than  the  weir  opening. 

e  =  3.33ZA* (52) 

For  trapezoidal  weirs  under  similar  conditions  to  the  above,  the 
distance  of  the  sill  of  the  weir  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  must 
be  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  the  weir,  and  its  length  must 
be  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  it.    Then 

Q  =  3MHh^ (524) 

For  triangular  weirs 

e  =  2.65/7**, (53) 

in  which  t  is  the  tangent  of  half  the  angle  in  the  notch  of  the 
triangle.    If  the  triangle  is  right-angle  the  formula  used  is 

e  =  0.317A* (54) 

This  gives  excellent  results  on  small  streams. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  value  of  the  height  h  involves 
some  difficulties.  At  a  distance  not  less  than  24  times  the  height 
of  the  weir  from  the  weir  on  the  up-stream  side  a  rod  can  be  stead- 
ied against  a  post,  with  its  lower  end  just  touching  the  water  sur- 
face; or,  for  greater  accuracy,  a  hollow  column  made  of  plank,  withi 
holes  through  the  plank  at  mid  depth,  can  be  set  up  in  the  water. 
This  will  insure  an  undisturbed  surface  in  the  box.  A  graduated 
rod  with  a  hook  at  its  lower  end  is  connected  with  the  box.  This 
rod  can  be  raised  until  the  hook  just  touches  the  surface.  A  read- 
ing with  a  level  can  be  taken  on  this  rod,  giving  the  height  of 
instrument  with  respect  to  the  water  surface.  A  reading  is  then 
taken  with  a  rod  held  on  the  crest  of  the  weir.  The  difference 
gives  an  accurate  value  of  h,  provided  the  velocity  of  approach  is 
imperceptible.    If  there  is  a  velocity  of  approach  the  head  h'  due 
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to  this  mean  Telocity  can  be  determined  by  surface  floats^  recollect- 
ing that  the  mean  velocity  is  about  0.8  of  the  surface  velocity. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  under  these  conditions  we  should 
make  the  head  h  in  the  preceding  formulae  A"  =  1  (7*  +  A')  * ""  '*'i }  '• 
See  Fanning's  Water-supply  Engineering. 

An  understanding  of  the  foregoing  principles  in  hydrography 
and  hydrographic  surveying  is  essential^  no  matter  for  what  pur- 
poses a  water-supply  is  required. 

The  author  of  the  following  formulae  is  unknown  to  the  writer  of 
this  volume.  In  Fig.  39^  is  indicated  the  flow  of  a  stream  over 
a  weir.  The  cross-section  of  the  issuing  stream 
is  determined  from  A.  h'  —  h  is  the  head  impart-  ji " 
ing  the  velocity  of  flow. 

Let  Q  =  quantity  of  flow  per  unit-length  of  ^ 
weir.    Then 


Q  =  h  V2g{h'  -  A). 


(54a) 


Q  must  be  a  maximum  with  respect  to  A;  -^=  o. 

dh 


Fio.  89i. 


C  =  A'[2^(A'-A)]; 


<?^  =  2(7A(A'-A)-(7A«.     (54J) 


Hence 


2^AA'  =  3^7i*;    .-.  A  =  fA'. 


(54c) 


Therefore  JA'  is  taken  in  determining  area  of   cross-section  of 
stream,  and  ^A'  is  expended  in  generating  velocity.     Then 


Q  =  ihV2g^  =  3.09A'  Vh\ 
In  formulaB  for  overflow  of  ideal  weir 

Q  -  3.33A'  Vh'.      .     . 


(54flO 


(54c) 


Example. — Let  A'  =  15  feet;  A  =  10  feet;  A'  —  A  =  5  feet;  v  = 
^5x2^  =  17.9  feet  per  second.  Then  discharge  per  unit  of  length 
along  crest  of  weir  =  17.9  X  10  =  179  cubic  feet  per  second;  and 
for  a  weir  1150  feet  long,  179  X  1150  =  205,850  cubic  feet  per 
second. 
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The  formula  would  not  be  applicable  when  V  much  exceeda 
the  width  of  the  top  of  the  dam  AB. 


CANAL  LOCATION. 

82.  Canals  for  navigation  usually  follow  more  or  less  closely  the 
main  watercourses  of  drainage  districts  to  which  they  are  confined 
if  the  terminal  points  are  in  the  same  valley,  but  passing  over  the 
divides  or  watershed  lines  if  connecting  two  points  in  different 
valleys. 

Where  canals  simply  connect  two  points  in  the  same  valley  the 
termini  are  usually  so  located  that  the  natural  discharge  of  the 
stream  will  supply  a  suflBciency  of  water  under  all  circumstances ; 
otherwise  expensive  storage-reservoirs  must  be  provided  above  and 
beyond  the  upper  or  interior  terminus,  or  for  certain  portions  of 
the  year  navigation  must  be  suspended  over  a  part  of  the  route. 
In  either  event  the  important  question  to  be  determined  is  the 
least  annual  rainfall  and  the  longest  droughts. 

If  the  fall  of  the  stream  is  not  rapid,  so  as  to  require  a  great 
number  and  great  height  of  dams,  which  are  not  only  expensive 
but  may  cause  overflow  of  valuable  lands  either  at  ordinary  stages 
of  water  or  in  time  of  floods,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  build  a  series 
of  dams  at  such  distances  apart  that  the  least  depth  in  any  level  or 
reach  shall  be  suflBcient  to  easily  float  boats  of  the  greatest  draughts 
required,  the  water  backing  up  from  each  dam  to  the  next  one 
above.  Locks  are  then  required  at  each  dam  in  order  to  raise  or 
lower  the  boats  from  one  level  to  another.  Locks  are  simply 
formed  by  side  walls — usually  of  good  masonry — with  the  proper 
space  between  them  for  the  easy  entrance  of  the  boats  or  ships. 
These  side  walls  have  at  each  end  head  or  wing  walls,  and  as 
they  are  usually  placed  at  or  near  one  shore,  one  head  wall  con- 
nects with  the  dam  at  the  upper  end  and  the  other  is  simply  curved 
off  normally  to  the  side  walls  in  order  to  give  stability  and  ease  of 
access.  Both  head  and  tail  wall  of  the  other  side-wall  is  well  run 
into  or  connected  with  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Gates,  usually  of  timber,  are  constructed  from  side  wall  to  side 
wall,  and  sufficiently  far  apart  to  inclose  he  longest  boat  or  vessel. 
Each  of  these  gates  is  usually  composed  of  two  halves  turning  on 
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a  piTot,  and  coming  together  with  a  slight  angle  pointing  up-stream 
at  the  centre.  In  such  locks  no  lift-walls  are  necessary^  as  the  beds 
of  the  two  levels  are  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  the  upper  and  lower 
gates  being  constructed  of  the  same  heights. 

A  lift- wall  may  be  used,  in  which  case  the  upper  gates  have  pro- 
portionately less  height.  If  the  dams  are  very  high,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  a  flight  of  locks,  the  one  opening  into  the 
other.  Such  canals  would  evidently  have  to  follow  all  of  the  sinu- 
odties  of  the  stream,  and  would  consequently  be  very  expensive, 
and  usually  impracticable,  for  the  reasons  stated. 

83.  It  is  therefore  usually  necessary  or  convenient  to  combine 
this  system  with  channels  excavated  in  the  earth  or  enclosed  in  one 
or  two  embankments,  and  extending  from  one  dam  to  another  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  apart.  Such  a  canal  practically  follows  a 
contour-line  from  the  upper  dam  to  the  lower  dam,  where  it  again 
usually  enters  the  backwater  of  some  still  lower  dam,  from  which 
it  again  departs,  crossing  the  country.  Along  these  cross-country 
stretches  or  levels  there  may  be  one  or  niore  intermediate  locks,  with 
stretches  between  them  before  re-entering  the  river.  Each  stretch 
from  dam  to  dam  or  lock  to  lock  is  practically  level.  It  is  some- 
times economical,  instead  of  following  around  spurs  and  up  ravines 
in  order  to  keep  on  a  contour-line,  to  cut  across  the  point  of  the 
spur,  and  pass  over  the  ravines  on  embankments  with  culverts  under 
them,  or  to  construct  aqueducts  in  case  of  large  streams,  these 
passing  under  the  canal.  Such  diversion  canals  shorten  the  dis- 
tance, decrease  the  cost,  and  avoid  questions  of  damage  to  property 
from  overflow.  Canals  for  the  passage  of  small  boats  drawn  by 
horses  were  very  common,  useful,  and  convenient  before  the  days 
of  railways,  which  have  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  stopped 
the  construction  of  such  canals  and  caused  the  abandonment  of 
many  of  those  formerly  constructed. 

In  some  instances,  where  business  between  the  main  terminals  is 
large  in  amount  and  diverse  in  kind,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
enhurge  the  old  canals  or  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  steam-power; 
and  the  question  of  using  electrical  power  is  now  being  discussed 
»nd  experimented  upon.  These  remarks  apply  notably  to  the  Erie 
Camd,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

84.  If  it  becomes  desirable  or  necessary  to  extend  the  navigation 
^yond  that  point  at  which  the  least  annual   flow  is   suflficient 
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for  navigation,  it  is  then  necessary  to  provide  storage-reservoirs. 
These  are  usually  single  dams  constructed  across  some  nar* 
row  valley  or  gorge,  of  sufficient  height  to  hold  irater  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  -stream  during 
periods  of  drought.  The  same  conditions  apply  to  canals  with 
summits,  or  where  they  pass  over  divides  from  one  valley  into 
another.  If  a  very  low  divide  can  be  found  the  canal  may  be  con- 
structed passing  over  it,  provided  a  sufficient  drainage  area  can  be 
found  above  to  supply  the  requisite  water  on  both  sides  of  the  di- 
vide until  points  are  reached  in  the  streams  on  either  side  where  a 
sufficiency  of  water  is  found  at  all  times.  If  such  a  divide  cannot 
be  found  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  must  be  lowered  by  exca- 
vation and  tunnelling  so  as  to  leave  ample  drainage  area  above. 
These  questions  evidently  require  ample  and  careful  surveys,  and 
full  knowledge  of  the  rainfall  of  the  district,  and  character  and 
topography  of  the  country. 

85.  For  a  single  lock  each  boat  ascending  or  descending  draws 
a  lockf ul  of  water  from  the  upper  level  or  pond.  If  a  close  calcu- 
lation is  required,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  displacement  of 
the  boat  when  it  enters  the  lock,  forcing  this  amount  back  in  the 
upper  pond,  requiring  less  than  a  lockf  ul  for  the  descending  boat, 
and  for  an  ascending  boat  more  than  a  lockful  by  the  same  amount. 
If  a  train  of  boats  follow  each  other  in  one  direction  the  same  rule 
holds.  If,  however,  trains  alternate — one  boat  descending  and  one 
ascending — less  water  is  required.  Single  locks  are  more  favorable 
to  economy  of  water  than  flights  of  locks.  On  the  contrary,  at  a 
flight  of  locks  boats  in  train  cause  a  less  expenditure  of  water  than 
equal  numbers  of  boats  ascending  and  descending  alternately.  The 
question  of  water  is  also  affected  as  the  locks  may  be  found  empty 
or  full.  Such  calculations  are  easily  made,  but  are  more  interest- 
ing than  useful,  as  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  allow  for  the  maxi- 
mum quantities  to  pass  boats  through  locks,  especially  as  the  loss 
by  leakage  through  sides  and  beds  and  gates  of  canals  and  evapora- 
tion are  all  unknown  and  uncertain  quantities.  The  maximum 
results  as  obtained  by  experience  and  experiment  for  all  of  these 
losses  should  be  liberally  allowed  for  before  projecting  and  locating 
the  expensive  works  required.  The  waste  of  water  by  leakage 
of  the  channels,  repairs,  and  evaporation  =  area  of  surface  of  the 
canal  X  i^  of  a  foot;  leakage  at  lock-gates  from  10,000  to  20,000 
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cubic  feet  per  day;  and  maximum  expenditure  of  water  for  lock- 
age would  giye  a  rough' basis  for  calculation. 

86.  The  general  width  of  a  canal  should  be  sufficient  for  two 
ixMts  to  pass  each  other.  Expensive  portions^  such  as  aqueducts^ 
and  where  bridges  cross  the  canal,  can  be  reduced  to  that  required 
for  one  boat.  The  usual  form  of  cross-section  is  trapezoidal;  least 
breadth  at  bottom  =  2  X  greatest  breadth  of  boat;  least  depth  = 
H  feet -|- maximum  draught  of  boat;  least  area  of  waterway  = 
6  X  greatest  section  of  boat.  When  the  sides  are  of  earth  the 
slopes  are  usually  H  to  1.  If  of  masonry  the  sides  may  be  vertical^ 
bnt  additional  width  will  be  required  to  give  sufficient  area  of 
waterway. 

The  general  design  and  construction  of  locks  are  the  same  as 
for  ship-canals, — ^which  will  be  explained  in  another  article, — differ- 
ing mainly  in  dimensions  and  the  crude  way  provided  for  opening 
gates  and  filling  and  emptjring  the  locks.  Few  canals  of  the  di- 
mensions and  for  the  purposes  above  described  are  likely  to  be 
oonstmcted  in  this  country  in  the  near  future. 

SHIP-CANALS. 

87.  Large  ship-canals  have  been  constructed  of  late  years. 
Many  have  been  projected  and  commenced,  and  some  of  these  have 
resolted  in  gigantic  failure  after  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money— notably  the  Panama  Canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  This  was  originally 
intended  as  a  sea-level  canal,  by  tunnelling  under  the  high  mountain 
backbone  of  the  isthmus,  but  was  changed  to  a  system  of  locks  pass- 
ing over  the  divide.  The  Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Red  Sea,  has  proved  both  an  engineering  and  a  financial 
success.  The  Welland  Canal,  connecting  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
and  giving  access  to  the  great  lakes  above,  has  long  been  completed ; 
there  are  many  similar  constructions  along  the  rivers  of  the  United 
States— notably  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha.  And,  finally,  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  surveys,  examina- 
tions, and  reports,  and  some  work  has  been  done.  At  present  this  en- 
terprise is  at  a  standstill,  bnt  with  great  hopes  of  its  early  completion. 
This  will  be  a  lock  and  dam  canal  for  a  good  part  of  its  course. 
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The  conditions  governing  the  location  of  such  canals  are  the 
same  as  for  the  smaller  canals.  There  must  at  all  times  be  a  suf- 
ficiency of  water  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  points.  Where  the 
natursd  flow  of  streams  is  insufficient  the  deficiency  must  be  pro- 
vided  for  at  proper  points  by  storage-reservoirs.  The  dimensions 
of  these,  of  the  locks,  and  of  the  level  stretches  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  number  of  the  vessels  transported. 

On  many  of  our  most  important  rivers  the  improvements  by 
means  of  locks  and  dams  are  not  relatively  very  experisive,  and  do 
not  involve  any  great  engineering  difficulties.  Such  rivers  are 
rendered  unnavigable  at  a  few  points  by  the  formation  of  gravel 
and  sand  bars.  Above  and  below  these  long  stretches  of  deep 
water  are  found,  with  comparatively  low  current  velocities,  whereas 
over  the  shallow  portions  the  current  is  usually  very  rapid. 
To  promote  the  navigation  of  such  rivers  these  bars  must  be 
dredged  out,  with  the  probability  of  re-forming  (and  in  some  cases 
they  are  solid  rock  ledges);  or  dikes  and  jetties  must  be  constructed 
so  as  to  force  large  quantities  of  water  at  high  velocities  through 
them,  scouring  the  bar  to  a  proper  depth,  with  the  almost  certainty 
of  the  material  being  deposited  at  some  point  not  far  below  the 
ends  of  the  jetties,  resulting  in  simply  shifting  the  position  of  the 
bar.  Or  at  these  points  dams,  locks,  and  short  stretches  of  open 
<;anal  must  be  constructed  for  the  passage  of  river  steamers  or  of 
vessels.  As  such  locks  are  only  required  and  intended  for  low- 
water  navigation,  there  is  danger  of  the  dams  forming  obstructions 
to  the  navigation  during  periods  of  what  is  known  as  good  boating 
stages — that  is,  in  rises  from  5  to  15  feet  or  more.  At  these  times 
the  locks  are  certainly  disadvantageous  to  navigation,  as  are  also 
the  dams  unless  provision  is  made  for  lowering  or  opening  them. 
Such  constructions  are  now  used,  and  will  be  described  in  another 
article. 

Such  means  of  improvement  would  not  be  usually  adopted 
unless  the  least  flow  of  the  stream,  coupled  with  the  incidental 
storage  caused  by  the  necessary  dams,  were  sufficient  to  supply  all 
necessary  water. 

IRRIGATION-CANALS. 

88.  Navigable  canals  usually  are  placed  on  as  low  levels  as  pos- 
sible, and  are  constructed  so  as  to  have  as  little  current  through 
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them  as  practicable.  Their  efficieilcy  is  based  upon  the  amount  of 
water  available  during  the  lowest  stages  and  greatest  droughts. 
On  the  contrary,  irrigation-canals  are  located  at  the  highest  levels, 
in  order  to  supply  as  large  areas  as  possible.  And  as  the  irrigation 
periods  occur  simultaneously,  as  a  rule,  with  the  periods  of  low  water 
and  droughts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  store  up  the  flood  waters  in 
snflicient  quantities  to  properly  irrigate  large  tracts  of  land  during 
one  season  and  frequently  to  provide  for  possible  droughts  through 
a  couple  of  seasons.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  the  extent, 
duration,  and  periods  of  greatest  rainfall,  as  arrangement  must  be 
made  not  only  to  store  sufficient  water  for  use  at  the  proper  time, 
but  also  to  make  provisions  for  discharging  freely  the  flood-waters 
without  damage  to  dams,  weirs,  head-works,  or  any  portions  of  the 
canal. 

Again,  irrigation-canals  must  be  so  located,  with  such  relative 
dimensions  of  sections  and  slope  of  surface,  that  the  velocity  may 
be  practically  uniform  throughout  its  length,  and  great  enough  to 
prevent  silting,  or  the  growth  of  weeds. 

89.  The  first  important  points  to  be  determined  are  the  lay  and 
area  of  the  ground  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  quantity  of  water  required 
—which  depends  upon  the  climate,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  crops.  The  first  is  determined  by  proper  surveys.  The 
second  is  determined  by  observation  and  experience.  The  duty  of 
water  is  defined  as  the  ratio  between  a  given  quantity  of  water  and 
the  amount  of  land  that  it  will  properly  irrigate.  For  ordinary 
purposes  the  usual  unit  of  standing  water  is  the  cubic  foot ;  for 
running  water  the  unit  of  measurement  is  the  cubic  foot  per  sec- 
ond, or,  as  it  is  called,  the  second-foot.  The  number  of  second- 
feet  flowing  in  a  canal  or  river  is  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
water  passing  a  given  cross-section  of  the  stream  in  a  second  of 
time.  The  unit  generally  employed  in  the  western  portions  of  the 
United  States  is  the  miner's  inch.  This  is  an  entirely  arbitrary 
standard,  varjring  in  different  States,  and  is  defined  by  stat- 
ute. In  California  one  second-foot  of  water  is  equal  to  about  50 
miner's  inches,  whereas  in  Colorado  it  is  about  38.4  miner's  inches. 
Again,  for  large  bodies  of  standing  water  the  unit  is  the  acre-foot. 
This  is  43,560  cubic  feet  of  water;  that  is,  the  amount  of  water 
required  to  cover  an  acre  of  land  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  Recol- 
lectmg  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  taken  at  7.5  gallons,  any  of 
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these  units  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other,  the  element  of 
time  being  introduced.  For  instance,  1  second-foot  per  24  hours  = 
60  X  60  X  24  =  86400  cubic  feet  =  2  acre-feet  nearly  ;  100  miner's 
inches  =  2  second-feet  =  4  acre-feet  in  24  honrs  ;  115.2  Colorado 
inches  =  86,400  x  3  =  6  acre- feet  in  24  hours;  and  so  on. 

90.  The  irrigation  period  extends  from  about  April  15th  to 
August  15th— about  120  days;  the  number  of  waterings  during  this 
period  ranges  from  2  to  5,  and  the  period  of  service  from  12  to  24 
hours  at  each  watering,  according  to  the  climate,  soil,  and  crop. 
A  good  rain  5^  inches  deep  soaks  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  16  to 
18  inches.  Three  applications  amounting  to  16^  inches  seem  to  be 
ordinarily  sufficient.  Some  crops  require  24  inches,  others  as  low 
as  12  inches. 

An  average  depth  of  3  inches  of  water  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
water  average  soils.  Sandy  soils  will  require  4  inches  of  water. 
For  average  soils,  then,  each  watering  would  require  about  10,800 
cubic  ieet,  and  an  average  of  four  waterings  during  the  irrigation 
period  would  require  43,200  cubic  feet,  or  nearly  an  acre-foot  per 
acre. 

This  is  probably  a  minimum,  the  maxima  varying  from  1^  to 
2  acre-feet  per  acre.  The  above  allowance  per  acre  thus  deter- 
mined upon,  the  total  actual  service  quantity  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing by  the  number  of  acres.  But  as  a  rule  only  from  three  quar- 
ters to  four  fifths  of  the  total  average  commanded  has  to  be 
actually  irrigated  in  any  one  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  by  evaporation,  absorption,  etc., 
in  conducting  the  water  to  the  fields  will  rarely  fall  short  of  25 
per  cent.    We  must  therefore  provide  from  H  to  2|  acre-feet  per 

acre  in  estimating  the  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs. 

« 

HEAD-WORKS.— -WEIRS. 

91.  Having  determined  upon  the  quantity  of  water  required, 
and  the  highest  point  to  be  irrigated,  which  fixes  the  elevation  of 
the  canal  at  that  point,  the  source  of  supply  must  then  be  higher 
than  that  point  by  the  necessary  fall  in  the  canal  between  the  two. 
This  may,  however,  be  determined  by  questions  of  convenience  and 
economy  in  the  construction  of  the  head-works  and  the  canal. 
Points  higher  than  necessary  in  the  hills  may  be  selected  for  the 
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bead-works  on  these  acconnts.  This  point  of  diversion  having  been 
decided  upon  from  whatever  considerations,  the  question  of  water- 
sapplj  has  to  be  considered. 

If  it  has  been  found  that  the  least  annual  flow  of  the  stream 
during  the  irrigation  period  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  water.  The  head-works  will  simply  consist  of  such  con- 
structions as  will  permit  of  the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  stream 
into  the  canal,  and  prevent  an  unnecessary  and  destructive  flow  of 
water  thereto  during  periods  of  floods.  In  such  cases  weirs  of 
small  heights  are  required,  and  these  may  be  built  open  so  as  only 
to  partially  obstruct  the  channels,  some  of  these  openings  being 
permanent;  or  the  whole  of  the  openings  may  be  provided  with 
gates  sliding  in  grooves  in  a  series  of  piers,  of  wood,  iron,  or 
masonry,  which  generally  rest  on  masonry  or  timber  floors.  Safety 
against  underscouring  of  the  floor  must  be  provided,  as  will  here- 
after be  explained.  Such  pier^  are  from  3  to  10  feet  apart.  Tim- 
ber beams  or  flashboards  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  gates, 
being  dropped  in  place  or  raised  one  by  one.  This  is  simply  an 
economical  expedient.  In  some  cases  the  entire  weir  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  lowered  in  times  of  flood  and  raised  when 
the  water  is  low.  Such  arrangements  also  prevent  silting  above 
the  weir,  which  would  obstruct  the  flow  into  the  head  of  the  canal. 
If  only  partial  storage  is  required  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency 
of  flow,  the  weir  may  still  be  constructed  as  an  open  weir,  with 
such  an  adjustment  of  the  gates  as  will  allow  the  surplus  water  to 
pass,  and  also  prevent  silting,  especially  at  that  side  from  which 
the  canal  leaves;  or  it  may  be  in  this  case  built  as  a  solid  weir, 
with  only  a  sufficient  number  of  under-sluices  to  prevent  silting  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  or  as  may  be  required  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  weir.  The  surplus  flood-water  may  be  allowed  to  flow 
over  the  entire  length  of  the  dam,  or  waste-weirs  may  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  confine  this  flood-water  to  special  points  at  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  dam;  or,  if  desired,  special  channels  can  be  pro- 
dded, passing  around  the  ends  of  the  dam,  and  emptying  into  the 
stream  at  some  point  well  below  the  dam. 

92.  Where  reliance  has  to  be  placed  on  water  stored  during  the 
nuny  seasons  very  high  dams  will  usually  be  required,  and  often  of 
gnat  length,  in  order  that  the  storage  capacity  may  be  sufficient. 
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If  a  wide  valley  is  selected  the  dams  will  be  long  and  low;  if  nar- 
row, the  dams  will  be  short  and  high. 

In  this  latter  case  particularly  the  geological  formation  of  the 
bed  and  sides  of  the  valley  should  be  examined  into.  If  the  reser- 
voir is  to  be  plaoed  in  a  synclinal  valley^  as  seen  in  Fig.  40,  there 


Fi€^40. 


will  be  the  most  favorable  lay  of  the  strata  not  only  to  prevent 
leakage  from  the  reservoir,  but  it  will  gain  something. from  seepage- 
water.  If  in  an  anticlinal  valley,  as  seen  in  Fig.  41,  there  will 
certainly  be  danger  of  leakage,  and  it  may  be  so  excessive  as  to 
entirely  destroy  the  value  of  the  reservoir.    Sometimes  a  combina- 
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tion  of  these  formations  may  be  found  which  may  be  better  than 
the  last,  but  neither  of  them  is  favorable.  A  good  coating  of 
puddle  over  the  surface  may  make  any  of  them  safe. 

98.  High  dams  may  be  constructed  of  timber,  earth,  or  masonry, 
or  of  combinations  of  these.  It  is  rarely  advisable,  however,  to  let 
the  flood-water  flow  over  their  tops  or  crests,  except  at  specially 
arranged  and  constructed  waste-weirs.  It  is  generally  better  to 
carry  this  surplus  water  through  specially  constructed  channels 
leading  around  the  dam.  The  fall  of  water  from  such  great  heights 
produces  vibrations  and  shocks,  combined  with  erosion,  which 
may  undermine  or  cause  cracks  and  greater  or  less  disintegra- 
tion of  the  entire  dam.  Of  course  with  earthen  dams  any  overflow 
would  absolutely  destroy  the  dam.  To  avoid  this  the  down-stream 
face  of  the  dam  has  been  given  many  different  sections,  polygonal 
and  curved,  water-cushions  being  also  provided  at  the  bottom  to 
break  the  effects  of  the  fall.    Benches  and  steps  have  also  been 
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provided.    While  these  proyisions  have  been  eflective  in  some 
cases,  they  have  resulted  in  failure  in  others. 

The  theory  and  practice  in  the  construction  of  dams  will  be  ex- 
plftined  under  the  head  of  Dams>  including  special  precautions  in 
the  foundation  work. 

H£  AD- WOBKS.  — BEOULATOBS. 

94.  Weirs  or  dams  retard  the  flow  of  the  stream  and  raise  the 
water  so  that  it  may  enter  the  canal.  Regulators  are  the  valves  or 
gates  which  control  the  flow  of  water  into  the  canal,  or  which  pre- 
vent its  admission  entirely.  The  location  should  be  such  as  to  ad- 
mit the  water  with  a  minimum  loss  of  head. 

The  best  practice  is  to  make  the  regulator  a  part  of  the  weir,  the 
canal  head  being  immediately  above  the  weir  and  perpendicular  to 
it.  When  the  regulator  is  at  a  distance  from  the  weir  silting  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  front  of  the  canal  head.  These  regulators 
may  be  timber  gates  sliding  in  timber,  masonry,  or  iron  guiding- 
walls,  or  the  gates  may  be  iron  in  iron  or  masonry  guides.  The 
gates  themselves  may  be  made  of  flashboards,  each  board  inserted 
or  removed  separately,  or  the  gates  may  be  framed  and  raised  by 
levers,  chains,  and  windlass,  or  by  screw-gearing.  Where  the  press- 
ure is  very  great  the  gates  may  be  placed  in  series  one  above  the 
other,  and  each  section  raised  separately. 

Regulators  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  proper  quantity  of 
water  can  be  admitted  to  the  canal  at  any  stage  of  the  stream.  I'he 
gates  must  be  opened  quickly  when  necessary,  and  also  closed 
quickly.  Consequently  they  must  not  be  too  large,  and  in  case  of 
large  canals  with  wide  regulators  there  must  be  several  openings 
formed  by  pillars  or  walls  and  closed  by  the  gates,  which  are  sel- 
dom less  than  2  nor  more  than  6  feet  wide.  The  walls  and  flooring 
of  the  regulator  should  be  of  timber  or  masonry  to  prevent  scour- 
ing. The  guide-pillars  should  be  as  narrow  as  practicable  to  avoid 
unnecessary  obstruction.  These  openings  :ire  arched  over  or  oth- 
erwise covered  to  form  platforms  from  which  to  handle  the  gates. 
The  regulator  frames  and  gates  must  be  carried  well  above  the 
water  surface  in  the  highest  rises.  They  must  be  strongly  con- 
«tmcted,  so  as  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected. 
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95.  Sometimes  where  the  rise  would  require  excessively  high  and 
strong  regulator-gates  these  are  set  well  back  from  the  head  of  th& 
canal,  from  200  to  1000  feet,  and  large  escape- weirs  are  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  canal,  allowing  the  flood-water  to  return  to  the 
river. 

Long  tunnels  have  been  excavated  through  solid  rock  opening 
into  an  open  cut,  across  which  the  regulator-gates  are  placed,  and 
in  front  of  these  escape-weirs,  the  wasting  capacity  of  these  being 
sufficient  to  carry  the  greatest  discharge  that  the  greatest  head  can 
force  through  the  tunnel.  These  arrangements  relieve  the  regu- 
lators from  excessive  pressure. 

VELOCITY   OF  FLOW   IN   AND   DIMENSIONS  OF  CANALS. 

96.  The  head-works  of  a  canal  are  usually  placed  high  up  on  the 
supplying  stream.  In  order  to  command  a  large  area  and  also 
secure  water  free  from  silt.  It  is  usually  possible  to  reach  the  irriga- 
tion lands  with  the  shortest  possible  diversion  line.  But  on  such 
lines  a  large  quantity  of  expensive  hillside  cutting  will  be  encoun- 
tered; many  ravines,  gullies,  and  much  hillside  drainage  will  have 
to  be  crossed,  entailing  difficulties  and  expense.  All  of  this  so- 
called  diversion  line  means  that  portion  of  the  canal  from, 
the  source  of  supply  to  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  which  in  this 
sense  brings  in  no  revenue.  It  should  therefore  be  the  object  to 
reduce  the  length  and  cost  of  this  portion  of  the  line  to  minimum. 
Having  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  lands  to  be  irrigated,  the 
line  should  follow  this  highest  land,  skirting  along  the  surrounding 
foothills.  A  good  topographical  map  with  contours  from  5  to  10 
feet  apart  will  greatly  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  best  lines. 
Such  a  map  will  often  indicate  low  divides,  by  which  many  miles  in 
length  may  be  saved.  The  cost  of  crossing  ravines,  gullies,  low 
marshy  places,  or  rocky  spurs  and  barriers  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered, and  that  method  which  insures  the  best  work  with  the  least 
cost  of  first  construction  and  maintenance  should  be  adopted.  It 
may  be  less  expensive  to  carry  the  canal  around  these  obstructions,  or 
it  may  be  better  to  cross  them  with  aqueduct,  flumes  or  inverted 
siphons,  and  to  cut  or  tunnel  through  the  spurs  and  ridges.  To 
save  expense,  the  highest  possible  velocity  consistent  with  safety 
from  erosion  may  be  taken,  and  then  proportion  the  area  of  cross- 
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section  to  the  discharge  required.  A  too  close  adherence  to  regu- 
lar grade-lines  is  often  an  error.  By  occasionally  inserting  a  fall 
it  is  often  possible  to  obtain  a  better  location  and  lessen  the  costs. 

97.  Curvature. — A  straight  line  would  be  the  most  economical, 
and  least  endanger  the  banks.  There  is  also  less  absorption  and 
evaporation.  Sharp  bends  should  be  avoided.  If  used,  the  sur- 
faces of  the  banks  must  be  paved.  Curvature  diminishes  the  deliv- 
ering capacity  of  canals,  and  to  keep  up  the  discharge  of  a  canal 
either  the  cross-section  or  slope  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  sharpness  of  the  curve.  In  large  canals  with  moderate  velocity 
the  radius  should  be  at  least  from  three  to  five  times  the  depth 
of  the  canal.  With  small  cross-sections  or  increased  velocities  of 
current  the  radius  should  be  increased. 

98.  Slope  and  cross-section  are  quantities  interdependent  upon 
each  other.  The  proper  discharge  required  being  known,  it  can  be 
obtained  with  small  area  of  waterway  and  high  velocity,  or  large 
area  and  small  velocity.  If  the  materials  forming  the  sides  and 
bed  of  the  canals  will  admit,  it  is  well  to  use  a  high  velocity.  But 
too  rapid  fall  may  unduly  lower  the  irrigating  portions  of  the 
canal.  Too  little  slope  requires  much  excavation.  These  should 
be  adjusted  then  to  the  best  advantage.  The  velocity  of  flow 
should  be  such  that  it  will  not  erode  the  banks,  nor  allow  silt  to 
be  deposited  or  permit  the  growth  of  weeds. 

In  a  light,  sandy  soil  a  surface  velocity  of  from  2.3  to  2.4  feet 
per  second,  or  a  mean  velocity  of  from  1.85  to  1.93  feet,  has  been 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Velocities  of  from  2  to  3  feet 
per  second  will  also  prevent  the  deposition  of  silt  and  growth  of 
weeds.    These  are  the  most  favorable  velocities. 

In  ordinary  firm  soil  and  sandy  loam  from  3  to  3^  feet  per 
second  is  a  safe  velocity,  while  in  firm  gravel,  rock,  or  hard-pan  the 
velocity  may  be  increased  to  from  5  to  7  feet  per  second.  It  has 
been  found  that  brickwork,  rubble,  or  heavy  dry-laid  paving  will 
not  staod  velocities  as  high  as  15  feet  per  second.  For  greater 
velocities  the  most  substantial  masonry  is  required. 

The  slopes  necessary  to  produce  these  velocities  depend  mainly 
on  the  cross-sectional  area  of  the  channel.  Higher  grades  are  re- 
quired in  smaller  than  in  larger  canals  to  produce  the  same  velocity. 
The  velocity  being  known,  the  slope  can  be  found  by  Kutter's 
formula,  eq.  (41).    In  large  canals  with  60-feet  bed  and  light  or 
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sandy  soils  6  inches  in  a  mile  produce  as  high  velocities  as  the 
material  will  stand.  In  firmer  soils  slopes  may  be  increased  to  from 
12  to  18  inches  per  mile.  Smaller  channels  will  stand  from  2  to  5 
feet  per  mile,  according  to  materials  and  dimensions  of  channel. 
Through  loose  shale  a  grade  of  7.9  feet  per  mile,  producing  a 
velocity  of  7|  feet  per  second,  has  been  used.  For  a  short  distance 
on  the  Del  Norte  Canal  in  Colorado  there  is  a  slope  of  35  feet  per 
mile  through  a  rock  cut.  On  several  miles  of  this  canal  the  grade 
is  8  feet  per  mile,  but  after  it  reaches  the  earth  soil  in  the  valley  it 
is  reduced  to  1.2  feet,  nearly. 

99.  Form  of  Cross-sections. — The  most  economical  channel  ha» 
vertical  sides,  with  a  depth  equal  to  one  half  the  bottom  width. 
This  can  only  be  obtained  in  solid  rock. 

The  best  trapezoidal  section  is  one  in  which  the  width  at  the 
water  surface  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  side  slopes  and  double  the 
bottom  width.  This  requires  firm,  compact  material.  The  exact 
form  will  usually  have  to  depend  on  the  material  and  the  topog- 
raphy along  the  line.  The  greater  the  depth  the  greater  will  be 
the  velocity  and  also  discharge  for  same  form  of  cross-section.  In 
a  large  canal  having  a  capacity  of  2000  second-feet,  with  a  velocity 
of  2  feet  per  second,  the  cross-sectional  area  should  be  1000  square 
feet.  This  could  be  made  with  a  bottom  width  of  about  45  feet 
and  a  depth  of  22|  feet.  Such  a  proportion  would  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  construction.  A  better  relation  would  be  a  width  of 
from  100  to  125  feet  and  a  depth  of  from  8  to  10  feet. 

It  is  as  well,  where  it  can  be  done,  to  have  the  channel  partly  in 
excavation  and  partly  in  embankment.  It  will,  however,  be  often 
necessary  to  have  it  wholly  in  excavation  or  wholly  in  embankment. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  in  excavation  on  one  side  and  embankment  on 
the  other.  Proper  drains  and  channels  should  be  provided  on  the 
up-hill  side  to  prevent  wash  of  the  slopes,  especially  if  an  embank- 
ment is  required  on  that  side  ;  the  drainage  water  can  either  be  let 
into  the  canal  at  certain  points,  or  carried  to  the  natural  water- 
courses. 

Bermes  are  often  left  from  2  to  6  feet  wide  on  the  slopes  where 
partly  in  excavation  and  partly  in  embankment. 

100.  In  the  case  of  large  canals  there  should  always  be  a  road- 
bed on  one  or  the  other  side.  With  a  roadway  the  top  width  would 
generally  be  about  10  feet.     Without  a  roadway,  and  when  its  top  is 
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well  above  the  water  surface,  4  feet  will  be  sufficient.  When  the 
water  is  well  upon  the  slope  the  top  should  be  from  6  to  10  feet 
wide,  according  as  the  material  may  be  firm  or  light  In  such 
banks  either  a  puddle-wall  should  be  built  in  the  interior  or  the 
bank  should  be  lined  with  puddle  on  the  inner  slope,  or,  better  still, 
the  entire  bank  can  be  made  in  thin  layers  and  well  rolled.  Sodding 
or  sowing  grass-seed  on  the  bank  is  beneficial.  The  water  should 
never  be  allowed  to  rise  nearer  than  1^  to  2  feet  from  the  top 
of  an  embankment.  In  firm  materials  slopes  of  1  to  1,  in  mixed 
soils  li  to  1,  in  lighter  soils  2  to  1,  and  with  the  lightest  sands  slopes 
of  4  to  1  may  be  required.  In  rock  excavation  the  depth  to  width 
of  channel  may  be  as  1  to  2,  the  side  slopes  1  to  4.  In  less  firm 
rocks  lighter  slopes  and  less  proportional  depth  are  required. 
Sometimes  a  rubble  wall  is  built  on  the  lower  side,  the  upper  side 
in  excavation. 

101.  Shrinkage  of  Earthworks. — Sand  shrinks  about  10  per 
cent ;  sand  and  gravel,  8  per  cent ;  earth  and  loam,  10  to  12  per 
cent ;  gravelly  clay,  8  to  10  per  cent ;  puddled  clay  and  soil,  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  Bock  excavation  produces  a  larger  mass  by 
from  25  per  cent  in  case  of  small  fragments  to  60  or  70  when  in 
large  blocks  carelessly  piled  up. 

EXAMPLE  OF  CANAL   ALIGNMENT. 

102.  Turlock  Canal. — This  canal  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
American  practice.  It  is  diverted  from  the  Tuolumne  River  in 
California,  where  it  emerges  from  the  Sierras  between  high  rocky 
canyon  walls.  For  the  first  five  miles  the  canal  is  built  along  steep 
dde-hiUs,  crossing  ravines,  bluffs,  and  many  drainage  channels. 
The  difSculties  of  the  ground  were  so  great  that  only  after  a  care- 
ful topographical  survey  was  a  feasible  route  discovered. 

Pig.  42  shows  location  of  canal  with  respect  to  the  river  and  the 
bigh  adjacent  hills. 

The  canal  leaves  the  river  about  50  feet  from  the  diversion  weir, 
by  a  tunnel  about  560  feet  long,  1 2  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  high 
to  springing,  above  which  is  a  semicircular  arch  of  6  feet  radius.  Its 
dope  is  24  feet  to  the  mile.  It  enters  an  open  cut  at  B,  The  escape 
Cand  the  regulator  D  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These  have 
for  each  six  gates  with  a  clear  width  of  3  feet  and  a  height  of  12  feet. 
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Under  a  flood  head  of  16  feet  over  the  sill  of  the  tunnel  the  discharge 
is  4000  second-feet,  with  a  velocity  of  20  feet  per  second.  The  wast- 
ing capacity  of  the  escape  is  6000  second-feet.     Below  D  the  canal 


Fig.  42. 

Land  Irrigated 


Fig.  4a. 


proper  begins,  having  a  capacity  of  1500  second-feet.  It  is  excavated 
for  the  first  6200  feet  in  slate  rock  on  steep  hillside,  from  D  to  E, 
It  has  a  bed  width  of  20  feet,  with  depth  of  10  feet.     The  upper 
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rock  slope  is  i  to  1.  The  lower  bank  is  a  puddled  core  12  feet  in 
top  width,  faced  with  an  18-inch  rubble  wall  laid  dry,  the  inner 
dope  being  i  to  1,  where  it  crosses  gullies;  but  where  it  simply  rests 
on  sloping  ground,  the  inner  slope  is  alone  faced  with  rubble,  the 
outer  face  being  of  ordinary  earth,  with  its  natural  slope.  The  top 
width  in  such  cases  is  only  5  feet,  which  is  also  the  width.of  the  puddle 
core.  This  portion  of  the  canal  has  a  slope  of  7. 92  feet,  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  7.5  feet  per  second.  At  B  it  enters  a  settling  reservoir  formed 
by  damming  up  a  ravine.  This  is  formed  by  an  earth  dam  20  feet 
iride  on  top,  318  feet  long  on  the  crest,  with  slopes  of  2  to  1,  and  a 
maximum  height  of  52  feet.  It  then  enters  some  old  hydraulic  cuts 
and  washouts ;  this  consumes  a  distance  of  some  4120  feet,  extending 
from  Eto  F,  where  the  water  is  discharged  into  Dry  Creek.  It 
flows  down  this  creek  for  6500  feet  on  a  grade  of  12  feet  to  the 
mile,  from  which  it  is  diverted  by  an  earth  dam  460  feet  long, 
maximum  height  23  feet,  with  wide  slopes  of  3  to  1,  riprapped  to 
a  depth  of  3  feet  on  its  upper  surface.  This  dam  is  provided 
throngh  the  rock  at  one  end  with  a  waste-weir.  The  waste-gates 
are  arranged  to  discharge  4000  second-feet.  They  fall  automati- 
cally on  a  concrete  floor  laid  on  solid  rock. 

This  brings  the  line  to  some  point  G,  from  which  the  canal 
passes  through  sandy  loam  for  about  one  mile  with  a  bed  width 
of  30  feet,  side  slopes  2  to  1,  depth  10  feet,  and  grade  of  1^ 
feet  per  mile.  At  this  point  the  canal  crosses  Dry  Creek  in  a  flume 
450  feet  long,  and  62  feet  in  height,  and  enters  a  series  of  three 
tunnels,  their  lengths  being  211,  400,  and  400  feet,  separated  by 
open  cuts  250  and  300  feet  in  length.  It  then  crosses  a  gulch,  a 
dam  about  40  feet  high  and  20  feet  top  width  being  built  across 
below  the  canal.  After  crossing  this  the  canal  enters  a  cut  8  feet  in 
maximum  depth,  with  the  same  cross-section  as  above  given;  this 
runs  for  a  length  of  3300  feet.  The  canal  is  then  enlarged  to  35  feet 
bed  and  to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  with  a  grade  of  1  foot  per  mile.  A 
mile  and  a  half  farther  on  it  crosses  another  creek  in  a  flume  20  feet 
wide,  7  feet  deep,  360  feet  long,  and  60  feet  high.  The  flume  is 
supported  on  a  trestle.  It  has  a  waste  or  escape  placed  in  its  bot- 
tom, the  water  discharging  in  two  small  inclined  flumes  which  lead 
the  water  into  the  creek  below.  At  the  end  of  this  flume  the 
nudn  canal  is  reached,  and  followed  for  11  miles,  on  which  there  are 
two  rock  cuts  each  3000  feet  long,  respectively  20  and  30  feet  bed 
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width,  with  depth  of  water  7i  feet,  and  grade  of  5  feet  per  mile. 
The  remaining  distance  has  a  varying  cross-section  depending  on 
the  soil,  but  generally  70  feet  wide  at  bottom,  7^  feet  deep,  with 
side  slopes  2  to  1,  and  a  grade  of  I  foot  per  mile. 

103.  About  18  miles  of  the  above  canal  are  necessary  to  reach 
the  lands  to  \^  irrigated.  At  the  end  of  this  distance  the  canal  at 
once  begins  to  do  duty  watering  lands.  Below  this  point  the  main 
line  is  divided  into  four  main  branches,  each  having  a  bottom  width 
of  30  feet,  depth  of  5  feet,  and  grade  of  2  feet  per  mile,  their  aggre- 
gate length  being  80  miles;  and  in  addition  smaller  distributaries 
having  a  total  length  of  180  miles,  which  lead  the  water  to  the 
several  sections  of  land.  The  discharge  of  the  branches  is  so  de- 
signed as  to  give  a  uniform  velocity  of  2i  feet  per  second  in  order 
to  prevent  deposition  of  sediment. 

Fig.  43  is  designed  to  show  in  a  rough  way  the  best  positions  for 
the  main  branches,  distributaries,  small  laterals,  etc.  The  main  canal 
is  shown  as  following  the  watershed  line  of  a  district  to  be  irri- 
gated. In  this  case  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  can  be 
watered  from  the  same  canal.  It  is  rarely  practicable  to  obtain  so 
favorable  a  position.  The  main  distributaries  are  shown  as  emerg- 
ing from  the  main  canal  and  extending  along  the  ridges  of  the 
spurs,  and  from  these  the  laterals  branch  out  so  as  to  reach  all  por- 
tions of  the  district.  The  methods  of  actually  placing  the  water 
where  it  is  needed  are  various.  It  may  fill  little  furrows  dammed 
up  at  intervals,  or  furrows  may  be  run  parallel  to  each  other  and 
close  together,  the  spaces  between  these  filled  with  water;  or  the 
ground  may  be  divided,  checker-board  style,  into  independent 
squares  by  furrows  run  in  two  directions,  and  these  alternately 
filled  and  emptied;  or  the  water  can  be  carried  underground  in 
pipes  and  allowed  to  soak  upwards  to  the  surface;  etc.,  etc. 


ART.  X. 

BUILDING  MATERULS. 

104.  The  more  common  and  useful  building  materials  are: 
Timber,  stone;  metals,  such  as  steel,  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  tin, 
copper,  zinc,  lead,  and  some  of  their  alloys;  cement,  mortar,  con- 
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Crete,  brick,  tiles,  terra-cotta,  bituminous  cement  and  concrete,  and 
certain  artificial  stones. 

TIMBER. 

105.  Woods  suitable  for  building  purposes  are  usually  called 
timber,  and  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  trees  that  grow  by 
the  formation  of  layers  of  wood  over  the  external  surface,  and 
therefore  called  exogenous. 

Trees  of  the  palm  family  do  not  grow  by  the  formation  of  suc- 
cessive and  perfect  layers,  and  belong  to  the  endogenous  class. 
The  timber  of  this  class  of  trees  is  too  light  and  flexible  for  use  in 
most  structures,  but  is  sometimes  used  for  piles  and  light  framing 
in  those  localities  where  it  is  found  in  abundance. 

Timber  of  the  exogenous  class  is  one  of  the  most  useful  build- 
ing materials,  owing  to  its  lightness,  strength,  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  cut,  framed,  and  handled,  its  abundance  and  cheapness, 
and  its  great  durability  when  properly  seasoned,  protected  from 
the  effects  of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  and  when  entirely  im- 
mersed nnder  water. 

106.  If  a  timber  tree  is  cut  or  sawed  off,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
is  composed  of  three  distinct  parts: 

Ist.  On  the  outside  is  the  bark,  of  a  thickness  from  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  one  and  one  half  inches  or  more.  This  has  no  value 
for  building  purposes,  though  often  useful  in  other  respects;  and 
IB  it  hastens  the  decay  of  the  rest  of  the  timber  after  fellng,  it 
should  always  be  removed. 

2d.  The  sap-wood,  which  lies  next  to  the  bark,  having  a  thick- 
ness varying  from  one  half  inch  to  as  much  as  three  or  four 
inches,  is  generally  indicated  by  a  lighter  color  than  the  heart-wood. 
Although  the  sap-wood  has  not  as  much  strength  as  the  heart- 
wood,  and  is  liable  to  a  more  rapid  decay  when  exposed  to  unfavor- 
able conditions,  yet  it  can  be  safely  used  when  entirely  immersed 
in  water,  or  when  impregnated  with  certain  solutions,  or  carefully 
seasoned  and  painted. 

3d.  The  centre  portion  surrounded  by  the  sap-wood  is  called 
the  heart.  This  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  sap-wood  by  its 
greater  heaviness,  hardness,  strength,  and  compactness.  It  also  has, 
Ma  rule,  a  darker  color — sometimes  very  dark,  or  even  black. 

The  successive  layers  of  wood  called  annual  rings  are  com- 
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monly  formed  at  the  rate  of  one  a  year,  and  serve  to  indicate  the 
age  of  the  tree.  They  are  much  more  distinctly  marked  in  some 
kinds  of  wood  than  in  others,  and  these,  together  with  certain 
more  or  less  defined  and  glistening  rays  radiating  from  the  centre, 
serve  to  indicate  the  different  kinds  of  wood. 

TIMBER  CLASSIFIED. 

107.  Some  authors  divide  timher  trees  into  two  classes: 

1st.  Pine-wood,  including  all  timber  trees  of  the  coniferous 
species.  These  are  often  called  in  this  country  soft-wood  trees, 
in  which  a  few  leaf-wood  trees,  poplar,  chestnut,  etc.,  are  also  in- 
cluded. 

2d.  Leaf-wood,  including  all  trees  not  found  in  the  fijrst  class. 
These  are  usually  called  hard- wood  trees  in  this  country. 

The  above  classification  is  not  of  any  very  great  value  to  en- 
gineers, as  timber  can  be  obtained  from  either  class  possessing 
practically  equal  strength  and  durability,  and  equally  suitable  for 
any  structures  except  where  very  great  lengths  are  required.  Prefer- 
ence is,  however,  given  by  engineers  to  one  or  the  other  class,  even 
without  reference  to  the  relative  cost.  Abundance  and  cheapness, 
however,  are  usually  the  controlling  considerations. 

The  soft-wood  trees  usually  contain  turpentine,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  great  height  to  which  they  grow,  straightness  of 
fibre,  freedom  from  large  branches  over  the  greater  portion  of  their 
length,  and  the  gradual  and  uniform  increase  in  diameter  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  These  qualities,  together  with  their  great 
strength,  durability,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  handled 
and  framed,  render  them  the  most  valuable  building  material  in 
many  parts  of  the  country;  especially  ^n  those  structures  requiring 
long  and  straight  square  or  round  pieces,  and  for  piles  to  be  used 
in  bridges  and  trestles.  When  watercourses  are  convenient  they 
can  be,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  collected  in  large  rafts  aad 
floated  to  great  distances  at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 

Embraced  in  this  class  is  the  short-leaved  Yellow  or  Spruce 
Pine,  found  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  States.  It  is  strong  and  durable,  and  extensively 
used  in  those  localities  where  it  grows. 

The  White  Pine,  commonly  called  the  Northern  Pine,  is  found 
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mainly  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country.  It  has  considerable 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  light,  soft,  and  free  from  knots.  It 
is  used  in  many  stnictures,  such  as  bridges  and  trestles,  where  it 
grows,  and  often  is  brought  to  the  Middle  States  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Long-leaf  Pine,  or  Southern  Yellow  Pine,  is  found  in  all  of 
the  Southern  States,  especially  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Florida.  It  has  little  or  no  sap-wood.  The  heart  is 
compact  and  fine-grained.  It  furnishes  the  strongest  and  most 
dnrable  timber,  and  is  generally  preferred  to  oak.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  abroad. 
We  find  distributed  in  the  same  forest  a  much  inferior  grade  of 
timber,  which  cannot  be  distinguished,  except  by  expert  lumber- 
men, from  the  first  variety  until  it  is  cut  into  or  felled.  When 
cut  down,  however,  it  shows  a  very  large  proportion  of  isap  and  cor- 
respondingly small  proportion  of  heart  timber.  This  should  only 
be  used  for  submerged  structures. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Fir-tree.  The  timber  obtained 
from  these  decays  rapidly  on  exposure,  and  also  splits  and  twists. 

Hemlock  grows  only  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is  suitable 
for  many  submerged  structures,  but  does  not  stand  exposure.  It  is 
full  of  knots,  splits  on  exposure,  and  cannot  for  these  reasons  be 
framed  satisfactorily,  and  is  used  practically  from  considerations  of 
economy. 

The  cypress-tree  is  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Southern 
Bwamps.  It  is  not  considered  as  strong  as  the  Southern  pine,  but 
IB  considered  more  durable  when  exposed  to  unfavorable  conditions. 
It  is  not  used  in  important  structures  when  the  pine  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  Black  Cypress  is  much  sought  for  use  in  pile  trestles 
on  account  of  its  great  durability.  Large  quantities  of  shingles 
and  weather-boarding  are  made  from  the  cypress  species. 

HARD-WOOD  TREES. 

108.  Of  the  hard-wood  trees  there  are  only  a  few  varieties  that 
iutTe  any  special  value  to  the  engineer  for  use  in  important  struc* 
tares.  These  are  Live-oak,  White  and  Post  Oaks,  and  Ohestnut- 
oak  and  Black  Walnut.  The  other  varieties,  such  as  SwampK)ak, 
Bed  Oak,  Hickory,  Chestnut,  Ash,  Elm,  Beech,  Sycamore,  and 
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Poplar,  although  valuable  and  useful  in  many  ways — such  as 
making  furniture,  buggies  and  carriages,  spokes,  hubs,  shafts  and 
bodies,  buckets  and  other  wood- ware,  fence-rails,  etc., — are  either 
wanting  in  strength  or  durability,  and  sometimes  in  both,  and  often 
only  abundant  in  more  or  less  inaccessible  situations.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  certain  processes  have  been  recently  discovered  that 
will  make  the  timber  of  many  of  these  varieties  of  trees  suitable  for 
building  purposes. 

Live-oak, — The  timber  from  the  live-oaks  is  heavy  and  com- 
pact; it  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  any  other  species.  It 
does  not  exist  in  large  quantities,  being  confined  to  a  rather  narrow 
belt  of  country,  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Virginia 
southward.    These  forests  are  reserved  exclusively  for  ship-building. 

White  Oak  grows  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  but  is  more 
abundant  in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  strong,  tough,  and  durable, 
provided  it  has  grown  in  a  good,  well-drained  soil.  In  moist  or 
swampy  soils  the  tree  loses  its  strength  and  durability  to  a  great 
extent.  It  is  well  suited  for  any  kind  of  structure,  and  is  invalu- 
able in  ship-building.  The  timber  made  from  it  is  apt  to  split  and 
crack  in  large  pieces,  and  in  thin  boards  or  planks  it  warps  badly  in 
addition,  splitting  at  nail-holes  or  drawing  the  nails  driven  into 
posts  through  it.  It  is  harder  and  more  difficult  to  work  than  the 
pines.  On  account  of  its  great  heaviness  it  is  more  costly  to 
transport  to  distant  points,  especially  as  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  to 
float  it  in  large  rafts  on  the  water  unless  buoyed  up  by  a  liberal 
intermixture  of  poplar  logs  or  other  light  timbers. 

Post'Oak  resembles  white  oak,  but  is  considered  by  some  as 
possessing  greater  strength  and  durability.  It  does  not  usually 
grow  as  large  in  diameter,  but  is  eminently  suitable  for  any  struc- 
ture not  requiring  a  too  great  section  and  length.  It  makes  most 
excellent  cross-ties.  It  grows  more  or  less  abundantly  in  many  of 
the  Middle  and  more  Southern  States. 

Chestnut-oak  grows  abundantly  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  but  is  not  considered  as  good  as 
the  other  varieties  of  oak.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
cross-ties  on  many  railroads.  Large  quantities  of  this  timber  are 
cut  down  simply  to  secure  the  bark,  which  has  great  value  in  tan- 
ning processes. 

We  rarely  in  this  country  have  any  use  for  foreign  timbers. 
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Some  Tery  superior,  pines  and  oaks  are  found  in  foreign  conn- 
tries.  Our  own  forests,  howeyer,  furnish  nearly  all  the  varieties 
required  for  structural  purposes.  Our  importations  of  timber 
are  confined  to  a  few  yarieties  which  are  required  only  for  orna- 
mental purposes  or  for  some  special  properties,  such  as  mahogany, 
which  comes  principally  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America,  and  lignum-yitse,  which  is  obtained  from  the  same  coun- 
tries. 

There  is,  howeyer,  a  great  need  of  better  information  concern- 
ing the  qualities  and  properties  of  our  own  timbers.  The  Govern- 
ment has,  to  a  limited  extent,  taken  hold  of  this  subject  in  recent 
years.  What  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  article. 


DEFECTS,   DURABILITY,  AND   DECAY   OF  TIMBER. 

109.  Many  natural  defects  of  timber  are  developed  during  the 
growth  of  trees,  such  as  "  upsets,''  where  the  fibres  have  been  crippled 
or  injured;  rind-galls,  or  wounds,  which  have  been  partially  or 
entirely  concealed  by  subsequent  layers  of  wood, — these  are  likely 
to  be  local  in  their  effects,  and  can  be  commonly  separated  from 
th^  remaining  and  sound  portions  of  the  trunks;  the  growth  of 
large  limbs  near  the  bottom  and  at  short  intervals  from  top  to 
bottom,  resulting  in  what  are  called  knots;  the  actual  separa- 
tion or  a  tendency  to  the  separation  of  the  annual  rings,  called 
shakes,  and  also  cracks  radiating  from  the  centre.  Knots,  when 
large  or  in  great  numbers,  and  reaching  far  inward  from  the 
rarface,  are  necessarily  objectionable  for  many  purposes  of  con- 
struction. 

Shakes  and  cracks  will  rarely  be  seen  in  a  freshly  cut  tree;  but 
if  the  fibres  have  been  unduly  strained  by  high  winds  or  other 
similar  causes,  they  will  rapidly  develop  when  the  timber  is  sawn 
or  hewn  into  square  timber  or  plank.  All  timber  when  thus  shaped 
and  exposed  to  sun,  wind,  and  rain  will  generally  have  these  defects 
developed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  often  rendering  the  timber 
unsightly,  and  even  unfit  for  purposes  requiring  strength  and  dura- 
bility. Very  slight  cracks  at  the  exposed  ends  or  on  the  sides  of 
large  pieces  of  timber  cannot  usually  be  avoided.  If,  however,  they 
extend  to  any  appreciable  depth  in  or  length  along  the  pieces,  they 
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constitute  a  very  serious  defect^  and  the  timber  should  be  condemned. 
This  splitting  and  cracking  is  more  common  and  noticeable  in  oak 
and  hemlock  than  in  the  white  and  yellow  pinee. 

110.  The  durability  of  timber  will  depend  largely  upon  using 
timber  without  the  above-mentioned  defects^  and  upon  the  means 
taken  to  prevent  the  development  of  cracks  in  sawed  sticks.  The 
most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this  latter  result  is  natural 
seasoning,  that  is,  piling  the  timbers,  with  open  spaces  between 
them  in  dry  and  well-ventilated  places,  protected  from  high  winds 
and  hot  sunshine.  The  too  frequent  habit  of  painting  green  timber 
cannot  be  condemned  too  severely.  This  is  a  common  cause  of  so 
called  dry-rot. 

Timber  kept  in  confined  air,  with  no  ventilation,  either  without 
or  with  moisture,  decays  by  dry-rot,  and  the  wood  is  at  last  con- 
verted into  a  fine  powder.  This  condition  is  often  seen  in  sills  and 
posts  of  old  framed  buildings  and  at  the  ends  of  joists  imbedded  in 
brick  and  masonry  walls.  Some  means  of  ventilation  should  always 
be  provided. 

Wet-rot  is  the  gradual  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  all 
organic  matter  when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  that  is,  alternate 
wetness  and  dryness,  as  seen  in  timber  lying  on  the  ground  or  aa 
exposed  in  a  structure.  It  also  occurs  in  all  surfaces  of  contact,  as 
in  the  joints  of  timber  frames  where  the  air  is  more  or  less  confined 
and  heat  is  developed,  although  the  degree  of  moisture  is  slight. 
Moisture  is  essential  in  wet-rot.  This  form  of  decay  is  also  devel- 
oped in  the  tree  while  standing  and  growing,  as  is  often  seen  in 
hollow  trees. 

111.  Timber-trees  in  a  healthy  growth  reach  their  maturity  in 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  They  should  not  be  felled 
before  reaching  maturity,  as  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  sap- 
wood,  even  the  heart-wood  is  not  as  firm,  strong,  and  compact,  and 
in  addition  the  yield  of  timber  is  proportionately  small. 

The  owners  of  forests  are  likely  to  take  precautions  against  the 
destruction  of  young  and  healthy  trees,  as  will  also  lumbermen 
and  sawmill  owners. 

After  reaching  maturity,  the  centre  portion  of  the  tree  begins 
to  deteriorate,  the  wood  begins  to  show  signs  of  becoming  brittle^ 
sometimes  becomes  spongy  and  soft,  losing  both  strength  and 
durability. 
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Owners  of  forests  are  particularly  anzions  to  dispose  of  their 
timber  when  evident  decline  has  commenced.  Arguments  are  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  sponginess,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
dotiness,  is  only  a  local  defect,  and  when  this  portion  of  the  timber 
has  been  cut  off,  the  remaining  portion  is  sound  and  healthy.  It 
plainly  indicates  a  diseased  and  unsound  tree  well  advanced  on  the 
decline. 

Except  by  such  plain  indications  none  but  the  more  expert 
lumbermen  can  determine  the  age  of  a  tree. 

The  time  of  the  year  in  which  timber-trees  should  be  felled  is, 
however,  of  great  importance.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
felling  should  be  done  at  a  time  when  the  sap  is  not  circulating. 
This  may  be  either  at  a  certain  period  during  the  summer,  or 
daring  the  winter  when  it  is  certainly  not  circulating.  When 
regolar  supplies  of  timber  are  required  to  meet  current  demands 
the  felling  is  usually  done  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  months,  as 
bbor  is  usually  cheaper  at  that  time,  and  in  addition  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  large  number  of  logs  ready  for  floating,  either  pell-mell 
or  in  rafts  down  the  watercourses  in  the  late  winter  and  spring 
rises.  But  when  large  quantities  of  special-sized  timbers  are 
required  to  meet  a  sudden  demand,  such  as  the  construction  of 
large  bridges  and  trestles,  no  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of 
the  proper  time  of  the  year.  The  trees  are  felled,  the  logs  sent  to 
the  mills,  sawed,  shipped,  and  erected  in  structures  with  the  sap 
Btni  oozing  out.  While  this  is  to  be  regretted,  it  cannot  well  be 
avoided. 

The  subsequent  shrinking  and  consequent  derangement  of  the 
structure,  and  the  early  and  rapid  destruction  of  the  more  exposed 
timber  structures  are  directly  and  primarily  due  to  the  above  causes. 

112.  It  has  long  been  considered  that  the  custom  of  boxing  or 
turpentining  the  resinous  pine-trees  of  the  Southern  forests  dimin- 
ished both  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber  derived  from 
them,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
timber  in  important  structures.  Eecent  experiments,  however, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  no  such  injurious  effects.  It  has,  how- 
ever, become  so  universal,  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  large  quanti- 
ties of  Southern  pine  that  have  not  been  turpentined;  and  as  it  is 
impossible  by  ordinary  methods  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other,  it  is  useless  to  put  such  prohibition  in  the  specifications,  as 
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it  only  adds  to  the  cost^  and  does  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  bled 
timber. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  SEASONING. 

118.  The  seasoning  of  timber  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
moisture,  and  also  the  removal  or  alteration  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances in  it.  These  substances  are  fermentable,  and  cause  decay 
in  the  wood. 

When  these  have  been  removed  the  main  causes  of  decay  are 
also  removed;  and  if  the  pores  are  filled  with  some  impervious  sub- 
stance so  as  to  keep  moisture  from  again  permeating  the  timber, 
there  is  no  reason  for  decay  ever  commencing. 

Natural  seasoning  simply  consists  in  exposing  the  timber  to 
a  free  circulation  of  dry  air,  but  sheltered  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  high  winds.  This  method  is  admittedly  the  best;  but 
owing  to  the  time  required — from  two  to  four  years  or  more — it  is 
only  adopted  for  timber  used  in  the  finer  kinds  of  joiner's  or  cabinet 
work. 

For  those  portions  of  buildings  requiring  careful  seasoning, 
such  as  the  doors,  window-frames,  flooring-plank,  etc.,  of  houses, 
an  artificial  or  hot-air  process  is  often,  if  not  exclusively,  used.  In 
this  process  the  timber  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  hot  air.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  and  time  required  vary  with  the  size  and 
kinds  of  timber.  The  time  may  vary  from  one  week  to  two  or 
tliree  months.  The  temperature  may  be  from  200°  to  300°  Fahr.  or 
more.  Immersing  timber  in  water  soon  after  being  felled,  and 
allowing  it  to  remain  two  or  three  weeks,  and  subsequently  remov- 
ing it  to  some  dry  and  well-ventilated  place  seems  to  hasten  the 
seasoning  process. 

When  timber  has  been  well  seasoned,  and  kept  constantly  in  a 
dry  and  well-ventilated  place,  it  will  last  for  centuries,  and  has 
been  found  in  a  sound  state  after  a  thousand  years.  It  is  the 
custom  to  paint  or  finish  in  oil  all  of  the  interior  finishings  and 
fittings  in  houses,  and  also  furniture,  not  only  for  appearance^  sake, 
but  to  exclude  moisture.  Timber  should  not  be  built  in  contact 
with  lime  mortar. 

Timber,  when  entirely  and  constantly  immersed  in  water, 
whether  fresh  or  sea  water,  doe.  not  seem  to  require  any  seasoning 
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to  prevent  rot,  and,  so  far  as  records  show,  we  may  conclude  that 
it  will  last  indefinitely.    It  is  doubtlessly  weakened  and  softened. 

In  sea-water,  however,  it  is  attacked  by  worms,  known  as  the 
Limnoria  terebrans  and  the  Teredo  lutvalis,  which  eat  between  the 
rings  or  completely  honeycomb  the  timber.  They  are  very  minute 
when  they  first  enter  the  surface,  but  grow  in  size  afterwards. 
One  of  the  effective  remedies  is  to  creosote  the  piles  or  timbers. 
These  worms,  however,  only  attack  the  timber  between  the  mud- 
line  and  low-water  surface.  Trestles  have  been  completely  destroyed 
in  a  short  time  after  being  constructed. 

PRESERVATION   OF  TIMBER. 

114.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  adopt  any  artificial  means  of 
preserving  timber,  unless  it  has  been  first  seasoned  by  natural  or 
artificial  methods.  When  well  seasoned,  two  or  more  coats  of 
mineral,  asphalt,  or  tar  paints,  or  of  hot  oils,  will  greatly  increase 
the  durability.  On  the  contrary,  these  applied  to  the  exterior  sur- 
faces of .  green  timber  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture  from 
within,  resulting  in  internal  rot,  which  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it 
is  kept  from  view. 

Other  artificial  means  of  preservation  are  intended  to  expel  the 
albuminous  substances  and  supply  their  places  by  more  durable 
md  impervious  ones.  Solutions  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  zinc,  and 
iron  have  been  tried,  but,  either  on  account  of  the  expense  or 
inapplicability  of  the  methods,  are  rarely  used. 

Boucherie's  process  consists  in  forcing  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  through  a  stick  of  green  timber.  The  solution,  contained 
in  a  tank  about  40  feet  above  the  top  end  of  the  stick,  descends 
through  a  flexible  tube  to  a  cup  fixed  on  the  end.  The  pressure  of 
the  column  of  the  fiuid  forces  the  liquid  through  the  tissues,  and 
drives  the  sap  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  log.  When  the  solution 
begins  to  flow  out  the  pores  have  been  filled  with  it.  It  is  said 
that  the  timber  is  thus  protected  against  wet  and  dry  rot,  and  also 
against  white  ants  and  sea- worms.  This  process  has  been  used 
snccessfnlly  and  satisfactorily  in  France,  and  is  largely  used  in 
preserving  cross-ties  on  the  railways. 

In  this  country  creosoting  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent,  and 
almost  exclusively. 
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Mr.  Betheirs  process  consists  in  saturating  the  timber  with  the 
liquid  creosote — a  heavy  oil  of  tar.  The  timbers  are  inclosed  in  an 
iron  tank  or  cylinder,  and  the  air  partially  exhausted.  Creosote  at 
a  temperature  of  about  120**  Fahr.  and  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  is 
applied,  which  is  continued  for  several  hours,  or  even  days,  until 
the  timber  is  saturated. 

The  Seeley  process  is  a  modification  of  the  Bethell  process. 
The  timber  is  immersed  in  creosote,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212^ 
to  300°,  for  a  time  sufficient  to  expel  the  moisture.  The  hot  oil  is 
then  replaced  by  cold  oil,  condensing  the  vapors  in  the  pores  of 
the  timber,  into  which  the  oil  is  forced  by  atmospheric  pressure. 

There  is  a  more  recent  process  called  "  vulcanizing,"  which,  it 
is  claimed,  not  only  renders  the  timber  more  durable,  but  also 
stronger  and  stiSer.  The  timber  is  heated  in  closed  cylinders 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  300°  to 
500°  Fahr.  while  under  a  pressure  of  150  to  200  pounds  per  square 
inch.  A  circulation  of  superheated  and  dried  compressed  air 
removes  the  moisture.  Wood-vulcanizing  is  heating  wood  and 
timber  under  great  pressure.  This  process  fills  the  pores,  with  the 
antiseptic  compounds,  among  which  is  creosote.  The  theory  in 
this  process  is  that  the  albuminous  substances  are  coagulated  by 
the  high  heating  and  rendered  insoluble,  and  that  the  cellulose  also 
decomposes,  and  that  a  chemical  combination  between  it  and  the 
sap  results  in  a  most  powerful  antiseptic,  which  becomes  solid  on 
cooling.  In  the  Seeley  process  the  antiseptic  is  forced  into  the 
pores.  In  the  vulcanizing  it  is  formed  in  the  timber  and  kept 
there. 

APPEARANCES  AND   CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD    TIMBER. 

115.  The  heaviness  and  darkness  in  color  generally  indicate 
good  timber;  also  the  slowiiess  of  growth  as  indicated  by  the  nar- 
rowness and  closeness  of  the  annual  rings,  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
heart-timber;  the  timber  of  trees  grown  on  sandy,  elevated,  and 
well-drained  areas,  is  generally  of  good  quality.  Of  the  same 
species,  that  grown  in  a  cold  climate,  and  of  different  species  that 
grown  in  a  warm  climate,  is  considered  best. 
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ABT.  XI. 
BUILDING-STONES. 

116.  Stone  suitable  for  building  purposes  is  either  natural  or 
artificial. 

The  most  important  properties  or  characteristics  of  rock  for 
building  are  the  structural  and  the  chemical. 

In  regard  to  the  structural  character^  they  are  divided  into  the 
stratified  and  the  unstratified^  or  those  which  show  more  or  less 
distinct  layers  and  those  which  do  not.  These  properties  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  regards  the  strength,  durability,  and 
economy  of  structures. 

Stratified  rocks  are  often,  if  not  always,  found  in  a  series  of  p^jr- 
allel  layers,  either  horizontal  or  inclined  or  curved,  and  evidently 
deposited  from  water.  They  are  more  or  less  easily  separated 
along  certain  planes  or  seams  between  these  layers,  which  may  be 
several  feet,  or  only  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  in 
very  thin  layers,  it  is  called  a  laminated  structure,  and  the  planes 
of  division  may  have  any  inclination  between  a  perpendicular  and 
a  parallel  to  the  main  layers  or  strata.  The  stmtified  stones, 
although  commonly  not  as  hard,  strong  or  compact  as  the  unstrati- 
fied,  yet  are  more  easily  quarried,  cut,  and  dressed  into  desired 
shapes;  are  somewhat  lighter,  and  consequently  more  easily  and 
cheaply  handled  and  transported ;  and  at  the  same  time  possess  a 
high  degree  of  durability  and  strength  when  properly  laid  in 
stractures.  They  are  more  porous,  as  a  rule,  and  arc  consequently 
more  injuriously  affected  by  atmospheric  influences  and  changes, 
and  by  the  disintegrating  effects  of  frost  and  certain  acids.  They 
are  found  in  a  great  variety  and  combination  of  colors  well  suited 
for  ornamental  purposes,  and  withal  are  more  widely  distributed, 
and  constitute  the  most  valuable  and  useful  building-stones  for 
general  purposes. 

The  nnstratified  rocks  are  hard,  compact,  strong,  and  durable; 
and  although  not  found  in  distinct  layers,  yet  they  generally  have 
seams  or  planes  of  division,  not  well  defined  perhaps,  along  which 
they  can  be  split  into  large  blocks  of  regular  shapes.    They  are 
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more  difScult  to  cut  and  dress  to  regular  surfaces  and  desired 
forms,  are  commonly  heavier,  and  are  not  so  easily  disintegrated  by 
exposure.  The  difficulty  and  cost  of  quarrying,  working,  and  trans- 
porting prohibit  theif  use  in  any  but  the  most  solid  and  important 
structures,  or  where  such  things  are  not  considered. 

117.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  composition  of  stones,  they 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  argilla- 
ceous,  according  as  the  predominant  constituent  is  silica,  lime,  or 
clay. 

SILICEOUS  STONES. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  siliceous  stones,  such  as  gi'anite,  sye- 
nite, gneiss,  sandstone,  soapstone,  porphyry,  trap,  basalt,  etc.,  only 
granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  have  any  great  value  as 
building  materials.  The  others  may  be  valuable  and  useful,  but 
are  seldom  used  in  ordinary  structures. 

While  the  composition  of  granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss  is 
practically  the  same,  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  and 
hornblende,  yet  granite  and  syenite  are  unstratified  and  gneiss  is 
stratified. 

Owing  to  the  great  cost  of  quarrying,  cutting,  and  dressing, 
requiring  the  skill  and  services  of  experienced  men,  granite,  and 
syenite  are  only  used  in  large  and  important  structures,  such  as 
light-houses,  large  piers  for  bridges,  sea-walls,  public  buildings, 
post-offices,  custom-houses,  etc.  It  has  a  very  high  degree  of  hard- 
ness, strength,  and  durability,  and  can  be  quarried  in  blocks  of  very 
great  size.  It  does  not,  however,  stand  exposure  to  beat,  under 
which  it  cracks,  splits,  and  chips  off. 

Gneiss,  being  stratified,  can  generally  be  split  in  layers  of  moder- 
ate thickness,  and  where  it  abounds  it  is  often  used  in  structures. 
When  capable  of  being  split  into  thin  layers  it  is  valuable  for  flag- 
stone, door-sills,  and  other  similar  purposes. 

Sandstone  is  stratified,  and  consists  of  grains  of  sand  cemented 
together  by  a  compound  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  In  the  strong- 
est and  most  durable  stones  the  cementing  material  is  almost  pure 
silica,  and  those  in  which  alumina  is  the  principal  constitnent  in 
the  cementing  material  are  the  weakest  and  least  durable.     When 
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much  lime  is  found  in  the  cementing  material  it  decays  rapidly 
near  the  sea-coast  and  in  localities  where  much  coal  is  burned, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids.  Sharp, 
well-defined  grains  with  little  cementing  material  indicate  a  good 
quality  of  stone;  on  the  contrary,  rounded  grains  with  much  ce- 
menting material  indicate  a  poor  stone.  The  best  sandstone  is 
fonnd  in  thick  strata,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
direction  of  the  stratification  in  the  blocks  cut  from  them.  It  is 
found  in  many  colors,  is  easily  cut  or  sawn  into  desired  shapes, 
resists  the  action  of  heat  fairly  well,  is  widely  distributed,  and  is 
used  in  buildings  of  every  kind.  It  is  porous,  and  consequently  ab- 
sorbs much  water.  Alternate  thawing  and  freezing  will  cause  it  to 
separate  along  the  layers  unless  it  is  laid  with  its  beds  horizontal 
and  perpendicular  to  the  pressure.  It  often  contains  crystals  of 
iron  pyrites,  which  decompose  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  dis- 
figuring and  disintegrating  the  blocks. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  qualities  of  sandstone  from  its 
appearance,  chemical  analysis,  or  even  specimen  tests  of  its  crushing 
strength  when  freshly  quarried,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  quarry 
sap.  Exposed  faces  of  large  masses  known  to  have  been  undis- 
turbed for  a  long  period  of  time  will  furnish  some  indication  of  its 
durability.  If  the  color  is  dark  and  overgrown  with  mosses,  all 
angle  lines  sharp  and  well  defined,  no  cavities  or  hollow  spaces,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  stone  will  weather  well — which  is  the  im- 
portant consideration,  as  nearly  all  varieties  of  sandstone  will  have 
the  requisite  strength  to  resist  crushing  under  the  usual  loads  or 
pressures  to  which  it  is  subjected.  If  possible,  its  durability  should 
be  determined  by  examining  structures,  buildings',  steps,  water- 
tables,  etc.,  built  of  the  same  material.  Some  varieties  are  soft 
when  first  quarried,  but  harden  on  exposure. 

CALCAREOUS  STONES. 

118.  The  calcareous  stones  are  those  in  which  lime  is  the  pre- 
dominant constituent. 

The  building-stones  are  either  pure  carbonates  of  lime  or  they 
may  be  mixed  with  sand,  clay,  and  metallic  oxides. 

The  common  or  compact  limestones  are  found  in  large  masses, 
often  showing  distinct  stratification,  and  capable  of  being  quarried 
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in  slabs  and  blocks  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  more  feet  in  thick- 
ness. When  thus  found  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  valuable  kinds  of  building-stones^  being  easily  quarried  and 
requiring  but  little  if  any  cutting  and  dressing,  and  found  in  many 
localities  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  varies  in  hardness  and 
compactness.  It  is  found  in  several  colors — white,  grayish-blue, 
and  sometimes  variegated.  Some  varieties  are  soft  when  first 
quarried,  but  harden  on  exposure.  Some  varieties  are  more  porous 
than  others.  Compactness  is  essential  to  the  durability  of  lime- 
stones. The  more  porous  kind  absorb  water,  and  are  disintegrated 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing,  and  by  exposure  to  an  acid 
atmosphere. 

The  stones  colored  by  metallic  oxides  furnish  the  many  colored 
and  variegated  marbles.  These  are  capable  of  receiving  a  high 
polish,  and  owing  to  their  scarcity  and  cost  are  rarely  used  for 
any  but  ornamental  purposes.  White  marble  is  often  used  in 
public  buildings  and  occasionally  in  private  residences,  and  to  a 
large  extent  in  columns  and  statues.  Among  other  varieties  may 
be  mentioned  bird's-eye  marble,  Lumachella  marble,  and  verd- 
antique. 

All  limestones  effervesce  with  acids  freely,  and  when  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  is 
left  either  in  lumps  or  powder,  and  known  as  quicklime. 

Good  compact  limestone  is  preferred  by  many  engineers  to  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes,  especially  in  the  foundation-walls  of 
houses.  It  may  be  stated  that  sandstone  should  rarely  be  used  for 
this  latter  purpose  when  limestone  can  be  obtained. 

Limestones  containing  certain  proportions  of  silica  or  alumina 
when  calcined  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  hydraulic  limes 
and  cements  used  in  building  masonry  and  making  concrete. 

Gypsum  or  calcium  sulphate,  when  burned  and  reduced  .to 
powder,  is  called  plaster  of  Paris.  When  formed  into  a  paste  l)y 
mixing  it  with  water  it  hardens  rapidly.  It  is  principally  used  for 
the  hard  finish  on  walls  of  houses,  and  for  making  models  and 
ornamental  figures.  It  absorbs  water  freely,  and  swells  and  cracks, 
when  exposed  to  moisture. 
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ABGILLAGEOUS  STOKES. 

119.  Argillaceous  stones  are  those  in  which  clay  is  the  pre- 
dominant constituent. 

Roofing-slate  is  the  only  variety  of  this  stone  of  any  value  in 
baildingSy  and  owing  to  its  imperviousness  to  water  is  principally 
nsed  for  roof-coverings  and  lining  water-tanks.  It  is  hard  and  com- 
pact The  best  slate  splits  into  thin  layers  with  smooth  surfaces,  will 
admit  of  driving  nails  through  it  without  splitting  or  chipping,  has 
a  dark-blae  or  purple  color,  and  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound 
when  struck. 


DEFECTS,  DUBABILITY,  AND  DECAY   OF  STONE. 

120.  Oraniie, — The  principal  defects  in  this  variety  of  rock  are : 
Ist.  The  presence  of  p3rrites  and  other  iron  ores,  which  deface  and 
disintegrate  the  stone  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  2d.  An  ex- 
cess of  feldspar  and  mica  indicates  the  weaker  and  more  perishable 
varieties.  3d.  In  some  granites  there  are  often  blind  seams,  which 
may  have  any  inclination  to  what  may  be  called  the  planes  of  the 
quarry  beds,  and  which  weaken  the  blocks  and  also  cause  disin- 
tegration when  exposed  to  moisture,  with  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing. 

Granites  are  liable  to  disintegrate  from  the  constant  expansion 
and  contraction  caused  by  changes  in  temperature.  Their  com- 
pactness and  non-absorbent  properties  prevent  to  a  great  extent  if 
not  entirely  injury  from  freezing  alone,  and  as  these  stones  are  poor 
conductors  of  heat  the  injurious  effects  from  this  cause  are  confined 
to  the  exposed  surfaces.  Decay,  then,  is  caused  more  by  mechanical 
than  by  chemical  agencies,  such  as  exposure  to  high  winds  or  blasts 
of  any  kind,  driving  dust,  grit,  and  rain-drops  against  the  surfaces. 
Observations  in  great  conflagrations,  such  as  have  occurred  in 
Portland,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  have  proved  beyond  question  that 
granite,  instead  of  being  a  fire-proof  material,  resists  but  poorly 
the  effects  of  heat,  ranking  certainly  below  sandstone  and  probably 
limestone  in  resistance  to  high  temperatures,  cracking,  splitting, 
and  flying  off  in  fragments. 

At  the  burning  of   a  church  in  England,  the  body  of  the 
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church  being  built  of  granite  and  the  tower  of  sandstone,  around 
which  the  heat  was  intense  enough  to  melt  the  hells  in  the  ^Ifry, 
the  tower  was  but  little  injured,  although  the  granite  window- jambs 
and  sills  were  destroyed.  Sandstone  is  often  used  for  the  backing 
to  fire-brick  lining  of  furnaces. 

Limestone  and  dolomites,  both  the  marbles  and  common  varie- 
ties, while  less  affected  than  granite  by  purely  mechanical  agencies, 
are  yet  more  susceptible  to  the  solvent  action  of  gaseous  atmos- 
pheres. Limestones  are  not,  in  this  respect,  as  durable  as  the 
dolomites.  Compact  limestones  are  but  little,  if  any,  more  absorb- 
ent than  granite,  and  are  therefore  but  little  affected  by  freezing. 

Marbles  are  liable  to  disintegration  on  the  surfaces,  caused  by 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  and  also  by  internal  disintegration.  In 
the  first  case  the  surfaces  lose  their  polish  and  become  roughened, 
followed  by  minute  rifts  and  final  rapid  disintegration.  These 
conditions  are  sometimes  apparent  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
Internal  disintegration  seems  to  arise  from  reactions  between  sul- 
phuric acid  and  calcium  carbonate,  forming  a  superficial  coating  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  When  this  is  removed  by  mechanical  agencies 
the  stone  crumbles  rapidly,  the  cohesion  of  the  crystalline  granules 
beneath  the  coating  being  destroyed. 

Although  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  constituent 
minerals  of  many  varieties  of  stone  may  cause  disintegration  near 
the  outer  surfaces,  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  a  block  of 
stone  taken  as  a  whole  is  very  small,  and  will  not  be  appreciable 
or  noticeable  unless  blocks  are  laid  close  together  in  a  long  line. 

Chemical  analyses,  artificial  imitations  of  the  effects  of  freezing 
and  thawing,  and  determinations  of  the  resistances  to  crushing  have 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  strength,  durability,  and 
suitableness  of  the  various  kinds  of  stone  for  building  purposes. 
While  the  information  may  be  useful  and  valuable,  yet  these  tests 
do  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Experience  and  observation 
will  alone  determine  the  matter  definitely. 

It  may  in  general  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
evidently  soft  varieties  of  stone,  all  stones  worthy  of  the  name 
will  be  capable  of  bearing  safely  the  loads  ordinarily  used,  and  the 
question  of  durability  is  the  important  one. 
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PRESERVATION  OF   STONE. 

121.  As  resistance  to  disintegration  of  stone  from  either  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  agencies  is  of  so  much  importance,  much  time  and 
thought  have  been  spent  on  some  means  of  preservation.  After 
proper  seasoning  or  driving  out  the  quarry  moisture,  all  methods 
have  for  the  main  object  to  exclude  air  and  moisture  from  the  sur- 
face and  from  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  stone. 

Paints,  oils  and  coal-tar,  are  considered  efficient,  at  least  for  a 
time,  but  are  more  or  less  unsightly. 

Silicate  of  potash  or  soluble  glass,  in  solution,  has  been  applied, 
which  hardens  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water  and  removal  of  the 
potash  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air.  Or  the  pores  of  the  stone 
are  filled  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  then  introducing 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  nitrate  of  lime,  the  chemical 
reactions  produce  silicate  of  lime,  which  forms  an  artificial  stone. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  or  nitrate  of  potash  being  soluble  in 
water  can  be  washed  out.  Soft  soap  dissolved  in  water,  followed 
by  a  solution  of  alum  (f  lb.  soap  to  1  gal.  water  ;  i  lb.  alum  per 
gallon  of  water),  has  been  used.  <» 

Whatever  merit  may  exist  in  either  of  these  processes,  the  fact 
stands  that  rarely  is  an  attempt  of  any  kind  made  to  protect  the 
natural  stone.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  disinte- 
gration and  decay  of  stone,  and  examples  given  where  it  has  been 
observed,  and  in  some  cases  isolated  blocks  have  been  removed  on 
account  of  it.  This  would  rather  indicate  a  soft  and  porous  stone 
when  originally  used.  A  few  examples  have  been  given  of  the  actual 
crumbling  of  structures,  and  along  with  these  examples  of  struc- 
tures built  from  the  same  species  or  varieties  of  stone  which  have 
remained  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  indicating  in  the  former 
the  use  of  an  inferior  grade  of  stone. 

APPEARANCES  AND   CHARACTERISTICS  OF   GOOD   STONE. 

The  relative  hardness  of  stone  can  be  determined  by  scratching 
with  other  stones  or  metals,  and  by  the  use  of  the  hammer.  This 
property  is  especially  important  for  paving,  building-steps,  sills,  and 
all  cases  where  wear  and  abrasion  occur;  and  in  general  terms,  hard- 
ness, fine  grain,  uniform  and  compact  structure,  darkness  of  color. 
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great  heaviness  or  specific  gravity^  and  a  small  capacity  of  absorb- 
ing water  are  good  indications  of  the  strength  and  durability  of 
stone. 

122.  A  few  useful  points  in  regard  to  the  qualities  and  dura- 
bility of  stones  are  collected  below. 

Durability,  or  the  power  of  resisting  atmospheric  and  other  ex- 
ternal agencies  and  influences,  is  the  most  important  and  essential 
property  in  any  variety  of  stone. 

The  destroying  substances  are  usually  taken  up  by  the  moisture 
in  the  air,  especially  during  rains,  and  by  this  means  conveyed  or 
driven  into  the  stone.  Without  this  vehicle  they  will  not  penetrate 
so  deep  and  frost  can  have  no  effect.  Hence  the  number  of  rainy 
days  in  a  year,  and  the  positions  of  the  stones  in  a  building  with 
respect  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  rains,  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  durability  of  stones.  High  winds 
alone,  variations  in  temperature,  exclusion  of  sunshine,  all  are 
causes  of  disintegration. 

The  destroying  substances  are  sulphur  acids,  carbonic  acid,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  Car- 
bonic acid  will  destroy  any  stone  composed  of  carbonates  of  lime  or 
carbonate*of  magnesia  ;  oxygen  acts  upon  stones  containing  much 
iron  ;  and  fumes  from  bleaching-works  and  factories  decompose 
many  varieties. 

We  therefore  conclude  that  most  stones  will  better  stand  a  pure 
air  than  one  charged  with  fumes  and  smoke ;  a  dry  better  than  a 
wet,  moist  situation;  those  not  facing  the  prevailing  winds,  and  those 
exposed  to  sun  and  gentle  breezes,  than  when  otherwise  situated. 
The  decay  is  rapid  on  those  facing  the  winds  and  rains,  soflBts  of 
arches  and  lintels,  etc. 

Stones  should  be  compact  and  not  porous ;  homogeneous  in 
structure,  containing  no  soft  patches.  If  the  grains  and  cementing 
materials  are  both  durable,  the  stone  will  be  durable.  If  the  grains 
are  easily  decomposed  and  the  cementing  material  durable,  the 
stone  becomes  porous  and  spongy;  if  the  reverse,  the  grains  separate 
and  the  stone  crumbles. 

A  hard  stone  does  not  necessarily  wear  or  weather  well;  it  should 
also  have  toughness.  Some  hard  stones  are  more  affected  by  at- 
mospheric influences  than  softer  varieties. 

Running  or  dripping  water  wears  away  the  surfaces  of  stone. 
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Blocks  of  stone  in  marine  works  are  liable  to  serious  injury^  not 
only  from  the  impact  of  waves,  bnt  also  from  the  wearing  action  of 
Buid,  grit,  and  bowlders  driven  against  them.  For  these  works  the 
heaviest  stones  should  be  used,  and  in  large  blocks,  in  order  to  resist 
displacement. 

A  light,  strong,  durable  stone  is  well  suited  for  the  construction 
of  arches;  whereas  the  heavier  stones  are  valuable  in  retaining- 
walls,  abutments,  and  piers  liable  to  great  pressures  from  ice, 
drift,  etc. 

All  stones  work  better  when  first  quarried,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  season  before  being  placed  in  structures.  Some  varieties  harden 
on  exposure  to  the  air. 


ART.  XII.* 
QUARRYING. 

123.  But  little  can  be  learned  of  quarrying  except  by  experience. 
Few  men  can  predict,  except  in  case  of  very  favorable  external 
conditions,  how  far  a  proposed  site  will  develop  into  a  good  quarry, 
as  determined  by  the  cost,  ease  of  quarrying,  and  the  ability  to 
aecnre  stone  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  proper  sizes  and  shapes. 
Often,  after  spending  much  time  and  money  in  stripping  and 
facing  up,  the  work  has  to  be  abandoned.  A  quarryman  of  experi- 
ence and  good  judgment  is  of  inestimable  value,  both  for  selecting 
good  quarries  and  for  getting  out  stone  in  good  shape  and  at  a 
teasonable  cost. 

When  the  rock  lies  in  well-defined  seams  and  of  the  proper 
thickness  of  layers  the  conditions  are  favorable,  as  most  rocks  will 
split  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  strata  without  any  very  great 
labor  or  cost.  In  such  cases  crowbars,  picks,  wedges,  and  hammers, 
with  a  limited  amount  of  drilling  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 
layers,  or  the  aid  of  plugs  and  feathers,  are  the  only  tools  required. 
This  is  true  of  many  sandstones  and  limestones,  especially  the  latter. 
In  many  sandstones  it  requires  expert  and  experienced  quarrymen 
to  detect  the  planes  of  division  between,  the  stratifications,  as  well 
as  the  less  well-defined  seams  perpendicular  to  them.  They  com- 
i&only  exist,  and  much  depends  upon  the  finding  of  them.    In 
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these  stones  but  little  blasting  should  be  done^  and  then  only  with 
judgment  and  care^  using  a  number  of  small  charges  rather  than  a 
few  large  ones,  as  the  latter  will  not  only  result  in  much  waste,  but 
by  springing  hidden  seams  shatter  or  otherwise  render  the  stone 
unfit  for  dimension  blocks  of  large  size. 

In  many  varieties  of  these  stones  the  stratification  and  seams 
are  not  well  defined  and  not  easily  detected,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  blasting.  In  such  cases  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  loosen  and  detach  large  masses  of  the  stone  by  a  series 
of  blasts,  and  subsequently  subdivide  these  into  blocks  with  blast- 
ing or  by  a  series  of  small  blasts.  Where  rubble-stone  only  is 
required,  the  most  economical  and  rapid  means  of  getting  out 
large  masses  of  all  shapes  should  be  adopted,  and  blasting  with 
dynamite  instead  of  powder  will  prove  both  effective  and  satis- 
factory. 

When  blasting  has  to  be  resorted  to,  holes  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  are  drilled  into  the  rock  to 
depths  varying  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  feet  or  more. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of  hand-drilling.  In  the  one, 
steel  drills  ol  varying  lengths,  formed  with  a  broad  chisel-shaped 
end,  are  required.  One  man  holds  the  drill  and  turns  it  slightly 
after  each  blow,  and  two  men  with  heavy  hammers  strike  on  the 
head  of  the  drill  alternately.  In  the  other,  two  men  simply  lift  the 
drill  and  let  it  fall  into  the  hole,  turning  it  slightly  after  each  fall 
of  the  drill.  The  latter  is  the  more  eflScient  method,  but  more 
wearing  on  the  drill.  A  day's  work  in  drilling  may  be  from  five  to 
fifteen  feet  per  man. 

In  quarries  doing  a  large  regular  business,  or  where  sufficiently 
large  quantities  of  stone  justify  it,  the  drilling  is  done  by  steam  or 
compressed  air,  machine-drilling,  as  it  is  called.  The  diamond-drill 
is  often  used  in  the  harder  varieties  of  rock.  In  any  case  the 
principle  is  the  same,  the  drills  being  turned  and  moved  forward 
by  blows  or  the  application  of  pressure. 

A  certain  quantity  of  water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  end  of  the 
drill  cool.  It  also  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  powdered  rock,  and 
when  supplied  under  a  sufficient  head  it  can  be  made  to  remove  it 
from  the  hole.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  removed  by  small  iron  spoons, 
or  by  the  broomed  end  of  a  small  branch  of  a  tree. 

124.  The  line  of  least  resistance  is  the  shortest  distance  from 
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the  charge  to  the  surface  in  uniform  rock,  and  this  should  never 
be  allowed  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  bore-hole.  The  amount  of 
rock  loosened  is  roughly  estimated  at  one  cubic  yard  for  each  one 
half  to  two  and  one  half  pounds  of  powder,  and  sometimes  stated 
as  equal  to  two  times  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The 
quantity  and  kind  of  blasting  material  must  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment in  each  case. 

Enlarging  holes  near  the  bottom  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
acids,  but  more  commonly  by  one  or  more  small  blasts  of  powder  or 
dynamite. 

The  holes — after  the  explosive  material  is  deposited  at  the  bottom 
and  connected  by  fuses,  or  wires  if  the  discharge  is  to  be  effected 
by  electrical  currents  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  to  be 
tamped,  first  placing  a  foot  or  two  of  clay  or  other  material  free 
from  sand  or  grit  of  any  kind,  and  ramming  it  well  with  a  wooden 
rod  or  stick;  above  this  any  heavy  material  can  be  rammed  until 
the  hole  is  full,  in  order  to  make  the  line  of  least  resistance  as 
nearly  as  practicable  perpendicular  to  the  bore-hole. 

Even  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  such  as  the  granites,  there  are 
seams  or  planes  of  division  which  should  be  traced  out  in  order  to 
quarry  the  stone  cheaply  and  effectively.  There  are  no  differences 
in  the  mode  of  quarrying  stones  of  this  kind  from  that  adopted  for 
other  stones.  They  are  harder,  larger  blasts  can  be  used,  and  the 
cost  of  quarrying  is  greater.  Larger  and  more  regular-shaped  blocks 
can  be  obtained;  and  what  would  usually  be  called  debris  or  waste 
in  sandstone  quarries  and  also  in  limestone — the  smaller  stones  and 
blocks— can  be  worked  into  paving-blocks  and  other  useful  and 
Taluable  purposes,  such  as  macadamizing  streets  and  roads,  making 
most  excellent  spawls,  backing  masonry,  and  making  concrete. 
Both  sandstone  and  limestone  are  used  for  these  latter  purposes,  but 
are  not  as  good. 

When  practicable,  quarries  should  be  opened  on  hillsides,  as 
high  and  broad  faces  both  in  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  can  be 
exposed  with  a  minimum  cost  in  stripping  the  soil,  and  the  blocks 
ve  more  readily  handled  and  loaded  on  cars  or  barges  for  transpor- 
tation. 

The  cost  of  quarrying  will  vary  from  50  cents  to  11.00  for 
rubble-stone,  and  from  12.50  to  14.00  per  cubic  yard  for  good-sized 
dimension-stone. 
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AET.  xin. 

ARTIFICIAL  STONES, 

126.  Of  the  artificial  stones  the  more  common  and  the  more 
useful  for  building  purposes  are  Brick  and  Concrete. 

Bricks  are  divided  into  three  classes,  namely,  Gommon  Brick^ 
Pressed  Brick,  and  Fire-brick. 

COMMON  BRICK. 

Brick  Earths, — The  earths  used  in  making  the  ordinary  or  com- 
mon bricks  generally  consist  of  alumina  and  silica,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  other  materials,  such  as  lime,  magnesia,  iron, 
and  certain  other  substances  which  are  invariably  found  in  small 
quantities  in  all  earths.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  either  by  ap- 
pearances or  even  chemical  by  analysis,  the  suitableness  of  earths 
for  brickmaking.  The  only  reliable  test  is  to  actually  convert  the 
earth  into  a  paste,  dry,  and  bum  it.  Expert  brickmakers  can,  how- 
ever, form  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  earths 
making  good  bricks. 

Alumina  is  the  principal  constituent  in  every  kind  of  clay.  Its 
plastic  qualities  are  due  to  this  material,  and  it  is  also  the  cause  of 
its  shrinking,  cracking,  and  warping  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Silica,  either  as  sand,  mechanically  mixed  with  the  clay,  or  in 
chemical  combination  forming  silicate  of  alumina,  is  found  in  the 
clay. 

Pure  silicate  of  clay  is  practically  infusible;  it  is  plastic  when 
combined  with  water,  but  shrinks  and  cracks  on  drying.  To  prevent 
this  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  sand  is  necessary.  An 
excess  of  sand,  however,  renders  the  brick  brittle.  Sand  also  pro- 
vides the  silica  necessary  for  a  partial  vitrifaction  of  the  materials. 

Although  pure  clay  swells  when  mixed  with  water,  and  subse- 
quent shrinkage  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  sand,  yet  owing  to 
the  infusible  nature  of  the  sand  the  burnt  mass  would,  not  be  co- 
herent unless  some  substance  were  present  to  cause  the  grains  of 
silica  to  melt  and  thus  cement  the  particles  of  the  mass  together. 
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The  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  in  a  finely  divided 
itate  acts  as  a  flux,  as  also  does  oxide  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  lime 
or  ordinary  limestone  in  lumps  renders  the  clay  unfit  for  making 
good  brick,  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  quick- 
lime, absorbing  water  from  the  atmosphere,  slakes  and  disintegrates 
the  bricks.  Iron  pyrites,  the  alkalies,  common  salt,  and  silicate  of 
lime  in  excess,  acting  as  a  flux,  cause  the  clay  to  melt  and  become 
distorted. 

Loam  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  Marl  is  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

A  good  earth  for  making  bricks  should  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
flnx  to  fuse  its  constituents  at  a  furnace-heat,  but  not  enough  to 
cause  the  bricks  to  run  together  or  become  vitrified.  Such  earths 
contain  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  alumina,  one  half  to  three  fifths 
silica,  and  the  remaining  portions  should  be  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

Bricks  made  of  such  clays  are  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime  or 
other  fluxes  used.  If  ordinary  earths  do  not  contain  these  sub- 
stances in  the  proper  quantities  or  proportions,  they  should  be 
added  to  them. 

The  color  of  bricks  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  clay, 
upon  the  kind  of  sand  used  for  moulding,  on  the  state  of  dryness 
of  the  bricks  before  burning,  on  the  temperature  at  which  they  are 
burnt,  and  upon  the  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  kiln.  Pure 
day,  free  from  iron,  will  burn  white,  but  the  color  of  white  bricks 
is  generally  produced  by  adding  chalk  to  the  clay. 

Iron  in  the  clay  causes  it  to  burn  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  and 
when  in  large  quantities  a  bright  red  is  produced;  if  raised  to 
an  intense  heat,  a  dark  blue  or  purple  is  produced;  a  little  lime  in 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  produces  a  cream  color; 
nuignesia  in  the  presence  of  iron  makes  the  brick  yellow ;  a  clay 
containing  alkalies,  and  burnt  at  a  high  temperature,  becomes  a 
bluish  green. 

To  make  1000  bricks  of  ordinary  dimensions  there  will  be 
required  from  If  to  3^  cubic  yards  of  earth,  measured  before  exca- 
Tating.* 

It  requires  a  high  and  long-continued  temperature  to  expel  the 


*  See  Notes  on  Building  Construction. 
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water,  but  when  properly  burnt  the  mass  becomes  hard,  compact, 
and  gritty;  and  when  good  materials  have  been  used  it  will  not 
again  combine  with  water,  nor  disintegrate  on  exposure  to  acid 
atmospheres.  It  stands  the  effects  of  exposure  to  high  tempera- 
tures, as  in  large  fires  in  the  cities;  and  a  wall  of  burnt  clay  or 
brick,  if  it  does  not  fall  over,  is  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  bar- 
rier against  the  spread  of  flames. 

126.  It  is  better  to  dig  and  pile  up  the  earth  so  that  it  may  be 
pulverized  by  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter.  The  clay 
is  then  mixed  with  about  one  half  of  its  volume  of  water  and  thor- 
oughly kneaded  until  it  becomes  a  uniform  paste.  This  is  effected 
by  shovels  or  by  heavy  wheels  attached  to  levers  and  carried  around 
by  horses,  the  wheel  being  confined  to  a  channel  or  trough,  and 
the  clay  and  water  thrown  in  previously.  This  mashes  the  lumps 
and  mixes  the  materials,  which  are  still  further  and  more  thor- 
oughly mixed  in  the  pug-mill.  This  consists  of  a  vertical  cylinder 
or  box,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  a  vertical  shaft  turning 
on  a  pivot  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill.  It  has  a  series  of  iron  arms 
radiating  from  it,  and  set  in  such  a  manner  that  while  they  mix 
the  paste  they  also  force  it  downwards  and  out  through  an  orifice 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  pressed  into  moulds  by  the  moulder. 
The  moulds  are  usually  made  of  plank,  so  framed  as  to  form  three 
spaces  of  the  proper  dimensions,  open  at  top  and  bottom.  The  hollow 
spaces  are  a  fraction  larger  than  the  intended  sizes  of  the  bricks, 
in  order  to  allow  a  reasonable  shrinkage.  The  bricks  after  burn- 
ipg  vary  in  dimensions  from  8^  to  8}  inches  long,  4  to  4i  inches 
wide,  and  from  2i  to  2}  inches  thick.  The  moulds  are  kept  moist 
by  dipping  them  in  water,  and  the  moulder  throws  or  sprinkles  a 
little  sand  on  the  surfaces  before  throwing  a  batch  of  clay  in  the 
moulds.  He  then  throws  the  paste  with  sufficient  force  into  the 
moulds,  which  rest  on  a  smooth  bottom-board,  to  fill  them  thor- 
oughly, cuts  off  the  surplus  clay  with  a  small,  smooth  straight-edge. 
The  perfoctness  in  form  and  smoothness  of  the  surfaces  depend 
much  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which  this  operation  is  performed. 
Small  boys  then  carry  the  moulds  containing  the  clay  to  the  yards, 
where  by  a  skilful  jerk  they  are  lightly  deposited  on  the  ground 
or  on  boards  to  be  cured  or  dried  in  the  sun,  or  they  are  sometimes 
deposited  on  plate-iron  floors  in  a  house  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
the  iron  floors  being  kept  at  the  proper  temperature  by  steam  or 
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hot  air.  Usually  they  are  laid  in  only  one  course^  sometimes  in 
three  or  four  oonrses  or  more,  the  one  on  the  other.  They  are 
first  placed  parallel  to  each  other  in  each  coarse  or  layer,  and  when 
partially  dried  they  are  laid  diagonally  and  a  little  distance  apart 
in  order  to  afford  a  better  circulation  of  the  air.  These  open  walls 
of  10  to  12  courses  should  be  covered  over  with  boards  or  tempo- 
rary sheds  to  protect  them  from  rains  and  intensely  hot  sunshine. 

It  will  require  a  week  or  more  of  drying  before  the  bricks  can 
be  safely  piled  in  the  open  walls,  and  they  should  be  left  fully  as 
long  in  the  walls  to  complete  the  drying,  but  this  depends  greatly 
upon  the  temperature  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

127.  When  properly  dried  the  bricks  are  built  in  large  masses 
called  kibis  preparatory  to  the  burning. 

Kilns  are  constructed  in  small  brick-yards  by  simply  placing 
the  bricks  in  layers,  with  narrow,  open  spaces  between  the  indi- 
ridoal  bricks,  crossing  each  other  header-and-stretcher  fashion. 
At  the  bottom  a  series  of  flues  or  eyes  are  formed  at  intervals  by 
roughly  arching  the  space  with  short  overlaps,  and  when  these 
come  together  at  the  top  of  the  flues  the  subsequent  layers  are 
then  laid  over  the  entire  area,  leaving  the  required  open  spaces. 
This  is  carried  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  horizontal 
section  of  the  kiln  is  rectangular.  The  smaller  side  of  this  rec- 
tangle is  such  that  the  flues  can  be  easily  fed  with  fuel  from  the  two 
longer  sides.  The  longer  side  or  length  of  the  kiln  is  determined 
by  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  burned,  the  number  ranging  from 
80,000  to  200,000  bricks.  The  outer  surfaces  are  inclined  or  bat- 
tered inward  slightly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Entirely  over 
the  sides  and  ends  old,  broken,  or  uuderburnt  bricks  are  built  in 
mud-mortar,  or  a  paste  of  mud  is  simply  smeai-ed  over  them  in 
order  to  confine  the  heat.  In  larger  establishments  the  flues  and 
walls  of  the  kiln  are  built  of  good  bricks  and  are  permanent,  the 
wn-dried  bricks  being  built  in  the  interior,  as  above  described. 

A  moderate  fire  is  then  started  in  the  eyes  or  flues  to  still 
further  dry  the  bricks.  The  completion  of  this  process  is  indi- 
cated by  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  kiln  being  no  longer  black. 
The  intensity  of  the  heat  is  increased  until  the  eye  or  arch  brick 
attain  a  white  heat.  It  is  allowed  to  lower  somewhat  and  again 
increased  in  order  to  prevent  vitrifaction.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  examination  or  experience  determines  that  the  burn- 
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ing  is  sufficient.  The  ends  of  the  flues  are  closed,  and  all  other 
openings  covered  with  moist  clay,  and  the  kiln  remains  in  this  con- 
dition until  it  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  be  opened.  This  operation 
consumes  from  two  to  three  or  more  weeks. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  will  require  about  one-half  ton  of 
soft  coal  for  each  1000  bricks  burned. 

One  great  advautage  in  using  the  permanent  kilns  is  that  all  of 
the  bricks  are  equally  burnt  and  more  uniform  in  color,  and  less 
time  is  required  in  drying  in  the  sun,  as  the  temperature  in  the 
kilns  can  be  better  regulated  during  the  kiln-drying,  thereby  pre- 
venting warping  and  cracking,  which  cannot  be  done  if  placed  in 
an  ordinary  kiln  when  too  moist;  and  although  the  kiln-buniing- 
requires  more  fuel,  the  time  required  is  less,  and  the  bricks  are  of 
a  better  quality,  and  there  is  less  waste. 

128.  Bricks  burned  in  ordinary  kilns  are  always  found  in  sev- 
eral very  different  conditions.  Those  on  the  outside,  on  top,  sides, 
and  ends,  are  really  of  no  value.  Next  to  these  is  found  a  large 
number  of  underburnt  bricks,  called  soft,  pale,  or  sammel  bricks, 
only  fit  for  filling  in  between  walls,  as  they  are  wanting  in  strength, 
hardness,  and  durability,  and  will  not  consequently  stand  exposure. 

The  centre  of  the  kiln  contains  the  best-burnt  bricks,  called 
body,  hard,  or  red  bricks.  These  possess  great  strength,  hardness, 
and  durability;  are  suitable  for  any  building  purposes,  being  but 
little  inferior  to  many  of  the  building-stones,  and  in  some  respects 
are  superior  to  them. 

The  arch  or  eye  bricks  are  hard  and  brittle,  are  frequently  vitri- 
fied, warped,  and  cracked,  and  are  not  as  good  as  the  body  bricks 
for  most  purposes. 

Pressed  bricks  are  usually  made  of  the  same  earths  as  the  ordi- 
nary bricks,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  ordinary  raw  bricks  when 
nearly  dry  and  subjecting  them  to  a  great  pressure,  usually  by 
machinery.  They  are  more  perfectly  formed,  with  sharp  and  well- 
defined  angles,  are  heavier  and  stronger,  and  shrink  but  little  in 
burning.  Ordinary  bricks  shrink  from  one  tenth  to  to  one  twelfth 
of  their  linear  dimensions. 

129.  Fire-bricks  are  made  from  fire-clay  or  refractory  clay,  as 
the  clays  capable  of  standing  a  high  temperature  without  melting 
or  becoming  soft  are  called. 

Clay  suitable  for  fire-bricks    is  found  in   the  coal-measures 
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underlying  the  several  seams  of  coal.  It  is  composed  of  nearly 
pore  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  It  contains  from  59  to  96  per 
cent  silica,  2  to  36  per  cent  alumina,  and  from  2  to  5  per  cent  oxide 
of  iron. 

A  good  fire-clay  should  have  a  uniform  texture,  a  rather  greasy 
feel,  and  should  be  free  from  any  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Stourbridge  Fire-bricks, — It  is  customary  to  mix  burnt  ordi- 
nary clay  with  the  natural  clay  instead  of  sand  where  the  presence 
of  iron  requires  some  substance  to  prevent  its  cracking.  These  fire- 
clays will  resist  very  high  temperatures,  but  are  not  sufficiently 
vfractory  to  resist  the  temperature  of  a  furnace. 

The  Dinas  fire-bricks  are  made  from  a  so-called  clay,  but  it 
really  consists  almost  entirely  of  silica.  It  is  found  in  the  state  of 
sand.  About  one  per  cent  of  lime  is  added,  and  enough  water  to 
make  it  cohere.  The  bricks  are  moulded  by  machinery  under 
pressure,  dried,  and  burnt  in  a  close  kiln. 

The  bricks  made  from  this  substance  will  bear  a  most  intense 
heat,  being  the  only  description  that  will  resist  the  temperature 
(4000°  to  5000°  Fahr.)  of  a  regenerative  furnace.  They  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  slags  rich  in  metallic  oxides.  They 
expand  under  heat,  are  porous,  and  will  not  stand  rough  usage. 

The  general  processes  of  making  fire-brick  are  the  same  as  in 
making  ordinary  brick. 

TEREA-COTTA. 

130.  Terra-cotta  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  stone  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  structures.  To  prevent  too  great  shrinkage, 
different  clays  are  mixed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ground  glass, 
pottery,  and  sometimes  sand  is  added.  After  being  properly  kneaded 
and  forced  into  moulds  smeared  with  soft-soap,  it  is  carefully  dried, 
gradually  baked  in  a  pottery  kiln,  and  slowly  cooled. 

Fire-clay  is  also  often  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta. 
This  becomes  ragged  and  porous  on  removing  the  outer  skin, 
which  shows  a  good  texture,  color,  and  surface. 

When  properly  prepared  and  burnt,  terra-cotta  is  not  aflfected 
by  the  atmosphere  or  any  acid  fumes.  When  solid  it  weighs  122 
lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  but  when  hollow  it  only  weighs  from  60  to  70  lbs. 
Its  resistance  to  compression  is  greater  than  that  of  limestone. 
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It  wears  well,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for  floors.  It  can  be  made 
in  many  colors. 

Porous  terra-cotta  is  made  by  mixing  clay  and  some  combus- 
tible material,  siich  as  sawdust,  charcoal,  cut  straw,  etc.  When 
burned  these  combustible  materials  are  consumed,  leaving  the 
terra-cotta  full  of  holes.  It  is  light,  strong,  easily  cut,  will  hold 
nails,  gives  a  good  surface  for  plastering,  and  is  fire-proof. 

Stoneware  is  the  name  given  to  articles  made  from  the  plastic 
clay  of  the  Lias  formation.  It  contains  about  76  per  cent  of 
silica  and  24  of  alumina.  It  is  burnt  at  a  high  temperature, 
being  vitrified  throughout.  It  is  hard,  of  close  grain,  and  gives  i^ 
ringing  sound,  and  is  well  suited  for  all  purposes  requiring 
strength  and  resistance  to  destructive  atmospheric  and  chemical 
influences.  It  is  commonly  salt-glazed,  but  are  non-absorbent  with- 
out it. 

Owing  to  its  strength,  durability,  imperviousness,  and  resistance 
to  destructive  influences  it  is  well  suited  for  drain  and  sewer 
pipes.    For  these  purposes  salt-glazed  ware  should  alone  be  used*. 

TILES. 

131,  Common  tiles  are  used  for  paving  and  roofing.  They  are 
made  of  about  the  same  materials  as  ordinary  bricks,  but  of  purer 
or  stronger  clays,  and  with  somewhat  more  care. 

Paving  tiles  are  of  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and  about  one  inch 
thick. 

Encaustic  tiles  are  those  in  which  the  colors  are  produced  by 
substances  mixed  in  the  clay,  such  as  manganese  for  black,  cobalt 
for  blue. 

Each  tile  consists  of  three  layers:  the  face,  which  is  of  very 
pure  clay,  of  the  color  required;  the  body,  which  is  of  coarser  clay; 
and  the  back,  to  prevent  warping,  which  is  formed  of  a  thin  layer 
of  clay  different  from  the  body. 

Roofing-tiles  are  of  many  forms  and  sections,  such  as  plain,  cor- 
rugated, Venetian,  ridge,  etc. 

Tile  roof-coverings  are  heavy;  they  are  apt  to  absorb  water  and 
keep  the  roof  wet  unless  glazed,  they  do  not  usually  fit  together 
closely,  and  require  pointing  to  make  a  tight  roof. 

132.  Pipes  are  made  from  clay    very  finely  ground,  washed. 
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passed  through  sieves,  tempered,  passed  through  the  pug-mill, 
then  forced  by  machinery  through  a  mould,  dried,  and  baked  in  a 
circular  kiln.  Agricultural  drain-pipes  are  made  in  lengths  of  2 
feet  and  diameters  from  1  to  6  inches,  often  in  O  shaped  sections. 
Collars  are  used  for  the  joints;  these  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  and 
with  diameters  1  inch  greater  than  the  pipes.  They  are  often 
omitted. 

Sewer-pipes  should  be  of  imperishable  and  yitreous  materials, 
strong  and  tough  so  as  to  resist  fracture  and  shocks,  hard, 
tenacions,  in  texture  and  uniform  thickness,  straight  and  of  uniform 
cross-section,  impervious,  and  glazed  both  inside  and  outside;  free 
from  cracks  or  flaws,  and  should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when 
strnck.  Elbows  and  other  special  forms  must  be  accurately  moulded 
to  the  proper  curve.  They  are  made  either  from  stoneware-clay  or 
fire-clay.  The  former  are  stronger  and  better,  and  do  not  require 
so  great  a  thickness.  They  should  be  salt-glazed,  and  if  this  can 
be  picked  off  it  indicates  an  inferior  quality. 

ART.  XIV. 
LIME.  CEMENT,  MORTAR,  AND  CONCRETE. 

138.  Of  all  the  building  materials  none  are  more  useful  and 
important  to  the  engineer,  architect,  and  builder.  And  as  lime, 
cement,  and  sand  are  the  essential  constituents  of  mortar  and  con- 
crete they  will  be  first  considered. 

If  any  limestone  be  calcined  at  a  bright-red  heat  or  higher 
temperature,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  will  be  driven  off,  and 
the  residue  will  be  substances  known  as  quicklime  or  caustic 
hme,  hydraulic  lime  or  hydraulic  cement,  or  simply  cement,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  impurities  in  the  lime- 
stone. 

The  calcination,  at  a  bright-red  heat  or  some  higher  tempera- 
ture, of  a  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  marble  and  chalk,  leaves 
a  residue  in  the  form  of  white  lumps  or  powder,  called  quicklime. 
This  residue  by  weight  will  be  about  56  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
limestone. 

Almost  all  ordinary  limestones  contain  certain  foreign  constit- 
uents or  impurities,  principally  siliea,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc. 
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If  the  percentage  of  these  imparities  does  not  exceed  10  per 
cent  the  residue  is  still  called  quicklime,  as  the  properties  of  the 
residues  in  the  two  cases  are  practically  the  same. 

134.  The  calcining  is  performed  in  a  kiln,  which  for  ordinary 
purposes  consist  simply  of  a  rough  masonry  structure  with  thick 
walls,  enclosing  a  hollow  space  of  varying  dimensions,  the  hori- 
zontal section  circular  and  the  vertical  oval,  the  diameter  at  the 
bottom  being  about  six  tenths  of  the  greatest  diameter;  and  in  order 
not  to  diminish  the  draught  nor  the  capacity  of  the  kiln  the 
height  varies  from  10  to  15  feet. 

This  is  the  general  construction  of  an  intermittent  kiln,  in  which 
the  fuel  is  all  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  fuel  is  usually  wood. 
The  larger  pieces  of  broken  limestone  are  formed  into  an  arch 
above  the  space  for  the  fuel,  and  above  this  the  kiln  is  filled  with 
broken  stone  somewhat  above  the  top;  or  a  permanent  open  arch  of 
fire-brick  can  be  built,  over  which  the  broken  limestone  is  placed. 
The  heating  should  be  gradual  at  first  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water,  shivering  the  lumps 
and  choking  off  the  draught.  After  a  uniform  red  heac  has  been 
reached  the  temperature  should  be  kept  up  until  the  burning  is 
completed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  settling  of  the  mass,  and 
the  ease  with  which  an  iron  rod  can  be  made  to  penetrate  it. 
The  kiln  should  then  be  closed  to  keep  the  heat  confined  and 
complete  the  burning  of  the  upper  layers,  when  the  whole  mass 
is  removed  and  a  new  charge  put  in.  A  cylindrical  kiln  is  some- 
times used,  the  heat  being  supplied  from  a  furnace.  In  this  case 
the  limestone  is  fed  continuously  from  the  top,  and  is  completely 
burned  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  bottom,  whence  it  is  gradually 
removed.  This  is  a  form  of  the  perpetual  kiln.  Or  this  kind  of 
kiln  may  be  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  cone.  Such  a  kiln,  hav- 
ing a  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  about  4  feet  and  at  the  top  9  feet, 
and  16  feet  high,  may  contain  25  tons  of  limestone.  It  has  a 
grating  at  the  bottom  with  movable  bars,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
layer  of  brushwood,  then  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  moistened 
stone  piled  to  the  top,  the  larger  fragments  placed  in  the  centre, 
where  the  heat  is  more  intense.  By  removing  the  alternate  bars 
when  the  burning  has  been  suflBcient  the  lime  is  withdrawn,  and 
as  the  mass  settles  additional  layers  of  stone  and  fuel  are  thrown 
in  at  the  top.     Or  a  pair  of  vertical  cones  may  be  placed  base  to 
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baae,  or  a  cylinder  on  top  of  a  lower  vertical  cone.  This  is  fed  in 
the  same  way. 

These  perpetual  kilns  are  economical  in  fuel;  the  lime  is  not  as 
uniformly  calcined,  and  more  skill  and  experience  are  required. 

The  kilns  may  be  constructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete.  It 
is  better  to  line  the  kilns  with  fire-brick,  especially  if  built  of 
coDcrete  or  rough  masonry.  The  space  between  the  two  is  left 
hoUow. 

The  amount  of  fuel  will  be  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  lime  produced.  A  pure,  rich  or  fat  lime,  i.e.,  quick- 
lime, requires  only  heat  enough  to  thoroughly  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture.  Limes  containing  clay  require  a  high  tem- 
perature in  order  that  the  silicates  and  aluminates  may  be  formed, 
which  give  the  hydraulic  properties  required. 

135.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  heat  is  not 
raflBcient  to  fuse  the  particles  of  lime  or  cement.  The  Roman 
<%ments,  which  contain  a  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  together 
equal  to  the  silicic  acid,  are  burnt  with  little  fuel  and  at  a  low  tem- 
perature. Portland  cement,  in  which  the  iron  and  alumina  are  less 
than  one  half  the  silicic  acid,  is  burnt  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
There  is  but  little  danger  of  fusing  the  particles,  and  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  raised  to  nearly  that  of  vitrifaction. 

The  stones  should  not  be  overbnmt  nor  underbumt.  So  long 
as  any  carbonic  acid  is  left  in  the  stone  it  will  remain  at  a  dull-red 
heat,  but  when  it  is  all  expelled  the  stone  becomes  peculiarly 
bright  If  overburnt,  a  hard,  heavy  substance  is  produced,  burnt 
to  a  clinker,  which  slakes  with  difficulty  and  only  after  the  lapse 
of  a  long  time,  and  may  cause  damage  to  the  masonry.  If  under- 
bnmt,  the  substance  produced  is  partly  a  perfect  cement  and  partly 
^^ee  quicklime,  which  is  prevented  from  slaking  by  the  setting  of 
the  cement,  and  may  also  cause  injury  to  the  work. 

Underbumt  lime  has  a  core  of  the  carbonate  left,  and  will 
not  slake.  Hydraulic  lime  overburnt  may  also  have  a  core  of  car- 
bonate left. 

If  the  limestones  contain  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  impurities, 
the  hydraulic-limes  are  produced.  If  the  impurity  is  chiefly  clay, 
they  are  called  argillaceous  limestones;  if  silica,  silicious  limestones. 

If  1)etween  20  and  60  per  cent  of  impurities  exist  in  the  lime- 
stones, the  hydraulic  cements  are  produced. 
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If  more  than  60  per  cent  of  impurities  are  found,  the  resulting 
product  is  called  a  calcareous  pozzuolana.  If  10  per  cent  or  less 
of  lime,  it  is  called  pozzuolana. 

136.  Pure,  rich,  fat  or  quick  lime  is  a  calcium  monoxide,  and 
is  produced  when  a  nearly  pure  limestone  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
drive  off  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  an  amorphous,  infusible,  caustic 
mass,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.3.  It  combines  readily  with 
about  i  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  forms  hydrate  of  lime.  During 
this  process  the  lime  swells  to  from  2^  to  3^  times  its  original 
volume,  becoming  very  hot  and  boiling  violently,  forming  a  soapy, 
unctuous  paste.  Owing  to  its  affinity  for  moisture  it  should  not  be 
exposed  to  air,  as  it  air  slakes,  and  partly  returns  to  the  condition 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

It  should  be  kept  in  barrels,  and  protected  from  moisture  until 
needed. 

When  made  from  impure  limestones  it  is  called  meagre  or  poor 
lime. 

The  perfectness  with  which  the  lumps  fall  to  powder  when 
water  is  applied  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  quick- 
lime. No  mashing  the  lumps  or  stirring  should  be  necessary, 
though  the  slaking  will  be  somewhat  hastenened  by  so  doing. 

The  paste  made  from  quicklime  will  not  harden  at  all  under 
water.  It  hardens  slowly  in  air  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
and  the  crystallization  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed.  This  is  a 
slow  process,  but  after  the  lapse  of  years  it  attains  a  considerable 
degree  of  hardness.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  in  large 
masses  the  interior  will  ever  harden.  A  thin  crust  forms  on  the  out- 
side, which  stops  the  necessary  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 

Hydraulic  limes  slake  somewhat  slowly  when  mixed  with  water, 
little  heat  is  developed,  and  the  increase  in  volume  rarely  exceeds 
one  third  the  original  bulk.  A  paste  made  of  these  will  harden 
slowly  under  water.  It  is  generally  stated  that  these  limes  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country.  The  silicious  limestones  produce 
on  calcination  the  hydraulic  limes  of  Teil,  in  France.  These  hy- 
draulic limestones  are  found  extensively  in  the  United  States,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  hydraulic-cement  stones  are 
found  abundantly  distributed  also,  it  has  neither  been  found  neces- 
sary nor  remunerative  to  manufacture  to  any  great  extent  i»he  in- 
ferior grades. 
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Hydraulic  limes  made  into  a  paste  set  well  under  water,  but 
rtther  slowly. 

1S7.  Hydraulic  Cements. — The  so-called  hydraulic  limes  pass 
imperceptibly  into  the  class  of  hydraulic  cements,  which  do  not 
dake  when  mixed  with  water.  There  is  no  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature  nor  increase  in  volume,  and  the  best  grades  do  not 
shrink  in  hardening  like  the  fat  limes,  and  can  be  used  without 
any  addition  of  sand.  They  set  rapidly  under  water.  The  rapid- 
ity of  setting  and  the  hardness  attained  vary  greatly  with  the  pro- 
portions of  clay  and  lime,  and  also  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
heat  reached  in  burning. 

The  same  stone  may  produce  a  quick-setting  or  a  slow-setting 
cement,  depending  on  the  temperature  during  the  burning.  Some 
of  them  when  burnt  at  a  certain  temperature  may  set  rapidly  when 
first  mixed  into  a  paste  and  immersed  in  water,  but  are  wanting  in 
permanence  and  stability;  whereas  sometimes  a  temperature  above 
or  below,  or  both,  would  produce  a  good  cement.  On  the  contrary 
there  are  stones  that  will  only  produce  a  good  cement  at  a  certain 
maximum  temperature,  and  produce  an  inferior  grade  at  a  lower 
or  higher  temperature. 

Pure  limestones,  as  well  as  those  containing  not  more  than  22 
to  23  per  cent  of  clay,  will  stand  a  high  temperature  without  fusing, 
whereas  those  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  clay  will 
fuse  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  a  red  heat.  If  those  con- 
taining from  22  to  23  per  cent  of  clay  are  burnt  at  a  high  tem- 
perature the  resulting  product  is  what  is  called  a  heavy,  slow- 
setting  cement;  but  if  calcined  at  a  moderate  temperature  the 
product  may  be  a  light,  quick-setting  cement.  In  the  latter  case, 
where  the  stone  contains  larger  proportion  of  clay,  and  is  burned 
at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  product  will  be  a  light,  quick-setting 
cement 

The  Roman  cement  and  the  hydraulic  cements  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  are  of  the  class  known  as  light,  quick-setting 
cements. 

POZZUOLANA. 

188.  Natural  pozzuolana  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  is  usually 
found  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  coarse-grained  powder,  of  a 
brown,  red,  yellow,  or  gray  color. 
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Trass  is  also  a  naturally  burnt  argillaceous  earth.  Ar^nes  are 
natural  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay  which  apparently  have  not  been 
subjected  to  heat. 

All  of  these  are  clayey  earths  containing  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
clay,  with  a  little  lime  and  small  quantities  of  magnesia,  potash, 
soda,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  clay  they  confer  hydraulic 
properties  upon  lime,  and  when  powdered  in  the  raw  state  they 
may  advantageously  be  added  to  fat-lime  paste.  The  following 
makes  a  good  proportion  of  ingredients :  12  parts  Italian  pozzuo- 
lana,  well  pulverized;  6  quartzose  sand,  well  washed;  9  rich  lime, 
recently  slaked. 

Artificial  pozzuolana  is  prepared  by  burning  clay.  Powdered 
bricks  or  tiles  can  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  proper 
proportions  of  lime  to  the  pozzuolana  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment. 

139.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  that  experience  and  experi- 
ment alone  can  be  relied  upon  to  determine,  1st,  whether  any 
particular  limestone  will  produce  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  at  all ; 
2d,  what  'is  the  proper  temperature  at  which  a  single  variety  or  a 
mixture  of  several  different  limestones  should  be  burnt  to  produce 
a  cement  of  a  certain  grade. 

These  experiments  can  be  made  by  calcining  samples  in  small 
crucibles,  heated  to  different  temperatures,  and  subsequently  tested, 
or  they  may  be  made  on  a  larger  scale.  Appearances  and  chemical 
analyses  will  not  determine  the  character  of  the  resulting  product 
from  calcination. 

ARTIFICIAL  CEMENTS. 

140.  Almost  any  grade  of  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  may  be 
manufactured  by  artificial  processes.  To  produce  a  light,  quick- 
setting  cement,  the  proper  proportions  of  fat  lime  and  clay  are 
mixed,  resembling  in  composition  the  natural  hydraulic  limestone, 
and  then  calcined  at  a  moderate  temperature.  The  mixture  may 
be  made  by  violently  stirring  the  materials  in  water,  or  they  may 
be  ground  in  the  dry  state  and  formed  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  paste  is  then  moulded  into  bricks,  which  are  dried  and  calcined 
like  ordinary  lime.    Owing  to  the  present  facilities  for  obtaining 
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and  the  cheapness  of  the  ordinary  natural  cements  manufactured, 
hydraulic  limes  are  seldom  manufactured. 

Artificial  cements,  known  as  Portland  cements,  are,  however, 
manufactured  in  almost  every  country.  The  raw  limestone  or 
chalk  is  crushed  and  then  intimately  mixed  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  clay,  which  varies  with  the  composition  of  the  chalk, 
the  mixture  containing  before  burning  from  23  to  26  per  cent  of 
clay.  .This  mixture  is  then  calcined  at  high  temperature,  which 
reaches  the  point  of  incipient  vitrifaction.  The  product  after 
bnming  should  contain  from  58  to  63  per  cent  of  lime  combined 
with  about  22  per  cent  of  soluble  silica,  7  to  12  per  cent  of  alumina, 
and  small  percentages  of  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  etc. 

The  two  principal  processes  are  known  as  the  English  or  wet 
process,  in  which  chalk  and  clay  are  used,  and  the  German  or  dry 
process,  in  which  limestone  and  clay  are  used. 

With  white  chalk  (containing  no  clay)  3  volumes  of  chalk  and 
1  volume  of  alluvial  clay  or  mud  from  the  lower  Thames  are  mixed, 
and  with  gray  chalk  containing  some  clay  the  proportions  are  4 
parts  of  chalk  and  1  of  clay. 

In  the  wet  process  these  ingredients,  chalk  and  clay,  are  mixed 
in  water  to  the  state  of  a  semi-fluid ;  when  thus  thoroughly  mixed, 
this  liquid  is  run  into  reservoirs  or  tanks,  and  allowed  to  settle  dur- 
ing several  weeks.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off.  The  solid  residue 
is  next  removed,  sometimes  further  mixed  in  a  pug-mill,  dried  on 
iron  plates  properly  heated  over  flues  of  kilns  or  other  sources  of 
heat,  bnmed  in  intermittent  kilns  at  a  very  high  temperature — 
but  little  below  the  point  of  vitrifaction,  and  then  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder. 

In  the  dry  process  the  limestones  are  crushed  by  machinery, 
the  clay  is  roughly  burnt,  and  the  two  are  then  mixed  in  the  proper 
proportions,  as  explained  above,  to  give  the  right  percentages  of 
lime  and  clay,  and  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder.  This  powder, 
slightly  moistened,  is  run  through  a  pug-mill  to  mix  it  thoroughly, 
and  then  moulded  into  bricks.  These  bricks  are  then  dried  upon 
heated  plates,  burnt  as  above  described,  and  ground  to  powder. 

Ordinary  slag  ground  and  mixed  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
lime  and  properly  burned  produces  a  good  Portland  cement. 

The  Portland  cements  are  known  as  the  heavy,  slow-setting 
cements  when  properly  burned. 
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It  is  more  eoonomical  and  less  troublesome  to  bum  and  grind 
an  underburnt  cement,  which  no  doubt  is  often  resorted  to.  It 
will  also  set  more  quickly,  but  will  never  attain  the  same  degree  of 
ultimate  strength.  It  contains  an  excess  of  quicklime,  which  may 
slake  in  the  structure  and  cause  damage. 

Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  when  burned  at  a  rather  red  heat, 
ground  to  powder,  and  made  into  a  paste,  makes  a  good  hydraulic 
cement. 

141.  All  limes  and  cements  when  not  intended  to  be  used  at 
once  should  be  kept  in  tight  barrels,  which  should  also  be  lined 
with  brown  paper  in  order  to  exclude  moisture,  and  should  in  ad- 
dition be  stored  in  cement  sheds  or  houses,  as  they  will  deteriorate 
if  moisture  has  access  to  the  lime  or  cement.  If,  however,  they  can 
be  procured  direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  no  very  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  it  is  not  unusual  to  deliver  the  lime  in  open  bulk, 
and  the  cement  in  sacks  or  bags.  The  difference  in  cost  is  a  little 
over  that  of  the  barrel.  There  is  always,  however,  more  or  less 
waste  through  the  interstices  of  the  bags  or  from  torn  or  untied 
bags;  and  even  when  exposed  to  a  slight  degree  of  moisture  or  a 
slight  shower  much  damage  is  often  done.  Good  barrels  will  waste 
but  little  in  handling;  they  will  stand  considerable  exposure  to  a 
more  or  less  moist  atmosphere,  without  serious  damage;  and  will  not 
be  injured  when  caught  in  an  ordinary  shower,  or  rain  if  not  long 
continued,  and  rapidly  dried  subsequently.  Although  there  is  a 
seeming  saving  in  the  cost,  there  will  practically  be  none  when 
these  things  are  balanced  against  each  other. 

THE  THEORY  OF  THE  SETTIKQ  OF   LIME  AKD  CEMENT  PASTES. 

142.  Neither  the  exact  changes  and  combinations  which  take 
place  during  the  operation  of  calcination,  nor  the  actual  changes 
and  combinations  during  the  process  of  setting,  are  known  or 
thoroughly  understood.  To  the  engineer,  however,  these  matters 
are  not  of  much  importance,  as  he  is  more  concerned  with  results 
than  with  processes. 

A  few  general  principles  will  be  interesting,  and  may  be  useful. 

Ordinary  quicklime,  when  slaked  and  exposed  to  the  air,  will 
absorb  carbonic  acid  and  be  reconverted  into  a  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  action,  however,  rapid  at  first,  constantly  decreases,  and  practi- 
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oftUy  ceases  after  forming  a  thin  surface  crust  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness— the  interior  of  the  mass  remaining  in  a 
pasty  or  soft  condition  if  in  a  damp  situation,  and  becoming  ^able 
and  easQy  pulverized  if  in  a  dry  situation.  The  hardening  ceases 
in  the  interior  in  either  case.  Sand  found  in  the  limestone  as  an 
imparity  has  by  itself  no  chemical  action  with  the  quicklime;  when 
calcined  at  the  temperature  ordinarily  reached  in  the  calcination  it 
is  merely  a  mechimical  mixture,  as  when  mixed  with  sand  after 
bnming. 

If  the  lime  paste  is  immersed  under  water  no  hardening  what- 
efer  takes  place;  on  the  contrary  it  will  dissolve  slowly,  and  if  the 
water  is  frequently  changed  it  will  disappear  entirely. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  under  no  circumstances  should 
lime  paste  be  used  in  works  under  water  or  even  in  damp  situations, 
such  as  the  foundation-walls  of  houses,  and  it  should  not  be  used 
even  in  ordinary  dry  air  in  large  thick  masses.  When  used  iu  thin 
walls  built  of  porous  stones  or  bricks  a  certain  degree  of  hardness 
is  ultimately  attained. 

143.  The  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  owe  their  setting  or  hard- 
eDiDg  properties  almost  entirely  to  the  presence  of  clay,  which  either 
reduces  the  slaking  action  or  prevents  it  entirely,  and  causes  the 
paste  to  set  under  water  or  in  situations  and  in  those  portions  of  the 
mass  from  which  air  is  excluded. 

These  efFects  are  more  marked  as  the  proportion  of  clay  is  in- 
creased, provided  it  does  not  exceed  about  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
whole  mass.  If  a  greater  proportion  is  present  the  setting  proper- 
ties are  injured,  and  if  over  60  per  cent  of  clay  is  present  it  will  not 
set  under  water  at  all.  It  then  becomes  pozzuolana,  which  can  be 
rendered  hydraulic  by  mixing  it  with  the  proper  proportion  of  lime. 

Limestone  containing  less  than  10  per  cent  of  clay  will  produce 
only  quicklime. 

Any  limestone  containing  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  clay  will 
produce  hydraulic  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  or  Portland  cement,  de- 
pending on  the  proportions  of  clay  and  lime  and  the  degree  of  cal- 
cination to  which  it  is  subjected;  and  upon  the  same  conditions  de- 
pend the  various  grades  of  these  cements  in  respect  to  the  heavi- 
ness, the  slowness  or  rapidity  of  setting,  and  the  ultimate  strength 
and  hardness  attained. 

After  calcination  of  limestones  containing  clay  the  resulting  sub- 
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stance  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  quicklime,  and  certain 
compounds  of  clay  and  lime  which  have  the  property  of  becoming 
hard  under  water. 

The  silica  in  the  clay  must  be  soluble  and  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  The  mere  presence  of  sand,  flint,  etc.,  in  a  me- 
chanical mixture  with  the  lime  is  of  no  value.  This  explains  the 
reason  why  a  chemical  analysis  is  not  of  much  value,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  state  of  the  silica  or  sand. 

When  limestone  containing  clay  is  burnt,  the  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture  are  driven  off,  and  the  remaining  constituents  are  formed 
into  new  and  different  compounds,  which  are  usually  free  quick- 
lime mixed  with  silicate  of  lime  and  aluminate  of  lime. 

If  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  clay  in  the  limestone,  and  the 
burning  is  at  a  moderate  temperature,  the  lime  is  converted  into 
silicate  of  lime;  the  alumina  in  the  clay  will  not  combine  with  the 
lime.  The  result  is  a  quick-setting  cement.  If  the  amount  of 
clay  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  enough  silica  to  convert  all  of  the 
lime  into  silicate  of  lime,  there  will  be  a  certain  proportion  of  quick- 
lime in  the  free  state;  this  will  slake  when  water  is  added.  The 
slaking  will  be  slow,  owing  to  the  presence  of  clay.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  hydraulic  limes. 

If  the  burning  is  at  a  high  temperature,  some  of  the  lime  is 
converted  into  silicate  of  lime,  and  the  alumina  also  combines  with 
the  lime,  forming  aluminate  of  lime.  At  the  same  time  more  sili- 
cate of  lime  is  formed,  and  other  combinations  occur  which  produce 
double  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina.  These  compounds  have  the 
property  of  setting  under  water,  and  when  properly  burnt  the 
whole  of  the  lime  is  converted  into  either  silicate  or  aluminate. 
The  paste  becomes  hard  and  strong.  These  furnish  the  Portland 
cements,  heavy  and  slow-setting. 

If  underburnt  the  aluminate  is  not  formed,  and  the  result  is  a 
quick-setting  cement,  but  one  which  will  not  attain  great  strength. 

If  much  iron  is  found  in  tie  clay,  and  the  combined  amount  of 
alumina  and  iron  is  large  as  compared  with  the  silica,  fusion  will 
take  place  unless  burnt  at  a  low  temperature.  This  is  the  case  in 
Boman  cement,  which  should  not  weigh  more  than  75  lbs.  per 
struck  bushel,  and  sets  quickly — within  15  minutes  after  being 
mixed  in  a  paste — but  attains  no  great  ultimate  strength.     The 
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weight  of  this  and  similar  cements  should  be  specified,  as  if  too 
heavy  it  indicates  an  overburnt  cement. 

If  the  iron  and  alumina  are  comparatively  small  in  proportion 
to  the  silica,  the  mixture  can  be  burnt  at  a  high  temperature. 
These  are  the  conditions  in  the  Portland  cements,  which  are  the 
hea?y,  slow-setting  cements.  They  should  weigh  106  lbs.  per 
struck  bushel,  and  set  in  from  two  to  five  hours. 

When  the  smallest  amount  of  clay  necessary  to  produce  a 
cement,  calcining  at  a  low  temperature,  will  not  produce  the  neces- 
sary combinations  for  producing  a  strong  cement,  the  product  will 
result  in  either  a  hydraulic  lime,  which  slakes  and  then  sets,  or 
a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  quick-setting  cement,  the  latter  sets 
and  is  then  broken  up  by  the  slaking  of  the  lime.  Limestones, 
then,  containing  about  20  to  25  per  cent  of  clay — as  usually 
stated,  22  per  cent — should  be  burnt  at  a  very  high  temperature 
in  order  to  produce  cements  of  great  strength,  such  as  the  Port- 
land cements.  If,  however,  the  calcination  is  carried  beyond  the 
point  of  vitrifaction,  the  resulting  product  is  inert,  and  without 
Talae  as  a  cement.  Stones  containing,  however,  from  23  to  36  per 
cent  of  clay  should  be  calcined  at  a  low  temperature.  A  high 
degree  of  heat  will  give  a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  similar  to 
the  underbumt  slow-setting  cement,  or  it  may  result  in  a  slow- 
setting  cement.  With  such  stones  the  point  of  vitrifaction  is  soon 
reached,  and  a  poor  product  then  obtained. 

We  then  find  that  after  burning  such  stones  there  remains  a 
miitare  of  pure  lime  and  silicates,  or  of  pure  lime,  silicates,  and 
alominates,  which  are  ready  to  combine  if  favorable  conditions  are 
offered.  If  the  cement  remains  in  a  dry  state  the  particles  may 
lie  close  together  without  combining.  When  placed  in  water,  the 
water  dissolves  and  distributes  the  particles  of  lime,  bringing  them 
in  contact  with  the  particles  of  silica  and  alumina;  these  combine 
one  by  one  and  form  hydrated  silicates.  A  certain  portion  of  water 
combines  with  tl\e  silicates  and  aluminates,  forming  hydrated  com- 
poands,  which  set  by  crystallization  and  become  solid. 

This  explains  the  fact  that  cements  set  better  and  more  perfectly 
luider  water,  and  if  allowed  to  dry  out  too  rapidly  the  setting  pro- 
cess is  impeded. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  quicklimes:  the  presence  of  a  certain 
wnonnt  of  moisture  facilitates  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid. 
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Walls  built  with  lime  mortar  in  hot  climates  should  be  kept  moist 
for  a  time,  otherwise  the  mortar  becomes  granular^  is  apt  to  crumble, 
and  will  not  absorb  so  readily,  if  at  all,  the  necessary  carbonic  acid, 

144.  What  degree  of  hardness  or  firmness  is  to  be  understood  as 
a  "set"  is  rather  ill-defined.  Gen.  Gillmore  defines  it  as  a  state  of 
the  lime  or  cement  paste  in  which  it  will  not  change  its  form  with- 
out fracture,  or  when  it  has  entirely  lost  its  plasticity,  and  also  when 
it  will  support  without  indentation  or  depression  a  ^-inch  wire 
loaded  with  J-pound  weight  and  a  g^^nch  wire  loaded  with  1  pound, 
or  when  it  will  resist  the  pressure  of  the  finger  or  some  blunt  instru- 
ment. These  are  all  vague  and  uncertain  standards  of  either  actual 
or  relative  "  set."  The  time  necessary  will  vary  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  that  of  the  water  used  in  mixing,  and  of  the  water 
in  which  the  paste  is  immersed.  And,  after  all,  the  time  of  this 
initial  setting  is  not  reliable  indication  of  the  ultimate  and  progres- 
sive increase  of  hardness  and  strength.  Cement  as  a  rule  not  only 
improves  by  keeping  under  proper  conditions,  but  the  older  the 
cement  the  less  danger  of  its  "  blowing,"  which  is  caused  by  the 
slaking  of  free  lime,  as  time  is  given  for  the  lime  to  slake  before 
using,  and  the  time  of  setting  is  also  longer  than  in  fresh  cements. 

The  weight  and  fineness  to  which  cement  has  been  ground  are 
important  factors  in  the  value  and  use  of  cements.  The  weight  is 
influenced  by  the  fineness  to  which  it  is  ground.  Hence  in  speci- 
fying the  required  weight  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  should  also  be 
specified.  A  coarse  cement  is  heavier  than  one  equally  well  burnt 
which  is  more  finely  ground.  The  weight  is  affected  also  by  ex- 
posure; the  samples  should  be  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
heap.  The  difference  may  be  from  1  to  1^  pounds.  The  weight, 
again,  depends  on  the  manner  of  filling  the  measure.  It  should  be 
allowed  simply  to  slide  down  a  board  or  flow  through  a  sieve,  and 
when,  filled  to  overflowing  the  surplus  over  the  top  of  the  measure 
should  be  carefully  struck  off  with  a  straight-edge. 

The  heavier  elements  are  slow-setting,  but  will  generally  become 
ultimately  harder  and  stronger  than  the  lighter  and  quick -setting. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  weight  is  not  increased  by  a  large 
proportion  of  coarse  and  unground  particles  which,  being  over- 
burnt,  will  slake  slowly  and  cause  injury  after  being  used  in  the 
work.  The  weight  test  alone  would  lead  to  coarse  grinding;  the  sieve 
test  only  would  lead  to  furnishing  a  light,  easily-ground  cement  of 
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m  inferior  strength.  Both  should  be  required,  but  by  specifying  a 
given  weight  a  definite  degree  of  fineness  is  secured  within  limits. 

Quick-setting  cements,  although  showing  an  initial  strength  and 
hardness  greater  than  slow-setting,  yet  the  latter  will  in  a  few 
days,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  week  or  two,  far  exceed,  as  a  rule,  the  quick- 
setting  in  strength  and  hardness,  and  ultimately  will  be  greatly 
superior  in  these  respects. 

All  particles  of  cement  which  can  be  detected  by  the  gritty  feel 
when  the  hand  is  inserted  into  a  barrel  of  cement  are  either  inert, 
and  therefore  reduce  the  amount  of  useful  and  available  cement,  or 
they  are  or  may  be  positively  injurious. 

Hydraulic  cement  of  the  Bosendale  type  weighs  from  60  to  70 
pounds  per  struck  bushel,  which  is  equivalent  to  from  49  to  56 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  (taking  the  bushel  as  equal  to  1.244  cubic 
feet).  Portland  cement  weighs  from  100  to  125  pounds  per  struck 
bushel,  or  from  80  to  91  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

As  to  the  requisite  fineness,  the  practice  of  engineers  differs 
widely,  some  requiring  that  when  sifted  through  a  No.  80  sieve,  that 
is,  one  having  6400  meshes  or  openings  per  square  inch,  the  residue 
not  passing  through  should  not  exceed  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  Others  are  satisfied  if  only  10  per  cent  remains  after  sifting 
through  a  No.  50  sieve  or  one  with  2500  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 
This  last  result  should  certainly  be  required,  and  is  easily  attained. 
For  ordinary  cements  a  No.  80,  having  6400  meshes,  and  for  best 
Portland  cement  a  No.  180  sieve  having  32400  meshes  per  square 
inch  may  be  taken  as  extreme  requirements  as  to  fineness. 

One  barrel  of  lime  weighs  about  150  lbs.  to  250  lbs. 
**       '*      Bosendale  cement  weighs  about  300  ** 
**       «     Portland        «  «  "     400  '' 

A  barrel  contains  3  ordinary  bushels>  or  3f  cubic  feet  nearly. 
The  usual  dimensions  are:  length  2'  4",  middle  diameter  1'  4^", 
and  end  diameter  1'  3^". 

A  trade  bushel  is  some  specified  weight. 

According  to  the  English  standards  a  struck  bushel  contains 
1.28  cubic  feet,  by  the  American  standard  1.25  cubic  feet.  A  cubic 
ywd  is  about  21  stmck  or  "  striked  "  bushels.  A  struck  bushel  is 
when  the  measure  is  lightly  filled  and  smoothed  off  with  a  straight- 
edge at  top. 
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ISO  SAND,  KIND  AND  SIZES  OF  GRAINS. 

Tabls  xn. 

Cementa  Weight  per         Weight  per  Weight  per 

uemenis.  Cu.  Ft.Jbs.    Trade  Bushel,  lbs.    Striked  Bu«hel.  lbs. 

Portland 74  to  lOli  100  95  to  130 

Roman 60"  62^                70  77"    80 

Medina 61  68  78 

Keeue's 64  75  82 

Parian 60  66  77 

Plaster  of  Paris. ...  50  . .  64 

Whiting 64  ..  82 

See  Notes  on  Building  Construction. 

SAND. 

145.  Sand  is  an  aggregation  of  loose  incoherent  grains  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
other  mineral  matter,  and  is  called  silicious,  argillaceous,  or  cal- 
careous, according  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  from  which  it  is 
derived. 

It  is  obtained  from  pits,  shores  and  beds  of  rivers,  sea-shores,  or 
may  be  made  by  grinding  sandstones.  Pit  sand  has  an  angular 
grain  and  a  somewhat  rough  surface,  but  often  contains  clay  and 
organic  matter.  When  washed  and  screened  it  furnishes  a  good 
sand  for  general  purposes. 

River-sand  has  more  or  less  rounded  grains,  and  may  or  may  not 
contain  clay  or  other  impurities.  It  is  commonly  of  fine  grain,  is 
often  white  in  color,  and  when  clean  is  suited  for  plastering. 

Sea-sand  has  also  more  or  less  rounded  grains.  It  contains 
alkaline  salts,  and  attracts  and  retains  moisture. 

Dirty  and  sea  sand  can  be  washed  either  by  hand  or  machinery; 
and  if  lumps,  pebbles,  or  vegetable  matter  such  as  leaves,  grasses, 
and  small  twigs  and  the  like,  are  found,  it  should  be  screened. 

Clean  sand  should  leave  no  stain  when  rubbed  between  moistened 
hands.  Sharp  sand  gives  a  gritty  feel  and  grating  sound  when 
rolled  in  the  hand,  and  may  be  detected  by  the  eye  alone  or  by  the 
aid  of  an  ordinary  magnifying-glass. 

If  the  grains  are  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  sand 
would  be  called  coarse;  if  from  t^  to  ^V  ^^  »^  inch,  fine  sand; 
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and  mixed  sand  when  it  is  of  varying  sizes  within  the  above 
limits. 

Bornt  clay  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sand;  also  the 
SKiies,  which,  though  not  burnt,  being  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand, 
are  often  used. 

Silicious  sands  derived  from  the  qnartzose  rocks  are  the  most 
abundant,  and  are  generally  preferred. 

A  finer  sand,  which  seems  to  be  used  in  testing  cements,  will 
generally  pass  through  a  No.  30  sieve  containing  900  meshes  to  the 
square  inch,  and  will  be  retained  by  a  No.  40  sieve  containing  1600 
meshes  to  the  square  inch.  The  grains  of  this  sand  would  be  be- 
tween ^  and  ^  of  an  iuch  in  diameter. 

Sand  is  used  in  mortar;  also  for  distributing  the  pressure  on 
soft  materials;  as  a  foundation  for  broken  stone;  a  cushion  and 
bed  for  paving- blocks;  and  as  a  joint  filling.  The  proper  qualities 
of  sand  for  these  purposes  will  be  discussed  under  those  heads. 


ART.  XV. 
MORTAR. 

146.  MoBTAR  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime  or  cement,  sand, 
and  water.  The  proportions  of  these  ingredients  vary  greatly  with 
the  purposes  for  which  the  mortar  is  required,  the  time  of  setting 
desired,  and  the  strength  needed. 

The  uses  of  mortar  are  many  and  varied.  It  is  used  in  brick 
and  stone  masonry;  in  concrete;  in  plaster  for  walls;  in  stuccoing; 
in  lining  cisterns,  tanks,  and  reservoirs;  in  making  artificial  stone; 
in  making  tiles  and  pipes,  and  for  many  other  similar  purposes. 

Ordinary  mortar  is  composed  of  quicklime,  sand,  and  water 
suflffcient  to  form  a  paste  of  the  proper  consistency.  This  mortar  is 
used  solely  from  considerations  of  economy.  It  is  absolutely  un- 
suitable for  damp  situations  or  for  thick  walls,  or  in  large  masses  as 
an  ingredient  in  concrete;  it  will  remain  moist  or  become  friable, 
and  has  but  little  strength  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
It  should  never  be  used  in  the  foundations  of  houses,  and  in  no  part 
of  any  important  structure.  The  large  majority  of  brick  houses 
«re,  nevertheless,  built  with  lime  mortar;  but  that  the  practice  is 
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not  good  in  any  respecst,  and  often  bad  even  from  an  economical  point 
of  view,  cannot  be  denied.  The  structure  is  composed  of  alternating 
strong  and  weak  layers.  A  thin  crust  is  formed  on  the  outside, 
but  the  mortar  remains  soft  on  the  inside,  or  at  any  rate  in  a 
crumbly  condition;  consequently  the  pressure  is  not  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, being  concentrated  towards  the  faces,  often  causing  chip- 
ping and  scaling;  headers  or  bond-stones  are  sheared  off;  the  slight- 
est shrinking  or  yielding  of  any  portion  of  the  walls  causes  cracks^ 
which  meander  and  follow  the  joints;  the  mortar  absorbs  and  re- 
tains moisture,  which  on  freezing  is  thrown  out,  requiring  repoint- 
ing;  and  the  necessary  patching  and  repairing  may  cost  a  great  deal. 
Damp  cellars  and  damp  walls  are  both  inconvenient  and  unhealthy. 
As  it  is,  however,  used  in  great  quantities  it  demands  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

147.  Slaking, — Ordinarily  the  quicklime  is  measured,  or  the 
barrels  are  emptied  into  spaces  surrounded  by  a  circular  embank- 
ment of  sand,  or  in  large  boxes  made  of  plank,  the  depth  being 
only  13  or  15  inches,  and  water  enough  to  slake  it  thoroughly  is 
poured  or  sprinkled  over  it.  It  is  poured  over  it  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  amount  of  water  varies  from  one  third  to  one  half 
of  the  bulk  of  the  lime.  Fresh  lime  requires  more  water  than  that 
which  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  Great  heat  is  evolved,  the 
lime  swells,  falls  to  powder,  and  forms  a  paste  of  the  hydrate  of 
lime.  There  will  usually  be  left  granules  or  pieces  of  core  which 
will  not  slake.  These  are  removed  by  screening,  the  semi-flnid 
lime  being  allowed  to  run  from  one  box  to  another  through  a  grat- 
ing. Time  is  given  to  thoroughly  slake  the  lime,  the  surplus 
water  rising  and  covering  it;  or  it  may  be  covered  over  with  sand: 
this  prevents  deterioration  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  It  then 
remains  in  this  condition  until  required  for  use.  More  frequently, 
after  being  well  slaked  and  screened,  the  proper  portion  of  sand  is 
mixed  with  the  paste  more  or  less  thoroughly  and  intimately.  This 
is  then  heaped  up  in  large  piles  and  covered  over  with  sand. 

Lime  mortar  is  improved  by  being  thus  kept  after  mixing  with 
sand.  When  ready  to  use  the  mortar,  a  certain  portion  of  the  mixture 
is  shovelled  into  a  box,  and  properly  tempered  with  a  little  water. 
The  quantity  of  water  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  sand  as  to 
dryness  and  moisture.  The  quantity  of  sand  in  lime  mortar  varies 
considerably — from  2|  to  3|  of  sand  to  1  volume  of  pure  slaked 
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lime  in  paste.    The  paste  is  usually  soft  and  plastic,  so  that  it  may 
be  spread  rapidly. 

One  barrel  of  lime,  230  lbs.  by  weight,  will  make  about  2^  bar- 
rels of  paste — equivalent  to  0.3  cubic  yard  of  stiff  lime  paste.  One 
barrel  of  lime  paste  and  3  barrels  of  sand  will  make  about  3  barrels 
of  good  lime  mortar — equivalent  to  0.4  cubic  yard;  or,  1  barrel  of 
unslaked  lime  with  6.75  barrels  of  sand  will  make  about  6.75 
barrels  of  mortar  equivalent  to  0.95  cu.  yd. 

Another  proportion :  1  cu.  ft.  lump  lime,  3  cu.  ft.  sand,  7^  gallons 
water,  2f  cu.  ft.  mortar. 

For  ordinary  use  lime  mortars  are  mixed  by  hand.  Machine- 
mixed  mortars  are  usually  regarded  as  better.  As  thorough  mixing 
is  essential,  each  and  every  grain  of  sand  should  be  well  coated  with 
the  paste. 

148.  Uses  of  Sand. — Sand  is  essential  in  lime  mortar  to  prevent 
the  excessive  shrinking  and  cracking  that  would  take  place  in  the 
setting  of  lime  paste. 

It  is  supposed  to  increase  the  resistance  to  crushing,  but  dimin- 
ishes the  tenacity.  In  excess  it  makes  the  mortar  brittle  and  friable 
on  drying.  It  facilitates  to  some  extent  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
scid  by  the  mortar,  which  should  be  kept  moist  for  a  time.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  a  rather  coarse  s&nd  is  preferred  for 
lime  mortar.  Finally,  sand  is  cheaper  than  lime;  therefore  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  sand  the  cheaper  the  mortar. 

One  barrel  of  lime  produces  about  0.3  cubic  yard  of  mortar,  and 
i  of  a  barrel  of  lime  and  1  barrel  of  sand  produce  about  0.32 
cnbic  yard  of  mbrtar.  Since  a  barrel  contains  3  bushels  or  3i 
cubic  feet,  there  will  be  7.2  barrels  to  the  cubic  yard.  Then  1 
barrel  of  lime  or  0.3  cu.  yd.  of  mortar  @  $1.00  =  $1.00 

and  i  of  a  barrel  of  lime  @  $1.00  per  barrel  =     $0.33i 
I  barrel  of  sand  @  $1.00  per  cu.  yd.  =  -V^f  =      0.13f         0.47 


Amount  saved  for  each  0.3  cu.  yd.  or  8.1  cu.  ft. 
of  mortar  =  $0.53 

Practically  the  cost  is  only  one  half  if  shrinkage  is  not  con- 
fidered,  but  considerable  when  it  is. 

Sand  only  enters  the  mortar  as  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  little 
or  no  chemical  action  ever  takes  place  between  the  sand  and  the 
lime.    The  hardened  mortar  is  simply  an  inferior  artificial  sand- 
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fitone,  the  grains  of  sand  being  cemented  together  by  a  carbonate 
of  lime  far  from  uniform  in  strength  and  hardness. 

On  many  works  of  even  some  degree  of  importance  and  magni- 
tude it  is  not  unusual  to  mix  lime  and  cement  together— either  1 
barrel  of  lime  and  1  barrel  of  cement,  or  1  barrel  of  lime  and  2 
barrels  of  cement.  The  lime  should  be  thoroughly  slaked  before 
mixing  with  the  cement,  otherwise  the  lime  may  not  slake  until  the 
mortar  has  been  used  and  partially  set,  resulting  in  ^'  blowing  "  and 
serious  injury.  When  properly  proportioned  it  is  said  not  to  injure 
the  cement,  and  at  the  same  time  is  somewhat  economical.  All 
things  considered,  it  is  of  doubtful  value. 

149.  Cement  Mortar. — Either  hydraulic  cement  or  Portland 
cement,  sand,  and  water  are  used  in  what  is  commonly  known  as 
cement  mortar,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  used  and  the  ultimate  hardness  and  strength  obtained. 

As  there  is  no  appreciable  slaking  when  water  is  mixed  with 
cement  to  form  a  paste,  and  as  setting  and  hardening  results  from 
the  chemical  actions  which  commence  almost  immediately  upon 
the  exposure  of  cement  to  the  air,  or  upon  the  adding  of  water  to 
the  cement  powder,  no  time  is  required  between  the  mixing  and 
the  use  of  the  mortar.  On  the  contrary,  positive  harm  may  result 
if  the  use  is  delayed.'  The  paste  will  immediately  begin  to  stiffen 
and  lose  its  plasticity,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  retemper  with 
water;  and  any  disturbance  of  the  paste  after  the  chemical  com- 
binations begin,  which  occur  simultaneously  throughout  the  mass, 
impedes  the  further  setting,  if  it  does  not  permanently  injure  the 
ultimate  strength,  of  the  mortar. 

It  is  usually  required  that  cement  mortar  shall  be  mixed  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  and  used  without  delay.  This  require- 
ment can  be  easily  complied  with,  and  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Very  few  cements  set  so  rapidly  when  mixed  with  sand  that  a 
reasonably  sized  batch  cannot  be  used  before  losing  its  plasticity. 

150.  Proportions  of  Ingredients. — The  proportions  of  cement, 
sand,  and  water  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the 
cement,  the  proportion  of  lime  and  clay,  the  degree  of  calcination, 
the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  it  has  been  ground,  the  size  of  the 
grains  of  sand,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  mortar  is  required. 
The  best  practice  limits  the  water  to  a  very  small  quantity;  any 
amount  of  water  beyond  that  which  the  necessary  chemical  com- 
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binations  require  impedes  the  settings  and  it  is  claimed  injures  the 
mortar. 

In  the  cement  mortar  used  in  the  concrete  under  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  Gen.  T.  L.  Casey,  U.  S.  Engineer,  used  13J 
gallons  of  water  to  the  barrel  of  cement  in  dry  weather,  and  no 
vater  at  all  in  wet,  soaking  weather.  In  England  from  5^  to  7^ 
gallons  of  water  per  barrel  of  cement  have  been  used.  Some 
engineers  make  a  very  soft  mortar — almost  a  semi-fluid — without 
measuring  the  water.  Both  of  the  proportions  apply  to  Portland 
cement 

In  practice,  where  no  attention  is  given  the  subject,  as  a  rule  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  water  is  used,  so  that  about  30  per  cent  has 
to  be  drawn  ofF  by  evaporation.  This  reduces  the  tensile  strength. 
A  good  working  rule  for  cement  mortars  as  determined  by  numer- 
ous experiments  seems  to  be  about  1  part  of  water  to  3  parts  of 
cement  by  volume,  or  1  to  3  J  by  weight,  both  as  regards  mixing, 
handling,  and  ultimate  results. 

The  proportion  of  sand  to  hydraulic  cement  rarely  exceeds  2 
sand  to  1  cement  for  ordinary  purposes,  often  only  1  to  1;  and  in 
unimportant  structures  3  to  1  is  often  used. 

The  proportion  of  sand  to  Portland  cement  is  rarely  less  than 
2  to  1,  very  commonly  3  to  1,  and  in  unimportant  works  4  and  5 
to  1.  It  is  stated  that  even  8  sand  and  1  Portland  cement  will  give 
better  results  than  ordinary  lime  mortar. 

151.  One  barrel  of  Rosendale  cement,  as  usually  packed,  will 
measure  in  the  loose  state  from  1.25  to  1.40  barrels,  weigh  about 
300  pounds  net  when  finely  ground,  and  make  from  3.70  to  3.75 
cubic  feet.  One  barrel  of  dry  cement  mixed  with  0.33  of  a  barrel 
of  water  will  make  about  0.66  cubic  foot  of  stiff  paste.  This  re- 
duced to  cubic  feet  of  course  holds  the  same  ratios. 

The  Western  Eosendales  are  lighter,  weighing  about  265  pounds 
net  per  barrel,  and  will  measure  in  the  loose  state  about  1.1  barrels. 

Portland  cement  weighs  400  pounds  gross  and  375  net,  and  will, 
measured  in  the  loose  state,  make  about  1.2  barrels.  Volume  for 
volume  Portland  cement  dry  will  make  about  the  same  amount  of 
paste  as  the  Bosendales,  100  pounds  making  a  cubic  foot  of  stiff 
mortar. 

Ab  there  is  neither  swelling  nor  shrinking  in  the  case  of  cement 
mortars,  the  addition  of  sand  simply  diminishes  the  cost  of  the 
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mortar  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sand» 
Sand  is  not  necessary  as  in  lime  mortars. 

Uses  of  Sand. — In  cement  mortar  it  is  not  necessary  to  nse 
sand,  as  no  shrinking  or  cracking  should  occur  if  the  cement  is 
good.  It  retards  the  setting,  diminishes  the  tensile  strength, 
increases  the  resistance  to  crushing,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
matter  of  economy. 

As  cement  mortars  harden  from  internal  causes  and  not  like  lime 
mortars  from  external  causes,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  a  rather 
fine  sand  would  be  better  than  a  coarse-grained  sand ;  and,  moreover, 
cement  will  carry  a  larger  proportion  of  fine  sand,  and  it  is  there- 
fore economical.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  size  of 
the  grains  of  sand  does  not  materially  affect  the  strength  of  the 
mortar. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  decided  objection  to  the  use  of  exceed- 
ing fine  sands.  The  principal  things  to  consider  are  cleanness, 
sharpness  of  grain,  angular  rather  than  rounded,  and  rough 
surfaces. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  sand  enters  only  as  a  mechanical 
mixture. 

152.  There  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  effects  of  freezing  on  mortars.  Some  maintain  that  it 
seriously  retards  the  setting  and  positively  injures  the  mortar; 
others  maintain  with  equal  positiveness  that  even  if  it  somewhat 
impedes  the  setting  it  does  not  injure  it.  Alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  may  be  injurious,  while  a  continuous  frozen  state  may  not. 
It  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  suspend  the  building  of  masonry  during 
extremely  cold  weather,  but  it  is  not  always  done.  Many  add  salt 
in  the  form  of  a  weak  brine  and  continue  the  work;  others  con- 
tinue without  this,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  practice.  One  quart 
of  salt  to  the  water  required  to  mix  a  barrel  of  cement  is  ample. 

It  has  been  found  that  from  i  to  2  per  cent  of  coarse  sugar  dis- 
solved in  water  and  mixed  with  cement  increases  the  strength. 

158.  The  sand  and  mortar  should  be  first  thoroughly  mixed  in 
the  dry  state  until  the  color  of  the  mixture  is  uniform,  and  the 
water  then  added;  otherwise  there  will  not  be  an  intimate  mixture 
of  the  two.  The  practice  on  this  point  also  differs;  water,  sand, 
and  cement  being  often  mixed  together. 

The  essential  result  to  be  attained  is  that  every  grain  of  sand 
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dionld  be  entirely  covered  with  paste.  The  mortar  is  either  mixed 
by  hand  or  by  machinery;  the  latter  is  regarded  as  producing  the 
better  results.  A  large  worm-screw  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  revolving 
in  a  trough  but  little  larger  than  the  screw,  works  well.  The 
cement  and  sand  being  deposited  at  one  end  in  the  proper  propor- 
tion, is  revolved  over  and  over  and  carried  forward  until  well  mixed; 
water  is  then  allowed  to  mix  with  it  in  the  proper  proportions, 
which  is  turned  over  with  it  and  carried  forward.  At  the  end  of 
the  trough  it  drops  into  barrows,  buckets,  or  boxes.  When  mixed 
by  hand  the  sand  and  cement  are  first  mixed  in  a  box  with  shovels, 
and  the  water  added.  The  mixing  is  then  completed  with  hoes 
and  shovels. 

The  cost  of  English  and  German  Portland  cements  vary  from 
12.60  to  $3.50  per  barrel,  American  Portland  from  $2.30  to  $2.50 
per  barrel,  Rosendales  and  other  American  hydraulic  cements  from 
$1.10  to  $1.30  per  barrel. 


ART.  XVI. 
CONCRETE. 

154.  CoKCRETE  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  convenient,  and  eco- 
nomical materials  used  by  engineers. 

It  is  an  artificial  compound  or  stone,  composed  of  lime  or 
cement,  water,  sand,  and  some  hard  material,  such  as  broken  stone 
or  brick,  gravel,  shingle,  shells,  slag,  etc.  The  mortar  formed, 
called  the  matrix,  cements  together  the  hard  material  called  the 
aggregate. 

The  strength  and  other  qualities  of  the  concrete  depend  mainly 
npon  the  mortar,  but  are  necessarily  influenced  to  some  extent  by 
the  hard  materials. ' 

As  lime  mortar  is  unfit  to  be  used  where  great  strength  is 
required,  or  when  placed  in  a  damp  situation,  so  also  concrete 
made  of  lime  mortar  should  never  be  used  under  like  conditions. 
It  is,  however,  often  used  for  building  the  walls  of  houses  above 
ground,  and  seems  to  make  a  good  and  a  cheap  wall.  An  ordinary 
proportion  of  ingredients  is  1  quicklime,  2  sand,  and  5  or  6  of 
broken  stone  or  brick  or  gravel. 
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Concrete  of  Cement  Mortar. — Only  the  best  mortar  that  can  be 
made  of  the  available  materials  should  be  used  in  concrete,  as  the 
qualities  of  the  mortar  for  this  purpose  are  of  greater  importance 
than  when  it  is  used  in  stone  or  brick  masonry.  More  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  mortar^  and  only  the  best  brands  of  hydraulic 
cement  and,  better  still,  of  Portland  cement  should  be  used. 

156.  Hard  Materials, — For  the  aggregate  of  concrete  almost 
any  hard  material  may  be  used.  Where  the  weight  of  the  con- 
crete is  unimportant,  the  lighter  materials,  such  as  broken  brick, 
shells,  the  lighter  and  more  porous  stones,  and  breeze,  may  be  used. 
Where  weight  is  desirable,  as  in  the  air-chambers  and  cribs  of 
caissons,  breakwaters,  and  sea-walls,  the  more  ponderous  materials, 
such  as  the  heavier  stones,  should  be  used. 

All  porous  stones  should  be  thoroughly  wet,  especially  if  a 
slow-setting  cement  is  used;  and  all  stones  kept  moist,  especially  in 
hot  weather. 

Angular  broken  stone  is  usually  preferred  to  rounded  pebbles 
or  shingles,  as  the  mortar  takes  better  hold  of  the  rougher  stones, 
and,  overlapping,  they  make  a  better  bond.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  within  a  certain  limit  the  smaller  the  broken  stones 
or  gravel  the  better — from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  which  will 
pass  through  a  3-inch  ring  or  mesh.  A  mixture  of  broken  stone, 
varying  from  2|  inches  to  1  inch,  is  favorable  for  packing,  and  if 
the  open  spaces  can  be  filled  with  chips  of  stone  and  gravel  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch,  less  mortar  will  be 
required  and  a  more  solid  and  compact  mass  obtained.  The 
stone  can  be  broken  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  Blake  and 
the  Gates  crushers  are  both  good  machines.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  and  practice  as  regards  screening  the  broken  stone.  It 
is  doubtless  best  to  remove  by  air-blasts,  if  practicable,  the  impal- 
pable powder  that  always  is  formed  when  stone  is  crushed  by 
machinery.  Gravel  and  shingle  should  gener^ly  be  screened  to 
remove  the  larger-sized  pebbles,  dirt,  and  vegetable  matter,  and 
should  be  washed  if  they  contain  silt  or  loam.  Slag  from  furnaces, 
if  not  too  glassy,  but  somewhat  porous,  makes  an  excellent  aggre- 
gate.    If  it  contains  lime,  it  may  be  injurious. 

156.  With  the  weaker  cements  and  a  good  hard  variety  of 
stone,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  stone  consistent  with  having  all 
voids  filled  the  better  will  be  the  concrete. 
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With  the  stronger  cements  and  softer  stones  the  reverse  will 
giye  the  better  result.  For  economy,  as  much  stone  as  the  mortar 
will  carry  should  be  used.  In  any  case  there  should  be  sufficient 
mortar  to  thoroughly  fill  all  voids,  and  a  small  excess  in  addition. 
The  amount  of  mortar  can  easily  be  obtained  by  filling  a  box  con- 
taining a  cubic  yard  of  well-soaked  stones,  but  not  dripping  with 
water,  and  then  pouring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  fill  all 
Yoids.  This  volume  of  water  increased  somewhat  will  give  the 
cubic  feet  of  mortar  required.  Some  authorities  give  as  the  result 
of  numerous  experiments  the  voids  at  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of 
the  whole  with  mixtures  of  broken  stone  and  gravel.  The  voids 
in  broken  stone  of  uniform  size  may  be  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 
If  the  pieces  vary  in  size  the  voids  may  be  only  40  per  cent  or  less. 
The  following  gives  the  results  of  some  experiments: 

Table  XIII. 
Stone  broken  to  2i  inches,  voids  10  cubic  feet  in  one  cubic  yard* 

it  <(  u    o  ti  H        IQS        ti  «  ft         U  tt  (f 

u  «  it    11  tt  tt      111       tt  tt        tt       tt       '  tt  tt 

Shingle  «      9      "       "      "     "       "         " 

Sand  "      6      "       "      "     "        "         " 

A  mixture  of  difFerent  sizes  materially  reduces  the  amount  of 
voids,  and  therefore  requires  less  mortar. 

Below  are  given  fair  averages  of  proportions  of  ingredients,  not 
including  water,  the  amount  of  which  varies  so  greatly  with  the 
opinion  of  engineers  from  the  almost  dry  mixture  to  a  very  soft 
md  plastic  one,  that  it  cannot  be  fixed  by  any  rule: 

Table  XIV. 

'  Hydraulic  cement 1  part. 

Sand 2  parts. 

Broken  stone 3  to  4  parts* 

Portland  cement 1  part. 

Sand 2  to  3  parts. 

Broken  stone .4  to  7      " 

Portland  cement. •• 1  part. 

Sand 2^  parts. 

Gravel 3       " 

Broken  stone 5       " 
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For  one  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  with  sand,  gravel,  and  broken 
atones,  the  following  will  be  proportions  : 

Broken  stone  with  50  per  cent  of  voids 1  cubic  yard. 

Gravel  to  fill  voids  in  stones i   **        " 

Sand      "    **       "      *'  gravel i    "         « 

Cement"    "       «     "sand i   «         ** 

For  one  cubic  yard  of  broken  stone  and  sand: 

Broken  stone  with  50  per  cent  of  voids . .  1.00  cubic  yard. 

Sand  to  fill  voids  in  stone 50     "       " 

Cement  to  fill  voids  in  sand 25     "       " 

157.  Having  fixed  upon  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients 
according  to  the  kind  of  cement,  the  sizes  of  the  broken  stone,  the 
strength  of  the  concrete,  and  the  importance  of  the  work,  the 
proper  mixing  of  the  concrete  is  to  be  decided  upon.  The  rules 
and  the  practice  governing  the  mixing  vary  as  widely  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that  if 
too  much  time  is  not  consumed  in  the  mixing,  a  good  result  can 
be  obtained  in  any  of  the  many  ways  practised,  if  only  the  mixing 
is  thorough. 

For  hand-mixing,  it  can  safely  be  said  the  best  American  practice 
is  to  first  mix  the  sand  and  cement  dry,  and  then  by  addition  of 
the  proper  amount  of  water  form  the  paste  as  described  for  mixing 
mortar.  Next  spread  the  mortar  in  a  uniform  layer,  upon  which 
the  broken  stone  is  laid  evenly  and  uniformly;  or,  better,  perhaps, 
first  spread  a  thin  layer  of  mortar,  on  this  a  thin  layer  of  stone, 
then  another  layer  of  mortar  on  this  and  another  layer  of  stone 
on  top,  the  stone,  of  course,  properly  moistened.  This  mass  is 
now  turned  over  and  over  with  shovels,  first  towards  the  centre, 
and  then  out  from  the  centre  towards  the  sides;  or  it  may  be 
heaped  up  from  the  sides  and  ends  to  an  oval-shaped  pile.  As  each 
shovelful  is  thrown  up,  a  few  cuts  into  the  mass  with  the  shovel 
almost  vertical  will  not  only  prevent  the  stones  from  rolling  down 
the  sides,  but  will  materially  aid  in  the  mixing;  then  the  mass  is 
turned  outward  from  the  centre,  spread  out  into  layers  again,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  Two,  three,  or  more  turnings  may  be 
necessary.     It  should  be  turned  until  every  stone  is  coated  with 
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cement  and  the  entire  mass  presents  the  unLform  color  of  the 
mortar,  and  the  mortar  imd  stones  are  uniformly  distributed. 

158.  The  English  method  consists  in  first  spreading  all  the 
materials  in  the  dry  state,  and  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times 
to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  ingredients.  The  dry  mixture  is  then 
sprinkled,  not  drowned,  the  water  being  added  gradually  through  a 
rose,  only  sufficient  water  being  used  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency. If  poured  on  too  freely  the  cement  will  be  washed 
away.  The  moist  mass  must  then  be  turned  over  several  times,  as 
above  described. 

159.  In  machine-mixing  either  method  may  be  adopted,  and 
both  produce  good  results.  Only  two  of  the  machines  will  be  de- 
scribe both  of  which  are  common  in  this  country. 

One  machine  has  a  cubical-box  about  4  feet  on  each  edge,  rotat- 
ing on  a  diagonal  axis  passing  through  the  box,  into  which  a  batch, 
consisting  of  i  barrel  of  cement,  1^  barrels  of  sand,  2i  barrels  of 
pebbles,  and  3  barrels  of  broken  stone,  to  which  was  added  in  the 
case  d^cribed  about  10  gallons  of  water,  is  thrown.  The  mixer  is 
then  turned  eight  times,  which  seemed  sufficient  to  thoroughly  mix 
the  batch.  The  concrete,  when  emptied  from  the  box,  appeared 
about  as  moist  as  moist  brown  sugar.  No  water  was  added  in  wet 
w«ither.  Cylinders  of  various  capacities,  i,  i,  i  or  1  cubic  yard, 
turning  similarly  on  a  diagonal  axis,  have  been  used. 

In  another  machine  the  sand  and  cement  are  allowed  to  drop 
from  a  hopper  into  a  trough  with  a  worm-screw  turning  in  it,  the 
mortar  being  mixed  as  described  under  the  head  of  Mortar.  This 
drops  from  the  other  end  of  this  trough  into  an  iron  receptacle, 
slightly  inclining  downwards  from  the  trough.  The  receptacle  is 
about  two  thirds  of  a  cylinder,  in  the  axis  of  which  is  placed  an 
iron  axle  with  arms  or  ribs  at  intervals,  so  arranged  that  on 
turning  the  axle  the  tendency  is  to  turn  over  and  over  and  move 
forward  any  materials  in  the  cylinder.  If  exact  proportions  are 
required,  a  few  cubic  feet  of  mortar  could  be  allowed  to  drop  into 
Uie  mixer  at  the  upper  end,  with  which  could  be  mixed  the  proper 
proportion  of  stone.  Tliis  mixture  could  then  be  fed  into  the 
miier  at  the  rate  proportioned  to  its  capacity.  More  commonly, 
however,  a  barrel  of  cement,  and  2  barrels  of  sand  are  fed  through 
hoppers  into  the  worm-screw  trough,  and  the  4  or  5  barrels  of 
«tone  are  collected  at  the  end  of  the  mixer.     Both  the  worm-screw 
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and  the  shaft  of  the  mixer  are  rnn  each  at  a  special  and  different  but 
uniform  speed.  As  the  mortar  falls  from  the  trough  one  man,  or 
two  men  alternating,  shovel  the  broken  stone  into  the  mixer  at  a  uni- 
form rate.  The  mortar  and  the  stone  are  then  turned  oyer  and 
carried  forward,  being  thoroughly  mixed  when  reaching  the  lower 
end  of  the  mixer,  from  which  it  drops  into  barrows  or  boxes  run 
under  it,  and  is  carried  to  the  place  where  used.  This,  although 
not  producing  a  perfectly  uniform  mixture,  gives  the  results  within 
a  reasonable  limit  of  uniformity,  and  with  due  care  and  skill  will 
answer  reasopable  and  practical  requirements  as  regards  the  pro- 
portions of  ingredients. 

160.  In  whatever  manner  concrete  may  be  mixed,  it  is  usually 
deposited  in  layers  varying  in  thickness  from  6  to  12  inches.  Ab 
each  layer  is  spread  it  should  be  carefully  rammed,  and  even  with 
a  small  amount  of  moisture  a  thin  skim  of  water  will  appear  on 
the  top;  this  indicates  a  sufficient  degree  of  compactness.  If  too 
much  water  is  present  the  top  will  be  flooded  with  a  half-inch  or 
more  of  water  mixed  with  pure  cement,  which  will  be  forced  up 
with  the  water,  or  a  more  or  less  semi-fluid  paste  will  form  on  top. 
This  will  generally  be  accompanied  with  a  sponginess  and  a 
springing  or  wave-like  motion  of  the  concrete  mass.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  mortar  is  too  wet;  also,  that  much  of  the  cement  has 
been  brought  to  the  surface,  thereby  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
mortar;  and,  furthermore,  that  the  stones  have  been  driven  in  too 
great  proportion  to  the  bottom.  This  will  always  occur  in  soft  con- 
cretes even  when  not  excessively  wet,  if  the  ramming  be  too  heavy 
and  long  continued.  With  mortar  of  the  proper  consistency,  the 
author  has  found  that  a  rammer,  not  too  heavy  to  be  handled  by 
one  man,  will  sufficiently  compact  the  mortar.  It  is  always  best, 
when  practicable,  to  cover  a  certain  area  with  a  second  layer  be- 
fore the  first  has  had  time  to  set,  as  the  layers  will  not  unite  or 
bond  to  each  other  as  well  after  the  under  layer  sets,  especially  if 
the  semi-fluid  cement  has  been  forced  on  top,  and  formed  an  im- 
perfectly setting  and  slimy  skim,  and  in  addition  there  is  danger  of 
loosening  the  coherency  of  the  under  layer.  If  a  layer  has  set,  it 
is  well  to  scratch  the  surface  if  found  smooth,  and  to  spread  over 
it  a  thin  layer  of  mortar  before  depositing  another  layer,  which 
should  be  at  least  12  inches  thick,  and  the  ramming  should  be  aa 
light  as  is  consistent  with  compactness.     It  is  not  always  in  prac* 
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tice  possible  to  have  everything  in  perfect  condition,  or  to  do 
what  may  be  considered  absolutely  the  best  workmanship.  But 
oar  aim  should  be  to  do  as  near  the  right  thing  as  circumstances^ 
gaided  by  a  good  sound  judgment,  will  permit.  Frequently  on  top 
of  a  layer  of  concrete  one  or  even  two  man-stones  are  placed, 
and  over  and  around  these  the  second  or  an  upper  layer  is  placed 
and  rammed.  If  this  is  done,  the  stones  should  not  be  closer 
than  from  12  to  18  inches.  There  is  a  little  economy  in  this,  but 
otherwise  no  advantage. 

161.  Depositing  concrete  under  water  always  leaves  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mass  uncertain.  The  cement  is  likely  to  be  separated 
from  the  sand,  and  both  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the  stone; 
and  this  is  true  whether  it  be  poured  down  through  a  timber  shoot 
or  hollow  cylinder,  or  lowered  in  specially  designed  boxes  which  only 
open  when  the  bottom  is  reached.  In  the  lowering  water  is  likely  to 
force  its  way  into  and  upwards  through  the  concrete,  thus  washing 
out  the  cement;  and,  in  addition,  when  the  doors  are  opened  at  the 
bottom  the  concrete  falling  into  the  water  is  separated,  and  again 
the  cement  is  washed  out.  That  all  of  the  methods  are  used  and 
stnictures  built  on  them  stand,  does  not  disprove  the  above  statement. 
The  best  method  known  to  the  author  is  to  fill  sacks  from  two  thirds 
to  three  fourths  full  of  concrete  and  lower  these  into  the  water,  plac- 
ing them  side  by  side  and  in  kycrs  crossing  each  other,  sending  down 
divers  if  necessary  for  this  purpose.  If  this  cannot  be  done  deposit 
them  in  the  best  way  practicable,  and  then  lower,  as  the  layers  are 
phiced,  mortar  rich  in  cement  in  order  to  fill  around,  under,  and  over 
the  hags.  And  in  all  cases  or  by  whatever  means  the  concrete  is 
lowered,  it  should  be  allowed  to  take  an  initial  set,  losing  to  some 
extent  its  plasticity  before  being  lowered  through  the  water. 

162.  Uses  of  Concrete, — Concrete  has  been  extensively  used  for 
the  foundations  of  structures  of  all  kinds,  and  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  filling  or  backing  in  piers  and*  over  arches.  It  can  be  made 
easily  and  readily  to  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  foundation-beds, 
avoiding  unnecessary  hammering  and  blasting.  It  furnishes  the 
iBost  satisfactory  means  of  enlarging  the  bases  of  foundations,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  unit-pressure  on  the  foundation-beds.  It 
affords  a  uniform  surface  upon  which  to  build  piers,  abutments,  walls 
of  hooaes  and  other  structures,  and  for  lining  cisterns,  cellars,  and 
reeervoirs. 
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Entire  piers  and  abutments  may  be  built  of  this  material  with 
proper  care  and  using  the  best  cements.  It  is  used  in  filling  the 
air-chambers  of  pneumatic  caissons  and  the  cribs  above.  It  can  be 
made  into  slabs  for  paving.  Drain  and  sewer  pipes  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  paving-blocks^  etc.^  etc. 


ART.  XVIL 
OTHER  ARTIFICIAL  STONES  OF  CEMENT  MORTAR.. 

163.  Beton  AGGLOM£RE,or  Goignet-B6ton^  is  an  artificial  sand- 
stone, in  which  a  large  proportion  of  sand  is  mixed  with  Portland 
cement  and  lime;  no  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  used.  It  is  made  by 
placing  the  cement  with  a  smaD  proportion — not  more  than  one  third 
of  its  volume — of  water  in  a  mill  and  mixing  until  a  plastic  paste  is 
formed.  Sand,  lime,  and  cement  in  the  proportions  of  1  cement,  1 
hydraulic  lime,  and  5  to  6  sand  are  used.  The  paste  first  formed  is 
mixed  with  the  perfectly  dried  sand  in  a  mill  until  a  pasty  powder 
is  formed ;  this  is  then  placed  in  strong  moulds  in  layers  from  2  to 
6  inches  in  thickness,  and  rammed  with  an  iron  rammer  until  the 
layers  are  reduced  to  about  one  third  of  their  original  thickness. 

The  upper  surface  is  smoothed  oflf  with  a  trowel  and  then  re- 
moved from  the  mould.  Small  blocks  can  be  handled  in  one  day; 
the  larger  ones  require  a  longer  time.  If  too  much  water  is  used, 
the  mixture  cannot  be  properly  rammed;  if  too  little,  it  will  not  be 
sufficiently  strong.  It  is  used  for  aqueducts,  bridges  and  piers, 
sewers,  cellars,  etc.  It  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Paris, 
France. 

Ransome's  patent  stone  is  made  by  mixing  artificially  dried  sand 
with  silicate  of  soda  and  a  small  proportion  of  powdered  stone. 
These  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  pug-mill,  and  then  forced  into 
moulds.  The  blocks  are  then  turned  out  of  the  moulds,  and  a 
cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  poured  over  th^m;  they  are 
then  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the  same,  under  pressure,  in 
order  to  fill  the  pores  with  the  solution.  The  chlorine  and  soda 
combine  to  form  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  washed  out,  and  the 
silica  acting  on  the  calcium  forms  silicate  of  lime,  which  is  a  strong 
and  durable  cement,  holrliti:::  the  hard  materials  together.    The 
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result  is  a  stone  as  hard  as  most  building-stones.  The  facility  with 
which  these  and  similar  stones  can  be  moulded  renders  them  suit- 
able for  many  purposes.  They  are  considered  by  some  as  good  as 
the  ordinary  limestones  and  sandstones  for  building.  Other  stones 
of  the  kind  differ  only  in  the  method  or  process  of  forcing  the 
calcinm  solution  into  the  pores  of  the  mass. 

ASPHALTUM,  ASPHALT  MASTICS,  AND  CONCRETE. 

164.  Asphaltum  is  supposed  to  be  a  product  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  Bitumen,  or 
mineral  pitch,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  used  in  ancient  times 
as  a  cement,  and  was  obtained  from  the  surface  and  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  It  is  found  in  various  degrees  of  consistency  or  firm- 
ness, and  is  of  a  black  or  brownish-black  color ;  it  melts  a  little  below 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
Deposits  of  asphaltum  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  regions,  and  in  varying  composition.  Large  and 
Talnable  deposits  are  found  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  W.  I.  It 
there  forms  a  lake  of  more  than  100  acres  in  area  and  of  unknown 
depth,  and  deposits  are  also  found  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  in 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  It  is  found  in  the  interstices  of  ancient 
rocks.  In  many  places  it  is  disseminated  through  limestones  and 
sandstones.  Below  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  it  is  solid  and 
brittle;  from  50°  to  70**  it  is  soft  and  plastic;  from  70°  to  90^  it 
has  a  pasty  condition;  from  90®  to  120°  it  is  glutinous;  and  above 
ISC'  it  is  liquid.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon. The  larger  proportion  used  in  the  United  States  is  the  Trini- 
dad asphaltum.  There  it  is  mixed  with  vegetable  and  earthy  matter. 
When  liquefied  over  a  slow  fire  the  vegetable  matter  rises  to  the 
airface  and  is  removed;  the  earthy  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  a  residue  of  about  52  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

Asphalt  is  a  mixture  of  pure  bitumen  and  silicious  or  calcare- 
ous substances,  and  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial.  The  natural 
asphalt  is  either  a  sandstone  or  a  limestone  combined  with  bitumen, 
snd  is  called  and  known  as  bituminous  sandstones  or  bituminous 
limestones.  The  natural  asphalt  is  ground,  mixed  with  sand,  to 
which  more  bitumen  is  added,  and  then  run  into  moulds.  This 
mixtare  is  known  as  mastic. 
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Artificial  asphalts  are  made  by  mixing  natural  bitumen  with 
crude  petroleum  in  the  proportion  of  about  100  parts  bitumen  to 
from  5  to  20  parts  of  petroleum.  This  mixture  is  known  as  asphalt 
cement.  Then  from  12  to  15  parts  of  this  is  mixed  while  hot  with 
from  60  to  83  parts  of  sand  and  from  5  to  30  parts  of  powdered  car- 
bonate of  lime.  This  material  is  usually  used  for  asphalt  pave- 
ments in  theUnited  States. 

The  prices  in  New  York  of  crude  Trinidad  asphaltum  were,  in 
1889,  $13.00  per  ton;  for  the  refined,  $30.00  per  ton;  hard  Cuban, 
$28.00  per  ton;  California  bituminous  rock  at  the  mines,  from 
$2.50  to  $10.00  per  ton;  and  the  Kentucky,  $2.40. 

Good  mastic  should  be  proof  against  frost  and  damp;  tough,  not 
brittle,  and  not  inflammable.  It  should  stand  a  temperature  of 
from  140**  to  160"^  Fahr.  without  softening,  and  should  not  become 
fluid  below  260^  Fahr. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  asphalt:  the  Seyssel,  found  in  the 
Jura  Mountains — this  contains  from  90  to  92  per  cent  carbonate  of 
lime  and  8  to  10  per  cent  of  bitumen;  the  Val  de  Travers,  found  in 
Switzerland,  containing  from  11  to  20  per  cent  of  bitumen;  and 
Trinidad  asphalt;  also.  Limner  asphalt,  from  Hanover. 

Coal-tar  pitch,  the  residue  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar,  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  bitumen  for  mixing  with  asphalt.  It  is 
brittle,  becomes  softer  when  heated,  and  is  easily  crushed. 

Patent  asphalt  or  mastic  is  water-proof,  fire-proof,  easily  ap- 
plied, and  slightly  elastic.  It  is  used  as  damp-proof  courses  of 
walls;  for  water-proof  courses  over  arches  and  on  flat  roofs;  for 
floors  of  cellars;  for  footpaths  and  streets;  surface  coats  for  car- 
riage-ways or  light  traflSc,  and  for  filling  the  joints  in  pavements 
of  stone,  as  it  prevents  the  penetration  of  water.  It  is  slippery  in 
wet  weather. 

PLASTER  AND  STUCCO. 

165.  Plaster  is  the  term  commonly  given  to  the  covering  of 
mortar  on  the  interior  walls  and  ceilings  of  houses. 

Plastering  is  usually  done  in  at  least  three  courses,  commonly 
known  as  the  scratch-coat,  brown-coat,  and  hard-finish,  respectively. 

The  first  or  scratch  coat  is  usually  a  pure  lime  mortar,  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  sand,  and  mixed  with  a  certaiu  quantity 
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of  oi-hair  obtained  from  the  tanneries.  The  hair  shonld  be  Ibng, 
free  from  grease  or  dirt,  beaten  so  as  to  straighten  and  separate 
the  hairs,  and  then  dried.  The  proportions  vary,  but  may  be 
taken  at  from  1  lb.  of  hair  to  2  cubic  feet  of  the  paste,  and 
sometimes  only  1  lb.  of  hair  to  3  cubic  feet.  After  being  mixed 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  the  hair  into  short  bits,  the  mixture 
should  stand  several  weeks  to  "  cool,*'  or  thoroughly  slake  the  lime. 
When  properly  mixed  with  sufficient  hair,  a  stick  or  trowel  dipped 
into  the  mass  should  lift  out  a  perceptible  quantity  hanging  in  streaks 
from  it.  When  ready,  this  is  applied  on  the  open-work  lathing  of 
walls  and  ceilings;  the  portion  pressed  through  the  openings 
between  the  laths  swells  behind,  forming  a  key,  which  the  hair 
holds  to  the  surface  coat,  thus  bonding  the  whole  together.  This 
coat  is  subsequently  scratched  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  when 
dry  enough  the  second  or  brown-coat  is  put  on,  bonding  and  keying 
into  the  first;  this  coat  does  not  need  so  much  hair.  Upon  this 
the  third  or  hard-finish  coat  is  placed,  which  is  a  paste  of  pure 
lime  carefully  prepared,  and  run  through  a  sieve  to  get  rid  of 
coarse  particles.  This  has  no  hair  in  it.  It  is  then  mixed  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  proportion  of  three  fourths  to  four  fifths 
lime  paste  and  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
plaster  of  Paris  causes  the  mixture  to  set  rapidly.  An  excess  of 
this  caoses  the  coat  to  crack.  It  is  used  for  finishing  walls  and 
for  cornices. 

There  are  many  patent  plasters  used  by  architects.  Plaster  of 
Paris  is  produced  by  the  gentle  calcination  of  gypsum.  The  paste 
of  this  material  sets  in  a  few  minutes,  and  reaches  its  full  strength 
in  a  few  hours.  It  expands  in  volume  while  setting,  which  makes 
itvalnable  for  casts,  filling  small  holes,  and  sharp  angles;  and  it  is 
added  to  other  mortar  in  order  to  make  it  harden  rapidly.  It  is 
lued  for  making  ornamental  finishes  for  walls  and  ceilings  by  the 
lue  of  snitable  forms  or  moulds.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
shonld  not  therefore  be  used  except  in  situations  free  from  moisture 
and  dampness. 

There  are  several  so-called  artificial  marbles,  the  principal 
nigredient  of  which  is  usually  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  various 
coloring  matters  dissolved  in  glue  or  isinglass,  or  with  fragments  of 
•Itbaster  or  colored  cement  intermixed.  This  is  used  for  walls, 
eohmns,  etc.,  in  order  to  give  a  finish  resembling  marble     This  is 
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called  Scagliola  marble.  Another  variety  is  the  Marezzo  marble* 
Neither  of  these  is  capable  of  standing  exposure  to  the  weather. 
There  are  other  artificial  marbles  not  using  plaster  of  Paris  as  a 
base.    These  may  or  may  not  stand  exposure. 

STUCCO. 

Stucco  is  the  term  applied  to  the  mortar  coverings  on  the  ex- 
terior of  walls,  and  is  used  to  protect  the  materials  of  the  wall  from 
the  usual  causes  of  disintegration  and  prevent  the  rain  from  pene- 
trating the  joints  in  masonry  walls;  also  to  give  a  smooth  finish, 
and  to  imitate  stone.  Portland  cement  and  sand  mortar  are  gener- 
ally used,  a  clean  white  sand  being  preferred.  Hydraulic  cement 
is  sometimes  used.  The  proportions  are  usually  1  cement  and  S 
sand.  A  rough  stucco  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  of 
coarser  grains. 

WHITENING  AND   COLORING. 

166.  Whitewash  is  simply  pure  white  lime  mixed  with  water. 
It  gives  a  clean,  fresh,  and  white  appearance  to  walls,  ceilings,  out- 
houses, and  fences.  For  sanitary  considerations  it  should  be  made 
of  hot  lime  and  applied  promptly,  as  it  then  adheres  better.  It  will 
not  stand  rain  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  is  easily  rubbed 
off.  The  addition  of  1  lb.  of  pure  tallow  to  every  bushel  of  lime 
has  some  advantage.  For  outside  work,  put  half  a  bushel  of  lime 
in  a  water-tight  barrel,  pour  boiling-hot  water  over  it,  covering  it  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  and  stir  rapidly  till  well  slaked.  Dissolve  this 
in  water,  and  add  2  lbs.  sulphate  of  zinc  and  1  lb.  of  common  salt. 
This  prevents  cracking,  and  causes  the  wash  to  harden.  To  pro- 
duce the  following  colors,  add  to  each  bushel  of  lime  4  to  6  lbs.  of 
ochre  for  a  cream-color;  6  to  8  lbs.  amber,  2  lbs.  Indian-red,  2  lbs. 
of  lampblack,  for  fawn-color;  6  to  8  lbs.  raw  amber  and  3  or  4  lbs. 
lampblack  for  buff  or  stone  color. 

Whiting  is  pure  white  chalk  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
water  and  size  (glue).  It  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Proportions,  6  lbs.  whiting  to  1  quart  of  strong  glue.  The  whiting 
is  first  covered  with  cold  water  for  six  hours,  then  mixed  with 
the  size  and  left  in  a  cold  place  until  it  turns  to  a  jelly.  It  can 
then  be  diluted  with  water  and  applied  to  the  ceilings  and  walls. 
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ABT.  XVIII. 

METALS. 

167.  The  metals  are  not,  with  few  exceptions,  found  in  the 
{rare  metallic  state,  but  are  obtained  from  the  sulphides,  oxides,  or 
carbonates.     These  are  known  by  the  general  term  of  Ores. 

IRON. 

The  more  common  iron  ore  found  in  the  British  Isles  is 
clay  ironstone,  a  carbonate  found  in  great  abundance.  It  is  very 
impure,  containing  clay,  pyrites,  and  sulphur,  often  producing  only 
from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  iron,  but  is  largely  used  on  account  of 
iU  abundance  and  its  nearness  to  coal  and  limestone.  When  it  is 
colored  black  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  bituminous  and  car- 
bonaceous matter  it  is  called  Blackband  ironstone.  It  is  easier  to 
smelt  on  account  of  these  impurities.  The  carbonate  of  iron  when 
pure  and  crystalline  is  called  Sparry  or  Spathose  iron  ore.  The 
carbonates  furnish  the  main  reliance,  though  the  red  and  brown 
hematites  are  also  used. 

In  the  United  States  the  following  are  largely  used : 

Bed  iron  ore,  a  peroxide  of  iron,  either  pure  or  mixed.  When  pure 
it  is  called  Specular  iron  ore,  or  Iron-glance.  When  nearly  pure  and 
found  in  kidney  or  globular  shaped  masses  with  fibrous  structure  it 
is  called  Bed  Hematite.  When  mixed  with  clay  and  sand  it  is 
called  Red  Ironstone  and  Red  Ochre.  The  purer  ores  produce 
from  50  to  70  per  cent  iron.  Many  of  these  are  valuable  for  making 
Bessemer  steel. 

The  Brown  iron  ore  is  hydrate  of  peroxide  of  iron.  When 
compact  and  nearly  pure  it  is  called  Brown  Hematite;  when 
earthy  and  mixed  with  clay.  Yellow  Ochre.  It  yields  from  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  iron. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  is  a  very  pure  oxide,  containing  over  70  per 
cent  of  iron. 

Native  iron,  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  heavens,  contains 
from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  iron.  It  is  combined  with  from  i  to  y^ 
part  of  its  weight  of  nickel.     It  is  very  rare. 
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Such  of  these  ores  as  contain  much  manganese  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  Spiegeleisen,  a  cast  iron  rich  in  carbon  and 
manganese. 

168.  The  extraction  of  iron  from  its  ores  is  effected,  by  the  pro- 
cess called  smelting,  in  a  large  vertical  furnace  of  masonry  or 
iron  lined  with  fire-brick.  In  some  cases  the  iron  ores  are  broken 
up  by  stamping  or  crushing,  and  washed,  generally  by  machinery, 
in  order  to  separate  the  lighter  impurities  or  earthy  matters  adher- 
ing to  them.  They  are  sometimes  heated  to  drive  off  the  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  leaving  oxide  of  iron  containing  earthy  and 
other  impurities.  The  ore  is  then  mixed  with  a  substance  called 
the  flux.  This  is  generally  an  earthy  substance,  which  will  com- 
bine more  readily  with  the  special  impurities  in  the  ore.  If  the 
"  gangue  "  or  impurities  of  ore  are  chiefly  clay,  limestone  is  added 
as  the  flux.  If  the  gangue  is  chiefly  quartz,  a  clayey  ore  and  lime- 
stone are  used  with  it.  If  the  gangue  is  limestone,  then  clay  or 
clayey  ores  are  added. 

The  furnace  should  be  partly  filled  with  fuel,  commonly  coke. 
After  the  furnace  is  heated  up  by  burning  this,  ore  mixed  with 
flux  is  thrown  in  from  the  top,  and  then  alternate  layers  of  fuel 
and  ore  with  the  flux  are  thrown  in.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  chemical  combinations  which  take  place.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  strong  blasts  of  air  are  forced  in  near  the  bot- 
tom to  support  the  combustion,  and  aid  in  the  other  processes 
which  take  place.  Either  a  *'  cold  blast "  or  "  hot  blast  '*  may  be 
used, — commonly  the  latter, — the  temperature  being  from  800**  to 
1400°  Fahr.  The  intense  heat  developed  causes  fusion  of  the 
substances.  The  molten  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  over  this 
is  collected  a  glassy  refuse,  composed  of  the  lighter  and  more  fusi- 
ble impurities,  also  containing  a  certain  quantity  of  the  iron. 
This  is  called  the  slag.  The  slag  is  drawn  off,  run  into  iron  carts 
or  cars,  and  carried  to  the  waste  or  dumping  grounds.  At  stated 
periods  the  molten  metal  is  also  drawn  off,  and  run  through 
trenches  made  in  a  previously  prepared  bed  of  sand.  These 
trenches  consist  of  one  large  main  trench  with  secondary  and 
somewhat  smaller  trenches  at  right  angles  to  it;  from  these,  on 
each  side,  branch  out  small  trenches  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  2  to 
2^  feet  long.  These  smaller  trenches  filled,  the  run  from  the 
furnaces  is  stopped,  and  the  molten  iron  allowed  to  cool.    The 
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cooled  iron  is  easily  broken  into  bars  of  Mie  length  of  the  shortest 
trenches,— 2  to  2i  feet  long, — which  are  called  "pigs''  or  "pig 
iron."    These  are  piled  up  for  shipment. 

169.  In  this  form  the  iron  is  sold  to  the  manufacturer,  and 
afterward  subjected  to  various  processes,  which  have  for  their 
object  either  to  reduce  or  entirely  remove  the  foreign  substances 
or  impurities,  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  calcium, 
or  magnesium.  The  only  one  of  these  of  any  value  in  the  iron  is 
the  carbon.  All  of  the  others  are  either  useless  or  positively  in- 
jnrioas,  even  in  exceeding  small  proportions,  except  as  hereafter 
noted.  Sulphur,  calcium,  and  magnesium  produce  ** red-short" 
iron,  or  that  which  is  brittle  at  high  temperatures.  Phosphorus 
and  silicon  make  it  "cold-short,"  or  brittle  at  low  temperatures. 

The  pig  iron,  when  put  through  certain  processes  by  the  manu- 
facturer, results  in  the  production  of  three  classes  of  iron,  varying 
with  the  process  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  retained,  and  also 
with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  carbon  mechanically  mixed 
or  chemically  combined  with  the  iron.  These  products  are,  respec- 
ti?ely,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  These,  although  they 
may  not  differ  materially  in  the  chemical  composition  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  imperceptible  shades 
of  differences,  yet  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  classes  they 
differ  very  widely  in  their  general  characteristics  and  mechanical 
properties. 

PIG  IRON. 

170.  Pig  iron  is  cllissed  under  several  heads. 

Bessemer  Fig. — This  is  made  from  the  purer  hematites.  It 
should  contain  as  little  sulphur  or  phosphorus  as  possible.  A 
small  percentage  of  silicon  and  manganese  is  useful.  It  is  required 
for  conversion  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 

Foundry  Fig, — This  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
carbon  mechanically  mixed,  and  is  produced  with  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  much  fuel.  The  fracture  is  mottled  and  of  a  gray  color, 
due  to  the  graphite  or  free  carbon. 

Forge  Fig, — This  should  only  contain  the  chemically  combined 
earbon.  It  is  not  suitable  for  castings,  being  mainly  useful  for 
conversion  into  wrought  iron.    The  fracture  is  of  a  white  color 
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with  little  lustre.  It  is  f)rodaced  under  a  low  temperature  and 
with  little  fuel. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  properties  of  cast  iron  do  not 
depend  wholly  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbon  contained,  but 
upon  the  condition  in  which  the  carbon  is  found,  that  is,  whether 
mechanically  mixed,  as  free  carbon  or  graphite,  or  chemically 
combined. 

The  varieties  containing  mainly  free  carbon  are  of  a  dark-gray 
color,  are  soft,  easily  fusible,  and  run  readily  into  moulds. 

Those  containing  mainly  chemically  combined  carbon  are 
not  mottled  with  black  specks,  are  of  a  white  color,  hard  and 
brittle,  and  do  not  fuse  easily,  but  become  pasty,  and  will  not  flow 
freely  in  moulds.  Calling  the  first  No.  I  and  the  second  No.  6, 
the  intermediate  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5  gradually  pass  by  im- 
perceptible degrees  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

No.  I  contains  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  has  a  dark-gray 
color  and  high  metaDic  lustre,  is  fusible,  and  very  valuable  for 
foundry-work.  No.  6  contains  about  5  per  cent  of  carbon — 4  per. 
cent  in  chemical  combination ;  is  white  in  color,  hard  and  brittle, 
has  little  lustre,  and  is  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of*  inferior 
grades  of  wrought  iron.  Nos.  4  and  5  also  are  used  only  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought-iron  for  the  same  reasons  as  have  been 
given  for  No.  6. 

OAST  IRON. 

171.  Cast  iron  is  produced  by  remelting  the  foundry  pig  iron 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  running  the  molten  metal  into  moulds.  It  is 
often  purified  by  a  second  melting  in  a  cupola  with  a  little  addition 
of  limestone.    There  are  several  varieties  of  cast  iron  thus  produced. 

No.  I  cast  iron  fuses  easily,  runs  freely,  and  expands  lightly  at 
the  point  of  fusion  or  solidification,  which  adapts  it  for  making 
delicate  castings  and  those  having  sharp  angles.  But  it  is  soft  and 
wanting  in  strength,  and  is  not  therefore  suitable  for  large  and 
important  members  of  structures. 

No.  2  cast  iron  contains  less  free  carbon,  is  lighter  in  color, 
more  compact,  hard  without  brittleness,  strong,  and  durable,  and 
consequently  well  adapted  for  beams,  girders,  and  castings  to  bear 
weight. 
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No.  3  contains  still  less  free  carbon^  is  harder^  somewhat  more 
brittle^  and  is  employed  in  heavy  castings. 

White  cast  iron  contains  little  or  no  free  carbon,  is  very  hard 
tod  brittle,  and  only  fit  for  the  most  ordinary  castings,  such  as 
weights  for  window-sashes. 

It  can  be  converted  into  gray  iron  by  melting  followed  by  slow 
cooling,  and  gray  cast  iron  can  be  converted  into  granular  white 
cast  iron  by  melting  and  sudden  cooling.  White  cast  iron  resists 
the  oxidizing  or  rusting  better,  and  is  not  so  soluble  in  acids. 

Where  it  is  advisable  to  form  a  skin  or  exterior  surface  which 
shall  be  very  hard,  and  resist  the  destructive  effects  of  exposure,  as 
in  beams,  girders,  and  the  tires  of  wheels,  this  may  be  effected  by 
ranning  the  molten  metal  into  moulds  lined  with  cold  iron  coated 
with  loam.  The  outside  is  chilled  suddenly  and  converted  into 
hard,  brittle  iron,  whereas  the  remainder  of  the  casting  will  be  of 
strong  and  tough  gray  iron. 

Malleable  cast  iron  is  applied  to  a  cast  iron  from  which  a 
portion  of  the  carbon  has  been  extracted.  This  may  be  done  by 
imbedding  the  casting  in  hematite  ore  and  heating  to  a  bright-red 
heat  The  casting  may  be  affected  entirely  through  or  only  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  surface.  It  is  somewhat  malleable.  It  is 
used  for  pokers,  tongs,  buckles,  gun-locks,  etc. 

Toughened  cast  iron  is  produced  by  melting  cast  iron  with  one 
fourth  to  one  seventh  of  its  weight  of  wrought  iron  scrap. 

172.  The  engineer  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  processes  of 
manufacture  and  methods  of  moulding  and  casting  as  he  is  with 
results.  And  while  he  should  know  the  general  properties  pi  the 
materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  he  should  also  know  whether 
the  results  are  what  were  required  and  expected. 

It  is  far  better  to  specify  what  properties  the  material  should 
possess,  and  the  degree  of  perfectness  in  form,  solidity,  and  free- 
dom from  special  defects,  than  to  prescribe  modes  and  methods  of 
producing  these  results.  And  however  instructive  and  interestingr 
the  methods  of  producing  the  many  and  varied  castings  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  determine  their  good  and 
bid  features. 

To  examine  castings :  If  the  iron  is  of  good  quality  a  blow  on 
the  edges  with  a  light  hammer  should  make  a  slight  indentation  or 
impression.     If  hard  and  brittle,  fragments  will  be  broken  off.    Air- 
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bubbles  may  be  formed  if  the  air  and  gases  evolved  when  the 
hot  metal  is  poured  in  the  mould  cannot  escape;  and  pipes  and 
columns  should  be  cast  in  vertical  positions  so  as  to  let  air-bubbles 
rise  to  the  top;  moreover,  the  casting  will  be  more  compact. 

Flaws  and  air-holes  can  generally  be  detected  by  the  sound 
when  tapped  at  different  parts  of  its  surface. 

The  exterior  surface  should  be  smooth  and  uniform,  angles 
sharp  and  well  defined. 

Cast  iron,  though  strong,  hard,  and  durable,  is  often  injuriously 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  vibrations,  and  shocks  or 
blows.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  the  hidden  defects,  and  altogether 
it  is  an  uncertain  and  treacherous  material  For  these  reasons  it  is 
rarely  if  ever  used  for  members  of  important  structures,  especially 
if  exposed  to  vibrations  and  shocks  under  changing  temperatures, 
but  is  largely  used  for  pipes,  columns,  beams,  girders,  etc.,  which 
carry  steady  and  permanent  loads.  Its  use  for  compression-mem- 
bers of  iron  bridges  is  almost  entirely  abandoned;  and  even  in 
details,  where  its  indestructible  qualities  combined  with  its  ability 
to  carry  heavy  weights  would  render  it  valuable^  its  use  is  almost 
prohibited. 

WROUGHT    IRON. 

173.  While  cast  iron  is  rich  in  carbon,  as  it  contains  from  2  to 
6  per  cent,  wrought  iron,  properly  speaking,  should  be  pure 
iron,  and  at  most  should  not  contain  more  than  0.15  per  cent  of 
carbon. 

Wrought  iron  may  be  produced  direct  from  the  ore,  but  is  com- 
monly obtained  from  forge  pig  or  the  harder  varieties  of  pig  iron. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  removal  of  the  carbon,  phosphorus, 
silicon,  and  other  impurities.  The  conversion  is  made  by  the  pud- 
dling process.  The  iron  is  sometimes  put  through  the  refining 
process,  which  means  exposing  the  iron  in  a  melted  state,  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  currents  of  air.  The  oxygen  removes  a  part  of  the 
carbon  and  converts  the  silicon  into  silica,  which  forms  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  a  fusible  slag,  which  flows  away.  Commonly  it  is 
placed  directly  in  a  reverberatory-furnace  and  puddled.  Puddling 
simply  means  bringing  the  melted  iron  into  close  contact  with  the 
air  by  stirring  with  a  rake.     The  molten  metal  is  at  the  same 
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time  mixed  with  oxidizing  substances^  snch  as  hematite  ore,  some- 
times with  limestone  and  common  salt.  The  remainder  of  carbon 
and  siUcon  are  oxidized  and  pass  off  in  the  slag.  As  the  iron 
becomes  purer,  it  also  becomes  less  fusible,  and  stiffens,  when  it 
can  be  rolled  into  balls,  or  loups,  or  blooms.  In  this  condition  it 
b  removed,  and  then  "  shingled,"  that  is,  subjected  to  blows  of  a 
tilt-hammer,  which  force  out  the  cinder  and  weld  the  particles  of 
iron  together.  The  red-hot  mass  is  passed  between  grooved  rollers, 
which  convert  it  into  bars  3  or  4  inches  wide,  f  to  1  inch  thick, 
and  10  or  12  feet  long.  The  puddled  bars  constitute  the  lowest 
grades  of  iron,  and  have  to  be  improved  by  piling,  reheating,  and 
roUing.  The  effect  of  rolling  is  to  produce  a  fibrous  structure; 
but  to  produce  the  best  iron  the  bars  have  to  be  cut  into  short 
lengths,  piled,  reheated,  and  rolled  several  times.  Each  piling  and 
rolling  improves  the  quality  of  the  iron.  It  will  not,  however^ 
itand  too  many  rollings.  The  fifth  reheating  seems  to  be  the 
limit. 

Cold-short  iron,  due  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus,  is  brittle 
when  cold,  and  will  crack  if  bent  double.  It  can  be  worked  at 
high  temperatures.  Red*short  iron,  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur, will  crack  when  bent  at  a  red  heat,  but  has  considerable 
tenacity  when  cold.  It  cannot  be  welded.  It  is  tough  when  cold, 
and  is  used  for  tin-plate.  Copper,  arsenic,  and  other  impurities 
also  canse  red -shortness. 

There  are  no  very  simple  tests  of  the  quality  of  wrought  iron. 
If  a  bar  is  broken  suddenly,  it  will  have  a  crystalline  appearance 
on  the  fractured  surface;  if  gradually,  the  appearance  will  be 
fibrous.  Good  wrought  iron  should  always  be  fibrous.  The  break- 
ing-test is  therefore  no  criterion. 

By  varying  the  shape  and  the  application  of  the  force,  pieces 
cut  off  the  same  bar  will  present  different  appearances.  Again,  if 
the  pieces  be  too  small  or  too  thin  they  may  not  show  fully  the 
characteristics  of  the  larger  bar  from  which  they  are  taken. 

If  the  bending-test  is  applied,  the  angle  through  which  the 
same  quality  of  iron  should  bend  without  cracking  will  depend 
npon  the  thickness  and  mode  of  bending. 

Therefore,  since  wrought  iron  is  so  extensively  used,  in  many 
important  structures  and  in  very  large  dimensions,  and  upon  the 
strength  and  uniformity  of  these  so  much  depends,  no  crude  or 
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imperfect  tests  should  be  relied  upon.  After  explaining  the  sub- 
ject of  stresses  and  strains  and  their  relations,  the  proper  tests  to 
be  made  will  be  giyen  in  another  article  of  this  work.  It  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  say  that  good  wrought  iron  should  have  a  clear 
gray  color,  metallic  lustre,  and  fibrous  appearance.  It  should 
have  a  high  tensile  strength,  be  tough  and  ductile,  and  uniform 
throughout,  and  when  cold  should  bend  through  many  degrees 
without  cracking.  But  to  determine  these  qualities  requires  care- 
ful and  accurate  means  of  applying  the  tests  and  estimating  how 
near  the  results  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  best  engineering 
practice* 

Wrought  iron  can  be  rolled  into  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  but  it 
is  generally  better,  where  complicated  forms  are  required,  to  build 
them  of  plates,  and  so  with  the  other  simpler  forms.  These  matters 
will  be  discussed  in  another  article. 


STEEL. 

174.  Steel,  as  we  have  seen,  is  intermediate  in  chemical  com- 
position between  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron.  Cast  iron  contains 
from  2  to  6  per  cent  of  carbon,  steel  from  0.15  to  2  per  cent,  and 
wrought  iron  from  zero  to  0.15  per  cent. 

Any  such  classification,  however,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
A  classification  based  upon  tensile  strength  and  ductility  has  been 
proposed.  For  example,  any  iron  giving  a  tensile  strength  over 
40,000  pounds  per  square  inch  shall  be  called  steel,  and  any  falling 
below  this  limit  is  termed  wrought  iron;  and,  again,  to  include 
under  "the  general  denomination  of  cast  steel  all  compounds  con- 
sisting chiefiy  of  iron  which  have  been  produced  through  fusion 
and  are  malleable."  This  does  not  exclude  from  the  denomination 
of  steel  such  materials,  though  not  produced  by  fusion,  but  which 
are  capable  of  tempering,  such  as  shear,  blister,  and  puddled  steels; 
nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  distinctions  between  cast  steel  pro- 
duced by  different  methods,  as  pot  steel,  Bessemer  steel,  or  open- 
hearth  steel ;  and,  finally,  "  iron  containing  a  small  percentage  of 
carbon,  the  alloy  having  the  property  of  taking  a  temper,"  is 
steel. 

The  material  known  as  steel  depends  on  its  composition,  the 
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methods  or  processes  of  production,  and  also  upon  certain  dis- 
tincti?e  qualities  and  characteristics. 

If  the  iron  does  not  contain  more  than  from  0.15  to  0.45  per 
cent  of  carbon,  it  is  called  soft  steel;  if  from  0.45  to  0.55  per  cent, 
m  iniermediate  or  mild  steel;  and  if  from  0.55  to  1.50  per  cent, 
hard  steel.  When  the  carbon  exceeds  1.50  per  cent  the  steel  be- 
comes harder,  but  loses  its  tenacity  and  welding  properties;  and 
when  it  reaches  2.0  per  cent  the  metal  cannot  be  drawn  out  under 
the  hammer  without  cracking  and  breaking.  It  is  or  has  passed 
into  a  cast  iron. 

Within  the  aboTC  limits,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  carbon 
the  harder,  stronger,  more  brittle,  and  more  easily  melted  will  the 
steel  become.  The  less  carbon  contained,  the  tougher,  more  easily 
welded  and  forged  will  it  be,  but  weaker  in  tenacity. 

175.  In  general  terms,  steel  is  produced  either  by  adding  carbon 
to  wrought  iron,  or  by  partly  remoying  carbon  from  pig  iron,  the 
product  containing  the  proper  proportion  of  carbon.  Steel  is 
made  by  many  processes,  of  which  the  following  yarieties  are  the 
most  important: 

Blister  steel  is  made  by  the  process  called  cementation,  in 
which  bars  of  the  purest  wrought  iron  are  imbedded  between 
layers  of  charcoal-powder,  and  subjected  to  a  high  temperature 
dnring  a  period  of  one  to  two  weeks,  depending  on  the  quality  of 
steel  required.  It  cannot  be  used  for  ordinary  forging  nor  for 
making  cutting-tools,  but  may  be  used  for  facing-hammers  and 
other  similar  purposes.  It  principal  use,  however,  is  for  making 
other  Tarieties  of  steel. 

Shear-steel  is  made  by  taking  the  bars  of  blister-steel, — which  is 
m  fact  only  steel  for  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  and  a 
material  between  steel  and  wrought  iron  in  the  central  portions, — 
and  breaking  them  into  short  lengths;  these  are  then  piled  into 
bnndles,  sprinkled  with  sand  and  borax,  and  while  at  a  welding-heat 
are  rolled  or  hammered  until  the  composition  and  texture  are  found 
to  be  uniform.  The  hammering  and  heating  should  be  repeated. 
The  first  produces  single-shear  steel;  the  second,  douhU'Shear 
Heel. 

It  is  used  for  such  tools  as  large  knives,  scythes,  etc.,  requiring 
toQghness  but  no  great  hardness.    It  is  capable  of  being  welded,  is 
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more  malleable  and  tougher,  and  will  take  a  higher  polish  and  a 
finer  edge  than  blister-steel. 

Cast  steel  may  be  produced  by  melting  fragments  of  blister- 
steel  in  covered  fire-clay  crucibles,  and  running  the  molten  metal 
into  iron  moulds.  Crucible-steel  is  now  largely  produced  direct 
from  bars  of  the  best  wrought  iron  made  from  the  purer  mag- 
netic ores.  The  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  and  placed  in  crucibles, 
together  with  the  required  proportion  of  carbon  to  produce  the  de- 
sired grade  of  steel.  Spiegeleisen  or  oxide  of  manganese  is  subse- 
quently added. 

Cast  steel  is  the  strongest,  purest,  and  most  uniform  steel  that 
is  made.  It  is  hard  and  compact  If  raised  beyond  a  red  heat  it 
becomes  brittle.  It  cannot  be  welded.  It  is  used  for  the  finest 
cutlery,  and  for  all  steel  cutting  implements  when  great  hardness 
is  required. 

Heath's  process  consists  in  adding  to  the  molten  metal  a  small 
quantity  of  carburet  of  manganese.  The  resulting  product  has  a 
greater  tenacity  at  high  temperatures,  and  it  becomes  capable  of 
being  welded  to  other  portions  of  the  same  material  or  to  wrought 
iron.  Other  modifications  of  this  process  are  Heaton's  and 
Mushet's. 

176.  The  Bessemer  Process. — In  this  well-known  process  pig 
iron  of  a  dark-gray  color,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  carbon, 
with  but  small  percentage  of  silicon  and  manganese  and  practi- 
cally no  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  is  melted  in  a  cupola,  or  carried 
direct  from  the  blast-furnace  and  run  into  a  converter y  which  is  a 
pear-shaped  iron  vessel  lined  with  fire-brick.  While  in  the  con- 
verter a  strong  blast  of  air  is  forced  through  the  molten  metal  for 
a  period  of  about  twenty  minutes.  The  color  of  the  flame  indicates 
to  the  experienced  eye  when  all  of  the  carbon  is  removed,  or  more 
accurately  determined  by  means  of  a  spectroscope.  Then  from  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  spiegeleisen  is  added.  The  air-blast  is  again  started 
in  order  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  two  metals.  The  steel  is 
then  run  into  ladles  and  thence  into  the  moulds.  The  ingots  thus 
obtained  are  not  as  compact  as  required,  but  are  rendered  so  by 
proper  hammering.  They  are  then  rolled  into  the  desired  sizes  and 
shapes  for  use.  This  steel  is  used  for  the  members  of  roof  and 
bridge  trusses,  for  boiler-plate,  rollers  for  the  ends  of  bridge  trusses 
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to  rest  upon,  called  expansion-rollers;  for  rails,  tires  for  wheels  of 
railway-cars,  and  for  some  forms  of  cutlery,  hatchets,  hammers,  etc. 

The  Thomas-Gilchrist  process,  known  as  the  basic  meihody  is 
similar  to  the  preceding.  The  converters  are,  however,  lined  with 
a  magneeian  limestone  or  some  refractory  substance  which  contains 
practically  no  silica.  Lime  having  been  added,  the  air-blast  is 
turned  on.  In  this  process  not  only  the  silicon  and  carbon  are 
removed,  but  also  the  phosphorus.  Ores  containing  even  large 
proportions  of  phosphorus  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel. 

Ill  the  Siemens  Process  pig  iron  and  ore  are  fused  on  the 
open  hearth  of  a  regenerative  gas-furnace.  The  pig  iron  is  first 
melted  and  raised  to  a  temperature  which  will  melt  steel;  rich  and 
pQre  ore  and  limestone  are  added  gradually.  The  chemical  reac- 
tions convert  the  silicon  into  silicic  acid,  which  forms  a  fusible  slag 
with  the  lime,  and  the  carbon  passes  off  as  carbonic  acid.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  process  consists  in  treating  the  iron  ore  in  a  rotary 
famace  with  carbonaceous  matter,  by  which  both  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  are  removed,  thereby  producing  a  high  grade  of  steel. 

The  Siemens- Martin  Process. — In  this  process  a  bath  of  highly 
heated  pig  iron  is  prepared  in  a  furnace,  and  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  scrap  iron  or  steel  are  added  and  dissolved  in  the 
Itttb,  with  enough  ore  to  reduce  the  carbon  to  about  O.I  per  cent. 
The  furnace  then  contains  a  fluid  malleable  iron,  to  which  is  added 
silicious  iron,  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro-manganese  in  such  proportions 
as  experiment  and  experience  indicate  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
steel  of  the  requisite  hardness.  The  metal  is  then  run  or  forced 
into  the  ingot-moulds. 

It  is  used  in  ship-building,  for  rails,  tires,  boilers,  bridges,  and 
roofs. 

There  are  many  other  processes  and  corresponding  grades  o£ 
it€el  produced. 

The  general  term  mild  steel  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  all 
iron  containing  from  0.2  to  0.5  per  cent  of  carbon,  When  a  larger 
percentage  of  carbon  is  present  it  is  called  hard  steel. 

Mild  steel  is  more  uniform  in  texture  than  wrought  iron,  and 
stronger  and  superior  in  most  respects.  It  will  weld ;  is  used  for  rails, 
spades,  hammers,  etc. ;  and  when  made  by  the  Bessemer  and  Sie- 
mens-Martin processes  is  used  for  boiler-plates  and  ship-building. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STEEL. 

177.  Hardening  Steel, — If  steel  when  at  a  red  heat  be  suddenly 
cooled  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  the  more  suddenly  it  is  cooled  the 
harder  it  will  be.  It  may  be  plunged  in  water  or  oil.  But  it  is 
made  very  brittle  at  the  same  time,  and  in  order  to  give  it  the 
toughness  required  for  most  purposes  it  must  be  tempered. 

Tempering  Steel. — If,  after  hardening,  steel  be  reheated,  the 
hardness  diminishes  as  the  heat  increases.  If  then  it  is  desired  to 
have  specified  toughness,  and  hardness  without  brittleness,  it  i8 
gradually  reheated,  and,  when  it  reaches  a  temperature  which  ex- 
periment and  experience  have  shown  will  produce  the  desired 
degree  of  hardness,  it  is  cooled  suddenly.  It  also  changes  color  as 
it  is  heated,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thin  film  of  oxide,  which 
is  indicative  of  the  temperature  attained.  A  simple  and  good 
example  of  the  application  of  these  processes  is  the  following: 

If  a  mason  desires  to  temper  his  tools,  he  heats  the  point  or 
cutting-edge  to  a  bright-red  heat,  and  then  hardens  it  by  dipping  the 
point  into  cold  water.  Having  cleaned  off  the  scale  thus  formed, 
he  allows  the  point  to  be  reheated  by  conduction  from  the  main 
body  of  the  tool,  which  was  not  cooled,  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  point  or  cutting-edge  has  reached  the  proper  point  as  indi- 
cated by  the  color,  he  suddenly  plunges  the  entire  body  into 
cold  water,  and  moves  it  about  until  the  heat  has  been  entirely 
removed. 

If  the  tool  after  heating  is  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air  more  or  less 
slowly,  a  softer  degree  of  temper  is  secured. 

In  hardening,  the  metal  must  not  be  overheated  before  plung- 
ing into  the  cooling  substance.  A  low-red  heat  will  in  general  be 
sufficient.  Cast  steel,  if  overheated,  becomes  permanently  brittle 
or  is  otherwise  injured. 

When  the  entire  mass  of  any  article  or  bar  is  to  be  tempered,  it 
may  be  either  cooled  suddenly  or  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air;  but 
when  only  a  portion  of  it  is  to  be  tempered  by  the  conduction  of 
heat  from  another  portion  of  the  body  the  method  previously  de- 
scribed must  be  followed. 

When  toughness  and  elasticity  rather  than  hardness  are  de- 
sired, oil  is  used  for  cooling  both  in  hardening  and  tempering. 
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The  temperature  of  the  cooling  liquid  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
purpose  desired  to  be  accomplished.  Cooling  in  oil  can  be  better 
regulated  than  in  water,  as  the  oil  will  not  cool  so  rapidly. 

Annealing  >3  a  term  applied  when  the  hardened  steel  is  raised 
to  a  red  heat  and  then  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  by  which  process 
the  steel  regains  its  original  softness. 

Case-hardening  is  applied  to  a  process  by  which  the  exterior 
portions  of  wrought  iron  may  be  converted,  to  a  depth  of  from  ^ 
to  f  inch,  into  steel,  the  iron  combining  the  toughness  of  the 
interior  portion  with  the  hai'dness  and  resistance  to  wear  of  the 
steel  coating.  Gun-locks,  keys,  and  similar  articles  requiring 
toughness  combined  with  a  hard  surface,  are  case-hardened. 

Steel  can  be  distinguished  from  wrought  iron  by  placing  a  drop 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  it.  If  a  dark-gray  stain  is  produced  it  is 
fiteeL 

178.  There  are  no  simple  and  reliable  tests  of  the  useful  and 
important  properties  of  steel,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron, 
we  mast  subject  it  to  certain  careful  and  specified  tests  to  deter- 
mine its  suitableness  for  any  proposed  purpose.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained in  another  article. 

The  fracture  of  steel  does  not  necessarily  indicate  its  quality. 
If  the  steel  is  low,  or  if  some  of  the  high  grades  are  thoroughly  an- 
nealed, the  fracture  is  fine  and  silky,  provided  it  has  been  pro- 
duced gradually.  In  other  cases  the  fractured  surface  may  be 
partly  granular  and  partly  silky,  or  entirely  granular.  In  any  case 
t  sudden  fracture  may  produce  a  granular  appearance. 


AET.   XIX. 
COPPER. 

179.  The  peculiar  red  color  of  copper  is  well  known.  The 
metal  is  very  malleable,  and  can  be  hammered  or  rolled  into  thin 
sheets  and  drawn  out  into  wire. 

Copper  has  less  tenacity  than  wrought  iron,  but  is  superior  to  all 
other  metals  in  this  respect.  It  is  not  as  ductile  and  cannot  be 
drawn  into  as  fine  wires  as  wrought  iron.  It  cannot  be  welded. 
It  may  be  worked  either  cold  or  hot.    It  oxidizes  slowly  in  air,  be- 
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coming  coTered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  carbonate^  called  verdigris. 
This  protects  it  from  further  oxidation.  It  is  corroded  by  salt 
water  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

It  is  used  for  slate  nails,  water-pipes  and  gutters,  roofs,  light- 
ning-rods, wires  for  various  purposes,  and  especially,  in  very  large 
quantities,  for  the  conducting  wires  in  electric  lighting  and  trans- 
mission of  power,  from  iV  ^  iy  ^^^  ^ven  i  inch  in  diameter, 
usually  insulated  with  a  rubber  or  some  other  insulating  coyer. 

Ores. — The  more  common  ores  are  the  gray  and  red,  copper 
pyrites,  and  copper-glance.  The  metal  is  obtained  from  these  by 
roasting,  calcining,  and  refining,  and  melting  them  with  suitable 
fluxes.  The  forms  used  are  sheet  copper,  designated  by  the  thick- 
ness, and  in  the  form  of  wire,  described  as  the  BWG  or  Birming- 
ham gauge,  or  the  SWG  or  standard  wire-gauge.  Sheet  copper 
is  designated  by  the  weight  per  superficial  foot. 

LEAD. 

180.  Lead  is  soft,  heavy,  malleable,  and  fusible,  and  is  wanting 
in  elasticity  and  strength.  Sheet  lead  is  either  cast  or  rolled,  the 
latter  in  thinner  slieets  than  the  former.  When  exposed  to  air  or 
water  a  thin  film  of  oxide  is  formed.  This  protects  it  from  further 
oxidation,  unless  some  acid  or  other  substances  dissolve  the 
oxide.  It  is  used  for  pipes,  tanks,  roofs,  for  holding  iron  cramps 
into  masonry,  and  for  distributing  the  pressure  between  arch-stones, 
as  cushions  when  testing  stones  by  crushing,  and  for  distributing 
heavy  weights  on  their  supporting  beds.  White  lead,  the  basis  of 
paints,  is  prepared  from  it. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  lead 
pipes  for  carrying  water  for  drinking  purposes.  It  is  claimed 
that  only  the  purest  waters,  or  those  containing  only  organic  matter 
or  sewage-polluted  waters,  act  upon  and  are  poisoned  by  lead.  The 
pure  or  soft  waters  seems  to  require  the  presence  of  much  air  in 
order  to  act  on  the  lead  and  become  poisoned,  and  lead  pipes  should 
not  be  used  for  carrying  rain-water,  or  for  roofs  when  the  water- 
supply  is  collected  from  them. 

The  hard  waters,  or  those  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and 
also  phosphate  of  lime,  do  not  act  upon  the  pipes,  sometimes  even 
forming  a  coating  which  protects  it. 
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Otm.— Lead  is  obtained  principally  from  the  sulphide  called 
galena^  by  roasting  or  smelting  in  a  reyerberatory^fnrnaoe. 

ZINC. 

181.  Zinc  is  easily  acted  npon  by  moist  air.  The  oxide  formed 
protects  it  from  farther  oxidation.  If  the  air  contains  an  acid^  as 
in  large  towns  and  near  the  sea-coast,  it  is  destroyed.  It  is  easily 
fusible.  Cast  zinc  is  brittle.  It  becomes  malleable  at  about  220^ 
Fahr.,  and  can  be  rolled  into  sheets  which  remain  malleable.  At 
a  red  heat  it  takes  fire  and  blazes  up.  It  should  not  be  used  in 
contact  with  iron,  copper,  or  lead,  as  voltaic  action  is  set  up,  espe- 
cially when  moisture  is  present,  destroying  the  zinc;  nor  should  it 
be  in  contact  with  lime  or  water  C(;>ntaining  lime,  or  such  timber  as 
oak,  which  contains  an  acid.  It  expands  and  contracts  under 
changes  of  temperature  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  metal 
This  must  be  allowed  for  in  zinc  roofs. 

Zinc  is  used  for  coating  iron,  which  is  then  called  galvanized 
iron;  also  for  light  gutters  and  pipes,  and  for  roofs  and  ventilators. 
The  oxide  is  used  as  a  basis  for  zinc  paints. 

Sheet  zinc  of  good  quality  is  tough,  bends  without  crackings 
and  should  have  a  uniform  color. 

Ores. — The  metal  is  obtained  from  the  carbonate,  the  sulphide, 
and  the  red  oxide.  The  ore  is  roasted,  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
heated  in  retorts.  It  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  is  condensed 
and  subsequently  fused. 

TIN. 

182.  Tin  is  very  soft  and  malleable,  is  of  low  strength  and  duc- 
tility, resists  oxidation  better  than  any  of  the  metals  except  gold 
snd  silver,  and  fuses  at  a  low  temperature. 

It  combines  readily  with  iron.  Tin-plate  is  prepared  by  im- 
mersing well-charred  sheets  of  iron  in  melted  tin.  The  iron  is 
<ioated  with  an  alloy  of  iron  and  tin,  passing  into  pure  tin  at  its 
outer  surface,  and  is  used  for  roof -coverings,  rain-pipes,  and  the 
coDnmon  house  utensils.  Such  plates  are  durable  until  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  covering,  when  galvanic  action  sets  up  between  the 
tin  and  the  iron.     The  tin  is  then  rapidly  eaten  away.     Block-tin 
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or  doubles  has  a  thicker  coating  of  tin.  It  is  used  for  the  best  tin- 
ware. Pure  block-tin  is  seldom  used  for  building  purposes* 
Crystallized  tin-plate  is  made  by  heating  ordinary  tin  plate  with 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  which  give  it  a  yariegated  appear- 
ance. Tinned  copper  is  also  used  for  kitchen  utensils.  The 
metal  is  obtained  from  the  binoxide  and  tin-pyrites  ores,  roasted, 
washed,  mixed  with  flux,  and  smelted  in  a  reverberatory-furnace. 
The  liquid  is  run  into  a  basin,  and  thence  into  moulds.  The 
ingots  are  refined  and  boiled. 

ALLOYS. 

183.  Alloys  are  produced  by  melting  two  or  more  metala 
together.  They  seem  to  be  something  more  than  mechanical  mix- 
tures, often  being  harder  than  either  of  the  metals,  and  possessing^ 
different  properties. 

Speculum  metal,  for  example,  formed  of  two  parts  of  copper 
with  one  of  tin,  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  Copper  and  tin  are  both 
malleable. 

Brass  is  an  alloy  composed  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  tough, 
fusible,  but  weaker  than  copper. 

Bronze  is  an  alloy  composed  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  harder 
than  copper.  The  hardness  increases  with  the  proportion  of  tin 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Gun  and  bell  metal  are  also  alloys  of  copper 
and  tin,  and  are  harder,  stronger,  and  more  fusible  than  copper. 
The  proportions  of  the  elements  vary. 

Pewter  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  It  is  used  for  cups,  spoons, 
and  other  similar  purposes. 

Solder  is  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  different  alloys,  and 
is  principally  used  for  making  joints  between  sheets  or  bars  of 
metals.  The  solder  forms  a  second  alloy  with  the  pieces  united.. 
It  must  be  more  fusible  than  the  metals  to  be  joined.  Hard  solders 
are  those  that  only  fuse  at  a  red  heat.  Soft  solders  fuse  at  a  Iqw 
temperature.  The  hardness  and  malleableness  should  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  metals  to  be  united. 

Hard  solder,  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  is  used  to  make  joints  in 
iron,  copper,  brass,  etc.  Silver  solder  is  composed  of  silver  and 
copper,  and  is  used  for  the  finer  and  neater  joints  in  the  above- 
named  materials. 
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Soft  solders  are  composed  of  tin  and  lead,  and  are  used  for 
joints  in  lead,  thin  sheets  of  tinned  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  other 
metals.  Bozax  and  several  other  fluxes  are  nsed  for  hard  soldering, 
ind  for  soft  soldering  several  substances,  depending  on  the  metals 
to  be  united,  commonly  resin. 

The  tensile  strength  of  an  alloy  is  generally  greater  than  that 
of  either  of  the  metals. 

If  the  metals  have  different  specific  gravities,  they  must  be 
stirred  while  melted  to  produce  a  homogeneous  compound. 

The  more  infusible  of  the  metals  should  be  melted  first,  and 
the  others  then  added. 

The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  seldom  equal  to  the  average 
of  that  of  the  metal  composing  it. 


ART.  XX. 
PAINTS  AND  VARNISHEa 

184.  Paints. — These  consist  of  a  base,  usually  a  metallic  oxide; 
a  vehich;  and,  lastly,  a  solvent. 

Bases:  White  lead,  red  lead,  zinc  white,  oxide  of  iron. 

Vehicles:  Water,  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Solvents:  Spirits  of  turpentine. 

In  most  cases  a  drier  is  used  in  order  to  make  the  vehicle  dry 
more  rapidly;  and  if  the  finished  color  desired  is  different  from 
that  of  the  base,  coloring  pigments  are  used.  These  are  commonly 
called  siainers. 

Driers  are  red  lead,  litharge,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
binoxide  of  manganese,  etc. 

Stainers  are  ochres,  lampblack,  umber,  sienna,  indigo,  Prussian 
Uue,  yellow  ochre,  chrome  yellow,  red  lead,  carmine,  vermilion, 
Indian-red,  Venetian-red,  l^e,  and  orange.  The  green  stainers 
ve  made  by  mixing  yellow  and  blue,  but  these  are  not  as  durable 
aa  those  obtained  from  copper,  arsenic,  etc. 

White  lead  is  the  most  useful  and  common  base  used.  It  is 
permanent,  has  good  body,  and  is  dense.  It  is  especially  useful 
for  painting  surfaces  of  wood.  It  should  be  pure.  There  are 
many  impurities  and  adulterations  found  in  it.    Sulphate  of  bnryta 
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is  the  more  common  adnlterant.  It  abeorbs  bat  little  oil,  and 
oan  often  be  detected:  by  the  gritty  feeling  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers.  By  treating  the  dry  substance  (after  remoying  the  oil) 
with  nitric  acid  and  boiling,  the  white  lead  dissolyes,  the  baryta 
is  insoluble,  and  remains,  it  can  then  be  washed,  dried,  and 
weighed. 

White  lead  can  be  used  as  the  base  of  paints  in  all  colors.  It 
b  improved  by  keeping.  It  is  sold  either  dry  in  powder  or  ground 
into  a  paste  with  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  linseed-oil.  Fresh  white 
lead  has  a  yellowish  tinge.  White  lead  is  a  carbonate.  When 
heated  on  a  glass  plate  it  turns  yellow.  It  is  unhealthy  to  those 
handling  it.  It  blackens  on  exposure  to  sulphur  acids.  It  is 
probably  the  best  of  the  paints  for  covering  surfaces  of  wood. 

Red  lead  is  an  oxide  of  lead  known  as  minium.  When  ground 
by  itself  in  oil  or  varnish  it  is  durable,  and  retains  its  color  unless 
it  contains  preparations  of  lead  or  metallic  salts.  Brick-dust  is 
often  an  adulterant.  This  can  be  detected  by  heating  the  red  lead 
and  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  The  lead  will  be  dissolved,  the 
powdered  brick  will  not.  Sesquioxide  of  iron  is  also  used  as  an 
adulterant.  Bed  lead  is  used  for  painting  iron,  as  the  priming- 
coat  for  wood,  and  as  a  drier. 

Sulphide  of  antimony  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  lead.  It  is 
durable  and  permanent  in  color,  and  can  be  mixed  with  white  lead. 

185.  Oxide  of  zinc  is  the  basis  of  the  zinc  paints.  It  is  want- 
ing in  body  and  density;  it  does  not  combine  so  freely  with  oil,  and 
consequently  has  not  the  same  covering  power.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  work,  and  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  blacken 
when  exposed  to  sulphur  acids,  nor  is  it  injurious  to  the  workmen. 
It  weathers  badly,  as  carbonic  acid  dissolves  the  oxide.  It  is  also 
acted  upon  by  the  acids  contained  in  unseasoned  wood.  When  ex- 
posed to  sulphurous  vapors  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  driers  con- 
taining lead.  Sulphate  of  manganese  or  zinc  should  then  be  used  as 
driers.    It  is  durable  in  oil  and  water. 

186.  Oxide  of  iron  is  used  as  the  basis  of  many  important  and 
useful  paints,  which  are  free  from  injurious  constituents  such  as 
are  found  in  lead  paints.  They  anv  especially  recommended  for 
painting  ironwork.  If  the  iron  is  rusty  the  rust  is  absorbed  by 
the  paint.  Their  covering  power  is  great;  for  equal  weights  they 
cover  a  greater  surface  than  the  lead  paints. 
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They  must  be  made  from  the  sesquioxide  or  red  oxide  of  iron. 
One  pound  of  the  oxide  paint  mixed  with  two  thirds  oxide  and  one 
third  linseed-oil  should  cover  21  square  yards  of  sheet  iron.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  these  paints. 

Torbay  piunt  contains  from  50  to  65  per  cent  of  oxide  of  iron 
combined  with  35  to  50  per  cent  of  silicious  matter;  brownish,  red, 
and  black  are  the  usual  colors.  It  is  especially  useful  in  painting 
ironwork,  is  durable,  weathering  well,  and  is  not  injured  by  fumes 
from  manufactories.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  silicious 
paints  which  are  considered  valuable.  They  will  cover  nearly 
doable  the  surface  the  same  weight  of  white  or  red  lead  paints. 

Bituminous  paints  made  from  vegetable  bitumen,  asphalt,  and 
mineral  pitch,  dissolved  in  paraffin,  petroleum  or  naphtha,  and 
Tarious  oils,  are  well  adapted  for  painting  the  inside  of  pipes,  and 
for  ironwork,  such  as  cylinders  and  screw-piles,  under  water.  The 
finer  varieties  can  be  used  for  general  purposes,  especially  to  resist 
the  action  of  water  and  foul  vapors. 

Tar  Paint, — Coal-tar  thickened  with  lime  is  often  used  to  paint 
joints  between  timbers. 

The  canvas  roof  over  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  was 
painted  with  a  compound  containing  9  gallons  of  coal-tar,  13  lbs. 
slaked  lime,  and  2  or  3  quarts  of  turpentine  or  naphtha,  and 
dredged  over  with  sand. 

VEHICLES. 

187.  The  oils  are  generally  classed  under  two  heads — Fixed  Oils 
and  Volatile  Oils. 

Fixed  oils  are  obtained  by  pressure  from  vegetable  substances. 
They  are  of  a  fatty  nature,  will  bear  a  temperature  not  exceeding 
500°  Fahr.  without  decomposing,  and  do  not  evaporate  on  drying. 

Of  these  drying-oils  those  which  become  thick  upon  exposure 
to  air  are  alone  used  as  an  ingredient  in  paint,  and  of  these  linseed 
oil  is  the  most  commonly  used.  Nut  and  poppy  oils  are  sometimes 
employed. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils  are  usually  obtained  by  distillation. 
They  have  an  odor  characteristic  of  the  plant  from  which  they  are 
obtained.  They  are  ooloriess  at  first,  but  become  darker,  thicker, 
ind  form  a  variety  of  resin  after  exposure  to  air  and  light.    Of 
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these  the  oil  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  the  only  variety  used  for 
paint.    Petroleum-oil  and  naphtha  are  used  as  vehicles  or  solvents. 

Linseed-oil,  obtained  by  compressing  flaxseed,  is  the  best  of  the 
oils  used  in  paint,  putty,  etc.  It  oxidizes  and  thickens  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  superior  in  body,  tenacity,  and  drying  power  to 
the  other  fixed  oils. 

Raw  Linseed'OiL—The  oil  first  obtained  is  allowed  to  settle 
until  it  can  be  drawn  off  clear.  It  may  be  further  clarified  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid,  which  is  subsequently  washed  out.  The  oil 
should  be  clear  and  light  in  color,  almost  perfectly  transparent, 
with  little  odor,  and  sweet  to  the  taste.  Darkness  in  color  and 
slowness  in  drying  indicate  an  inferior  quality.  These  defects  are 
diminished  and  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  improved  by  age.  It 
should  never  be  used  in  a  less  period  of  time  than  six  months  after 
being  produced.  The  raw  oil  being  thinner  and  lighter  in  color  is 
well  adapted  to  fine  work. 

Both  the  drying  and  the  color  can  be  improved  by  adding  a 
certain  proportion  of  white  lead  and  allowing  it  to  settle.  The 
lead  can  be  removed  and  used. 

Raw  oil,  when  placed  on  anon -absorbent  body,  will  require  two, 
three,  or  more  days  to  dry.  It  is  used  for  grinding  up  colors,  and 
for  interior  work. 

Boiled  Linseed'Oil,  owing  to  the  comparative  rapidity  with 
which  it  dries,  is  the  properly  called  Drying-oil.  Placed  on  a  non- 
absorbent  body  it  dries  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  It 
can  be  boiled  alone,  but  usually  other  substances  are  added,  which 
cause  it  to  dry  more  quickly,  as  red  lead  and  litharge.  A  little 
umber  gives  a  darker  color.  Boiled  oil  is  thicker  and  darker.  It  is 
not  suited  for  grinding  colors.  It  is  commonly  required  for  outside 
work,  as  it  has  more  body  and  dries  more  quickly. 

188.  Spirits  of  Ttirpentine  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
the  turpentine  obtained  by  tapping  or  boxing,  usually  called  bleed- 
ing, the  pine-trees.  The  residue  remaining  is  called  resin.  It  is 
largely  obtained  from  the  yellow-pine  trees  of  the  Southern  States. 
On  exposure  to  air  it  oxidizes  and  becomes  resinous.  It  is  used  in 
paints  to  make  them  work  more  smoothly;  will  not  stand  ex- 
posure to  the  weather;  should  dry  in  twenty-four  hours,  forming 
a  hard,  dry  varnish;  and  is  also  used  as  a  solvent  for  resin  and 
other  materials  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes. 
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The  driers  are  substances  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  the  more  common  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned* 
They  should  not  be  used  in  excess. 

PROPORTIONS  OP  INGREDIENTS. 

189.  The  proportions  of  the  materials  used  in  preparing  paints 
vary  greatly.  They  depend  upon  the  material  to  be  painted,  be- 
ing different  for  wood  and  iron.  The  kind  of  surface,  whether 
porous  or  not,  the  porous  requiring  more  oil,  and  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  which  the  paint  is  to  be  subjected. 

If  the  surface  is  subsequently  to  be  varnished,  the  paint  must 
contain  a  minimum  of  oil.  Baw  oil  is  used  for  inside,  boiled  oil  for 
outside,  work.  If  the  work  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  turpentine  ia 
necessary  to  prevent  blistering.  The  proportions  also  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  materials  used.  More  oil  and  turpentine  will 
combine  with  pure  than  with  impure  white  lead.  And  the  different 
coats  of  paint  vary  in  composition;  the  first  coat  on  new  work  re- 
quires more  oiL  Turpentine  is  necessary  to  cause  adherence  to  old 
worL 

VARNISH. 

190.  Varnish  is  made  by  dissolving  resin  in  oil,  or  in  turpentine 
or  alcohol.  In  the  one  case  the  oil  dries,  and  in  the  other  the  tur- 
pentine or  alcohol  evaporates,  leaving  in  either  case  a  film  of  resin 
over  the  surface,  smooth,  solid,  and  transparent.  The  quality  of 
the  varnish  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  gloss,  and  its  perma- 
nence, durability  on  exposure  to  the  weather,  toughness  and  hard- 
ness of  the  coating,  and  rapidity  of  drying. 

Oil  varnishes  made  from  the  hardest  gums,  such  as  amber, 
gnm  anime,  and  copal,  dissolved  in  oil,  are  the  hardest  and  most 
durable,  but  dry  more  slowly.  They  are  suitable  for  work  exposed 
to  the  weather,  but  require  frequent  cleaning  and  polishing.  They 
are  used  for  carriages,  japan-work,  joining,  and  house-fittings,  and 
always  for  outside  work. 

Turpentine  varnishes  are  made  by  dissolving  the  softer  gums, 
Buch  as  mastic,  dammar,  and  common  resin,  in  the  best  turpen- 
tine. They  dry  more  rapidly,  are  lighter  in  color,  but  not  not  so 
tough  and  durable.    They  are  less  costly.     The  still  softer  gums 
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dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  dry  more  quickly,  are  harder  and  more 
glossy  than  the  turpentine  varnishes,  hut  are  apt  to  crack  and 
scale  off,  and  will  not  stand  exposure. 


ART.  XXI. 

STRUCTURES. 
DEFINITIONS. 

191.  All  fixed  structures  consist,  in  the  most  general  sense,  of 
parts  of  solid  materials  either  resting  against  each  other  or  con- 
nected along  certain  surfaces  called  joints,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
resist  any  tendency  to  alter  the  forms  or  arrangements  of  its  parts. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  only  such  solid  materials  are  included 
as  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages—iron, 
wood,  stone,  brick,  concrete,  etc.  In  this  volume  the  term  will  be 
used  in  its  moi'e  general  sense,  so  as  to  include  earthwork  and 
similar  constructions. 

If  the  parts  of  a  structure  are  movable  relatively  to  each  other, 
or  relatively  to  each  other  and  at  the  same  time  movable  as  a  whole 
as  regards  their  positions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  structure 
is  called  a  machine,  engine,  locomotive,  etc.  These  will  only  be 
explained  or  discussed  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  a  clearer 
understanding  of  their  relations  to  and  effects  upon  fixed  struc- 
tures. 

The  parts  of  a  fixed  structure  should  touch  or  be  connected 
with  each  other,  so  that  they  may  act  as  a  unit  in  transmitting 
their  own  weights,  as  well  as  any  weight  or  load  resting  upon 
them,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  solid  materials  of  the 
earth,  such  as  rock,  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  combinations  of  two 
or  more  of  these  materials,  the  whole  of  these  being  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  preserve  the  form,  arrangement,  and  position  in 
which  they  are  put  together  or  otherwise  prepared. 

192.  In  this  sense  a  structure  may  be  divided  into  three  princi- 
pal parts,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  smaller  parts  joined  or 
connected  together. 

1st.  The  solid  materials  of  the  earth,  called  the  foundation-beds. 
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which  support  the  total  weight  or  load^  consisting  of  the  weights  of 
the  snbstmcture  and  saperstructure^  as  well  as  loads  or  weights 
resting  upon  them. 

2d.  The  snbstmctnres,  which  may  consist  of  any  of  the  materials 
naed  in  stmctures^  snch  as  earthy  wood,  brick,  concrete,  stone,  iron, 
etc  These  rest  directly  on  the  foundation-beds,  and  the  parts 
are  so  arranged  or  connected  as  to  transmit  their  own  weights  and 
any  weights  or  loads  upon  them  to  the  foundation-beds. 

3d.  Superstructures,  which  may  be  defined  as  structures  whose 
parts  are  so  designed,  arranged,  and  connected  as  to  transmit  their 
own  weights  and  any  loads  upon  them  to  one  or  more  supports, 
these  supports  constituting  the  substructures,  which  transmit  the 
weights  and  loads  to  the  foundation-beds. 

The  supporting  resistances  or  pressures  are  (1)  the  resistances 
of  the  solid  materials  of  the  earth  to  being  crushed,  torn  apart,  or  to 
any  displacement  of  any  kind;  (2)  the  resistances  of  the  parts 
composing  the  substructure  to  crushing,  tearing,  or  displacement  of 
its  parts  by  the  weights  or  loads  resting  upon  them ;  and  (3)  the 
registftnees  of  the  parts  of  the  superstructure  to  crushing,  tearing, 
or  displacement  of  any  kind. 

Structures  may  be  rendered  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  constructed  by  alterations  in  form,  bending,  twisting, 
yielding,  etc.,  without  actually  crushing,  tearing  apart,  or  being 
displaced  from  their  proper  positions. 

These  loads,  weights,  and  resistances,  or  supporting  pressures, 
are  called  the  external  forces,  and  must  balance  each  other,  as  the 
atnictures,  either  in  respect  to  the  parts  or  as  a  whole,  are  assumed 
to  be  fixed. 

DESIGNING  STRUCTURES. 

198.  In  the  designing  of  any  structure  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  nature  and  relations  of  the  forces  acting  upon  the  structure  as 
a  whole  or  on  any  of  its  parts,  and  the  properties  of  the  materials 
with  which  it  is  to  be  constructed,  in  order  that  the  form,  dimen- 
rions,  and  arrangements  of  its  parts  may  be  properly  determined 
and  adjusted  so  as  to  perform  safely  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
with  the  least  labor  and  cost  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to 
strength,  stability,  permanence,  durability,  and  suitableness  for  the 
purposes  in  view. 
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Certain  principles^  rules^  and  conditions  are  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood and  considered,  which  are  common  to  all  forms  of  fixed 
structures,  of  whatever  material  constructed. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  structure  are: 

Ist.  That  all  of  the  external  forces  acting  upon  a  structure  as  a 
whole  shall  balance  each  other.  These  consist  of  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  any  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  the  supporting 
pressure  or  resistances  of  its  foundations. 

2d.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  piece  of  a  structure  shall 
balance  each  other.  These  consist  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  itself, 
any  other  load  upon  it,  and  the  resistances  at  the  joints  between  it 
and  other  pieces  in  contact  with  it. 

3d.  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  part  of  a  piece  into  which 
it  may  be  divided  shall  balance  each  other.  These  consist  of  the 
weight  of  the  part  itself  and  of  any  external  force  applied,  and 
the  internal  force  or  stress  exerted  between  it  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  piece. 

194.  Stability  requires  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  two  conditions 
under  allowable  variations  of  the  load. 

195.  Strength  requires  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition 
within  the  limits  of  the  prescribed  load,  which  must  be  such  that 
no  injury  to  the  piece  shall  occur,  such  as  stretching  or  shortening, 
twisting,  or  any  other  alteration  in  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the 
piece  beyond  certain  prescribed  limits. 

The  load  or  other  external  forces  produce  strains  or  alterations 
in  the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  piece,  which  develop  internal 
forces  or  stresses  that  resist  such  strain  or  alteration.  For  every 
kind  of  strain  produced  there  is  developed  a  corresponding  stress— 
compressive  stress  with  compressive  strain,  tensile  stress  with  tensile 
strain,  shearing-stress  with  shearing-strain.  Strain  and  stress  vary 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  is  constant 
for  a  given  material  within  certain  limits. 

196.  If  the  direction  of  the  external  force  is  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  piece  the  strain  is  either  one  of  compression  or  extension: 
the  piece  will  be  shortened  or  lengthened,  and  if  the  piece  breaks 
it  will  do  so  by  crushing  or  tearing.  If  the  direction  of  the  exter- 
nal force  is  normal  or  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  the  strain 
will  be  one  of  distortion,  twisting,  or  bendiug;  and  if  the  piece 
hreaks  it  will  do  so  by  shearing,  wrenching,  or  breaking  across, 
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respectively.  In  either  case,  however,  the  ultimate  condition  of 
the  piece  is  one  of  compression  or  extension  of  its  particles  or 
fibres,  and  its  internal  stress  resisting  these  tendencies  is  either 
compressive  or  tensile,  or  both,  one  in  one  part  and  the  other  in  the 
other  part.  The  surface  dividing  the  two  is  called  the  neutral  sur- 
face, which  passes  through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  cross-sec- 
tions of  the  piece.  The  ultimate  strength  is  measured  by  the  load 
that  will  break  the  piece  in  some  specified  way;  the  proof -strength, 
by  the  greatest  load  that  does  not  so  far  alter  the  form  or  dimen- 
sions of  the  piece  as  to  impair  its  strength;  and  the  working 
strength,  by  that  load  which  for  reasons  of  safety  is  the  greatest  to 
which  the  piece  should  be  subjected  repeatedly  or  continuously. 
The  nltimate  strength  or  load  divided  by  the  working  load  gives 
what  is  called  a  factor  of  safety.  This  varies  between  wide  limits, 
from  2  to  20  or  more,  with  the  degree  of  safety  required,  but  is  on 
an  average  from  3  to  5  for  a  steady  or  dead  load — such  as  the  weight 
of  the  structure,  and  from  4  to  10  for  a  live  or  moving  load — such 
as  a  rapidly  moving  train. 

197.  Coefficients,  or  Moduli  of  Strength,  are  simply  quantities 
which  express  the  intensity  of  the  stress  developed  when  a  piece 
of  a  given  material  gives  way  when  strained  in  any  specified  manner. 
There  are  as  many  coefficients  of  strength  as  there  are  ways  of 
breaking  a  solid  body.  They  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial, and  also  with  the  relative  direction  of  the  applied  force  and 
that  of  the  grain  or  fibres  of  the  piece. 

198.  Elasticity  is  that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  resist 
any  strain  or  alteration  of  form,  commonly  called  stiffness,  to- 
gether with  the  power  to  recover  more  or  less  perfectly  its  original 
form.  No  body  is  perfectly  elastic,  and  recovery  is  not  perfect. 
Coefficients  of  elasticity  vary  both  with  the  kind  of  material  and 
the  kind  of  stress,  and  simply  express  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain. 
The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  usually  indicated  by  the  letter  E, 
and  if  p  is  the  intensity  of  stress  producing  a  certain  strain  a, 

then  ^  =  ^  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,     a  is  the  increase  in 


per  unit  of  length  for  tension,  the  decrease  per  unit  of 
length  for  compression,  and  the  special  alteration  in  form  for 
shearing,  torsion,  or  bending.  If,  however,  the  coefficient  of 
elastidty  is  to  be  found  by  experiment  upon  a  bar  of  any  given 
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cross-section  and  length,  let  A  =  area  of  cross-section  ;  L  =  orig- 
inal length  of  the  bar;  P  =  total  stress  or  tension  nniformly 
distributed  over  the  area  of  cross-section;  I  =  total  elongatioa 
caused  by  the  pull  P.    Since  the  intensity  of  a  stress  is  equal  to 

p 
the  total  stress  divided  by  the  area  =  -j  and  the  elongation  per  unit 

of  length  =  y,  and  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  relation  between  the 

P       I 
intensity  of  the  stress  and  strain  is  constant,  then  --^  -t-  y  =  ^,  the 

p 

constant  called  the  coefficient  of  elasticity;  and  since -^  =^  and 

-  =  a,  we  have,  as  above, 

Li 

^  =  |. (55) 

Or,  solving  with  respect  to  P,P  =i  EAjj  if  in  this  equation,  A  = 

unit  of  area, and  l^  L\  .\  y  1,  substituting,  we  have  P  =  -B,  which 

has  led  to  the  following  definition  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity, 
viz.,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  that  force  which,  appl^  to  a 
bar  whose  area  of  cross-section  is  unity  (one  square  inch  or  one 
square  foot),  will  produce  an  elongation  equal  to  the  original  length 
of  the  bar,  assuming  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic  up  to  that  limit. 

Equation  55  is  true  only  for  certain  limits  of  stress,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  true,  E  being  assumed  constant  for  the  same  ma- 
terial and  same  kind  of  stress.  This  limit  is  called  the  limit  of 
elasticity,  or  the  elastic  limit.  This  limit  is  not  usually  well- 
defined.  All  coefficients  are  determined  directly  from  experiments 
or  deduced  from  some  law  devised  by  experiment. 

ART.   XXII. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  BALANCE  OR  EQUILIBRIUM  OF 

FORCES. 

199.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  consider  the  balance  of  forces  in 
space,  whether  inclined  or  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  planes.  And 
all  forces  considered  in  this  article,  whether  inclined  or  paraUeU 
will  be  assumed  to  have  their  lines  of  action  in  the  same  plane. 
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Force  Defined. — A  force  is  defined  as  any  action  between  two 
bodies  that  causes  or  tends  to  canse  a  change  in  their  relative  con- 
ditions of  rest  or  motion.  If  two  or  more  forces  so  act  on  a  body 
tliat  Bo  change  in  its  condition  of  rest  or  motion  is  produced^  these 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  equilibria  m,  or  to  balance  each  other. 

A  force  can  be  represented  by  a  line — the  length  of  the  line 
representing  the  magnitude  of  the  force  to  any  desired  scale^  the 
direction  of  the  line  indicating  the  direction  of  action  of  the  force, 
and  one  end  of  the  line,  or  some  point  in  its  prolongation,  being 
the  point  of  application  of  the  force. 

A  force  is  completely  known  or  determined  when  we  know : 
1st,  its  point  of  application;  2d,  its  direction  of  action;  and  3d,  its 
magnitude  in  pounds  or  tons,  or  some  other  unit  of  force.  Forces 
are  usually  distributed  over  a  surface  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and 
if  treated  as  a  single  force  it  is  supposed  to  act  or  be  concentrated 
at  a  point  called  the  centre  of  pressure  or  resistance.  The  single 
force  is  supposed  to  have  the  same  effect  as  that  caused  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  distributed  force,  and  is  called  the  resultant. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  volume  all  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  following  are  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  for  any  system  of  forces  in  the  same  plane. 

200.  If  any  number  of  forces,  acting  in  the  same  plane  and  at 
the  same  or  different  points  of  a  rigid  body,  are  in  equilibrium,  the 
algebraic  sum  of  their  components  in  any  given  direction  is  equal 
to  zero,  as  commonly  stated. 

Ist  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  is  equal 
to  zero; 

2d.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  components  is  equal  to 
zero;  and 

3d.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces,  taken  with 
respect  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  is  equal 
to  zero. 

The  only  two  cases  which  we  have  now  to  consider  will  be; 
l«t.  When  the  lines  of  action  of  the  several  forces  are  parallel  and 
generally  vertical,  as  the  forces  are  the  weights  of  the  structure  and 
the  loads  upon  it.  2d.  When  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are 
inclined  to  each  other.  In  this  latter  case  the  forces  will  generally 
consist  of  the  weights,  loads,  and  reactions  of  the  supports  and  the 
developed  in  the  members  of  the  body  meeting  at  one 
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point.  -  If  more  than  three  stresses  act  at  one  point  the  determina- 
tion of  these  stresses  is  impossible  unless  we  can  determine  one 
of  them  independently. 

The  general  principle  or  condition  of  the  balance  or  eqnilibrinm 
of  any  number  of  inclined  forces  acting  in  the  same  plane  and 
through  the  same  pointy  is  that  if  lines  be  drawn  parallel  in  direc- 
tion and  proportional  in  magnitude  to  the  forces  themselves^  these 
lines  will  form  a  closed  polygon.  If  they  do  not,  the  forces  are  not 
in  equilibrium,  and  the  line  necessary  to  close  the  polygon  will  rep- 
resent the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  force  required  to  produce 
equilibrium,  if  it  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  other  forces  continuously 
in  OTie  direction  around  the  polygon;  but  if  it  acts  in  the  opposite 
direction  it  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  other  forces,  and  will  replace 
the  others,  or  have  the  same  effect  on  the  body  as  that  of  the  com- 

^  B  bined  action  of  the  other  forces. 

s^  I  If  the  system  of  inclined  forces, 
Fig.  44,  acting  on  a  body,  and 
represented  in  magnitude  and  di- 
rection by  the  lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
[q6,  and  lines  be  drawn  as  in  Fig. 
45,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
forces  in  Fig  44,  and  their  lengths  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  forces;  that  is,  if  forces  1  =  5  tons,  2  =  6  tons,  3  =  6  tons, 
4  =  7  tons,  5  =  5i  tons,  then  Fig.  45,  1  =  i  in.,  2  =  0.6  in.,  3  = 
0.6  in.,  4  =  0.7  in.,  5  =  0.55  Id.,  the  scale  used  being  10  tons  to  the 
inch.  As  a  gap  exists  between  a  and  b  the  system  of  forces  is  not 
in  equilibrium,  and  to  produce  a  balance  a  force  represented  by  E 
in  magnitude  and  direction  must  be  introduced  into  the  system.  If 
ab  is  0.4  in.  the  magnitude  of  the  force  must  be  4  tons  and  applied 
as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  44,  and  must  act  in  the  direction  as  shown  by 
the  arrow-head  from  a  to  b.  If  its  direction  of  action  is  reversed 
so  as  to  act  from  b  to  a,  or  in  the  direction  shown  by  R,  Fig.  44,  it 
becomes  the  resultant  of  the  system,  and  is  the  single  force  that 
could  replace  all  of  the  others.  The  balancing  force  JEJ  and  the 
resultant  R  are  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  direction,  and 
in  the  same  line  of  action.  It  is  immaterial  in  what  order  the 
forces  are  taken  in  constructing  the  polygon  Fig.  45.  The  shape  of 
the  polygon  is  of  no  moment.  The  lines  may  cross  each  other. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  the  closing  line  ab  shall  be  drawn 


Fig.  44. 


Pig.  46. 
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from  the  end  of  the  last  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  line. 
Fig.  45  may  be  called  the  force  polygon. 

The  important  and  usual  case  of  this  general  problem  is  where 
there  are  only  three  inclined  forces,  and  the  force  polygon  becomes 
a  triangle^  commonly  a  right-angle  triangle,  the  same  construction 
and  same  remarks  apply.  If  the  three  forces  considered  are  Nos. 
3, 4,  and  5,  Fig.  44,  then  the  force  polygons  will  be  as  shown  in 
Figs.  46,  47.  These  polygons  only  differ  in  the  direction  of  action 
of  the  force  No.  4.  Fig.  46  shows  the  direction  for  a 
resultant  or  replacing  force,  and  Fig.  47  the  direction 
for  equilibrium.  It  is  evident  that 
either  force  may  be  considered  as  the 
resultant  or  the  balancing  force,  the 
Pig.  46.  other  forces  being  called  the  compo- 
nents. The  more  usual  case  is  as  shown  in  Figs.  .  ^^ . 
44fl  and  47a,  Fig.  44a  showing  the  three  forces  in  j^jZ^r^TtT-  _  >.  J^ 
equilibrium  at  a  panel  point  in  a  frame  or  truss,  and  yiq,.  A1. 
Pig.  47a  the  force  polygon  for  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium.   It  is  evident  from   Figs.  45,  47,  and  47a,  as  shown  in 


Fig.  440. 


Fig.  47a. 


the  rectangles  ABCD  formed  by  dotted  lines  enclosing  the  force  or 
stress  polygon,  that  the  first  two  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  ful- 
filled, viz.,  algebraic  sum  of  vertical  components  =  0,and  algebraic 
8Qm  of  horizontal  components  =  0. 

201.  The  above  may  be  considered  as  a  graphical  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  the  force  polygon  is  drawn  to  an  exact  scale  of  so  many 
pounds  or  tons  to  the  inch.  The  analytical  solution  is  based  upon 
the  same  principles  as  above  enunciated,  and  in  addition  to  knowing 
the  magnitude  of  one  of  the  forces  we  must  know  the  angles 
between  the  direction  of  the  forces.  The  same  relations  then  exist 
between  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces  as  exist  between  the  lengths 
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of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  or  triangles.  Knowing  one  force,  the 
others  can  easily  be  determined  by  the  formulae  for  the  solution  of 
plane  triangles.  The  only  relations  that  are  necessary  in  most 
cases  are>  first,  that  the  sides  are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the 
opposite  angles,  or,  in  case  of  a  right-angle  triangle,  either  side 
about  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  other  side  multiplied  by  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  opposite  the  first  side,  or  that  the  hypothenuse 
is  equal  to  either  side  about  the  right  angle  multiplied  by  the 
secant  of  the  included  angle. 

ANY  SYSTEM  OF  PARALLEL  FORCES  IN  A   PLANE. 

202.  The  same  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  applicable,  but 
the  first  two  conditions  are  equivalent  to  only  one,  viz.,  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  parallel  forces  shall  be  equal  to  zero.  The 
third  condition  is  in  the  same  as  the  preceding  paragraph,  viz.,  that 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  with  respect  to 
any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces  shall  be  equal 
to  zero. 

The  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same 
direction  is  a  single  force  acting  in  the  sam^  direction,  and  equal 
in  magnitude  to  that  of  all  the  forces  added  together.  If  there 
are  two  sets  of  parallel  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  the 
resultant  will  be  either  a  single  force  or  a  couple.  1st.  If  the 
resultant  of  each  set  acts  through  a  common  point,  and  is  of  the 
same  magnitude,  the  system  is  completely  balanced,  and  the  final 
resultant  is  zero.  2d.  If  acting  through  the  same  point,  and  un- 
equal, the  final  resultant  will  be  a  single  force  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  partial  resultants  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  of  the  two,  and  the  tendency  would  be  to  move  the  body 
in  the  direction  of  the  resultant.  3d.  If  the  partial  resultants  are 
equal  in  magnitude,  but  do  not  act  through  a  common  point  or  in 
the  same  line  of  action,  the  resultant  of  the  system  is  a  couple, 
which  may  he  defined  as  two  equal  and  opposite  parallel  forces  not 
acting  on  a  body  in  the  same  line  of  action.  The  tendency  is  to 
turn  the  body  about  some  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple.  4th.  If  the  resultants  of  the  two  sets  of  parallel  forces 
are  unequal  but  not  acting  through  the  same  point,  the  resultant 
will  be  a  single  force,  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  and  acting 
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parallel  to  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greater^  but  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  greater  from  4;he  smaller  of  the  two. 


4 


a     tL 


1, 


,e 


d 


Fies.  48,  49,  50.  Fio.  51. 


The  four  cases  described  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  48^  49^  50^  51. 
In  Fig.  48  the  partial  resultants  are  equal  and  in  the  same  line  of 
action.    The  system  is  completely  balanced. 

In  Fig.  49  the  partial  resultants  are  unequal  and  in  the  same 
line  of  action;  the  final  resultant  is  a  single  force  cd  =  bd  —  ab. 
In  Fig.  50  the  partial  resultants  ab  and  cd  are  equal,  opposite,  but 
not  in  the  same  line  of  action.  The  final  resultant  is  a  couple. 
In  Fig.  51  the  partial  resultants  are  unequal  and  not  in  the  same 
line  of  action ;  the  re^ltant  is  a  single  force  (eg)  adting  beyond 
the  greater  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  a-  distance  from 
the  greater  such  that  cd  :  ab  :  eg  :  :  be  :  ce  :  be.  If  equilibrium 
in  Fig.  51  is  required,  then  the  direction  of  the  force  eg  must 
be  changed  so  as  to  act  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  This 
condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  52,  and  shows  that  the  least  number  of 
parallel  forces  that  can  balance  each  other  isi;hree,  leaving  out  two 
equal  and  directly  opposed  forces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  48.  This  fact, 
known  as  the  Balance  of  Three  Parallel  Forces,  called  also  the  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Lever,  taken  together  with  the  principles  explained  in 
paragraph  200,  and  illustrated  in  Figs.  44a,  46,  47,  47a,  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  underlying  the  equilibrium  of  bridge  and  roof 
trusses.  The  principle  of  the  lever  is  as  follows:  If  three  parallel 
.  forces  in  the  same  plane  are  in  equilibrium,  the 

I       I Jr,  extreme  forces  must  act  in  one  direction.     The 

r-«  -+—    b  — i^     intermediate  force  must  act  in  the  opposite  direc- 

1^  tion,  and  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  extreme 

Pie.  62.  forces,  and  each  force  must  be  proportional  to 

distance  between  the  other  two.     These  conditions  are  expressed  by 

the  following  relations  and  equations: 

W=R  +  R^ (56) 
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W:  E  :  E^:  :l:  b:  a,  which  expresses  the  last  condition;  from 
which  we  obtain 

^,  =  -7-     and    jB=-y-;  W=  -^  =  y (57) 

From  these  equations,  when  any  one  of  the  forces  with  the 
distances  between  it  and  the  other  two  are  known,  the  other  forces 
can  be  found. 

203.  These  equations  are  continually  used,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  The  proof  of  the  above  relations  depends 
upon  the  theory  of  couples.  Referring  to  Fig.  50,  par  202,  the 
moment  of  the  couple  is  ab  (or  cd)  multiplied  by  be;  or,  in 
words,  the  moment  of  a  force  is  the  product  of  the  force  by  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  force  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  containing  the  force.  The  force  will  always  belong  to  a 
couple,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  called  the  lever-arm  will 
always  be  the  distance  between  the  two  forces  of  the  couple.  The 
equilibrium  of  couples  is  in  every  way  similar  to  that  of  single 
forces.  When  parallel  couples  have  the  same  moment,  and  tend 
to  turn  the  body  in  the  same  direction,  the  resultant  moment  is 
the  sum  of  two.  If  they  tend  to  turn  the  body  in  opposite  di- 
rections and  are  equal,  they  balance  each  other.  If  unequal,  the 
resultant  couple  is  one  whose  moment  is  the  difference  between  the 
moments  of  the  other  two,  and  tends  to  tnm  the  body  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  greater.  If  the  turning  is  to  the  right,  in  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  it  is  called  a 
right-handed  couple;  if  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  left-handed 
couple.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  principle  of  the  lever 
(see  Fig.  52),  the  force  TTmay  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two 
forces,  one  of  them  =  E  and  the  other  =  /?, ,  both  acting  at  the 
same  point,  thus  forming  two  couples — the  one  whose  moment  is 
Ra,  and  the  other  whose  moment  is  R^b;  the  one  right-handed,  the 
other  left-handed.  For  equilibrium,  Ra  =  Rfi,  or  R  :  R^  :  :  b:  a, 
which  corresponds  to  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  The  ten- 
dency of  a  couple  to  turn  a  body  is  completely  known,  when  the 
moment  and  direction  of  the  couple  are  known,  and  the  position 
of  the  axis  is  known,  the  moment  of  a  couple  can  be  represented 
by  a  line  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  drawing  a  line  propor- 
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tional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  moment  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  couple,  so  that  on  looking  along  the  line  towards  the 
ooaple  it  shall  appear  ilgbt-hauded.  If,  then,  two  such  lines  be 
drawn  to  represent  two  couples,  the  third  line  forming  a  triangle  will 
reprsBent  the  resultant  couple,  or  the  closing  side  of  any  polygon, 
if  there  are  more  than  two  couples.  The  direction  that  is  given 
to  the  closing  line  will  determiue 
whether  it  is  a  resultant  oouple, 
or  a  couple  necessary  to  produce 
eqailibrium,  as  in  the  case  of 
inclined  forces.  If  the  lines  a 
and  b  represent  the  two  couples  m 
and  m,  respectively  in  amount, 
direction,  and  position  of  the  axes, 
and  are  so  drawn  that  on  looking 
along  those  lines  the  couples  ap- 
pear right-handed,  then  will  Cf 
Fig.  53,  represent  the  resultant  ^®8.  58. 

moment;  or,  if  the  direction  of  c  is  reversed,  it  will  represent  the 
couple  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium. 

204.  A  force  polygon  can  also  be  formed,  if  the  forces  are 
all  parallel,  by  taking  a  set  of  three  parallel  forces,  a  and  b  acting 
downward  and  c  upward.  Now  laying  off  vertically  downward  a 
line  to  represent  the  force  a,  and  in  continuation  the  line  to  repre- 
A^A    sent  the  force  b,  then  turning  upward  a  line  to 


^f- 


represent  the  force  c,  we  find  a  gap  from  Bio  A  rep. 
resented  by  the  dotted  line.  The  resultant  force  is 
represented  by  AB  acting  downward.  The  force 
"T^  necessary  for  equilibrium  would  be  the  force  BA 
\  acting  upward.  The  above  principles  are  all  that 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  stresses  upon  any 
Fig.  54.  framed  structure,  simple  or  complicated,  if  the 
external  forces  or  loads  are  known.  These  in  any  particular  case 
are  given  or  assumed.  As  the  external  forces  are  generally  parallel, 
it  ig  necessa^  to  have  some  simple  mode  of  determining  what  is 
called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  being  the  point  through  which 
the  final  resultant  passes ;  and  as  the  forces  are  generally  weights, 
they  will  be  vertical,  and  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  becomes  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  loads.     The  principle  is  identical  in 
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either  case.  We  will  find  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  more  properly 
the  position  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  any  system  of 
loads  or  weights,  such  as  those  on  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and 
tender,  the  weights  and  distances  of  which,  apart,  are  known. 
Tliis  applies  to  any  other  kind  of  isolated  or,  as  they  are  called, 
concentrated  loads,  and,  while  establishing  the  general  principle 
involved,  will  familiarize  us  with  the  nature,  amount,  and  distri- 
bution of  the  loads  actually  used  in  determining  the  stresses 
on  and  the  dimension  of  the  parts  of  beams  and  trusses.  The 
type.rof  locomotive  is  among  the  heaviest  now  in  use,  and  is  about 
the  standard  required  in  the  usual  specifications.  Each  pair  of 
tender- wheels  carries  15,000  lbs.,  also  the  front  truck.  Each  of 
the  four  pairs  of  drivers  carries  24,000  lbs.  Only  half  of  these 
loads  is  on  each  rail  and  borne  by  each  of  the  two  bridge  trusses. 
The  distances  apart  of  the  wheels  from  centre  to  centre  are  shown 
on  the  diagram  Fig.  55.     As  the  position  of  the  axis  is  arbitrary. 


Fio.  55. 

we  can  take  it  anywhere,  assuming  it  to  pass  through  the  centre 
of  «;„  the  front  wheel  of  the  locomotive.  The  simple  principle  is 
that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  component  weights  taken  with  respect  to  the  same  axis. 
The  lever-arm  of  w,  is  0.  Calling  W  the  sum  of  the  loads  or  the 
resultant,  and  its  unknown  lever-arm  x^y  we  have 

Wx,  =  w,XO  +  w^X  8.08  +  w,  X  13.83  +  w,  X  18.33  -f  w^ 

X  22.83  f  w,  X  29.91  +  w,X  34.74  +  w,X  40.40  +  w^X  45.23. 

Or,  since  w,  =  w,  =  w,  =  w.  =  t^.  =  7500  lbs.,  w,  =  w,  =  w?^  =  tr, 
=  12,000  lbs.,  and  W=  85,500,  we  have  x^  =  22.03  ft.  to  the  right 
of  Wj,  which  places  the  resultant  0.8  ft.  to  the  left  of  w^,  and  simi- 
larly for  any  other  system  of  weights. 
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805.  The  principles  of  the  balance  and  equilibrium  of  forces, 
considered  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  without  reference  to  its  relations 
to  or  effects  upon  the  material  objects  to  which  they  may  have 
been  applied,  have  been  fully  discussed  in  this  article.  These 
simple,  elementary,  and  fundamental  principles  are  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  engineering  construc- 
tion, and  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  the  following 
artides  forces  will  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  the  parts  of 
stractures  considered  separately,  or  to  a  structure  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  the  following  discussion  the  materials  of  which  the  structures 
are  composed,  and  the  forms  in  which  the  materials  are  aggregated 
in  the  pieces  considered,  do  not  enter  into  the  discussion;  in 
other  words,  the  strength  of  the  parts  or  pieces  is  not  considered. 
The  questions  of  equilibrium  and  stability  alone  is  considered. 
(See  paragraphs  193  and  194.)  Stability  of  a  structure  consists  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  second  conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
a  atmcture  under  all  variations  of  load  within  given  limits.  A 
Btrncture  which  is  deficient  in  stability  gives  way  by  the  displace- 
ment of  its  pieces  from  their  proper  positions. 


ART.  XXII  (A). 

OENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  EQUILIBRIUM  AND  STABILITY  OP 

FRAMES. 

206.  In  this  article  the  forces,  loads,  and  resistances  will  be 
considered  as  single  forces  concentrated  at  points. 

As  these  conditions  alone  affect  the  question  of  stability.  The 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  intensity  of  the  loads  and  resistances, 
which  affects  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  a  member  or  piece  of  a 
Btracture*,  will  not  be  considered  at  present. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  know  the  direction,  magnitude,  and 
point  of  application  of  the  resuhant  load.  The  point  of  applica- 
tion is  called  the  centre  of  pressure. 

Similarly,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  know  the  resultant  of  the 
leaistance  or  stress  developed  between  two  pieces  of  a  structure  at 
the  joint  or  surface  of  contact  between  them,  and  treat  this  result- 
^t  as  a  single  force,  of  which  the  direction,  magnitude,  and  point 
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of  application  are  known.    The  point  of  application  of  the  result- 
•  ant  is  called  the  centre  of  resistance  for  that  joint. 

A  line  of  resistance  is  a  straight,  broken,  or  curved  line  passing 
through  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  several  joints  in  a  structure. 
The  direction  of  this  line  at  any  joint  does  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  direction  of  the  resultant  resistance  at  that  joint. 

207.  There  are  three  kinds  of  joints.  1st.  Those  in  which  the 
two  pieces  are  so  connected  by  glue,  cement,  bolts,  rivets,  or  other 
rigid  connections,  that  the  relative  angular  position  of  the  pieces 
are  fixed  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  joint  is  capable  of 
resisting  both  a  thrust  and  a  pull.  In  this  case  the  centre  of  resist- 
ance  of  the  joint  may  be  at  any  point  of  surface  of  contact;  or  there 
may  be  no  centre  of  resistance,  the  resultant  being  a  couple  and  not 
a  single  force.  Under  the  latter  condition  the  two  pieces  act  as  one 
piece,  and  the  resistance  is  a  question  of  strength,  and  not  of  sta- 
bility. 

2d.  Those  in  which  the  two  pieces  are  joined  along  surfaces  of 
considerable  area  as  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  parts 
connected,  as  the  joints  in  masonry  or  between  masonry  and  the 
materials  of  the  earth.  These  joints  are  capable  of  resisting  a  more 
or  less  oblique  pressure  or  thrust,  but  in  which  the  resistance  to  a 
pull  or  tension  is  small  in  amount,  and  not  considered  in  practice. 
In  such  joints  the  centre  of  resistance  may  be  varied  within  certain 
limits  from  the  centre  of  the  joint. 

3d.  Those  in  which  the  pieces  are  bars,  links,  ropes,  or  iron  or 
timber  beams  or  strats,  which,  while  connected  at  their  ends,  offer 
but  little  resistance  to  change  in  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
pieces.  The  centre  of  resistance  in  such  joints  admits  of  no  devia- 
tion from  their  centre. 

208.  A  Frame,  considered  from  the  condition  of  stability  alone, 
is  a  structure  composed  of  rods,  bars,  ropes,  or  links,  connected  and 
supported  by  joints  of  the  third  class,  free  to  change  their  relative 
angular  positions.  The  pieces  may  be  all  struts,  all  ties,  or  there 
may  be  both  struts  and  ties  in  the'  same  frame. 

A  Tie  is  a  piece  or  member  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  the  stress 
developed  at  any  section  that  may  be  conceived  as  dividing  it  into 
two  parts  is  called  a  pull  or  tensile  stress,  and  tfie  strain  is  one 
of  elongation,  extension,  or  stretch.  Fig.  56  represents  a  single 
bar  or  tie,  acted  upon  by  a  force  or  load  P,the  direction  of  which 
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Fio.  56. 


coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  bar^  and  acts  outward  with  re- 
spect to  it.  This  force  is  resisted  or  bal- 
anced by  an  equal  and  opposite  force  or  re- 
sistance at  the  other  end  or  joint.  The 
points  of  application  of  these  forces  A  and 
^are  the  respective  centres  of  resistance, 
and  the  line  AB  \b  the  line  of  resistance. 
As  equilibrium  is  assumed,  P  and  R  must 
be  equal,  opposite,  and  have  the  same  line 
of  action.  A  bar  or  rod  in  this  condi- 
tion is  called  a  tie.  The  equilibrium  of 
a  tie  is  stable,  for  if  the  forces  P  and  R  are 
unchanged  in  direction,  while  the  angular 
position  of  the  tie  is  changed,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R  consti- 
tute a  couple,  tending  to  bring  the  bar  back  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

/Struts. — If  the  equal  forces  or  resistances 
P  and  i2  are  d  irected  inwards  or  towards  each 
^  other,  the  bar  or  member  is  called  a  strut. 
It  is  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  the  stress 
developed  at  any  ideal  section  is  called  a 
compressive  stress,  or  a  thrust,  and  the 
strain  is  one  of  shortening,  or  contraction. 
The  equilibrium  of  a  strut  is  unstable,  for 
if  the  angular  position  of  the  piece  is 
changed  the  originally  directly  opposed 
forces  constitute  a  couple  tending  to  remove  it  still  farther  from 
it«  original  position.  A  flexible  body,  such  as  a  rope,  chain,  or 
small  rods  and  bars,  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  strut.  The  dotted 
lines  show  the  direction  of  action  of  the  couple. 

The  weights  of  the  pieces  themselves  are  never  considered  when 
they  are  very  small. 

The  balance  of  a  load  supported  by  two  parallel  forces  or  reactions 
has  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  Principle  of  the  Lever. 

The  balance  of  a  load  and  two  inclined  forces  has  been  discussed 
nnder  the  head  of  a  Triangle  of  Forces.  This  is  also  illustrated  by 
the  inclined  bar  or  beam.  Figs.  58  and  59.  Fig.  58  shows  the 
position  and  direction  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  load  W  and 
the  supporting  resistances  R  and  i?,.     The  conditions  of  equi- 
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librium  are:  Ist^  that  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  must  be  in 
one  plane;  2d,  that  they  must  intersect  in  one  point;  and,  3d,  that 
the  three  forces  must  be  pro}>ortional  to  sideis  and  diagonal  of  a 


Fig.  58.  Fig.  59. 

parallelogram,  or  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  Fig.  59,  respectively 
parallel  to  their  directions. 

W:E:  R^iiABiAC:  CBi:&m  (a+a,)  :  sin  a,  :  sin  a*  (58) 

209.  If  four  parallel  forces  balance  each  other,  required  the  rela- 
tions that  must  exist  between  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces.  Let 
FT  be  a  weight  acting  vertically  downward  at 
Z>,  and  supported  by  three  props  or  struts  at  ^ 
Ay  B,  and  C,  the  supporting  forces  or  re-  ^j[ 
sistances  -ff, ,  -ff,,  and  R^  acting  vertically  ^ 
upwards  at  these  points,  respectively.  (See 
Fig.  60.)  If  lines  be  drawn  from  the  vertices 
of  a  triangle  formed  by  connecting  the  points 
of  application  of  the  three  forces  acting  up- 
ward  to  the  point  D,  these  points  being  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  same  plane  (either  inclined 
or  horizontal)  with  the  point  of  application 
of  the  load  W  at  Z),  four  triangles  will  be  formed,  namely,  ABC, 
ADB,  ADC,  and  BDC.  And  each  force  will  be  proportional  to 
that  triangle  whose  vertices  are  in  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other 
three  forces;  i.e., 

W:R,:R,:  R, ::  ABC  :  BDC :  ADC :  ADB. 

In  Pig.  60,  extending  the  lines  first  drawn,  AD,  BD,  and  CD, 
until  they  intersect  the  sides  BC,  AC,  and  AB  at  0,  E,  and  F, 

*  See  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  p.  85. 


Fig.  60. 
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reepectiTely^  the  resultant  of  R^  and  R^  will  intersect  the  line  AB 
at  some  point;  and  since  this  resultant  must  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  remaining  two  forces  JTand  R^  and  parallel  to  them,  all  three 
must  be  in  the  same  plane  containing  the  line  FDO,  this  plane 
being  lertical  in  this  case  because  the  forces  are  vertical,  otherwise 
it  vould  be  a  plane  parallel  to  the  forces.  Hence  the  resultant  of 
R^  and  R^  will  pass  through  the  point  Fy  and  be  equal  to  R^  +  R^ 
by  the  principle  of  the  lever.     Then  also,  by  the  same  principle, 

W:  R^:R,  +  R, ::  CFiFDi  DO.    (a)    .    .    (59) 

The  same  reasoning  applied  to  the  resultants  of  R^  and  R^  at 
Gy  and  of  iJ,  and  -R,  at  JS>  enables  us  to  write  the  following  pro- 
portions: 

Wi  R,  :R,  +  R,::AG:DG:  AD;   (b)  .    .  .(eo) 
W:R,:R,  +  R,::£B:jED:DB.    (c).     .     (61) 

Since  triangles  having  the  same  bases  are  to  each  other  as  their 
altitudes,  we  can  write 

aABO:  aADB::  0F:FD;     (a)  ) 

aABC:  AADOr.BB  :BD;     (c)  V  .  .  .  (6U> 

aABC:  ABDCiiAGiDG.    (b)) 

These  lines,  OF,  FD,  etc.,  are  not  the  altitudes,  but  they  are  pro- 
portional to  them. 

Combining  the  two  sets  of  equations  in  their  order, 

W:R^::  A  ABC:  aADB;  (a  and  a) 
W:  R^ ::  a  ABC:  aADC;  (c  and  c) 
W:  R,  ::  aABC:  aBDC.     (b  and  b) 

Since  TTand  AABCsxe  common,  we  have 
W:R^:R^:  R^::  aABC:  aBDC:  aADC:  aADB.    (62) 

Knowing  the  relative  positions  of  the  forces  and  the  distances 
between  them,  we  can  readily  find  the  areas  of  the  triangles,  since 
in  each  we  know  the  three  sides;  and  also  knowing  W,  we  can  find 
the  values  of  R,,  R^,  and  R,. 

If  the  load  is  supported  by  three  inclined  supports,  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  three  supporting  forces  must  intersect  that  of  the 
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load  in  one  pointy  and  the  magnitudes  of  the  three  supporting 
forces  are  represented  by  the  three  edges  of  a  parallelopipedon 
whose  diagonal  represents  the  load.  (See  Bankine's  Giyil  Engi- 
neering, p.  37.) 

210.  A  frame  of  two  bars  may  consist  of  two  ties,  two  stmts,  or 
a  strut  and  a  tie  joined  or  connected  at  one  point,  the  other  end  of 
each  fastened  or  fixed.    Fig.  61  represents  the  frame  of  two  ties 


Fio.  62. 


Fxo.  68. 


jointed  at  the  ends  A  and  fixed  at  their  upper  ends  B  and  (7, 
respectively.  Fig.  62  is  the  condition  of  two  struts  jointed  at  their 
upper  extremities  A  and  fixed  at  their  lower  extremities  B  and  C7, 
and  Fig.  63  is  the  case  of  a  strut  and  a  tie  jointed  at  one  end  and 
fixed  at  the  other.  These  conditions  exist  provided  the  applied 
forces  are  acting  downward. 

If  acting  upwards,  the  frames  should  be  revolved  through  180° 
in  Figs.  61  and  62  and  the  pieces  should  change  position  in  Fig.  63> 
unless  the  pieces  in  each  frame  are  capable  of  resisting  both  a 
tensile  and  compressive  stress.  In  Fig.  61  the  pieces  may  be  com- 
posed of  bars,  links,  wires,  ropes,  or  any  flexible  bodies. 

In  Fig.  62  both  pieces  must  possess  more  or  less  stiffness,  such 
as  posts  or  columns  of  timber  or  iron. 

In  Fig.  63  the  piece  ^(7  is  a  strut  or  column  of  timber  or  iron, 
and  the  piece  AB  may  be  flexible — commonly  a  rope  either  of 
manilla  or  hemp,  and  often  a  wire  rope.  The  forces  applied  are 
usually  loads  acting  vertically  downward,  and  in  either  of  the  three 
cases  the  stresses  on  each  piece  are  found  by  decomposing  the  ap- 
plied force  into  components  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  pieces,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  parallelogram  or 
triangle  of  forces,  as  shown  in  A  GHK  or  AHK,  respectively,  and 
in  either  case  the  relations  between  load  and  supporting  forces  are 

W\  R^:R\:  AH  :  HE :  AK :  :  sin  {a  +  a^)  :  sin  a  :  sin  a^,  (63) 
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These  principles  and  relations  hold  tme  whether  the  two 
Adjacent  pieces  of  the  frame  compose  the  entire  structure  or  are 
only  parts  of  large  frames  consisting  of  many  pieces,  as  in  bridge 
and  roof  trusses. 

A  frame  of  two  ties  is  not  only  stable  in  the  plane  of  the  frame, 
bat  in  planes  perpendicnlar  to  it. 

A  frame  composed  of  two  stmts  is  unstable  laterally  or  in  planes 
perpendicnlar  to  the  plane  of  the  frame,  and  must  be  stayed  or 
held  in  position.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  fact  in  erecting 
bridge  and  roof  trusses. 

A  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie  is  stable  laterally  when 
the  direction  of  the  load  inclines  from  the  line  joining  B  and  (7, 
the  points  of  support,  and  unstable  when  the  direction  of  the  load 
inclines  towards  that  line.  This  construction  embodies  the  essen- 
tial principles  used  in  derricks  and  cranes,  in  which  the  ends  B 
and  C  are  fastened  to  a  strong,  upright  column  of  wood  ok  iron. 
The  column  is  fixed  in  position  at  top  and  bottom,  but  is  capable 
of  reYolving  on  a  pivot  at  the  bottom.  This  column  is  called 
the  mast,  the  strut  CA  the  boom,  and  the  rope  or  cable  BA  the 
tie  or  boom-fall  by  which  the  distance  between  the  points  A  and 
B  can  be  varied  as  desired,  the  boom  AC  assuming  any  position 
from  the  horizontal  to  almost  a  vertical  position. 


A 

\ 

I^^dl^''' 

H 
K 

Fig.  C 

J5. 

Fig.  66. 

211.  If  a  triangular  frame  (Fig.  64)  composed  of  three  pieces, 
A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  connected  at  the  joints  1,  2,  and  3,  is  acted 
npon  by  a  force  w  applied  at  the  joint  1  and  acting  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  supported  at  the  joints  2  and  3,  the  reactions  or  resist- 
ances at  these  points  being  represented  by  R  and  /?, ,  then  the 
first  condition  of  equilibrium  requires  that  these  three  forces  shall 
balance  each  other.  They  may  be  inclined  to  each  other,  or  they 
may  be  parallel.  The  force  w  is  generally  a  weight  or  load,  con- 
sequently aoting  vertically  downward.    The  reactions  R  and  R^ 
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may  be  inclined  to  w  and  to  each  other,  or  all  three  forces  may  be 
parallel. 

If  inclined  to  each  other,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  require 
that  they  shall  be  in  the  same  plane,  that  their  lines  of  action 
shall  meet  in  one  point,  and  that  their  magnitudes  shall  be  propor- 
tional to  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  their 
directions,  respectively.  Therefore  in  Fig.  66  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  Wy  and  make  its  length  CA  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  w, 
on  any  desired  scale,  such  as  1  inch  to  1  ton,  2  tons,  or  3  tons;  then 
from  its  extremities  A  and  C  draw  lines  respectively  parallel  to  R 
and  i2„  such  2aBC  and  ABy  intersecting  at  the  point  B.  CAB  will 
be  the  triangle  of  forces.  For  equilibrium  the  directions  of  these 
forces  must  be  continuous  around  this  triangle;  and  as  CA  acts 
downward,  the  other  two  must  act  in  directions  shown  by  the  arrow- 
heads. Knowing  w  and  -R,,  and  the  direction  of  R,  we  can  find  R 
and  its  direction,  or  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  if  any  two  of  the 
forces  are  known  and  the  angle  between  any  two  of  them,  or  if  one 
of  the  forces  and  the  angles  between  it  and  the  other  two  be  known^ 
the  remaining  forces  and  angles  can  be  found. 

Having  then  the  triangle  of  forces  CAB,  in  which  CB  repre- 
sents the  reaction  at  the  joint  2,  and  observing  that  at  the  joint  2 
there  are  three  and  only  three  forces  acting,  namely,  the  reaction 
Ry  and  the  stresses  in  the  members  C  and  B,  and  these  being  in 
equilibrium,  they  must  be  respectively  proportional  to  the  sides  of 
a  triangle  parallel  to  their  directions.  Therefore  from  Cand  By 
Fig.  66,  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  members  C  and  By  Fig.  64,  inter- 
secting at  0,  Fig.  66.  OC  will  then  represent  the  stress  in  the  piece 
C  and  OB  the  stress  in  the  piece  B.  In  the  triangle  OBCy  BCis 
known,  and  all  the  angles;  hence  OCand  OB  can  be  found.  Again^ 
at  the  joint  3,  Fig.  64,  the  three  forces  R^  and  the  stresses  in  A  and 
B  are  in  equilibrium,  and  can  be  represented  by  the  triangle  OAB, 
Fig.  66,  from  which  OA  and  OB  can  be  found. 

It  will  be  observed  that  OB  is  common  to  the  two  triangles 
OCB  and  OB  A.  Again,  at  the  joint  1,  Fig.  64,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  load  w  and  the  stresses  in  A  and  C  are  the  only  forces  acting. 
These  then  must  be  represented  by  the  triangle  OACy  Fig.  66. 

We  find,  then,  that  at  each  of  the  joints  1,  2,  and  3  there  is  a 
triangle  representing  the  external  force  and  the  two  stresses  in  the 
members  meeting  at  that  joint;  and,  that  all  of  the  lines  repre- 
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senting  the  stresses  OA,  OB,  and  OC  meet  at  a  common  point  0. 
This  constitutes  a  stress  diagram,  and  in  each  of  the  triangles  in 
this  diagram  a  sufficient  number  of  parts  are  always  known  to 
find  the  remaining  parts,  whether  they  be  angles  or  stresses,  the 
lines  representing  the  stresses  being  to  the  same  scale  as  that 
adopted  for  the  first  line  known  and  drawn,  viz.,  CA. 

Farther,  in  each  of  the  triangles  the  direction  of  the  action  of 
one  of  them  is  known,  and  for  equilibrium  the  direction  of  the 
action  of  the  others  must  be  continuously  around  that  triangle  as 
indicated  by  the  arrow-heads.  OB  acts  to  the  right  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  triangle  OCB,  and  to  the  left  as  a  part  of  OAB. 

These  considerations  and  relations  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  They  underlie 
the  essential  and  fundamental  principles  applicable  to  all  framed 
stmcturea.  < 

212.  The  direction  of  action  of  the  stress  lines  in  the  stress 
diagrams,  when  transferred  to  the  members  of  the  frame  to  which 
they  are  parallel,  determines  the  kind  of  stress  in  those  members. 
Referring  now  to  Fig.  61,  we  see  that  when  the  members  are  under 
tension  the  direction  of  the  forces  or  stresses  is  outward  from  the 
joint  under  consideration,  as  is  also  shown  in  the  piece  AB,  Fig. 
63.  But  in  Fig.  62  and  in  the  piece  AC,  Fig.  63,  the  forces 
or  stresses  act  inward  towards  the  joint,  and  indicate  a  compres- 
sion. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  members  of  the  triangular 
truss,  Fig.  64,  we  find  that  the  stress  GO,  Fig.  66,  acts  inwards  to- 
wards the  joint  2,  indicating  a  compressive  stress  on  the  piece  0, 
and  0^  acts  outwards  from  the  joint  2,  indicating  a  tensile  stress 
in  the  piece  B.  Similarly  for  the  joint  1,  where  the  triangle  of 
stress  is  CO  A,  Fig.  66:  as  TF  acts  downward,  AO  acts  to  left  or 
upwards  on  the  piece  A  towards  joint  1,  and  OC  acts  upwards 
to  the  joint  1,  indicating  a  compressive  stress  in  each  piece,  A 
and  C,  meeting  at  joint  1.  Similarly  for  the  joint  3:  OB,  forming 
apart  of  the  triangle  OB  A,  acts  away  from  the  joint  3,  indicating 
tension  on  the  piece  B,  as  before  found,  and  OA  acts  towards 
3,  indicating  compression  in  the  piece  A.  It  is  to  be  carefully 
noted  that  stress  lines  in  stress  diagrams  have  different  directions 
of  action,  depending  upon  the  directions  of  the  other  lines  of 
^ion  in  the  same  triangle,  viz.,  the  line  OC, forming  a  part  of  the 
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triangle  OCBy  which  is  the  stress  diagram  for  the  joint  2,  acts 
from  6' to  0,  because  J9(7acts  from  B  to  C\  but  the  same  line  OC 
forming  a  part  of  the  stress  diagram  CO  A  acts  from  0  to  C,  because 
CA  acts  from  Cio  A;  but  it  acts  inwards  towards  2  in  the  first  case, 
and  inwards  towards  I  in  the  second  case,  thereby  indicating,  as  it 
should  do,  compression  in  the  piece  A  in  both  cases,  and  of  the 
same  amount.  A  failure  to  understand  and  carry  these  facts  in 
mind  is  the  main  difficulty  encountered  in  studying  and  applying 
the  graphical  method  to  the  determination  of  stresses  and  strains 
in  bridge  and  roof  trusses,  or  framed  structures  in  general. 

As  all  of  the  triangles  in  the  above  case  are  oblique-angled  tri- 
angles, the  trigonometrical  relation  that  sides  of  the  triangles  are 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  is  the  only  one 
usually  required.  Sometimes  the  two  sides  and  the  included  angle 
are  given,  and  occasionally  the  three  sides  may  be  given,  to  find  the 
remaining  parts,  and  the  appropriate  formulae  must  be  used.  In 
all  cases,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of  parts  are  given  to  find  the 
remaining  ones,  whether  forces  or  angles. 

213.  Recollecting  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
any  system  of  forces  in  the  same  plane  is  that  the  sum  of  the 
horizontal  components  and  the  sum  of  the  vertical  components, 
taken  separately  and  with  their  proper  signs,  shall  be  equal  to  zero. 
Then  decomposing  R  and  R^  into  horizontal  components  H  and 
H^ ,  and  also  into  vertical  components  v  and  v, ,  (see  Fig.  66),  since 
H  and  H^  are  the  only  horizontal  forces  acting,  they  must  balance 
each  other,  and  consequently  must  be  equal,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Fig.  66;  and  also  the  three  vertical  forces  Wy  Vy  and  i\ 
must  also  balance,  or  FT  —  (v  +  v,)  =  0.  This  condition  is  also 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines  v  and  r,,  and  the  line  GA  representing 
Wy  in  Fig.  66.  These  conditions  must  be  true  whatever  may  be  the 
directions  of  R  and  iZ,,  Fig.  64.  As  these  approach  more  and 
more  netirly  vertical,  the  smaller  will  the  values  of  H  and  J7, 
become,  while  v  +  v,  remain  the  same.  When  they  become 
vertical  both  H  and  H^  become  zero,  and  v  +  v,  coincides  with 
CA  or  Wy  but  acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  stress  lines 
CO  and  AO  remain  the  same,  but  the  stress  line  OB  becomes 
less  and  less  and  eventually  0J9,.  The  diagram  of  forces  CAB\^ 
comes  the  straight  line  CA  acting  downwards,  and  AB  and 
BC  upwards  on  the  same  line.    The  whole  diagram  becomes  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  65,  corresponding  lines  representing  correspond- 
ing abresses;  and  OU  is  a  horizontal  component  common  to 
€ach  piece  in  the  frame,  and  is  a  compression  in  some  members 
and  a  tension  in  others.  The  reactions  R  and  R^  become  v  and  v^, 
ance  H  and  H^  =  0.  When  the  load  and  reactions  are  all  parallel 
and  Yertical,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  vertical  line  to  repre- 
sent the  total  load,  divide  this  into  two  segments  to  represent  the 
reactions,  and  from  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  line  and  the 
intermediate  points  of  division  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  pieces 
forming  the  frame.  These  lines  will  all  meet  in  one  point,  and 
represent  the  stresses  on  the  members  of  the  frame.  Or,  con- 
versely, assuming  any  point  0,  and  drawing  lines  to  the  ends  and 
the  point  of  division  of  the  force  diagram,  any  frame  built  with 
its  members  parallel  to  these  lines  will  be  stable,  and  the  lines  will 
represent  the  stresses. 

The  reactions  are  found  when  vertical,  which  is  the  more  com- 
mon condition,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lever. 

The  principles  thus  established  for  a  triangular  frame  are 
equally  true  for  a  polygonal  frame  of  any  number  of  sides  or  pieces, 
whatever  may  be  their  lengths  or  relative  directions,  and  when  the 
pieces  are  indefinitely  small  the  polygon  becomes  a  curved  line. 

214.  Taking  a  polygonal  frame  of  any  number  of  sides  as  shown 
in  Fig.  67,  and  acted  upon  by  any  system  of  forces  applied  at  their 


several  intersections,  the  diagram  of  forces  and  stresses  are  found  as 
follows.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  relative  direction  of  the  pieces 
of  the  frame  are  given,  and  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  ap- 
l^ied  forces,  to  find  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the  stresses;  or 
whether  the  latter  are  given,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  former. 
Let  the  applied  forces  Pj,  P,,  P„  P,,  and  P,  at  the  joints  1,  2, 
3, 4,  and  5  be  given,  and  the  reactions  R  and  P,  at  the  joints  0 
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and  6  be  found;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  pieces  ^^  By  C,  D, 
Ey  F,  and  0  with  respect  to  each  other  be  given,  to  find  the  stresses 
in  magnitude  and  direction  in  each  of  the  pieces. 

To  find  the  reactions  R  and  -R, :  In  Fig.  68  draw  a  series  of 
lines  to  any  scale,  such  as  1  inch  to  3  tons,  AB.  BC,  CD,  DE,  and 
EFy  respectively  parallel  to  the  applied  forces.  As  these  lines  do 
not  form  a  closed  polygon,  the  line  ^-F  necessary  to  close  the  poly- 
gon will  be  the  resultant  of  this  system  of  forces.  This  line  AF 
can  be  readily  found,  since  the  other  sides  and  angles  of  the  poly- 
gon ABCDEFA  are  known.  Having  then  the  direction  and  mag- 
nitude of  AFy  and  assuming  the  directions  of  both  reactions,  or 
the  magnitude  and  direction  of  one  of  them,  we  can  find  the  lines 
AG  and  FG  representing  the  reactions  R  and  R^  from  the  triangle 
AGF.  This  completely  determines  the  force  diagram  or  polygon 
ABCDEFG. 

If,  then,  lines  be  drawn  from  the  angles  of  this  polygon  parallel 
to  the  pieces  Ay  By  (7,  Z>,  Ey  Fy  and  G  of  the  frame,  they  will  all 
meet  at  one  point  0,  and  represent  the  kind  of  stress  and  its 
magnitude  to  the  same  scale  used  in  the  force  diagram  in  tho 
pieces  to  which  they  are  respectively  parallel.  For  each  joint  in 
the  frame  there  has  been  formed  a  triangle  representing  the  exter- 
nal force  at  that  point  and  the  stresses  in  the  two  members  meet- 
ing at  that  point.  Taking  the  joint  1,  the  triangle  of  stress  is 
OABy  Fig.  68.  Since  AB  acts  to  the  right  and  downward,  BOy  rep- 
resenting the  stress  in  the  piece  By  acts  towards  0  or  inwards  on  the 
piece  B  to  the  joint  1 — hence  it  is  compression;  and  OA  must  act 
from  0  to  ^  or  inwards  on  the  piece  A  to  the  joint  1,  also  showing 
compression.  The  triangle  OBC  applies  to  the  joint  2.  In  this 
triangle  OC  is  the  stress  on  the  piece  C,  and  acts  inwards  on  it 
towards  2 — hence  it  is  compression;  and  OBy  which  acted  towards 
the  left  as  forming  a  part  of  the  triangle  OABy  now  acts  to  the 
right  as  forming  a  part  of  the  triangle  OBC,  and  acts  inwards 
towards  the  joint  2  on  the  piece  By  giving  compression,  as  before. 
Each  triangle  must  be  taken  separately,  and  the  direction  of  one 
force  being  given,  the  directions  of  the  other  two  are  found  by 
going  continuously  around  the  triangle  similarly  for  the  other 
joints.  For  the  joint  6  the  triangle  is  OGFy  in  which  FG  is  the 
reaction  at  6,  acting  upwards.  GO  h  the  stress  in  the  piece  G 
and  acting  from  (r  to  0  it  acts  outwards  on  the  piece  G  from  the 
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joint  6,  giving  tension  on  piece  G;  OF  acts  downwards  on  the 
piece  F  towards  the  joint  6,  giving  compression  on  F. 

As  all  of  the  members  of  the  above  frame^  Fig.  67,  are  under 
compression,  except  the  piece  O,  which  is  under  tension,  flexible 
members  cannot  be  used,  except  for  the  piece  G.  If  this  frame 
should  be  turned  upside  down,  or  revolved  through  180°  of  arc, 
the  kinds  of  stress  would  be*  reversed  in  each  of  the  members.  A, 
B,  C,  Z>,  Ey  and  F  becoming  tension  members,  can  be  made  of 
ropes, links,  bars,  or  chains;  whereas  the  piece  G  being  under-com- 
pression  must  be  of  such  form  as  would  give  requisite  stiffness. 
This  condition  is  shown  in  Pig.  69.  The  same  force  and  stress 
diagram,  Pig.  68,  still  applies.  The  directions  of  the  stresses 
▼ould,  however,  act  outward  from  the  joints,  indicating  tension, 
except  in  the  piece  Gy  where  it  would  act  inwards  towards  the  joints 
0  and  6,  indicating  compression. 

The  whole  frame  in  this  case  is  called  a  funicular  polygon.  It 
is  also  a  line  of  resistance.  The  broken  line  0, 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6, 
Fig.  67,  is  sometimes  called  the  "equilibrium  polygon."  If  this 
polygon  is  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  short  lines  it  becomes 
a  curve,  such  as  the  arc  of  a  circle,  parabola,  or  catenary.  In  this 
case  the  lines  of  stress  in  Pig.  68  are  tangents  to  the  curves,  and 
represent  the  stresses  at  the  tangent  points;  and  the  line  represents 
the  cable  of  a  suspension-bridge. 

216.  The  reverse  of  the  above  conditions  is  to  assume  that  the 
direction  and  magnitudes  of  the  stresses  are  known,  and  to  find  the 
directions  of  the  pieces  of  the  frame  and  the  magnitudes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  external  forces  P^yP^,  etc.,  and  R  and  /?, .  In  Fig.  68, 
assuming  any  point  O,  draw  a  series  of  lines  OA,  OB,  00,  ODy 
OE,  OF,  and  OG,  each  representing  the  known  stresses  to  any 
acale.  These  represent  the  stress  diagram.  Then  join  the  extremi- 
ties of  these  lines  by  AB,  BO,  CD,  DE,  EF,  FG,  and  GA,  This 
forms  the  force  polygon,  and  in  each  of  the  triangles  thus  formed 
one  angle  and  the  two  including  sides  are  given  to  find  the  other 
side  and  angles.  If,  then,  a  frame  be  constructed,  the  sides  of 
which  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  stress  lines  and  the  forces 
pwallel  to  the  sides  of  the'  force  polygon  and  proportional  in  mag- 
iiitude  to  them,  they  will  be  the  forces  to  be  applied  in  order  to 
produce  equilibrium.    The  above  discussion  gives  all  of  the  condi- 
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tions  and  prinoiples  connected  with  the  general  solation  of  the 
problem. 

If  all  of  the  external  forces  are  vertical  and  parallel,  all  hori- 
zontal components  of  the  force  polygon  ABGDEFOA  become 
zero,  the  force  lines  become  vertical  and  are  projected  into  the 
vertical  line  AFy  and  the  force  polygon  becomes  a  straight  Une. 
The  sum  of  the  applied  forces  is  equal  to  the  line  AFy  each  line  fol- 
lowing the  other  and  acting  downwards,  balanced  by  the  two  reac- 
tions acting  upward,  thereby  closing  the  polygon.  The  stress  lines 
radiating  from  the  point  0  and  intersecting  the  vertical  line  at  the 
points  of  division  determined  the  magnitude  of  each  stress  taken 
separately. 

216.  The  more  common  case  occurs  under  the  last  conditions; 
and,  in  addition,  the  line  or  piece  0  is  horizontal. 

The  following  are  the  trigonometrical  relations  existing  between 
external  forces  and  the  stresses  developed  in  the  different  members. 
Having  explained  the  principles  by  which  the  force  polygon  passes 


Fig.  72.  Fia.  71. 


into  a  straight  line  consisting  of  forces  acting  downward,  and  an 
equal  aggregate  total  amount  of  force  acting  upward  and  balancing 
the  aggregate  force  acting  downward,* the  usual  method  of  con- 
structing the  diagram  will  be  first  explained,  and  then  the  mathe- 
matical relations  will  be  found.  The  frame  and  the  loads  are 
usually  given  to  find  the  stresses.    Figs.  70  and  71  represent  the 
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frame  and  the  stress  diagram^  respectively^  for  a  triangular  truss 
vith  a  centre  load  at  the  apez^  joint  1.  Taken  at  3000  Ibs.^  the 
reactions  R  and  R^  will  then  be  equals  and  each  equal  to  1500  lbs. 
In  Fig.  71  lay  off  a  vertical  line,  CA,  downwards  equal  to  3000  lbs., 
then  upwards  from  A  to  the  centre  B,  AB  to  represent  1500  lbs., 
and  BC  also  1500  lbs.  Using  a  scale  of  2000  lbs.  to  the  inch,  CA 
will  be  1^  inches,  and  AB  and  BO  each  three-fourths  inch.  If  the 
stress  lines  are  laid  off  to  the  left  of  CA,  AB  will  be  /?,  and  BO 
will  be  A  If  to  the  right,  then  AB  will  be  R  and  BC  will  be  R,. 
Then  from  C,  By  and  A  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  pieces  A,  By  and 
C,  respectively.  They  will  meet  at  a  common  point  0,  and  repre- 
sent the  stresses  to  the  same  scale.  In  this  case  00  and  OA  scales 
off  1^  inch,  equal  to  2000  X  l^^j  =  2125  lbs.,  which  are  the  stresses 
in  the  pieces  A  and  O.  Taking  the  triangle  OCA  for  the  joint  1, 
CA  acts  downwards,  AO  acts  inwards  towards  the  joint  1  on  the 
piece  Cy  and  OCacts  inwards  on  the  piece  A  to  the  joint  1;  h^nce 
the  stress  in  each  is  compression. 

Taking  the  triangle  OAB  for  the  joint  2,  AB  or  iZ,  acts  upward, 
hence  BO  acts  to  the  left  or  outward  from  the  joint  2  on  the  piece 
5,  indicating  tension  on  B,  OA  acts  to  the  right  and  downwards, 
or  inwards  towards  the  joint  2  on  C]  hence  compression,  as  before 
found. 

The  triangle  OBO  for  the  joint  0,  BO  acts  upwards,  and 
CO  acts  from  0  to  0,  or  inwards  on  the  piece  A  towards  the  joint 
0;  hence  compression,  as  before  found,  and  OB  acts  from  0  to  By 
or  outwards  from  the  joint  0  on  the  piece  B\  hence  tension,  as 
before  found.  This  line  OB  scales  off  }  inch,  and  2000  X  i  = 
1500  lbs.  tension  in  piece  B.    In  the  triangle  OCB  we  have 

OC  =  -^,    OB  =  --^^ ;     OA  =  4^-,    OB  =  ,-^-.  (64) 
sm  a  tang  a'  sm  or/  tang  a,    ^     ^ 

In  the  case  taken  the  angles  a  and  or,  are  equal;  OC  =  OA  and 
OB  =  BC  =  BA,  If,  however,  they  are  unequal,  let  the  piece  G 
be  longer  than  the  piece  Ay  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  (7,.  The 
load  at  joint  1  is  the  same  as  before.  Precisely  the  same  formul» 
Wd  true, as  shown  in  Kg.  72;  but^^  and  ^(7  are  not  equal;  and 
will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  or  pieces  A  and 
C,  inversely y  as  R  :  R,::  C :  A  ::  OB  :  ^2',— which  is  nothing 
inore  than  the  principle  of  the  lever.     If  Oi5  is  i  of  02',  then  R 
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will  be  }  of  the  load  at  the  joint  1,  and  R/  will  be  only  i.  Then 
in  Fig.  72,  making  CA  =  3000  lbs.,  B/  =  ^J?  will  be  1000  lbs., 
and  It  =  BC  =  2000  lbs.  It  will  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the 
stress  line  CO  is  longer  than  the  stress  line  OA.  The  stress  line 
OB  is  increased  in  length,  but  its  value  from  either  triangle  OB  A 
or  0B(/  is  the  same.  AB  is  less  and  BC  ia  more;  but  the  tan- 
gents of  the  angles  a  and  cr,  vary  in  the  same  proportion,  conse- 
quently the  results  are  the  same.  If  the  angles  a  and  or,  become 
smaller  and  smaller,  the  distance  02  or  02'  between  their  lower 
extremities  either  remaining  the  same  or  increasing,  the  greater 
will  the  stress  lines  become  with  the  same  apex  load.    This  is 

evident  when  we  recollect  that  00  =  -: — -.  OA  =  -r ,  OB  = 

sm  cr  sin  a, 

,  and  OB  = are,  respectively,  the  same  as  00  = 


tane  or/  tang  a 

OB.^a  and  OA  =  J  »^??^^,  since,  from  Fig.  70,  Bl  = 
.  length /^^  length  J?l'  ^ 

Csin  or,,  .*.  sin  a^  =  -r^;  and  J91  =  A  sin  a,  .*.  sin  a  =  --^.  Sub- 
stituting the  values  of  sin  a  and  sin  a, ,  we  find  the  above  results. 
And,  similarly,  Bl  =  OB  tang  a  and  Bl  =  B2  tang  or, ,  from  which 

J?l  Bl 

tang  a  =  z^n  and  tang  a^  =  ^.     These  substituted  for  tang  ae 

and  tang  a^  give, respectively,  OB  =  AB^^n  and  OA  =  BC^\  or, 

in  other  words,  knowing  the  load  transmitted  through  any  mem- 
ber, the  stress  is  found  by  multiplying  the  load  or  reaction  by  the 
length  of  the  piece  and  dividing  by  the  depth  of  the  truss.  Hence 
the  longer  the  member  and  the  smaller  the  vertical  reach  or  rise  of 
the  member  the  greater  will  be  the  stress. 

For  the  polygonal  frame  and  its  stress  and  force  diagram  the 
construction  is  the  same.  (See  Figs.  73  and  74.)  First  lay  off  a 
vertical  line  composed  of  the  separate  loads  at  the  joints  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  AByBCy  CDy  DEy  D F.  Then  returning  upwards  the  two  reac- 
tions /?,  and  i2,,  equal  to  FO  and  GA  respectively,  the  radiating 
lines  drawn  from  the  ends  A  and  F,  and  the  intermediate  points 
parallel  to  the  several  pieces  of  the  frame.  Fig.  73,  will  meet  in  a 
common  point  0. 

0A  =  4^.;    0B  =  -^;     00  =  -^-,    .   '.    (65) 
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a,  a^y  and  cr,  being  the  angles  made  by  the  respective  pieces  with 
the  horizontal.  AG  =  R,\  BO^R,-  P,;  CG  =  R,-  (P,  +  P,), 
etc  If  the  truss  is  symmetrical  and  symmetrically  loaded,  the 
corresponding  stress  lines  in  the  lower  half  of  the  diagram,  Fig.  74, 
will  hare  the  same  values.  The  horizontal  stress  OB  will  be  the 
same  no  matter  which  triangle  it  may  be  taken  from;  hence 

0G^=-^4^=-^^ (66) 

tang  a      tang  a  ^    ' 

will  be  8u£Scient.  The  same  remarks  made  in  the  discussion  of  the 
triangular  frame  in  regard  to  the  diminution  in  the  values  of  or,  a, , 
and  or,  as  increasing  the  stresses,  apply  also  in  the  polygonal  frame, 
and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  will  be  also  noted  that  the  system  of  notation  adopted  is 
simple,  and  assists  in  locating  any  stress  triangle  for  its  appropriate 
joint.  For  example,  the  triangle  for  the  joint  2  is  OBCy  the  load 
BC  in  the  force  polygon  being  the  one  applied  to  the  joint  2 
between  the  pieces  B  and  C.  Similarly  OEF  for  the  joint  5,  EF 
being  the  load  between  the  pieces  E  and  F\  and  for  the  joint  0 
the  triangle  OAO^  AO  being  the  reaction  R^  at  0,  between  the 
pieces  A  and  G\  and  so  on.  The  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
stress  lines  OAy  OB,  00,  OG,  etc.,  as  indicating  the  kind  of  stress 
in  each  piece  of  the  frame,  should  be  traced  out  for  each  triangle, 
recollecting  that  its  direction  of  action  will  change  from  triangle 
to  triangle  when  the  same  line  forms  a  part  of  different  triangles. 

In  any  of  the  frames  the  single  line  0  2,  0  6,  and  so  on,— improp- 
erly called  a  tie-beam,  as  it  may  be  flexible,  like  a  rope  or  chain, — 
and  the  compression  line  0  6  in  the  funicular  polygon  may  be 
omitted ;  but  the  walls  or  abutments  at  the  extreme  ends  must  be 
able  to  take  up  the  stress,  whether  tension  or  compression,  that  has 
been  found  to  exist  in  this  member  when  inserted. 

217.  Stability  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  and  second 
conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  structure.  (See  paragraphs  193  and 
194.)  If  a  bar  be  free  to  change  its  angular  position,  then  if  a  tie 
it  is  stable;  if  a  strut  it  is  unstable,  but  may  be  made  stable  by  fix- 
ing its  ends.  A  structure  wanting  in  stability  gives  way  by  the 
displacement  of  its  pieces  from  their  proper  position. 

Stability  should  exist  not  only  under  one  condition  of  loading, 
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but  under  reasonable  variations  in  the  loading,  and  each  bar  or 
member  should  be  stable. 

The  external  forces  applied  to  a  polygonal  frame  so  as  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium  considered  as  an  entire  system,  may  be  distrib- 
uted in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  each 
bar  taken  separately.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  pieces 
called  braces  connecting  any  two  joints  not  contiguous.  These 
supply  the  forces  necessary  at  the  joints  to  produce  the  equilibrium 
of  each  bar. 

These  braces  may  be  either  struts  or  ties.  They  introduce  two 
equal  and  opposite  forces,  which  cannot  therefore  alter  the  result- 
ant of  forces  applied  to  that  pair  of  joints  in  amount  nor  in  position,^ 
but  only  the  distribution  of  the  components  of  that  resultant  on  the 
two  joints  so  connected.  The  triangle  is  the  only  geometrical 
figure  the  relative  angular  position  of  whose  sides  cannot  be 
altered  within  the  limits  of  strength  of  its  sides.  The  introduc- 
tion of  braces,  then,  is  simply  to  subdivide  a  many-sided  polygon 
into  a  series  of  triangles  connected  together,  and  hence  the  triangle 
is  the  frame  or  truss  element.  A  polygonal  frame  of  more  than 
three  sides  may  change  its  form  without  altering  the  lengths  of  its 
sides.  A  rectangle  may  be  flattened  out  into  various  parallelograms 
with  the  same  base  and  various  altitudes. 

The  polygonal  frame  Fig.  73  might  be  changed  into  a  triangle 
or  a  four-sided  figure;  but  if  in  this  case  braces  be  introduced  join- 
ing the  joints  0, 2,  2,4,  4, 6,  2, 6,  and  4, 0,  no  piece  could  change  its 
relative  angular  position  within  its  limit  of  strength ;  or  if  1, 6,  5, 0, 
and  2, 4  be  connected  by  braces,  the  stability  of  the  frame  in  the 
plane  of  the  frame  will  be  secured ;  or  if  in  the  case  of  a  rectangle 
diagonal  braces  be  introduced,  the  frame  will  be  stable. 

None  of  these  frames  are,  however,  stable  laterally.  They  may 
fall  or  be  blown  over  as  a  whole  unless  held  in  position.  The 
necessity  of  introducing  braces  will  always  be  indicated  in  the 
stress  diagrams  by  gaps,  which  must  be  closed  by  lines  giving  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  the  stress  in  the  braces,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  position  and  direction  of  the  braces  themselves. 

218.  A  simple  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  braces 
in  a  polygonal  frame  is  given  in  Pigs.  75  and  76.  Fig.  75  repre- 
sents a  frame  composed  of  five  pieces,  -4,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  loaded 
with  a  single  weight  at  the  apex  or  joint  1,  the  members  being 
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symmetrically  arranged  with  respect  to  a  vertical  line  through  joint 
1.  The  load  being  at  the  centre  of  the  span,  the  reactions  R  and 
£,  Vill  be  equals  and  each  equal  to  one  half  of  the  total  load.  The 
force  polygon  Fig.  76  is  formed  by  laying  off  a  vertical  line  EA 
to  represent  the  total  load  at  1.  AB  acts  upwards  to  represent 
5,  and  DE  =  AB  upwards  for  E.  Then  for  the  joint  0  draw 
£e  and  Dd  parallel  to  the  pieces  E  and  D  of  the  frame,  for  the 
joint  2  draw  Aa  and  Bb  parallel  to  the  pieces  A  and  B,  and  for 
the  horizontal  member  C  draw  an  indefinite  horizontal  line  Cc, 
Tliese  radiating  lines  do  not  meet  in  one  point.  Equilibrium 
requires  a  closed  triangle  or  polygon  representing  the  stresses  and 
forces  at  each  joint  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  each  bar. 


B,C.D 


Fig.  75. 


Pig.  76. 


The  diagram  with  full  lines  gives  a  triangle  for  the  joints  0  and  2, 
hot  there  are  no  closed  triangles  or  other  polygon  for  the  joints  1, 
3,  and  4,  Stress  lines  must  then  be  introduced  in  the  diagrams. 
The  choice  of  the  precise  directions  for  these  lines  is  entirely  arbi- 
trary, provided  the  pieces  introduced  are  parallel  to  these  lines  and 
the  lengths  of  the  members  D,  (7,  B  are  proportioned  so  that  the 
braces  may  join  the  joint  1  with  the  joints  3  and  4.  As  this  might 
introduce  a  want  of  symmetry  or  other  objectionable  feature,  it  is 
usual  to  fix  upon  the  lengths  of  the  pieces  D,  C,  and  B,  thereby 
fixing  the  position  of  the  joints  3  and  4,  and  introduce  the  braces 
1, 4  and  1,  3  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  75,  drawing  lines 
in  the  stress  diagram  ac  and  dc  parallel  to  them  and  intersecting 
the  horizontal  stress  line  at  c. 

Then  ac  represents  the  stress  in  1,  3;  dc  the  stress  in  1,  4;  and 
Cc  the  stress  in  the  piece  C.  Then  for  every  joint  there  will  be  a 
closed  stress  triangle  or  polygon. 


Joints.. 

...    0 
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2 

3 

4 

Polygons 
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It  is  well  to  note  that  although  equilibrium  requires  the  stress 
polygon  to  close,  it 'does  not  require  it  to  be  a  regular  polygon  with 
all  salient  angles.  There  may  be  re-entrant  angles,  and  the  stress 
lines  may  cross  each  other,  as  seen  by  following  the  stress  lines 
EAaceEy  forming  a  closed  polygon. 

Although  the  principles  upon  which  the  kinds  of  stress  in  each 
piece  are  determined  have  been  fully  explained,  the  importance  of 
not  only  a  clear  understanding  of  them,  but  a  facility  in  making 
these  determinations  will  justify  the  repetition,  as  confusion  and 
error  often  result  in  applying  this  method,  called  the  Graphical 
Method,  of  determining  stresses  from  a  want  of  clearness  on  this 
subject.     See  paragraphs  212  and  214. 

For  the  joint  0  the  stress  angle  is  DEeD,  Since  DE  represents 
the  reaction  R  it  acts  upwards;  hence  Ee,  the  stress  in  the  piece  E, 
acts  inwards  on  it  towards  the  joint  0,  and  consequently  the  stress 
is  one  of  compression. 

Dcy  the  stress  in  the  piece  Z),  then  acts  to  the  right  or  outwards 
from  the  joint  0,  hence  the  stress  is  one  of  tension;  and  similarly 
for  the  joint  2.  The  stress  polygon  for  the  joint  1  is  EAaceE;  then 
EA,  the  load  at  1,  acts  downwards;  A  a,  the  stress  in  piece  A,  acts 
upwards  to  the  left,  hence  inwards  on  the  piece  A  towards  the  joint 
1,  and  so  compression;  ac,  the  stress  in  1,  3,  acts  downwards  towards 
the  right  or  away  from  joint  1,  hence  the  stress  is  one  of  tension ; 
ce  also  acts  downwards  to  the  left  or  outwards  on  1,  4  from  the 
joint  1,  hence  tension;  Ee  acts  upwards  towards  the  right  or  inwards 
on  the  piece  E  towards  the  joint  1,  hence  compression.  Ee,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  triangle  Eel),  acts  towards  the  left,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  cross  polygon  it  acts  towards  the  right,  and  in  both  cases  indi- 
cates compression  on  the  piece  E;  and  similarly  for  other  stress 
lines. 

219.  The  preceding  discussions,  as  regards  the  equilibrium  or 
balance  of  any  system  of  forces  in  one  plane,  the  relations  between 
the  externally  applied  forces,  and  the  kind,  magnitude,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  stresses  developed,  embody  all  of  the  essential  principles 
required  in  the  solution  of  all  problems  connected  witli  forces, 
stresses,  and  stability  in  framed  structures.  The  same  force  and 
stress  polygons  are  required,  whether  it  be  desired  to  use  the  trigo- 
nometrical or  graphical  methods  in  their  determination.  In  the 
trigonometrical  solutions  the  diagrams  are  not  drawn  to  scale;  the 
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relative  dimensions  are  calculated  from  the  known  lengths  and 
angles  by  means  of  the  simple  formulae  for  the  solution  of  triangles, 
for  which  the  diagrams  give  sufficient  data^  whether  the  external 
forces  are  parallel  or  inclined.  This  method  for  the  simpler  and 
less  complex  frames  is  the  easiest,  most  desirable,  and  accurate. 

For  the  more  complex  frames  the  graphical  methods  are  far 
more  simple  and  require  much  less  labor.  But  absolute  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  diagrams  are 
made  to  a  proper  scale.  An  error  made  in  one  part  will  be  carried 
entirely  through  the  diagrams,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  lines, 
triangles,  and  polygons  built  one  on  the  other  and  each  dependent 
upon  the  other.  The  method  is,  however,  used  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  with  complicated  frames.  With  care  the  results  will 
agree  closely  with  those  determined  by  the  more  troublesome  calcu- 
lations, and  usually  near  enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  re- 
sults should  be  checked  occasionally  by  exact  calculations  in  order 
to  avoid  errors  and  confusion. 

The  preceding  discussions  have  been  entered  into  without  any 
reference  to  the  strength  and  stiflhess  of  the  pieces  composing  the 
structure. 

The  subject  of  stability  of  block-work  structures,  such  as 
masonry  piers,  abutments,  and  arches,  will  be  discussed  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

That  of  fixed  and  rigid  connections  of  joints,  involving  the 
questions  of  strength  and  stiffness,  will  be  considered  in  another 
article. 

Certain  more  complicated  structures,  as  bridge  and  roof  trusses 
or  frames,  will  be  further  discussed  in  another  article. 


ART.  XXIII. 

SHEARS  AND  BENDING  MOMENTS  ON  GIRDERS  AND  BEAMS. 

220.  The  principles  discussed  and  formulae  deduced  in  this 
article  are  also  entirely  independent  of  the  material  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  material  in  the  cross-section  of  the  beams,  being 
the  same  for  timber,  iron,  or  stone,  and  for  solid,  hollow,  or  any 
other  form  of  cross-section,  and  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
lengths  of  the  beams,  the  manner  of  supporting  or  fixing  their  ends. 
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and  upon  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  load^  that  is, 
whether  loaded  at  a  single  point  or  at  several  points,  or  uniformly 
loaded  oyer  a  part  of  its  length  or  over  its  entire  length,  or,  finally, 
a  combination  of  these  systems  of  loading. 

Bending  moments  are  often  combined  and  associated  with 
direct  compression  on  the  same  member,  as  in  long  struts  or  col- 
umns, and  also  in  the  chords  of  trusses  under  certain  conditions  of 
loading  and  arrangements  of  the  member.  Where  practicable  it  is 
well  to  avoid  this  combination  of  bending  and  direct  stress. 

Beams  are  horizontal  or  inclined  pieces  of  any  material,  such 
as  wood  or  iron,  that  are  acted  upon  by  forces,  generally  weights 
resting  on  its  top  or  suspended  from  it.  They  may  be  fixed  at  one 
end  and  free  at  the  other,  in  which  case  they  are  called  cantilevers; 
or  they  may  he  supported  only  or  fixed  at  both  ends;  or  they  may 
be  continuous  over  three  or  more  supports.  The  conditions  of 
strain  will  be  different  in  each  case.  Again,  they  may  be  loaded 
at  any  single  or  isolated  point  or  at  a  series  of  points;  or  they  may 
be  uniformly  loaded  over  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  length.  The 
strength  of  any  given  beam  varies  with  each  of  the  above  con- 
ditions. Tihe  only  cases,  however,  that  will  be  considered  here 
are :  first,  a  beam  or  cantilever  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  or  uniformly  loaded  over  its  entire  length ;  and,  second,  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with  a  single  weight  at 
the  centre,  or  uniformly  loaded  over  its  entire  length.  But  as  the 
greatest  effect  of  the  load  is  what  we  wish  to  determine  in  any 
case,  only  two  cases  of  loading  are  really  necessary  to  consider,  for 
the  effect  of  a  uniform  load  is  the  same  as  that  of  half  its  amount 
concentrated  at  the  end,  or  at  the  centre  of  the  beanl;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  beam  that  will  carry  safely  a  given  concentrated  load  at  its 
end,  or  centre  when  supported  at  both  ends,  will  carry  safely  twice 
that  load  when  uniformly  distributed  over  its  entire  length. 

221.  In  either  case  the  load  produces  a  bending  action  on  the 
beam,  and  if  sufficiently  great  will  break  the  beam  crosswise  or 
transversely  to  its  length.  This  necessarily  requires  both  the  ele- 
ments of  force  or  weight  and  a  distance  or  lever-arm,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  these  two  elements  is  called  a  moment,  and  as  applied  to 
beams  the  bending  moment,  or  moment  of  the  external  forces.  A 
moment  necessarily  involves  what  is  called  a  couple  in  mechanics, 
which  may  be  defined  as  two  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  forces  act-^ 
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ing  in  the  same  plane  but  not  in  the  same  straight  line.     The  per- 

pendicalar  distance  between  these  forces  is  called  the  lever-arm  of 

the  couple,  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  the  product  of  one  of 

the  parallel  forces  by  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them. 

Then,  as  applied  to  beams,  we  have  in 

the  first  case  a  weight  W  acting  at  the , 

end  of  the  beam,  and  an  equal  upward  ^^  \w    tu 


w 


force  at  the  point  of  support,  constitut- 
ing the  couple,  the  lever-arm  of  which  ^ 
is  /,  and  the  bending-moment  W7.    It  ^ 
the  load  W  is  uniformly  spread  over 
the  beam,  as  represented  by  the  shaded  Fig.  77. 

rectangles  on  top  of  the  beam,  the  maximum  bending  action  would 
be  the  same  as  if  ^  PF  were  placed  at  the  free  end,  and  in  this 

Wl 
case  the  bending-moment  would  be  — -.     In  addition  to  this  bend- 

ing  action,  which  we  see  would  gradually  increase  from  the  end  to 
the  point  of  support  where  it  is  the  greatest  possible,  it  is  evident 
that  the  load  must  be  transmitted,  as  it  were,  from  A  to  B,  and  con- 
aequently  it  would  tend  to  cut  or  sever  the  beam,  in  each  success- 
ive position,  along  certain  planes.  This  is  called  the  shearing 
force,  and  for  a  beam  loaded  at  the  end  it  would  be  constant  at 
€?ery  point  and  equal  to  W.  But,  as  will  be  easily  seen,  when  uni- 
formly loaded  the  shearing  force  is  nothing  at  the  extreme  free  end 
A,  bnt  gradually  increases  as  each  successive  weight  is  added  until 
it  reaches  a  maximum  at  B  equal  to  W=w-\-w-}'W-\'W  +  Wy 
etc.  In  the  first  case  it  can  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a 
rectangle,  and  in  the  second  by  the  ordinates  of  a  triangle.  (See 
Fig.  77.) 

228.  The  beam  AB,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with 
^^-_ ,)iw  the  weight  fT  at  the  centre,  is  evi- 

dently in  the  same  condition  as  two 
beams  fixed  at  the  centre  C,  and 
pulled  upwards  at  the  two  points  of 
support  A  and  i5  by  a  force  eqnal 
to  i  W,  in  which  case  the  bending 
Fio.  78.  moment  at  the  centre  would  be 

iWxil  =  iWl,  the  force  W  being  conceived  to  be  divided  into 
the  two  forces  i  FT,  forming  the  two  couples,  the  one  a  left  and  the 


in |ir--^Kl 
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other  a  right  handed  couple,  and  the  moment  of  either  con  pie  being 
the  bending-moment  at  the  centre  Cy  where  it  is  a  maximum.  For 
the  uniform  load  we  may^  as  before^  assume  \  W  concentrated  at  the 
centre^  in  which  case  the  forces  of  the  couple  would  he  iW  and 
the  leyer-arm  il,  and  the  bending  moment  equal  to  i  FT  x  i?  =  i  Wl, 
W  being  equal  to  wl,  and  iWl  =  iwP.  Or  we  may  proceed  as 
follows :  The  upward  forces  at  A  and  B  are  called  the  reactions  at 
the  points  of  support.  We  would  then  have  for  the  moment  of  the 
reactions,  with  respect  to  an  axis  through  C,iWxil  =  i  Wl,  a  right- 
handed  couple.  The  weight  between  A  and  C=iW, and  being  uni- 
formly distributed  its  resultant  would  act  half-way  between  A  and 
C,  or  at  a  distance  il  from  C;  hence  its  moment  with  respect  to  C 
would  be  ^Wx  il  =  i Wl,  a  left-handed  couple,  and  consequently 
the  resultant  moment  at  C  would  he^m  —  iWl  =  iWl  =  iwP,  For 
the  shearing  force  in  the  first  case  we  have  the  reaction  at  ^  =  the 
shearing  force,  which  would  be  constant  and  equal  to  i  FT  until  the 
centre  is  reached,  where  it  would  suddenly  be  cancelled  and  made 
=  0  by  the  downward  weight  at  C.  The  same  condition  would 
exist  between  B  and  C.  This,  again,  could  be  represented  by  the 
ordinates  of  a  rectangle,  the  length  being  =  il,  and  height  to  scale 
=  i  W.  In  the  second  case,  for  a  uniform  load  the  shearing  force  at 
A  and  B  would  be  equal  to  the  reaction  i  W,  but  would  gradually 
diminish  as  each  of  the  small  loads  w  are  reached,  as  they  act  down- 
wards, whereas  the  reaction  is  upwards,  and  would  be  =  0  at  the  point 
C.  This  can  be  represented  by  two  right-angle  triangles,  the 
base  of  each  being  =  il,  and  the  altitudes  =  iW si  A  and  B,  The 
shearing  force  vanishes  at  the  apex  of  each  triangle  C,  where 
i W—  (w  +  w  +  w  +  w+W'\-w-\-w+w  +  w-\'W)  =  0.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  value  of  the  bending  moment  is  independent 
of  the  form  of  the  beam,  it  making  no  difference  whether  the 
beam  is  solid  or  hollow,  round  or  square,  or  any  other  shape,  but 
that  it  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  beam  is  loaded  or  sup- 
ported, and  can  be  expressed  by  the  general  form  MWl,  in  which 
J/  will  be  1,  i,  i,  i,  as  seen  in  the  above  special  cases.  (See  Figs. 
77  and  78.)  This  bending  action  must  be  resisted  by  the  stresses 
developed  in  the  beam,  and  these  depend  entirely  upon  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  beams  and  upon  the  form  of  cross-section,  and  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  idea  of  the  couple  is  also 
involved  in  this  resistance,  and  the  bending  moment  is  resisted  by. 
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and  must  not  exceed,  the  moment  of  the  reeistaiioeB  or  stresses  de- 
Teloped.  If  a  beam  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  both  an  isolated 
load  and  one  uniformly  distribnted,  the  resultant  bending  moment  at 
any  point  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  moments. 

Continuous  beams  and  beams  fixed  at  both  ends  will  be  dis- 
cnssed  later. 

228.  With  the  above  illustrations  and  principles  understood,  we 
can  now  find  the  general  formulae  «^ 

for  bending  moments  and  shear- ^  ^ ^ 

ing  stress.    Fig.  79  represents  a^^  '  | 

cantilever  beam  fixed  at  one  end  ^  "^  ^'^^  ig.-^<c._^ 

and  loaded  with  a  single  weight  ^ ., ;__  JSH^ J 

W  and  a  uniformly  distributed  ^ 

weight  of  w  per  unit  of  length;  / 

is  the  length  of  the  beam  and  x  any  distance  from  the  free  end. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  distance  x  = 


=1 


fw 


Fig.  79. 


Jf=  Wx  + 


wx 


(67) 


For  the  point  CyX^l\  hence  max.  bending  moment  = 


M,=  m+^, 


(68) 


If  there  is  only  a  uniform  load  on  the  beam,  W^O  and 


W7^ 


and  for  maxunum  bending  moment 


(70) 


If  there  is  only  a  single  load  on  the  beam,  w  =:  0  and 

M=  Wz,  . (71) 

and  for  maximum  bending  moment 

M,=  Wl. (72) 
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For  the  shear  at  any  point  B^ 

8=W+wx. (73) 

For  the  shear  at  any  point  C  =  max!, 

8.^W+wl (74) 

For  the  shear  at  any  point  with  only  a  uniform  load  Tr=  0, 

8=^wx\    S.^wl. (76) 

For  the  shear  at  any  point  with  only  a  single  load  t^  =  0^ 

8^W\    8,:=^W. (76) 

M^  and  8^  stand  for  max.  bending  and  max.  shear,  respectively. 

The  following  are  the  general  f ormulsB  for  bending  moments  of 
beams  simply  supported  at  both  ends: 

In  Fig.  80  the  beam  is  loaded  with  a  single  weight  at  the  centre 

and  a  uniformly  distributed  weight. 

-  . 1 ^^^i    In  this  case  the  reactions  are  equal, 

A  t      ^      ?     f  -'.B    and  each  equal  to  one  half  the  sum 

^i^«t-^^-^^  «i     -W^  of  the  loads. 

the  bending  moment  at  d  =  Jf  =  Bx jj-; .    •    .    (77) 

and  when  jc  =  ^,  we  have 

max.  bending  moment  at  (?  =  Jf,  =  -^^ §■•  •    •    P^) 

Substituting  the  value  of  B,  we  have 

m  — 2 g-,    •    •    •    •    •    \i^) 

and 

•2--T  =  T+T-T=^-=^4  +  8^'--    (80) 
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For  a  single  load  at  the  centre  v}  =  0, 

if=¥- (81) 

and  for  maxiTniiTn  bending  moment  10  ^0, 

Wl 
i^.  =  -T- (82) 

For  a  imiform  load  alone  W^O, 

M=^'-^,      .......    (83) 

and  for  maxininm  bending  moment  W^O, 

^,  =  ^' (84) 

For  the  general  value  of  the  shear^ 

S  =  11  — tax (86) 

For  the  max.  value  of  the  shear  z  =:0, 

S,  =  E  =  ^^. (86) 

This  max.  value  is  found  at  the  point  A,  where 

The  min.  shear  is  at  the  centre,  where 

.=:l.S,=B-^L±^  =  0..        .    .    (87) 

For  convenience,  positive  bending  moments  cause  convexity 
downward  or  produce  tension  in  the  lower  fibres,  and  negative 
moments  the  reverse.  Positive  shears  tend  to  cause  the  left-hand 
portion  to  move  upward  on  the  right,  and  negative  the  reverse. 

Had  we  placed  the  single  load  W  at  any  point  other  than  the 
(»ntre,  at  d  for  instance,  the  principle  would  remain  the  same. 
Instead,  however,  of  the  reactions  due  to  this  load  being  iW,  the 
reaction  at  A  would  be  more  and  at  B  less  than  ^  W;  the  sum  of 
the  two  would  still  be  =  W,  that  part  of  the  reaction  due  to  the 
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distributed  load  remaining  the  same  =  — ,  to  find  the  reactions 
due  to  FTaoting  at  d,  from  the  principle  of  the  lever^ 

r:r,::dB:Ad,    and    r:  Wr.dB  :l; 

hence 

WdB        ^  WAd 

^=  __    and    r.=-^. 

If  Ad  is  =  i/,  dB  =  \l,  and  hence  r  =  f  fT,  r,  =  JIT,  and  the  total 

reaction  at-4  =  iZ  =  f  ^+  -^-;  then  the  bending  moment  due  to 

the  load  W  would  be  greatest  at  d,  that  due  to  the  uniform  load 
would  be  greatest  at  the  centre  c,  and  the  greatest  bending  action 
due  to  both  loads  would  be  at  some  point  between  d  and  c,  its  posi- 
tion depending  on  the  relative  amounts  or  value  of  the  two  loads 
(the  resultant  of  the  uniform  load  acting  at  c).  This  point  is  found 
by  the  rule  for  finding  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  or  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  uniform  load  covers  only  a  part  of  the  length  of 
the  beam,  its  resultant  would  pass  at  the  middle  of  the  distance 
occupied  by  the  load,  its  reactions  would  be  found  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever,  and  the  moments  at  any  point  would  be  found  as 
before.  Whatever  may  be  the  positions  of  the  loads,  the  reactions 
due  to  them  must  be  found;  then  the  moment  at  any  point  will  be 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  reaction,  and  that  of  any 
load  or  loads,  with  respect  to  the  axis  passing  through  the  point 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces-  If  no  loads  exist 
between  the  reaction  and  the  point,  the  reaction  by  its  distance  to 
the  point  is  the  final  moment.  If  loads  exist,  the  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  load  by  its  distance  from  the  axis  must  be  deducted 
from  the  moment  of  the  reaction.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to- 
beams  supported  at  both  ends.  In  the  cantilever  the  moment  at 
any  point  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  force?^ 
between  the  point  and  the  free  end  of  the  beam. 

224.  As  an  infinite  number  of  different  conditions  of  loading 
can  be  used,  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  by  a  general  formulae 
all  such  conditions;  but  as  the  principle  is  simple  and  the  same  for 
all,  one  or  two  illustrations  will  be  sufficient.  Instead  of  finding 
the  expression  for  the  final  moment  in  terms  of  the  loads,  and  the 
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distance  from  each  load  to  the  axis,  it  will  be  found  in  terms 
inTolring  the  distances  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
aereral  loads,  as  these  are  always  known.  Only  one  term  will  then 
contain  a  variable  ^tor.  This  method  simplifies  the  numerical 
work,  makes  the  formulse  applicable  to  the  conditions  of  loading 
usually  found  when  a  train  comes  on  a  bridge  for  instance,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  applicable  to  any  other  system  of  loads.  Assum- 
ing, then,  a  series  of  loads  with  fixed  distances  between  their  centres 
to  move  on  a  cantilever  beam  and  occupy 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  81,  and  desig-     <;.  r^::H;pJd_u^^eHpinB 

Dating  the  several  loads  as  w,w^,w^,w^,    ^ -J — ^— |— 1~|;-] 

etc.,  to  w„  as  in  Fig.  81,  the  moment  at  "^  wn  w^  w^  w,  xo 
any  point  c  would  be  the  sum  of  the  mo-  ' 

ments  of  each  load.  Calling  the  distances  between  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  respective  loads  a,  ft,  c,  d,  etc.,  the  sum  of  the 
moments  will  be 

M^w(a  +  b  +  c4'd  +  .,.  +  x)  +  w,{Jb  +  c  +  d  +  ...•{'X)  + 

w,  (c  +  d  +  .  .  .  a?)  +  w,  (tf  +  •  .  •  ic)  +  ^n^ 
=  «?  a  +  (w  a  +  w J  J  +  (w  +  w,  -f  t(;,)  J  +  (Wj  +  «;,  +  w^) 
rf  +  .  .  .  +  (w  +  «;,  +  w,  +  tf;,  +  .  .  .  +  w„)  a;,  = 
M, (88) 

in  which  z  is  the  only  unknown  quantity.  Knowing  the  .distance 
between  w  and  t^„,  and  the  position  of  w  with  respect  to  the  end  of 
the  beam,  x  can  be  easily  found  for  any  position  of  the  loads  on  the 
beam.  For  the  max.  bending  moment  at  A,  x  becomes  the  distance 
between  wheel  w^  and  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam,  which  would  be 
=  /  —  (a +  *  +  <;  +  <?+  etc.),  if  w  is  at  the  free  end  of  the  beam. 
If  w  moves  to  the  right,  x  would  increase,  or  if  the  loads  move  to 
the  left  X  would  decrease,  by  the  same  amount  of  distance.  Eq.  (88) 
18  general,  whatever  be  the  distance  between  loads,  or  whether  they 
Ttty  or  not.  But  in  using  the  locomotive-wheel  concentrations 
the  distances  a,  h,  c,  etc,  would  be  constant  for  the  same  loco- 
motive. We  might  have  found  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  all 
the  loads,  and  then  have  found  the  moment.  The  position  of  the 
reraltant  is  found  by  dividing  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of 
each  weight  by  the  sum  of  the  weights,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
distance  of  the  resultant  from  the  axis  of  moments,  at  c  in  this 
case.    The  bending  moment  on  a  cantilever  beam  at  any  point  is 
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simply  due  to  the  loads  between  that  axis  or  point  and  the  free  end 
of  the  beam  B,  and  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  loads  between  the 
point  or  axis  and  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam  A.  The  same  condi- 
tion determines  the  shearing  stress  at  any  point,  being  the  sum  of 
the  loads  between  the  point  and' the  free  end  of  the  beam. 


iSf  =  w  +  Wj  -f  tt;^ . 


(89) 


for  any  point  between  the  loads  w^  and  w^^  and  for  any  point  to 
left  of  i^„, 

8=:W  -{•W^-^W^'\'W^'\-  .  ,  .Wn (90) 

For  beams  supported  at  its  two  ends  and  loaded  with  any  system 
of  isolated  weights,  as  those  of  a  locomotive  called  the  wheel-con- 
centrations^ we  have  the  following:  Fig.  82  shows  the  relation 

between  the  forces  or  loads  and  the 
reactions.  We  find  the  reactions  R 
and  R^  by  the  pr\nciple  of  the  lever, 
after  finding  the  position  of  the  re- 
sultant by  the  rule  for  finding  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces.  To  find  the 
position  of  the  resultant  Wy  let  x^  be  its  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  front  load  w^ ,  which  we  desire  to  find;  then 

(w,  +  w,  +  w^  +  w,  +  w,  +  w,)x, 

=  wfi  +  wfi  -f  wj^a  +  *)  +  ^4(0  +  i  +  ^)  +  «^»(«  +  i  +  <?  +  rf) 

=    (W,  +  W,  +   tt^4   +  «^.  +  ^^.)«  +    K   +  ^4   +  ^^'^  +  «^.)6 

-f(w,  +  «^.  +  «^.)c  +  (tt^.  +  v^^d  +  wfi\ 
hence 

•      w,  -f  w,  +  w,  +  w^  +  w'*  +  w« 
K  .  .  .  tg,)  ft  -f  (tg,  .  .  .  w^  c  +  (t^»  +  vi^  d  -f  w.e    ,gj. 
^1  +  «^.  +  ^«  +  ^^4  +  ^.  +  W'e 

The  loads  and  the  distances  between  their  centres  of  gravity 
being  known,  we  can  easily  find  x^,  the  distance  from  w,  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  system  of  loads.     Then 


R  = 


Wx  CB 
I 


and    7?,  = 


WxAC 
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The  length  of  the  span  AB  =  l^  and  the  distance  of  te^.  from  A 
being  known, 

AC^^AD-^x (92) 

Or  ve  can  find  the  reactions  by  finding  the  reactions  for  each  load 
separately  and  adding  these  together.  For  load  w^,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever, 

for  w^ 

for«„ 

md  80  on  for  the  other  loads.    Hence 

R^  ^ 

,  w^{c  +  rf  +  6  +  a;)  +  w^d  +  6  +  a;)  +  w^{e  +  x)  +  w^x 

^  - 

which  gives  the  total  reaction  at  A,  Fig.  82,  which  is  also  the  shear  at 
A,  and  contains  but  one  unknown  or  variable  quantity,  viz.,  x.  If 
the  loads  move  forward  towards  A,  x  increases;  if  to  the  rear,  x 
decreases.  If  another  load  comes  on  the  beam,  w^  and  so  on  to  w^ 
would  be  introduced  in  the  formula,  and  x  in  each  case  would  rep- 
reaent  the  distance  between  the  rear  weight  and  B  the  right-hand 
Kipport,  which  will  always  be  known.    Having  B, 

i2.=  W-B; 
and  we  can  now  find  the  bending  moment  at  any  number  of  points. 
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Moment  at  i>  =  i?  x  y ;    at  G,  if  =  B{y+a)  —  to,a;    at  K, 
i/  =  i?(y  +  a  -I-  J)  -  w,{a  +  ft)  -  wj); 

and  at  (7,  making  Kc  =  ^^ 

if,  =  i?(y  +  a  +  6  +  y)  -t(7,(a  +  6  +  g)  -  «>,(»  +  j)  -  »,y; 
or 
M.=:Ry  +  (B^  w,)a  +  (R-  «;.- w,)*+(i?-tt;,-tt^,-wjj.  (94) 

R  in  equation  (94)  is  also  the  shear  at  A,  where  it  is  a  maximum. 
This  continues  constant  to  D.  Between  D  and  G  it  is  i?  —  «;, ; 
between  G  and  iT  it  is  i?  —  w,  —  w,;  between  K  and  C  it  is 
B  —  w^  —  w^"  w^'y  and  at  C,  the  point  of  maximum  bending, 
it  is  zero, — the  shear  being  least  where  the  bending  is  the 
greatest,  and,  vice  versa,  the  bending  moments  at  A  and  B  being 
R^  i^Bi    zero  and  the  shear  a  maximum  and 

aJ Q   j>  |9  ■   ,    , ^  equal  to  B. 

^^B       ▼11;    }  ^   \       P        ^^^'  I^  there  are  the  same  number 

*<^  t«|t  •     4   »    •     ^     qI  equal  loads  or  forces  symmetrically 

situated  with  respect  to  the  centre  of 

the  length  of  the  beam,  the  expression  and  calculation  for  the 

bending  moment  can  be  somewhat  simplified.    (See  Fig.  83.) 

B  =  B^  =  w^  +  w^  +  w^=zw^  +  w^  +  w^  =  3w, 

maximum  bending  moment  at  the  centre. 

C^M.^Bx  AC-w,  X  GC^w,DC^w,Ea 

Assuming  i^,  =  w,  =  1000  lbs.,  w^  =  w^^  2000  lbs.,  w^=:w^  = 
3000  lbs.,  I  =  20  feet,  AG  =  4',  GD  =  2',  DE  =  2',  JP(7=  3';  then 
we  have 

il/,  =  6000  X  11  -  1000  X  7-2000  X  6  -  3000  X  3  =  40000 ft.-lb8. 

By  the  usual  method  this  requires  finding  the  reaction,  and  the 
use  of  five  terms.  But  the  result  will  be  the  same  in  this  case  if 
we  simply  add  together  the  product  of  the  loads  on  one  side  of  the 
centre  by  their  respective  distances  from  the  nearest  point  of  sup- 
port, viz. : 

M,  =3  1000  X  4  +  2000  X  6  +  3000  X  8  =  40000  ft.-lbs. 
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226.  There  is  one  condition  of  loading  of  great  importance 
and  common  occurrence.  -  When  a  heavy  wagon^  road  engine^  or 
railway  locomotive  comes  on  a  bridge  the  weight  upon  one  pair  of 
▼heels  is  supported  directly  by  cross-girders  or  floor-beams.  These 
with  the  reactions  constitute  two  equal  couples^  the  force  of  which 
\8  the  weight  upon  one  of  the  wheels  and  its  lever-arm  equal  to  the 
distance  between  each  wheel  and  the  ends  of  the  beam  nearest  it, 
in  the  case  of  a  single-track  bridge^  when  the  wheels  are  equal 
distance  from  the  centre  line.  If  the  wheels  are  not  symmetrically 
placed  with  respect  to  the  centre  line,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find 
the  reactions  by  the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  then  the  bending 
moment  at  any  point  by  the  ordinary  rules.  This  case  usually 
occurs  in  double-track  highway  and  railway  bridges,  as  it  rarely 
will  happen  that  both  tracks  are  loaded  at  exactly  the  same  time; 
bnt  to  provide  for  this  contingency  the  bending  moment  should  be 
foand  on  the  assumption  of  both  tracks  being  loaded  at  the  same 
time.  Each  reaction  or  force  of  the  equal  couples  will  be  the 
weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels,  and  the  lever-arm  of  the  couple  will  be 
the  distance  from  the  resultant,  of  the  weight  on  a  pair  of  wheels, 
which  would  act  midway  between  each  pair,  to  the  ends  of  the 
beam.  These  three  cases  are  represented  in  Figs.  84,  85,  and  86, 
and  by  the  corresponding  equations. 


a!        DC    E        !B        Ai C  P  F  E      IB  \      D  F  EC  D       E        B 

FiQ.  84.  Fio.  85.  Fio.  86. 


In  each  of  the  three  figures  the  same  letters  correspond  to  the 
same  quantities,  points,  and  distances. 

R  and  R^  are  the  reactions,  w  and  w  the  loads  on  the  wheels,  I  the 
length  of  the  spans,  0  the  centre  of  the  spans,  D  and  B  the  position 
of  the  loads,  x  and  p  the  lever-arms  of  the  couples,  DB  the  distance 
between  a  pair  of  wheels  called  the  gauge  =  g.  In  Fig.  84  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  occurs  at  points  D  and  E  ^  M^  =  wx=:  wy. 
B  —  It^:=w.    The  moment  increases  from  AtoD  and  from  Bio  E 
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gradually  from  Otowx  and  wy;  between  D  and  E  it  is  constant  and 
uniform  =  tox  =  wy.    Taking  moments  with  respect  to  C,  we  haye 

R{^  +  ^)  —  '^ig  =  -Sx  =  wx. 

If  the  load  was  uniformly  distributed  from  AtoD  and  B  to  E  the 
resultant  of  the  load  would  be  distant  from  A  =  iz  and  the  load 
=  wjc  =  w,  and  the  moment  would  be 


wx 


(95) 


or  one  half  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  isolated  loads.  The 
shearing  force  at  -4  =  iS  =  i?  =  w,  and  is  constant  to  D,  where  it  is 
zero,  and  continues  zero  between  D  and  E;  beyond  E  it  is  equal 
E  =  R^  =  w  to  B.  For  uniform  load  S  =  R  =  w^x  =  w,  gradu- 
ally decreasing  to  zero  at  D, 

In  Fig.  85  i?  =  -'^  and  R^  =  -y-.  The  bending  moment  grad- 
ually increases  from  0  at  -4  to  R{x  —  ^g)  at  D,  and  at  the  point  F 
it  becomes  R{x  —  i^)  +  R\g  —  w\g  =  Rx  --  iwg.  From  B  the 
moment  increases  from  0  bX  B  to  R^{g  —  ig)  at  E,  and  at  the 
point  F  it  becomes  R^{y  —  ig)  +  R,ig  —  wig  =  R^y  —  wig;  but 
substituting  values  of  R  and  R^,  we  find  that 


Rx  —  iw^r  =  5,y  —  iwg  =  ^^^  —  iwg. . 


(96) 


The  shear  at  -4  =  72,  and  is  constant  to  D;  from  D  to  E\t  is 
=  —  «7  +  -ff,  and  downward.  From  -ff  to  JE^  it  is  constant  and  equal 
to  R^i  from  J^  to  -P  it  is  =  iJ,  —  w,  and  constant  to  F,  With  a 
single  load  w^  not  at  the  centre  of  the  beam  the  bending  moment 

at  that  point  =  Rx  =  R^y  =  — y^. 

In  Fig.  86  72  =  ij,  =  w,.  The  moment  increases  from  AtoD 
where  it  is  i?  x  AD;  at  i?'  it  is  Rx  —  w^^,  at  JE^  it  is  -B  (x+ig)  —  «r-gr, 
and  at  0 it  is  R  x  Ac  —  w  X  DC  —  w  X  EC,  and  is  the  same  aa  at 
E,  as  the  last  two  expressions  can  be  reduced  to  the  same  yalue. 
Similar  expressions  can  be  obtained  in  using  iZ,.  The  bending  mo- 
ment is  uniform  from  E  to  D.  The  sliear  is  constant  from  R  to  D 
and  equal  to  R,  from  D  to  E  constant  and  =  R  —  w,a,t E  =^  R  ^  2w 
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=  0,  and  is  zero  between  E  and  D.  These  expressions  obtained  in 
this  paragraph  are  of  constant  application  in  floor-beams  of  bridges, 
aod  are  also  of  use  for  continuous  beams. 

The  weight  of  the  beam  or  truss  itself  is  not  considered  in  these 
relations.  When  necessary  it  is  simply  treated  as  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load,  and  the  two  results  are  combined  for  the  final 
moment  or  shear. 

If  the  load  is  carried  to  floor-beams  by  stringers,  as  in  ordinary 
bridge  trusses  where  the  floor-beams  are  from  15  to  25  feet  apart, 
the  loads  w^  are  to  be  taken  as  the  resultant  loads  supported  by  the 
floor-beams.  This  does  not  change  the  equations  except  in  the 
amount  of  the  loads  w.  This  condition  will  be  fully  explained  in 
another  article. 

The  fioor  of  a  highway  bridge  is  assumed  to  carry  so  much 
weight  per  square  foot.  Each  floor-beam  carries  an  area  of  floor 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  floor-beam  multiplied  by  the  distance 
between  them,  if  placed  at  equal  distances  apart;  if  not,  by  a  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  the  intervening  spaoes  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  joist  or  floor-beams  of  a  wharf  or 
warehouse  of  any  kind.  In  both  cases  it  is  assumed  to  be  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  length  of  the  floor-beam. 

POSITIONS  OF  LOADS  FOR  HAXIMITH  BENDING  MOMENTS  AND 
FOR  MAXIMUM  SHEARS  IN  BEAMS. 

227.  In  the  preceding  discussion  the  positions  of  the  loads  have 
been  assumed,  and  the  bending  moments  and  shears  determined 
from  the  given  conditions. 

This  is  all  that  is  needed  when  the  loads  are  fixed,  or,  as  usually 
called,  dead  loads,  which  include  the  weights  of  the  beams  them- 
fiehee  when  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  considered,  and  also  the 
weights  of  the  walls,  or  the  floors  with  their  loads  above  or  resting 
upon  them.  But  whenever  the  loads  are  shifting,  moving,  or  roll- 
ing, which  are  called  live  loads,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine those  positions  or  conditions  which  will  produce  maximum 
effects.  In  this  case,  assuming  a  beam  to  be  horizontal  and  to  be 
subjected  to  vertical  loads,  let  w  be  any  single  vertical  load,  and  let 
■^  be  any  horizontal  co-ordinate  measured  from  any  point  as  an 
origin.    Let  a;,  represent  the  co-ordinate  of  the  point  of  applica- 
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tion  of  any  load  w.  Bequired  to  determine  the  external  bending 
moment  M  at  any  section  of  the  beam.  The  lever-arm  of  w  wiU 
evidently  be  (x  —  x^)  and  moment  M=w{x  —  x^;  hence  for  any 
number  of  forces  w,  the  moment  will  be 


J/"=  JSw{x  —  x^). 


(97) 


The  summation  sign  2  refers  only  to  x^,  and  is  to  cover  that  portion 
of  the  beam  on  one  side  of  the  section  x,  as  is  evident  from  the 
manner  of  forming  the  equation.  If  the  origin  of  x  is  in  the  sec- 
tion considered, 

if  =  -  Swx^ (98) 

From  equation  (97), 

dM 
dx 


=  2w  =  S. 


(99) 


2w  =  «S^  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  forces  on  one  side  of  the 
section  considered.  It  is  consequently  the  totid  force  acting  in  the 
section  tending  to  move  one  portion  of  the  beam  past  the  other.  It 
is  therefore  cdled  the  shear  in  the  section.  It  is  a  most  important 
quantity  in  the  subject  of  the  resistance  of  materials.  The  reaction 
or  supporting  forces  applied  to  the  beam  are  to  be  included  both  in 
the  2w  and  in  the  moment  2w(x  —  a;,). 

Equation  (99)  shows  that  the  shear  at  any  section  is  equal  to  the 
first  differential  coefficient  of  the  bending  moment  considered  as  a 
function  of  x.  The  sum  of  all  other  loads  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  section  x  would  give  the  same  numerical  shear,  but  it  would 
evidently  have  a  contrary  direction.  The  analjrtical  condition  for 
a  maximum  or  minimum  bending  moment  in  a  beam  is 


dM 
dx 


=  0. 


(100) 


From  equations  (99)  and  (100)  we  learn  that  the  greatest  or  least 
bending  moment  in  any  beam  is  to  be  found  in  that  section  for 
which  the  shear  is  zero.  From  this  principle  the  section  subjected 
to  the  greatest  bending  moment  can  be  determined  by  a  simple 
inspection  of  the  loading.  As  an  example  of  the  above,  assume  a 
beam  resting  on  two  supports  bearing  two  equal  weights  to,  Vj 
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wiiich  are  kept  at  a  constant  distance  apart  =  a;  Z  =  length  of  span. 
Find  the  position  for  greatest  bending  moment  on  the  beam^  and 
the  ?alae  of  the  moment.    (See  Fig.  87.) 

The  reaction  is  fonnd  by  the  principle  ^f *  ^^^ 

of  the  lever,  x  being  the  unknown  dis-  *y~  *  JT^  bF 
tance  from  i2,  to  the  nearest  load ;  then  ^^  qj 

the  distance  of  the  resultant,  2ta  acting 
half-way  between  the  two  loads,  from  iZ,  will  be 

l-'ix  +  l) 
l^^x  +  ^,    and    R  =  2w ^^ ^,.    .    .    (101) 

M  5  can  never  be  equal  to  2w,  {2w),  or  the  shear,  it  must  be  equal 
to  zero  at  the  point  of  application  of  one  of  them.  Hence  in  find- 
ing the  greatest  moment  it  will  be  better  to  take  the  moment  about 
the  point  of  application  of  one  of  them.  Take  that  one  nearest  to 
if.    The  moment  will  then  be 

Jf  =  Rx  =  2w 5 , 


or 


Af=2w[x-^-^) (102) 

dM      o    /,       2a:       a\       -  la 

Substituting  in  equation  (102) 

^■  =  l(^-«  +  5) (103) 

Since  -^  = r-,  it  appears  that  Jf,  is  a  maximum,  as  it  is  essen- 
tially negative. 

If  the  load  is  uniformly  continuous,  and  of  the  intensity 
«p,»fo,  must  be  put  for  to  in  equations  (97),  (98),  and  (99),  and  the 
integral  sign  for  2.    Then 

Jf=  w  Hx  —  x^)dx^y  M=  —w  ^x^dx^,  -^  =  ^(^  fdx^.    .     (104) 
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But  since  the  dx  and  dz^  are  perfectly   arbitrary^  they  may  be 

taken  equal  to  each  other;  hence  -^-7-=  w,  or  the  second  differential 

coefficient  of  the  moment  considered  as  a  function  of  x  is  equal  to 
the  intensity  of  the  continuous  had. 

228.  A  continuous  train  of  any  given  varying  or  uniform 


L|R  density  advances  along  a  simple  beam  of 
H^B^BOL—-^  span  I.    It  is  required  to  determine  what 
^  '  »   position  of  loading  will  give  the  greatest 

Fro.  88.  shear  at  any  specified  section.    The  load 

adyances  continnonsly  from  C  to  any  point  B.  Now  find  the 
position  of  the  load  for  the  greatest  transverse  shear  at  any  section 
A.  If  2EP  is  the  load  between  A  and  By  then  the  shear  S'  9ktA  gives 
S'  =:^R,  —  2P.  Now  if  r  be  that  portion  of  R,  due  to  the  2P 
and  r,  that  due  to  the  load  on  CA,  r  must  be  less  than  2P,  and 
r  +  r.-SP^S'.  If  there  is  no  load  on  AB,  both  r  and  2P  be- 
come 0,  and  we  have  r,  =  8,  the  shear  for  the  head  of  the  train 
at  A.  8  is  evidently  greater  than  8',  because  2P  is  greater  than 
r;  but  if  any  load  is  taken  from  AC,  tlie  value  of  r,  is  diminished. 
Hence  the  greatest  shear  will  occur  at  any  section  when  the  load 
extends  from  the  end  of  the  span  to  that  section.  The  load  may 
reach  from  either  end  of  the  span,  and  the  longer  or  shorter  seg- 
ments may  be  covered.  Both  conditions  will  give  tt  maximum 
shear,  but  these  greatest  shears  will  act  in  opposite  directions. 
When  the  load  covers  the  greater  segment,  the  shear  is  called  a 
main  shear;  if  it  covers  the  shorter  segment,  it  is  called  a  counter- 
shear.  It  will  always  be  found  at  the  head  or  end  of  the  moving 
load. 

229.  When  a  continuous  load  of  any  given  varying  or  constant 
density  traverses  a  non-continuous  beam,  required  to  find  what 
position  of  the  load  will  cause  the  greatest  bending  moment  at  any 
specified  section.  Since  every  load  which  can  come  upon  the  beam 
will  produce  the  same  kind  of  bending  at  any  given  section,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  greatest  possible  bending  moment  at  any  section  will 
occur  when  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  load  has  been  brought 
upon  the  beam.  Hence  the  greatest  bending  momoft  at  the  speci- 
fied section  will  exist  when  the  land  covers  the  whole  span.  Also, 
that  all  sections  will  suffer  their  greatest  bending  moments  with 
the  same  position  of  load. 
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A  beam  is  a  cantilever  when  it  projects  or  hangs  over;  one  end 
being  fixed  in  some  manner^  the  other  free  or  entirely  unsupported. 

A  beam  is  said  to  be  continuous  if  its  length  is  equal  to  two  or 
more  spans;  or^  if  in  the  case  of  only  one  ^pan^  its  ends  are  con- 
strained or  fixed. 

A  beam  is  said  to  be  non-continuous  if  its  ends  simply  rest  or 
are  supported  at  its  ends^  and  does  not  suffer  any  constraint. 

230.  The  preceding  principles  and  formul®  embrace  all  those 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed  or  explained  without  reference 
to  the  materials  composing  the  members  or  pieces  acted  upon  by 
forces  and  moments^  or  which  are  independent  of  the  form  of 
cross-section  adopted.  Hence  the  next  article  will  be  devoted  to 
the  properties  of  materials  in  respect  to  their  capacities  to  resist 
stress  or  strain  developed  by  the  application  of  external  forces  and 
moments;  in  other  words^  the  strength^  elasticity,  and  resistance 
of  materials  used  in  engineering  constructions. 


AET.  XXIV. 
THE  ELASTICITY  AND  RESISTANCE  OP  MATERDOiS. 

231.  Strength  consists  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condi- 
tion of  equilibrium  (see  paragraphs  193,  194,  and  195);  and  the 
greatest  internal  stress  developed  in  any  piece  of  a  structure,  by  the 
prescribed  greatest  load,  must  be  such  as  the  material  can  bear,  not 
only  without  immediate  breaking,  but  without  such  injury  to  its 
texture  as  might  render  it  liable  to  break  under  a  long-continued, 
or  oft-repeated  application  of  a  certain  prescribed  load. 

It  may  be  permanently  injured  and  rendered  unfit  for  its  pur- 
pose  by  being  stretched,  compressed,  bent,  twisted,  or  otherwise 
altered  in  form  or  dimensions  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The  stress 
required  to  produce  this  limiting  strain  of  a  specific  kind  is 
called  the  proof-stress,  or  proof-strength.  It  is  also  called  the  limit 
of  elasticity,  or  the  elastic  limit.  This  term  will  be  more  specifi- 
cally defined  in  another  paragraph. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  each  piece  should  have  such  form 
and  dimensions  that  these  may  not  be  altered  beyond  the  given 
Kmits.    The  term  stiffness  is  applied  when  this  condition  exists. 
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The  terms  strength  and  stiffness  hare  to  be  necessarily  considered 
together. 

832.  The  strength  of  the  various  materials  used  in  engineering 
can  only  be  determined  by  experiment  on  the  same  kind  of  mate- 
rials when  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  stress  and  strain.  Un- 
fortunately, the  number  of  experiments,  although  seemingly  great, 
have  been  far  from  sufficient  to  fully  determine  the  strength  of  any 
given  material  when  placed  under  the  conditions  constantly  recur- 
ring in  practice.  The  large  majority  of  experiments  have  been 
made  with  small  test  specimens  or  pieces,  and  from  these  have 
been  deduced  the  relative  behavior  of  large  pieces  or  members  of 
structure  made  of  the  same  kind  of  material.  The  strength  is 
greatly  affected  by  small  differences  in  chemical  composition ;  by 
the  form,  shape,  and  dimensions  of  parts;  by  the  kind  of  stress  to 
which  they  are  subjected,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are 
connected;  by  the  manner  of  supporting  and  loading  the  pieces; 
whether  the  load  is  distributed  over  a  greater  or  less  surface 
or  concentrated  at  single  points  or  a  combination  of  these; 
whether  the  loads  are  supplied  suddenly  or  more  or  less  uniformly 
and  gradually;  whether  repeatedly  applied  and  removed,  or  con- 
tinuously applied  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time;  and, 
finally,  by  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  and  the  temperatures  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  process  of  manufacture  or 
subsequently,  as  well  as  the  actual  temperature  under  strain.  While 
from  these  considerations  and  conditions  exact  and  reliable  deter- 
minations may  not  have  been  made,  and  may  never  be  made, 
yet  the  results  of  the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been  made 
have  enabled  engineers  and  builders  to  arrive  at  safe  working 
loads,  stresses,  and  strains.  A  few  of  the  more  important  and  re- 
cent results  will  be  given  for  those  materials  which  are  the  more 
commonly  and  extensively  used.  The  definitions  of  the  terms 
usually  employed  will  be  first  given. 

283.  Ultimate  strength  of  a  solid  is  the  stress  required  to  pro- 
duce fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  following  shows  the  di- 
rection of  the  external  load,  nature  and  direction  of  the  stress  and 
strain  produced,  and  the  character  of  the  fracture  when  the  stress 
is  sufficiently  great  to  cause  it: 

If  the  load  or  externally  applied  force  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  piece,  then — 
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l8t.  The  6tre68  is  tensile.  The  piece  is  in  a  state  of  tension. 
The  strain  is  one  of  extension  or  stretching  or  elongation  in  the 
direction  of  the  applied  force,  and  one  of  contraction  of  area  iti 
plMies  inclined  or  perpendicular  to  it. 

The  fracture  results  from  tearing  asunder  the  solid  body.  This 
may  indicate  a  crystalline,  granular,  or  fibi*ous  substance. 

2d.  The  stress  is  compressiye.  The  piece  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression. The  strain  is  one  of  compression,  contracting,  or  shorten- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  applied  force,  and  one  of  bulging  or  en- 
largement of  area  in  planes  inclined  or  perpendicular  to  it.  The 
^actore  results  from  crushing,  splitting  into  layers,  or  shearing 
along  jdaaes  approaching  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  direction  of  the 
applied  force.  Some  substances  will  not  fracture  under  any  press- 
ure, however  great,  but  will  simply  bulge  or  swell  laterally  and 
shorten  longitudinally. 

If  the  external  force  is  s^plied  ti'ansversely  or  perpendicularly 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  piece,  then 

Ist  The  stress  is  shearing;  that  is,  tending  to  cause  a  sliding 
of  one  part  of  the  body  on  another  part  along  planes  parallel,  in- 
clined, or  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  applied  force.  The 
strain  is  one  of  distortion,  not  in  the  sense  of  twisting,  but  rather 
of  dragging  the  particles  of  the  body  past  each  other.  This  may 
be  acc<»npanied  by  either  a  contraction  or  enlargement  of  the  area 
of  cross-section,  according  as  the  kind  of  stress  is  tensile  or  com- 
pressive. 

The  fracture  results  from  a  cutting  and  sliding  along  certain 
planes. 

2d.  The  stress  is  torsional.  The  piece  is  in  a  state  of  torsion  or 
tiristing,  which  necessarily  requires  the  action  of  a  couple.  The 
stnun  is  torsion,  and  the  fracture  results  from  wrenching  the  parts 
asunder. 

This  kind  of  stress  and  strain  rarely  exists  in  the  pieces  of  fixed 
structures. 

3d.  The  stress  is  bending.  The  piece  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
bined tension,  compression,  and  shearing,  and  sometimes  of  torsion. 
The  strain  is  one  of  shortening  some  of  the  parts  of  the  beam  and 
lengthening  other  parts.  The  fracture  results  from  tearing  asun- 
der some  parts  of  the  beam  or  crushing  other  parts,  or  both,  and 
is  known  as  breaking  across  or  transversely. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  above  definitions  that,  in  whatever  man- 
ner a  solid  body  be  strained,  the  state  of  the  body  is  one  of  tension 
or  compression,  or  of  both. 

234.  The  proof-strength  of  a  solid  body  is  the  stress  required 
to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind  consistent  with 
safety;  that  is,  with  the  strength  of  the  piece  unimpaired.  A 
stress  exceeding  the  proof-strength  of  the  material,  although  it 
may  not  cause  immediate  fracture,  may  result  in  fracture  by  long- 
continued  or  oft-repeated  application  of  the  load. 

The  proof-load  is  the  load  which  will  produce  the  proof-stress, 
and  varies  with  the  mode  of  application  and  distribution  of  the 
load,  and  also  with  the  manner  of  connecting  or  supporting  the 
ends  of  the  piece. 

Any  load  less  than  the  proof -load  might  be  considered  as  a  safe  or 
working  load,  but  usually  it  is  not  more  than  ^  or  ^  of  the  proof -load, 
in  order  to  secure  absolute  safety.  These  fractions  are  sometimes 
called  factors  of  safety.  They  are  also  sometimes  expressed  as  frac- 
tions, such  as  i  or  I  of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  load.  More  com- 
monly, factors  of  safety  are  expressed  simply  as  2,  3,  5,  6,  etc., 
meaning  i,  i,  |,  ^,  etc.,  of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  load.  This 
will  be  the  notation  adopted  in  this  volume. 

235.  Coefficients,  or  moduli  of  strength,  are  quantities  express- 
ing the  intensity  or  unit  of  stress  under  which  a  piece  of  given 
material  gives  way  when  strained  in  any  given  manner.  This  in- 
tensity is  generally  expressed  as  so  many  pounds  or  tons  per  square 
inch  of  sectional  area  of  the  piece;  or,  if  this  unit  is  very  small, 
as  so  many  tons  or  pounds  per  square  foot  of  area. 

These  coefficients  are  of  as  many  different  kinds  and  values  as 
there  are  different  ways  of  breaking  a  piece  or  member  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  when  of  the  same  kind  they  may  vary  with  the  direction 
of  the  applied  force  with  respect  to  the  grain  or  fibre  of  the  body. 

Stiffness  or  rigidity  is  that  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  re- 
sists any  forces  tending  to  change  its  figure  or  form.  The  co- 
efficient of  stiffness  may  be  expressed  as  a  quantity,  by  dividing  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  producing  any  change  in  the  dimensions  of 
a  body  by  the  change  or  strain  in  that  particular  dimension  con- 

j      /^    i«  .     i.    *  x-i»^  intensitv  of  stress 

sidered.    Coefficient  of  stiffness  =  r-^ . 

strain 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  the  same  as  the  coefficient  of 
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stiffness  when  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  such  that  the  stress 
and  strain  vary  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ratio  is  sensibly  con- 
stant for  all  values  of  the  stress^  the  elasticity  of  the  body  being 
sensibly  perfect.  It  yaries  with  the  kind  of  material  and  kind 
of  stress. 

This  coefficient  is  sometimes  given  as  the  force  which,  applied 
to  a  bar  whose  cross-section  is  unity,  would  produce  an  elongation 
equal  to  the  original  length  of  the  bar,  its  elasticity  being  perfect 
up  to  this  limit.     This  is  purely  a  theoretical  force. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  simply  expressing  the  ratio  of  stress 
to  strain,  assumes  the  body  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  and  the  ratio  to 
be  constant.  But  no  body  is  perfectly  elastic,  nor  possesses  a  per- 
fectly constant  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Yet,  within  certain  not 
well-defined  limits,  the  assumptions  are  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
to  give  results  of  great  value. 

This  limit  is  called  the  elastic  limit  or  limit  of  elasticity,  which 
may  be  defined  as  that  intensity  of  stress  within  which  the  ratio  of 
stress  to  stnun  is  constant. 

DUCTILITY. — PERHAKBm?  SBT. 

236.  Ductility  is  that  property  by  which  a  solid  material  is  en- 
abled to  change  its  form  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity  before 
fraature  occurs.  It  is  measured  by  the  permanent  set  or  stretch, 
in  the  case  of  a  tensile  stress,  which  the  test-piece  possesses  after 
fracture,  and  also  by  the  decrease  in  area  found  in  the  piece  at  the 
place  of  fracture.  Under  whatever  strain  the  determination  is 
made,  the  permanent  set  is  the  strain  which  remains  in  the  piece 
when  the  external  forces  are  removed  or  cease  to  act.  In  many 
cases  this  so-called  permanent  set  decreases  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  stress,  and  under  small  strains  it  may  disappear  en- 
tirely, although  it  is  commonly  claimed  that  a  permanent  set  is 
produced  under  any  degree  of  stress  whatever. 

In  many  grades  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  the  limit  of  elastic- 
ity can  be  quite  accurately  determined.  In  other  materials  there 
seems  to  be  no  simple  relation  between  stress  and  strain  for  any 
condition  of  stress.  For  such  materials  there  is  no  definite  elastic 
limit  or  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Between  these  are  found  all 
grades  of  material. 
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AET.  XXV. 
ELASTICITY  AND  KBSISTANCE  AS  DETERMINED  BY  EXPERIMENT. 

TIMBEB. 

237.  The  resnlts  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the  elas- 
ticity and  resistance  of  timber  yary  so  greatly^  owing  to  the  sizes 
of  the  speoimens  nsed,  their  condition  as  to  seasoning,  and  manner 
of  making  the  experiments,  that  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them. 

In  timber  especially  is  it  important  that  the  experiments 
should  be  made  upon  pieces  as  nearly  in  those  conditions  which 
are  necessarily  used  in  practice,  such  as  conditions  of  growth  and 
seasoning,  with  the  usual  small  defects,  and  in  sizes  suitable  for 
columns,  posts,  and  beams.  The  large  majority  of  tests  have  been 
made  upon  specimens  of  from  i  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  round  or 
square  sections.  The  speoimens  were  usually  free  from  defects, 
and  commonly  well  seasoned. 

Becently  the  United  States  Government  has  established  a  bureau 
known  as  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Pemow,  Chief  of  Division.  One 
object  of  this  bureau  is  to  determine  "the  interrelation  between 
physical  condition,  anatomical  structure,  and  mechanical  proper- 
ties" of  American  timbers.  Although  up  to  date  experiments  have 
only  been  made  on  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Long-leaf  Pine 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  these  only  very  limited  in  extent,  the 
results  thus  far  obtained  have  great  value,  and  will  be  instructive 
as  showing  the  proper  methods  of  investigation  and  the  character 
of  information  required.  All  that  will  be  said  on  this  subject  ip 
taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow,  entitled  "  Timber 
Physics/'  which  he  has  kindlv  sent  the  writer. 

238.  The  following:  questions  indicate  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gations being  carried  on : 

What  are  the  essential  working  properties  of  our  various  woods, 
and  by  what  circumstances  are  they  influenced?  How  does  age, 
rapidity  of  growth,  time  of  felling,  and  after  treatment  change 
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Fio.  89/ 
Precautions  were  taken  to 


qaality  in  different  timbers?  How  far  is  weight  a  criterion  of 
strength  ?  What  macroscopic  or  microscopic  aids  can  be  devised 
for  determining  qnality  from  physical  examination  ?  What  differ- 
ence is  there  in  wood  of  different  parts  of  the  tree  ?  How  far  do 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  influence  quality?  In  what  respect 
does  tapping  for  turpentine  affect  quality  of  pine  timber  ? 

The  te^-specimens  were  taken  from  the  logs  as  shown  in  sections 
Figs.  89  and  90.  The  small  sticks  were  nominally  4  inches  square, 
dressed  down  to  3^  inches  square.  The  large  sticks  varied  from 
from  6  X 12  to  8  X 16  inches  in  cross-section*  The  logs  varied  from 
12  to  18  feet  in  length.  The  ''green 
tests''  were  usually  made  within  two 
months  after  sawing.  The  "  dry  tests  *' 
were  made  at  various  subsequent  timea 
One  end  of  each  small  stick  was  tested 
green,  and  the  other  end  tested  after 
seasoning.  The  seasoning  was  hastened 
in  some  cases  by  means  of  a  drying-box. 
Temperature  of  inflowing  air,  100''  F. 
IH^ent  checking  of  the  wood. 

The  testing  apparatus  consisted  of  a  1,000,000-pound  column- 
testing  machine;  one  100,000-pound  beam-testing  machine;  one 
100,000-pound  TJniversal  testing-machine  of  Eiehle's  "Harvard*' 
pattern ;  various  steam-engines,  planes,  lathes,  etc. 

289.  The  Cross-breaking  Tests.— The  large  beam-testing  ma- 
chme  is  shown  in  Fig.  91.  The  base  of  this  machine  consists  of 
two  long-leaf  pine  sticks  {Pinus  palustris),  6  X  18  inches  and  24 
feet  long,  with  steel  plate  three  fourths  of  an  inch  by  18  inches  by 
20  feet  long,  all  bolted  up  as  one  beam.  The  poWer  is  applied  by 
hydraulic  pressure  upon  a  plunger  below,  to  the  cross-head  of 
which  are  attached  the  two  side-screws,  on  which  the  upper  cross- 
head  is  moved  by  sleeve-nuts  and  spur-gearing.  The  beam  to  be 
tested  rests  on  pivots  at  the  ends,  placed  on  top  of  the  base-beam, 
Jind  the  upper  cross-head  is  moved  down  by  means  of  the  gearing 
nntn  the  central  pivot  attached  to  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
beam,  or  rather  with  the  distribution-blocks  placed  on  the  beam  at 
this  point.  The  test  then  be^ns,  the  power  originating  in  a  double 
pluTig:er-pump,  operated  by  hand  or  by  steam  power,  in  another  part 
of  the  room. 
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In  the  tests  of  all  beams,  both  large  and  small,  the  load  is  put 
on  at  the  same  uniform  rate,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  time  effect, 
which  is  very  great  in  timber  tests. 

The  load  on  the  small  beams  is  increased  at  snch  a  rate  as  to 
produce  an  increase  in  the  deflection  of  i  inch  per  minute  without 
any  pause  until  rupture  occurs.  This  causes  rupture  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes'  time.  The  time  required  for  the  large  beam 
tests  is  about  the  same,  the  deflection  rate  being  greater  when  the 
total  deflection  is  to  be  greater,  which  is  the  case  with  4x3  inch 
sticb  12  feet  long. 

Small  Beams, — The  small  beams,  which  are  nominally  4  inches 
square  and  60  inches  long  between  supports,  are  tested  on  the  small 


BiiALLBCAM  TESTING  MACHI 

OAPACITY-«000  LBS.  ON  LENGTH  OF  0  FEETi 

HICfOMETEN   KCAO^    lO    0.091   INCH. 

SaUe  of  Inch—. 


Ti 


«     9    It 

Fig.  92. 


machine  shown  in  Fig.  92.  The  load  is  put  on  by  the  hand-wheel 
Mid  power-screw,  and  the  weighing-beam  kept  in  balance  by  putting 
on  overweights  and  moving  the  poise.  One  man  moves  the  power- 
wrew,  which  has  one-fourth-inch  pitch,  so  as  to  make  one  revolution 
erery  two  minutes,  and  this  uniform  motion  continues  until  rup- 
ture occurs.     Another  keeps  the  scales  balanced  and  calls  off  the 
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even  hundreds  of  pounds.  A  third  keeps  the  micrometer*8crew 
in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  power-screw,  reads  it  for  certain 
even  hundred-pound  loads  called  off,  and  records  the  time  of  each 
6Qch  reading  to  the  nearest  minute,  the  load,  and  the  corresponding 
reading  of  the  micrometer-screw. 

240.  Moisture  Tests, — After  rupture  the  sticks  are  bored  about 
20  inches  from  each  end  a^id  at  about  one  third  the  width  from 
either  side,  in  order  to  get  samples  for  the  moisture  te6ts.  These 
are  weighed,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212**  F.  until  they 
reach  a  constant  weight.  If  the  original  weight  is  twice  the  drj 
weight,  there  were  equal  quantities  of  water  and  woody  fibre,  and 
the  moisture,  if  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  original  weight,  would 
be  50  per  cent  of  the  original;  but  if  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
dry  weight,  it  would  be  100  per  cent.  This  latter  is  the  method 
used. 

241.  The  specific  gravity  is  determined  by  measuring  very 
carefully  one  of  the  end-pieces,  usually  4x4x8  inches,  and  with 
its  volume  and  its  weight  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  is  calculated. 
This  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled 
water  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

242.  The  Tension  Test. — A  piece  16  inches  long  and  2^  x  li 
inches  cross-section  is  cut  from  one  end  of  the  broken  beam.  Its 
thickness  at  the  centre  is  jeduced  to  about  2^x1  inches  by  cutting 
out  circular  segments.  This  is  then  tested  similar  to  the  test  of  a 
bar  of  iron  in  the  Universal  machine.     (See  Figs.  93  and  94.) 

Care  is  taken  to  cut  the  specimen  parallel  to  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  so  that  failure  will  occur  in  a  condition  of  pure  tension. 

243.  Compression  Across  the  Grain, — Specimens  4  inches  square 
and  6  inches  long  are  tested  in  compression  across  the  grain.  An 
arbitrary  limit  of  distortion,  namely,  3  per  cent  of  the  height,  has 
been  chosen  as  a  reasonable  maximum  in  practice.  The  load,  then, 
on  the  specimen  is  called  the  compressive  strength  across  the  grain. 
This  load  is  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  an  electric  bell.  The  test 
is  then  continued  until  the  distortion  has  reached  15  per  cent  of 
the  height;  both  results  are  recorded.     (See  Pig.  95.) 

244.  Tfie  Shearing  Tests.— Since  timber  fails  by  shearing  or 
splitting  oftener  than  in  any  other  way,  the  shearing  test  is  of  great 
importance.  The  specimen  is  taken  2  inches  square  and  8  inches 
long;  rectangular  holes  are  mortised  1  inch  from  each  end,  and  at 
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right  angles  to  each  other  (see  Fig.  96).  The  specimen  is  then 
palled  in  the  Universal  machine  (see  Fig.  98)  by  means  of  suitable 
gtirnips  and  keys^  as  shown  in  Fig.  96.  The  ends  are  kept  from 
spreading  or  splitting  by  putting  on  small  clamps  with  just  enough 
initial  stress  in  them  to  hold  them  in  place.  After  one  end  shears 
out  two  anziliary  hoops  or  stiJTups  are  used  to  connect  the  key^ 
which  is  sheared  out  to  a  pin  put  through  the  hole  at  the  centre  of 
the  specimen  as  shown.    The  other  end  is  then  sheared  out^  and 


Pio.  98. 

two  results  are  obtained  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The  details 
of  connections^  gripe,  stirrups,  and  keys  are  shown  in  Fig.  96. 

245.  Endwise  Compression  Tests. — Most  of  the  tests  for  com- 
pressive strength  were  made  on  sticks  4  inches  square  and  8  inches 
long.  The  ends  were  cut  true  and  square  and  at  rig^t  angles  to 
the  sides.  They  are  tested  in  the  Universal  machine  (see  Fig.  93). 
The  compression  is  continued  until  the  stick  has  been  visibly 
cmshed  and  has  passed  its  maximum  load.  The  crushing  usually 
manifests  itself  over  a  plane  section  by  crushing  down  or  bending 
oTer  all  the  fibres  at  this  section,  which  may  be  either  a  right  or 
oUiqne  section.  The  section  of  failure,  however,  is  seldom  at  the 
Tery  end.  The  slightest  source  of  weakness  may  determine  its 
position,  as  for  example  a  very  small  knot — for  knots  are  a  source 
of  weakness  in  compression  as  well  as  in  tension. 
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Some  tests  were  made  on  columns  40  inches  long  by  4  inches 
square  on  the  large  beam  machine.  These  usually  ftdled  as  in 
case  of  the  short  blocks,  and  not  by  bending  sidewise.  (See  Fig. 
97.) 

Compressive  Testa  of  Full-sized  Columns. — To  make  these 
teats  requires  a  machine  of  at  least  1,000,000  pounds  capacity 


TENSION  TEST 


iD;^    c::l 
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enfUSHINO  ENOWIM 


ORUtHINO  ACROSS  GRAIN 


capable  of  crushing  to  failure  columns  from  12  to  14  inches 
square  and  at  least  30  feet  long.  It  will  receive  a  column  of  36  feet 
in  length  or  less.  The  sides  or  tension  members  of  this  machine  are 
made  of  four  long-leaf  yellow-pine  sticks  {Pinus  palustris),  from 
Georgia,  each  8  X  12  inches  by  45  feet  long.  The  power  is  applied 
by  the  same  hydraulic  pump  which  operates  both  the  large  beam 
machine  and  the  100,000-pound  Uniyersal  machine.    The  loads  are 
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▼eighed  on  this  latter  machine  the  same  as  for  the  beam  tests. 
The  plunger  in  the  colnmn  machine  has  jnst  ten  times  the  area  of 
that  in  the  weighing-machine^  and  hence  the  loads  in  the  column 
t^ts  are  just  ten  times  those  indicated  on  the  weighing  beam^ 
vhereas  in  the  beam  machine  they  were  the  same.  The  tail-block 
is  of  cast^  iron  resting  in  a  spherical  socket^  which  is  carried  on  a 
car,  and  can  be  held  by  struts  resting  in  slots  in  the  timber. 
This  is  to  make  the  distance  between  the  face-plates  any  even 
number  of  feet  from  two  to  thirty-six.  The  spherical  socket  in 
the  tail-block  will  produce  an  accurate  adjustment  of  the  end-bear- 
ings at  the  beginning  of  the  test>  but  after  the  load  is  on  it  is  - 
thought  that  this  joint  will  remain  rigid.  This  socket  is  not 
intended  to  serve  as  a  round  end-bearing  for  the  column.  No 
tests  ha?e  been  made  on  this  machine  up  to  the  present  time. 

246.  Significance  of  Results, — From  the  cross-breaking  tests 
are  obtained  the  cross-breaking  modulus  of  rupture,  the  modulus 
of  elasticity,  or  measure  of  ,  stiffness,  and  the  elastic  resilience,  or 
measure  of  toughness. 

The  loads  and  their  corresponding  deflections  are  plotted  as 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and  the 
elastic  resilience  are  obtained  from  a  study  of  this  strain  diagram. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  record  made  for  every  beam 
test  This  is  a  record  of  a  test  made  on  a  4  by  8  inch  stick  of  long- 
leaf  pine,  12  feet  long,  which  was  placed  on  supports  140  inches 
apart. 


(16 

Length,  140.0  inches. 
Height,  8.04  inches. 
Breadth,  402  hichea. 


Cross-bbbakino  Tbst. 
Strength  of  extreme  tibre,  where 

oTrrr 

/  =  ^TTj  =  10,910  pounds  per  square  inch.  .    (105) 

Modulus  of  elasticity  =  2,070,000  pounds  per  sq.  inch. 

Total  resilience  =  85,440  inch-pounds. 

Resilience  per  cub.  in.  =  7.88  inch-pounds. 

Total  elastic  resilience  =  8650  inch-pounds. 

Elastic  resilience,  per  cubic  inch  =  1.91  inch-pounds. 


The  obeerved  data  are  given  in  the  columns  headed  ^'  Time/' 
**  Load,"  and  "  Scale  Reading.'*  These  results  are  recorded  on  this 
sheet  in  ink  as  they  are  observed.    The  result  in  the  "  Deflection  " 
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Table  XV. 
(Number  of  annual  rings  per  inch  =  14.) 


Au^trr. 

LOAd. 

Defleetioo. 

Scale 
Reftding. 

Bmnarki. 

h.  m. 

1    58 

1,000 

0.17 

11.02 

1                                                             T 

59 

2.000 

0.84 

11.19 

B^fea 

50 

8.000 

0.60 

11.86 

i^^^ 

2    00 

4,000 

0.66 

11.51 

Wf^m 

00 

6.000 

0.82 

11.67 

|{v^M 

01 

6.000 

0.96 

11.81 

^^^ 

02 

7.000 

1.18 

11.98 

^^t^^ 

02 

8.000 

1.27 

12.12 

Butt  end.             Top  end. 

08 

9,000 

1.46 

12.81 

08 

10.000 

1.66 

12.60 

Figs.  98. 

04 

11,000 

1.98 

12.78 

06 

12,000 

2.27 

18.12 

07 

18.000 

2.86 

18.70 

00 

18,600 

8.86 

14.70 

Maximum  load. 

colamn  is  computed  from  the  scale-reading.  It  is  placed  next  to 
the  column  of  "  Loads  '*  for  convenience  in  plotting  the  strain  dia- 
gram, which  is  done  on  the  ruled  squares  at  the  bottom  of  each 
sheet.  These  plotted  results  fall  in  all  cases  on  a  true  curve, 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  total  area  of  this  curve, 
0  D  Ey  properly  evaluated  by  the  scales  used,  represents  the  total 
number  of  foot-pounds  or  inch-pounds  of  work  done  upon  the 
stick  before  rupture  occurred.  This  is  called  the  Total  Cross- 
breaking  Resilience  of  the  stick,  and  when  divided  by  the  volume 
of  the  stick  in  cubic  inches  it  gives  approximately  the  total  cross- 
breaking  resilience  of  the  stick  in  inch-pounds  per  cubic  inch  of 
timber. 

A  better  criterion  of  toughness,  or  resistance  to  shock,  is  some 
definite  portion  of  this  strain-diagram  area,  as  OPK,  Fig.  99,  for 
example.  This  amount  of  resilience  or  spring  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  is  a  true  measure  of  the  toughness  of  the  timber  as 
a  working  quality.  To  locate  the  point  P,  the  following  arbitrary 
rule  has  been  followed : 

Draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  origin,  as  OA,  Lay  oS  AC 
=  iBA,  and  draw  OC.    Draw  nin  parallel  to  OC  and  tangent  to 
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the  curve.     Take  the  point  of  tangency  as  the  point  P,  and  draw 
PK.    The  area  OPK  is  then  called  the  Relative  Elastic  Eesili- 


mce,* 

Th«re  is  no  ^elastic  limit ^^  in  timber  as  there  is  in  rolled 
metals.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  cast  iron.  The  point  P  is  the 
point  where  the  rate  of  deflection  is  50  per  cent  more  than  it  is  at 
first,  and  usually  falls  on  that  part  of  the  curve  where  it  begins  to 
change  rapidly  into  a  horizontal  direction  or  where  the  deflection 
b^ms  to  increase  rapidly.    The  areas  of  these  curves  are  measured 


Fio.  99. 

▼ith  a  planimeter  and  reduced  to  inch-pounds.  Thus,  if  X  inch 
vertically  represents  5000  pounds,  and  1  inch  horizontally  repre- 
sents 1  inch  deflection,  then  1  square  inch  represents  5000  X  1  = 
5000  inch-pounds.  If  the  area  OPK  is  1.73  square  inches,  then 
the  corresponding  resilience  is  8650  inch-pounds.  This  means 
that  a  weight  of  100  pounds,  falling  86.5  inches,  or  1000  pounds 
Wling  8.65  inches,  would  have  strained  the  beam  up  to  the  point 
P  or  it  would  have  deflected  it  1.66  inches,  and  the  beam  would 
have  been  then  resisting  with  a  force  of  10,000  pounds,  since  P  falls 

*  This  term  has  been  coined  to  define  this  particular  portion  of  tho  resili- 
ence which  will  be  used  for  comparing  the  relative  elasticity  or  toughness  of 
different  timbers. 
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on  the  10,000-pound  line.  If  this  result — 8650  inch-pounds — be 
divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  stick  between  end- 
bearings,  the  result  is  the  true  Relative  Resilience  in  Cross  break' 
ing  in  inch-pounds  per  cubic  inch.  This  result  is  independent  of 
the  dimensions  of  the  test  specimen,  and  is  therefore  a  true  meas- 
ure of  the  quality  of  timber  which  is  usually  known  as  toughness. 
It  depends,  as  toughness  in  the  usual  understanding  does,  on  both 
the  strength  and  the  deflection;  in  fact,  it  is  very  nearly  the  half- 
product  of  the  strength  developed  and  the  deflection  produced  at 
this  particular  point  P,  It  is  probably  the  nearest  quantitative 
measure  of  the  toughness  that  can  be  arrived  at. 

247.  The  strength  of  the  extreme  fibre  is  computed  by  the  ordi- 
nary formula 

/=S' <"«> 

where  /  =  stress  on  extreme  fibre  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 
W  =  load  at  centre  in  pounds, 
I  =  length  of  beam  in  inches, 
b  =  breadth  of  beam  in  inches, 
h  =  height  of  beam  in  inches. 

At  the  time  of  final  rupture  this  formula  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  actual  facts.  It  assumes  that  the  neutral  plane  remains 
At  the  centre  of  the  beam  till  rupture  occurs,  which  is  far  from 
correct.  In  green  timber,  where  the  crushing  strength  is  greatly 
reduced  by  the  presence  of  the  sap,  the  crushing  resistance  is  only 
about  one  third  as  much  as  the  resistance  to  tension,  so  that  the 
stick  invariably  begins  to  fail  on  the  compression  side.  •  This  causes 
the  neutral  plane  or  plane  of  no  stress  to  be  lowered,  and  at  the  time 
of  final  rupture  this  plane  may  be  from  one  fourth  to  one  sixth  the 
depth  from  the  bottom  side  of  the  beam.  The  value  of  /  computed 
by  this  formula  from  a  cross-breaking  test,  therefore,  will  always  be 
intermediate  between  the  crushing  strength  and  the  strength  in 
tension.  Thus  the  crushing  strength  of  a  given  stick  was  found 
to  be  5820  pounds  per  square  inch,  while  the  tensile  strength  was 
15,780  pounds;  the  cross-breaking  strength  was  found  by  this  test 
to  be  10,900  pounds. 
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The  modulus  of  elasticity  is  computed  from  the  formula 

^  ~  48/)/  ~  WW  ~  D   '  4W   •    '    '    ^^^^' 

▼here  E  —  modulus  of  elasticity,  W,  I,  b,  and  A  as  in  eq.  (106), 
D  =  deflection  of  beam,  and 

/=  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  =  -^A'  for  rec- 
tangular sections. 

To  find  this  modulus,  a  tangent  line  is  drawn  to  the  strain  dia- 
gram at  its  origin,  as  OA,  and  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  this 
line  need  as  the  PTand  D  from  which  to  compute  B, 

The  modulus  is  thus  seen  to  vary  directly  as  the  load  and  in- 
versely as  the  deflection,  hence  it  is  a  true  measure  of  the  stiffness 
of  the  material.  It  is  the  most  constant  and  reliable  property  of 
all  kinds  of  engineering  materials,*  and  is  a  necessary  means  of 
computing  all  deflections  or  distortions  under  loads. 

In  using  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  timber  for  computing 
deflections,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  case  the  time  effect 
is  very  great  (it  is  nearly  zero  in  metals)  and  that  this  factor  can 
only  be  used  to  compute  the  deflection  for  temporary  loads.  The 
deflection  of  floor  or  roof  timbers,  for  instance,  under  constant 
loads  is  a  very  different  matter,  as  it  increases  with  time. 

Relation  between  Strength  and  Stiffness, — In  Fig.  100  is  shown 
the  relation  found  by  Professor  Bauschinger  f  between  the  modulus 
of  elasticity  (stiffness)  and  the  cross-breaking  strength,  from  tests 
on  pine,  larch,  and  fir  timber.  Although  the  results  show  a  wide 
range,  there  is  evidently  a  general  relation  between  these  two  quan- 
tities, as  indicated  by  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  plotted 
points.  The  algebraic  expression  of  the  law  shown  by  this  line, 
rendered  into  pounds  per  square  inch,  is,  in  round  numbers. 

Cross-breaking  strength  =  0.0045  modulus  of  elasticity  +  460.  (108) 


*  The  wide  range  of  values  of  the  modulns  of  elasticity  of  the  various 
netals,  found  in  published  records  of  tests,  must  be  explained  by  erroneous 
Betbods  of  testing. 

f  See  PI.  n,  vol.  16,  of  Professor  Bauschinger's  Reports  of  Tests  made  at 
6tiifeniment  Testing  Laboratory  at  Munich. 
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If  it  should  be  found  that  there  is  snch  a  law  for  all  kinds  of 
timber,  then  there  may  be  derived  an  eqnation  of  this  form,  but 
with  different  constants,  for  each  species. 

CroBB-breaklng  Strength  =  0,0016;  Modulus  of  Elasticity  (or  Stifltaess)  +  4B0. 


OwM  htiwHnif  ttr—gth  in  atmocpheres. 

FkG.  lOO.^Relatioo  between  Cross-breaking  Strength  and  Modulus  of  Elaa» 

ticity  or  Stiffness. 

Oompretiive  Strength  =  18,800;  Sp.  G.  ~  900. 


Sffeolflo  gnifitj  (ra4iioed  to  U  pex  o«iit  noistarei 

Pig.  101.— Relation  between  Ck)mpre8sive  Strength  and  Sp.  G.  or  Weight. 

Relation  between  Strength  and  Weight. — In  Fig.  101  is  shown 
the  relation  between  the  crushing  strength  and  the  specific  grarity, 
when  both  are  reduced  to  the  standard  percentage  of  moisture, 
which  was  taken  at  15  per  cent. 

These  results  are  also  taken  from  Professor  Bau8chinger*8  pub* 
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lished  records  of  tests  on  pine,  larch,  and  iSr  timbers,  and  they  con- 
clusiyely  show  that  the  greater  the  weight  the  greater  the  strength 
of  the  timber.  The  law  here  is  a  well-defined  one,  so  far  as  these 
timbers  are  concerned.  When  rendered  into  English  units  (pounds 
per  sq.  in.),  the  equation  of  this  line  is 

Crushing  strength  =  13,800  specific  gravity  —  900,    .    (109) 

when  the  timber  contains  but  15  per  cent  of  moisture.  This  equa- 
tion would  also  vary  in  its  constants  for  each  species  of  timber. 

Relation  Between  the  Compressive  Strength  and  the  Percentage 
of  Moisture. — In  Fig.  102  are  plotted  some  very  careful  tests  by 
Professor  Bauschinger  to  show  the  relation  between  the  percent- 
age of  moisture  and  the  crushing  strength. 


To  20  W 

P«rceaUc«  oTmoistiir*  (oompntod  on  the  wet  weight 

Fl6.  102.— Variation  of  Compressive  Strength  and  of  Sp.  Gravity  for  Vary- 
ing Percentages  of  Moisture. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  crushing  and  the  shearing  strength 
are  both  greatly  reduced  by  moisture.  The  crushing  test  also  gives 
a  very  fair  indication  of  the  strength  of  the  timber  in  all  other 
ways.  In  this  instance  four  sticks  were  taken  and  sections  tested 
first  gr^en,  or  having  an  average  of  37  per  cent  of  moisture  when 
computed  on  the  wet  weight,  or  59  per  cent  of  moisture  when 
computed  on  the  dry  weight,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  tests  made 
hy  this  Department.  The  sticks  were  then  dried  until  there  was 
an  average  of  14.6  per  cent  moisture  on  the  wet  weight,  or  17  per 
cent  on  the  dry  weight.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  sticks 
wwe  further  seasoned  until  there  remained  but  8.2  per  cent  moist- 
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ure  computed  on  the  wet  weight,  or  9  per  cent  moisture  on  the 
dry  weight,  and  then  tested.  This  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  moist- 
ure than  outdoor  lumber  ever  reaches,  as  the  ordinary  humidity  of 
the  external  air  will  usually  maintain  at  least  10  per  cent  of  moist- 
ure in  all  kinds  of  timber. 

When  these  three  groups  of  results  are  plotted,  and  the  most  prob- 
able curve  drawn  through  them,  there  is  seen  to  be  a  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  crushing  strength  when  the  percentage  of  moisture 
falls  below  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  variation  in  strength  above  that 
limit  is  very  small.  Professor  Bauschinger  has  published  a  great 
many  such  curves,  all  showing  the  same  general  law.  This  curve 
illustrates  the  necessity  for  finding  the  percentage  of  moisture  for 
every  test  of  strength  made. 

Professor  Bauschinger  has  published  very  few  tests  showing 
the  relations  between  the  cross-breaking  strength  and  the  moisture, 
but  Fig.  103  is  a  reproduction  of  such  results  as  he  has  given. 


9 


Peroentaige  of  moUtare  (oompntedon  the  wet  weight) 

Fig.  108.— -Relation  between  Cro8»-breaklng   Strength   and    Percentage  of 

Moisture. 

* 

When  the  percentage  of  moisture  sinks  as  low  as  10  there  appears 
a  wide  variation  of  strength,  not  satisfactorily  explained.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  law  of  dependence,  however,  but  less  marked 
than  in  the  case  of  compressive  strength. 

Relation  Between  Specific  Gravity  and  Moisture. — In  Pig. 
102  the  **  specific-gravity^'  curve  shows  the  relation  between  the 
specific  gravity  and  the  percentage  of  moisture.  At  first  the 
specific  gravity  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  percentage  of  moist- 
ure is  reduced,  but  when  this  has  been  reduced  to  15  per  cent  the 
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specific  gravity  changes  yery  little  for  any  farther  redaction  in 
moistare.  This  shows  that  the  shrinkage  is  insignificant  until  the 
timber  becomes  nearly  dry,  when  it  swells  and  shrinks  almost  di- 
rectly with  the  percentage  of  moistare,  so  that  the  weight  of  a 
unit  volume,  which  is  a  measure  of  the  specific  gravity,  remains 
nearly  constant.  This  curve  is  also  only  one  of  a  great  many 
suuilar  ones  given  by  Professor  Bauschinger. 

248.  There  is  much  other  interesting  and  valuable  information 
contained  in  Mr.  Fernowls  reports,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
We  will  close  this  subject  with  the  following  conclusions: 

The  data  contained  in  the  report  refer  altogether  to  the  tim- 
ber of  long-leaf  pine  {Finns  palustris)  from  Alabama.  These 
data  refer  to  over  2000  tests  on  material  furnished  by  twenty-six 
trees  collected  from  four  different  sites  by  Dr.  Charles  Mohr. 

These  tests  may  be  said  to  represent  fairly  well  the  range  of 
strength  pertaining  to  the  species.  The  following  table  represents 
the  range  of  value  of  the  various  exhibitions  of  strength  as  com- 
piled from  Professor  Johnson's  report : 

Tablb  16. 
conbbnsed  table  of  kbceanical  fropbbtibs  of  lokg-leaf  pike. 

[Ranges  reduced  to  15  per  cent  moisture.] 


Butt  loM  . . . . 
Middle  logs.. 
Top  logs 


Spedflc 
Gravity. 


0.449—1.089 
0.675--0.859 
0.484—0.907 


Cross-bending  tests. 


Strength, 


/= 


2bh* 


4762—16200 
7640—17128 
4268-15554 


Modulus 
of  Elasticity. 


1118800-3117870 

1186120—2981720 

842000—2697460 


Relative 

Elastic 

Resilience 

in 

Inches  =  lbs. 

per  cu.  ill. 


0.28—4.69 
1.84-4.21 
0.09-4.65 


Butt  logs. . . 
Middle  logs. 
Top  logB  . . . 


Crushing 
Endwise. 


Strength, 
per  sq.  in. 


Crushing 
across 
Grain. 


Strength, 
per  sq.  in. 


4781—9850  675—2094 
5030—9300  I  656—1445 
4587—9100    584-1766 


Tension. 


Strength, 
per  sq.  In. 


Shearing. 


Strength 

(mean). 

per  sq.  in. 


Modulus  of 
Strength  at 
Elastic  Limit. 


Per  sq.  in. 

2bh^ ' 


8600—81890  ,  464-1299  4930-18110 
6880—29500  !  539—1280  I  5540—11790 
4170—23280  1484—1156  1    2548-11950 
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Professor  Johnson  has  attempted  to  relate  the  values  of  strength 
to  other  qnalities,  espeoially  moisture  contents  of  the  test-piece,  and 
compared  the  various  exhibitions  of  strength  with  each  other,  to 
find  if  possible  their  relation.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  dis- 
cussion refers  only  to  the  species  in  hand,  and  does  not  admit  of 
generalization  to  other  timbers. 

Some  of  the  deductions  for  the  long-leaf  pine  may  even  have 
to  be  modified  upon  further  study.  We  summarize  the  more  im- 
portant deductions  as  follows: 

(I)  With  the  exception  of  tensile  strength,  a  reduction  of 
moisture  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  strength,  stiffness,  and 
toughness. 

(3)  Variation  in  strength  goes  generally  hand  in  hand  with 
variation  in  specific  gravity. 

(3)  The  strongest  timber  is  found  in  a  region  lying  between  the 
pith  and  the  sap  at  about  one  third  of  the  radius  from  the  pith  in 
the  butt  log;  in  the  top  log  the  heart  portion  seems  strongest.  The 
difference  in  strength  in  the  same  log  ranges,  however,  not  over 
12  per  cent  of  the  average,  except  in  crushing  across  the  grain 
and  shearing,  where  no  relation  according  to  radial  situation  is 
apparent. 

(4)  Regarding  the  variation  of  strength  with  the  height  in  the 
tree,  it  was  found  that  for  the  first  20  to  30  feet  the  values  remain 
constant,  then  occurs  a  more  or  less  gradual  decrease  of  strength, 
which  finally,  at  the  height  of  70  feet,  amounts  to  20  to  40  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  butt  log  for  the  various  exhibitions  of  strength. 

(5)  In  shearing  and  crushing  across  and  parallel  with  the  grain, 
practically  no  difference  was  found. 

(6)  Large  beams  appear  10  to  20  per  cent  weaker  than  small 
pieces. 

(7)  Compression  tests  seem  to  furnish  the  best  average  state- 
ment of  value  of  wood,  and  if  one  test  only  can  be  made  this  is 
the  safest,  as  was  also  recognized  by  Bauschinger. 

The  investigations  into  the  effect  of  bleeding  the  trees  for  tnr 
pentine  leave  now  no  doubt  of  the  fact  announced  in  a  prelimi- 
nary circular,  that  bled  timber  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  unbled 
timber. 

This  conclusion,  to  which  the  mechanical  tests  lent  counte- 
nance, is  strengthened  by  the  chemical  study  of  Mr.  M.  Gomberg. 
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into  the  distribution  of  resinous  contents  throughout  the  trees  bled 
and  unbled.  These  show  what  physiological  considerations  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate^  that  the  resinous  contents  of  the  heart- wood 
take  no  part  in  the  flow  of  resin  induced  by  the  "  boxing  ^^  or 
** chipping"  of  the  tree,  being  non-fluid,  and  also  being  found 
present  in  larger  amounts  in  the  heart-wood  than  in  the  sap-wood, 
as  well  before  as  after  bleeding.  The  drain  appears  to  be  entirely 
from  the  sap-wood,  and  as  this  does  not  enter  into  lumber  produc- 
tion, biding  hardly  more  than  two  inches  on  the  radius,  it  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration. 

The  result  of  the  tests,  to  the  effect  that  bled  timber  is  stronger 
than  unbled,  which  Professor  Johnson  proposes  to  explain  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  bleeding,  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  such  reference.  It 
is  suspected  that  the  timber  from  the  orchard  might  have  come 
from  a  locality  the  soil  conditions  of  which  were  apt  to  produce 
better  quality,  the  comparison  of  bled  and  unbled  timber  having 
been  made  on  material  from  different  localities. 

From  the  field  report  of  Mr.  Roth  it  would  appear  that  opinions 
of  practical  men  are  so  much  at  variance  as  to  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing as  to  be  of  no  special  value,  and  we  can  claim  that  the  discrim- 
ination made  against  bled  timber,  be  it  on  account  of  inferior 
strength  or  inferior  durability,  is  due  to  an  unwarranted  prejudice. 

The  physiological  considerations  and  the  processes  employed  in 
the  gathering  of  turpentine  in  this  and  other  countries  will  be 
found  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Forestry  Division 
for  the  year  1892. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  above  government  tests  and 
methods,  as  these  are  the  first  systematic  efforts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  obtain  satisfactory  knowledge  on  the 
strength  and  other  valuable  properties  of  American  timbers. 

The  following  tables  give  the  data  of  other  experiments  upon 
American  timbers,  and  are  the  results  upon  which  we  have  hereto- 
fore and  do  now  base  our  calculations. 

849.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  usual  coeflBcients  for 
timber,  stone,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  will  be  collected 
in  this  place.  Special  reference,  however,  to  each  material  will  be 
made  under  their  proper  heads. 

The  following  are  average  results  taken  from  many  sources. 
The  usual  values  adopted  in  practice  will  be  given  in  their  appro- 
priate places. 
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Table  XVII. 

IN  POUNDS  FEB  8QUABE  INCH. 


Steel 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron 

Timber 

Stone 


Coefficients  of  Elasticity. 


80,000.000  to  85.000.000 

12.000.000  *'  14,000.000 

28,000.000  '*  29.000,000 

854.000  "  1,079,500 

5.000,000  **  13,600,000 


Limits  of  Elasticity. 


87,000  to  60.000 

20,000 

25,000  to  80,000 

5,000  to   9,000 


Table  XVIII. 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  STRBNOTH. 
*  The  figures  represent  thousands.} 


Steel 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  iron 

Timber 

Stone 


Resistance 

to  Cnishinff, 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


76  to  148 

80  *•  100 

86  "    40 

4  '*    14 

8  "    20 


Resistance 

to  Tearing. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


65  to  114 

16  ••    20 

50  '*    60 

7  '•    15 


Resistance  to 

Cross- 

breaking. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


115  to  142 

42  *•    70 

62  •*    75 

10  "    17 

1.062  to  8.6 


Resistance 
toStaeaiinc* 
ersq.  In. 


lbs.  pere 


58  to  63 

16  "20 

49  "54 

0.369  "  8.48 


The  resistance  to  cross-breaking  for  steel  is  given  at  about  1.66 
to  1.85  times  that  of  direct  tearing;  for  wrought  iron  1.5  times^ 
and  for  cast  iron  2  to  2^  times,  the  direct  tensile  strength. 

Table  XIX. 

FOR  THE  HOBB  COMMON  AND  USEFUL  TIMBER. 


Resistance  to  Shearing, 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


White  pine. . . 
Yellow  pine. . 

.  Locust 

White  oak.... 
Hemlock..  .. 

Spruce 

Black  walnut. 
White  ash.... 
Live-oak 


Reitistanoe 

Resistance 

Resistance 
to  Cross- 

to  Crushini:, 
lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

to  Tearing, 
lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

breaking, 
lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

9,500 

7.000 

9.000 

11,500 

20,700 

15,000 

18,700 

29.000 

31,000 

8,500 

13.200 

12,000 

6.280 

8.000 

8,410 

11,600 

10.000 

7.000 

9.790 

13.500 

8,150 

15,500 
10.310 

16,000 

Along  the 
Grain. 


482 
848 
t;163 
1.250 
869 
542 


Across  the 
Grain. 


2,480 
5,786 
7.176 
4,425 
2,750 
8.255 
4.728 
6,280 
8.480 


These  tables  are  merely  given  as  samples  of  the  ultimate  strength. 
Different  experimenters  have  arrived  at  widely  different  results. 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  yarying  qualities  of  materials  nsed^  but 
the  different  shape  and  sizes  of  pieces  tested ,  the  different  mode  of 
making  the  tests,  and  many  other  causes.  The  important  values 
to  the  practical  engineer,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  Tolume,  are 
those  for  the  working  loads.  The  following  are  fair  average  values, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  on  account  of  this  length  of  the 
pieces,  or  their  fjosition  in  the  structure  requiring  special  values, 
which  will  be  subsequently  explained. 

Table  XX. 

SAFE  LOADS. 


Resistance 
to  Crushing, 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Resistance 

toTearine. 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Besistanceto 
Cross- 
breaking, 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Modulus  of 
Rupture/. 

Resistance 
to  Shearing, 
lbs  per  sq.  in. 

White  oak 

500 

600 

8.000 

16,000 

14,000 

1,000 
1,000 

10,000 
4,000 

14,000 

1,600 
1,600 
8.000 
4.000 
14,000 

600 

Pine 

Wrought  iron 

200 
7,500 

10,000 

Cast  iron 

Steel 

For  the  steel  used  in  the  bridge  at  Memphis,  recently  con- 
structed, the  requiremei\ts  were  as  follows : 

Table  XXI. 

Ultimate  strength,  maximum  for  high  grade 78,500  lbs. 

"  "  minimum    "     "        "     69,000  " 

"  "  maximum  for  soft 63,000  " 

"  '*  minimum    "    "    55,000  " 

Minimum  elastic  limit  for  high  grade 40,000  " 

"        elongation  in  8  inches 18  per  cent. 

**        reduction  of  area 38    "      " 

**        elastic  limit  for  soft 30,000  lbs. 

**        elongation  in  8  inches 28  per  cent. 

"        reduction  of  area....   50    "      " 

Laboratory  tests: 

Maximum  strength 70,000  lbs. 

**        elastic  limit 40,000  ** 

**        elongation  in  8  inches 15  per  cent. 

"        reduction  of  area 18    "      " 
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Full-size  bars : 

Ultimate  strength 62,000  lbs. 

Elastic  limit 32,000  " 

Average  stretch 12  per  cent. 

Minimum  "      10    ^      *' 

Table  XXII. 

WEIGHT  OF  TIMBER. 

Oak  timber  weighs  from  50  to  75  lbs,  per  cubic  foot. 
Pine     "  "         "     30  to  50  "      "       "       « 

Cast  iron  "      450  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Wrought  iron  "      480  "      "       "       « 
Steel  "      490  "      "       "       " 

The  expansion  of  cast  iron  is  0.0000062  of  its  length  for  each 
degree  Fahr.,  or  about  0.0004  for  the  ordinary  range  of  tempera- 
ture; and  for  wrought  iron,  0.0000067  to  0.0000075  of  its  length 
per  degree  Fahr. 

The  following  are  tables  of  the  comparative  values  of  timber,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Goff,  of  the  Railway  Institute,  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales: 

Timber  loses  one  third  of  its  weight  when  perfectly  dry,  as  com- 
pared with  green  timber,  with  the  following  shrinkage  ratios  in 

breadth : 

Table  XXII  (A).  « 

English  oak ^ 

Dantzic    "   -^ 

Yellow  pine ^ 

Pitch  "      ;jV 


IS.*!::;::::::::;::::::S 

Kauri ^ 


Strength  is  defined  as  the  property  by  which  it  resists  fracture ; 
stiffness,  the  property  by  which  it  resists  bending  or  flexure;  tough- 
ness, the  capability  of  bending  to  the  greatest  extent  without  fracture. 

Table  XXII  (B). 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Standard 

Baltic  Riga  .. 
American  Oak 

Dantzic 

Rim 

Pine  or  flr. . . . 

Poplar 

J^Ialtognny. . . . 

Tamarac 

Walnut 


Weight  per 
cubie  foot. 


45 
48 
87 
43 
85 
29 

85 


to  58 
••45 
••47 
"58 
••46 
•*43 

88 

to  58 
••40 

50 


Btrength. 

StiffneM. 

100 

100 

108 

98 

86 

114 

107 

117 

83 

78 

80 

114 

86 

66 

06 

98 

103 

80 

90 

70 

Tougbnees. 


100 

135 

117 

99 

86 

58 

112 

99 

130 

110 
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ART.  XXVL 

ELASTICITY  AND  RESISTANCE,  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
EXPERIMENT. 

STONE. 

856.  Fracture. — A  fresh  surface  should  be  bright,  clean,  and 
sharp,  with  grains  well  cemented  together.  A  dull,  earthy  appear- 
ance indicates  an  inferior  grade,  and  the  stone  is  likely  to  disinte- 
grate and  decay  on  exposure. 

Acid  Test. — A  few  drops  of  dilute  solutions  of  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  will  cause  a  brisk  effervescence  if  the  stone  is  a 
carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia.  It  will  also,  if  fragments  of  the 
stone  are  soaked  in  the  solutions,  determine  the  presence  of  earthy 
or  mineral  constituents  easily  dissolved,  thereby  indicating  its 
probable  weathering  qnalities  when  placed  in  acid  atmospheres. 

Test  with  Small  Fragments  or,  better,  Crushed  Stone,  when 
Soaked  and  Stirred  in  Water. — If  the  stone  is  cr]rstalline  and  the 
grains  well  cemented  together  the  water  will  remain  clear,  but  if 
it  contains  earthy  matter  the  water  will  become  turbid  or  milky. 

Absorption. — This  is  a  useful  test.  First  weigh  a  good-sized 
lamp  after  removing  any  loose  grains  or  powder  on  the  surface  by 
gently  wiping  with  the  hand  or  with  a  cloth.  Let  the  stone  be  im- 
mersed in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  and  after  allowing 
the  surface-water  to  drip  off  weigh  the  fragment  again.  The  increase 
is  the  weight  of  water  absorbed.  The  best  stones  absorb  the  least 
percentage  of  water.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  absorp- 
tiqp  of  acids  and  gases  contained  in  rain-water  or  carried  into  the 
stone  by  them.  High  absorption  indicates  a  stone  light  in  weight, 
and  LB  necessary  for  the  destructive  effects  of  freezing.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  imitate  the  action  of  frost  by  soaking  the  stone  in  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  subsequent  crystal- 
lixakion  of  the  salt  forces  off  fragments  of  greater  or  less  size.  The 
difference  in  weight  of  the  specimen  indicates  the  extent  of  disin- 
t^ratioii«    This  is  not  much  relied  upon. 

261.  Crushing. — Specimens  of  the  stone  are  usually  carefully 
drened  to  exact  cubes,  1,  1^,  or  2  inches  on  each  edge,  commonly 
t  mohes.    The  specimens  should  be  dressed,  but  not  polished. 
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Cushions,  from  i  to  i  inch  in  thickness,  of  soft  pine,  lead,  paste- 
board, plaster  of  Paris,  or  any  substance  that  will  tend  to  produce 
a  uniform  distribution  of  the  pressure,  are  placed  on  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  cube,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  power 
machine.  The  pressure  is  gradually  increased  until  the  cubes  give 
way.  Any  indications  of  gradual  yielding,  cracking,  or  shearing  are 
noted,  together  with  the  pressure  at  the  time.  Some  stones  give 
way  without  any  warning  or  indications  of  yielding.  The  hardest 
variety  of  stones,  such  as  basalts  and  primary  limestones,  give  way 
suddenly.  The  softer  varieties  crack  or  show  signs  of  yielding 
under  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  crushing  loads.  The  crush- 
ing resistance  is  generally  less  in  fresh  or  green  specimens  which 
contain  the  quarry  sap  than  in  seasoned.  The  larger  the  cubes  the 
greater  will  be  the  unit  crushing  resistance  for  the  same  kind  of 
stone.  It  would  give  more  accurate,  or  rather  reliable,  results  if  the 
length  of  the  specimen  is  about  li  times  the  sides  of  the  base  rather 
than  a  perfect  cube.  Though  useful  in  many  ways,  the  crushing 
resistance  of  small  cubes  is  but  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch  of  large  blocks.  The  crush- 
ing resistance  is  usually  divided  by  a  safety  factor  of  from  8  to  10 
to  obtain  the  safe  or  working  load. 

Tearinrf  and  Shearing, — But  few  experiments  have  been  made 
on  the  tensile  resistance  of  stones,  as  this  material  is  seldom  used 
to  resist  direct  tension.  Resistance  to  shearing  is  an  important 
property. 

Cross-breaking. — The  transverse  strength  or  resistance  to  cross- 
breaking,  though  important,  has  been  but  little  exi)erimented  upon. 

Stone  is  but  little  used  for  beams  of  any  great  length,  and 
generally  only  for  lintels  over  doors  and  windows. 

Weight. — The  specific  gravity  or  heaviness  of  stones  of  differ- 
ent kinds  is  a  good  indication  of  their  valuable  qualities,  the 
heaviest  being  generally  the  best.  As  has  already  been  mentioned, 
the  durability  or  weathering  properties  of  stones  are  the  most  im- 
portant as  regards  the  suitableness  of  any  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  above  tests,  so  far  as  they  have  any  bearing  upon 
durability,  are  important.  It  is  better  when  practicable  to  be  guided 
by  the  actual  weathering  properties  as  seen  in  old  structures. 

The  chemical  composition  of  stone  is  of  little  practical  value 
(see  paragraphs  116,  117,  and  118),  though  it  is  well  to  note  the 
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quantities  of  silica,  alkalies,  and  lime  that  it  contains.  Microscopic 
examination,  determining  the  way  in  which  the  materials  are 
cemented  together,  is  of  much  more  importance.  Stones  which 
may  be  of  good  quality  if  quarried  in  warm  weather,  may  be  en- 
tirely mined  if  quarried  in  very  cold  weather.  This  is  especially 
true  of  marble  and  limestone. 

262.  The  following  table  will  be  useful  when  a  proper  factor 
of  safety  is  used: 

Table  XXIII. 


Kind  of  Stone. 


Crushinff, 
in  pounds 
per  sq.  in. 


G^anfte: 

•  Connecticut 

y^ew  Hampshire. . . 

i/I^MTtland 

/  Bidunond 

'MiflsouriRed 

/  Massachusetts..... 

Port  Deposit 

r^iM^madian 

Scottish 

New  Haren,  Conn. 

'    Patapeco.  Md 

'  MichHQUi 

gtaten  Island,  N.  Y.. 
'Trap and  Basalt. 

*''aate»... -.....: 

Umestones— Marble: 
White  Statuary 

White  Italian 

Wiaoonsin 

New  York. 

Vermont 

DBnols 

lAimesiottes— Gommon 
^  NewYork...  


Moduli  of  Resistance  or  Strength. 


16,780 
28,190 
14,480 
24.000 
18,700 
18,600 
18,876 
8I,S50 
13,700 
18,600 
14,760 
17,750 
19,750 
11,916 
10,900 
7,750 
9.760 
6,840 
18,1S5 
89,260 
19,700 
22;860 
7,900 
21,847 

4,000 
6,060 
12.160 
21,778 
13,700 
20.026 
12,950 

7,612 
8.670 
9,687 
9,787 


10,750  to 
26,000 


Tearing, 
in  pounds 
persq.in. 


Cross-break- 
ing in  pounds 
per  sq.  in 


1,469 

0,600  to 
12,880 


84  to 


84  to 
600 


Length  of 
Beams. 


In  ft, 

/ 


In  in. 


106 


60  to 
160 


200  to 
460 


87  to 
128 


8to 
156 


1,864 


040  to 
2,740 


8.600  to 
8,100 


666  to 
2,804 


144  to 
2,800 


Coein- 
cients  of 
Elasticitv, 
inpoundiB 
per  sq.  in. 


Absorp- 

tion,  m 

per 

cent. 


6,000,000  to 
6,400.000 
18,600,000 


18,000,000  to 
16,000,000 


2,680,000 


2 
i 


0.066  to 
0.166 


Weight 

of,Tn 

pounds 

percu.  ft. 


166.0 
166.0 
166.6 
164.4 


166J2to 

168.7 

168.0 

167.0 

166.0 

162.5 

168.0 

164.4 

178.8 

178.8  tO" 

189.6 

166.0  to 

181.0 


168.2 
176.0 
179.7 

164.7  to 

167.8 
166  9  to 
160.6 

168.8  ta 
171.9 
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Table  XXJll—Cantiimed. 


Kind  of  Stone. 


UmestoneB— Ck>mmon 

V    Illinois 

^  Lime  Island,  Mich 
Marquette,  Mich  . 

^ .   Bardstown,  Ky . . . 

^     Canton,  Mo 

Marblebead,  Ohio 

Grafton  Magnesian, 

/  Sandstones: 
'^      Potsdam  (Red),  N.Y, 
Medina,  N.Y.. 


Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

BeUeville,  N.J.. 

Middletown,  Conn, 

Berea,  Ohio 

Vermillion,  Ohio 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Seneca,  Ohio    . 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis . 

Albion,  N.Y 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y... 
Derby  and  Cheshire, 

England 

Edinburgh,  Scotland, 


Pavement: 

Arbroath,  Scotland. 

Oraigleith,  Scotland 
Bluestone: 

Flagging 


Bricks: 
Common. . 


Paving 

Best  pressed. 
Hard 


Moduli  of  Resistance  or  Strength. 

dents  of 

Cross-break- 

ing, in  pounds 
per  sq.  in. 

Abeorp. 

Weight 

Crushing, 
in  pounds 

Tearing, 
in  pounds 

Elasticity, 
In  pounds 

tiun,  m 
per 

of,  m 

Length  of 
Beams. 

pounds 

per  sq.  in. 

persq.ln. 

p«r  sq.  in. 

cent. 

percu.ft. 

In  ft. 

In  in 

/ 

/,  =  IH/ 
576  t. 

E. 

12.775  to 

32  to 

0.20  to 

188.8  to 

16,900 

128 

2,840 

6.0 

162.5 

16,425  to 

159  4  to 

25,000 

1018 

7,600  to 

,    1,588,000 

146.8 

7,825 

15,000  to 

166.9 

16,280 

5,650  to 

146 

9,280 

12,600 

6,000 

6,000,000 

i   7,200  to 

10,000,000 

10,100 

12,000,000 

42,804 

162.3 

14,812  to 

149.8  to 

17,280 

150.6 

9,150  to 

140.6 

9,850 

10,250  to 

141.0 

11,700 

5,850  to 

f  148.5 

6,050 

100  to 

90  to 

860  to 

0.41  to 

J 

7.280  to 

aoo 

181 

2,860 

5.48 

1  187.5  to 

10.250 

L  181.9 

6.000  to 

185.3 

8.250 

5.780  to 

185.0  to 

7.450 

158.0 

9,687  to 

149.8 

10,500 

6,110  to 

So 

188.8 

6,2.M) 

11.350  to 

■i| 

151.0 

13,500 

4,350 

500 

J  2,185  to 
13,100 
11,260  to 

|| 

183.0  to 

150,0 
141.8 

12,000 

• 

7,884 

1,261 

ISSO 

6,287 

458 

200 

8,600 

1^S.0 

167.1  to 
171.5 

600to  ] 
8.000        (      1M)to 
9,000  to   r     80U 

2.0  to 

100.0 

10  to 

180  to 

28.0 

80 

540 

0.1.5  to 

15.000       J 

8.00 

14,973 

80  to 
50 

640  to 
900 

150.0 

12.000 

1 

1250^ 
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The  preceding  tables  are  taken  from  various  sources^  and  are 
designed  to  show  fair  averages.  The  smaller  values  for  resistances 
to  crushing  refer  in  most  cases  to  crtishing  on  edge,  the  larger 
Talnes  when  crushed  on  natural  beds. 

The  tables  show  how  incomplete  are  the  records  in  regard  to 
tensile,  transverse^  and  shearing  strengths,  and  also  how  different 
are  t^e  results  of  experiment  in  regard  to  crushing  strength,  as 
indicated  by  the  wide  range  of  resistances  per  square  inch  even  in 
the  same  kinds  of  stone,  resulting  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
specimens,  modes  of  experimenting,  conditions  of  surfaces — whether 
polished  or  not,  the  kinds  of  cushions  used,  etc.  For  instance,  the 
Connecticut  granite  of  Millstone  Point  gives  with  unpolished  sur- 
faces a  crushing  resistance  of  17,750  pounds  per  square  inch^ 
whereas  with  polished  surfaces  for  the  cubes  the  same  stone  gives 
22,880  pounds.  The  same  stone  with  steel  cushions  gives  23,190 
pounds,  with  wood  22,880,  and  with  lead  15,730. 

Massillon  (Ohio)  sandstone  gives  with  leather  cushions  3640 
pounds,  with  lead  5500,  with  wood  6730,  and  with  steel  5660. 
And  similar  results  are  found  for  many  other  varieties  of  stone. 

The  tables,  however,  indicate  the  relations  between  resistances 
to  crushing,  percentage  of  absorption,  and  weights  per  cubic  foot^ 
which  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  determining  the  probable 
value  of  any  given  stone  for  building  purposes,  especially  in  regard 
to  wear  and  durability. 

Stones  are  seldom  used  where  tensile  resistance  or  transverse 
strains  are  called  into  play,  and  our  imperfect  knowledge  on  these 
kinds  of  strain  will  not  be  likely  to  cause  injury  or  damage. 

And,  fortunately,  even  the  weakest  of  the  weak  stone  have 
ample  crushing  resistance  to  bear  safely  the  heaviest  loads  that  are 
likely  to  be  placed  upon  them.  From  15  to  20  tons  per  square 
foot,  equivalent  to  from  233  to  380  pounds  per  square  inch,  are 
very  unusual  pressures  or  loads,  and  usually  not  more  than  from 
one  half  to  two  thirds  of  these  are  actually  known  to  exist,  it  being 
estimated  that  in  very  high  winds  the  pressures  on  the  leeward 
sides  of  high  towers  may  reach  the  values  above  given. 
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AET.  XXVIL 

STRENGTH  OP  CEMENT,  MORTAR,  CONCRETE,  SfiTON,  AND 
ARTIFICIAL   STONES. 

263.  The  strength  of  artificial  stones,  other  than  brick,  terra- 
cotta, and  similar  materials,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  quali- 
ties of  the  cementing  materials  used.  It  will  be  better,  then,  to 
consider  first  the  strength  of  cements  and  mortars. 

Comparatiyely  but  a  small  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  compressive  resistance  of  mortars,  thia 
resistance  being  inferred  from  or  based  on  the  tensile  resistance  of 
the  same  mortars.  Both  of  these  vary  with  the  kind  and  propor- 
tion of  sand  used,  and  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the 
mixing  of  the  ingredients  and  the  tests  made,  as  well  as  upon  dis- 
position of  the  samples  meanwhile,  whether  exposed  to  the  air  or 
immersed  in  water  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  period  of  time. 
It  is  essential  that  all  of  these  facts  and  conditions  should  be 
known. 

264.  The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments  made  by  Gen- 
eral Q.  A.  Gillmore,  Mr.  Bremermann,  Mr.  John  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Raid  on  the  compressive  resistance  of  many  brands  of 
cement  mortar. 

General  Gillmore  used  cubes  dressed  from  the  parts  of  briquettes 
torn  asunder  in  determining  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  same 
cements.  Both  the  tensile  strength  and  compressive  strength  will 
be  here  given  in  advance  of  explaining  the  methods  used  in  deter- 
mining the  tensile  strength  of  mortars,  in  order  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion. 

The  mortar  was  composed  of  one  part  of  cement  and  one  part  of 
sand  mixed  dry  and  tempered  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
stiff  mason's  mortar.  The  cubes  were  1^  inches  on  each  edge, 
equivalent  to  2^^  square  inches  on  each  face;  exposed  one  day  in  air 
and  immersed  six  days  in  water. 
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Table  XXIV. 

PORTLAND   OBMBirre. 

Red.tancetoCru8hiBg      t^TC. 

in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  \!ltr ?„  4« 

*^   ^  per  sq.  in. 

Stettin  Oerman  cement 1439  216 

London  «      1140  to  1330  199  to  216 

Saylort  American «       1078  184 

Tell,  France 931  158 

Ottawa,  Canada. 882  141 

Boulogne-8ur-Mer,  France 764  108 

BOMAN  AND  OTHER  CEMENTS. 

Coplay  Cement  Co.,  Pa. 292  38 

Cumberland  Cement  Co.,  Md*.  196  41 

Howe's  Caye,  N.  Y 170  to  183  28  to  43 

Scott's  selenitic  cement )  ^^^ 

r  208  52 

Howe's  Caye  lime  and  plaster  ) 

Parian  cement,  London 205  to  1175  51  to  181 

The  following  tests  were  made  on  specimens  2i"  X  4i"  x  9" 
Pressure  applied  on  flat  sides  9  X  4^  =  38.25  sq.  in.  The  results 
are  giyen  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 


FOBTLABD   CICVRNT. 

Age  8  months. 

Age  6  months. 

Age  9  months.  1 

J>  d 

Neat 3795 

5388 

5984 

1  cement,  1  sand. .       2491 

3478 

4561 

1       «       2    «    ..       2004 

2752 

3647 

1       "       3    «    ..       1436 

2156 

2393 

1       "       4    «    ..       1331 

1797 

2208 

1        "       5    «     ..          959 

1540 

1678 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Bremermann, 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Eads,  during  the  construction  of  the 
St.  I>ouis  Bridge.  The  specimens  were  12"  long  and  2.5"  in  diam- 
eter.   The  cement  was  the  Fall  City,  Louisville. 
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Table  XXV. 


LeoisTiUe 

Cement. 

Resistance  to 

Crushing, 

In  lbs.  per  sq.  In. 

Ooeffldeneyof  Elaatieity, 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Limit  of 

Elasticity, 

in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Age  in 
Days. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Min. 

6S0 
261 
131 

Max. 

Mean. 

Min. 

Max. 

1602 
687 
484 

Mean. 

Min. 

1  cement,  0  sand 
1       "        1    " 
1       "        2    " 

1880 
783 
480 

1890 
404 
218 

iloiolooo 

6,688,380 

800,000 

607,000 

1,28^,000 

500,000 
217,833 
220,460 

800 
366 
182 

424 
101 
OB 

128  to  148 
117  to  141 
127  to  135 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  concrete  may  be  taken  at  about 
one-fortieth  that  of  mild  steel. 

Table  XXVI. 

Another  set  of  experiments,  made  on  2^"  cubes,  left  for  12  days 
in  water  and  6  months  in  the  air,  resulted  as  follows : 

Lbs. 


Akron  cement 

1  cement 

,  0  sand ;  ultimate  crushing  resistance.  2140 

(<           << 

1       •( 

1    " 

738 

tt           <« 

1       « < 

2    " 

340 

K                             l( 

1       tt 

4    *' 

480 

Fall  City : 

tt 

0    *' 

1587 

tt     <<                           1 

tt 
tt 
tt 

1    " 
0    " 

400 

tt     it 

240 

Beach  «&  Co.,  Louisville.  1 

1615 

it                 It                                    K                       1 

1      tt 

1    ** 

1280 

<<                  ft                                    It 

tt 

1    " 

560 

«                  ((                                     ((                       1 

tt 

li  " 

400 

tt                 tt                                     tt 

tt 

2    «' 

280 

HulmeA  Co.,  Louisville  1 

tt 

0    " 

2320 

((       tt              tt 

tt 

1     *' 

740 

tt       tt              it         • 

tt 

U" 

600 

These  tables  show  the  effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of  eand 
in  reducing  the  resistance  to  crushing.  A  4-inQh  cube  of  Ran- 
some's  patent  siliceous  stone  gave  a  resistance  of  4200  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

266.  Concrete  cubes  composed  of  Akron  and  Louisville  cement 
in  the  proportions  given  in  the  following  table  gave  the  resistance 
to  crushing  as  shown.  The  blocks  were  kept  in  water  twelve  days 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  for  six  months.    Cubes  6"  on  each  edge. 
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Table  XXVII. 

Resistance  to  Crushing 
in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

1  Akron  cement,  1  sand,  4  broken  limestone 889  to  1170 

1      "  "       ^   "      4     "  "  722  "  1361 

1  Louisville"       1    "      4     "  «  1194 

1        "  "        2    "      4     «  "  640  to    950 

i  Akron  and  i  Louisville  cement,  1  sand,  4  broken 

limestone 1170  to  1445 

i  Akron  and  i  Louisville  cement,  2  swid,  4  broken 

limestone 611  to  1361 

2-inch  cubes  of  silicated  stone  composed  of  1  part  Portland 
(^rnent  and  3  parts  Thames  ballast,  gauged  with  water,  and  placed 
in  silicate  bath  11  days,  gave  crushing  resistance  of  4257  to  5650 
pounds  when  12  months  old. 

Blocks  of  Sorel  stone,  made  by  a  French  chemist,  containing 
from  12  to  15  parts  oxide  of  magnesium  and  mixed  with  sand  or 
powdered  marble,  after  being  made  into  paste,  hardens  suffi- 
ciently to  be  handled  in  twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  days; 
and  at  the  age  of  from  one  to  three  years  has  a  resistance  to  crush- 
ing of  from  4920  to  21,560  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Mr.  J.  Grant's  experiments, 
shows  the  effects  of  compressing  the  concrete  in  layers  and  not 
compressing  the  layers  in  making  the  blocks,  and  also  the  relative 
results  obtained  from  specimens  exposed  to  the  air  and  when 
immersed  under  water.  The  resistance  is  given  in  tons  per  square 
foot,  the  ton  being  2240  pounds. 

In  these  blocks  the  Portland  cement  used  weighed  110.56 
pounds  per  bushel,  and  had  a  tensile  strength  of  427  pounds  per 
square  inch  after  seven  days'  immersion  in  water.  The  compressed 
blocks  were  in  layers  of  1  inch  thick,  and  compressed  by  ramming. 

It  is  seen  that  the  blocks  containing  the  larger  proportion  of 
cement  are  the  stronger  nearly  in  the  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cement.  The  average  of  those  kept  in  water  are  the  stronger  when 
the  concrete  was  compressed  or  rammed,  and  somewhat  irregular 
wlien  not  compressed. 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  proposed  Hudson  Eiver  Bridge,  by  a 
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TABLE  XXVIll. 

ULTIHATB  RE8I8TANCB  IN  TONS  PER  BQUARB  FOOT. 


Oompreesed. 

Not  CompreBsed. 

One  Volume  of  Portland 

Cement  to  Volumes  of 

1  :alla8t  of  Sand  and  Gravel 

Blocks 
18"  X  12"  X  1»". 

Blocks 

6"  X  6"  X  6". 

Blooks 
«"xe"X«". 

"^SJ." 

Kept  In 
Water. 

Kept  in 

Kept  in 
Water. 

Kept  In 
Air. 

Kept  in 
Water. 

1   

j     Exce 

(107 

149 

118 

108 

89 

80 

75 

61 

54 

49 

ptional    I 
170) 

152 
172 
120 
120 
.    98 

81.6 

66 

54 

48 

42 

184.5 

188 

142 

112 

142 

74 

64 

54 

44.5 

42 

120 
154 

96 
112 

96 

72.8 

56 

50 

40 

82 

150 

2 

160 
115 
108 
99 
91 
80 
76 
68 
48 

144 

8 

112 

4 

108 

5 

94 

6 

7 

68 
50 

8   

44 

9 

86 

10 

28 

board  of  eminent  engineers,  the  strength  of  concrete  to  resist 
crushing  is  given  as  follows:  Proportions,  1  cement,  2  sand,  5 
broken  stone  in  cubes  1  foot  on  edge.  Hardened  in  water  45 
days,  425  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  30.5  tons  per  square  foot. 
Hardened  in  water  one  year,  1,520  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in 
air  one  year,  1,620  pounds  per  square  inch. 

THE  DETERMINATION   OF  TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  CEMENTS. 

256.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  concretes  and  mortars  are 
almost  exclusively  subjected  to  compressive  strain,  rarely  to  tensile 
strain;  yet  for  reasons  of  convenience  in  testing  the  tensile  strain 
is  determined,  and  from  it  the  compressive  resistance  is  inferred 
or  deduced  from  the  experiments.  It  is  usually  taken  as  equal  to 
from  8  to  10  times  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  mortar  at  the 
same  age. 

The  tensile  strength  of  the  same  cement  paste  or  mortar  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  specimen  or  briquette,  the  method  of  gauging 
the  cement,  the  amount  of  water  used,  and  the  manner  of  making 
the  test. 
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•The  briquettes  are  made  either  of  neat  cement  or  of  cement 
mixed  with  any  desired  proportion  of  sand. 

Briquettes  of  Neat  Cement. — The  sample  barrels  of  cement 
should  be  bored  into  with  an  auger,  and  the  portions  taken  out  by 
the  auger  should  be  mixed,  turned  oyer,  and  allowed  to  cool.  If 
sacks  are  used,  samples,  should  be  taken  out  of  a  number  of  them 
and  treated  as  above. 

From  this  heap  a  small  quantity  is  worked  into  a  paste  with 
safficient  water  to  cause  a  little  moisture  to  appear  when  pressed 
or  gently  tapped  a  few  times  with  the  trowel.  This  paste  should 
then  be  made  into  cakes  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter  and  from  i  to 
}  inch  in  thickness. 

If  it  requires  two  hours  or  more  to  become  firm  enough  to  resist 
the  pressure  with  the  finger  or  a  nail,  it  will  be  classed  as  a  slow- 
setting  cement,  and  many  briquettes  can  be  made  at  the  same  time. 
If  quick-setting,  only  enough  for  three  or  four  briquettes  should  be 
mixed.  The  paste  then  is  placed  in  moulds  of  brass.  Thhse  moulds 
are  generally  split  longitudinally,  and  the  two  parts  held  together  by 
springs,  screws,  or  catches.    Sometimes  they  are  hinged  at  one  end. 

The  mould  should  be  wiped  out  with  a  greasy  cloth,  and  placed 
on  slate,  marble,  or  glass  plate.  Sometimes  a  few  pieces  of  blotting- 
paper  are  first  placed  on  the  plate,  the  moulds  resting  on  the  paper. 
The  proper  quantity  of  cement  is  then  mixed  with  sufficient  water 
to  bring  it  to  a  good  paste.  The  mixing  should  continue  until  the 
past«  presses  slick  and  smooth  under  the  trowel.  The  mixing 
should  be  done  on  the  non-absorbent  plate.  The  moulds  are  then 
filled  quickly,  pressing  or  gently  ramming  the  paste  so  as  to  fill  the 
moulds  with  a  homogeneous  mass  free  from  air  bubbles  or  spaces. 
It  is  then  smoothed  off  even  with  the  edges  of  the  moulds.  The 
moulds  should  then  be  numbered  and  placed  in  some  damp  place, 
or  kept  damp  by  spreading  a  wet  cloth  over  them.  In  some  cases 
the  moulds  can  be  opened  and  removed  in  a  few  hours,  sometimes 
only  after  twenty-four  hours.  This  should  be  carefully  done, 
so  as  not  to  leave  flaws  or  mashed  edges.  Unless  the  cement  is 
very  slow-setting,  the  briquettes  can  be  placed  in  water  in  about 
twenty-four  hours  after  mixing  and  moulding.  If  necessary  they 
must  be  kept  on  glass  plates  in  a  damp  place  until  they  can  be 
placed  in  water.  The  water  should  have  a  temperature  of  60°  to 
T0°  Fahr. 
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357.  Briquettes  of  Cement  and  Sand^ — ^The  cement  and  sand 
may  be  proportioned  by  weight  or  by  volume:  1  cement  to  1  sand, 
1  to  2  or  1  to  3,  etc.  These  should  be  mixed  dry  and  then  worked 
into  a  paste  with  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  clean  and  pure  and 
of  the  proper  temperature.  The  paste  is  then  pressed  or  rammed 
into  the  mould.  It  must  be  recollected  that  with  sand  it  requires 
a  longer  time  to  become  firm  enough  for  removal  from  the  moulds 
or  immersion  in  water.  If  done  too  quickly,  the  samples  will  not 
keep  their  forms. 

An  excess  of  water  will  give  a  porous  specimen,  which  also  takes 
longer  to  harden.  From  10  to  20  per  cent  of  water  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Experiments  have  shown  that  an  increase  from  19  to  25 
per  cent  of  water  was  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  from  28  to  40  per 
cent  in  tensile  strength.  With  hot  and  quick-setting  cements  more 
water  is  required  than  with  cool  and  slow-setting  ones.  Salt  water 
increases  the  strength  somewhat,  but  it  should  not  be  used  in 
walls  of  houses.  The  water  should  not  be  dirty  or  muddy,  as  it 
injures  the  cement.  Hot  water  should  not  be  used  unless  it  is 
desirable  to  hasten  the  setting. 

Many  forms  of  briquettes  have  been  adopted — with  square  heads 
connected  by  a  square  neck,  or  rounded  heads  with  square  necks 
or  connecting  prisms.  The  form  recommended  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  shown  in  the  following  diagrams.  The 
smallest  section  between  the  heads  is  usually  1  square  inch,  1  inch 
on  each  side.    It  is  sometimes  made  \\"  X  1\"  =  2^  square  inches. 

268.  When  the  samples  are  to  be  tested  they  are  placed  in  clips 
connected  with  properly  arranged  levers  so  as  to  give  a  straight  pull. 
The  clips  are  made  so  that  they  only  touch  the  specimens  at  four 
points.  If  the  pressure  is  distributed  over  any  appreciable  surface 
on  the  specimen  there  will  be  a  want  of  uniformity  and  directness 
in  the  stress.  In  the  more  approved  forms  of  briquettes  the  changes 
in  dimensions  are  very  gradual  from  the  head  to  the  middle  or 
smallest  cross-section. 

The  dimensions  and  sections  of  a  common  form  of  briquette 
are  shown  in  Figs.  104,  108,  and  of  the  more  approved  form  as  giv- 
ing the  better  results  are  seen  in  Figs.  105,  109.  The  clips  and 
the  method  of  taking  hold  of  the  specimens  are  shown  in  Figs.  106,. 
108,  and  109. 
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A  simple  testing  apparatus  for  crushing,  shearing,  and  tearing 
nsistaiioe  is  given  in  Fig.  107,  and  a  more  delioate  apparatus  in 
Kg.  IIL 


Fig.  104. 


MVQjcrri 


Fig.  106. 


— o 


•ECTION  ON  CO. 


CUPtOHCUUMTC 


Fig.  to7# 


MMPLE  TCaTINO 


Pro.  108. 


OUF0  OA  OlAMPS 

AND 
BfUQUETTE  IN  PMITION. 


Fio.  109. 


The  usnal  forms  of  moulds  are  shown  in  Fig.  110.  During 
the  testing  the  weights  should  be  applied  uniformly  and  very 
gradually,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  400  pounds  per  minute,  especially 
when  nearing  the  breaking-point  There  are  other  forms,  methods, 
ind  apparatus  used.     Care  and  accuracy  are  essential. 
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The  principles  and  application  of  the  simple  beam  machine. 
Pig.  107,  are  clear.  In  this  case  it  can  be  readily  made  by  any 
mechanic,  but  is  of  course  rough,  and  will  give  only  approximate 
results.  These  beams  are  often  carefully  mounted  on  knife-edges 
set  in  a  pillar  mounted  on  a  stand.  Arrangements  are  made  by 
chords  and  pulleys  by  which  the  sliding  weight  w'  can  be  moved 
gradually  and  uniformly,  and  also  prevented  from  slipping  when 


M0ULD6  FOR  BRIQUETTES 

Ptg.  110. 
rupture  of  the  specimen  occurs.     This  apparatus  can  be  made  to 
register  very  accurate  results. 

A  more  delicate- apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  Ill,  which  is  known 
as  Michaelis'  Double-lever  Cement-testing  Apparatus,  the  com- 
bined leverage  of  which  is  1  to  50;  that  of  the  longer  is  1  to  10,  and 
that  of  the  shorter  1  to  5.  Each  lever  has  three  hardened-steel 
knife-edges  acting  upon  hardened -steel  concave  bearings,  so  that 
an  extremely  accurate  balance  is  obtained.  The  short  arm  of  the 
upper  lever  is  provided  with  a  movable  counterpiece  to  secure  the 
correct  position  of  the  levers,  which  is  indicated  by  a  mark  on  the 
upright  catch  at  the  top  of  the  column.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
long  arm  is  suspended  a  small  brass  frame  to  carry  the  shot- 
bucket. 

On  the  lower  lever,  near  the  fulcrum,  is  suspended  the  upper 
clamp  or  clip  for  holding  the  briquettes.  The  lower  clip  is  fixed 
to  the  base  of  the  column  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw. 
When  ready  to  make  the  test,  the  briquette  is  removed  from  the 
water,  dried,  ^nd  placed  into  the  clamps,  which  must  be  accurately 
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adjusted  to  the  sides  of  the  briquette^  and  the  screw  applied  until 
the  upper  edge  of  the  long  lever  is  opposite  the  mark  on  the 
upright  catch.  Pine  shot  are  then  allowed  to  roll  from  the  shoot 
just  above  into  the  bucket  suspended  from  the  long  lever  until  the 
briquette  breaks,  and  at  this  point  the  supply  of  shot  is  cut  off. 
The  breaking  stress  is  then  exactly  fifty  times  the  weight  of  the 
shot  and  the  bucket.    This  weight  must  be  accurately  determined. 


Fio.  111.    Michaelis'  Cement-testlDg  Apparatus. 

The  above  is  taken  from  "Notes  on  Building  Construction/' 
where  will  also  be  found  a  large  number  of  other  machines,  with 
full  description  of  the  manner  of  using  them.  These  machines  are 
capable  of  testing  to  1000  pounds. 

269.  The  following  table  gives  a  fair  average  range  of  tensile 
strength  of  Rosendale  and  Portland  cements  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  in  which  the  weakening  effects  of  the  sand  are  shown  in  all 
conditions  and  ages: 

Table  XXIX.  (Bynie). 


Bosendale. 

Portland. 

<tf  the  Mortar. 

Age  of  Mortar  when  Tested. 

Age  of  Mortar  when  Tested. 

Cement. 

Sand 

IWeek. 

1  Month. 

6  Months. 

1  Year. 

IWeek. 

1  Month. 

6  Months. 

1  Year. 

0 

100 

180 

275 

800 

800 

400 

450 

500 

1 

60 

100 

180 

225 

175 

250 

840 

875 

2 

25 

60 

125 

170 

120 

150 

245 

290 

8 

20 

40 

80 

120 

90 

110 

175 

220 

4 

15 

25 

60 

90 

75 

75 

130 

17(» 

6 

10 

15 

50 

80 

60 

65 

110 

130 

6 

6 

10 

45 

75 

50 

85 

90 

100 
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260.  As  to  the  fineness  of  sand  and  its  effects  on  the  strength 
of  mortars  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  following 
tables  give  the  results  of  a  few  experiments^  showing  the  weaken* 
ing  effects  of  fine  sand.  Portland  cement  was  nsed*  The  figures 
represent  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Table  tcxy. 


MorUr. 

1  Cement^  1  Saod. 

10em6Dt,88and. 

1  Cement,  8  Band. 

Fine  Sand, 

Coane  Sand, 

Fine  Band. 

Ooane  Band. 

Fine  Sand. 

Coane  Sand. 

Iweek.... 
1  month... 

85 
162 

95 

202 

88 
81 

68 
94 

19 
49 

41 

74 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  show  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments made  to  determine  the  relations  between  the  weight  and 
tensile  strength,  the  specimens  being  seven  days  old: 


Table  XXX  (A). 

Weight 
per  Bushel 

Brand. 

Tensile  Reelitanoe 

PereentpaMlnfira 
No.  50  sieve. 
9,600  Meehes. 

101.5  to  108 
112     **  120 
121     '*  182 

Alsen'fl  (Qerman) 

Burham 

Baylor's  (American) 

826  to  840 
252  -  817 
260-  869 

98  to  91 
84"  90 

78**  90 

261.  Prom  these  and  many  other  experiments  the  following 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  by  the  experimenters.  Not  that  all 
agree  on  these:  in  fact  on  many  points  decidedly  different  opinions 
are  given. 

The  tensile  strength  is  increased  materially  at  first  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  water  from  32°  to  70°  Fahr.,  but  after  an 
interval  of  sevei^al  weeks  the  effects  are  not  so  marked,  and  may  be 
actually  diminished  by  an  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  water. 

The  slower  the  cement  is  in  setting  the  more  its  strength 
increases.  Mortar  made  of  equal  quantities  of  sand  and  cement 
will  have,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  three  fourths  the  strength 
of  neat  cement;  1  cement,  2  sand,  one  half;  1  cement,  3  sand,  one 
third;  1  cement,  4  sand,  one  fourth;  and  1  cement,  5  sand,  one 
sixth  the  strength  of  neat  cement. 
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The  cleaner  and  sharper  the  sand  the  greater  the  strength. 
The  stiffer  the  cement  is  ganged,  that  is,  the  less  the  amount  of 
water  used,  the  better. 

If  immersed  in  water  the  mortar  will  be  stronger  than  oat  of  it. 
Salt  water  is*as  good  as  fresh  water  in  mixing  cement  (Portland). 
Neat  Portland  cement  bricks  when  six  to  nine  months  old  are  as 
strong  as  the  best  bricks. 

Portland  cement  bricks,  1  part  cement  and  4  to  5  sand,  will  be 
as  strong  as  the  best  stocks. 

The  strength  of  concrete  increases  with  the  proportion  of 
cement  nsed,  except  in  case  of  very  weak  cements.  It  is  essential 
that  the  bricks  and  stones  used  should  be  soaked  in  water. 

A  No.  80  sieve  should  pass  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cement, 
and  a  No.  50  should  pass  not  less  than  90  per  cent  and  often  as 
much  as  95  per  cent  A  No.  80  sieve  contains  6400  meshes  per 
square  inch;  a  No.  50,.  2500  meshes.  Cements  are  ground  much 
finer  than  the  above. 

Without  any  well-established  standards  for  coarse  and  fine 
sands,  we  may  say  that  a  sand  would  be  called  coarse  that  will  pass 
a  No.  8  sieve,  64  openings  to  the  square  inch,  but  will  not  pass  a 
No.  16,  256  meshes  per  square  inch;  and  a  fine  sand,  one  that  will 
pass  a  No.  16  but  will  not  pass  a  No.  25,  625  meshes  per  square 
inch.    Much  finer  sands  are,  however,  often  used. 

262.  Adhesion.— But  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  adhesion  of  mortars  to  other  materials.  The  following 
results  are  taken  from  various  sources : 

Table  XXXL 

Pounds  per    Age  in 
Adhesion  to—  sq.  in.  Days. 

Qoicklime  mortar: 

llime,      28and limestone Oto   15  16 

1    "          2    "  "      16  180 

1    "         2    "  hard  bricks 40  180 

1    "         2    "  soft       "     18  180 

Qaick-setting  mortar  (cement): 

1  cement,  2  sand hard  bricks 28  7 

1      ••       2    •*   •'        "    59  80 

fflow-setting  mortar  (cement): 

1  cement,  2  sand hard  bricks 15  7 

1      "        2    "   "        «•      80  80 
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Tablb  XXXI  {OpnUnusd}. 
AdhesioDto— 

Rosendale  mortar  (oemeat): 

1  cemeot,  0  sand  (neat) Croton  bricks. 


Pound!  per 


1 
2 
8 
4 
0 
1 
2 


(neat).. 


80.8 
15.7 
12.8 
6.8 
5.2 
68.4 
40.0 
24 


Rosendale  mortar: 

neHt cut  granite 27.5 

1  cement,  1  sand *'        '<      20.8 

1       •*        2    •' "        •*      12.0 

1      "       8    *'   '•        "      9.2 

1       '*       4    "  "        •«      7.9 

Portland  mortar: 

neat bricks 218 

1  cement,  1  sand "    105  to  146 

1       "        2    '•    "    ...  45to    78 

1      ••       8    "   "    24to   48 

1      "       4    '*   ; '«    1410   45 

neat sawed  limestone...  78 

" cutgraoite 97 

**   Bridgewater  bricks  66 

"   sandstone 49 

•'   bricks 68.8 

1  cement,  2  sand *'    46.9 

1       •'       2    ••    ••    569 

1      *•       2    "   "    54 

1      •'       2    "    ••    45tol28 


1  cement,  1  sand. . 


44to   62     1 


A^in 
Days. 


8a 

80 

80 

80 

80 

820 

820 

820 

30 
30 
80 
80 
80 

28 
28 
28 
2» 
28 
30 
30 
80 
80 
42 
4Z 
56 
56 


The  test  for  adhesion  is  made  by  cementiDg  bricks  together 
and  separating  by  a  direct  pull.  With  strong  cements  the  pull 
may  either  break  the  bricks  themselves  or  the  cement  mortar  may 
give  way  by  tearing  apart  itself.  This  was  the  case  with  some  of 
the  above  tests,  and  is  consequently  no  measure  of  the  adhesion. 
Some  cements  which  have  high  tensile  strength  give  low  values  for 
adhesion,  and  vice  versa.  The  adhesion  of  mortars  to  bricks  or 
stones  varies  greatly  with  the  kind  of  brick  or  stone,  especially  with 
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their  poroeity.  It  also  rarieB  with  the  kind  of  oement,  kind  and 
quantity  of  sand^  the  age  of  the  mortar,  and  the  condition  of  the 
material  with  regard  to  cleanness  and  wetness  or  dryness. 

263.  The  resistance  to  shearing  of  mortar  in  joints  of  masonry 
and  parallel  to  the  joints  has  been  found  as  follows: 


Table  XXXIL 

Portland  cement  mortar,  neat  78.9  pounds,  when  40  days  old. 

••      1  cement.  1  sand,  156       "         ••     52    •*     '• 
..  "      1      ««       a    *•      106.6     "         "     52    ••     " 

.«  ««  ««      J      «f       2    <•        1^5     «<         t<     42    «<     «* 

Hydraulic  lime         ••      i      ««       $    ••        76.8     *«         «•     90    ••     •• 
Quicklime  ..      j      «.       8    "         7.1     ••         *•     90    '•     " 

8HKAR8  IN  CUBES  OF  CEMENT  M0RTAB6  DRIED  IN  AIR. 

Portland  cement  (Bonn):  neat,  869.7;  1  to  1,  869.7;  1  to  2,  284.4; 

1  to  3.  142.2  lbs.  persq.  in 50  days  old. 

Portlaud  cement  (Perlmoos):  neat,  256.0;  1  to  1,  405.8;  1  to  2, 

883.9;  1  to  8.  862.6;  1  to  4,  820  lbs.  per  square  hich  60  days  old. 

The  shearing  resistance  of  mortars  in  cubes  seems  to  be  greater 
than  the  tensile  strength  at  the  same  age  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions by  about  20  per  cent. 

Quick-setting  cements  seem  to  give  greater  adhesive  strength 
than  slow-setting  cements.  The  adhesive  and  shearing  resistance 
of  mortars  in  those  masonry  structures  which  are  subjected  to 
lateral  pressures  are  more  important  considerations  than  they  seem 
to  have  been  credited  with;  and  in  fact  so  little  is  known  in  regard 
to  these  matters  that  but  little  if  any  value  is  given  to  them  in  pro- 
Tiding  stability  against  sliding  or  overturning  of  masonry  structures. 
Friction  of  masonry  on  masonry  and  sufficient  weight  are  alone 
considered. 

264.  The  crushing  resistance  of  mortar  as  determined  with 
cubical  blocks  furnishes  no  idea  of,  its  strength  when  in  thin 
layers,  as  in  the  joints  of  masonry  structures. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  strength  of  mortars  against 
crashing  increases,  as  the  thickness  compared  with  the  base  or  bed 
area  decreases,  per  unit  of  area  of  base,  but  no  experiments  seem  to 
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have  been  made  to  determine  the  law  of  this  decrease.  Altogether, 
it  seems  that  the  determinati(ms  of  tensile  strength  alone  of  mortars 
furnish  bat  a  vague  and  unreliable  standard  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  value  and  suitableness  of  a  given  mortar  for  building  purposes. 
266.  The  true  principle  in  mixing  mortars  is  to  use  as  much 
sand  as  possible,  without  unduly  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
mortar,  from  considerations  of  economy.  So  long  as  the  mortar  is 
weaker  than  the  stone  or  bricks  used,  the  strength  of  the  wall  will 
increase  as  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases,  until  the  two  are 
nearly  equal.  When  they  are  equal  in  strength,  the  fracture 
would  follow  a  straight  line  rather  than  along  the  joints.  This 
can  be  brought  about  in  brickwork  and  in  walls  built  of  ordinary 
stone,  if  not  with  the  hardest  stones.  It  is,  however,  not  only 
unnecessary  but  wasteful  to  make  the  mortar  stronger  than  the 
bricks  or  stones  to  be  united.  But  little  if  any  attention  seems  to 
be  given  to  these  considerations  in  fixing  the  proportions  of  cement 
to  sand  in  preparing  mortars,  exactly  the  same  proportions  being 
frequently  used  both  in  large  thick  masses  of  concrete  supporting 
masonry  structures  and  in  the  thin  masonry  joints  of  piers. 

266.  Concrete. — The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  is  of  no  great 
importance,  as  concrete  is  seldom,  and  should  never  be,  put  under 
a  tensile  stress.  When  used  in  foundations  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  act  as  a  beam  in  case  of  undermining  or  unequal  settling  of 
the  foundation-bed,  and  in  large  thick  masses  may  save  a  structure 
from  destruction,  at  least  for  a  time.  It  then  acts,  however,  as  a 
beam.  The  following  tables  give  some  average  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  transverse  resistance  of  cement  and  concrete  beams. 
The  prisms  were  all  broken  by  the  application  of  a  centre  weight, 
and  from  this  the  value  of  /,  the  modulus  of  rupture,  was  then 
calculated  from  the  usual  formulsB.  If  the  weight  of  the  concrete 
prism  is  TF,,  and  is  taken  into  consideration,  then 

f=V^W^>  ("«) 

PT  being  the  applied  centre  wfeight,  and  J,  A,  /  all  in  inches.  If  the 
weight  of  the  beam  is  not  considered,  or  is  to  be  included  in  W, 
the  centre  weight,  the  value  of /is  found  from  the  usual  formula, 

^      2  ba-  ^^^^' 
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Table  XXXIII. 

flBCnOH  OV  PBIfiCS  3  INCHES  SQUARE.      CLEAR  LENGTH  BETWEEN  SUPPORTS 

4  INCHES. 


Kind  of  Cement. 


James  River . 


Hoffman's  Rosen  dale. 
Hoffman's  Rosendale. 

DeUfield  and  Baxter, 

Rosendale. 
Delafield  and  Baxter, 

Rosendale. 


Compoiitton  of  Mortar. 


2.6  Tols.  water 

4  vols,  dry  cement. 

1.4  vols,  water 

4       **     dry  cement. 
Pure     cement     and 

water  (tbin). . . 
Pure     cement     and 

water  (thin) . . . 
Pure     cement     and 

water  (thin)  .. 
Pure     cement     and 

water  (stiff)  ... 


h 

us 

¥ 

III 

9S» 

I    0.0 

281.5 

211 

[32.0 

497.6 

873 

OlO 

646.0 

485 

82.0 

692.5 

519 

0.0 

618.0 

459 

82  0 

871.5 

654 

Am  of 
M6itar. 


50  days. 


890 


«<       « 


These  samples  were  kept  in  a  damp  place  for  twenty-four 
hoars,  the  remaining  time  in  salt  water. 

v"  A    t  r^         ♦  i     Pure      1  vol.  cement,    1  vol.  cement,  Age  of 

Kmd  of  Cement.  ^  Cement.      1  vol.  sand.      2  vols.  sand.  Cement. 

(/in  pounds  per  square  inch.)  Days. 

English  Portland 1152  945  713  320 

Cumberland,  Md 716  690  419 

Xewark  and  Rosendale...  631  420  3T5  " 

Shepherdstown,  Md 560  464  338  " 

Akron,  N.  Y 573  489  453 

Lawrence,  Hoffman  brand  656  684  1  year. 

Round  Top,  Md —  630  —  1    " 

These  samples  were  also  kept  in  salt  water  after  the  first 
twenty-four  bonis.  Samples  2  inches  square;  clear  length,  4 
inches. 
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Table  XXXTV. 

Concrete  prisms  6x6  inches  X  2  feet;  clear  distance  between 
supports  12  inches,  the  ends  overhanging.  In  this  case,  considered 
as  simply  supported  at  ends, 

._^  Wl  _3  Wxl2  _W  .      . 

-^  "  2  W^  ""  2   61^36^  "12 ^^^"^^ 

All  of  the  prisms  were  composed  of  1  vol.  Portland  cement,  2 
vols,  sand,  5  vols,  small  broken  stone.  All  prisms  were  one  month 
old. 


Temperature,  Falu-. 
nt  A «,     Of  Concrete 
®'^"-     when  Mixed. 

Exposure  of  Samples 
after  Mixing. 

Centre 

Weight  TTIn 

lbs. 

Modulus  of 

Rupture/, 

hi  lbs. 

18° 

40° 

In  river. 

525 

44 

18 

40 

Exposed  outside. 

775 

60 

18 

40 

"       indoors. 

1125 

94 

18 

98 

In  riyer. 

175 

15 

18 

98 

Exposed  outside. 

325 

27 

18 

98 

"       indoors. 

750 

63 

24 

40 

"       outside. 

1800 

150 

24 

97 

«           « 

800 

67 

32 

40 

«           « 

1475 

123 

32 

98 

«           « 

700 

58 

267.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  American  Architect  and 
Building  News  of  September  2,  1893:  "The  extended  and  ex- 
tending use  of  concrete  in  the  form  of  arches,  beams,  and  slabs  in 
bridges,  floors,  pavements,  etc.,  render  any  recent  experiments  on 
the  strength  of  concrete  very  important.  In  the  following  experi- 
ments the  slabs,  or,  more  properly,  beams,  were  made  with  good 
Portland  cement  (having  a  tensile  strength  of  665  pounds  per 
square  inch  when  seven  days  old)  and  clinker  obtained  from  fur- 
naces which  burned  ash-pit  refuse.  The  clinker  was  crushed  and 
passed  through  a  screen  with  three-quarter-inch  meshes,  and  thor- 
oughly washed  with  clean  water.  This  was  done  to  prevent  the 
concrete  from  swelling  and  ^  blowing '  after  setting.  The  propor- 
tions were:  (1)  1  part  cement  to  4^  clinker;  (2)  1  part  cement  to  6 
clinker;  (3)  1  part  cement,  6  parts  of  the  coarse  clinker,  and  2 
parts  of  clinker  ground  to  the  fineness  of  coarse  sand.    The  con- 
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Crete  was  well  rammed  into  greased  wooden  moulds.  From  each  of 
the  above  mixtures  three  slabs  or  beams  were  made  of  the  following 
dimensions,  respectirely :  21  X  18  X  4  inches;  30  X  18  x  6  inches; 
and  39  X  18  X  9  inches.  They  were  kept  dry  until  tested.  The 
clear  length  of  span  for  the  above  beams  were  12, 18,  and  27  inches, 

respectively.    Using  the  formula  for  modulus  of  rupture,/  =~  -r^*, 

/taken  in  hundredweights  (cwt.)  of  112  lbs.,  it  was  found  that 
for  concrete  (1),  proportions  1  to  4^,  /=  1.9  cwt.  =  202.8  pounds, 
age  15  days,  and  2.8  cwt.  =  313.6  pounds,  age  21  days;  for  con- 
crete (2),  1  to  6,/  =  1.2  cwt.  =  134.4  lbs.  in  14  days,  and  only  1.1 
cwt.  =  123.2  pounds  in  21  days;  for  concrete  (3),  1,  6,  and  2  parts, 
or  1  to  8,/ =  0.3  cwt.  =  33.6  pounds  in  14  days,  and  0.4  cwt.  = 
44.8  pounds  in  21  days.  These  tests  were  not  entirely  consistent, 
some  of  the  beams  giving  two  times  the  strength  of  others  of  the 
same  series.  The  beams  yielded  suddenly,  with  no  signs  of  yield- 
ing before  the  total  collapse.  The  age  of  the  concrete  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  give  satisfactory  results.  These  experiments  confirm  the 
belief  of  the  unsuitableness  of  concrete,  when  used  alone,  for  resist- 
ing transverse  stresses.  These  beams  were  simply  supported  at  the 
ends.  If  they  had  been  fixed,  the  probability  is  that  the  lower  sur- 
faces would  have  cracked  before  the  total  collapse,  and  the  strength 
might  have  been  increased  three  or  four  times  that  actually  found. 

A  beam  composed  of  equal  volumes  of  Portland  cement  and 
coke  breeze,  tested  in  1891,  jrielded  a  value  of  /*  =  5.9  cwt.  =  660.8 
pounds  when  only  seven  days  old;  and  another  beam,  composed  of 
1  part  Portland  cement  and  4  parts  clean  breeze,  gave  a  value  for 
/  =  4.1  cwt.  =  459.2  pounds  when  43  days  old. 

268.  Accelerated  Tests  for  Soundness  of  Cements. — It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  neither  chemical  analysis  nor  the  usual  tests 
for  setting  and  tensile  strength  of  cements  are  of  much  value  in 
determining  the  durability  of  a  cement.  The  cold-water  test  requires 
a  longer  time  to  give  reliable  results  than  is  usually  available. 
Therefore,  heat  tests  of  various  kinds,  such  as  subjecting  the  mortar 
to  the  heat  of  a  flame  or  kiln,  or  to  hot  water  and  steam,  have  been 
recommended  and  tried.  A  series  of  such  tests  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Fred.  P.  Spaulding.    (See  Engineering  News,  Aug.  24,  1893.) 

The  durability  or  soundness  of  hydraulic  cement  is  more  impor- 
tant than  its  tensile  strength  when  a  few  days  old.    Most  cements 
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will  prove  strong  ^xongh  for  the  usual  purposes  of  construction^ 
but  their  strength  is  of  small  moment  if  in  a  few  weeks  or  months 
they  will  crack  and  disintegrate.  Unsoundness  is  commonly  due 
to  an  excess  of  the  lime,  or  to  an  imperfect  combination  of  the  lime 
with  the  silica  and  alumina.  An  over-limed  cement  rapidly  disinte- 
grates or  swells  in  sea-water,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  lime 
by  the  salts  therein,  or  to  the  formation  of  crystalline  compounds 
with  the  sulphates  in  the  water,  causing  expansion.  This  is  usually 
called  "  blowing  *'  of  the  cement.  This  may  occur  in  air,  but  more 
commonly  in  water,  especially  sea-water;  it  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours  after  mixing,  and  it  may  not  show  itself  for  months  after 
mixing.  Disintegration  may  arise  from  the  use  of  dirty  water,  or 
dirty  sand,  exposure  of  green  mortar  to  severe  frosts,  or  from  many 
other  causes.  It  is  proposed  to  determine  the  question  of  sound- 
ness by  hastening  those  changes  and  combinations  which  bring 
about  the  setting  and  hardening  of  cement  mortars.  There  are 
other  materials  than  lime  which  cause  disintegration,  such  as  alu- 
minate  and  ferrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum,  and  also 
magnesia.  The  dry-heat  test,  such  as  subjecting  the  mortar  to  the 
intense  heat  of  a  flame  would  seem  to  act  injuriously,  whereas 
much  valuable  indication  of  the  soundness  of  a  cement  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  moist-heat  tests.  The  presence  of  moisture  seems 
essential  to  proper  hardening  and  setting.  Whether  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  above  or  below  the  boiling  point  of  water — ^that  is,  in 
water  under  212''  Fahr.,  or  as  steam  at  15  atmospheres  of  pressure, 
390^  Fahr. — is  not  settled.  Moderate  temperatures  would  seem  to 
be  advisable,  as  corresponding  more  nearly  to  the  normal  conditions 
accompanying  the  setting  of  cement.  (For  an  interesting  and  full 
discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  Engineering  News,  Aug.  24^ 
1893.) 

A  cement  which  resists  well  a  hot-water  test  of  ISO''  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  free  from  uncombined  lime.  No  cement  should  be 
used  in  sea-water  which  cannot  resist  the  ordinary  hot- water  test. 
In  this  test  M.  Dival  advocates  the  immersion  of  a  pot  of  neat 
cement  in  water  at  80"  C,  177**  Fahr.,  and  asserts  that  if  the 
cement  disintegrates  it  is  unsound.  Mr.  Henry  Faija  recom- 
mends a  vapor-bath  at  about  100°  Fahr.,  until  the  cement  sets 
hard,  and  then  the  immersion  of  the  pot  of  cement  in  water 
at  from  112°  to  117°  Fahr.  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.    He  claims 
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that  good  cements  will  fail  in  water  at  117°  Pahr.  Some  Portland 
cements  have  been  boiled  (at  312°  Pahr.)  for  two  weeks  without 
signs  of  failure.  Probably  most  of  the  failures  of  cement  in 
sea-water  are  due  to  want  of  care  in  making  the  mortar  or  con- 
crete and  in  placing  it  in  the  structure.  A  concrete  made  of  a 
comparatiyely  poor  cement  will  withstand  the  disintegrating  action 
of  sea- water  (not  including  the  action  of  the  force  of  waves)  if  care 
is  taken  to  make  it  impervious  to  the  water — that  is,  by  covering 
it  with  a  skin  of  cement  mortar  or  rich  concrete. 

269.  Mr.  R.  Peret,  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  the  Ponts  et 
Chauss^es  at  Boulogne  (see  Engineering  Record,  Sept.  2,  1893), 
attributes  the  failure  of  mortar  in  sea- water  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient cement  and  inferior  grades  of  sand  in  the  mortar,  and  not 
entirely  to  the  use  of  bad  cement.  He  claims  that  it  is  not  reliable 
to  trust  to  the  ordinary  determinations  of  the  volume  of  voids  in 
sand  as  the  measure  of  the  weight  of  cement-paste  to  fill  them; 
that  with  sands  having  the  same  weights  per  unit  of  volume  when 
measured  under  identically  the  same  conditions,  and  consequently 
having  the  same  volume  of  interstices,  the  mortars  obtained  by 
mixing  the  same  quantities  of  cement  with  equal  volumes  of  these 
sands  are  far  from  possessing  the  same  qualities;  and  recommends 
making  a  number  of  samples  with  varying  proportions  of  cement 
to  determine  that  proportion  best  suited,  with  the  materials  used, 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  following  table  shows  the  volumes 
and  weights  of  coarse  and  fine  sand  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  a 
given  weight  of  cement  to  produce  the  same  strength: 

Table  XXXV. 

PROPORTIONS  CF  SAND  AND  CttHSNTS  m  ICORTAR  FOR  SfiA-WORES. 


Resistance  to  oompressioii ) 
after  five  months  in  8ea>V 
water  per  square  inch.  ) 

WeMit  of  cement  to  be  mixed  ^ 
with  unit  weight  of  sand  to  I 
attain  corresponding! 
Mrengths.  j 

Votnme  of  cements  to  be) 
mixed  with  1  volume  of  sand  v 
lo  attain  same  strengths.      ) 


Coarse  sand. 
Fine  sand. . . 


Coarse  sand. 
Fine  sand. . . . 


600 


1000 


0.09  0.15 
0.210.34 


1500 


2000 


8500 


0.200.25 
0.4510.54 


0.10  0.16  0.22  0.2T 
0.20|0.34j0.44|0.63 


0.29 


aooo 


3600 


4000 


4500 


5000 


0.85  0.410.60  0.62  0.89 
0.780.86  1.04:1.26^.58 


0  38  0.39  0.46  0.56  0.69  0.92 
0.6210. 7;i|0. 84  1.021.24  1.56 
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The  volumes  were  deduced  from  the  weights  by  assuming  the 
weights  of  the  materials  per  bushel  as  follows:  Oement  120  pounds, 
coarse  sand  134  pounds,  and  fine  sand  118  pounds.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  requires  about  twice  as  much  cement  with  the 
fine  sand  as  it  does  with  the  coarse  sand  to  obtain  the  same 
strength  of  mortar.  Therefore  the  determination  of  the  proper 
proportions  of  sand  and  cement  by  analogy  from  those  used  in 
other  places  should  be  avoided. 


Table  XXXYL 

)1  oement,  1  oement, 

6  sand  8  sand 

Volume  of  mortar  resulting  from  1  volume 

sand 0.»40  to  1.030       0.970  to  1.180 

Weight  of  cement  in  1  cubic  yard  of  mortar, 

pounds 410to    450  710  to    870 

Absolute  volume  of  solid  matters  (cement  and 

sand)  contained  in  1  volume  of  mortar. . .     0.570  to  0.787       0.565  to  0.728 
Resistance  to  compression  after  immersion 

for  a  year  in  sea-water  in  pounds  per 

square  inch 425  to  1,490        1,060  to  8,700 

Proportions  of  weight  of  sand  and  cement, 

pounds 1  oement  8  sand 

Weight  of  cement  contained  in  1  cubic  yard 

ofmortar 670  to     860 

Absolute  volume  of  solid  matter  (cement  and 

sand)  contained  in  1  volume  of  mortar. . .  0.580  to  0.784 

Volume  of  spaces  remaining  in  1  volume  of 

mortar  after  drying  (porosity) 0.080  to  0.190 

Resistance  to  compression  after  exposure  for 

nine  months  in  air,  followed  by  immer- 
sion for  three  months  in  sea-water,  in 

pounds  per  square  inch 1»140  to  ^400 


Table  XXXVIL 

Weight    of   water    wetting   a 

weight  100  of  sand 0.0        0.5      1         9         8        5         10 

Weight  of  1  bushel  of  sand,  in 

pounds 116.8    105.0    99.2    97.2    96.9    96.9    101.4 

W  eight  of  dry  sand  in  1  bushel 

of  wet  sand,  in  pounds 116.8    104.5    98.2    95.8    94.1    92.8     d2.d 
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Sands,  and  also  broken  stone,  when  the  grains  are  as  1  to  ^  in 
size,  may  have  the  same  volume  of  voids,  but  in  the  latter  case  may 
have  10  times  the  grain  surface  to  coat  and  cement. 

Since  the  foregoing  matter  on  cement  and  concrete  was  written, 
and  in  fact  printed,  the  author  found  the  following  interesting 
article  in  Engineering  (an  English  magazine)  of  July  13, 1894: 

The  tensile  strength  of  coarsely  ground  cement,  gauged  neat,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  same  cement  finely  ground,  but  the 
tensile  strength  of  a  mixture  of  the  former  with  sand  is  much  less 
than  that  of  a  similar  mixture  with  the  latter.  Messrs.  Dycher- 
hoff  found  that  cement  which  would  leave  a  residue  of  10  per  cent 
of  coarse  particles  on  a  No.  50  sieve  (2500  meshes  per  square  inch) 
has  a  tensile  strength,  when  gauged  neat,  nearly  42  per  cent  greater 
than  that  of  the  same  cement  from  which  the  coarse  particles  had 
been  removed  by  a  No.  180  sieve  (32,400  meshes  per  square  inch), 
but  that  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  fine  sifted  cement  to  3  parts 
of  sand  had  41  per  cent  greater  tensile  strength  than  a  similar  mix- 
ture made  with  the  unsifted  cement,  and  that  it  was  increased  to 
64  per  cent  in  case  of  a  mixture  of  1  cement  to  5  sand,  the  samples 
in  each  case  being  twenty-five  weeks  old. 

Adding  20  per  cent  of  the  coarse  particles  to  fine  sifted  cement 
decreased  the  tensile  strength  by  47  per  cent,  with  samples  seven 
days  old. 

Coarse  particles  not  passing  a  No.  180  sieve  are  inert,  and  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  adulterant.  It  is  easy  to  grind  German  cement 
so  as  to  pass  a  No.  180  sieve  without  leaving  a  residue. 

Cement  as  now  generally  sold  in  England  contains  an  average  of 
from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  inert  material,  i.e.,  this  amount  is  stopped 
by  a  No.  180  sieve. 

If  a  concrete  is  specified  to  consist  of  1  part  ordinary  cement  to 
8  parts  of  sand,  broken  stone,  etc.,  a  not  uncommon  proportion, 
the  actual  proportion  of  active  cement  would  be  1  to  13  or  14. 
Such  concrete  contains  slightly  over  7  per  cent  of  cementing  ma- 
terial. 

Coarse  particles  of  cement,  when  cleaned  by  washing  off  the  fine 
cement  powder  adhering  to  them,  are  devoid  of  all  adhesive  or  co- 
hesive strength. 

A  clear  mesh  of  0.003  in.  by  0.003  in.  is  suflScient. 

The  weight  per  bushel  has  nothing  to  do  with   the  tensile 
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strength.  It  is  often  specified  that  a  cement  shall  have  so  much 
weighty  say  112  pounds  per  bushel^  and  shall  leave  a  residue  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent  on  a  No.  50  sieve.  The  cement  fulfilling  these 
conditions,  if  more  finely  ground,  say  to  pass  a  No.  180  sieve,  and 
thereby  increasing  its  value  35  to  40  per  cent,  would  fall  consider- 
ably  short  of  the  specified  weight* 

Standard  sand  is  such  that  will  pass  a  No.  20  sieve  and  be 
stopped  by  a  No.  30  sieve.  The  coarse  particles  in  cement  should 
count  only  as  so  much  sand. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  writer  of  the  article : 

(1)  That  the  strength  of  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand  is  the 
most  reliable  of  the  present  tests. 

(2)  That  the  tensile  strength  of  neat  cement  may  be  omitted 
altogether  as  a  test  of  quality. 

(3)  That  the  weight  per  bushel  is  misleading,  and  should  be 
omitted  altogether. 

(4)  That  color  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered 
as  a  test. 

(5)  That  extreme  fineness  of  grinding  is  so  absolutely  essential, 
that  a  sieve  of  not  less  than  from  175  to  180  meshes  to  the  lineal 
inch  should  be  used  for  testing  purposes. 


ART.  XXVIII. 
STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 

270.  Cast-iron  has  but  little  tensile  strength,  but  has  a  high 
degree  of  compressive  strength.  It  is  hard  and  brittle,  very  de- 
ficient in  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  gives  way  without  warning, 
especially  when  subjected  to  shocks  or  changes  of  temperatures. 
It  is  easily  melted  and  cast  into  various  shapes.  It  does  not  rust 
or  deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  wrought  iron  on  exposure.  In  salt 
water,  however,  it  softens  and  is  weakened.  It  can  be  cut  and 
turned,  but  is  not  malleable,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  welded. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  suitable  for  large  structural  members  of 
bridge-trusses  liable  to  shocks  under  changing  temperature;  and 
when  used  in  buildings  where  not  liable  to  shocks,  if  heated  dur- 
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ing  fires  and  snddeBly  cooled  by  pouring  water  upon  the  beams  or 
columns,  it  craoks  and  gives  way. 

Otherwise  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  columns,  struts,  chairs, 
shoes,  bed.plates,  etc.,  where  it  has  to  bear  only  steady  compressive 
loads  or  stresses,  and  for  pipes,  grates,  railings,  stoves,  and  orna- 
mental purposes  generally. 

Its  use  in  important  bridge  constructions  has  been  practically 
prohibited  either  by  law  or  custom,  even  in  those  situations  where 
it  would  seem  eminently  suitable,  such  as  the  bed-plates  on  masonry 
piers  for  supporting  the  heavy  concentrated  loads  of  the  ends  of 
long  tr«'3ses,  especially  as  these  are  more  exposed  to  rust  and 
deterioration,  and  cannot  be  so  easily  reached  for  painting,  etc. 

Tablb  XXXVIII. 

The  following  results  of  experiments  on  the  strength  and  stiff- 
ness of  cast  iron  are  taken  from  various  sources: 

271.  Resistance  to  crushing  of  cast  iron  with  test-pieces  }  inch 
diameter  and  I^  inches  high,  with  different  makes  of  iron : 

No.  1  cast  iron,  from  25.2  to  39.6  tons  per  square  inch. 
u    2        «  <'     30.6  "  45.5    "      ''        "         ". 

a     3  u  «       34  3   «   4g  8      «       «  a  a 

other  results,       "     19.8  "  62.5    "     "        "         « 

From  these  and  other  experiments  the  resistance  to  crushing  of 
good  cast  iron  can  be  safely  taken  at  from  36  to  46  tons,  equivalent 
to  from  80,640  to  103,040  pounds  per  square  inch. 

272.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  compression  has  been  found 
by  numerous  experiments  to  vary  from  6,896,600  to  18,750,000,  or 
an  average  of  12,823,330  pounds  per  square  inch. 

There  is  no  clearly  defined  elastic  limit.  It  is  so  imperfectly 
elastic  that  it  takes  a  permanent  set,  even  with  very  small  loads.  As 
this  set  is  very  small  at  first,  and  it  may  disappear  after  an  interval 
of  rest,  an  appreciably  permanent  set  may  not  occur  until  the  applied 
load  is  from  one  quarter  to  one  third  of  its  ultimate  resistance. 
The  elastic  limit  is  therefore  taken  at  from  20,000  to  27,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  elastic  limit  is  determined  by  observing  at  what  load  the 
ratio  of  stress  to  strain  ceases  to  be  constant.    This  load  is  very 
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difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity 
is  then  calculated  by  assuming  that  the  ratio  will  continue  constant. 
If  under  a  compression  of  2000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  cross- 
sectional  area  a  bar  of  cast  iron  is  found  to  be  shortened  ^iSr  ^^ 
its  lengthy  then  under  4000  pounds  it  would  be  shortened  ^jVr 
of  its  length,  and  under  80,000  pounds  it  would  be  shortened  by 
j^^  of  its  length.  And  since  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  is 
assumed  to  be  constant  and  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity, 
then  coefficient  of  elasticity 

„    stress  per  sq.  inch  .     .        2000  4000 

^= k^ =  ^"«**°*  =  176412  =  Tj2m 

80000 
=  .  ,.^^  o  =  12,824,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

It  can  then  be  readily  understood  why  different  experimenters  arrive 
at  different  values  for  the  coefficient  of  elasticity :  each  one  deter- 
mines the  extent  of  the  shortening  at  some  particular  stress,  when 
the  set  is  appreciable  and  permanent,  by  the  means  of  measurement 
adopted  or  available.  One  experimenter  determines  that  a  set  of 
71^  of  the  length  is  obtained  at  3000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
another  at  5000  pounds,  either  from  errors  in  measurements  or  from 
a  different  period  of  time  of  continuous  application  of  the  load ;  the 
smaller  load  remaining  for  a  longer  time  on  the  test-piece  may  have 
caused  a  set  equal  to  that  of  the  greater  load  removed  in  a  less 
time.     The  first  gives  the  coefficient  of  elasticity, 

^  =  ^06  =  ^'^^^''^^^' 


the  second^ 


^=1^6  =  l«'^^<^'^^'* 


Especially  is  this  true  with  cast  iron  which  takes  a  permanent  set 
at  a  very  low  unit  pressure. 

The  elastic  limit  is  lower*  for  a  continued  stress  than  for  one 
simply  applied  and  removed  in  a  short  time. 

273.  Resistance  to  tearing  of  cast  iron  is  found  by  pulling  a 
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specimen  asunder.  From  experiments  made  on  cylinders  i  inch  in 
diameter  and  1^  inches  long  it  has  been  found  that  the  tensile 
resistance  varies  as  below : 

Table  XXTTIX. 

No.  1  cast  iron  from  5.7  to  7.2  tons  per  square  inch. 
a    2    "      "       "     5.9  "  7.9     "      "        "         *' 
"33      *'       «     6.5  "  6.9    "      **       ''         " 

These  vary  from  12,768  to  17,696,  with  an  average  of  15,234 
pounds  per  square  inch.  * 

The  best  qualities  of  warm-blast  charcoal  iron  taken  from 
second  and  third  fusions  vary  from  22,888  to  42,884  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Cast  iron  is  but  little  used  to  resist  direct  tensile  stress.  Fair 
average  values  seem  to  be  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  The  best  charcoal  iron  gives  a  coeflScient  of  elasticity  under 
tension  of  from  3,454,000  to  50,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Ordinary  cast  iron  gives  from  9,549,120  pounds  to  13,603,520  pounds, 
and  an  average  of  11,576,320  pounds  per  square  inch.  These  are 
calculated  as  for  the  coefficient  of  compressive  elasticity  already 
explained,  except  that  the  strain  is  one  of  elongation  instead  of 
shortening.  If  a  weight  of  one  ton,  2240  pounds  per  square  inch, 
produces  an  elongation  ^uVy  ^^  *^®  length  of  the  bar,  then  coefficient 
of  elasticity  ^=  2240  -?-  ^i^  =  13,603,520  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  coefficients  under  tensile  stress  as 
were  made  for  those  under  compressive  stress.  The  elastic  limit 
for  tensile  stress  varies  from  2000  to  6000  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

From  three  to  four  successive  fusions  of  cast  iron  seem  to 
increase  its  tensile  strength  and  also  its  compressive  strength. 

No.  3,  hot  blast,  according  to  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn,  had  its  com- 
pressive strength  increased  up  to  the  fourteenth  smelting. 

The  surface  of  a  casting  is  harder  and  stronger  than  the  interior 
portion.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  a  small  casting  a  proportion- 
ately greater  strength  than  a  larger  one.  Cast  iron  becomes  weaker 
when  heated  over  120**  Fahr.,  and  is  unsafe  at  or  below  32°  Fahr. 
If  raised  to  a  red  heat  it  will  fall  to  pieces  when  struck. 
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274.  Under  a  compressive  stress  cast  iron  gives  way  by  portions, 
shearing  off  along  planes  making  angles  from  46°  to  62.5°  with  the 
normal  sections  of  the  specimens.  The  characteristic  fracture  of 
cast  iron  is  granular  and  crystalline,  with  little  stretch  or  reduction 
of  area.  It  gives  way  suddenly  under  shocks  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  treacherous  and  unreliable  material  in  tension,  as 
any  brittle  material  must  be. 

275.  Shearing  Resistance, — The  shearing  resistance  has  been 
found  to  vary  from  17,000  to  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is 
usually  taken  as  equal  to  the  tensile  resistance  of  cast  iron.  (Coef- 
ficient of  elasticity  for  shearing  from  6,000,000  to  7,000,000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

276.  Flexure  of  Solid  Cast-iron  Beams. — The  transverse  strength 
of  soiid  cast-iron  beams  has  been  found  usually  by  experiments  on 
the  cross-breaking  either  of  the  girders  or  beams  themselves  when 
of  small  dimensions,  or  from  specimens  cast  from  the  same  mass  of 
molten  metal.  The  test-bars  have  usually  the  dimensions  of  24 
inches  long  and  cross-sectional  area  of  2  x  2  inches  or  2-inch 
diameter,  equivalent  to  4  or  3.1416  square  inches  respectively,  or  3 
feet  6  inches  long,  with  a  clear  span  of  3  feet,  and  with  transverse 
dimensions  of  1  inch  wide  and  2  inches  deep.  These  are  loaded  at 
the  centre  points  between  two  supports,  the  weights  being  gradu- 
ally increased  until  fracture  occurs. 


-^C^ 


rrui 


-ao^"- 


PiG.  iia. 


Fig.  112  represents  the  first  case  and  Fig.  113  the  second.  If 
W  is  the  centre  load  in  pounds,  I  the  clear  length  between  the  sup- 
ports A  and  B  in  inches,  /  modulus  of  rupture — that  is,  the  great- 
est stress  in  those  fibres  which  yield  first,  whether  compression  or 
tension;  b  the  breadth  or  horizontal  width  of  the  bar  or  beam  in 
inches,  and  d  the  depth  in  inches,  or  in  case  of  bars  of  circular 
cross-section  d  is  the  diameter,  then  the  following  expressions 
represent  the  relations  between  these  several  quantities: 
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Wl 

For  rectangular  sections  i  PP7  =  i/bd*;  .%  /  =  j^,. 
«    square  «       iWl=^ifbd';    ajid  b  =  d;    .•./=f^. 

In  the  above  expressions  /,  b,  and  e^  are  in  inches.  If  I  is  taken 
in  feet,  b  and  d  remaining  in  inches,  then  the  equations  become, 
respectively, 

ISWl  ISWl  96^ 

•^'^    bd'  '  -^^    d'    '    •^''   nd*' 

The  methods  of  deducing  these  expressions  will  be  explained  in 
a  subsequent  article.  They  are  introduced  here  to  show  the  method 
of  finding  the  modulus  of  rupture  =/. 

If,  then,  the  clear  jspan  is  20  inches  for  the  square  and  round  bars, 
and  the  centre  load  is  11,000  pounds  when  fracture  occurs,  we  have 
the  values  for /as  follows: 

^       ,11000  X  20       .,  ORA  ;i  •     u 

/  =  f T^Ti =  41,260  pounds  per  square  inch.  ' 

^       Swl       wl       11000  X  20      ^^  Aoo  ^  '    X. 

-^  =  ^  =  ;^'  =  OiiT^  =  ^^'^^^  P^^"^.^'  P^'  '^^^  ^^'^- 

In  this  manner  a  number  of  values  of  the  moduli  of  rupture  have 
been  determined  with  different  varieties  of  cast  iron,  both  for  solid 
sqnare  and  round  bars.  These  values  range  from  40,000  to  60,000 
pounds  for  square  bars,  and  from  50,000  to  72,000  pounds  for  round 
bars;  from  which  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  ultimate  coef- 
•ficient  of  resistance  to  cross-breaking  is  about  twice  that  of  the 
tensile  strength  for  square  bars,  and  abopt  two  and  a  quarter  times 
the  same  for  bars  with  circular  cross-sections. 

The^  above  experiments  were  made  with  rather  high  grades  of 
cast  iron,  and  mav>not  be  true  for  the  poorer  varieties. 
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A  good  quality  of  iron  in  the  form  and  dimensions  given  in  Fig. 
113  should  just  break  under  a  load  at  centre  of  about  3050  pounds. 
See  next  paragraph.    Substituting  in 

-      ZWl     .      3  3050X36       .,,_ 

the  modulus  of  rupture  practically  the  same  as  before  found. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modulus  of  rupture  or  ultimate  fibre 
strain  under  a  transverse  load  is  given,  then  the  ultimate  or  break- 
ing load  for  beams  of  rectangular  cross-section  can  be  found  by 
finding  TTfrom  the  equations, 

or 

1  fbd* 
W  =  fo^^~  9  when  Hs  in  feet,  b  and  d  in  inches. 

A  fair  average  value  of  /  for  cast-iron  beams  may  be  taken 
=  40,000  pounds  per  sq.  in.  Assuming  clear  length  of  bar  equal 
to  36  inches  =  3  feet,  6=1  inch,  d=^2  inches, /=  40,000  pounds^ 
then  from  equation  above 

^      2  40000  X  1  X  4       1  fbd'      ^^^^  „  x^   u      t      i     j 

fF=  - =  — -^-^  =  2963  lbs.  centre  breaking  load. 

O  00  lo      o 

277.  Many  practical  works,  such  as  Trautwine's  Engineering 
Pocket-book,  while  not  recognizing  the  theoretical  formulsB  for 
centre  breaking  load,  but  admitting  that  the  ultimate  transverse 
strengths  of  any  given  beams  vary  directly  with  the  breadth  and 

bd* 

the  square  of  the  depth,  and  inversely  as  the  length,  or  as  -^, 

contain  tables  of  quiescent,  breaking  loads  of  beams,  or  moduli  of 
rupture  for  beams  of  various  materials,  determined  by  actually 
breaking  bars  I  inch  wide,  1  inch  deep,  and  1  foot  long,  between 
•supports;  and  for  any  other  rectangular  beam  they  simply  multiply 
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the  expression  -j-  by  this   constant  in  order  to  find  the  centre 

breaking  load.    Mr.  Trantwine  gives  for  good  castings  the  modalas 

at  2300pounds;  hence Pr=  ^  X2300  =  ^^X  2300=3067  pounds, 

as  compared  with  2963  pounds  by  the  regular  formulsd  with  I  in 
inches. 

The  two  values  of  the  moduli  of  rupture^  as  /  is  in  inches  or  in 

feet,  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  1:7^::  40000  :  2222,  instead  of 

lo 

2300  pounds.  A  failure  to  understand  these  relations  and  condi- 
tions often  leads  to  errors  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  young 
engineers. 

278.  The  deflection  of  cast-iron  beams  should  also  be  accu- 
rately determined.  This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  in  an- 
other article.  The  measured  deflections  in  the  above-mentioned 
tests  varied  from  0.15  to  0.26  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  load. 
The  questions  of  safe  or  working  loads  and  factors  of  safety  will 
be  discussed  later.    The  following  may  be  taken  as  fair  averages  : 

Factor  of  Safety. 

For  beams  and  girders  and  pillars From  3  to  6  dead  load. 

Pillars  and  girders  under  live  loads "     8  to  10  live    " 

Crane-posts  and  parts  of  machinery  liable 

to  shocks  and  vibrations "     8  to  10   "      " 

Water-tanks  4 


ABT.  XXIX. 

STRENGTH  OP  WROUGHT  IRON. 

279.  Wrought  iron  is  characterized  by  a  high  tensile  resist- 
ance and  a  relatively  low  resistance  to  compression.  But  it  has 
the  properties  of  toughness  and  ductility,  which  combined  with 
its  tensile  resistance  render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  building 
materials.  It  therefore,  under  ordinary  conditions,  gives  way 
gradually  instead  of  suddenly.  It  is  practically  infusible,  is  readily 
forged  by  hammering  or  rolling  into  a  great  variety  of  patterns  or 
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shapes^  is  malleable  cold  or  hot,  and  possesses  the  valuable  prop- 
erty of  being  weldable  at  high  temperatures. 

Many  grades  of  the  iron  have  a  more  or  less  well-defined  elastic 
limit,  which  is  about  one  half  its  ultimate  strength.  Wrought 
iron  also  has  a  high  coeflSicient  of  elasticity.  In  all  of  the  above 
properties  and  characteristics,  except  compressive  resistance,  it  is 
superior  to  cast  iron,  and  in  many  of  them  distinct  from  it. 

It,  however,  rusts  more  readily  and  more  rapidly  than  cast  iron, 
requires  greater  precautions  for  its  preservation,  and  better  stands 
exposure  to  salt  water. 

It  is  liable  to  the  defects  of  hot  and  cold  shortness,  caused  by 
the  presence  of  sulphur,  or  phosphorus  and  silicon,  respectively. 

Both  the  strength  and  ductility  of  wrought  iron  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  material,  and  the  care  and  method  used  in  its 
manufacture.  There  is  always  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  pres- 
ent, and  its  strength  increases  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  increases, 
until  it  passes  into  steel. 

It  is  used  extensively  for  all  members  under  tension,  in  all 
kinds  of  structures,  especially  in  bridge  and  roof  trusses,  such  as 
straps,  bolts,  main  and  counter  diagonals,  bottom-chord  bars, 
stringers,  and  floor-beams,  and  now  has  practically  supplanted  cast 
iron  for  chords,  struts,  and  columns  of  trusses  which  are  under  com- 
pression. It  should  also  be  used  for  beams  and  girders  when  liable 
to  vibrations  and  shocks.  Although  large  thick  pieces  may  some- 
times have  flaws  or  other  defects,  yet  it  can  be  manufactured  with  a 
more  homogeneous  and  uniform  texture,  and  is  far  more  reliable 
in  all  respects,  than  cast  iron. 

280.  Although  the  following  remarks  apply  in  many  respects 
to  cast  iron,  they  are  not  so  necessary  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  cast  iron,  owing  to  its  limited  use  for  structural 
purposes. 

We  may,  however,  say,  that  the  ultimate  resistance  of  any 
given  material  will  be  influenced  by  its  mode  of  manufacture, 
dimensions  of  normal  cross-sections,  form  of  cross-section,  the  actual 
and  relative  dimensions  of  test-pieces,  also  shape  of  test-pieces,  and 
such  conditions,  if  the  materials  admit  of  them,  as  hardening,  tem- 
pering, annealing,  etc.  All  of  these  circumstances  should  be  noted 
And  considered  in  giving  results  of  experiments.    It  would  be  beyond 
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the  legitimate  scope  of  this  volume  to  give  tables  of  experiments 
made  upon  the  many  different  forms  and  conditions  of  the  test- 
pieces,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  the  usual  average 
values  used  in  practice.  Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  main- 
taining a  uniform  distribution  of  the  stress  over  the  entire  area  of 
cross-section  in  ductile  materials,  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  stress 
may  be  found  either  towards  interior  portions  of  the  bar  or  near  the 
surface,  depending  upon  the  manner  of  applying  the  external  forces. 
For  instance,  in  testing  eye-bars  the  tendency  is  to  develop  a  greater 
intensity  of  stress  in  the  interior  portions  of  any  cross-section;  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  grip  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  piece,  the 
greatest  intensity  is  found  at  or  near  the  surface.  In  the  first  con- 
dition, the  intensity  on  the  surface  being  less  than  the  mean,  and 
the  strain  or  stretch  being  measured  on  the  surface,  and  therefore 
less  than  that  due  to  the  mean  stress,  it  follows  that  the  mean 
stress  divided  by  measured  strain  gives  a  too  large  coeflScient  of 
elasticity;  whereas  in  case  of  the  surface  grip  the  surface  stretch  or 
strain  which  is  measured  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  mean 
stress,  hence  mean  stress  divided  by  measured  strain  gives  a  too 
small  coefficient.  The  true  coefficient  would  be  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two.  As  the  difference  between  the  interior  and  surface 
stress  is  greater  in  large  bars,  experiments  on  these  will  usually 
give  greater  coefficients  of  elasticity  than  the  smaller  pieces. 

281.  From  a  number  of  experiments  made  on  bars  of  rectangular 
cross-section  varying  from  2"  x  1"  to  4"  X  If",  and  from  24'  9i" 
long  to  35'  0"  long,  with  a  tensile  stress  of  20,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  causing  an  elongation  varying  from  0.1948  inch  to 
0.2692  inch,  the  calculated  coefficients  of  elasticity  under  these 
conditions  varied  from  30,554,000  to  33,600,000  pounds  per  square 
mch.    Taking  the  bar  35.0  X  4"  x  If",  with  an  elongation  of  0.2692 

0  2692 
inch  in  the  entire  length,  then  ~ — —  is  the  elongation  expressed 

as  a  fraction  of  the  entire  length  in  inches,  and  under  a  unit  stress 

of  20,000  pounds.     The  coefficient  of  elasticity  E  =       .    =  20,000 

strain 

02692 
-r  '         =  31,203,232  pounds,  and  similarly  for  round  iron  from 

2J  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  11'  9"  long.    The  value 
of  elongation   varied  from  0.0940  to  0.1008   inch,  under  20,000 
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pounds  stress  per  square  inch;  the  value  of  ^  varied  from  29^380^000 
to  'itl^myl'^l  pounds.  Take  a  bar  11'  9"  =  11.75'  x  2^",  with 
a  stretch  of  0.1008  inch  in  entire  length.    Then,  in  fractions  of 

length,  ■-•^y"°.„  =  stretch;  and E  =  20,000  -J-  ^^j^  =  27,976,190 

pounds.  These  results  are  particularly  valuable,  as  they  were  made 
on  full-sized  bars.  The  recovery  of  each  of  the  many  bars  ex- 
perimented upon  was  perfect  with  20,000  pounds.  A  permanent 
set  was  obtained  with  about  25,000  pounds  in  some  cases.  This 
would  then  be  the  elastic  limit.  The  stretch  per  foot  of  length  in 
case  of  the  rectangular  bars  was  less  than  that  of  the  round  bars,  i.e., 

0.2692       ^  ^^^^  .    ,       ^,       0.1008      ^  ^^,  ^,    ^, 

=  0.0064  IS  less  than  -ttt"  =0.0071;  consequently  the  rect- 
angular bars  gave  a  higher  coefficient  of  elasticity.  If  the  coeffi- 
cients had  been  taken  at  some  other  intensity  of  stress  the  values 
might  have  been  different.  A  number  of  other  experiments  on 
smaller  test-pieces  of  different  grades  of  iron  give  coefficients  of 
elasticity  varying  from  9,000,000  to  34,000,000  pounds  in  round 
numbers,  and  limits  of  elasticity  varying  from  24,000  to  about 
27,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  illustrate  the  effect  of  passing 
the  elastic  limit:  if  the  total  stretch  in  a  bar  10  feet  long  at  the 

.     ,  ■  ,        „     24000X120 
elastic  limit  of  24,000  pounds  is  0.100  inch,  then  J^= ^^ 

=  28,800,000.    If,  then,  the  stretch  is  0.12  at  an  intensity  of  stress 

„      27000  X 120 
beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  27,000  pounds,  then  j^= ^j^ — 

=  27,000,000,  and  for  37,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  a  stretch 

37000  X 120 
of  1.095  inches,  then  E= r^^T^  =  4,100,000  pounds,  show- 

ing  the  great  and  irregular  variations  in  the  stretch  and  coefficients 
of  elasticity  when  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  greater  than  the 
elastic  limit.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  good  authorities  from 
many  experiments  is  that  for  good  wrought  iron  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  will  be  found  to  be  between  25,000,000  and  30,000,000 
pounds  per  squtire  inch. 

282.  Reversing  the  above  operations,  with  these  coefficients  of 

elasticity  and  an  intensity  of  stress  of  10,000  pounds  per  square 

inch  the  elongations  of  good  iron,  under  the  usual  working  loads, 

.„  ,     ,         10000     ^       10000  1     ^       1      . .,  ,     ^,         . 

^^"  ^  ^  =  25000000  ^  30000000'  "^  2-500  *^  3000  "^  '^'  ^^°8^*^^  ^* 
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we  may,  therefore,  say  that  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  a  measure 
of  the  stiffness  of  any  material. 

A  fair  result  from  experiments  gives  the  ultimate  tensile  re- 
sistance of  bar  iron  from  50,000  to  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  for  plates  along  the  fibre  about  15  per  cent  less,  or  &om  44,500 
to  51,000  pounds,  and  across  the  grain  about  10  per  cent  less  than 
along  the  grain,  or  from  about  40,000  to  46,000  pounds  per  square 
inch« 

Table  XL. 

RBCTANGULAB  BARS. 


Stress  io  pounds  per 

In  inches. 

square  inch. 

Per  Cent  of— 

Kind  of  Iran. 

Siaeof 
Bar  in 

No. 

Ultimate 

inches. 

At  First 
Stretch. 

in  lbs.  per 

sq .  imib  of 

Original 

Se^ion. 

Elastic 

IJmilt 

in 
inches. 

Final 
Elonga- 
tion. 

Final 
Con- 
trac- 
tion. 

1 

Single  lefined. . 
Double      "     . . 

8X1 

52,470 

29.000 

80 

18.0 

81 

2 

8X1 

58,550 

81.000 

80 

16.0 

27.7 

8 

Single       "     . . 

5XU 

60.410 

27,880 

80 

16.6 

24.1 

4 

Double      "     .. 

5XU 

50,920 

27,170 

80 

19.0 

25.7 

5 

Single       "    .. 
Double      *'     .. 

8X1 

48,700 

28,880 

80 

18.1 

27.1 

6 

8X1 

51.870 

29,170 

80 

22.2 

85.6 

7 

Single       "     . . 
Double      "     . . 

5XU 

49,240 

24,880 

80 

16.0 

18.1 

8 

5Xli 

51.010 

27,170 

•» 

19.7 

29.5 

Table  XLI. 

CIBCX7IiAB  CBOSS-SECnON. 


1 

*0.97 

29,678 

54,888 

10 

28.1 

88.2 

2 

0.97 

28,011 

65.288 

n 

24.8 

86.5 

3 

0.97 

29,845 

55.855 

9 

21.5 

81.1 

4 

0.97 

29,845 

55,622 

8* 

22.0 

31.2 

5 

0.97 

80,840 

54,890 

7i 

25.0 

39.9 

6 

0.97 

80,412 

56,488 

7 

25.8 

38.6 

7 

0.97 

28,562 

51,800 

6^ 

22.1 

40.0 

8 

0.97 

80,600 

55.418 

6 

22.8 

34.7 

9 

0.97 

29,475 

55.888 

5+ 

25.4 

89.3 

10 

0.97 

29,278 

55,887 

5 

21.2 

32.2 

11 

0.97 

29,705 

55,532 

4 

25.7 

87.4 

13 

0.97 

81,817 

55,482 

8+ 

26.7 

86.6 

13 

0.97 

81.128 

56,190 

8 

27.0 

38.8 

14 

0.97 

88,428 

56,428 

2 

27.0 

36.2 

15 

0.97 

42,249 

57,096 

u 

26.0 

34.0 

16 

0.97 

84,288 

58.983 

1 

37.0 

34.3 

17 

0.97 

57,565 

59,888 

i 

80.0 

37.9 

*  Original  diameter  in  inches. 
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Other  things  being  the  same,  bars  of  the  smaller  cross-sections 
will  have  a  greater  ultimate  tensile  resistance,  as  was  shown  in  re- 
gard to  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  in  addition  a  local  trans- 
verse strain  or  contraction  takes  place  at  the  point  of  fracture. 
This  only  manifests  itself  shortly  before  rupture.  This  contrac- 
tion will  also  be  greater  in  small  cross-sections,  and  also  a  greater 
ultimate  resistance  and  greater  final  contraction  will  result  in  a 
greater  final  stretch  with  the  same  length  of  piece. 

283.  The  elastic  limit  varies  between  one  half  and  two  thirds 
the  ultimate  resistance.  The  ultimate  resistance  is  usually  referred 
to  the  original  area,  and  not  to  the  contracted  area  at  the  place  of 
fracture.  The  foregoing  tables  are  interesting  and  instructive  as 
showing  the  relations  between  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-section, 
the  character  of  the  iron,  the  elastic  limit,  ultimate  tensile  resist- 
ance of  original  section  per  square  inch,  percentages  of  final 
elongation,  and  final  contraction. 

In  the  rectangular  bars  the  larger  ones  show,  as  a  rule,  the  lowest 
elastic  limit  and  ultimate  resistance.  The  double-refined  iron  gives 
principally,  the  highest  results  for  both. 

284.  As  examples  of  the  effect  of  annealing  at  different  tem- 
peratures, the  following  are  given : 

Tensile  resistance  of  iron  wire  0.19  inch  in  diameter  was  found 
to  be  83,380  pounds  per  square  inch. 

After  annealing  by  heating  to  redness  and  cooling  in  dry  ashes 
58,101  pounds,  and  heating  to  redness  and  quenching  in  water 
53,578  pounds,  per  square  inch. 

For  boiler-plate  iron  various  specimens  having  a  tensile  resistance 
of  from  about  48,000  to  T7,000  pounds  per  square  inch  before  an- 
nealing, were  reduced,  by  annealing  at  temperatures  varying  from 
1037°  Fahr.  to  bright  welding-heat  and  cooling,  from  57,137  to 
56,678,  53,185  to  46,212,  48,407  to  39,333,  and  76,986  to  50,074, 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

From  which  it  is  seen  that  the  tensile  resistance  is  materially 
decreased  by  annealing.  But  annealing  •  renders  the  iron  more 
ductile;  consequently  a  hard,  stiif  iron  can  be  rendered  suitable  for 
purposes  requiring  resistance  to  shocks  and  sudden  applications  of 
loads,  which  unannealed  would  be  entirely  unsuitable. 

Annealing  or  softening  means  raising  a  hardened  steel  to  a  red 
heat  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually. 
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Hardening  means  heating  to  red  heat  and  cooling  suddenly. 
Tempering  means  reheating  after  hardening;  as  the  heat  increases 
the  hardness  diminishes. 

Experiments  indicate  that  at  a  temperature  below  500°  Fahr. 
the  tensile  resistance  of  vrrought  iron  is  not  essentially  decreased^ 
bat  at  a  temperature  of  1000°  it  may  lose  more  than  one  half  of  its 
resistance.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  the  construction  of 
boilers. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  low  temperatures  on  wrought  iron 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  it  is  not  diminished  in  strength  under 
steady  strain^  but  that  at  low  temperatures  its  resistance  to  shocks 
is  much  affected,  depending  upon  mode  of  manufacture,  chemical 
composition,  etc. 

285.  Iron  wire  is  the  strongest  form  for  resisting  tensile  stress, 
and  the  ultimate  tensile  resistance  increases  as  the  diameter  of  the 
wire  decreases.  An  increase  of  iron  wire  from  0.122  to  0.124 
inch  in  diameter  decreases  the  tensile  resistance  from  94,871  to 
86,776  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Other  experiments  give  a  tensile  strength  for  diameters  from 
0.134  to  0.029  inch  of  from  92,890  to  113,546  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

286.  It  has  been  found  that  if  wrought  iron  be  subjected  to  a 
stress  greater  than  the  elastic  limit,  and  then  allowed  an  interval  of 
rest,  both  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  resistance  may  be  increased. 
The  gain  in  some  cases  was  from  about  3  per  cent  for  the  coarse 
iron  to  about  18  per  cent  for  the  soft  iron,  the  interval  of  rest 
Tarying  from  1  day  to  8  days  or  more. 

BESI8TANCE  TO   CRUSHING   OP  WROUGHT  IRON. 

287.  The  crushing  resistances  of  materials  depends  even  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  tensile  resistances  upon  mode  of  manu- 
facture, size,  form,  and  dimensions  of  pieces  both  actual  and  rela- 
tive, quality  and  composition  of  materials.  Not  only  do  the  ele- 
ments of  strength,  toughness,  and  ductility  modify  its  capability  of 
offering  resistance  to  compressive  stresses,  but  questions  of  nature 
of  cross-section  and  distribution  of  actual  metal  areas  with  respect 
to  certain  axial  lines,  and  relations  between  actual  lengths  and 
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dimensions  of  normal  cross-sections,  are  matters  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, as  the  relations  between  stress  and  strain  are  not  in  many 
cases  direct  and  simple,  but  direct  stress  is  combined  with  bending 
stress  whenever  the  length  exceeds  a  certain  multiple  of  the  small- 
est dimensions  of  normal  cross-section.  These  considerations 
naturally  lead  to  the  consideration  of  two  distinct  conditions: 
1st,  the  resistance  to  pure  compression  which  only  takes  place 
in  what  are  called  short  columns;  and,  2d,  the  resistance  to 
combined  compression  and  bending,  which  takes  place  in  long 
columns. 

The  second  condition  is  not  considered  in  this  article,  and  only  the 
resistance  to  pure  compression  on  short  blocks  or  columns.  These 
may  vary  from  those  in  which  the  height  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  area  of  the  base  (as  in  thin  mortar  beds,  in  joints  of  masonry: 
of  such  resistances  we  know  practically  nothing),  to  those  in  which 
the  height  may  be  equal  to  twice  or  three  times  the  least  dimen- 
sions of  the  base  or  normal  cross-section. 
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288.  Crushing  of  short  blocks  may  take  place  in  many  different 
ways.  The  phenomenon  is  not  as  simple  as  in  tearing  asunder,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  following  cases  : 

Crushing  by  splitting  (Fig.  114)  into  a  number  of  more  or  less 
parallel  layers,  which  are  also  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
compressive  force.  This  mode  of  fracture  is  characteristic  of  hard 
and  homogeneous  substances  of  a  glassy  texture,  such  as  vitrified 
bricks. 

Crushing  by  shearing  or  sliding  of  portions  of  the  block  along 
certain  planes.  The  shearing  or  sliding  may  take  place  along  a 
single  plane,  as  in  Fig.  115,  sometimes  along  two  planes,  as  in  Pigs. 
116  and  117,  dividing  the  blocks  into  pyramids,  the  upper  and 
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lower  ones  approaching  each  other  and  forcing  those  on  the  sides 
outward.  The  greatest  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  on  planes 
making  angles  of  45^  with  the  direction  of  the  crushing  force;  but 
the  friction  on  the  end  surfaces  and  upon  the  surfaces  of  sliding 
materially  reduce  these  angles^  which  have  been  found  for  cast  iron 
to  vary  from  42°  to  32°.  These  modes  of  crushing  are  character- 
istic of  granular  substances^  such  as  cast  iron  and  most  kinds  of 
stone  and  brick. 

Those  substances  which  give  way  by  splitting  and  by  shearing 
have  a  higher  resistance  to  crushing  than  tearing. 

Crushing  by  bending  or  crippling  may  occur  as  in  Fig.  114,  with 
a  buckling  or  bending  of  the  layers  into  which  the  block  is  split. 
This  takes  place  in  timber,  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  in  bars  of 
considerable  length.  Short  bars  or  blocks  give  way  by  swelling  or 
bulging.  This  is  characteristic  of  ductile  and  tough  substances, 
which  really  never  fail  by  crushing  or  shearing.  An  increase  of 
compressive  force  simply  produces  an  increased  area  of  resistance 
by  swelling  or  bulging  laterally. 

289.  Crushing  by  cross-breaking  takes  place  when  the  length 
is  great  as  compared  with  the  diameter  or  least  dimension.  Under 
an  excessive  crushing  force  the  columns  yield  laterally,  and  are 
broken  across  similarly  to  beams  under  the  action  of  transverse 
loads. 

Since  ductile  wrought  iron  does  not  give  way  usually  otherwise 
than  by  shortening  in  its  length  and  increasing  in  the  area  of 
normal  cross-sections  when  applied  to  short  blocks  or  columns,  it 
is  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  of  the  failure  of  wrought  iron 
under  compressive  stress.  A  short  block  of  wrought  iron  is  consid- 
ered to  have  failed  when  its  length  has  been  shortened  by  from  5 
to  10  per  cent. 

290.  From  a  large  number  of  experiments  on  short  blocks  or 
columns  it  has  been  found  that  the  ultimate  resistance  to  com- 
pression may  be  taken  at  about  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  compressive  resistance  in 
case  of  long  columns. 

The  elastic  limit  is  found  to  vary  from  0.4  to  0.5  of  the  crush- 
ing resistance,  or  from  24,000  to  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  average  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  have  led  to  the 
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conclnsion  that  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  wrought  iron  in 
compression  is  about  28,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
may  be  found  as  follows:  If  at  the  intensity  of  stress  of  26,200 
pounds,  about  the  elastic  limit,  the  shortening  or  rather  compressiye 
strain  is  0.113  inch  in  a  bar  10  ft.  or  120  inches  long,  then 

E  =  -f  ^-  =  26200  -  ^^  =  28,000,000  pounds, 
strain  120  '      *       ^ 

And  under  a  working  load  of  5000  pounds  per  square  inch  a  piece 
of  wrought  iron  would  be  shortened  by 

5000  1       ..,,., 


28000000       5600 

891.  Resistance  of  wrought  iron  to  shearing  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  test-piece.  In  thin  pieces 
the  shearing  is  simultaneous  throughout  the  section,  whereas  in 
thick  pieces  those  portions  near  the  jaws  of  the  shears  begin  to 
separate  before  those  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  failure  extends 
gradually  or  in  detail.  Usually  shearing  in  detail  will  give  the 
least  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing  per  unit  of  area  of  the  entire 
section.  From  experiments  the  shearing  resistance  of  wrought 
iron  may  be  safely  taken  at  about  0.8  of  its  tensile  resistance,  or 
say  from  50,000  to  60,000  X  0.8,  equal  to  from  40,000  to  48,000 
pounds  per  square  inch;  and  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for 
shearing  may  be  taken  for  soft  wrought  iron  at  8,571,000  pounds, 
and  for  iron  bars  at  9,523,000. 

The  shearing  resistance  of  good  rivet-iron  has  been  fonnd 
about  equal  to  the  tensile  resistance  of  the  same. 

292.  Test  ly  Falling  Weight  or  Impact, — When  iron  is  to  be 
subjected  to  severe  and  sudden  blows  or  shocks,  it  is  tested  for 
strength  by  a  weight  falling  from  a  height.  If  a  ton- weight  is 
allowed  to  fall  30  feet,  with  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  the  blow 
can  act  in  the  direction  of  the  len^h  of  a  bolt, — for  instance,  so  as 
to  produce  a  tensile  strain, — it  has  been  found  that  this  will  t^ar  a 
3-inch  bolt  asunder  in  six  or  seven  blows.  It  may  be  required  that 
it  shall  break  with  a  fibrous  and  not  at  all  crystalline  fracture,  and 
with  a  contraction  of  40  per  cent  in  area.  Iron  rails  are  also  thus 
tested. 
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FLEXURE  OF  SOLID   WROUQHT-IRON   BEAMS. 

293.  The  moduli  of  rupture  for  solid  wrought-iron  beams  are 
found  as  in  timber  and  cast-iron  beams  by  supporting  them  at  two 
points  and  loading  them  at  the  centre.  The  following  example 
illustrates  the  nature  of  the  experiments  and  the  calculations  for 
the  moduli  of  rapture  and  of  elasticity:  With  a  centre  load  of 
F=  15,885  pounds,  clear  length  of  25  inches  ==  I,  and  b  =  d  =  2 
inches,  then 

^      3m       3  15885  X  25      ^ .  . .,  , 

and  with  a  least  load  of  13,338, 

/  =  -  —  =  62,522  pounds. 

The  mean  of  these  results  gave  about  68,000  pounds  for  the  modu- 
lus of  rupture;  the  tensile  strength  of  the  same  iron  was  45,000 
pounds.  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  modulus  of  rupture 
is  about  1.5  times  the  tensile  resistance:  45,000  x  1.5  =  67,500 
pounds. 

294.  From  the  same  set  of  experiments  before  loading  to  rup- 
ture the  coefficient  of  elasticity  was  determined  at  the  elastic  limit 
with  a  load  of  6625  lbs.  Hence/  =  31,000  nearly — about  the  elastic 
limit.  The  deflection  was  found  to  be  0.082  inch  =  v;  deflection 
is  the  strain  for  bending;  then  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  is 

WT 
E  =  -tq-j  ;    ^for  rectangular  beams  is  -j^JcT; 

-,        Wr  6625  X  (25V  -.ArvoKAAA  A 

•••  -^  =  4i^'  =  4  X  0.082  X  2  X  (2)'  =  ^'''^''"^  P«°°*^«- 

A  mean  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  was  found  to  be 
B  =  19,049,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
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ART.  XXX 

STRENGTH  OF  STEEL. 

295.  Pbbhaps  more  thought,  labor,  and  experimenting  ha? 
been  giyen  to  the  production  of  uniform  and  reliable  grades  of 
steel  than  to  that  of  any  other  building  material.  Many  difficul- 
ties have  been  encountered  and  overcome  in  the  main,  and  while 
much  is  yet  to  be  determined  and  many  improvements  may  be 
desired,  manufacturers  can  now  produce  the  necessary  grades 
required  for  all  structural  purposes  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity.  But  it  is  still  difficult  to  answer  the  question  often 
asked.  What  is  steel  ? 

It  is  first  a  form  of  iron  containing  from  0.12  per  cent  of 
carbon  for  very  soft  steel  to  1.5  per  cent  for  very  hard  steel;  and, 
generally  speaking,  all  other  impurities  should  be  removed  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  effects  of  such  as  necessarily  remain  have  already 
been  alluded  to. 

After  this  it  may  be  said  that  steel  is  a  material  resulting  from 
certain  manufacturing  processes  by  which  many  properties  are 
acquired  either  not  possessed  at  all  by  other  materials  or  at  least 
to  only  a  limited  extent,  such  as  annealing,  hardening,  and  temper- 
ing; it  has  a  higher  tensile  and  compressive  resistance,  and  a 
higher  coefficient  and  limit  of  elasticity,  even  in  the  mild  grades, 
and  decidedly  so  in  case  of  the  hard  steels,  than  wrought  iron.  It 
is  weldable,  ductile,  and  altogether  a  reliable  material.  It  is  more 
easily  oxidized  than  wrought  iron,  and  far  more  so  than  cast 
iron. 

296.  Tests  for  SfeeL — The  appearance  of  the  fractured  surface 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances,  in  the  same  steel,  of  the 
fracture.  If  rupture  occurs  slowly  it  will  be  silky  fibrous,  if  sud- 
den granular,  in  appearance. 

A  better  test  is  to  heat  the  steel  and  judge  of  its  tenacity, 
resistance  to  crushing,  by  bending  on  a  small  radius  and  through 
a  large  angle,  fiattening  out  of  angle-bars,  and  by  its  welding 
powers. 
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297.  Admiralty  Tests  for  Steels, — Plates  for  ship-building,  bars, 
angles,  ties,  or  tie-bai's,  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  Siemens-Martin 
process,  strips  cut  lengthwise,  or  for  plates  either  lengthwise  or 
crosswise,  or  pieces  from  the  bar  in  round  bars,  shall  have  a  tensile 
resistance  of  not  less  than  26  tons  =  58,240  pounds,  and  not  more 
than  30  tons  =  67,200  pounds,  per  square  inch  of  section,  with  an 
elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  8  inches. 

298.  Tempering  Tests. — Similar  strips,  H  inches  wide,  heated 
uniformly  to  a  low  cherry-red  heat,  and  cooled  in  water  at  82° 
Fahr.,  must  stand  bending  in  a  press  to  a  curve  of  which  the  inner 
radius  is  1^  times  the  thickness  of  the  steel  tested,  the  strips  all  to 
be  cut  in  a  planing-machine,  and  to  have  the  sharp  edges  removed. 
The  ductility  of  every  bar  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of 
one  or  both  of  these  tests  to  the  shearings,  or  by  bending  them  cold 
with  the  hammer.  The  testing  pieces  must  be  of  same  width  for 
at  least  8  inches  in  length. 

299.  Percussive  Tests  for  Round  Bars, — A  specimen  bar  of  2 
inches  in  diameter  may  be  taken  from  every  charge,  or  from  every 
50  bars.  This  must  stand  without  injury  a  weight  of  15  cwt., 
=  1680  pounds,  falling  30  feet,  or  20  cwt.  falling  22^  feet,  at  least 
for  one  blow;  and  the  following  facts  must  be  noted: 

(1)  The  number  of  blows  to  break  the  bar;  (2)  the  character  of 
the  fracture;  (3)  the  reduction  in  diameter  after  each  blow;  (4) 
the  reduction  in  area  at  place  of  fracture;  (5)  the  elongation  in  8 
inches  and  in  the  inch  containing  the  fracture. 

Welding  Tests.— SAxn-ple  pieces  to  be  welded  together  and  bent 
in  the  way  of  the  weld  when  cold. 

Tests  by  Repeated  and  Falling  Blows, — A  length  of  6  feet  will 
be  cut  from  the  sample  rails,  placed  in  position  on  solid  sup- 
ports, clear  interval  3'  6",  the  ends  of  the  piece  projecting  equal 
distances  beyond  the  supports.  Then  a  weight  of  one  ton  (2240 
ponnds)  will  be  allowed  to  fall  freely  upon  the  rail  at  its  centre 
from  a  height  12  feet  6  inches.  The  rail  must  stand  two  such 
blows  without  sign  of  fracture,  and  the  permanent  set  caused  by 
the  first  blow  must  not  exceed  2  inches.  A  similar  piece  sup- 
ported in  the  same  way  must  bear  at  its  centre  18  tons,  =  40,320 
pounds,  without  deflecting  more  than  yV  inch.  These  requirements 
were  for  rails  weighing  79  pounds  per  yard. 
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300.  Steel  for  bridges  and  roofs  shonld  have  a  high  elastic 
limit,  which  will  permit  of  high  working  stresses.  Good  steel  for 
snch  purpose  can  be  obtained  having  a  tensile  strength  of  35  tons 
=  78,400  pounds,  and  an  elastic  limit  of  20  tons  =  44,800  pounds, 
per  square  inch,  and  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  8  inches 
of  length.  Such  steel  would  endure  a  working  stress  of  8  tons 
=  17,920  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  requirements  from  the  India 
OflSce  for  large  steel  bridges: 

Steel  bars  and*  plates  must  weld  perfectly,  and  not  crack  or 
crumble  at  all  when  hammered  at  a  welding  heat;  strips  1  inch 
wide  and  8  inches  long  to  have  a  tensile  strength  not  less  than  28 
tons  =  62,720  pounds,  nor  more  than  31  tons  =  69,440  pounds  per 
square  inch,  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  a  limit 
of  elasticity  of  15  tons  =  33,600  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
same  tempering  as  for  the  Admiralty  tests,  except  that  the  radius 
of  the  curve  to  which  the  steel  is  bent  is  3  inches  instead  of  1^ 
inches. 

Buckle-plates  of  roadway  to  bear  a  concentrated  load  of  12  tons 
at  centre  without  permanent  set,  and  24  tons  at  centre  without 
fracture. 

Rivets. — Tensile  strength  26  to  28  tons  per  square  inch,  in  test- 
pieces  of  10  diameters;  elongation  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  A 
piece  of  bar  heated  to  cherry-red,  quenched  in  water  at  82°  Fahr., 
to  bear  being  doubled  quite  close  without  injury.  A  piece  heated 
to  full  red  or  orange,  dropped  into  a  hole  in  a  cast-iron  block,  so 
that  li  to  2  diameters  project,  to  bear  having  the  end  hammered 
oub  to  a  thin  edge  all  around  without  showing  signs  of  cracking. 
All  of  the  above  tests  are  under  the  requirements  of  English 
engineers. 

801.  For  the  steel  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  completed  May,  1892,  the  require- 
ments were  as  given  in  Table  XXI,  page  295. 

Another  instance  of  the  requirements  for  steel  for  use  in  bridge 
construction  is  the  following : 

A  specimen  about  |  inch  diameter  should  be  taken  from  every 
melt.  This  bar  should  bend  double  when  cold  180°  around  its 
own  diameter  without  cracking;    should   have  an  elastic  limit 
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of  at  least  50,000  pounds,  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  at  least 
80,000  pounds;  should  elongate  12  per  cent  before  breaking, 
and  show  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  at  the  point  of  fracture.  The 
percentage  of  carbon  was  fixed  at  0.35.  A  difference  in  the  strength 
of  large  and  small  sized  bars  corresponding  to  that  which  exists  in 
iron  bars  was  found  in  the  steeL  The  finished  bars  measured  6  x 
H  inches  to  If  inches,  and  were  found  to  have  an  elastic  limit  of 
37,000  pounds  and  ultimate  resistances  of  66,000  to  73,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  below  the  elastic  limit 
was  exceedingly  uniform. 

Sample  sizes  used  in  counters  and  laterals  approximated  closely 
in  their  strength  and  elastic  limit  to  the  test  samples. 

802.  Sieel  Cdble^ioire  for  the  East  River  Suepeiision  Bridge. — 
The  steel  must  be  hardened  and  tempered;  and  it  must  be 
galvanized.  The  size  of  the  wire  shall  be  No.  8  full  Birmingham 
gauge.  Each  wire  must  have  a  breaking  strength  of  not  less 
than  3400  pounds.  This  corresponds  in  wire  weighing  14  feet 
to  the  pound  to  a  rate  of  160,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
solid  section.  The  elastic  limit  must  be  not  less  than  0.47  of  the 
breaking  strength  =  1600  pounds.  Within  this  limit  of  elas- 
ticity it  must  stretch  at  a  uniform  rate  corresponding  to  a  mod- 
ulus of  elasticity  of  not  less  than  27,000,000  nor  exceed  29,000,000 
pounds. 

Mode  of  Testing, — 1st.  One  ring  in  every  forty  (40)  will  be 
tested  as  follows:  A  piece  of  wire  60  feet  long  will  be  cut  off  from 
either  end  of  the  ring,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  a  vertical  testing- 
machine.  An  initial  strain  of  400  pounds  is  now  applied,  which 
should  take  out  every  crook  and  bend.  A  vernier  gauge  capable 
of  being  read  to  rirhn^  ^^  ^^^  ^oo*^  is  so  attached  as  to  indicate  the 
stretch  of  50  feet  of  the  wire.  Successive  increments  of  400  pounds 
strain  are  then  applied  and  the  vernier  read  each  time,  until  a 
strain  of  1600  pounds  is  reached.  It  is  required  that  the  amount 
of  stretch  for  each  of  these  increments  shall  be  the  same,  and  that 
the  total  stretch  between  the  initial  and  terminal  strains  shall  not 
be  less  than  jH^  of  one  foot,  equal  to  to  Woo  of  the  50  feet,  and 
on  reducing  the  strain  to  1200  pounds  there  shall  be  a  permanent 
elongation  not  exceeding  5^0^000  of  its  length.  The  same  wire 
shall  then  be  subjected  to  a  breaking  strain.    The  minimum  re- 
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quired  is  3400  pounds  per  wire  or  160,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  minimum  stretch  when  broken  shall  have  been  2  per  cent  in 
50  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  at  the  point  of  fracture  shall 
not  exceed  ^  of  one  inch. 

2d.  Every  ring  shall  be  subjected  to  a  bending  test  by  cutting 
off  from  each  ring  a  piece  of  wire  one  foot  long,  and  coiling  it 
closely  and  continuously  around  a  rod  one-half  inch  in  diameter, 
when,  if  it  breaks,  it  will  be  rejected. 

3d.  All  the  wire  must  be  straight  wire;  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
ring  is  unrolled  upon  the  floor  the  wire  behind  must  lie  perfectly 
straight  and  neutral,  without  any  tendency  to  spring  back  in  the 
coiled  form,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  straight  condition  must 
not  be  produced  by  straightening  machines,  as  they  only  injure  the 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  wire. 

General  Specifications  for  Steel  Suspenders^  Connecting-rodt, 
Stirrups,  and  Fins. — All  steel  must  be  of  uniform  quality  known 
as  mild  steel,  and  give  these  results:  Ultimate  tensile  strength 
75,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  full  section;  elongation  not  less 
than  15  per  cent  in  one  foot  of  length;  a  reduction  of  area  of  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  at  the  point  of  fracture;  limit  of  elasticity 
not  less  than  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  a  modulus  of 
elasticity  between  26,000,000  and  30,000,000  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

For  Other  Steel  Work, — All  of  the  steel  used  in  this  work 
must  be  of  a  mild,  uniform,  elastic,  and  ductile  quality,  suitable  for 
bridge  members.  Siemens-Martin  or  open-hearth  steel,  or  Besse- 
mer steel  under  the  Hay  process,  will  be  preferred.  Two  specimens 
direct  from  the  rolls,  each  1  inch  square  and  24  inches  long,  are 
required.  All  of  the  steel  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile 
strain  in  every  full-sized  member,  round  or  flat  bar,  of  not  less  than 
70,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  cross-section.  It  must  have  an 
elastic  limit  in  all  shapes  of  not  less  than  40,000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  not  less  than  26,000,000  nor 
more  than  30,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  An  ultimate  elonga- 
tion of  10  per  cent  of  the  full  length  of  uniform  sections,  and  15  per 
cent  in  one  foot  of  length,  inclusive  of  the  fractured  section,  is  also 
required.  The  area  of  the  reduced  section  at  the  point  of  fracture 
must  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  original  section. 
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Small  specimens  of  one  foot  in  length,  of  even  section  of  one 
square  inch  or  less,  should  reach  a  tensile  strength  of  75,000 
poands  per  square  inch,  with  a  modnlns  and  limit  of  elasticity  and 
redaction  of  area  before  mentioned,  and  an  ultimate  stretch  of  15 
per  cent. 

All  round  or  flat  bars,  or  flat  pieces  cut  from  the  web  of  any 
shaped  bars,  must  be  capable  of  being  bent  cold  for  180°  to  a  curve 
whose  diameter  is  no  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  and  that 
without  cracking.  The  rivets  must  be  made  of  very  ductile  steel. 
The  rods  from  which  the  rivets  are  made  must  have  a  tensile  strength 
of  not  less  than  70,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  elongate  at  least 
20  per  cent  in  a  length  of  one  foot,  and  a  reduction  in  area  at  point 
of  fracture  of  30  per  cent.  If  the  minimum  is  reached  in  any  one 
of  these  requirements,  the  others  must  be  exceeded  by  at  least  10 
per  cent.  The  rod  must  be  capable  of  being  bent  cold  under  a 
hammer  180°,  and  the  inner  surfaces  brought  into  contact  without 
producing  any  fracture. 

Cold  straightening  must  be  avoided;  but  when  resorted  to,  the 
pieces  must  be  annealed  afterwards,  and  of  every  piece,  any  portion 
of  which  for  any  cause  is  reheated,  the  whole  must  be  annealed  and 
very  slowly  cooled ;  and  all  pieces  in  which,  from  tests  or  other- 
wise, a  want  of  uniformity  is  suspected  must  be  annealed  if 
required. 

All  rivet-holes  must  be  drilled,  unless  some  system  of  punching 
and  reaming  be  authorized  whereby  all  of  the  compressed  section 
around  the  punched  hole  will  be  cut  away.  The  spacing  must  be 
accurately  done,  as  no  gauging  or  drifting  will  be  allowed. 

The  above  extracts  from  specifications  give  more  succinctly  and 
clearly  all  of  the  actual  requirements  for  a  structural  steel,  and  it 
is  consequently  unnecessary  and  would  be  unprofitable  to  introduce 
a  large  mass  of  detailed  experiments,  as  the  above  embodies  the 
deductions  from  them  by  able  and  skilled  engineers,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  steel  as  a  building  material. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  WROUGHT  IRON. 

SOS.  As  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  now  exclusively  used  in  the 
more  important  iron  structures,  especially  bridge  construction,  a 
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few  of  the  more  useful  requirements  are  introduced  here  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  similar  ones  for  steel. 

The  iron  subjected  to  tensile  stress  shall  be  tough,  ductile,  and 
of  uniform  quality,  capable  of  sustaining  not  less  than  50,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  when  tested  in  large  and 
long  lengths,  and  have  an  elastic  limit  of  not  less  than  26,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  bars  are  larger  than  4.5  square 
inches,  a  reduction  of  1000  pounds  will  be  allowed  for  each  addi- 
tional square  inch  of  section  down  to  a  minimum  tensile  resistance 
of  46,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Test-pieces  taken  from  bars, 
and  having  a  uniform  section  of  1  square  inch  for  a  length  of  10 
inches,  must  give  the  following  results  : 

From  bars  of  4.5  square  inches  or  under,  an  ultimate  resistance 
of  52,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a  stretch  of  18  per  cent  in 
8  inches.  From  bars  over  4.5  square  inches  in  area  of  cross-section, 
a  reduction  of  500  pounds  will  be  allowed  per  square  inch  for 
each  additional  square  inch  of  section  down  to  a  minimum  of 
50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Specimens  from  angles,  beams, 
channels,  or  plates  must  show  an  ultimate  resistance  of  50,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,with  15  per  cent  elongation  in  8  inches. 

All  iron  for  tension  members,  whether  bars,  angles,  or  plate, 
must  permit  of  being  bent  cold,  without  cracking,  on  a  curve  of 
which  the  diameter  is  not  greater  than  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
bar,  plate,  or  angle.  Any  of  the  above  classes  of  iron,  when  nicked 
and  broken,  must  exhibit  a  fibrous  structure,  almost  entirely  free 
from  crystalline  specks.     Or, 

Round  bars  up  to  1^  inches  diameter  must  bend  double,  when 
cold,  until  the  inner  sides  are  in  contact,  without  showing  signs  of 
fracture.  Square  bars  must  bend  cold  through  180°  around  a  cylin* 
der  having  a  diameter  equal  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  side, 
without  showing  signs  of  fracture.  Flats  must  bend  cold  through 
180°,  around  a  cylinder  having  a  diameter  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
shortest  side,  without  sign  of  fracture.  Elastic  limit  not  less  than 
26,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  elongation  of  the  bar  not 
less  than  15  per  cent  in  12  diameters.  The  reduction  of  area  at 
breaking-point  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  original  section. 

304.  Probably  the  largest  eye-bar  ever  broken  in  a  machine  is 
the  following:  A  steel  bar  10  X  2t  inches  and  50  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  of  pin-holes  was  broken  on  the  1200-ton  hydraulic  test- 
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iDg-machine  of  the  Phcenii  Iron  Works,  Pa.  The  elongation  in 
a  length  of  47  feet  was  9  feet  9  inches,  or  20.47  per  cent,  and  the 
reduction  of  area  was  50.4  per  cent.  Elastic  limit  33,250  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Ultimate  tensile  strength  of  the  bar,  1,626,322 
pounds,  or  61,720  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  fracture  was  silky, 
half  cup  and  half  angular,  not  at  all  crystalline.  The  originally 
circular  pin-hole  was  made  oblong,  the  elongation  being  2^  inches. 
The  pin  diameter  was  9  inches. 

COMPRESSIVE   RESISTANCE  OF  STEEL. 

305.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  small 
specimens  of  steel  gave  from  175,000  to  193,000  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  original  section.    This  is  the  ultimate  resistance. 

Taking  the  ultimate  resistance  of  normal  untempered  steel  at 
from  100,100  to  112,400  pounds  per  square  inch,  when  heated  to  a 
Kght  cherry-red  and  plunged  in  oil  at  82°  Fahr.  its  ultimate  resist- 
ance will  be  from  173,200  to  199,200  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Heated  as  before,  and  plunged  in  water  at  79°  Fahr.,  with  final  tem- 
per drawn  on  heated  plate,  ultimate  resistance  325,400  to  340,800 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Heated  as  before  and  plunged  in  water 
at  79°  Fahr.,  and  tested  at  maximum  hardness,  ultimate  resistance 
275,640  to  400,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  compression  varies  between 
28,000,000  and  35,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  elastic 
limit  from  36,000  to  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  shearing  resistance  of  steel  is  about  three  quarters  the  ten- 
sile resistance. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  /  for  steel  is  about  1.66  times  the  ulti- 
mate tensile  resistance  for  square  Bessemer-steel  bars,  and  about 
1.85  times  the  tensile  resistance  for  square  crucible-steel  bars. 

The  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  resistance  to  tension,  in  mild- 
steel  plates,  increase  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates  decrease. 

The  process  of  annealing  decreases  both  the  elastic  limit  and 
nltimate  tensile  resistance,  but  increases  considerably  both  the  final 
stretch  and  contraction;  in  other  words,  increases  the  ductility  of 
the  material. 

806.  In  determining  the  tensile  strength  of  iron  and  steel  bars 
the  hold  or  grip  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  sleeves  and  screw-threads 
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at  the  ends  of  the  bar;  by  simple  enlargements  at  the  heads  for  the 
clips;  by  special  formed  ends  with  wedge-shaped  bearings;  or  by 
holes  and  pins,  as  shown  in  Fig.  118,  which  represents  a  bar  ready 
for  the  test.  In  Fig.  119  the  general  form  after  rupture  is  shown; 
ah  and  cd  show  the  total  stretch  or  elongation,  AB  the  original 
section^  and  A'B'  the  contracted  area  at  the  point  of  fractnre.    The 
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Fig.  119. 
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elongation  in  any  given  length  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at 
the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  chief  hindrance  to  the  common  and  almost  universal 
use  of  steel  for  structural  purposes  has  been  due  to  its  untmst- 
worthiness  and  its  inability  to  withstand  shearing  and  punching 
without  serious  injury.  Experiments,  however,  show  that  soft  and 
mild  steels,  with  ultimate  tensile  resistance  of  from  55,000  to  70,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  in  fact  any  steel  under  80,000  pounds 
tensile  resistance,  is  not  more  injured  by  punching  and  shearing 
than  wrought  iron  is.  Planing  and  reaming  for  shearing  and 
punching,  respectively,  restore  the  original  condition. 

The  eflfects  of  punching  and  shearing  are:  (1)  reduction  of 
ductility;  (2)  elevation  of  tensile  strength  at  the  elastic  limit; 
(3)  reduction  of  ultimate  tensile  strength.  Annealing  sheared  or 
punched  steels  restores  ductility  to  a  great  extent,  and  reduces  the 
exaggerated  elastic  limit  for  thicknesses  up  to  one-half  inch* 
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ABT.  XXXI. 

EFFECTS  OP  FORM  OF  CROSS-SECTION  ON  THE  STRENGTH  AND 
STIFFNESS  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN  ENGINEERING. 

307.  Having  discussed  in  Art.  XXI  the  equilibrium  and 
balance  of  forces  in  general,  in  Art.  XXII  the  equilibrium  and 
stability  of  frames,  in  Art.  XXIII  the  general  subject  of  shears 
and  bending  moments,  and  in  Articles  XXIV  to  XXX,  inclusive, 
the  capacity  of  the  different  materials  to  resist  the  action  of 
forces  and  moments  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  in- 
tensity of  these  resistances,  we  will  in  this  article  consider  the 
effects  of  the  form  and  cross-section  in  increasing  the  strength 
and  stiffness  in  order  to  secure  maximum  resistances  with  the 
least  weight,  and,  consequently,  in  general,  the  least  cost  and 
convenience  in  the  manufacture,  handling,  and  erection  of  struc- 
tures. It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  a  saving  in  weight 
of  pieces  or  structures  does  not  always  correspond  with  a  sav- 
ing in  cost,  as  so  much  labor  and  time  may  be  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  forms  and  making  the  connections  that  the  cost 
will  be  increased.  Especially  is  this  true  in  departing  from  the  use 
of  standard  forms  and  weights  in  order  to  conform  with  the  results 
of  over-nice  calculations  or  with  some  fanciful  idea  possessing  no  real 
advantage.  Such  things  may  be  necessary  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  generally  only  where  architectural  or  ornamental 
considerations  are  necessary  or  desired  rather  than  convenience  or 
utility.  Strength,  economy,  and  suitableness  for  the  purpose  in  view 
are  the  important  matters  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

808.  Timber. — Except  for  ornamental  purposes,  timber  is 
mainly  used,  whether  for  struts,  ties,  beams,  planks,  deals,  and 
battens,  in  the  square,  rectangular,  or  circular  cross-sections,  and  in 
solid  sections. 

Stone. — Stone  is  also  used  mainly  in  solid  sections,  and  com- 
monly in  square,  rectangular,  and  circular  sections.  Parts  of  certain 
stmctures,  such  as  ring-stones  of  arches  and  the  ends  of  piers,  have 
some  of  their  surfaces  elliptical,  and  of  other  curved  forms.     In 
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both  of  the  above  materials  economy  and  strength  require  sach 
forms. 

Iron. — Cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  can  be  cast,  rolled, 
hammered,  or  built  into  a  great  variety  of  forms  adapted  to  any 
purposes,  giving  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  material,  and 
admitting  of  convenient  and  strong  connections. 

The  usual  forms  are  known  by  some  letter  of  the  alphabet 
which  they  most  resemble.  The  forms  are:  the  solid  or  hollow 
round;  square,  rectangular;  the  tee  or  inverted  tee  (a);  the  double 
tee  (b);  the  eye-beam,  having  two  equal  flanges  (c);  the  trough 
(d);  the  H  (e);  the  angle  (f);  the  zee  (g);  the  cross  (h);  the 
channel  (i);  and  flat  bars  and  plates  of  any  desired  thickness. 

T.±    i,T    I    JJL    H     L 

A  B  C  D  B  P 

"L    +    D 

G  H  I 

Cast  iron  can  be  moulded  in  any  of  the  above  forms,  but  owing 
to  the  limited  use  of  cast  iron  for  structural  purposes  the  forms 
more  commonly  used  are  the  hollow  circle,  the  single  or  double  tee, 
and  the  trough  forms. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  can  be  rolled  or  hammered  into  many 
of  the  above  forms.  The  rolled  forms  are  more  commonly  confined 
to  the  solid,  round,  square,  rectangular  forms;  the  eye-beams,  the 
angles,  the  zees  and  channels;  while  the  tees,  the  H's,  and  the 
crosses  are  usually  built  of  plates  and  angles,  as  shown  in  Figs.  121. 

a  is  the  simple  built  beam,  composed  of  one  vertical  plate  and 
four  angles,  riveted,  and  may  or  may  not  have  top  and  bottom 
plates;  &  is  the  ordinary  box  beam,  composed  of  two  channels  and 
usually  only  a  top  plate,  and  the  bottom  may  have  a  plate  or  simple 
lattice-bars;  c  is  the  zee  column,  composed  of  four  z^es  and  plate 
or  lattice-bar;  d  is  the  Phoenix  column,  composed  of  four,  six,  or 
eight  circular  segments  with  flanges;  and  e  is  the  cross,  composed 
of  three  plates  and  four  angles.  In  each  form  the  parts  are  riveted 
with  single  or  double  rows  of  rivets.  It  is  evident  that  a  great 
variety  of  forms  can  be  built. 

309.  Tension, — To  resist  simple  tensile  stress  any  of  the  above 
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forms  are  or  can  be  made  suitable  by  proper  connections.  But  as 
it  is  important  to  have  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  stress^  it  is 
best  to  collect  the  necessary  material  into  as  compact  a  mass  aa 
possible;  hence  the  solid  round  or  square  sections  are  used  for  small 
stresses,  and  the  rectangular  for  the  larger.  If,  however,  a  tension 
member  is  to  be  under  transverse  stress,  as  in  the  bottom  chords  of 
some  bridges  and  the  tie-beams  of  roof-trusses,  some  of  the  forms 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  must  be  used. 

810.  Compression. — For  members  under  compressive  strain,  if 
short  columns,  any  of  the  above-mentioned  forms  may  be  used,  as 
these  give  way  by  simple  compression.  But  for  long  columns, 
which  yield  by  direct  compression  ^nd  bending  combined,  the  solid 
forms,  round,  square,  or  rectangular,  are  too  flexible  without  the 
use  of  unnecessary  material;  consequently,  if  made  of  cast  iron, 
the  hollow  cylinder  is  almost  exclusively  used,  as  giving  the  maxi- 
mum strength  and  stiffness  with  the  minimum  amount  of  material. 
If  made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  of  the  forms  a,  b,  c,  d,  or  e 
(see  Pigs.  121)  is  always  used.  The  form  h  is  frequently  if  not 
commonly  made  of  plates  and  angles,  as  shown  in  the  form  ff, 

811.  Long  Columns. — Where  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  least 
dimension  of  cross-section  is  great,  a  member  under  a  crushing  load 
does  not  give  way  by  pure  compression,  but  by  bending  sideways, 
crushing  on  one  side  and  tearing  apart  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
formulae  which  have  been  adopted  for  practical  use  have  been 
deduced  partly  by  theoretical  and  partly  by  empirical  investiga- 
tions, and  are  commonly  called  Gordon's  formulae.  The  coefficient 
of  strength  /  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  two  intensities  or  coef- 
ficients: first,  the  intensity  due  to  the  uniform  distribution  of  the 
load  over  the  cross-section,  —  jt?';  and,  second,  an  intensity  which 
arises  from  lateral  bending,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  its 
least  side  or  diameter.  Let  (in  Fig.  120)  h  =  least  side  or  diameter 
and  b  =  the  greater,  I  =  length  of  the  strut,  and  v  =  greatest  deflec- 
tion from  the  original  straight  position.  The  greatest  moment  of 
flexure  =  Pv.  The  greatest  stress  p"  produced  by  that  moment  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  moment,  and  inversely  as  the  breadth 

Pv 
and  the  square  of  the  thickness,  or  p'^ :  tj^  .   But  the  greatest  deflec- 
tion consistent  with  safety  is  directly  as  the  square  of  the  length  and 
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inversely  as  the  thickness,  or  t; :  t-  ;  also,  M'  =  &A  x  A  =  the  area 

8  X  h.    Substituting,  p^^ :  -^, ;  and  since  the  stress  due  to  the  direct 

P  PI*       P 

pressure  p'  =  -^y  .*.  j?"  :  -^  :  p'ti  ;  that  is,  the  additional  stress 

due  to  bending  is  to  the  stress  due  to  direct  pressure  as  the  square 
of  the  length  is  to  the  square  of  the  least  diameter.  Multiplied 
by  some  constant  a,  determined  by  experiment,  there  then  results 

/  =  y+y'  =  ^  +  §J«  =  |(l  +  «^.);.    .    (113) 
or  the  crushing  load 

P=-^ (114) 

Eq.  (114)  is  found  by  experiment  to  apply  only  to  columns 
with  fixed  ends  or  with  flat  capitals  and  bases.  If  a  column  is 
rounded  at  both  ends,  that  is,  having  more  or  less  freedom  of  mo- 
tion, its  strength  is  the  same  as  that  with  both  ends  fixed  and 
double  its  length.    Hence  for  rounded  or  hinged  ends 

i^=       ^^  P (115) 

l  +  4a^, 

And  for  pillars  with  one  fixed  and  one  round  end  a  mean  between 
the  two  is  taken,  or 

P=       ^^  p (116) 

l  +  2ai-. 

In  equations  (114),  (115),  and  (116)  8  =  area  of  cross-section, /is 
the  coefficient  of  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  material,  a  is  a  con- 
stant determined  by  experiment,  I  is  the  length,  and  A  is  the  least 
side  of  the  column  if  rectangular,  or  diameter  if  circular.  All  di- 
mensions to  be  in  the  same  unit. 

The  following  values  of  /  and  a  will  be  sufficient  in  this  place; 
special  values  will  be  given  in  another  place: 
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Table  XLU. 

^S!^^J^         P~o'  ^^^  >^  Working Lo«l.lbe. 

For  cast  iroD.           /=         80,000         ^  X  80,000  =  26.700  18.300  to  20,000 

••  wrought  Iron,  /=         86,000         i  X  86,000  =  18,000  6,000  to   9.000 

"  stone.                 /=  6.000  to  20,000  2,000  to   6.000 

"  brick.                 /=  1,000  to   8.000  600  to    1.000 

"  timber,              /  =  1,000  to   5,000  600  to   1,000 

For  wrouglit-iroii  rectangular  columns  a  =  j^,  for  cast-iron 
hollow  cylinders  a  =  ji^,  for  timber  a  =  ,^^,  and  for  stone  or  brick 
a  =  ^.  The  aboye  formulae  are  simple,  easy  of  application,  and  ap- 
proximately accurate.  Other  formulsB  are  expressed  in  terms  « 
of  the  moment  of  inertia  or  square  of  the  radius  of  gyra-  t 
tion,  which  will  be  fully  explained  when  discussing  beams.       P 

/is  still  equal  to  p'  +p'%  and  p'  =  -^;  but  p"  =  — j^,  as 

shown  in  Fig.  120,  for  all  formulsB.  The  greatest  moment 
of  flexure  of  the  column  is  proportional  to  Pv,  and  may  be 
expressed  by  ifPr,  M  being  a  constant  depending  upon  the 
form,  and  the  bearings  of  the  ends  of  the  column.     By  the 

common  theory  of  flexure  MPv  =  - — ,  y  being  the  distance 

of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis,  and  /  the  mo-  Fig.  120. 
ment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of  the  column  (see  Art.  XXXII). 
Then 

•  *  1  +  MvSy' 

J 
vhich  is  the  most  general  form  of  the  value  of  the  ultimate  crash- 
ing load,  corresponding  to  the  unit  strain/.     It  can  be  shown  that 

p 
•'=0,.-,  and  7=  Sp*,  8  being  area  of  cross-section  and  p*  the 

aqnare  of  the  radins  of  gyration.  Substituting,  and  making 
o,=  a,i(,we  have 

P  =  -^.* (117) 

^+V 

*  See  Burr.  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  Materials. 
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The  integration  by  which  the  value  of  v  is  obtained,  being  taken 
between  limits,  causes  everything  to  disappear  which  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  ends  of  the  column;  hence  eq.  (117)  applies 
to  all  columns,  whether  the  ends  are  rounded  or  fixed.  Assuming 
the  latter  condition,  and  as  the  column  must  be  bent  symmetri- 
cally, there  will  be  at  least  two  points  of  contraflexure,  B  and  C. 
Then  BC  =  ^ADy  and  the  centre  bending  moment  at  E  must  be 
equal  to  that  at  A  or  D,  Hence  the  free  or  round  end  column  BO 
must  possess  the  same  resistance  as  the  fixed  or  flat  end  column 
AD.    Hence  /  =  2.BC  =  2/^,  and  eq.  (117)  becomes 

^  =  — ^ (118) 

1  +  4.- 

for  free  or  round  end  columns.  The  flat  or  flxed  end  column  AD 
has  also  the  same  resistance  as  the  column  AC,  with  one  end  fixed 
and  one  end  free  or  round.  Hence  /  =  f-4C=  fZ,,  and  eq.  (117) 
becomes 

1  +  1.8a-. 

for  columns  or  stmts  with  one  end  flxed  and  the  other  rounded. 

Columns  are  often  of  larger  cross-section  at  and  near  the  centre 
of  their  lengths  than  at  or  near  the  ends.  Such  columns  are  called 
"  swelled  columns/'  Having  the  same  form  and  area  of  cross-sec- 
tion, they  will  sustain  a  greater  load  if  solid,  but  for  built  columns 
of  shaped  iron  it  is  found  that  they  will  not,  the  reasons  for  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state. 

Struts  or  columns  with  pin  ends  are  often  taken  to  be  in  the 
condition  of  columns  with  both  ends  round  or  free,  but  it  is  found 
that  such  columns  approximate  more  nearly  those  with  one  end 
fixed  and  one  end  round,  so  far  as  ultimate  strength  is  concerned. 
Which  will  be  used  depends  solely  upon  the  degree  of  safety  that 
may  be  required.  Eqs.  (114)  to  (119)  give  the  two  sets  of  three 
equations  each  which  are  applicable  to  the  resistances  of  columns. 
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struts,  postSy  or  pillars.    The  following  are  generally  used,  and  are 
the  common  forms  in  which  they  usually  occur  in  books: 


for  flat  or  fixed  end  columns. 


i+*V 


for  both  ends,  free  or  round. 


1  +  1.80^, 


(117) 


(118) 


(119) 


for  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  round.    Also  for  pin  ends,  as  the 
strut  members  in  truss  bridges. 

In  these  formulae  P  is  the  breaking  load  in  pounds, /is  the  co- 
efficient of  resistance  to  crushing  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  S  is 
the  metal  area  in  square  inches,  a  is  a  constant  determined  by 
experiment,  I  is  the  length  of  the  column  in  inches  or  feet,  and  p  is 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cross-section  in  inches  or  feet.  /  and 
p  must  be  in  the  same  unit.  When  the  bearings  at  both  ends  are 
on  pins,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  large  truss  bridges  for  members 
under  compression,  P  is  often  found  from  equation  (118)  above  for 
both  ends  rounded;  but  it  seems  that  the  resistance  of  such  col- 
umns actnally  approach  more  nearly  the  conditions  in  equation 
(119)  as  indicated  aboye.  These  formulsB  are  applicable  to  straight 
columns — that  is,-  for  those  of  the  same  diameter  throughout. 
Theoretically,  swelled  columns  or  those  of  a  greater  diameter  at  the 
middle  of  their  length  should  be  stronger,  but  for  wrought  iron 
they  are  really  not  so  strong.  The  following  values  for  /  and  a  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Burr's  work: 


Table  XLin. 
Flat  ends,  squart^  columns,/  =  39000;       a  =  tfWJ 
Pin       '*  <*  '^        /  =  39000;  1.8a  =  ^^; 

Flat      «  «      Phoenix,/ =42000;       a  =  tttW; 

Pin       «  **  «       /=  42000;  1.8«  =  „^„; 

Round  ''  '•  *'       /  =  42000;     4a  =  Tiiinr; 


(117) 
(118) 
(117) 
(118) 
(119) 
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Flat  ends^  American  Bridge  Go.  colnmn, 

/=  36000;       a  =  ,vW;    •    •     (H^) 
Bound  ends,  American  Bridge  Go.  column, 

/=  36000;     4a  =  TriTnr;    •    •    (H^) 
Pin  ends,  American  Bridge  Go.  column, 

/=  36000;  1.8a  =  Y^i^     .    .     (119) 

The  American  Bridge  Go.  column  is  composed  of  an  I  beam  and 


plates  riveted  to  flanges: 


For  steel  columns,  flat  ends:  For  mild  steel,  /=  67,000  lb&, 
a  =  Tt^Uby  *or  strong  steel,/  =  114,000  lbs.,  a  =  yriTnr* 

"  The  formula  for  square  columns  may  be  used  for  the  common- 
chord  section  composed  of  two  channels  and  plates,  with  the  axis  of 
the  pin  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section* 
By  putting  36,000  for  39,000  the  same  formula  may  be  used  for  com- 
pression  members  composed  of  two  channels  with  zigzag  bracing." 

fS 
812.  If  we  substitute  for  equation  (117),  F  =  —^ — ^ ,  the  fol* 

fS  ^ 

lowing,  P  =  — - — 


Y,  in  which  d  is  the  least  dimension  of  the  col- 


1+4 

umn,  it  much  simplifies  the  solution  of  the  problem,  as  we  do  not 
have  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  or  the  radius  of  gyration.  In 
this  case  the  experimental  constants  are  as  follows: 


Tablb  XLIV. 


Flat  ends,  square  columns. 
One  pin  end,  square  ** 
Two  pin  ends,  "  " 
Flat  ends.  Phoenix  ** 
One  pin  end,  "  '* 
Two  pin  ends, " 


/= 
/= 
/.= 
/= 
/= 
/= 


Flat  ends,  American  Br.  Co.  column,/ = 
One  pin  end,     "  "     "         "      /  = 

Two  pin  ends,  "         "     "        ''      /  = 


38500 
38500 
37500 
42500 
40000 
36600 
36500 
36500 
:  36500 
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From  experiments  made  by  Mr.  0.  Shaler  Smitli,  the  following 
constants  are  recommended  for  wooden  columns,  using  the  same 
formukd: 

/  =  6000    and    a  =  -^ 

For  the  column  /,  as  shown  in  Pigs.  121,  called  the  common 
column,  which  is  composed  of  two  channels  connected  on  one 

IH  W 

Fios.  121. 
side  by  a  solid  covering-plate  and  on  the  other  by  lattice-bars. 


For  flat  ends,  /=  36500;  a  =  ^i/^; 
**  one  pin  end,  /=  36500;  a  =  y^^T^; 
^    two  pin  ends,/  =  36500;  a  =  ^Vinr. 

Steel.— For  mild  steel,  /=  67,000  lbs.,  a  =  yjiinr;  and  for 
strong  steel,/  =  114,000  lbs.,  a  =  xrlinr' 

313.  As  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  formulsB  used  in  engineering 
construction,  simplicity  is  a  most  important  end  to  be  obtained,* 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  simplify  the  formulsB  applicable  to 
long  columns;  and  recently  new  formulas  have  been  introduced, 
and  in  many  cases  adopted  by  practical  epgineers.  The  following 
are  fair  samples : 

Mr.  Theodore  Cooper  has  recommended  the  following  formulae 
for  the  safe  or  working  loads,  using  Cooper's  Extra  A  type  of  loco- 
motive, namely:  Front  truck,  16,000  pounds;  4  pairs  of  drivers, 
30,000  pounds  per  pair;  and  load  on  each  pair  of  tender- wheels, 
18,000  pounds.    Then  it  p  ^  the  working  load  per  square  inch  of 
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metal  area,  p  =  the  radius  of  gyration  and  I  =  the  length,  both  in 
the  same  unit. 

For  top  chords  j[?  =    8000  —  30-  for  live-load  stresses;  .  .  (120) 

«      «      «      p-  igooo  -  60^   "  dead-load     »      ;  .  .  (121) 

For  all  posts     p  =    7000  -  40^  ^'  liye-load       «      }  .  .  (122) 

«     u      a        p^  14Q0O  _  80-  «   dead-load     «»      ;  .  .  (123) 

<i    t€      €€       ;,  =  loOOG  -  60-^  '*  wind  stresses; 

For  laterals,     p  =    9000  —  50~  ^'  assumed  initial  stresSi 

P 

-  is  generally  less  than  100,  and  always  less  than  150. 

In  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Johnson  he  recommends  as  safe  work* 
ing  loads  (using  a  factor  of  safety  =  4) : 

For  wrought  iron,  pin  ends,  j[?  =    8500  —  0.17f-J  ;  •  .  .  (1^4) 

«      flat    **     /?=    8500  -  O.ll(-)*;  .  .  .  (125) 

For  mUd  steel,       pin   **     |i  =  10500  -  0.24  (-V;  .  .  .  (126) 

una          flat    **     |i  =  10500  -  O.iefiy.  .  .  .  (127) 

Breaking  loads  per  square  inch. 

25 //\* 
Oast  iron,|i  =  60000  -  -r  l"") »  round  ends; (128) 

*       *»    ji  =  60000  -  IQ',  flat  ends. (129) 
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For  white  pine,  ^  <  60;  ^  =  2600  —  0.6U  j  ; (130) 

«  yeUow    "    ^<60;i?  =  4000-0.8Q'; (131) 

"  white  oak,   ^<60; /?  =  3600  -  cs/^)'; (132) 

in  which  d  is  the  diameter  or  least  side;  p  is  considered  as  not  ex- 
ceeding the  elastic  limit. 

AET,  XXXII. 

MOMENT  OF  RESISTANCE  TO  BENDING  OF  BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS. 

314.  Although  in  beams  of  all  forms  of  cross-section  the 
resistance  to  both  shearing  and  bending  is  necessarily  developed  in 
all  parts  of  the  cross-section,  it  is  usual  in  all  forms,  except  those  of 
the  solid  round,  square,  or  rectangular  cross-sections,  to  assume  that 
the  resistance  to  bending  is  confined  to  the  top  and  bottom  flanges 
and  the  shearing  resistance  to  the  web,  whether  of  solid  plates  or 
of  open  work ;  this  being  practically  true  when  the  material  is  so 
distributed  that  the  maximum  strength  is  secured  with  the  least 
material.  Iron  and  steel  beams  are  universally  cast,  rolled,  or 
built  into  these  latter  forms. 

The  general  moment  of  resistance  which  will  be  discussed  in 
this  article  applies  theoretically  to  any  form  of  cross -section  and  to 
any  material,  from  which  special  expressions  will  be  deduced 
applicable  only  to  special  forms. 

Beams  are  horizontal  or  inclined  members  or  pieces,  and  usually 
acted  upon  by  vertical  forces  or  loads. 

316.  The  effects  of  the  load  is  to  bend  the  beam  and  to  cut  or 
shear  it  along  certain  planes.  The  shearing  is  constant,  as  in  case 
of  a  single  isolated  load,  over  the  entire  length  of  the  beam  or  over 
a  part  of  it.  Where  several  isolated  loads  exist,  it  is  constant  over 
that  section  between  the  loads,  but  varies  from  section  to  section. 
When  uniformly  loaded  the  shearing  force  varies  uniformly,  being 
a  maximum  in  the  cantilever  beam  at  the  point  of  support,  where 
alio  the  bending  moment  is  the  greatest;  but  in  a  beam  supported 
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at  both  ends  it  is  a  maximum  at  the  points  of  support,  where  the 
bending  moment  is  nothing,  and  gradually  decreasing  to  nothing 
at  some  intermediate  point  where  the  bending  moment  is  a  maxi- 
mum.   These  effects  will  be  considered  separately. 

316.  The  effect  of  the  bending  action  is  to  compress  or  crush 
the  fibres  above  the  neutral  axis  and  to  stretch  or  tear  the  fibres 
below  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  and  the  reverse 
in  the  case  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  the  upper  fibres  in  this  case 
being  stretched  and  the  lower  fibres  compressed,  as  seen  in  Figs. 


Pig.  1S2.  Fig.  128. 

122  and  123.  It  is  evident  that  in  passing,  in  the  same  beam,  from 
a  condition  of  compression  to  that  of  extension  there  must  be  a 
surface  or  layer  of  fibres  which  is  neither  compressed  nor  extended, 
or  a  surface  of  no  bending  strain.  This  is  called  the  neutral  sur- 
face. The  length  of  this  layer  of  fibres  is  not  changed,  and  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  surface  contains  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
cross-sections  of  the  beam.  The  condition  of  these  resistances  to 
crushing  and  to  tearing  must  be  one  of  equilibrium ;  that  is,  the 
total  thrust  and  the  total  tension  at  any  cross-section  must  be  equal 
to  each  other,  as  these  are  the  only  forces  acting  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  beam,  and  act  in  opposite  directions.  The  neutral 
surface  passing,  as  it  does,  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cross- 
section,  will  vary  in  position  with  the  form  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  beam,  sometimes  nearer  the  top  and  sometimes  nearer  the 
bottom  of  the  beam.  As  the  strength  of  any  beam  depends  upon 
the  total  resistance  of  the  fibres  to  being  lengthened  and  shortened, 
upon  the  number  of  fibres  or  layers  of  fibres,  and  the  position  of 
these  fibres  with  respect  to  the  neutral  surface,  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  algebraic  expression  for  this  resistance  will  be: 

1st.  The  coeflScients  of  elasticity  of  the  material  to  resist  com- 
pression and  tension.  These  two  coefficients  are  generally  assumed 
to  be  the  same,  which  is  not  exactly  true,  though  practically  so. 
They  vary  both  with  the  kind  of  material  and  kind  of  stress, 
and  are  constant  in  any  given   beam.     Either  is  equal   to  the 
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ratio  of  stress  to  the  strain  produced.  Stress  is  an  internal 
force  which  resists  an  alteration  in  the  form  or  linear  dimen- 
sions of  a  body;  this  alteration  is  called  strain.  In  sym- 
bols, ^  =  J  =  a  constant,  in  which  E  is  the  coeflBcient  of  elasticity, 

p  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress,  and  /  is  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
length,  per  nnit  of  length,  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force.  2d. 
Some  fanction  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  beam, 
expressed  generally  by  some  power  of  7,  J,  and  d,  respectiyely.  3d. 
By  some  coefficient  depending  on  the  form  of  cross-section. 

817.  The  general  value  of  the  moment  of  resistance'  of  any 
beam  is  fonnd  as  follows: 


Fig.  125. 


Let  Fig.  124  be  a  cross-section  of  any  beam,  and  Fig.  125  a  lon- 
gitudinal section  of  a  beam,  originally  straight,  but  which  under 
the  action  of  the  external  bending  moment  has  assumed  the  curved 
form  represented  in  Fig.  125,  concave  upward  and  convex  down- 
ward; CD,  any  layer  perpendicular  originally  to  the  direction  of 
the  loads,  but  now  curved  as  in  Fig.  125.  The  layers  at  and  near 
the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  are  compressed  or  shortened ;  those 
at  and  near  the  lower  surface  EO  have  been  stretched  or  length- 
ened. There  must  be  some  intermediate  layer,  such  as  oo^y  which 
ifi  neither  shortened  nor  lengthened;  this  is  called  the  neutral  layer 
or  surface.  This  layer  is,  however,  compressed  or  extended  in  a 
pair  of  inclined  directions  making  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other 
or  45*^  with  the  neutral  surface,  and  is  not  therefore  a  layer  or  sur- 
face of  no  strain,  as  often  stated.  If  the  external  forces  or  loads 
are  sufficiently  great  to  break  the  beam  crosswise  or  transversely, 
they  must  do  so  by  crushing  the  material  of  the  beam  above  the 
neutral  surface  and  tearing  it  asunder  below.  The  resistance  to 
breaking  or  bending  is  the  internal  stresses  of  compression  and  ex- 
tension developed  by  the  external  bending  moment,  and  by  the  laws 
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of  equilibrium  the  moments  of  these  si^esses  must  balance  the 
external  moment. 

In  finding  these  moments  of  resistance  it  is  determined  by  ex- 
periment that  the  longitudinal  stresses  yary  uniformly,  and  that 
their  intensities  are  proportional  to  their  distances  from  the  neutral 
surface.  If  j9  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress  along  any  layer  CDy 
Figs.  124  and  125,  and  y  its  distance  from  the  neutral  surface, 

then  -  is  a  constant,  -  =  a;  the  area  of  the  layer  is  =  xdy\  the 

total  stress  on  the  layer  is  pxdy  =  axydy.  The  total  stress  on 
the  entire  cross-section,  Fig.  124,  will  be  =  afxydy^  and  these  are 
the  only  stresses  or  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
beam,  as  the  loads  are  all  parallel  and  vertical.  Then  fxydy  =  0 
by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium,  and  the  resultant  of  these  stresses 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  or  centre  of  parallel  forces, 
and  being  in  the  neutral  surface,  the  neutral  axis,  oo, ,  Fig.  124, 
which  is  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  the  cross-section  with 
the  neutral  surface,  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
cross-section;  hence  by  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  cross- 
section,  we  can  locate  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  As  p 
varies  with  y,  it  will  have  its  greatest  value  when  y  has  its  greatest 
value.  If,  then,  /„  be  the  greatest  tensile  strain  and  /,  be  the 
greatest  crushing  strain  that  the  beam  can  sustain,  y^  the  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  outside  or  lowest  fibre  and  y^ 
from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  upper  fibre  or  surface,  then 

V  f         f 

-  can  be  made  =  -i^-iL  or  ^^;  but  as  the  smaller  measures  the  ulti- 

y  y.      y. 

mate  strength  of  the  beam,  and  as  in  some  materials  the  resistance 
to  crushing  is  greater  than  the  resistance  to  tearing,  we  should 

make  -  equal  to  the  smaller  of  the  two  ratios,  or  —-.   We  have  then 

y^  y 

-  =  ^.  p  =*^,  .*.  total  pressure  on  the  layer  =  pxdy  =  —,yxdy, 
if      if  y  y 

and  its  moment  =zpxydy  =  -^jicy^dy;  and  for  the  total  moment  of 
resistance  of  the  cross-section, 

M.^jrfxfdy (133) 
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The  quantity  under  the  integral  sign  is  called  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  cross-section.  Making,  then,/a;yWy  =  /,  which  is  the 
symbol  for  the  moment  of  inertia,  we  have 

K  =  'Y (134) 

The  moment  of  inertia,  /,  for  present  purposes  simply  means 
the  sum  of  all  the  elementary  areas,  xdy^  into  which  the  cross- 
section  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided,  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  distances  from  their  respective  centres  of  gravity  to  the  neutral 
tuk  qI  the  section. 

In  equations  (133)  and  (134) /is  called  the  coefficient  or  modulus 
oi  rupture  of  the  materiaL  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities  that 
the  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  intermediate  between  the 
resistance  to  direct  crushing  and  tearing.  Later  authorities,  how- 
eyer,  give  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  as  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  direct  tensile  resistance;  or,  taking  the  usual  materials, 
the  relative  values  are  as  follows : 

steel.       Wrought  Iron.     Cast  Iron.  Timber. 

Direct  tensile  resistance  (a)  79000      {b)  50000       (c)  20000  (d)  10000 

a  X  1.66  =        6  X  1.5  =       c  x  2  (or  2^  = 
Modulus  of  rupture/. .      125000  76000      40000  to  45000    10000  to  17000 

But  doubtless  the  more  common  practice  would  not  make  / 

greater  than  the  direct  resistance  to  tearing  in  the  above  table  for 

breaking  loads,  and  not  over  one  sixth  to  one  fifth  for  working 

1    J  (  12500      \    8333      i  3333         ,      (  1666  ..    , 

loads,  or    ^  ^^^^^,    j  ^^^^,    j  5^^,  and     ^  ^^^^,  respectively, 

for  steel,  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and  timber. 

318.  For  sections  of  similar  figures  /,  the  moment  of  inertia 
are  to  each  other  as  their  breadths  and  the  cubes  of  the  depths,  or 
/=  n'W,  and  y'  as  the  depths.     /.  y'  =  m'd^y 

.-.  M,  =  ••^■jjp^  =  nfbd'y    when  ♦*  =  ;^.         •    (135) 

The  moment  of  resistance  of  beams  of  the  same  material,  then, 
varies  as  the  breadth  b  and  the  square  of  the  depth  d.  By  doubling 
the  depth  we  increase  the  strength  four  times  and  double  the 
breadth  only  two  times.    Hence  the  deeper  the  beam  the  greater 
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the  economy  of  material  for  a  giyen  area  of  cross-section.     The 

ratio  of  -3  should  not  be  smaller  than  about  one  sixth  or  one  eighth, 

otherwise  the  beam  would  be  wanting  in  lateral  stiffness. 

For  some  of  the  more  simple  forms  of  section  we  can  readily 
find  the  values  of  I  and  y',  equation  (134).  For  the  solid  rectangu- 
lar beam 

1  =   fxy^'dy,    a:  =  J,    y'  =  y,  =  y,  =  irf  =  r; 

hence 

I=i^bcr;    M.^^^^^^fbiP (136) 

For  the  circle 

applicable  to  round  logs;    for  beams  of  square  section  b  =  d. 
Then  in  equation  (130) 

M,  =  ifd' (138) 

819.  For  solid  rectangular  beams,  Fig.  126,  the  moment  of 

ccj resistance  can  be  found  directly.  Assuming 

I  ^*^*T a  beam  resting  on  two  points  of  support 

A  and  B^  and  to  be  bent  so  that  the 
original  vertical  section  cd  assumes  the 
position  c,rf„  the  upper  wedge  cgc^  the 
crushed  volume,  and  dgd^  the  torn  volume,  the  ordinates  of  these 
triangles,  or  volumes  per  unit  of  length,  would  represent  the 
uniformly  varying  stresses,  their  resultants  0  and  T  would  be  equal 
and  in  opposite  directions,  and  would  pass  through  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  triangles,  which  would  be  at  points  on  the  line 
joining  g  and  the  centres  of  the  bases  cc^  and  rfc?„  and  at  two 
thirds  of  their  lengths  from  g.  Their  lever-arms  would  then  be 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  jfd  =  {d^  each,  as  the  neutral  axis  would 
be  at  the  centre  of  the  depth  of  the  beam;  the  area  over  which 
the  stresses  are  distributed  would  be  6  X  id.  Since  C=^  T, 
they  form  a  couple  whose  lever-arm  is  fd;  the  moment  of  this 
couple  is  then  M^=  T  x  |rf.  Since  /  is  the  stress  at  the  extreme 
upper  or  lower  surface  of  the  beam,  the  mean  intensity  of  either 


did 
Fig.  126. 
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Stress  =  if;  and  as  T=  C  =  if  X  ^bd  =  ifbd,  then  Jf.  =  ifbd 
X  1^  =  ifbd*y  the  same  as  equation  (136). 

320.  As  was  seen  in  Art.  XXIII,  the  bending  moment  depended 
on  the  length  of  the  beam,  upon  the  load  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  distributed^  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  beam  was  supported. 
The  general  expression  for  the  bending  moment  =  m  Wl,  in  which 
the  coefficient  m  depends  upon  the  manner  of  loading  and  support- 
ing the  beam,  TF=  the  total  load^  and  Z  =  Jength  of  the  beam. 
Then  the  equation  expressing  the  equilibrium  between  the  bending 
moment  and  the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  will  be 

Jf,  =  mH7  =  -^=n/W (138i) 

For  a  rectangular  cross-section  we  have  seen  that  n  =  •)>,  for  a 
square  section  n  =  |  and  b  =  d,  for  a  solid  circular  section  n  =  ^ 

and  J  =  rf,  and  for  an  elliptical  section  n  =  ^,b  the  conjugate  or 

shorter  axis,  and  d  the  longer  or  transverse  axis.  For  the  hollow 
forms,  such  as  the  hollow  rectangle,  square,  circle  and  ellipse, 
channels,  flanged  beams,  etc.,  it  is  better  to  use  the  equation 

mWl-^-M, (139) 

and  find  /  and  y  for  each  case,  and  substitute  in  equation  (139). 
Mr.  Bankine,  however,  gives  tables  for  the  value  of  n  for  all  forms 
in  common  use. 


ART.  XXXIII. 

MOMENTS  OP  INERTIA. 

381.  As  the  meaning  and  applications  of  the  moment  of  inertia 
are  but  little  understood  or  appreciated  by  young  engineers,  the 
writer  win  enter  into  some  detailed  determination  of  the  value  7, 
the  moment  of  inertia  for  some  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
forms  of  cross-section,  before  applying  the  foregoing  principles  and 
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relations  to  the  determination  of  the  actual  dimensions  of  beams 
or  the  loads  that  any  given  beam  will  carry  safely. 

For  the  hollow  square^  rectangle,  and  circle  subtract  the  value 
of  /  for  a  square  or  rectangle  of  the  dimensions  of  the  hollow  por- 
tion from  the  value  of  /  for  the  entire  cross-section.  For  flanged 
beams,  if  the  flanges  are  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  find  the 
moment  of  inertia  for  a  solid  rectangle  whose  dimensions  are  the 
total  depth  of  the  beam  and  the  breadth  of  the  flanges,  and  sub- 
tract the  value  of  /  for  the  two  supposed  rectangles  between  the 
flanges  and  on  either  side  of  the  web.  This  is  also  l^ue  for  any 
of  the  following  forms  in  which  the  neutral  surface  is  at  the  centre 

of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  ^£-  \ —     -1—  ,  and  in  fact  for  any 

form  of  cross-section  in  which  the  solid  and  hollow  portions 
together  can  be  conceived  to  form  a  large  rectangle,  the  separate 
rectangles  composing  it  being  symmetrically  arranged  with  respect 

to  the  neutral  surface,  such  as  -^""r  ^"El '  *^^6  forming 

double  channels  latticed,  generally  of  wrought  iron.    For  such  forms 

as  the     I       with  only  one  flange,  or  the     |     with  unequal  flanges^ 

the  formulae  are  somewhat  complicated,  and  two  methods  are  used : 
one  consists  in  finding  the  exact  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  cross-section  through  which  the  neutral  surface  passes; 
or  we  may  consider  the  cross-section  as  made  up  of  a  series  of 
rectangles,  and  then  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each 
rectangle  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  passing  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  to  which  is  to  be  added  algebraically  the  sums  of  the 
separate  areas  of  the  rectangles  multiplied  by  the  squares  of  their 
distances  from  one  of  the  co-ordinate  axes  Ox  or  Ot/.  All  of  these 
cases  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  following  diagrams  and 
values  of  /obtained. 

322.  The  moment  of  inertia,  so  far  as  it  appears  in  the  formulae 
for  the  strength  of  beams,  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
infinitely  small  areas  into  which  a  surface  may  be  divided,  or  rather 
conceived  to  be  divided,  multiplied  by  the  squares  of  their  distance 
from  the  neutral  axis,  this  sum  being  equivalent  to  the  entire 
area  of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  radius  of  gyration, 
so  called.  In  other  words,  if  we  find  the  moment  of  inertia  for  any 
cross-section,  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  will   be  that 
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quantity  divided  by  the  area,  or,  in  symbols,  /o*  =  — ,  in  which  p  is 

the  radius  of  gyration,  1  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  a  the  area  of 
the  cross-section.    Prom  which   relation    and    the  values  of   1. 
already  determined  for  solid  cross-sections  we  can  easily  calculate 
the  values  of  /,  p*,  etc.,  given  below. 


Table  XLV. 
For  (1),  solid  square. 


For  (2),  hollow  square, 


For  (3),  solid  rectangle. 


f-^^+Jl. 


12 


For  (4),  hollow  rectangle, 


12^ 


'l2(W-M,)' 


For  (5),  solid  circle. 


For  (6),  hollow  circle, 


nd' 


''"64         64'  *~    4 


nd:    ._«r+<^.' 

4  '  ^ i6~* 


For  the  following  cross-sections, 

Wmn  lift 


Flo.  7  Fie.  3.  Fia.9.  ^Eia.lO.      Flfi.lL 

FiOB.  188. 
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In  the  last  figures  (133,  7-11)  it  will  be  observed  that  h  is  the 
outside  breadth  of  the  flanges,  d  is  the  total  depth  of  the  section^ 

i,  is  the  total  breadth  of  the  hollow  portion,  i.e.,  ft^  =  -^  +  ^  = 

b  —  the  web  thickness,  and  d^  is  the  depth  between  inner  sides  of 

the  flanges. 

323.  For  the  following  forms,  where  there  is  no  top  flange  and 

the  wob  is  either  single  or  double,  and  when  double  the  two  webs 

together  have  the  same  thiek- 
b  bH  bH 


T 


^A 


d 


II -14-°. 


Fig.  184. 


Pig   185. 


ness  as  the  single  web^  we  pro- 
ceed as  follows :  The  web  may 
be  at  any  point  on  the  flange  at 
tht  middle  as  in  Fig.  134,  or  at 
the  ends  as  in  Fig.  135.  In 
such  figures  it  is  best  to  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sec- 
tion which  locates  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis.  For  practical 
purposes  this  could  be  found  by  cutting  an  exact  copy  of  the  crosa- 
section  out  of  cardboard,  tin,  or  other  material,  and  balancing  it 
on  a  knife-edge,  by  which  we  can  locate  the  position  of  the  neutral 
axis;  or  we  can  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  as 
in  case  of  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  in  Art.  XXI.  Dividing  the 
cross-section  into  a  number  of  rectangles,  the  areas  may  be  taken  to 
represent  both  the  volumes  and  weights,  as  the  unit  weight  would 
appear  in  all  of  the  terms,  and  can  be  omitted.  Likewise,  the 
length  being  unity,  the  areas  are  equivalent  to  the  volumes;  and  as 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  parts  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
sum  taken  with  respect  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  section, 
assuming  the  axis  to  pass  at  the  lowest  point  or  edge  of  the  flange 
at  c,  we  have  two  rectangles  whose  areas  are  bd  and  Jjrf,,  their 
respective  centres  of  gravity  from  c  =  id  for  bd,  and  d  -f  ^,  for 
J,d,.  The  sum  of  their  moments  is  then  =  b^d^dd,  +  d)  +  bd 
X  id,  the  entire  area  =  bd  +  b^d^ ,  and  its  unknown  lever-arm  is  y,. 
As  the  neutral  axis  oo^  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  entire  section,  its  moment  is  (bd  -|-  b,d^)i/^ ,  and  as  the  moment 
of  the  sum  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  parts^ 
y.(bd  +  Ml)  =  *.d.(K  +  d)  +  bdxid;  hence 


y«  = 


bd  +  b,d,        ' 


(140) 
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3'.+y.  =  rf+rf.;    •••  y.  =  <i+rf.-y.  =  ^*  +  w(rf.  +  f).(i4i) 

These  values  of  y^  and  y,  give  the  distances  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  entire  section,  and  also  of  the  neutral  axis  oo,,  from 
the  bottom  and  top  of  the  beam,  respectively.  Now,  having  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sections 
Pigs.  134  and  135  is  then  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  areas  or 
rectangles  into  which  tho  surface  may  be  divided,  multiplied  by 
the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  neutral  axis  to  their  re- 
spective centres  of  gravity,  increased  by  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  several  rectangles  with  respect  to  a  neutral  axis  pass- 
ing through  their  own  centres  of  gravity,  respectively.  This  rule 
vi  general,  and  applicable  to  all  figures  that  can  be  formed  by  sym- 
metrically arranged  rectangles,  the  neutral  axis  of  each  rectangle 
being  parallel  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  entire  section. 

As  the  neutral  axis  oo^  in  Figs.  134  and  135  will  generally  pass  a 
little  above  the  upper  surface  of  the  flange,  there  will  be  at  least 
three  areas  to  consider:  1st,  that  portion  of  the  web  above  the  neu- 
tral axis;  2d,  that  portion  between  oo^  and  the  flange;  3d,  the 
flange  itself. 

But  having  found  the  value  of  y, ,  it  will  be  simpler  to  suppose 
that  the  thickness  of  the  flange  is  increased  from  dtot/^y  and  then 
deduct  for  the  two  small  rectangles  on  either  side  of  the  web  and 
between  oo,  and  the  flange.  Referring,  then,  to  Figs.  134  and  135, 
we  have  areas  6,y,,  by^ ,  and  (b  —  b^){i/^  —  d).  Their  respective  dis- 
tances from  the  neutral  axis  to  their  centres  of  gravity  squared  will 
^  (iyyy  (iy»)%  *^d  [i(y,— rf)]*.  The  sum  of  these  quantities 
multiplied  two  and  two  =  ib,y*  +  iJy/  +  i(S  —  b^)(y^  —  d)*,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  each 
rectangle  with  respect  to  an  axis  parallel  to  oo^  through  its  own 
<!entre  of  gravity.  These  can  be  written  directly  from  Fig.  129, 
paragraph  322,  and  for  the  three  rectangles  are  ^Jf*9  ^by^\ 
and  -  ^(b  -  ft,)(y,  -  rf)';  hence 

^=  i».y.'  +  My/  +  i*yo'  +  A*y/ 

hence 

/=*[^2^/  +  *yo'-(*-^)(yo-rfn.   .   .  (142) 

By  definition,  J=  -4p%  A  being  the  area  and  p*  =  the  square 
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of  the  radius  of  gyration.  The  radius  of  gyration  p  of  a  body  about 
a  given  axis  is  a  length  the  square  of  which  is  the  moan  of  all  of 
the  distances  squared  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  indefinitely 
small  portions  of  the  body  from  the  same  axis^ — in  this  case  the 
rectangles  and  neutral  axis. 

^^  3(w  +  M.)  •    •    •    ^     ^ 

If  y,  and  y^  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of  the  beam  as  found  in 
equations  (140)  and  (141)  are  substituted  in  equations  (142)  and 
(143),  ly  py  and  A  can  be  easily  determined. 

324.  For  the  double-flange  form,  ^T  ,  with  unequal  flanges,. 

we  find  y^  y„  /,  -4,  and  p'  by  an  exactly  similar  process. 


1^  di.^  .        In  Fig.  136,  d  =  thickness  of  lower  flange, 
f        ]Tt^  '  ^,  =  thickness  of  upper  flange, 

4— 


^ 


^^■'  d,  =  height  or  depth  of  web, 

?  J ^  A,  =  breadth  of  upper  flange, 

j^    ■  11^  h  =  breadth  of  lower  flange, 

-b 4  J,  =  thickness  of  web. 


Pig.  186.  Then 


¥  +  ¥  +  ¥ +  W  +  MX  +  CQ 


(144) 


Assuming  that  the  thickness  of  flanges  are  increased  to  y^  and 
y, ,  respectively,  and  deducting  for  the  areas  on  either  side  of  the 
web  and  between  00^  and  the  flanges,  we  have  areas  fty,,  J,y,  and 
—  (6  —  J,)(y,  —  rf),  and  —  (^,  —  A,)(y,  —  rf,);  and  the  squares  of 
their  respective  distances  between  their  centres  of  gravity  and 
neutral  axis  00,  are  \y,\  \y,\  i(y,  —  d)\  i(y,  —  dy.  The 
products  of  these  added  =  ^by,*  +  iJ,y,'  -  [i(6  -  6.)(y,  -  J)* 
+  i(*i  -"  ^«)(yi  ■"  ^1)']  5  ^^^  *'^®  moments  of  inertia  of  the  seTeral 
rectangles  with  respect  to  their  own  neutral  axes  parallel  to  00^  are 
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Hence 


3 


(146) 


p«  =  ^;  J=M  +  M.+  M. (146) 

Any  of  tile  preceding  forms  can  be  need  either  as  colamns  or 
beams;  so  likewise  the  following  formsy  which  are  bnilt  up  of  plates, 
channels,  and  angle  irons  riveted  together;  bnt  the  hollow  circle 
and  the  Phoenix  column  or  beam  are  rarely  nsed  for  beams.  The 
following  forms  of  cross-sections  are  used  for  the  stmt  members  of 
iron  trestles  and  iron  bridges: 

For  columns  the  more  common  forms  are:  1st.  The  Phoenix 
columns  with  circular  cross-section,  composed  of  four  or  more  circu- 
lar  segments,  with  external  flanges,  riveted  together  through  the 
flanges.  These  form  a  closed  column,  which  is  ob- 
jected to  by  many  on  account  of  the  supposed  deteri- 
oration on  the  inside  from  rust,  as  the  interior  can- 
not be  painted  after  being  once  closed;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  advocates  of  this  column  or  beam 
claim  that  the  objection  is  more  fanciful  than  real. 
This  form  is  largely  used  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Co.,  and  often  adopted  by  engineers  as  being  the  most  econom- 
ical Another  objection  to  this  form  of  column  is  that  it  is  used 
generally  in  connection  with  cast-iron  bases  and  capitals  and  cast- 
iron  sockets  between  the  different  sections  in  long  columns  and 
beams;  and,  in  addition,  the  connections  for  the  diagonal  and  hori- 
xontal  braces  between  the  columns  both  in  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes  are  difficult,  and  seem  somewhat  complicated  by  the  number 
of  pins,  loops,  hangers,  etc.,  required.  But  there  are  many  bridges, 
and  innumerable  iron  trestles  or  viaducts,  in  which  the  columns  and 
other  strut  members  are  of  this  construction.  Examples  of  these 
have  been  given  in  previous  paragraphs.  By  reference  to  the  above 
cross-section  we  see  that  it  may  be  made  up  of  a  hollow  circular 
cross-section,  and  a  series  of  rectangles,  the  number  of  which  may 
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be  four,  six,  or  eight    In  paragraph  322  we  see  that  the  moment  of 


inertia  lot  the  hollow  circle  is  /  = 


■_^(r/-r/). 


;  and  for  the  rect- 


angles formed  by  the  flanges  the  moment  of  inertia  would  be  the 
area  bl  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  any  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  column  increased  by 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  rectangle  with  respect  to  an  axis 
through  its  own  centre  of  gravity.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
position  and  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  column  assumed  for 
the  neutral  axis  is  immaterial;  we  will  therefore  assume  it  as 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  opposite  flianges,  A  and 
B.    The  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  all  the  flanges  will  be 

2bl{r  -f  2 j   +  4  X  r-r.    The  last  term,  being  very  small  as  compared 

with  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  section,  may  be  neg- 
lected; hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  entire  section  will  be 


/  = 


_^(r^~0 


+  2bl\r  +  -j  ;  r  =  exterior  and  r,  interior  radius, 

I  =  breadth  and  I  =  length  of  rectangles.    Area  of  cross-section 
=  n(f\*  —  r,')  +  4J/;  radius  of  gyration  squared 


^[(rlZLL:)  +  2hl(r  +  I)'  _  n(r^  -  r/)  +  8w(r  +1)' 


"(r*  -  r.')  +  ibl 


4;r(r*  -  r,*)  +  ICW 


.  (147) 


S 


^i^^kr 


a 


m^ 


^. 


^ 


2d.  If  the  column  is  a  box  composed  of  two  channels  and  cover- 
plates,  as  in  Fig.  138,  proceed  as  follows:   Let  b  =  breadth  and 

/,  =  thickness  of  the  plates  ;  t  =  the 
thickness  of  the  web  of  the  channels,  and 
d  =  the  channel  depth;  t^  =  the  thick- 
ness of  the  flanges  of  the  channel  and 
S,  =  the  breadth  of  the  flange  projec- 
tion. In  this  cross-section  we  have 
two  axes  of  symmetry,  as  the  neutral 
axes  00^  and  0,0,.  Find  flrst  the  mo- 
ment of  inertia  with  respect  to  oo^  for 
the  covering-plates. 


Fig.  188. 


(^•+«.a±ia.-)x,=?i'+«,(^. 
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these  being  rectangles  distant  from  and  symmetrically  situated  with 
respect  to  oo,.    For  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  channels 

L       12  12        J  ^  6 

for  both  channels.    Hence 

,^y■^,,.(^J^+(^+o^-M^-^^)•   (148) 

about  the  axis  o,o,.    For  the  two  covering-plates  about  an  axis 

through  their  own  centres  of  gravity  ^  X  ^  =  -f->  ^^^  for  the 

two  channels  we  may  construct  the  diagram  Fig.  139,  in  which 
we  have  two  rectangles,  each  t^  in  thick- 


ness and  2J,  +  2t  +  b,  in  breadth,  and  a  T 


t 


rectangle  \  +  2t  in  breadth,  in  height    •    *i 

d  —  2^,,  from  which  must  be  subtracted  ^ 

the  rectangle  of  \  thickness  and  d  length,  j 

the  axis  o/>^  passing  through  their  respect-  ! 

ive   centres  of  gravity,  and  we  write  at  -iC 


^•^^ 


^r-*" 


~jr:::.\^ 


if 


once  the  algebraic  expression  for  the  mo-  ^*'*  ^^• 

ment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  area  of  the  two  channels, 

2^(2a.  +  2<  +  ft.)'  I  (d  -  2t,)(b,  +  2<)'      A*. 
12  "^  12  12* 

and  for  the  entire  cross-section, 

_  tfi'      Zt,{2b,  +  2t  +  b,y      id  -  20(5.  +  20'      dh:  ,^... 
^'  ~    6   "*"  12  "^  12  '12'-  ^^*^' 

The  area  of  the  entire  section  A  s:2W,  +  4(  J,  +  t)t^  +  2t(d  -  2^,), 
and 

^^=2    •''     A' 

In  the  above  equations  (148)  and  (149)  if  the  covering-plates  are 
omitted,  and  the  channels  are  connected  by  thin  strips  of  iron  riv- 
eted  to  them  at  intervals,  owing  to  areas  of  these  being  very  small 
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til  terms  in  the  above  equations  involving  W,  can  be  omitted. 
Such  are  called  the  latticed  columns;  these  are  the  usual  forms 
of  columns.    Eq.  (148)  then  becomes  with  respect  to  oo^ 


^"  6  ' 


and  from  Eq.  (149) 

r  _  2^,(2^  +  2^  +  hV  +  (e?  -  ^i){K  +  20'  -  dh: 

with  respect  to  o,o,. 

^  =  4(6,  +  0^  +  2(e?-2<,y/;    P'  =  2    or    ^.    .    (150) 

3d.  If  the  box  columns  are  composed  of  two  rectangular  cover- 
plates  and  two  web-plates,  and  these  connected  by  angle-irons  four  or 
Fig.  r4a  eight  in  number,  or  a  built  flange  beam 

\\       I  ^   1    .T      17      ^'  *^^  rectangular  plates  and  one  web- 
^l  'iX    ^\  J^       plate  connected  by  four  angle-irons  as 
in  Figs.  140  and  141,  respectively,  hav- 

^  ingas  in  the  above  case  two  neutral  axes 

at  right  angles  to  each  other  as  in  oo, 
and  o,o„  the  moments  of  inertia  1 
and  7,  can  be  easily  found  as  outlined 
above  by  recollecting  that  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  any  cross-section  com- 
posed of  any  number  of  symmetrically 
arranged  rectangles  with  respect  to  the 
neutral  of  the  entire  section  is  found  by 
first  adding  together  the  areas  of  each 
rectangle  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity and  the  neutral  axis  oo,  or  o,o,,  and 


^  E4G.  141. 

to  this  sum  the  moments  of  inertia  with  respect  to  a  neutral  axis 
passing  through  its  own  centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  the  neutral 
axis  of  the  entire  cross-section.  It  will  be  observed  that  Figs.  140 
and  141  are  built  up  of  rectangular  plates,  and  angles  the  two  legs 
of  which  may  be  cosidered  as  forming  two  rectangles. 
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If  the  web  in  Fig.  134  is  moved  to  the  end  of  the  flange,  or  Fig. 
135  be  cut  by*a  plane  between  the  two  webs,  the  resulting  parts 
would  form  the  angle-irons,  and  equations  (140),  (141),  (142),  (143) 
can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  above  suppositions.  The  uses  and  prac- 
tical value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  has  already  been  seen  in  dis- 
cussing long  oolumns,  and  will  be  further  explained  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  foregoing  f ormul»  and  principles  to  the  deter- 
mintttion  of  the  strength  and  dimensions  of  beams. 


ABT.  XXXIV. 
SHEARING  F0RCB8. 

825.  The  subject  of  shearing  forces  has  been  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  bending  moments,  which  it  generally  accom- 
panies, and  in  that  connection  it  was  seen  that  at  any  section  of  a 
beam  it  was  equal  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  or 
loads  acting  on  that  part  of  the  beam,  on  either  side  of  the  sec- 
tion. And  further,  that  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded 
with  a  single  weight  at  the  free  end,  or  at  any  point,  the  shearing 
force  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  load  from  the  point  of  applica- 
tion to  the  fixed  end,  and  when  uniformly  loaded  either  over  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  its  length,  that  the  shearing  force  gradually 
increases  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  end  of  the  load,  attaining  its 
maximum  value  at  the  inner  end  of  the  load,  and  injcreasing  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  bending  moment,  its  -maximum  value 
being  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  of  the  loads  between  the  free  end  and 
the  last  load  (inclusive)  preceding  the  given  section,  which  may  be 
at  the  fixed  end. 

If  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  it  was  also  seen  that  the 
shearing  force  had  its  maximum  value  at  the  points  of  support  where 
the  bending  moment  is  zero,  and  decreased  gradually  towards  some 
intermediate  point  (in  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load)  or  by 
gaccessive  subtractions  of  the  isolated  loads  between  the  points  of 
sopport  and  that  point  where  the  bending  moment  was  the  greatest, 
at  which  point  the  shearing  force  was  zero;  and  that  at  any  sec- 
tion the  shear  is  equal  to  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the 
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bending  moment  i-r-  ],  considered  as  a  function  a;,,  the  co-ordinato 

X  being  horizontal  and  measured  from  any  point  in  the  length  of 
the  beam^  the  loads  being  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  beam.  The 
above  conditions  as  to  loading  and  supporting  beams  are  alone  con> 
sidered  in  this  article.  The  shear  having  been  found  by  the  above 
principles  and  rules,  we  will  now  find — 

326.  The  distribution  of  the  internal  stress  which  resists  the 
shearing  force  at  any  section. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the  theories  or  deduce  the 
equations  applicable  to  internal  resistances  to  shearing,  a  few  of  the 
principles  and  practical  results  will  be  explained  as  regards  the  in- 
tensities, directions,  and  distribution  of  this  stress. 

The  First  Principle. — Planes  of  equal  shear  or  tangential 
stress. — "  If  the  stresses  on  a  given  pair  of  .planes  be  tangential  to 
those  planes,  and  parallel  to  a  third  plane  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  pair  of  planes,  those  stresses  must  be  of  equal  intensity." 

Let  Fig.  142  represent  the  cross-section  of  a  right  prism  of  any 
length,  say  unity,  so  that  the  area  ABCD  is  equivalent  to  the 
volume,  and  the  lines  AB,  CD,  AD,  and  BO  axe  equivalent  to  the 
areas  of  the  bounding  surfaces.    Then  if  /?,  is  the  intensity  of  the 
^B  shear  or  tangential  stress  on  AB  and  CD,  and 
planes  parallel  to  them ;  and  p^  the  intensity  of 
the  shear  on  planes  AD,  OB,  and  planes  paral- 
lel to  them  (see  Fig.  142), — the  total   shears 
are  p^  X  AB,  and  p^  X  AD.     These  with  the 
equal  forces  on  the  areas   OD  and   BO  form 
Fig.  142.  couples  whose  lever-arms  are  BF  and  ffG,  re- 

spectively. Hence  the  moments  of  these  forces  are  -{-p^AB  X  EF 
and  —  p^AD  X  HG,  right  and  left  handed,  respectively.  Hence 
p.ABx  BF=  p^AD  X HG.  But  the  products  AB  X  FF  =AD  X  GH 
are  both  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  prism. 

.•.-Pi=P (151) 

Eq.  151  shows  that  a  shear  upon  a  given  plane  cannot  exist 
alone  as  a  single  stress,  but  must  be  combined  with  a  shear  of  equal 
intensity  on  another  plane.  The  tendency  of  such  a  pair  of  shear- 
ing stresses  on  the  prism  tends  to  distort  it,  lengthening  one  diag- 
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onal  and  shortening  the  otner,  as  seen  in  Fig.  142.  (See  Bankine's 
Applied  Mechanics^  page  88.) 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  coeflScient  of  elasticity  simply  ex- 
presses the  ratio  between  stress  and  strain. 

The  characteristic  strain  caused  by  a  pull  or  tensile  force  is  an 
increase  in  that  linear  dimension  of  a  body  in  the  direction  of  the 

external  force,  or  E^y  p  being  the  intensity  of  the  force,  /  the 

increase  per  unit  of  length,  and  E  the  coeflScient  of  elasticity  for 
tension. 

The  characteristic  strain  for  a  compressive  force  is  a  decrease 
in  that  linear  dimension  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
ternal force.  Then  E^  =  ;  >  ^^^  terms  having  the  corresponding 
meaning  as  above.    It  is  usual  to  assume 


E^E,, 


(152) 


327.  The  characteristic  strain  of  a  shearing  force  is  distortion, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  143.  Let  ABCD  represent  one  face  of  a  prism, 
another  face  being  fixed  along  AD.  If  a  shear 
acts  in  the  face  BC  perpendicular  to  ABCD,  all 
layers  of  the  prism  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
shearing  force  J?C7will  tend  to  slide  over  each 
other,  the  faces  AB  and  DC  taking  the  position 
AE  and  DF,  The  distortion  or  strain  per  unit 
of  length  will  be  measured  by  the  angle  <p  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  position  of  the  faces.  If 
0  is  small,  we  can  use  indifferently  0,,  sin  0,  or 
tang  0. 


^.=^- 


(153) 


Fig.  14a 


p^  =  the  intensity  of  shear,  0  =  the  strain,  and  E^  =  the  coeflftcient 
of  elasticity  for  shearing.  As  has  been  stated,  there  are  certain 
limits  of  stress  within  which  eqs.  (151),  (152),  (153)  are  true,  but 
not  true  beyond.    This  limit  is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity. 

328.  If  a  body  or  a  beam  be  subjected  to  tension  or  compression, 
as  when  acted  upon  by  external  forces  orloads,  all  of  its  oblique  sec- 
tions, such  as  aa^,  hb^ ,  etc..  Fig.  144,  will  have  a  tendency  to  slide 
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oyer  each  other,  oMsed  by  the  action  of  the  tangential  components 

of  the  direct  stresses.  (See  Fig.  144.) 
If  the  direct  stress  is  tensile,  the  ten- 
•*•  dency  of  the  tangential  or  shearing 
stresses  is  to  reduce  the  areas  of  the 
original  or  normal  cross  •  sections^ 
thereby  reducing  correspondingly  its 
power  of  resistance  to  the  external  forces  acting  on  BC  and  AD. 
If  the  direct  stress  is  compressiye  (the  external  forces  would  act 
inwards  towards  the  body),  the  shears  will  be  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  those  in  the  case  of  direct  tension,  and  the  tendency  of  such 
shears  will  be  to  increase  the  area  of  the  cross-sections,  thereby  in- 
creasing its  capacity  for  resistance  to  the  external  forces.  These 
changes  in  the  dimensions  of  the  cross-sections  of  a  body  are  called 
"  lateral  strains,*'  which  decrease  the  resistance  of  a  body  to  tearing 
and  increase  its  resistance  to  crushing.  The  effect  of  the  shearing 
stresses  is  to  cut  or  shear  the  beam  along  certain  oblique  cross- 
sections.  The  beam  must  then  have  sufficient  area  to  bear  this  strain 
as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  direct  pulls  or  thrusts.  But  this 
strain  in  a  beam  is  always  greatest  where  the  bending  moment  is 
least,  and  becomes  zero  or  nothing  where  the  bending  moment'  is 
greatest;  and  for  this  reason  in  beams  of  ordinary  length  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  any  material  to  the  beam  above  that  usually 
required  for  resistance  to  bending.  The  subject  of  the  value  and 
magnitude  of  shearing  strains  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
trussed  bridges,  but  is  of  little  moment  for  ordinary  beams,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  web  will  always  from  necessity  be  sufficient  to 
resist  the  shearing  stresses  in  flanged  beams,  and  in  solid  or  hollow 
beams  there  will  generally  be  a  considerable  excess  of  material. 
The  resistance  of  either  wrought  or  cast  iron  to  shearing  may  be 
taken  as  practically  the  same  or  a  little  less  than  their  resistance  to 
tearing,  say  from  1  to  },  and  the  same  for  steel;  or  for  wrought  iron 
}  of  50,000  lbs.  =  37,500  lbs.,  for  cast  iron  i  of  20,000  =  15,000 
lbs.,  and  for  steel  i  of  80,000  =  60,000  lbs.,  per  square  inch. 

The  shearing  resistance  especially  of  timber  varies  considerably, 
not  only  in  different  timbers,  but  also  in  the  same  timbers  accord- 
ing as  it  acts  along  the  grain  or  fibre  or  across  it.  8pecial  applica- 
tions will  be  made  in  another  article  to  beams  of  different  material. 
(See  Burr's  Resistance  of  Materials.) 
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839.  We  haTO  seen  that  the  intensities  of  the  shears  on  a  pair  of 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  to  the  plane  parallel  to 
which  the  stresses  act,  must  be  equal  to  each  other.  If,  therefore^ 
we  wish  to  find  the  intensity  of  the  ver- 
tical shearing  stress  at  a  given  point  in 
a  vertical  section  of  a  beam,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  find  the  horizontal  shearing 
stress  at  the  same  point.     That  the  latter  ^'  *^ 

stress  exists  can  readily  be  seen  by  placing  a  series  of  planks  the 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  forming  an  unbolted  built  beam.  When 
loaded  these  layers  slide  on  each  other.  In  Fig.  145  let  AEB  be  a 
a  vertical  section  and  B  a  point  in  that  section,  and  let  DFC  be 
another  plane  near  and  par^lel  to  AEB.  As  in  a  beam,  the  bend- 
ing moments  are  different  at  these  two  sections.  If  supported  at 
both  ends,  it  will  be  greater  at  AEB;  therefore  the  direct  stress 
(compressive  in  Fig.  145  on  AE)  is  greater  than  on  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  section  DF»  This  excess  is  a  horizontal  force 
acting  on  the  small  prism  AEFD,  and  as  equilibrium  is  assumed 
the  resistance  to  sliding  or  shearing  along  the  plane  FE  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  this  horizontal  excess.  It  is  clear  that  the 
shearing  stress  is  zero  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beam, 
since  the  entire  direct  stress  on  each  cross-section  is  zero;  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  the  shearing  stress  in  the  vertical  layer  between  the 
sections  AEB  and  DFC  is  greatest  at  OB  in  the  neutral  surface 
(W„  at  which  point  the  direct  stress  changes  from  a  compressive  to 
a  tensile  force,  for  at  that  surface  the  horizontal  force  is  a  maximum 
and  develops  a  maximum  resistance  to  shearing. 

To  Express  these  Relations  and  Results  in  Symbols, — In  Fig. 
145  let  X  =  distance  of  the  section  AEB  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam  ff,  y  vertical  or  perpendicular  to  x,  and  z  hori- 
zontal and  normal  to  the  plane  x,  y.  The  limiting 
value  of  X  is  the  length  of  the  beam,  of  ^  its  depth, 
and  of  z  the  varying  breadth  of  the  beam.  The 
beam  is  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  cross-section  (see 
Fig.  146).  As  we  have  seen  in  Art.  XXXII,  Eq. 
(134)  the  general  expression  for  the  moment  of  resistance  to 
bending  is 


^  =  ^j>     . (154> 
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in  which  p  is  the  intensity  of  the  direct  horizontal  stress  at  any 
point  E  distant  y  from  the  nentral  axis.  The  elementary  area  at 
E  =  zdy\  stress  (compression  in  this  case)  on  this  area  ^pzdy.  The 
total  stress  on 


EA 


=  fpzdy. 


y^  being  the  distance  from  B  to  A^  and  y  from  B  to  E.    From 
equation  (154) 

M 


Hence  total  direct  stress  on 
AE 


^jj^y^^y (^^^> 


Since  the  horizontal  excess  of  the  direct  stress  on  AE  over  that 
on  DF  is  the  force  that  develops  and  is  equal  and  opposed  to  the 
resistance  to  sliding  or  shearing  required^  and  as  this  excess  arises 
from  the  difference  between  the  bending  moments  at  the  sections 
AEB  and  DFC,  M  in  eq.  (154)  is  the  difference  of  the  moments 
of  flexure  or  bending;  and  as  these  sections  are  distant  from  each 
other  by  dx^  and  if  S  is  the  amount  of  shearing  force  at  the  ver- 
tical layer,  then  M  =  Sdx^  and  eq.  (155)  becomes 


Sdx   C^' 


(156) 


and  this  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane  FE=zdx.    The  intensity 
of  the  shearing  stress 


(157) 


and  for  its  maximnm  valae  «  =  z,  at  the  nentral  surface  oo',  and 
the  intensity 


8    P" 


yzdy. (158) 

The  same  results  are  obtained  for  that  portion  of  the  beam 
below  the  neutral  surface  where  the  direct  stress  is  tensile  for 
beams  supported  at  both  ends.    The  complete  integral  for  the 
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whole  section  =  0,  as  y  is  measured  from  the  neutral  axis  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  If  A  is  the 
total  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  =/zdy,  the  mean  inten- 

sit  J  of  the  shearing  stress  q^=  -j;  and  if  the  maximum  intensity  is 

a.,  we  have =  —^  =  ^V  ^  ^^^  ra^io  iii  which  the 

^*  q^  S/A        8 

maximum  intensity  exceeds  the  mean — a  ratio  depending  entirely 

on  the  form  of  the  cross-section.    Substituting  the  value  of  q^,  we 

have 

^^^J'y^^y (159) 

For  a  solid  rectangular  beam  breadth  h  and  depth  d, 

A  =  bd,    I^^fbd",    z^  —  h,    z  =  b,    y,  =  irf; 

then  the  ratio 

q.A      12b'd   f^^        I2b'd*      3  ,,,^, 

For  an  ellipse  the  ratio  is  f^and  similarly  it  can  be  found  for  other 
forms  of  cross-section.  (See  Sankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  pages 
338,  339,  340.) 

Mr.  Burr,  on  page  121,  Besistance  of  Materials,  gives  the  same 
ratio  as  equation  (160).  It  means  that  the  greatest  intensity  of 
the  shear  is  one  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  mean  intensity,  is 
found  at  the  neutral  axis,  and  is  expressed  by 

^-L^ ^^«i) 

On  pages  204  and  206  the  following  principles  and  conditions 
are  enunciated : 

"At  the  neutral  surface  there  are  two  planes  on  which  the  stress 
is  wholly  normal,  and  these  planes  make  angles  of  45^  with  the 
neutral  surface,  or  90°  with  each  other  (i.e.,  they  are  principal 
planes): 

P=±T,=  ±jj-, (162) 
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J^ being  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  /the  moment  of  iner< 
tia  of  the  cross-eection,  and  d  the  half  depth  of  the  beam. 

"  Hence^  from  equation  (162),  each  of  these  normal  or  principal 
stresses  equals  in  intensity  that  of  the  longitudinal  or  transverse 
shear  at  the  neutral  surface;  also,  one  of  these  principal  stresses  is 
a  tension  and  the  other  a  compression. 

^' Hence  at  the  exterior  surfaces  of  the  beam  the  planes  of 
greatest  shear  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  shear  is  half  that  of  the  direct  stress  at  the 
same  place: 

r=±^=±f'; (163) 

at  the  neutral  sarface, 

T=±^=T,;      (164) 

and  the  planes  of  greatest  shear  are  the  transrerse  and  longitudinal 
planes,  and  the  greatest  shear  itself  is  consequently  the  transverse 
or  longitudinal  shear/' 

TO  DETEBMINE  THE  THICKNESS  OF  THE  WEB. 

380.  Beferring  to  equations  (161)  and  (162)  and  the  deductions 
from  them,  we  can  use  the  following  approximate  method  of  de- 
termining the  thickness  of  the  web-plate  in  flanged  beams  (see 
Burr's  Besistance  of  Materials).  The  common  practice  in  flanged 
beams  is  to  consider  that  the  flanges  resist  the  entire  bending  mo- 
ment and  that  the  web  resists  the  entire  shearing  force.  This  is 
practically  true,  and  the  assumption  involves  no  serious  error. 

It  is  further  generally  assumed  that  the  intensity  of  the  shear 
is  uniform  throughout  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
web.  Equations  (160)  and  (161)  show  that  this  assumption  will 
make  the  shear  too  large  at  the  top  and  bottom  portions  of  the 
section  and  only  two  thirds  of  its  proper  value  at  the  centre  or 
neutral  axis. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  web  is  composed  of  short  columns 
with  fixed  ends  and  rectangular  cross-sections,  whose  axes  make  an 
angle  of  45**  with  the  neutral  surface,  one  assumption  is  an  error 
on  the  side  of  danger,  as  it  makes  the  shear  only  two  thirds  of  its 
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actual  yalne;  while  the  other^  in  making  the  shear  at  the  top  and 
bottom  surfaces  equal  to  the  mean  intensity  instead  of  zero^  is  on 
the  side  of  safety.  This  latter  influence  largely  exceeds  that  of  the 
former,  and  the  resultant  error  is  on  the  side  of  safety. 

If,  then,  in  rolled  beams^  d  =  total  depth  and  /,  =  thickness  of 
one  flange,  and  {  =  length  of  these  elementary  columns, 

?  =  (d  -  2^,)  sea  45°  =  1.414(d  -  2/,); 

and  in  built  beams,  if  d  =  the  depth  between  centres  of  rivet-holes, 
I  =  1.414d.     Then  if  ^S  =  total  shear  at  any  section,  A  =  area  of 

section,  s  =  mean  intensity  =  ^^  ^  will  be  the  intensity  of  compres- 
sion on  the  small  columns;  and  if  t  is  the  thickness  of  the  web  or 
least  side  of  column,  Gordon^s  formulae, 

f  f 

p  =  — '/T*    becomes    s  = —; — ; 


l  +  «3?  1  + 


d*  ^3000^« 


Or,  making/ =  -J  of  40,000  for  a  safe  value, 

<  =  0.0183/y/Z|Z. (lee) 

«  =  TcW  applies  only  to  wrought  iron.  If  the  depth  of  the 
beam  is  constant,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  t  where  8  is  the  great- 
est, Le.,  at  the  points  of  support 

The  above  formuke  give  a  greater  thickness  than  is  actually 
used,  but  they  show  the  necessity  of  stiffness  near  the  ends  of  the 
beams.  The  web  should  never  be  less  than  i  in.  in  thickness  for 
any  beam.  The  resultant  error  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  t;  and  in  addition  there  exists  an  equal  tension  at  right 
angles  to  the  greatest  compression  in  the  material  of  the  web,  as 
seen  in  equation  (162),  which  gives  support  to  the  elementary  col- 
umns throughout  their  entire  lengths. 

Three  quarters  of  the  thickness  given  by  the  formute  would  be 
ample. 
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881.  The  practical  deductions  from  all  of  the  for^foiog  prin- 
ciples and  formulsd  are  that  in  solid  rectangolar  beams  there  is 
always  a  sufficiency  and  more  of  material  to  resist  the  shearing 
forces  when  the  resistance  to  the  maximum  bending  moment  is 
provided  for;  that  where^  as  in  timber  beams,  it  is  oonyenient 
and  economical  to  use  solid  beams,  in  iron  beams,  whether  cast  as 
in  cast  iron,  rolled  as  in  wrought  iron  and  steel,  or  built  as  in 
plate-girders  of  plates  and  angle-irons,  the  conditions  of  strength 
are  satisfied  and  economy  of  material  is  practised  by  moving 
the  flanges  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  resist  the  bending  moments, 
and  only  using  enough  material  in  the  web-plates  toresist  the 
shearing  alone,  such  as  the  Phoenix,  box,  inverted  T,  or  double  I 
sections;  and  further,  that  where  the  spans  are  long  the  solid 
web  can  be  dispensed  with  and  a  system  of  struts  and  ties  forming 
an  open  web  system  between  the  flanges  or  chords  can  be  used, 
which  resist  the  shearing  action  by  direct  stresses  of  compression 
or  tension  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axes. 

Although  many  actual  conditions  are  unknown  and  many  as- 
sumptions made,  the  combined  results  of  theoretical  investigations 
and  experiments  enable  us  to  build  safely,  and  with  a  fair  degree  of 
economy  in  both  material  and  workmanship. 

882.  Short  columns  also  give  way  under  a  direct  crushing  force 
by  sliding  or  shearing  along  oblique  surfaces  which  make  angles 
approaching  45°  with  the  direction  of  the  crushing  force.  Theo- 
retically, the  greatest  intensity  of  shearing  stress  is  on  planes 
making  angles  of  45°,  and  the  deviation  of  these  planes  from  that 
angle  shows  that  resistance  to  shearing  is  not  purely  a  cohesive 
force,  but  consists  partly  of  a  force  analogous  to  friction.  Crushing 
by  shearing  or  sliding  is  characteristic  of  granular  substances,  such 
as  cast  iron,  stone,  and  brick,  and  occurs  in  those  substances  whose 
resistance  to  crushing  is  much  greater  than  that  to  tearing. 

SHEAEING  STRESS  ON  RIVETS  AND  BOLTS. 

883.  Rivets  are  short  pieces  or  bolts  of  wrought  iron  or  steel 
which  are  used  to  connect  thin  plates  together  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  resist  a  direct  compressive  or  tensile  strain,  the  stress  being 
transmitted  from  one  plate  to  another  through  the  livets,  which 
are  thereby  subjected  to  a  shearing  force  in  a  plane  normal  to  their 
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longitudinal  axis.  In  order  that  the  shearing  force  may  be  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the 
riret  it  is  evident  that  it  must  fit  the  rivet-hole  so  perfectly  that  the 
friction  at  its  surfaces  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the 
shearing  stress.  For  this  reason  rivets  must  be  inserted  when 
intensely  heated,  and  a  head  formed  under  repeated  and  hard  blows 
or  by  a  heavy  pressure,  so  that  the  rivets  not  only  fit  perfectly  the 
holes,  but  at  the  same  time  draw  «the  plates  close  togethw.  The 
heads  should  be  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  rivets,  and 
should  bear  squarely  and  fully  against  the  plates.  If  rivets  are 
loose,  the  shearing  stress  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  their 
areas,  will  be  nothing  at  certain  parts  of  their  external  surfaces,  and 
the  most  intense  shearing  stress  will  be  much  greater  than  the  mean 
stress. 

It  is  possible  only  approximately  to  determine  the  distribution 
of  stress  in  a  riveted  joint,  hence  the  amount  of  stress  carried  by  a 
rivet,  cover-plate,  or  main-plates  cannot  be  found  exactly.  The 
following    figures,   147-151,  show    the    ordinary   riveted   joints. 
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Fig.  147.        Fig.  148. 
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Fig.  150.        Fig.  151. 

These  are  commonly  used  in  members  under  a  tensile  strain.  Fig. 
147  is  a  single-riveted  "  lap-joint. ''  Fig.  148  is  a  double-riveted  "lap- 
joint"  Fig.  149  is  a  single-riveted  "  butt-joint '' with  cover-plate. 
Kgr  150  is  a  single-riveted  "butt-joint"  with  two  cover-plates. 
Kg.  151  is  a  double-riveted  "butt-joint"  with  two  cover-plates; 
the  upper  half  shows  zigzag  riveting  and  lower  half  chain  riveting. 
In  all  of  these  joints  the  main-plates  are  single.     Two  or  three 
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thicknesses  are  often  used:  in  such  cases  the  overlap  must  be 
longer,  as  well  as  the  cover-plates  if  used,  so  as  to  increase  the 
number  or  diameter  of  the  rivets  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
stress  to  be  transmitted.  When  two  or  more  rows  of  rivets  are 
used,  the  outside  rows  have  to  bear  a  larger  portion  of  the  stress^ 
and  may  have  to  sustain  it  all,  in  consequence  of  the  stretching  of 
the  material  at  the  joint.  It  is  seen  in  Figs.  147  and  148  that 
the  stresses  on  the  plates  form  a*couple,  whose  lever-arm  is  usually 
equal  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  plate.  Hence^ 
calling  T  the  mean  intensity  of  the  tension  on  one  plate,  t  its  thick- 
ness, and  T,  the  (nean  intensity  on  the  other  plate  and  t^  ita 
thickness,  also  p  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  and  d  their  diameter,  the 
area  of  metal  between  rivet-holes  z=  t(p  ^  d),  tension    on    this 

t  +  i 
area  =  Tl{p  —  d),  its  lever-arm  =  — ^ ,  and  its  moment 

=^M=Tt(p-d)'^-±^=TMp-d){^-^).    .    (167) 

The  resultant  stress  can  be  made  to  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  joint.  In  this  case  the  lever-arms  are  x  and  ^,  respectively,  in 
which  case  the  moment 

=  M=Tt'{P^  =  T,t:[t^.   .    .     .     (168) 

fj 

The  bending  moment  on  the  plate  is  Af^  =  ~.    /  =  modulus  of 

rupture,  r  =  it.   ilf  in  eqs.  (167),  (168)  =  M,.  .-.  /=  ^  =  ^'  = 

the  greatest  intensity  of  tensile  strain  due  to  bending,  or  ultimate 
greatest  tension  in  the  plates  is  T+f  or  T^+f.  The  moment 
of  inertia  i  =  ^(p  —  d)t*  or  -^{p  —  d)i^\  Substituting  the  values 
of  1  and  Mtvom  equation  (167),  we  have/=  67*,  and  3/ from  equa- 
tion (168),  we  have  /=  3T.  These  values  of  the  tensile  bending 
stress  are  only  true  within  the  elastic  limit,  and  within  that  limit 
the  greatest  intensity  of  tension  in  the  plates  may  reach  four  to  six 
times  the  direct  tension  T. 

The  rivets  themselves  are  liable  to  a  great  bending  action. 
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especially  in  the  single  lap  and  butt  joint  with  a  single  coyer-plate 
(Figs.  147-9).  An  approximate  equation  for  this  action^  and  the  re- 
sistance, can  be  readily  found.    The  general  value  M^^—  gives 

nd* 
tor  a  circular  cross-section  (see  par.  322)  7=  -^,  y  =  irf;  hence 

^=-^Tf. a««) 

in  which  /  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  or  gi'eatest  intensity  of  ten- 
sion or  compression  on  the  rivet  due  to  the  bending  action,  and 
d  equals  diameter  of  rivet.  If  there  are  n  rows  of  rivets  on  each 
side  of  the  joint,  then 

if=^^ (170) 

Sabstituting  for  M  its  value  in  equation  (167),  and  solving  with 
respect  to/,  we  have 

nip-d)^^=!^,f  =  unu>-d)^l±^.  (m) 

Ut  =  t„  then 

f= '^^i^) (1^2) 

These  formulsB  are  merely  given  as  showing  the  general  line  of 
theoretical  investigation,  and  can  be  of  but  little  practical  value. 
The  actual  bending  moment  after  a  slight  deflection  of  the  rivet  is 
much  less  than  M  in  equation  (170).  After  a  distortion  of  the  joint 
by  the  bending  of  the  plates  and  rivets  a  strain  of  direct  tension 
is  developed. 

There  is  also  a  very  large  intensity  of  pressure  exerted  between 
the  rivet  and  the  walls  of  the  hole.  This  pressure  is  not  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  the  entire  surface  of  contact,  but  has  its 
greatest  intensity  on  those  portions  of  the  surface  adjacent  to  the 
ends  of  that  diameter  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  stress  on  the 
plates.  This  greatest  intensity  may  equal  the  crushing  resistance  of 
the  material  over  a  large  part  of  the  surfaces  of  contact.  The  exact 
distribution  of  this  pressure  cannot  be  determined.    The  bending 
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of  the  riyet  tends  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  near  the 
surface  of  contact  between  the  plates,  and  this  combined  with  bad 
fitting  of  the  rivet  in  the  holes  causes  the  intensity  of  the  press- 
ure to  Tary,  both  along  the  axis  and  on  the  circumference  of  the 
rivet.  But  assuming  the  pressure  to  be  distributed  over  an  area 
found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  by  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  equal  dt^  and  /  a  mean  resistance  to  the  pressure  on  the 
surface,  the  total  bearing  resistance  R  of  one  rivet  gives 

R^fdt (173) 

This  equation  will  be  frequently  used  in  another  article. 

EFFECTS  OF  PUNCHING. 

384.  Punching  rivet-holes  in  both  wrought  iron  and  steel  plates 
is  injurious.  The  tensile  resistance  of  the  remaining  material  will 
be  diminished.  This  injurious  effect  can  be  removed  by  reaming 
the  hole,  increasing  the  diameter  by  |  inch.  The  loss  of  tensile 
resistance  in  wrought  iron  caused  by  punching  averages  from  10 
to  15  per  cent  of  its  original  resistance.  Mr.  Burr  (on  page  328, 
Resistance  of  Materials)  quotes  the  following  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Hill; 

That  the  order  of  strength  for  holes  made  in  steel  plates  is:  lst» 
the  reamed  hole;  2d,  the  drilled;  3d,  the  punched  and  annealed; 
and,  lastly,  the  cold-punched.  The  injurious  effect  of  punching 
can  be  entirely  removed  by  enlarging  the  hole  with  either  drill 
or  reamer,  the  extent  of  this  increase  of  diameter  of  hole  varpng 
with  thickness  of  plate  and  grade  of  steel.  Restoring  strength 
and  ductility  by  annealing  is  not  recommended  for  bridge  work^ 
and  in  addition  punching  and  reaming  is  more  economical  than 
punching  and  annealing.  And  on  page  313  it  is  stated  that  both 
the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  resistance  in  mild -steel  plates  in- 
crease as  the  thickness  decreases,  and  that  the  process  of  annealing 
decreases  both  elastic  limit  and  resistance,  but  increases  the  ductil- 
ity of  the  material. 

885.  Returning  to  the  subject  of  rivets  and  riveted  joints: 
Let  t  =  thickness  of  plates; 

d  =  diameter  of  rivets; 
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p  =  pitch  of  rivets  (i.e.,  distance  centre  to  centre  in  one  row); 

T  =  mean  intensity  of  tension  in  plates  between  rivets; 

r,  =  mean  intensity  of  tension  in  main-plates;  ' 

/■=  mean  intensity  of  pressure  on  area  =  d^; 

8  =  mean  intensity  of  shear  in  rivets; 

n  =  number  of  rivets  in  one  main-plate; 

r  =  number  of  rows  in  one  main-plate; 

h  =  distance  from  oiitside  rivet  centre  and  edge  of  cover-plate 
in  direction  of  tensile  stress. 
Let  r,  T„  /,  and  8  be  pounds  per  square  inch.    The  thickness 
t  depends  upon  the  stress  to  be  carried  after  allowing  for  loss  of 
metal  in  holes,  and  the  effects  of  punching. 

Then,  as  readily  seen  from  Fig.  152,  we  have  the  following 
relations: 

or 


(173) 


T""    'Y"'         p"     ^"'"^  Fig.  152. 


and  for  equal  strength  of  joint  in  every  direction  tlie  following 
most  be  fulfilled : 

^T,pt  =  jTi{p'-d)^nfdt=z^n8.    .    .    (174) 

n/dt  is  the  bearing  pressure  of  the  rivets  on  the  plate;  -t-^8  is 

the  shearing  resistance  of  all  n  rivets;  -  T^pt  is  the  total  tensile 

stress  on  the  entire  plate,  -  being  the  number  of  rivets  in  one  row, 
or  the  number  of  divisions  je?.     From  equation  (174)  we  have 

T,ip  =  Tl\p  -  tZ)  =  Tfdt  =  — r^(  =  0.7854rtr>Sf).     (175) 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  make  all  of  these  expressions  equal  in  any 
joint,  but  Tf  T^,/^  8,  should  not  exceed  perfectly  safe  working 
loads. 
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The  diameter  d  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  t.  From  equation  (175)  we  can  find  either  d  or  p 
when  other  terms  are  known. 

d  varies  from  1.5  to  3  times  t\  p  varies  from  2  to  2.75d;       1 
For  T  =  45,000  to  50,000  lbs.,  T,  =  45,000  to  40,000  lbs.;       I    .      . 
"    /  =  55,000  to  60,000  "       /=  55,000  to  50,000    "  \  ^      ' 

"    iS  =  40,000  to  45,000  «       /S=  0.8  T  for  plates  i  to  fin.  J 

/varies  from  1.33  to  1.471 

All  of  these  results  are  for  single-riveted  wrought-iron  lap- 
joints. 


FOE  DOUBLE-RIVETED  LAP-JOINTS. 

/  can  be  taken  =  1.1  to  1.257^;  p  =  3.25  to  4.0d;  the  smaller 
values  for  thick  plates  and  the  larger  for  thin  ones. 

For  1-in.  plates,  T=  30,000  to  35,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
«    i  "        "        T:=z  50,000  to  55,000    "      "    «    " 

and  proportionately  for  intermediate  thicknesses. 

The  total  resistance  of  a  single-riveted  lap-joint,  when  the 
plates  are  not  over  i  in.  thick,  is  from  44  to  58  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  solid  plate,  and  for  the  double-riveted  lap-joint  about  60  per 
cent;  with  thick  plates,  as  1  in.,  from  33  to  36  per  cent.  Some 
experiments  have  shown  that  f-in.  plates  were  stronger  than  those 
j\  to  i  in.  thick.  The  above  apply  also  to  butt-joints  in  wrought 
iron  with  single  cover-plate.  The  cover-plate  is  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  main  plates.    It  will  be  safe  to  make  A  =  ^. 

In  chain-riveting  the  distance  between  centre  line  of  rows  of 
rivets  may  be  taken  equal  to  the  pitch  in  a  single-riveted  joint,  or 
about  =  2.5d;  and  for  zigzag  riveting  at  i  of  its  value  for  chain 
riveting. 

336.  For  steel  lap-joints  the  relations  are  similar  in  their  gen- 
eral relations  to  those  of  wrought  iron.  With  T=  65,000  to  75,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in., /may  be  taken  =  1.27'.  For  thin  plates  i  to  f  in. 
thick,  T  =  70,000  lbs.  and  /  =  1.27,  we  find  p  =  2.25rf  for  single- 
riveted  lap-joints..  For  very  thick  plates  T  =  50000  to  55000  lbs. 
For  double-riveted  steel  lap-joints,  with  same  values  of  /  and  T, 
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p  =  3.5d.    In  the  above  the  number  of  rows  r  =  2.    For  r  =  3, 
f=^T  for  thin  plates  and  0,9nor  thick  plates. 

For  thin  plates,  i  to  f  in.,  jt?  =  4rf;     )  .„^. 

"    thick    ''      i  *M  "    p  =  Z.ld.)       '    '     ^      ' 

For  ordinary  plates  in  single  and  double  riveting,  with  /  = 
l,2rand  S  =  0.75 T,  equation  (175)  gives 

d  =  2t (178) 

For  thick,  plates  in  treble  and  quadruple  riveting, /=  0.9  T  and 
8  =  0.75r, 

rf  =  1.6/,  nearly (179) 

The  rivet  pitch  for  steel  plates  vary,  then,  from  1.6  to  2  /  for 
thick  and  thin  plates,  respectively,  and  maximum  diameter  of  1^^ 
to  1^  in. 

Strength  of  joints  for  single-riveted  lap 55  to  64  per  cent. 

«     *'       *'   double-riveted  '' 65  "  75    «      " 

*'  "     "      «   treble  or  quadruple  lap 70  "  80  per  cent, 

of  the  resistance  of  solid  plates.    Distance  between  rows  of  rivets 
and  the  overlap  h  same  as  for  wrought  iron.    All  rivets  have  been 
assumed  to  be  made  of  steel  in  the  preceding  remarks.    For  steel 
plate  with  iron  rivets  we  may  take  8,  =  0.98,/=  T  for  thin  plates 
or  0.8  r  for  very  thick  plates.    These  values  inserted  in  the  pre- 
ceding formul8d  for  steel  joints  and  rivets  will  give  corresponding 
values  for  j9  and  d. 


WBOUGHT-IEOK  BUTT-JOIKTS  WITH  DOUBLB  OOVBB-PLATES. 

887.  In  these  joints  the  rivets  are  in  double  shear,  and  there  is  no 
bending  action  on  the  main  plates ;  but  the  cover-plates  are  subjected 
to  a  greater  flexure  than  the  plates  of  lap-joints.  These  sliould 
then  be  made  thick  enough  to  resist  this  bending.  Each  cover- plate 
should  be  from  three-quarters  to  seven-eights  that  of  the    main 
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plates^  or  their  combined  thicknees  from  1.5  to  1.75  that  of  the  main 
plates.     Equations  (174)  and  (175)  then  become 

VitpT,  =  ^Tt(p  -  d)*=  nfdt  =  I.bl0%ncr8\ 
.'.  tpT^  =  Tt{p  -€[)=  rfdt     =  1.5708r^"iS'. .    .     (180) 

/=  1.25  for  thin  plates  to  1.5 T,  or  a  mean  value  1.47*9  as  no  bend- 
ing action  exists  in  main  plates.  This  value  is  the  same  for  single 
or  double  riveting.     For  single-riveting  equation  (180)  gives 

^  =  2.5d  (nearly) (181) 

In  double-riveting, 

r  =  2;    p  =  4.0d  (nearly) (182) 

For  punched  1-in.  plates,  r=  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 
"    diilled     i  **        "      r=  55,000  "     **    *<    « 

/S  =  0. 75  T.    For  thin  plates, 

d  =  1.3/;   /=1.5y; (183) 

For  thick  plates, 

i  =  l,l^;    /=  1.257,     .....     (184) 

The  smaller  rivets  for  i-in.  plate  =  |  diam.  The  larger  rivets 
for  1-in.  plate  =  1^  diameter. 

Stetl  Butt-joints  with  Doiihle  Cover-plates. — Taking  T  =  70,000 
to  75,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  thin  plates  and  55,000  to  60,000 
lbs.  for  thick  plates,  and  /  =  1.25,  r  =  2,  equation  (180)  gives  for 
double-riveted  joints  with  two  cover-plates. 

iP  =  3.5rf, (185) 

and  for  single-riveted  with  two  covers 

j»  =  2.5rf (186) 

8  =  0.7  T,  and  /=  1.257;  d  =  1.14^,  or  better,  for  thin  plates 
d  =  l^t,  and  for  thick  plates 

d=lit (187) 
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The  single-riveted  joint  should  give  60  to  65  per  cent,  and 
the  double-riveted  85  to  75  per  cent  of  the  resistance  of  the 
solid  plate. 

All  steel  plates  are  drilled  or  annealed  if  punched. 

There  seems  to  be  some  advantage  in  favor  of  the  chain- 
riveting  over  the  zigzag. 

Bivets  in  drilled  holes  have  less  resistance  to  shearing  than  in 
punched  holes,  the  edges  in  the  former  being  sharper  than  in  the 
latter. 

Machine-riveting  is  to  be  preferred  to  hand-riveting:  the  head 
is  more  quickly  formed  before  the  rivet  has  time  to  cool,  the  hole  is 
better  filled,  and  there  is  consequently  less  danger  of  loose  rivets. 


ART.  XXXV. 
DEFLECTION  OF  BEAMS. 

388.  If  a  beam  is  straight  when  unloaded  it  becomes  curved 
when  loaded,  and  the  greatest  displacement  of  any  point  in  the  beam 
under  the  load  is  called  the  deflection.  The  ultimate  deflection 
is  that  which  takes  place  immediately  before  breaking.  The  proof- 
deflection  is  that  which  takes  place  under  the  greatest  load  that 
does  not  impair  the  strength  of  the  beam.  Until  the  load  exceeds 
the  proof -load  !,the  deflection  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
load,  but  beyond  the  proof  and  to  the  ultimate  breaking  load  the 
deflection  increases  in  a  greater  ratio,  and  irregularly,  so  that  it 
does  not  admit  of  exact  determination.    In  Fig.  153,  which  shows 


Fio.  158. 


a  part  of  a  beam  bent  under  the  load,  that  portion  of  the  neutral 
surface  between  any  two  radii  is  neither  lengthened  nor  shortened. 
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but  that  portion  of  a  surface  cc^,  between  the  same  radii,  in  a 
beam  supported  at  both  ends,  is  lengthened  by  an  amount  a;  and 
as  y  is  the  distance  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  if  r  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  surface,  then  r  +  y  is  the  radius 
of  the  surface  cc^.  If  we  call  the  length  of  the  neutral  surface 
ab  unity,  the  length  of  de  =  1  +  a;   hence  1: 1  +  a : :  r :  r  +  y; 

/.  r  =  ^  or  -  =  - .  If  »  is  the  intensity  of  the  direct  stress,  E  the 
coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  a  the  strain,  then  ^  =  -,  and  a  =  ^; 
hence  ~  =  ^-    B^t  ^=  —  (see  eq.  (139) ); 

••  r  "JE^y~j&7 ^^^^^ 

The  reciprocal  of  r,  the  radius  of  curvature  f  =  —  j,  is  the  curva- 

p       M 

ture.    When  the  quantity  ^  =  —=-  varies  at  different  points  of  the 

beam  the  curvature  —  varies  also.  For  the  point  of  maximum 
bending  and  ^  =/„  equation  (188)  becomes 

r.  "  By.  "■  El.    ™''    r  ^  EI^  EI.  MJ  "  Ey.  IM. '    ^^^^' 

The  latter  part  of  equation  (189)  results  from  multiplying  -=y  by 

EI 

—-  and  changing  the  position  of  the  terms.     If  Pig.  154  repre- 

sents  a  portion  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symmetrically 
loaded,  0  the  centre  of  the  span,  and  Pig.  155  a  beam  fixed  at  one 
end,  0  being  the  fixed  end.  Let  these  beams  be  so  fixed  or  supported 
that  at  the  point  C  the  neutral  surface  shall  be  horizontal.  Take 
the  tangent  at  C  to  the  neutral  surface  AOG  for  the  axis  of  x. 
The  length  of  the  cantilever  beam  (Pig.  155)  =  ?  =  one  half  the 
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span  of  the  beam  (Pig.  154)  =  OB.  Let  GH—x,  C  being  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  in  both  fignres;  and  let  GH=  v  be  the  ordi- 
nate of  any  point  0  in  the  curve  AOC,  and  CD  =  AB  =  v,  be  the 


c 

) 

A 

y 

»l 

%^ 

«i 

i 

z 

H            1 

) 

Fig.  154. 


Fio.  155. 


greatest  ordinate;  this  is  known  as  the  deflection.    The  inclination 
of  the  beam  at  any  point  Q  can  be  found  from  the  expression 


dv 
t«ng*  =  ^. 


(190) 


in  which  %  is  the  angle  of  inclination ;  and  the  curvature^  which  is 

the  rate  of  variation  of  the  inclination  in  a  given  length  of  beam, 

1       di 
is  expressed  by  —  =  -|— ,  in  which  d&  is  the  elementary  arc     But 

<fo«  =  rfjr*  +  dv*,  or 


<fo  =  rfa;y  1  +  ^,;  .•.;;  = 


di 


-^•+s 


(191) 


Practically  the  curvature  is  very  slight.    We  can  take  the  arc  for 

•  dv 

its  tangent,  the  slope  j- ,  and  ds  can  be  taken  as  sensibly  equal  to 

ix\  hence  slope 

*  =  i'    ^^   ^  = -^  = -^^  the  curvature.         (192) 


When  the  curvature  at  each  point  is  given  by  equation  (188) 
we  have,  from  equations  (192)  the  ordinate 


V  =  j    idXf 


(193) 
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and  the  slope 

dx 

(194) 


-j:^- 


and  for  the  greatest  slope  »\  at  A,  and  the  greatest  ordinate  or 
deflection,  t;,  =  AB.  The  above  expressions  must  be  integrated 
between  the  limits  2;  =  0  and  x  =  L 

Subi^tnting  value  of  -  from  equation  (189)  in  equation  (192) 

and  value  of  i,  equation  (195),  in  equation  (199>9 

In  equations  (195) and  (196)  j^  is  a  ratio  depending  on  the  bend- 
ing moments  and  the  moments  of  inertia,  the  former  depending  on 
the  manner  of  loading  and  supporting  the  beam  and  the  latter 
upon  the  varying  form  of  cross-section.    Then  we  can  place  the 

integral  in  equation  (195),  /  -^jdx  =  m"l)  and  in  equation  (196) 

P  P  MI 
I    I  ~^dx*^n"r.     Then  the  equations  Jhemselves   become, 

respectively, 

.       m"fl         ,  n'^fP  ,,^,, 

*»=%:'  ^''^  '''"^ ^^^'^ 

339.  For  beams  of  similar  cross-section  loaded  and  supported  in 
the  same  manner,  y^  simply  varies  as  the  depth  of  the  beam  and  / 
as  the  length;  hence  for  such  beam  the  greatest  slope  t  under  the 
proof -load  varies  directly  as  the  length  and  inversely  as  the  depth, 
and  the  greatest  deflection  under  the  proof-load  is  directly  as  the 
square  of  the  length  and  inversely  as  the  depth,  the  material  of 
which  the  beam  is  made  being  the  same,  so  that  the  modulus  of 
rupture  /  and  the  coeflScient  of  elasticity  E  remain  the  same. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  beams  have  uniform  and  equal  cross-sec- 
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tioDs,  80  that  the  moments  of  inertia  at  all  sections  are  equal,  Le^ 
/=  /,;  %•.  -J  =  !•     Ij^  flttoh  cases  the  factors  m"  and  »"  vary 

M 

simply  as  -^^  that  is,  as  the  ratio  between  Jfthe  bending  moment 

at  any  point  of  the  beam  and  M^  the  maximum  bending  moment; 
which  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  or  uni- 
formly loaded,  Fig.  155,  is  at  the  fixed  end  C\  and  for  beams  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre,  or  uniformly  loaded 
oyer  its  entire  length,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  span  C,  Fig.  154. 
With  origin  at  (7,  and  BC  =  Hn  both  figures  154  and  155,  we  have, 
for  Fig.  156,    Jf,  =  TT/;    lf=fr(/-a;); 

M      ^      X  ,  . 

''-wr^-i <«> 

for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other.  For  the 
same  beam  uniJEormly  loaded,  with  w  for  unit  of  length. 


2 


••  J/-  ~"    1%    "-^^   11 \P) 

If  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  oentre, 
the  haUnspan  =  /,  and  2;,  measured  from  C  (Fig.  154) : 

^       Wx2l      Wl         ,     ^      Wil-x) 
Jf.=  — -  =  -^,    and    if=-V^. 

Heaoe 

JC  =  ^"7- ^'^ 

And  when  uniformly  loaded 

■A      ^^         J     1^        7/f        \      ^(^  —  ^y      ^^      vfo^ 
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Hence 

"]£  '^  \  "Pj •     •      ^^ 

These  ratios  a,  b,  c,  and  dy  substituted  in  eqs.  (195)  and  (196)^  give: 
For  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other^  substi- 
tuting (a), 

'■=4/f>-=4£:'(-f)- 

=  a:  —  ^  =  i/  =  m"/;   /.  i»''  =  i. 

In  the  above  the  constant  factor  -^  is  not  carried  through  the  de- 
ductions, as  it  does  not  aflfect  the  vdue  of  m"  or  n",  and  similarly 
for  the  following  relations: 

For  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  uniformly  loaded,  substituting 
{I)  in  equations  (195)  and  (196) : 


'.=.-4/fi-=£'(-f)-- 


=  *~  7  +  3^  =  *^  =  "*"'»  •*•  "*"  =  *• 


•'•=4£oXo't^'^'=£o'(*"?^s^)'^ 


=^-?+s=i^=«"*'*'  •••"=*• 
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For  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre, 
Bubstitnte  equation  (c)  in  equation  (195). 
Substituting  (c), 

=  »  -  Ij  =  i?  =  m'7;   .-.  m"  =  i 

And  vhen  nniformly  loaded  sabstitate  equation  {d)  in  equation 
(196): 

'.=4//g-=£:'(^-s)- 


a;' 


= i  -  ii? = -^^  =  **"^'*  ••• "" = A* 

Collecting  the  above  results,  we  have  the  values  of  m"  and  w" 
m  eqs.  (197),  i,  =  -^,  and  v,  =  -^,  as  follows: 

For  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  m"=i;  w"= J. 
For  beams  fixed  at  one  end,  uniformly  loaded. . .  m"=J;  w"=J. 
For  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  at 

centre . . . ! m"^\\  w"=i. 

For  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  uniformly 

loaded w"=f;  n"-^. 
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It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  first  two  /  =  the  entire  span, 
in  the  last  two  I  =  half  the  entire  span.  (For  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  see  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  pages  322  to 
326  inclusive). 

In  the  majority  of  treatises  the  general  moment  3f  is  expressed 

as  if  =  ^Ij^t  =  ^^T~*  ~  -^^  7^^  ^*  ^*  ^^^  y  being  the  deflec- 
tion according  to  the  notation  used  by  different  writers.  From 
eq.  (188),  -  =  ;^  from  eq.  (192),  ^  =  ^.    Hence 

#/=S- •••''=  <^  ••••  <'»«) 

Eq.  (198)  is  commonly  used,  Jf  being  the  external  bending  moment. 
The  common  theory  of  flexure  is  completely  expressed  by  this 
equation,  and  is  assumed  to  be  true  for  pure  bending,  whatever  may 
be  the  number  or  manner  of  application  of  the  external  forces  or 

leads.    The  expression  El ^-^y  is  the  moment  of  internal  resistance 

to  bending.  Pure  bending  occurs  when  the  external  forces  are 
normal  to  and  cut  the  axis  of  the  beam ;  and  when  t;  is  a  function 
of  X  only,  X  being  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  beam,  v  is  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  curve  and  is  the  strain  for  bending,  E  the  coeflScient 
of  elasticity,  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia. 

340.  The  common  theory  of  flexure  is  also  applicable  to  orig- 
inally curved  beams  within  certain  limits.    Calling  the  radius  of 

EI 
the  curvature  p,  then  M  =  — .    If  M'  and  M^  are  two  moments 

which  will  produce  the  curvatures  whose  radii  are  p^  and  p.,  re- 
spectively, 

M'^—,    and    Jf,  =— ;    •%  Jf,  -  Jf'  =  W- -  IV 

P  Pi  \P,         P  / 

Then  a  bending  moment  M=^  M^  —  iP,  applied  to  a  curved  beam 
with  a  radius  of  curvature  p^  will  cause  a  change  in  curvature  ex- 
pressed by 
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M^UI^,;    w=^v (199) 


w\w\wiw\w\w\wiw\w\w\w 


w\w\ 


JL 


The  writer  prefers  forms  of  expression  determined  by  Rankine's 
method,  ae  possessing  more  adaptability  to  the  determination  of 
many  questions  connected  with  the  deflection  of  beams.  But  as 
they  seem  to  be  different  from  those  more  commonly  met  with,  he 
will  deduce  these  more  common  formulaB,  and  show  that  the  two 
are  equivalent,  only  differing  in  form.  The  position  of  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates  will  bo  changed,  and  the  first  results  obtained  from 
a  combined  single  and  uniform  load. 

341,  With  the  above  general  remarks,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
beam  fixed  at  otie  end,  originally  straight,  and  loaded  with  a  single 
weight  at  the  end  and  a  uniform  / 
load  over  its  entire  length.  W=  ^ 
single  load,  to  =  uniform  load  per  ^ 
unit  of  length,  wl  =  total  uni-  p 
formload  =  length  of  beam,  and  x  4 
is  measured  from  the  free  end  ^ 
towards  the  point  of  support.  The  ^ 
Talne  of  the  bending  moments  are 
found  as  in  Art.  XXIII.  Then  we  have,  from  Fig.  156  and  equa- 
tions (67)  and  (198), 

Jf=^/g  =  Tra:  +  ?f^ (200) 

for  the  relation  of  the  bending  moment  and  the  moment  of  resist- 
ance at  the  point  2),  x  distance  from  B. 

Integrating  equation  (200)  between  the  limits  x  and  /,  recollect- 

ing  that  f or  a?  =  Z,  ^  =  0,  as  the  curve  of  the  beam  is  horizontal 

at  A, 


W'" 

Fig.  156. 


hence 
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for  a  =  /,  V  =  Vj,  and 


V, 


The  greatest  bending  moment  is  at  A,  where  x^l;  hence  equa- 
tion (200)  gives 

K=-Wl  +  '^ (203) 

For  the  same  beam,  loaded  only  with  a  single  weight  FT  at  B, 
make  t^  =  0  in  equation  (202); 

••*''  =  -i/?*' (2«^) 

and  Jf,  =  Wl.    For  a  uniformly  distributed  load  alone  TT  =  0; 

•••*''  =  -i/^5 <2<>^> 

i^o  =  i^^*    "^^^  general  expression  for  the  shear  is  the  first  dif- 
ferential coefficient  of  the  bending  moment 

and  for  maximum  shear  x  =  1; 

/.  S.  =  W+fol (206) 

342.  In  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded 

Jaxtf  tfTltf  Iff  iffltf  itfltf  lyj 

D 
' I 


4W 
Fig.  157. 

with  a  single  weight  W  at  the  centre  of  its  length,  and  a  uniformly 
distributed  load  of  w  per  unit  of  length,  afi  shown  in  Fig.  157,  we 
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hare,  by  the  preceding  principles  and  from  equations  (77)  and 
(198), 

M^E]^  =  Rz-'^', (207) 

X  being  now  measured  from  the  point  of  support  A.  R  =  B^  the 
reactions,  I  =  AB  the  length  of  span,  and  D  the  point  of  bend- 
ing, z  distance  from  A.    The  origin  for  both  x  and  v  is  at  A. 

Integrating  equation  (207)  between  x  and  x  =  --,  remembering 

flu  I 

that  ^  =  0  when  a:  =  -  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  at  C,  the  centre 

of  the  span  is  zero,  as  the  curre  of  the  neutral  surface  is  horizontal 
tt  that  point.    There  results 

The  greatest  deflection  v^  occurs  when  x^  -;  and  since 
sabstituting  in  equation  (208),  making  v  =  v^f 

and  If  becomes  Jf,  =  ilfZ  +  iwP  for  maximum  bending  at  centre. 
For  a  single  centre  load  TTwe  have  w  =  0,  and  equation  (209) 
becomes 

WP 
V|=-jg^    and    M.z^iWl.      .    ,    •    (210) 


For  a  uniform  load  w,  Tr=  0,  Jf,  =  iwP; 
5    I  wV 


8  48  ^r  • 


•    •    •    •    •     •    •     (Sll) 


WP 
For  a  single  centre  load  equation  (209)  gives  v.  =  —  t^-^,,  in 

48ii/ 
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which  I  and  all  other  dimensions  involved  in  /  are  to  be  expressed 
in  inches.    If  we  desire  ^  to  be  in  feet^ 

r  =  1728    and    r,  =  -  —^.      .    .    .    (212) 

For  cast  iron  ^may  be  taken  =  12,000,000  lbs.;  hence  when  /is 
in  feet  the  centre  deflection  in  inches 

"  '""loooooor ^    ^ 

in  which  W  is  the  centre  load  or,  as  seen  from  equation  (211),  is 
equal  to  five  eighths  the  total  load  =  ^wl  for  a  uniform  load. 

For  wrought-iron  rolled  beams,  making  £  =  22,000,000,  and  for 
built  beams  5,500,000,  substituting,  equation  (212)  becomes 

36HT_  36  rr 

^'^  ~  22000000/  *    55000007'  '  '  '  ^   ^ 

(See  Burr,  page  563.)  It  must  be  recollected  that  Wia  the  centre 
load  increased  by  f  of  the  weight  of  the  beam,  which  must  also  be 
included  if  >Fis  made  f  of  the  total  uniform  load.  If  the  above 
values  are  substituted  in  equations  (209)  and  (211),  all  dimensioBS 
must  be  in  inches  in  (212),  (213),  and  (214);  I  alone  is  in  feet,  v, 
and  all  other  dimensions  in  inches. 

343,  We  can  now  compare  the  values  of  v,  as  obtained  by  the 
two  methods.     Referring  to  equation  (139),  Art.  XXXII, 

lf.=mr/  =  -^  =  -^^;    .•./  =  ^-.    .    .    (215) 

Then  from  equation  (197) 

n"fr      n"mWry,      n"mWr  .«,.> 

"^^^ Wl^=—ET-    '    '    •    ^^^^^ 

For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  n''  =  i  m  =*  1 ; 
""^^E^-^—EI-^-^-eT    [Bameaseq.(204)].   (2M 
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When  uniformly  loaded,  n",=  i,  w  =  i,  IT  =  wl,  then 

*>  =  -4r  =  — E7-  =  8:E?    [see  eq.  (205)].    .    .    (218) 

For  value  of  small  m  see  Art.  XZIII^  pars.  221  and  222,  it  depend- 
ing on  the  method  of  loading  and  supporting  the  beam. 

To  make  the  comparisons  in  the  case  of  beams  supported  at 
both  ends^it  must  be  recollected  that  in  equation  (197)  I  was  tiikeu 
as  only  one  half  of  the  span  (see  Fig.  154),  whereas  in  equations 
(209)  and  (211)  (see  Fig.  157)  I  was  taken  as  the  length  of  the 
entire  span.  Then  I  in  the  first  case  is  equal  to  il;  in  the  second, 
substituting,  in  equation  (216)  for  I  =  il, 


'mWV 


Ey^  EI  »  4^/    • 


(219) 


Then  for  a  beam  with  a  single  weight  at  the  centre  we  have 
n"  =  i,  f»  =  i,^nd 

1  WP 
^'^TSEI     N®eq.(210)];     ....     (220) 

and  when  uniformly  loaded,  w"  =  -^j  w  =  ^,  and  Tr=  wl.    Hence 

""'  =      4^7     =  8  '  48  :^    t'®^  ^^-  ^^^^^1-   •    •     <^^^) 

344.  Either  of  the  above  sets  of  equations  enable  us  to  find  the 
greatest  deflection  of  any  given  beam  supported  and  loaded  in 
either  of  the  ways  above  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  a  series  of  isolated  loads  alone  or  combined  with 
a  uniform  load  over  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  span,  the  expres- 
sion for  the  bending  moment  can  be  found  as  explained  in  Art. 

d*v 
XXIII,  and  equated  to  Jf  =  ^^j~^y  ^^^  integrated  as  already 

fully  explained,  we  can  find  v  or  its  maximum  value  v,  for  the 
deflection. 

In  most  cases  the  actual  loading  can  be  reduced  to  an  equiva- 
lent single  load  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  span,  or  to  an 
equiTtlent  uniform  load,  which  would  bring  it  under  some  of  the 
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above  forms;  and^  as  seen  above,  a  uniformly  di8tribi}|ed  load  pro- 
duces only  five  eighths  of  the  deflection  caused  by  the  same  load 
concentrated  at  the  centre  of  the  span :  in  other  words,  for  beams 
supported  at  both  ends  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  W,  the  single 
load  at  the  centre,  equal  to  five  eighths  of  the  total  uniform  load, 
really  reducing  all  cases  under  the  equation  for  a  single  load  at 
the  centre,  or  equations  (197)  or  (209). 

345,  An  important  extension  of  the  above  principles  is  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  depth  to  be  given  to  a  beam,  so  that  under  a  given 
load  the  deflection  of  the  beam  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  value,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  ratio  of  the  depth  to  the  length  of  a  beam  so 
that  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  deflection  to  the  length  of  the  beam 
shall  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction,  say  from  ^hr  ^^  tyW-  ^^^  ^^^^ 
purpose  we  will  use  for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  eq.  (216), 

n"mWP      n"'WV  ,^««, 


and  for  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  equation  (219), 

' 4^7  ^EI ^       ' 

n"'  =  n"w  for  convenience.    From  equations  (134)  and  (135) 

Jf,  =  •^;  /  =  w'W  and  y,  =  m'd\ 


and  making  — >  =  w,  we  have 


w 


^.  =  ^^  =  ^  =  ^/W> 


m'd 

this  being  the  general  relation  between  the  bending  moment  and 
the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending,  from  which 

/=^- (»«> 
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Then,  snbstitating  in  eq.  (222),  n'"  =  n"m,  and  for  1,  its  Talae 
n"mWV  .      , .  .     , 
"•  =   En'W  '  ^  ^^^''^  "  =  ""*' 

_  n"mWr  _  nT  mWl    P  . 

*'  ~  Em'nbd*  ~  £  '  nbif  'm'd'  '    '    *    ^^''^^ 


•  • 


sabstituting  /  for  -^  from  eq.  (224),  v,  =  %   ,^f  in  which/  is  the 

modulus  of  rapture  and  must  be  taken  as  •/,  or  /i  — /«  if  the 
material  has  a  smaller  resistance  to  tearing  than  to  crushing,  or/, 
▼hen  the  reverse.    Then 

'.="-^^^^. « 

/.  and/j  being  the  proof -strain  or  working  strain^  according  as  W 
is  the  proof -load  or  working  load.    Hence 

v._n-f.(0TA)    I  d  _  n-y,(or/,)  I 

T"       Em'      -rf     ''^     Z  ""       Em'       iT/  •    •    ^^^^^ 

which  gives  the  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  depth  of  a  beam  to  its 

length  so  as  not  to  exceed  a  certain  fraction  expressed  by  -,  n" 

=  i  for  a  single  load  at  the  end,  and  n"  =  ^  for  a  uniform  load. 
For  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  we  find,  by  the  same  substi- 

n"  wr 

tutions  in  eq.  (223),  v,  =       „j    becomes 

'''-      4.Em'     d    ""^    y-      AEm'     v.'  '    *    ^^^^> 


it"  =  i  for  a  single  load,  and  n"  =  ^^  for  a  uniform  load. 

In  both  equations  (226)  and  (227)  m'  depends  upon  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis  with  respect  to  the  bottom  and  top  surfaces  of 
the  beam,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  form  of  the  beam,  values  of 
which  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  apply  the  formulae.  These 
equations  are  applicable  for  any  beam  loaded  and  supported  as 
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described^  whatever  may  be  its  figure  of  cross-seetion,  in  which  /,  or 
/,  is  the  proof  or  working  stress  per  square  inch  on  that  side  of  the 
beam  which  will  give  way  first  on  the  compressed  side,  where  the 
resistance  to  crashing  per  square  inch  is  less  than  its  resistance  to 
tearing  as  in  the  case  of  timber  or  wrought  iron,  and  on  the  extended 
side  as  in  cast  iron,  the  neutral  axis  being  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  or  where  the  beam  is  so  proportioned 
that  the  strength  is  the  same  above  and  below  the  neutral  axis. 
In  the  first  case  there  are  other  simpler  methods  of  determining 
the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  of  span. 

The  advantage  in  the  above  equations  arise  from  our  ability  to 
determine  the  proper  depth  of  the  beam  directly  from  the  working 
values  of  /„  and  /,  which  are  always  prescribed  in  the  specifica- 
tions, and  the  loads  must  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  exceed  these 
values. 

346.  For  beams  of  equal  strength  above  and  below  the  neutral 
axis,  as  in  properly  proportioned  fianged  beams,  equations  (2^6) 
and  (227)  can  be  put  under  still  better  forms.  In  such  beams  we 
should  have 

/.+/,  :/•  :/i : :  y.+  y,(or  d):y,ly^^    .-.  -  ^  JT^^  =  ^'' 

Equation  (226)  then  becomes 


l~  E         v'* 


(228) 


n"  =  i  for  a  single  load  at  the  end,  n"  —  \  when  nnifonnly  loaded, 
and  eq.  (227)  becomes 

J-      4^     vy ^^^^^ 

w"  =  J  for  a  single  weight  at  the  centre,  and  n  =  t*^  for  a  uniform 
load. 

347,  Taking  the  value  of  v^  from  the  first  part  of  eq.  (224^), 

V,  =  ^— ,—  tjTj  we  see  that  in  general  the  deflection  varies  afr 
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W7* 

j-jTf  or,  in  words^  directly  as  the  load  and  cube  of  the  length  and 

inversely  as  the  breadth  and  en  be  of  the  depth.  Such  purely  prac- 
tical works  as  Trau twine  use  simply  the  following: 

WP 
Deflection  under  working  load  =  ^^  X  a; 

a  being  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  depending 
on  the  kind  of  material, — that  is,  for  E  in  the  above  equation, — 
the  manner  of  loading  and  supporting  the  beam,  and  on  the  form 

of  cross-section  involved  in  — ;— .    For  beams  of  pine  timber  Mr. 

Trautwine  gives  the  constant  a  =  0.000^2,  for  oak  =  0.00023,  and 
for  cast  iron  =  0.000025.  Such  expressions  save  the  trouble  of 
understanding  the  principles,  and  are  easy  and  simple  of  applica- 
tion provided  you  have  always  at  hand  a  table  of  the  constants. 
But  the  chances  are  that  at  the  very  time  you  want  to  solve  the 
problem  approximately,  as  it  must  be  at  best,  you  have  left 
your  book  of  tables  in  the  office,  and,  ignorailt  of  any  of  the  princi- 
ples involved,  you  are  perfectly  helpless.  For  these  reasons  the 
writer  has  discussed  this  subject  in  great  detail,  although  he  has 
endeavored  not  to  introduce  any  difficult  or  purely  theoretical  ana- 
lytical work.  The  most  elementary  differentiation  or  integration 
has  been  introduced,  though  he  has  endeavored  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples and  their  relations  to  each  other  clear,  and  to  put  the  results 
in  forms  that  can  be  easily  remembered  and  applied. 


AET.  XXXVL 
CONTINUOUS  BEAMa 

848.  In  the  writings  of  many  authors  but  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  determination  of  stresses  and  strains  in  continuous 
beams.  The  subject  is  an  important  one,  both  in  connection  with 
the  solution  of  theoretical  and  practical  problems  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  draw  or  swing  bridges,  and  also  of  cantilever  and 
other  truss  bridges. 

The  special  application,  however,  in  this  article  will  be  made 
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to  the  cases  of  continnous  beams  of  some  solid  cross-section.  This 
general  discussion  will  follow  the  line  as  developed  in  Rankine's 
Applied  Mechanics,  pages  882  to  337,  inclusive. 

Beams  are  considered  as  continuous  when  resting  on  more  than 
two  points  of  support,  whether  the  extreme  ends  are  fixed  or  con- 
strained, or  free.  Also  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of  a  single  span  with 
fixed  ends. 

When  a  beam  simply  rests  on  two  points  of  support  and  is  loaded 
in  any  manner,  the  beam  bends  under  the  action  of  this  load,  be- 
coming convex  downwards.  The  greatest  angle  of  slope  which  is 
measured  by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  a  tangent  line  at  any 
point  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  neutral  axis  makes  with  the 

horizontal  at  that  point  =  ^.    This  is  a  maximum  at  the  points 

of  support,  and  becomes  zero  at  some  intermediate  point  where  the 
bending  moment  is  the  greatest,  the  tangent  being  horizontal  at 
this  point;  and  the  deflection  is  the  greatest,  as  at  this  point  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curved  neutral  surface  is  horizontal. 

349.  If  a  beam,  then,  is  so  acted  upon  by  forces  at  the  points  of 
support  as  to  reduce  the  slope  to  zero  over  the  points  of  support, 
that  is,  to  keep  its  neutral  surface  horizontal  at  those  points,  the 
effect  will  be  to  diminish  the  curvature,  slope,  and  deflection  at 
intermediate  points.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  firmly  fixing 
the  ends  of  the  beams  in  masonry  walls,  or  by  making  the  beam 


Pig.  168. 

a  part  of  a  continuous  beam  over  several  points  of  support,  or  by 
simply  allowing  the  beam  to  project  beyond  each  of  the  two  sup- 
ports, the  projecting  ends  being  loaded  or  counterbalanced  by 
weights,  which  is  often  done  in  case  of  small  drawbridges;  or  the 
projecting  arms  can  be  anchored  down  to  masses  of  masonry,  or 
connected  with  ordinary  trussed  spans  or  beams  of  suflScient  weight, 
the  other  ends  resting  on  a  pier  or  other  point  of  support, — any  of 
these  methods  constituting  a  cantilever  trass  or  beam.  Fig.  158 
illustrates  a  continuous  beam  over  two  points  of  support,  the  ex- 
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treme  ends  resting  on  other  supports,  thus  dividing  the  beam  into 
three  spans,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  equal  lengths.  The  end 
spans  are  generally  of  equal  length,  and  the  middle  span  of  a  differ- 
ent length.  Let  /^ ,  7, ,  and  /, ,  be  the  lengths  of  the  three  spans 
continuous  over  the  two  points  A  and  By  and  resting  on  the  ex- 
treme points  D  and  C\  DA^l^\AB-l^\BC-  /,.  Calling  \l^  = 
/,  and  referring  to  Art.  XXXV,  equation  (188), 


1_^_  Jbf^ 
r      Ey     EP 


from  equation  (192) 


dv        J     1      di      d^v 
and  from  equations  (193)  and  (194),  respectively, 

r  =    /   idx,    and  the  slope  ♦  =    /    — • 

Since  from 

l_di     ._    Pdx 
7^  da^    *""e/   r' 

1       M 
▼e  have  for  the  deflection,  substituting  the  above  value  of  -  =  -^^ 

and 

*=/T  =  i/r^ <^^'> 

These  being  general  values,  if  now  we  take  the  section  at  which 

M     M 

the  neutral  curve  is  horizontal,  then  -    =  -—  and  constant,  the 
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actual  value  of  M^ ,  however,  depending  on  the  mode  of  distributing 
the  load  and  supporting  the  beam,  which  can  be  represented  in 
equation  (230)  by  n"  and  in  equation  (231)  by  w".  Hence,  inte^grat- 
ing  between  the  limits  x  =:  0  and  x  =  I,  and  representing  maximum 
values  by  v^  and  i, , 

n"  M  I* 
Equation  (230)  becomes  v,  =         '   ; .    .    .    (232) 

Equatioa:  (231)      "         i^=^'lL^>,    .     .    (233) 

after  integrating  between  the  limits  x  =  0  and  a;  =  Z  (=  i?,). 

Equations  (232)  and  (233)  are  the  general  expressions  for  the 
maximum  slope  and  deflection.  We  have  already  found  and  fre- 
quently used  the  values  of  n",  and  in  the  same  Article  XXXV  we 
found  m";  in  fact  m"  is  the  constant  resulting  from  the  first  inte- 
gration of  equation  (231)  after  substituting  the  limits  x  =  0  and 
x  =  l,  and  w"  is  the  constant  in  the  second  integration  after  substi- 
tuting the  same  limits.  Hence  from  equations  (195),  (196),  and 
(197),  Art.  XXXV,  we  have 

m"  n" 

For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other ^    i 

'*    ''     "        "      "    "      ''      «        ''      uniformly I    i 

"    "     "     supported  at  both  ends,  single  centre  load i    ^ 

"    "     "  "  ''     "        "    loaded  uniformly f  ^ 

Referring  to  Fig.  158,  either  of  the  end  spans  BO  or  AD  are 
said  to  be  fixed  at  one  end  A  and  5,  and  supported  at  D  and  (7, 
respectively.  The  middle  span  AB  is  said  to  be  fixed  at  both  ends, 
assuming  that  the  neutral  surface  is  horizontal  over  the  points  of 
support  A  and  B.  In  Fig.  158  this  condition  can  only  be  fulfilled 
by  assuming  that,  on  vertical  sections  of  the  beam  over  each  point 
A  and  B,  we  have  a  couple  the  moments  of  which  are  equd  and 
opposite,  that  is,  one  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed;  the 
forces  of  these  couples  being  a  uniformly  varying  resistance  to 
crushing  on  that  part  of  the  vertical  cross-section,  at  each  point, 
below  the  neutral  axis,  and  a  corresponding  uniformly  varying 
resistance  to  tearing  on  that  part  above  the  neutral  axis,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  moments  of  these  couples  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  neutral  surface  horizontal  at  A  and  B.    These  couples  are 
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indicated  by  the  arrows,  Fig.  158.  We  then  desire  to  find  these 
moments  and  the  effect  of  these  moments  upon  the  strength^ 
deflection,  and  curvature  of  the  other  portions  of  the  beam.  For 
the  present  we  need  not  consider  the  spans  DA  and  BC  on  either 
side  of  the  span  AB  now  under  consideration.  As,  however,  they 
may  be  loaded,  or  whatever  may  be  their  length  and  other  dimen- 
sions, they  simply  combine  to  develop  the  resistances  over  the  points 
A  and  B\  and  what  we  now  desire  to  know  is  the  moment  of  these 
resistances  without  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be 
developed. 

350.  It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  XXIII,  par.  226,  that  if  a  beam 
is  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  with  two  equal  weights  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  beam,  there  would  be 
formed  two  equal  and  opposite  couples  near  the  ends  of  the  beam, 
that  the  maximum  moment  would  occur  at  each  weight,  and  that 
portion  of  the  beam  (not  considering  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself, 
or  allowing  an  equivalent  weight  in  the  loads)  between  the  weights 
would  be  under  a  uniform  bending  moment  or  moment  of  flexure. 

If,  then,  under  the  actual  conditions  of  loading,  we  find  from 
equation  (233)  the  value  i\  of  the  maximum  slope,  aBsuming  that 
the  beam  AB  is  simply  supported  at  the  ends,  and  then  the  value 
of  the  uniform  moment  of  flexure  which  would  produce  an  equal 
but  opposite  slope  i\  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  or,  in  other  words, 
neutralize  the  tendency  of  the  actual  loads,  so  far  as  the  slope  at 
the  ends  is  co&cerned,  this  uniform  moment  would  be  equal  to  the 
required  moment  of  resistances  at  the  ends,  the  result  being  that 
the  neutral  surface  over  the  points  of  support  would  be  horizontal, 
and  the  beam  would  assume  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  158,  that  is, 
convex  upward  at  and  near  the  points  A  and  B,  and  convex  down- 
ward at  intermediate  points,  but  less  in  extent  than  when  simply 
supported  at  the  ends.  It  is  clear  that  this  bending  moment  over 
the  poitits  of  support  and  near  the  centre  must  act  in  different 
directions,  and  being  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  longitudinal  and 
vertical  plane,  that  the  resultant  moment  is  equal  to  their  differ- 
ence; or  calling  M^  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  the  centre 
when  the  beam  is  simply  supported  at  both  ends,  and  MJ  the  re- 
sisting moment  at  A  and  J9,  then  M^  —  M/  is  the  resultant  at  any 
point,  moments  tending  to  produce  convexity  \ipward  being  nega- 
tive and  downward  positive.     Hence  if  M^  >  M/,  these  points  of 
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the  beam  will  be  convex  downward,  M^<M/  for  points  convex  up- 
ward; and  if  Jfg  =  M/,  the  resultant  moment  is  zero,  and  also  the 

curvature  -  =  0.    These  are  points  at  which  the  neutral  surface 

passes  from  convexity  downward  to  convexity  upward,  hence  points 
of  no  bending,  but  at  which  only  a  shearing  force  acts.  These 
points  are  called  points  of  contrary  flexure  or  contra-flexure,  for 
which  radius  of  curvature  will  be  infinite. 

351.  To  find  the  uniform  moment  of  flexure  at  the  points  of 
support  which  would  produce  a  slope  equal  to  t\,  but  in  a  contrary 

direction,  assume,  equation  (231),  i^=  -=,  I  -jdx.     Since  the  mo* 

ment  of  flexure  is  uniform,  and  also  the  cross-section  of  the  beam 

-J  =  -j-y  see  equation  (233), 

and  since  j  is  constant. 


m"M,'l 
EL 


■^,    that  is,    m"  =  l. 


From  equation  (230)  [see  equation  (232)], 

M 

but  since  -j  is  constant, 

Henoe  — -wf —  ~\~vT'  equation  (235); 


(234) 


(235) 


=  \. 


(236) 
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And  equation  (233)  gives  M,  =  ^^;   and  eq.  <234),  Jf/  =  =^; 

hence 

M,'  =  m"M,.    , (237) 

If  M^  is  the  actnal  moment  of  flexure  at  the  centre  of  the  beam 
after  its  ends  have  been  fixed  as  shown  in  Fig.  158,  then 

Jf,  =  Jf,  -  JT/  =  Jfo  -  m''Jf,  =  Jf,(l  -  m"). 

In  the  table,  page  401,  we  find  for  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends 
and  loaded  in  the  centre  m''  =  i;  and  when  uniformly  loaded, 
m"  =  f .    Hence  Jf,  =  iJf„  or  Jf,  =  iJf,. 

When  the  beam  is  fixed  at  both  ends,  if  we  take  Jf,  =  ^Jf., 
then  the  bending  moment  at  A  and  B  is  Jf/  =  M^  —  M^  =  ^Jf„; 
or  if  with  the  uniform  load  Jf,  =  iJf, ,  then  the  bending  moment 
at  ^  and  i?  is  Jf/  =  Jf,  -  Jf ,  =  | Jf,. 

From  this  discussion  it  is  seen  that  the  bending  moment  at  the 
centre  Jf,  must  either  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  bending  moment 
if/  at  the  points  of  support,  but  never  greater;  that  is,  Jf,  =  Jf/, 
but  never  greater. 

For  beams  of  uniform  cross-sectiom  7=  7, ,  as  assumed  above. 
In  other  words,  the  bending  moments  in  continuous  beams,  or 
those  fixed  at  both  ends  with  uniform  cross-section,  over  the  points 
of  support  A  and  B  will  always  be  either  greater  or  at  least  equal 
to  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span,  but  never  less. 

362.  From  equation  (237), 

Jf/  =  m"Jf,  =  m"mW%  =-^=  n/JeT; 

hence  the  ultimate  proof  or  working  load  (according  to  the  value 
of/),  when  the  ends  are  fixed,  is 

W'  =  ^; (238) 

and  when  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  simply, 

M,^mWl,^nM\    ...  fr=^^;       .    .     (239) 


henc« 


Tr'  =  -^,    or    \\m''\\W'\W.       ....    (240) 
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T'rom  which  we  see  that  the  strength  of  the  beam  is  increased  in 
the  ratio  of  w":  1. 

353.  To  find  the  deflection,  subtract  that  due  to  the  uniform 
moment  for  beams  with  fixed  ends  from  that  due  to  the  moment 
of  fiexure  if  the  beam  had  simply  been  supported;  that  is,  v,  —  v^'^ 
equations  (232)  and  (235)  respectively;  and  n"  =  \  [see  equation 
(236)].    Hence 

f»  —  fi '  ^  * .«. *    • 

'       •         EI,        %EI* 

Qit,  since  Jf/  =  m"M,, 

*•"*'•- l^irm: ~2Ei,- w^~%m,  - *••    ^^*^' 

Hence  the  deflection  is  diminished  in  the  ratio 

f.-.-V::^,:(5;-|),    or    «":(«"-^),   (242) 

fl 

MJ  =  •^— %  and  equation  (241)  becomes 

n"fr 
When  simply  supported  [see  equation  (197)],  v,  =   j;    .    Hence 

— 77  •"  o)  •  ^"  [same  as  in  equation  (242)].    This  expresses 

what  Mr.  Rankine  calls  the  diminutive  in  the  proof  deflection,/ 
being  the  proof  strain;  but  it  holds  good  for  any  value /^  or/j  less 
than  the  proof  strains. 
The  position  of  the  points  of  contraflexure  are  found  by  placing 

M:  =  My (244) 

Jf/  being  the  uniform  bending  moment,  or  the  moment  of  resist- 
ance at  the  fixed  ends,  A  and  By  and  M  being  the  moment  at  any 
point  of  the  beam  under  the  actual  loads,  if  the  beam  is  simply 
supported  at  both  ends. 
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The  above  eqnations  are  general  for  any  condition  of  loading  the 
beam,  the  beam  being  of  uniform  cross-section.  For  any  particu- 
lar case  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  proper  values  to  m" ^  n'\  and 
-m,  and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends  make  22  =  2,>  the  beams 
l)6iDg  fixed  at  both  ends. 

BBAM  CONTINUOUS  OVER  TWO  POINTS  OF  SUPPOBT. 

354.  For  middle  span,  uniform  cross-section,  single  load  at 
centre  (see  Fig.  168),  w  =  i;   m"  =  i;    n"  =  \\   M.'  =  m''M.. 

.\  M/=iM,=^imWl,  =  iWl,  =  iWl  =  J^=nfb(r.  (245) 

Since  M^  is  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  centre  of  beam,  we 
-wish  to  find  the  point  where  the  bending  moment  M  =  iM^  =  i  Wx, 
X  being  measured  from  one  of  the  points  of  support  A  or  B; 
hence  x  =  il  =  ^1^;  Jf  =  iJT/  =  M/,  which  is  the  condition  for 
the  points  of  contraflexure;  that  is,  these  points  are  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  of  the  span  0  and  the  points  of  support  A  and 
B,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158  at  F  and  F^  on  middle  span.  At  these 
points  the  resultant  bending  moment  is  zero,  and  as  the  shearing 
force  is  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the  bending  moment  we 

have  Jf  =  —  M/  +  -^x;  hence  -j-  =  /S  =  -— ,  which  is  the  value 
•        2    '  dx  2 

of  the  shearing  force  at  any  point  between  the  end  and  centre. 

For  the  maximum  deflection  eq.  (243)  gives 

^^"^•'"'•"U"  2/%,~U  2)Ey.^6Ey,'-2^Fy:  ^^^^) 
And  since  the  resultant  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  beam 
is  M.^M.- iM.=^iK  =  \mWl,  =  WK^  •^,wehave/=  ^-^. 

y.  o^ 

Substituting  in  equation  (246),  we  have 

1    PT!' 

^•  =  l92i:7 (2*^) 

In  the  above  case  the  bending  moments  at  the  centre  and  at  each 
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of  the  points  of  support  are  equals  but  of  opposite  signs  and  each 
=  Jf ,  =  iWl^;  whereas  if  simply  supported  the  bending  moment 
at  the  ends  is  zero  and  at  the  centre  Jf,  =  i^h- 

The  points  of  contraflexore  are  distant  from  either  end 

=  i^.. (248) 

355.  For  The  same  beam  uniformly  loaded,  f»  =  i;  f?i"=f; 
V'=A;  ^i  =  h'    Then 

M:  =  m''M,=iM,  =  imWl,=^^Wl,:=iWl=z^^nficP.  (249) 

i/,  =  Jf.-  Jf/  =iJf,  =  iM/  =  ^Wl,  =  i^wi:.  .    (250) 

This  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span  and  for  the 
bending  at  the  points  A  and  £. 

M/  =  2M'=z^Wl,  =  ^wl,' (251) 

In  equations  (250)  and  (251),  W=wl^,w  being  the  intensity  of 
the  uniform  load  or  the  load  per  unit  of  length. 

For  the  maximum  deflection  at  the  centre  of  the  span 

Hence 

**  ""384JW^"'384^r 
In  Art.  XXIV,  page  188,  eq.  (64),  (Burr), 

The  value  of  v  in  this  equation  is  the  general  expression  for  the 


^^"^  ^HAKT"  ^AAJSr      •     •     •     •     •     (253) 
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deflection  of  the  middle  span  as  deduced  by  Mr.  Burr,  in  which 
p  =  to,  and  for  maximum  deflection  v^,x  =-^.    Hence 

or 

{vj  -  r,  -  3g5;g7> 

the  same  as  eq.  (253)  above. 

356.  To  find  now  the  points  of  contraflexure,  we  have 
M/  =  fJf,;  and  since  we  desire  to  find  a  point  on  the  beam  where 
the  general  bending  moment  is 

z  being  measured  from  the  point  of  support  A  to  the  right.  Hence 
l^--z^  =:  ^?/;  or  X*  —  /,«=-  il^\  Solving  with  respect  to  x, 
we  have 

=  ?.(o.5  ±3^)  =  ?.(0.5  ±  0.289). 

.•.  a;  =  0.789Z,    and    a;  =  0.2117,.    .    .    .     (255) 

Which  simply  means  that  there  are  two  points  of  contraflexure  at 
0.211  of  the  span  from  A,  and  the  other  at  0.789  of  the  span 
from  Ay  or  0.211  from  the  point  of  support  B;  or  the  two  points 
are  0.5  —  0.211  =  0.289  of  the  span  from  the  centre.  This  same 
result  is  found  by  a  different  method  in  Burr's  Elasticity  and 
Resistance  of  Materials  (see  page  188). 

CONTINUOUS  BEAMS.      FIXED  AT  ONE  END  AND  SUPPORTED  AT 

THE  OTHER. 

S57.  The  above  solution  was  based  on  the  application  of  a  mo- 
ment of  resistance  on  a  vertical  section  of  the  beam  at  each  of 
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the  points  of  support  A  and  B  capable  of  maintaining  the  neu- 
tral curve  at  those  points  horizontal,  without  reference  to  the 
means  used  to  develop  that  moment.  And,  in  fact,  in  the  preced- 
ing discussion  the  ends  of  the  beam  in  Fig.  158  were  simply  con- 
ceived to  be  held  by  being  fixed  in  masonry,  or  in  some  other 
manner.  In  this  case  the  weight  of  the  spans  DA  and  CB,  or 
the  load  upon  them,  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  develop  the  re- 
quired moment  of  resistance.  These  spans  are  then  said  to  have 
one  fixed  end,  and  to  be  simply  supported  at  the  other  end  D  or  (7. 
It  is  evident  that  as  the  bending  moment  or  its  equivalent  moment 
of  resistance  must  remain  the  same  over  the  points  of  support  A 
and  B  as  for  the  span  ABy  and  the  bending  moment  at  the  points 
D  and  C  must  be  zero,  as  the  beams  are  merely  supported  at  those 
points,  these  end  spans  DA  and  CB  are  sensibly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  those  portions  of  the  span  AB  extending  from  Ato  F^  and 
from  B  to  F\  that  is,  similar  to  a  span  fixed  at  one  end  and  sup- 
ported at  the  other,  and  so  loaded  that  the  neutral  curve  should  be 
horizontal  at  the  points  A  and  B.  A  general  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem can  be  found  in  Buna's  work. 

The  following  solution  will  be,  however,  more  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  in  fact  forming  a  part  or  continuation  of  the  problem 
just  solved  for  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  and  forming  with  these 
end  spans  a  continuous  girder.  As  we  have  already  found  the 
value  of  the  moment  M^'  necessary  to  hold  the  beam  horizontal  at 
the  points  A  and  By  we  have  already  found  one  of  the  quantities  to 
be  considered,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  find  the  necessary  weight 
or  load,  including  the  weight  of  the  span  DA  or  CB  necessary  to 
develop  this  moment.  This  load  may  be  considered  either  as  a 
concentrated  load  acting  at  a  single  point  or  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  span  DA.     Taking  the  case  of  a  single  weight  W  acting 

^ .  at  any  point  x,  distance  from  D  (see 

--=-"=-"— ^"^  Fig.  159),  the  span  AD  =  l^y  the 

beam  being  assumed  as  fixed  at  A 
and  supported  at  D.    If  the  beam 
^®-  ^^^-  was  simply  supported  at  both  ends 

the  reactions  could  be  found  at  once  by  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
but  in  this  case  one  of  the  reactions  will  be  greater  and  the  other 
will  be  less  by  the  same  amount  than  would  be  found  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever. 
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This  transference  of  a  portion  of  one  reaction  to  the  other 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  couple,  the  equal  forces  of  which  are  the 
differences  between  the  reactions  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  lever- 
arm  is  the  distance  between  A  and  Z>,  or  the  length  of  the  span. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  an  equal  and  opposite 
couple  to  be  applied  to  ^the  beam,  and  the  bending  action  of  this 
couple  wiU  be  of  an  opposite  kind  to  that  caused  when  the  beam  is 
simply  supported  at  the  ends.  We  first  desire,  then,  to  find  the 
reactions  £,  and  R^  at  the  points  A  and  D.  Let  x^  be  the  distance 
of  the  load  from  D  and  ic,  its  distance  from  A.  Then  the  bending 
moment  at  any  point  between  D  and  Hy  measuring  x  from  Ay  will 
be  RSI'x  -  ^\  and  between  H  and  A  will  be  R^l,  -  a;)  —  W'(x^  -  x\ 
Hence 

^/g  =  i2.(/,-a;)    and   ^/g  =  i?.(Z  -  a;)  -  jr'(a;.  -  a;).  (256) 


Integrating,  we  have 


E^  =  R},%-R^^C, (257) 


da;~  "•''"     "'2 
and 

^i^  =  i2,/,a:-i?.^-Tr'a.^+^Vc,..    .    (258) 

In  equation  (258)  a;  =  0;  -^  =0  also;  then  (7,  =  0. 

For  ^^^%>  jz  bas  the  same  value  in  the  two  equations  (257) 

and  (258),  as  the  beam  is  horizontal  at  ff,  and  the  slope  j-  is  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  H;  hence 

W'x'  W'x: 


C=-  W'x,*  + 


2  2    • 

Equation  (257)  becomes  El^  =  RJ,x  -  5,|*  -  ^s-*; 

and 

equation  (258)  becomes  EI^  =  RJ,x  -  R,^  -  W\x  +  W'^. 

UfX  /w  4) 
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Integrating^ 
and 


Elv  =  Ii,l,^-Ii,^-^^+C„     ....     (259) 


mv  =  RJ,'^-Ii,'^-'^  +  ^+C,..    .     (260) 


In  equation  (260)  a:  =  0,  i;  =  0  also;  then  C,  =  0. 

x  =  x^,  then  in  the  two  equations  t;  =  r;  hence  (7,= 


jTx: 


6 

Substituting  in  equation  (259)  for  C^,  then,  when  x  =il^,  v  in 
equation  (259)  is  zero,  and  there  results 

'2  '6  2^6' 

Hence 

_  9rv/,-3frv  _  3rv/,~  pry 
^.-  6Z7  "         27/        •    •   ^^^^' 

This  gives  the  reaction  at  B,  the  supported  or  extreme  end  of 
the  span  DA,  and  the  reaction  due  to  the  load  on  the  same  span 
at  A  will  be 

« —  21*  —  21  *  '  v^O/*; 

These  equations  are  general,  and  give  the  reactions  in  terms  of  the 
length  of  the  span  and  the  distance  of  the  point  of  application  of  the 
load  from  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam.  Having  now  found  the  reac- 
tions due  to  the  load  on  the  span  DAy  and  knowing  that  PF'  =  i?, 
+  i?, ,  we  can  find  the  point  of  contraflexure  by  placing  the  second 
member  of  equation  (256)  equal  to  zero,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  on  either  side  of  this  point  must 
be  zero.    This  moment  is 

RXi  -  ^)  =  W'{1  -{x,  +  x)\  =  W(x,  -  X); 

W'x,  -  RJ,  ,„^„^ 

''■<^=-^^zr^ (263) 

If  the  origin  is  taken  at  D  instead  of  A,  then  the  moments  with 
respect  to  F^  distant  x  from  I)  are  R^x  =  W'(x  —  x^); 

Wx 

•••*  =  -r-:rV (264) 
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This  last  is  the  same  form  as  equation  (49),  page  182,  Burr's 
work. 

The  points  of  greatest  deflection  can  be  found  by  placing  the 
second  member  of  equation  (257)  equal  to  zero,  after  substituting 
the  values  of  7?,  and  (7,  and  solving  with  respect  to  Xy  since  at  these 

points  -rr  is  equal  to  zero.     Equation  (263)  shows  that  there  is  but 

one  point  of  contraflexure. 

It  is  plain  that  the  portion  of  the  span  DA  between  D  and  F^ 
is  simply  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  since 
the  bending  moments  at  those  points  are  zero,  and  the  point  of 
maximum  positive  bending,  that  is,  causing  convexity  downward, 
is  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  W\  The  maximum 
negative  moment  is  MJ  at  the  point  A.  The  same  solution  applies 
to  the  span  BC  =  Z,  by  substituting  Z,  for  Z,  in  the  above  equations. 
These  spans  are,  however,  generally  equal,  /,  =  7,. 

368.  In  beams  simply  supported  at  the  two  ends  the  shearing 
force  at  the  points  of  support  were  equal  to  the  reactions  and  .dimin- 
ished towards  the  intermediate  point  where  the  bending  moment 
was  a  maximum.  In  continuous  beams  the  reactions  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shearing  forces.  In  Pig.  158  the  reaction  is 
•equal  to  the  shear  at  Z>,  the  supported  end ;  this  shear  reduces  to 
zero  at  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  load  TT';  it  then 
increases  to  the  point  F^  of  contraflexure,  where  it  is  equal  to  its 
value  at  D,  and  at  the  fixed  point  Ay  or  rather  immediately  to  the 
left  of  that  point,  it  is  equal  to  R^ ,  which  is  the  reaction  due  to 
the  weight  or  load  upon  the  span  DA.  Similarly  the  shear  at  the 
point  A  from  the  load  on  the  span  AB  is  equal  to  the  reaction  iZ/ 
dne  to  that  load,  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  point  of  support. 
But  the  full  reaction  at  A\s  R^-\-  7?/.  The  shear,  then,  in  either 
span  independently  considered  follows  the  same  laws  as  for  beams 
supported  at  both  ends,  after  the  proper  reactions  are  determined 
for  that  particular  span.  But  the  reactions  at  each  point  of  sup- 
port are  the  sum  of  the  shears,  or  reactions  arising  from  the  two 
spans  adjacent  to  the  point  of  support. 

369.  If  the  span  DAy  Figs.  158  and  159,  is  uniformly  loaded, 
the  solution  is  somewhat  simplified  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deduce  but  one  set  of  equations  for  the  bending  mo- 
ment on  one  side  of  H  and  another  set  for  the  other. 
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With  the  origin  at  A,  the  fixed  end  of  the  span^  we  have  the 
general  relation  for  the  bending  moment  at  any  point 

EI^  =  R,{J,-x)-Jt^.      .    .    .    (265) 

Integrating  twioe  and  bearing  in  mind  that  for  a;  =  0^  3-  =  0, 
and  also  v  =  0,  then 

MIv  =  R,l,j  -  i?  -  -  ^  +  !^  -  ^.       (267> 
For  s  s  Jj,  t;  =  0»  substitnting  in  equation  (267), 

i:  R,i:   6wi,*   4toi:   wi:_ 

'2  6  24    "^    24  24  ""    ' 

/.  R^  =!«?/,, 
which  is  the  reaction  at  D.    Hence  for  reaction  at  A, 

It  will  be  conyenient  to  substitute  for  R^  its  value  in  the  above 
equationsr    Equation  (266)  then  becomes 

^^^ = 8«".'*  - 1-6  «'^.-' - -i- + -1- -  ^ 

*'  =  4S^t^^'*-"'*  +  ^> (269) 

To  find  the  point  of  maximum  defiection  make  -3-  =:  0  and 

ax 
solve  equation  (268)  with  respect  to  x.    We  find 

15  ,       IVZS       Z,(15  -  i/33      ^  ,^,., 
^  =  l6-^« ""  "16"  =  16 =  ^•^^^^'^- 
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This  valae  snbstitnted  in  eq.  (269)  will  give  the  maximum  de- 
^ion 

wl  * 

If  =  r,  =  0.0054-^ (270) 

Then  find  the  maximum  bending  moment  from  eq.  (265)  by 
fonning  the  first  differential  coefiicient  of 

dM  % 

^  =1^1  #  distance  of  maximum  bending  from  A,  or  from 

-D  =  Z,-*/,  =  i/», (271) 

that  is,  half  way  between  D  and  jP,  ,  Fig.  159^  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  as  that  portion  of  the  beam  from  D  to  F^  is  equivalent 
to  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded.  This  is 
also  the  point  where  the  shear  is  zero,  as  seen  by  substituting  in 
the  general  value  of  8  for  the  shear  the  proper  values  of  R^  and  x. 

360.  It  only  remains  now  to  compare  the  values  thus  obtained 
^th  the  same  quantities  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other,  or  supported  at  both  ends,  of  the  same  length,  and  loaded 
^th  the  same  weight  distributed  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  a  continuous  beam  is  stronger 
or  stiffer  than  in  other  cases. 

These  conditions  are  shown  in  the  following  diagrams.  For 
convenience  of  illustration  all  spans  are  supposed  to  be  equal  in 
length;  and  loads,  whether  single  or  distributed,  to  be  the  same  in 
amount  and  distribution.  The  left-hand  span  is  assumed  as  fixed 
at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other,  the  middle  fixed  at  both 
ends,  and  the  right-hand  span  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other. 

Let  Z  =  /,  =  Z,  =  Z,;  TT  =  IF',  the  load  concentrated  at  the  middle 
of  the  spans,  and  wl  =  wZ,  =  wZ,  =  wZ,,  the  uniformly  distributed 
loads  over  the  spans.  See  Fig.  160.  The  corresponding  spans  for 
comparison  are  shown  in  Fig.  161. 
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Let  DA  be  a  span  fixed  at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other, 
and  D^A^  a  span  supported  at  both  ends. 

Assuming  first  a  single  load  W  =  W  at  the  centre, 

Eeaction  and  shear  on  DA  at  i>  =  iZ^  =  S.  =  ^^  JT; 
u      u      ^<  DU,""  D=£,' =  S,'=iW; 
Shear  "  DA    ''  A  =  R^=z8^  =  {IW; 
Eeaction  and  shear  on  D^A^  "  A  =R/  =  5/=  iff. 

Fio.  100. 


fc=::^f=^ 


Pro.  161. 

The  reaction  on  DA  at  ^  =  5,  +  iS,  =  iZ^  +  iZ,,  in  which  8^ 
and  B^  are  the  shear  or  reaction  from  the  span  AB* 

Max.  bending  mom.  on  DA  ai  A  =  M,'  =  RJ  —  —     =-ff  Wl; 
«         «  «      «  2>^^^  "A^M'  s=  0; 

«         -         "      "  DA   -  0  =  M,  =  R,^  =  ^Wl  =  (i.lb9Wl', 

«         «         «      «  D,A,  "  »,=  M,  =  ;z,-|  =  i  Wl  =  0.25  Wl 

Max.  deflection  of  AD  a,t  G=x  =  0.554/  from  ^ 

WP 

=  r.  =0.009-^; 

Max.  deflection  of  A^D,  9,i0^  =  x=  Q.U  from  J 


1  wv    ^^,wr 


From  the  above 
benoe 


^WI^^^\WI; 
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that  is,  the  same  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other 
will  carry  1.6  times  the  load  at  its  centre  that  it  will  carry  when 
dmply  supported  at  both  ends. 

The  maximnm  deflection  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  0.0^1 :  0.009, 

or 2.3:  1  =  r-r-  of  the  deflection  when  simply  supported.    More 

material  is  required  at  ^  to  resist  the  shearing  in  the  ratio  of  f)  to 

i  =  1.38  as  much,  and  also  material  to  resist  the  bending  moment 

3  fl 

at  Ay  --  >r/  =  —  =  nfbcT.    For  a  solid  rectangular  beam 

361,  For  the  same  beams  uniformly  loaded : 

Beaction  and  shear  on  DA    at  i)  =  iZ,  =  /S^,  =  |w?; 

"     "   D,A,AtD=Ii/ =  8/=iwl; 

Shear  on  DA    at  J  =  iJ,  =  6f,  =  fw?; 

Reaction  and  shear  on  D^A^  at  A  =iif,'  =  /S/=  iwl. 

Reaction  a,t  A  =  R,  + R^  =  S^  +  8^; 

Max.  bending  moment  on  DA  at  ^  =  Jf/  =  RJ  —  iwP  =  iwP; 

a  D^  at  ^  =  Jf'  =  0; 
max.  bending  moment  on  DA  at  O 

'*  D,A,a.tG,^M.=ziwP; 
Max.  deflection  of  ADe^t  G  {x-  0.57851  from  A,)v,  =  0.0054^^; 

«  A,D,  at  G,  {X  =  0.5/  from  A,)  t'.  =  | '  ^g  |^. 

By  fixing  one  end  the  breaking  load  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
jUW'=:iW;.\  FT' =1.78 FT.     The  deflection  is  reduced  in  the 

ratio  0.013  to  0.0054,  or  is  only  —  that  when  supported  simply. 

Bending  moment  on  DA  at  A  has  to  be  provided  for. 

8  y 
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For  solid  rectangular  sections,  therefore  hcT  =  7-7— 


Comparing  now  the  spans  AB  fixed  at  both  ends  and 
D^A^  supported  at  both  ends,  first  with  single  weight  at  centre 
of  spans : 

Shear  on  AB  at  A  and  B  =  iJT; 
Reactions  and  shear  on  D^A^  at  i>,  and  A^  =  ^Wi 
Reaction  at  ^  and  5  =  iZ,  +  J?,  =  (|^  +  i)  TT  =  ||  FT; 
Max.  bending  moment  at  A  and  B  =  Jf/  =  ^  JFX  i?  =HWl; 
"         "  ''        "  D.mdA.^M'  =0; 

''         "        on  ^5  and  (?  =  if,  =iWl; 

1    WP 
Max.  deflection  at  centre  of  span  AB  =  v^=  Tno'^ri 

1   fFT 
Then 

or  a  beam  with  fixed  ends  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  for  a  beam 
supported  at  both  ends. 

The  deflection  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  jij  to  ^,  or  it  is  only 
i  of  that  caused  when  supported  at  both  ends. 

363.  The  spans  AB  and  D^A^  uniformly  loaded: 

Shears  on  AB  at  A  and  B  =  iwl; 
Reaction  and  shears  on  D^A^  at  D^  and  A^  =  iwl; 
Reactions  at  A  and  B  =  {^  +  i)wl  =  |w/; 

Max.  bending  moment  on  AB  at  A  and  B  =  Jf/  =  -^wP; 
"  "  "         "i),^,atZ>,and^,=  ir   =0; 

''         "  «         ''  AB  at  centre    ff  =  Jf ,   =  ^wP; 

*'         "  "         "  D,A^  at  centre  G,=  J/.   =  itoP; 

Max.  deflection  on  ^5  at  centre  ff  =  v,     =  ^^4^/*; 

"  "  Z>,^,  at  centre        ^,=  v,     =  |- Att'/*- 


Then 


^  i   tT\i     fl      1/7X7  /7     3'^'^ 
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or  the  beam  with  fixed  ends  will  carry  three  times  the  load  when 
supported  only.  At  the  points  A  and  B  the  moment  is  twice  as 
as  great  as  at  the  centre^  and  « 

For  solid  rectangular  beams  W*  =  -^7-. 

The  deflection  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  ^^^  :  ^fr,  or  ^  of  that  for 
beams  only  supported. 

364.  The  last  case  that  will  be  taken  is  that  of  the  spans  BO 
fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other  and  B^C^  fixed  at  one  end 
and  supported  at  the  other.  For  this  span  the  same  moments, 
reactions,  shears,  and  defiections  will  be  taken  as  for  the  span  AD. 
Then  we  have  for  a  single  centre  load : 

Shear  at  B,,  R^:=  S^-  {^W; 
Reaction  and  shear  at  B,R/  =  flf/=  W; 
''      "      "  C,,  i?,  =  ^,  =  ^W; 

a  u        u        a    c;  =  0; 

Max.  bending  moment  on  B^O,  at  -B,  =  ^IF/; 
«  BCsitB     =iWi; 
'*   Oand  0,    =0; 
"  B,0,  fit  O  ^^Wl; 
"  BCniG,    =0; 

wr 

Max.  defiectionon  B^C,  at  ff,  v,  =  0.009-=^; 


(( 

U 

i< 

u 

ts 

(( 

it 

it 

it 

t€ 

a 

tt 

Then 


Lw'l  =  ^=\wi;    /.  FT' =  ^ FT  =  2.66 IT. 
\b  y        ii  o 

The  defiection  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  0.042  :  0.009,  or  is  only  j-^ 

as  much  as  for  the  beam  with  one  free  end.  The  above,  however, 
is  equivalent,  neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  to  a  beam 
▼hose  length  is  only  |Z,  or  that  of  the  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and 
supported  at  the  other. 
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365.  For  the  beams  uniformly  loaded : 

Reaction  and  shear  on  B^C^  at  C^,  R^  =  S^  =  iwl; 
*<      «      **   BO  St   0,R/  =  /S/  =  0; 
Shear  on  B,0,  at  B^,  J?,  =  fi',  =  fw/; 
Reaction  and  shear  onBG  at  B,  i?/  =  S^'=  wl; 

Max.  bending  moment  on  B^O^  at  B^,  M^  =  \wl^\ 
«  BG^iBy  M,  -iwP; 
-  B,0,fitQ,,M,  =^^wri 

Max.  deflection  of  B,C,  =  v,  =  0.0054  — ; 

Comparing  bending  moments  at  the  centre  of  the  spans, 
■^w'  =  iw;     /.  w'  =  1.78W. 
But  comparing  maximum  bending  moments  at  B^  and  B^ 
^'  =  -Jf^;    .*.  w'  =  4t(;; 

that  is,  the  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other  will 
carry  four  times  the  load  that  the  same  beam  will  carry  with  one 
end  free. 

The  deflection  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  0.125  to  0.0054,  or  only 

— —  as  much  as  with  the  free  end. 

Zo%  1 

Other  similar  comparisons  can  be  readily  made  by  any  varia- 
tions desired  in  the  loading  and  supporting  or  fixing  the  ends. 

The  writer  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  authors  lay  but  little 
stress  upon  the  subject  of  continuous  beams,  and  often,  but  very 
slightly  at  best,  give  only  a  passing  allusion  to  it,  or  simply  give  a 
few  results  as  deduced  by  others.  The  writer  thinks  it  a  subject  of 
some  importance,  as  developing  interesting  relations  and  conditions 
and  also  of  considerable  practical  value;  he  has  consequently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  some  detail. 
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In  Art.  XXXV  the  expression  for  slope  and  deflection  were  found 
tobe  t  =  -If—  /  Tii^^  a^<i  ^  =  4r-  I  I  TTr  drc^andforuni- 

MI       M 

form  cross-sectioDS  /=/o>  hence,  y^*  =  "i^*  a  constant  for  any 

given  beam  supported  and  loaded  in  any  specified  manner.    Then 

/^  =  w/''  =  '""^' 

from  which  conditions  the  values  of  the  constants  m"  and  n"  were 
found  as  given  and  used  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  in  Art. 
XXXV.  If,  however,  the  cross-sections  are  not  uniform,  either 
varying  in  breadth  or  depth,  or  in  any  other  manner,  the  above  values 
of  m"  and  w"  would  not  apply;  and  if  both  varied,  the  problem 
would  be  more  difficult  and  complicated. 

ART.  XXXVIL 

BEAMS  OP  UNIFORM   STRENGTH. 

866.  As  both  the  bending  moments  and  shearing  stresses  vary 
from  point  to  point  or  from  maximum  to  minimum,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  material  at 
all  points  to  resist  the  action  of  these  external  forces  and  mo- 
ments. In  open-work  structures,  such  as  cantilevers  or  brackets  to 
sapport  balconies  or  platforms,  and  in  open-work  frames  or  trusses, 
as  trussed  beams  and  bridge  trusses,  as  also  in  solid-built  girders, 
these  principles  are  taken  advantage  of,  both  to  save  material  and  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  laws  according  to  which  these  changes 
in  dimensions  can  be  made  will  be  discussed  in  this  article.  So  far 
as  resistance  to  bending  alone  is  concerned,  both  the  breadth  and 
depth  can  be  diminished  from  their  greatest  values  at  the  point  of 
maximum  bending  moment  to  nothing  at  the  point  of  zero  bend- 
ing; but  since  in  beams  supported  at  both  ends  the  shearing 
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stress  increases  from  the  point  of  maximum  bending  to  the  point 
of  zero  bending,  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  material  to 
to  resist  the  shears.  For  solid  timber  beams  this  will  vary  from 
one  third  to  one  half  the  maximum  cross-section  of  the  beams. 
Disregarding,  .however,  the  necessary  material  to  resist  shearing, 
the  laws  of  change  can  be  easily  found  by  comparing  the  general 
values  of  the  maximum  bending  moments  with  general  bending 
moment,  at  any  other  point.  Either  the  breadth  b  or  the  depth  d  is 
generally  constant. 

1.  For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  with  a  single  weight 
at  the  other, 

Jf.  =  mW7  =  nfbcT,  and  if  =  mWx  =  nfb.d*; 

hence 


mWl"  nfbd'  "7""   W 


For  oonstant  breadth,  h  :=  b^) 

.\  rf,*  =  Y^. (272) 

Eq.  272  is  that  of  a  parabola;  hence  the  depth  varies  as  the  or- 
dinate of  a  parabola.     (See  Fig.  162.) 
If  the  depth  d  is  constant,  d*  =^  d^; 

/.  i,  =  *ic, (273). 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line;  that  is^  the  breadths  are 
ordinates  of  a  triangle.     (See  Fig.  163.) 
If  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded,  we  would  haye 

mwx^  _  nfb^d^^        .  x*  _  b^ 

If  the  breadth  is  constant,  d^  =  -^ar,  and  the  depth  yaries  as  the  o^ 
dinate  of  a  triangle.  (See  Fig.  164.)  If  the  depth  is  constant,  then 
Jj  =   jr*,  which  is  also  the  equation  of  a  parabola.     (See  Fig.  165.) 
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For  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with  a  single 

W 
ireight  W  at  the  centre  each  reaction  will  be  -^  and  J/.  =  iWl, 


2Wx  _b,d; 


If  breadth  is  constant,  d^*  = 


miM^iWx; 

-T-ir,  and  the  depth  would  vary  as  the  ordinates  of  two  parabolas 
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..w         I  Fig.  162.  L^^^ 
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ineeting  at  the  centre  with  vertices  at  the  points  of  support  (see 
Kg.  166) ;  and  if  depth  is  constant,  then  J,  =  x,  or  as  the  ordinates 
of  two  triangles  with  a  common  base  equal  to  greatest  breadth  of 
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beam  and  vertices  at  the  points  of  support.  (See  Fig.  166^.)  When 
uniformly  loaded, 

M,  =  iwP;  M=  ~x^~=  nfh.d^  and  ^l^  =  nfb^. 
If  the  depths  are  constant,  nfd^  =  nfd^  =  -^. 

wi      wx*     i.wr       -   „     ,  .-      A  1.^ 

•%  —X g-  =  -^ ;    .'.  b^wr  =  ^wUx  —  4«^Jar; 

4&C       4Ja^ 

•'•  ^  ""  z  ""   r  • 

Make  6j  =  J— y,  and  a;  =  -  —  a;,; 

a^/  =  ^J^ (274) 

Equation  (274)  is  that  of  a  parabola  vertex  at  the  centre  of  the 
beam,  the  length  of  the  beam  being  a  double  ordinate.     (See  Fig» 

167.)    If  the  breadth  is  constant,  6  =  J,,  and  nfb^  =  nfb  =  -^-^l 

.•.  4w(Plx  —  4d*wx*  =  wFd',  the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  with  origin 
at  one  of  the  points  of  support.  Making  ^  =  o"  •"•  ^i»  ^^^  substi- 
tuting, we  have  Pd*  ^M^x^^  =d*P;  or,  if  ?=2(;,  there  results 
c*d*  +  d^x*  =  c*d^,  which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse  with  the 
origin  at  the  centre.     (See  Fig.  168.) 

So  far  as  timber  beams  are  concerned  the  above  relations  are  not 
of  much  value,  except  that  in  cantilever  beams  they  show  that  the 
amount  of  material  can  be  reduced  towards  the  free  end,  or  that 
the  beam  can  be  formed  or  cut  in  scrolls  or  other  ornamental 
shapes,  but  there  is  no  economy  of  material  resulting!  But  in  iron 
beams  considerable  material  may  be  saved,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  beams  can  be  formed  into  ornamental  shapes  of  either  solid  or 
open  work,  as  in  the  brackets  supporting  balconies  or  projecting 
platforms.  Sufficient  area  of  material  must  be  left  at  the  ends  to 
resist  the  shearing  force — from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  the  largest 
area. 
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PART  11. 


.    AKT.  XXXVIII. 
CX)NSTRUCJnON. 

867.  Ik  the  preceding  pages  included  in  Part  I  all  of  the 
essential  principles  necessary  in  the  construction  of  engineering 
works  have  been  elaborated  and  fully  discussed.  In  this  part  of 
the  volume  the  application  of  those  principles  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  engineering  works  will  be  made. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  structure,  of  whatsoever  material 
constructed— timber,  stone,  brick,  concrete,  iron,  or  steel — and  for 
whatever  purpose  constructed,  they  all  require  good  and  safe 
foundation-beds  and  foundations;  the  foundation-beds  consisting 
of  the  natural  materials  of  the  earth,  such  as  rock,  gravel,  sand, 
clay,  or  silt,  and  the  foundations  consisting  of  those  structures 
resting  directly  on  the  foundation-beds  and  reaching  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  or  water,  whether  of  timber,  stone,  brick,  con- 
crete, or  iron. 

A  discussion  of  these  subjects  necessarily  requires  a  discussion 
of  the  means  necessary  to  reach  safe  foundation -beds,  and  to  render 
the  construction  of  the  foundation  both  convenient  and  safe. 
These  means  will  be  discussed  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

FOUNDATION-BEDS  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

368.  Having  determined  the  weight,  magnitude,  importance 
and  design  of  any  given  structure,  it  is  then  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  foundation-bed,  the  kind  of  foundation,  and  the 
means  of  reaching  the  one  and  of  constructing  the  other. 

389.  Foundation-bed. — The  proper  character  of  the  founda- 
tion-bed to  be  adopted  depends,  first,  upon  its  capacity  to  bear 
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safely  the  load  of  the  structure  (this  is  usually  reduced  to  some  in- 
tensity or  weight  per  unit  of  area — either  the  square  foot  or  the 
square  inch) ;  second,  upon  the  permanence  or  stability  of  the  ma- 
terial (this,  when  its  bearing-power  is  sufficient,  is  commonly  depend- 
ent upon  our  ability  to  protect  it  from  the  injurious  effects  of  alter- 
nately freezing  and  thawing,  and  from  the  presence  of  water, 
especially  running  water) ;  and,  third,  the  comparative  cost  required 
to  reach  a  material  of  sufficient  bearing  resistance  in  itself  and  that 
required  to  make  a  material  of  insufficient  bdaring-power  in  itself 
capable  of  carrying  the  load  safely  by  artificial  means,  such  as 
spreading  the  base  so  as  to  cover  a  large  area,  thereby  reducing  the 
unit  pressure  within  safe  limits,  or  compacting  and  consolidating 
the  material  by  driving  piles,  or  other  similar  means. 

370.  Bearing-poioer  of  Materials. — Any  of  the  kinds  of  rock, 
such  as  granite,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate,  can  be  safely  relied 
upon  to  carry  the  weight  of  any  structure  likely  to  be  built.  The 
weakest  form  of  limestone,  namely,  chalk,  has  an  ultimate  resistance 
to  crushing  of  0.5  ton  per  square  inch  or  72  tons  per  square  foot;  the 
weakest  sandstones,  0.83  ton  per  square  inch  or  120  tons  per  square 
foot;  the  ordinary  building-stones  have  a  crushing  resistance  of 
from  150  to  500  tons  per  square  foot;  and  granites  and  trap-rocks 
range  as  high  as  700  to  800  tons  per  square  foot:  whereas  the 
greatest  pressure  that  is  borne  at  the  base  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral 
does  not  exceed  14  tons  per  square  foot,  and  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  it 
is  only  about  15^  tons  per  square  foot.  These  are  unusually  great 
pressures;  whereas  the  above  resistances  have  been  determined  by 
crushing  small  cubes  of  from  2  to  1^  inches  on  each  edge.  These 
resistances  are  small  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same  stone  in 
large  masses.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  load  should  not  exceed 
from  one  tenth  to  one  eighth  the  resistance  of  the  stone,  this  limit 
will  rarely  be  approached.  Loose  and  decayed  portions  of  the  stone 
at  the  surface  should  always  be  removed.  When  this  is  done  frost 
alone  will  destroy  its  permanency  or  stability. 

371.  With  respect  to  all  other  earthy  materials  there  is  even  at 
the  present  time  a  want  of  reliable  knowledge  of  their  bearing  powers 
and  of  the  safe  loads  to  place  upon  them.  This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  want  of  thorough,  sufficient,  and  systematic  experiments  to 
determine  the  bearing  resistances  for  loads,  whether  applied  only 
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once  and  for  a  short  period  of  time,  or  continuously  applied  over  a 
long  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  some  materials  a  structure  will  settle 
graduallj  and  continuously  for  months  or  even  years  after  comple- 
tion. This  settling  may  not  exceed  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  per 
month,  or  it  may  amount  to  several  inches  during  the  same  time. 
This  may  result  in  simply  compacting  a  more  or  less  porous  soil, 
thereby  squeezing  out  any  contained  moisture.  In  such  cases  the 
material  will  be  in  a  short  time  capable  of  resisting  permanently 
and  without  further  settlement  the  load  resting  upon  it,  or  it  may 
result  in  the  bulging  up  of  the  material  surrounding  the  structure, 
in  which  case  it  may  continue  to  settle  during  a  long  period,  and 
even  at  an  increasing  rate  due  to  the  diminution  in  the  adhesiveness 
and  compactness  of  the  mass,  thereby  increasing  the  injurious  effects 
arising  from  the  presence  of  moisture  accompanied  by  freezing  and 
thawing.  The  settlement  in  the  one  case  insures  the  ultimate  sta- 
bility of  the  structure,  and  in  the  other  leads  inevitably  to  its 
destruction. 

372.  Some  varieties  of  earthy  material  resemble  both  in  their 
bearing  power  and  permanency  ordinary  rock.  These  materials 
are  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  water,  and  do  not  settle  under 
the  heaviest  loads  used  in  practice.  These  materials  are  called 
conglomerates,  cemented  gravel,  or  hardpan.  They  are  commonly 
composed  of  pebbles  and  river- jacks  cemented  together  by  siliceous, 
calcareous,  or  argillaceous  materials  usually  containing  iron. 

And  finally  there  are  soft,  alluvial,  and  silty  materials  which 
are  practically  incapable  of  bearing  any  considerable  loads  directly, 
and  must  be  compacted  by  driving  piles  over  the  space  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  structures,  or  must  have  the  superincumbent  loads  dis- 
tributed over  large  areas  by  platforms  of  brush,  logs,  planks,  sand, 
gravel,  or  broken  stone. 

Between  these  extremes  of  rock  and  soft  alluvial  materials  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  materials  and  combinations  of  materials 
is  found. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  all  such  materials  may  be  classi- 
fied or  grouped  under  four  heads.  The  materials  composing  each 
of  these  groups  must  be  prepared  and  loaded  differently,  according 
to  the  cost,  magnitude,  and  importance  of  the  structure  to  be  placed 
upon  them.     This  requires  the  exercise  of  good  judgment. 
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878.  Classification  of  Materials  for  Foundation  -  beds. — Ist. 
Those  having  ample  bearing  resistance  and  whose  stability  is  not 
affected  by  the  presence  of  water,  but  may  be  more  or  less  impaired 
by  alternately  freezing  and  thawing,  such  as  rock,  cemented  gravel 
or  stones,  and  other  similar  materials  which  can  be  safely  loaded 
with  from  100  to  1000  pounds  per  square  inch  or  from  14,400  to 
144,000  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  intensity  of  pressure  arising 
from  the  heaviest  structures  of  the  present  day  does  not  exceed 
from  200  to  300  pounds  per  square  inch  or  from  28,800  to  43,200 
pounds  per  square  foot.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  any  5ut 
the  softest  materials  of  this  class  will  carry  safely  the  heaviest  loads 
required  at  the  present  day,  and  that  all  of  them  will  carry  safely 
the  ordinary  heavy  structures. 

2d.  Those  earthy  materials  whose  stability  is  not  affected  by 
the  presence  of  water,  that  is,  standing  water.  Such  materials  may 
be  compressible  to  a  limited  extent  even  under  reasonable  loads, 
and  may  under  excessive  loads  give  way  by  displacement  or  bulging 
up  around  the  structure.  The  presence  of  water  in  such  materials 
may  to  some  extent  impair  the  stability  by  acting  as  a  lubricant 
and  thereby  reducing  the  friction  between  the  grains  or  separate 
pieces.  In  this  class  may  be  included  gravel,  coarse  sand,  river- 
jacks,  and  mixtures  of  these  materials.  Such  materials  certainly 
when  dry  will  carry  safely  42  pounds  to  the  square  inch  or  6000 
pounds  (2.7)  tons  to  the  square  foot.  As  a  matter  of  precaution 
and  in  the  absence  of  accurate  data  it  would  be  better  to  make  the 
load  only  one  half  of  the  above  amounts  if  standing  water  is  pres- 
ent, and  not  to  build  on  it  at  all  if  exposed  to  the  scouring  action  of 
running  water  or  even  liable  to  be  thus  exposed. 

3d.  Those  earthy  materials  affected  by  the  presence  of  standing 
water,  and  which  may  be  compressible  to  a  limited  extent  even  when 
dry,  or  at  most  only  containing  a  small  amount  of  moisture,  will  cer- 
tainly give  way  by  displacement  and  bulging  in  the  presence  of  water. 
In  this  class  may  be  included  fine  sand,  clay,  and  mixed  earths,  such 
as  loam,  a  mechanical  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  and  marl,  a  mix- 
lure  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  clay.  Unless  these  materials  are 
found  in  a  dry  state  or  can  be  drained,  and  water  can  be  subse- 
quently kept  from  them  either  by  surface  or  subsoil  drains,  it  is  not 
safe  to  build  on  them  at  all  without  resorting  to  special  and  usually 
unnecessary  and   expensive  means  of   holding  or  confining  the 
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material.  When  dry  they  can  be  kept  dry.  A  layer  of  sand  10  or 
15  feet  thick  can  be  safely  loaded  with  28  pounds  per  square  inch 
or  4000  pounds  (1.8  tons)  per  square  foot.  A  layer  of  pure  clay  of 
the  above  thickness,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  gravel,  can  be  safely 
loaded  with  24  pounds  per  square  inch  or  3500  (1.6  tons)  pounds 
per  sqaare  foot.  A  mixture  such  as  loam  or  marl  should  not  be 
loaded  with  more  than  20  pounds  per  square  inch  or  at  most  3000 
(1.3  tons)  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Some  authorities  state  that  any  kind  of  sand  when  mixed  with 
a  small  amount  of  clay  will  form,  when  saturated  with  water,  a 
quicksand,  which  is  absolutely  unstable,  and  will  run  or  flow  like 
water;  others,  that  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder,  so 
that  either  alone  or  mixed  with  clay  it  will  seemingly  float  or  be 
suspended  in  the  water.  This  latter  condition  would  seem  to  be 
more  consonant  with  reason,  and  certainly  with  the  writer's  ex- 
perience. Any  flnely  divided  earthy  substance  will  form  a  mixture 
with  water  which  will  flow  freely  when  unrestrained,  and  yet  may 
contain  only  a  small  per  cent  of  fine  sand.  This  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  quicksand,  and  will  be  so  considered  in  this  volume.  This 
material  cannot  be  drained.  It  is  the  most  troublesome  material 
with  which  the  engineer  has  to  deal. 

A  homogeneous,  compact  clay  is  but  little  afFected  by  running 
water — that  is,  there  is  little  danger  of  scouring  out;  but  it  forms 
mud  when  mixed  with  water,  and  consequently  has  little  bearing- 
power  or  stability  when  in  this  condition.  Sand,  coarse  or  fine,  and 
gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  affected  by  standing  water, 
but  readily  scours  out  when  exposed  to  running  water. 

4th.  Earthy  materials  such  as  clay  and  fine  sand,  mixed  with 
water,  and  the  soft  alluvial  or  marshy  soils,  can  only  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  very  small  loads  directly,  and  require  special  treat- 
ment when  required  to  sustain  heavy  and  important  structures, 
which  treatment  will  be  described  later. 

METHODS  OP  DETERMINING    THE   BEARING-POWER  OF  MATERIALS. 

374.  For  the  materials  of  the  first  class  it  is  usual  to  actually 
crush  snuQl  cubes,  say  2  inches  on  the  edge,  having  4  square  inches 
of  surface  on  each  face  and  containing  8  cubic  inches. 

For  the  materials  of  the  second  and  third  classes  the  usual 
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practice  is  to  excavate  small  pits  or  shafts  of  different  depths  below 
the  surface,  say  2,  4,  6,  and  8  feet.  In  these  pits  a  stick  of  timber, 
which  should  not  be  smaller  in  cross-sectional  dimensions  than 
12  X  12  inches,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position.  Weights  are  then 
placed  gradually  and  uniformly  on  its  top,  and  increased  until  a 
decided  settling  takes  place;  this  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  perceptible  bulging  up  of  the  surrounding  material.  Careful 
observations  should  be  made  by  the  use  of  a  level,  or  by  an  index 
or  string  carefully  stretched  beforehand  and  adjusted  so  as  to  touch 
the  top  of  the  stick  or  some  point  or  line  marked  on  its  face  or 
edge,  to  determine  the  first  or  initial  settling;  and  also  at  intervals 
to  determine  the  rate  of  settling,  and  finally  the  total  amount  of 
settlement  under  a  predetermined  load.  If  the  settling  ceases 
after  a  time,  the  stick  and  load  should  be  left  in  position,  and  daily 
observations  should  be  made  for  at  least  a  month  in  order  to  deter- 
mine any  settling  that  may  arise  from  the  continued  action  of  the 
load.  Similar  observations  should  be  made  with  smaller  loads  than 
the  predetermined  one,  if  any  appreciable  and  continued  settling 
occurs  under  it.  The  points  to  be  noted  are:  (1)  the  least  load  that 
produces  appreciable  settling,  (2)  the  extent  and  rate  of  settling 
under  this  load,  (3)  the  effect  of  the  continued  application  of  the 
load.  Similar  observations  should  be  made  with  each  increment  of 
100  pounds,  more  or  less. 

For  the  softer  varieties  of  these  materials  the  base  of  the 
column  may  be  increased  to  2,  3,  or  4  square  feet  of  bearing  surface; 
and  for  marshy  soils  it  may  be  still  further  increased  to  6  or  8  or 
more  square  feet. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  settling  arises  from  simply  com- 
pacting the  material,  or  from  displacement  and  bulging  upward, 
a  series  of  stakes  should  be  driven  surrounding  the  pit,  the  tops  of 
which  are  sawed  off  to  the  same  elevation.  Any  change  in  these 
elevations  would  indicate  both  the  fact  and  the  extent  of  bulging. 

If  piles  have  been  driven  either  into  the  firmer  soils,  such  as 
gravel,  clay,  or  sand,  which  is  often  done,  or  into  the  quick  and 
softer  alluvial  soils,  a  platform  can  be  constructed  resting  on  1,  "Zy 
or  4  piles,  and  loaded  until  settlement  takes  place;  similar  observa- 
tions to  those  above  mentioned  being  made. 

All  such  experiments  should  be  made  at  that  season  of  the  year 
most  unfavorable  for  bearing  resistance  of  the  material.     If  at  this 
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season  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  frozen^  the  frozen  material 
should  be  removed  for  a  considerable  area  around  the  pit. 

If  a  soft  stratum  underlies  a  firmer  one,  the  test  should  be 
made  at  that  depth  in  the  firmer  material  required  for  the  bottom 
of  the  foundation-walls,  noting  both  the  total  thickness  of  the  firm 
stratum  and  also  the  thickness  remaining  after  the  necessary  ex- 
cavation. The  pit  should  also  be  excavated  entirely  through  the 
firmer  stratum,  so  that  the  bearing  power  of  the  underlying  soft 
stratum  may  be  independently  determined.  This  latter  load 
would  indicate  the  minimum  bearing  resistance,  that  on  the 
firmer  soil  the  maximum,  the  firmer  soil  serving  to  distribute  the 
pressure  over  a  larger  area  of  the  softer  soil  by  virtue  of  its  trans- 
verse strength,  which  would  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  stratum 
and  the  toughness  of  the  material.  Some  soils  with  little  cohesive 
and  adhesive  strength,  being  brittle,  will  carry  a  load  up  to  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  then  break  along  the  outside  lines  of  the  structure 
under  even  a  small  settlement.  Such  materials  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  act  as  a  beam  in  distributing  the  pressure,  and  the  bearing 
resistance  of  the  softer  stratum  will  be  a  measure  of  the  safe 
weight  of  the  structure.  In  such  cases  the  determination  of  the 
safe  load  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  loads,  as  determined 
by  the  experiments  above  mentioned,  is  difficult  owing  .to  our  inabil- 
ity to  determine  the  transverse  strength  of  a  layer  of  any  kind  of 
earth.  Good  judgment  based  upon  the  data  obtained  by  experi- 
ment is  alone  to  be  relied  upon. 

So  long  as  the  settlement  increases  uniformly  and  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  increase  in  the  load,  it  may  be  taken  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  material  is  acting  as  a  beam;  but  when  the  settlement 
increases  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  increase  of  the  load,  and  in 
an  irregular  manner,  it  will  be  safe  to  conclude  that  we  have  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  safety.  By  deductions  from  experiments 
made  in  this  manner  Gen.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith  concluded  that  the 
firm  clay  found  underlaid  by  a  softer  material,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  would  carry  safely  a  load  of  4000  pounds  per  square  foot. 
This  result  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Rankine's  formula  for  the  bear- 
ing power  of  soft  materials,  viz., 
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The  theory  upon  which  this  formala  is  based  will  be  explained 
in  another  article.  Assuming  the  angle  of  repose  of  wet  clay  to  be 
15°  =  0,  the  depth  of  foundation- bed  13  feet  =  x  below  the  sur- 
face,  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  material  itself  =  120 
pounds  =  w',  hence  W  =  120  X  13  X  2.9  =  4524  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  foundation-bed.  In  these  experiments  a  tank  was  placed 
on  top  of  a  timber  12  X  Hi  inches;  into  this  tank  water  was  allowed 
to  flow  gradually  and  without  shock,  and  the  tests  were  made  with 
weights  varying  from  the  weight  of  the  stick  and  tank,  1210  pounds, 
to  9000  pounds.  Up  to  4800  pounds  settlement  varied  nearly  as 
the  load,  the  total  at  this  load  being  5^^  inches,  which  is  rather  in 
excess  of  the  permissible  settlement  of  about  3  inches.  At  9000 
pounds  the  settlement  amounted  to  12|  inches  in  40  hours. 

The  firm  stratum  above  depressed  only  \  inch  under  7000 
pounds  in  63  hours,  which  was  the  longest  time  test. 

Table  XLVI. 

CONOLU8ION8. 

Safe  loads  per  square  foot 

for  alluvial  soils ^  to  1    ton,  or  1120  to  2240  lbs. 

Ordinary  earth 1    to  1^  tons,  or  2240  to  3360  " 

Dry  sand,  clay,  and  gravel 

and  sand H  to  2^    "    or  3360  to  5600  " 

Moist  clay  and  moist  sand  1    to  2      *'    or  2240  to  4000  " 

Layer  of  clay  on  quicksand  1    to  2      "    or  2240  to  4000  ** 

Rock 10    to  15      "    or  22,400  to  33,600  " 

It  might  be  said  that  the  extent  of  settlement  of  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  substance,  loaded  with  an  equal  weight  on  each 
square  foot  of  bearing  surface,  would  be  immaterial,  whether  it 
amounted  to  an  inch  or  to  several  feet,  as  under  such  circum- 
stances no  injury  would  occur  to  the  stnicture  above.  And  there 
are  instances  of  structures  settling  6  inches,  1,  1|,  and  even  4  feet, 
partly  during  construction  and  partly  afterwards.  The  struc- 
tures still  stand,  usually,  however,  with  more  or  less  extended 
cracks.  Such  settlements  are  rarely  uniform  under  all  parts  of  the 
structure,  owing  to  a  want  of  uniformity  in  material  or  load,  or  in 
both. 
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In  addition,  any  considerable  degree  of  settling,  although  it 
does  not  result  in  serious  damage,  may  impair  its  usefulness  or 
produce  great  inconvenience,  such  as  depressing  floors  below  the 
street  or  sidewalk  levels,  throwing  bridge  spans  out  of  level,  and 
piers  out  of  plumb.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  upon 
some  maximum  settling,  say  from  3  to  5  inches,  beforehand,  and 
so  proportion  the  loads  that  this  will  not  be  exceeded;  and  for 
this  allowance  must  be  made  in  designing  and  erecting  the 
structures,  so  that  ultimately  all  portions  may  reach  their  proper 
position. 

To  determine  these  questions  in  advance,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  thickness  and  character  of  each  layer  from  the 
surface  to  the  underlying  bed-rock,  when  this  is  not  more  than 
100  feet  below  the  suiiace. 

THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  STRATA. 

375.  The  thickness  and  nature  of  the  strata  of  earthy  substances 
can  be  ascertained,  first,  by  sinking  shafts  or  pits;  and,  second,  by 
sounding  or  boring.  The  first  in  some  respects  is  the  best,  but  it  is 
slow  and  expensive.  The  second  is  the  more  rapid  and  economical, 
but  may  or  may  not  be  satisfactory.  The  method  by  sinking  shafts 
will  be  described  in  another  article. 

Where  great  depths  are  not  necessary,  an  iron  rod  can  be 
driven  into  the  soil;  this  is  likely  to  be  very  deceptive,  and  may  be 
entirely  misleading.  A  large  auger  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter 
can  be  screwed  from  10  to  15  feet,  or  even  20  feet,  into  the  ground; 
by  this  method  samples  of  the  materials  may  be  brought  to  the 
surface,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  a  great  deal  of  water, 
which  renders  the  exact  nature  and  condition  of  the  materials 
uncertain.  The  third  method  is  the  same  as  has  been  used  in 
sinking  glazed  earthenware  pipes  to  obtain  a  supply  of  water. 
Very  great  depths  can  be  reached  by  this  method.  Successive  pipes 
are  placed  one  on  the  other  as  they  sink  into  the  soil.  The  sinking 
is  effected  by  buckets  having  a  flap-valve  at  the  bottom  opening 
upwards,  the  sides  of  the  buckets  extending  a  little  below  the  valve- 
seat  so  as  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  A  bucket  is  lifted  up  a  few 
feet  and  allowed  to  drop  down  the  pipe,  the  material  is  cut  up  and 
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forced  through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  into  the  backet^  and  at 
intervals  of  time  the  bucket  is  lifted  up  and  contents  emptied. 
Either  by  its  own  weight  or  by  weights  added  on  top  the  pipe  sinks 
gradually. 

This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  upon  which  large  cylinders 
are  sunk  to  great  depths  for  the  foundations  of  many  large  struc- 
tures, the  main  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  lifting  out  the 
material.  This  is  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the  two  other 
methods  described.  It  also  requires  the  use  of  much  water.  But 
by  resorting  to  the  method  now  to  be  described  entirely  satisfactory 
results  can  be  reached. 

The  fourth  method  consists  in  first  forcing  into  the  soil  an  iron 
pipe  about  1^  inches  in  diameter;  a  smaller  pipe  is  inserted  into 
this,  which  has  a  chisel-shaped  bottom  section  about  one  foot  long; 
in  this  section  are  two  small  openings  near  the  lower  edge.  Water 
is  forced  into  this  smaller  pipe  (f  inch  in  diameter)  by  means  of  a 
force-pump;  this,  issuing  through  the  small  openings  with  great 
pressure,  loosens  the  material,  which  with  the  water  rises  up 
between  the  two  pipes  and  overflows  at  the  top;  as  this  is  going  on 
the  pipe  sinks;  The  larger  pipe  may  or  may  not  be  forced  down 
with  the  smaller  one.  At  intervals  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  the 
smaller  pipe  can  be  taken  out,  the  bottom  section  removed,  and  a 
small  open  brass  section  substituted,  which  is  then  forced  about  a 
foot  into  the  material  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  when 
lifted  out  it  brings  a  sample  of  the  material  just  as  it  exists  in  the 
strata.  Rapid  progress  can  be  made  by  this  method,  and  entirely 
satisfactory  information  obtained.  The  importance  of  boring  and 
sounding  cannot  be  overestimated  in  determining  the  proper  depth 
for  the  foundation-bed,  and  they  should  be  made  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, at  the  site  of  every  important  structure,  to  furnish  full  and 
reliable  information.  Safety  and  ultimate  economy  both  impera- 
tively demand  it. 

876.  Having  determined  the  character,  thickness,  depth,  and 
the  safe  load  for  the  stratum  upon  which  the  structure  is  to  be 
built,  the  most  economical  and  expeditious  means  of  reaching  this 
stratum  must  be  decided  upon.  This  will  depend  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  structure,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  structure  is  to  be  built,  and  whether  the  structure  is  to  be 
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built  on  dry  land^  in  soft  and  marshy  soils^  or  in  water  of  a  greater 
or  less  depth. 

877.  The  proper  means  of  reaching  the  foundation-beds,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called y  constructing  the  foundation. — In  this  connec- 
tion the  magnitude  and  importance  of  a  structure  simply  resolve 
themselves  into  a  question  of  weight  and  safe  loads  per  unit  of 
area  of  bearing  surface,  and  need  not  be  further  considered. 

The  purposes  for  which  structures  are  built  are: 

(1)  Houses  of  any  description,  and  particularly  what  are  now 
called  high  buildings,  fifteen  to  twenty  or  more  stories  in  height. 
These  are  usually  built  on  dry  land,  and  may  rest  on  rock,  or  ^n 
firm  or  soft  earth ;  but  often  now,  from  the  great  weights  involved, 
may  require  special  means  of  insuring  stability,  such  as  broad  bases 
of  concrete,  or  timber  grillages  or  platforms,  piles  driven  into  or 
through  the  ordinary  earthy  soils  to  rock  or  other  hard  and  com- 
pact materials;  and,  finally,  sinking  shafts,  cylinders,  or  even 
caissons  to  the  hard  underlying  material. 

(2)  Betaining- walls,  piers,  and  abutments  of  bridges,  arches,  and 
viaducts  on  land,  marshes,  or  water,  which  require  the  same 
methods  of  reaching  foundation-beds  as  described  above  for  high 
buildings. 

(3)  Structures  in  water,  usually  piers  and  abutments  of  high 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  arches.  These  require  special  methods,  as 
in  such  cases  it  is  commonly  desirable  or  necessary  to  reach  rock, 

^or  at  least  some  firm  material,  at  depths  ranging  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  below  the  beds  of  the  streams  or  rivers,  in 
-order  to  get  below  any  possibly  injurious  action  of  the  currents, 
which,  even  when  opposed  by  comparatively  small  obstructions, 
cause  a  scouring  out  of  the  materials  to  gr^at  and  uncertain 
depths. 

(4)  Foundations  for  earthen  or  masonry  dams,  for  canals,  locks, 
and  the  embankments  or  walls  of  storage  reservoirs.  Greater  care 
ill  many  respects  is  required  for  the  foundation-beds  of  these  struc- 
tures than  for  any  of  those  already  mentioned. 

(5)  Foundations  for  highways  and  streets.  These,  while  not 
requiring  such  great  -depths,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
require  special  methods  of  construction. 

So  far  as  principles  and  practice  are  concerned,  all  classes  and 
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kinds  of  structures  will  find  their  counterparts  in  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  above-described  structures. 

The  construction  of  the  foundations  for  each  of  the  above 
types  of  structures  will  be  described.  The  same  methods  will  be 
found  in  some  conditions  to  apply  to  each  of  the  first  four  classes, 
and  will  be  described  only  once^  under  the  head  of  Deep  and  Diffi- 
cult Foundations,  as  the  methods  and  principles  of  construction 
will  be  the  same;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  designs  used  and  the  depths  to  which  they  have  to  be  sunk. 

ORDINARY  HOUSB-WALLS. 

878.  For  houses  three  or  four  stories  in  height  the  walls  are 
usually  made  from  one  brick  to  a  brick  and  a  half  in  thickness  at  the 
top,  that  is,  from  8  to  12  inches,  and  for  the  basement  story  aboat- 
2^  bricks  or  20  inches.  The  footing  courses  increase  this  li  to 
2  times,  or  from  30  to  40  inches  in  thickness,  which  gives  from  2^ 
to  3^  square  feet  of  base  or  bearing  area  per  linear  foot  of  walL 
This  at  3000  pounds  per  square  foot  of  foundation-bed  would  only 
carry  7500  pounds  to  10,500  pounds  of  weight. 

This  weight  includes  the  weight  of  the  wall  itself,  which  for 
brick  walls  will  be  about  115  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  for 
masonry  walls  about  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  the  weights  of  the 
floors  and  the  loads  assumed  to  be  carried  by  them;  and  finally  the 
weight  of  the  roof  itself.  The  last  two  items  are  very  variable  and 
must  be  assumed  or  calculated  in  each  particular  case.  In  addition 
the  weight  of  snow  on  a  roof  must  be  considered.  Assuming  a 
depth  of  2i  feet,  there  should  be  allowed  16  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  an  additional  allowance  arising  from  the  wind  pressure,  assumed 
at  from  30  to  50  pounds  per  square  foot. 

If  the  sum  of  these  exceed  the  allowable  pressure  of  3000  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  base  as  above  given,  additional  footing  courses 
must  be  added.  It  is  better,  however,  when  the  necessary  spread 
of  base  exceeds  that  provided  by  doubling  the  thickness  of  tlie 
basement  wall,  to  secure  additional  spread  by  means  of  timber  plat- 
forms, or  beams  of  timber  or  iron,  or  layers  of  concrete;  and  where 
a  very  great  spread  is  required,  timber  or  iron  beams  imbedded  in 
concrete  are  used.  These  latter  means  are  rarely  resorted  to  except 
in  very  high  buildings.    Knowing  the  weight  to  be  carried,  the 
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spread  of  base  must  be  such  that  the  pressure  on  the  soil  shall  not 
exceed  the  asaal  limits  of  from  3000  to  4000  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

Tbe  top  of  walls  of  houses  from  80  to  100  feet  in  height  are 
made  from  12  to  16  inches  thick  at  top  and  from  24  to  32  inches  at 
bottom,  and  a  proportionate  increase  for  higher  walls  up  to  heights 
of  160  or  170  feet.  It  is  evident  that  for  such  structures  the 
weights  are  very  great  and  require  a  very  great  spread  of  base.  For 
such  structures  it  has  been  considered  advisable,  if  not  necessary, 
to  drive  piles  to  great  depths  into  the  earthy  materials,  or  even 
through  these  to  the  underlying  hardpan  or  bed-rock,  which  is  in 
many  cases  from  50  to  60  feet  below  the  surface.  In  a  recent  founda- 
tion construction  for  the  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  such  piles  were 
used  under  those  parts  of  the  structure  where  there  was  no  danger 
of  damaging  adjacent  structures  by  the  vibrations  and  shocks 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  hammer.  Where  such  was  the  case,  wells 
5  feet  in  diameter  were  sunk  to  hard  clay  55  feet  below  the  surface. 
These  wells  were  lined  with  poling-boards  about  3  feet  long,  sup- 
ported on  the  inside  by  steel  hoops.  When  hard  bottom  was 
reached,  the  well  was  spread  out  by  a  cone-shaped  excavation  with 
a  bottom  diameter  of  7^  feet.  The  entire  well  or  shaft  was  then 
filled  with  concrete.  These  means  were  resorted  to,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  overlying  material  of  soft  clay  settled  -^  of  an  inch  per 
month  under  a  pressure  of  from  1^  to  2  tons  per  square  foot  of 
surface,  and  was  likely  to  continue  settling  for  years. 

The  Chicago  building  ordinances  limit  the  load  on  piles  driven 
to  hard  material  or  rock  to  25  tons  per  pile,  and  on  concrete  to 
8000  pounds  per  square  foot. 

879.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  is  built  on  an  alluvial  soil  on 
which  only  from  1000  to  1500  pounds  per  square  foot  is  allowed. 
If  the  weight  of  the  structure  is  so  great  that  with  a  spread  of  base 
of  ten  bricks,  about  80  inches  in  thickness,  the  pressure  cannot  be 
kept  within  the  above  limits,  piles  are  driven,  4  feet  centres,  and 
at  from  25  to  40  feet  penetration  into  the  material  they  are  safely 
loaded  with  from  15  to  25  tons.  AVhen  the  base  of  80  inches 
is  sufBcient,  the  brickwork  or  masonry  is  commenced  on  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  excavated  for  the  purpose.  The  material  is  a  sandy 
clay,  saturated  with  water  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  below  the 
surface. 
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880.  For  the  Manhattan  Life  Building,  New  York,  small  cais- 
sons and  cylinders  of  iron  were  sunk  through  the  softer  material, 
layers  of  sand  and  quicksand,  to  the  rock  50  feet  below  the  level  of 
Broadway.  The  pneumatic  method  was  adopted  in  this  case  in 
order  to  prevent  inflow  of  the  quicksand,  which  would  occur  if 
open  shafts  or  cylinders  were  used,  this  inflow  endangering  the 
stability  or  safety  of  adjacent  structures. 

881.  For  light  masonry  houses  it  is  only  necessary  usually  to 
excavate  a  trench  into  the  earthy  material  from  2  to  4  feet  deep, 
upon  the  bottom  of  which  the  brick  or  stone  masonry  is  com- 
menced, giving  the  necessary  spread  of  base  by  means  of  the  pro- 
jecting or  footing  courses,  or  by  the  use  of  a  layer  of  concrete  from 
1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  A  good  bed  of  mortar  should  always  be 
first  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  trench  in  order  to  insure  a  true 
and  full  bearing  of  the  bottom  course  of  brick  or  stone.  The 
bottom  of  the  trench  should  be  horizontal. 

882.  For  the  higher  and  heavier  buildings  some  of  the  above- 
described  special  means  of  securing  stability  must  be  employed. 
But  owing  to  the  enormous  loads  and  weights  arising  from  the  older 
methods  of  construction,  with  solid  masonry  main  and  partition 
walls,  and  heavy  floors  necessary  to  carry  great  and  varying  loads 
both  fixed  and  moving,  together  with  the  rapidly-increasing  effects 
of  wind  pressure,  it  has  become  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  pres- 
sure per  square  foot  within  the  prescribed  limits,  to  resort  to  various 
methods  and  designs  to  reduce  the  superincumbent  weight*;  and 
further,  as  with  increasing  heights  and  dimensions  of  structures 
both  the  damage  to  property  and  danger  to  life  are  greatly  increased 
in  case  of  conflagration,  much  attention  has  been  given  by  engin- 
eers, architects,  and  builders  to  the  production  of  proper  materials 
and  designs  to  reduce  both  weight  and  damage  from  fire. 

This  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  called  by  architects 
Skeleton  Construction,  in  which  all  external  and  internal  loads  and 
strains  are  transmitted  from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  founda- 
tion by  a  skeleton  or  framework  of  metal,  consisting  of  iron  or  steel 
columns  and  beams  properly  connected  and  braced,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  structure  composed  of  as  light  materials  and  construc- 
tion as  is  consistent  with  strength  and  stiffness.  And  for  fire-proof 
oonstrnction  all  parts  which  carry  weights,  fioors,  stairs,  elevator 
enclosure,  and  their  contents,  are  made  of  incombustible  mate- 
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rialsy  and  all  metallic  structural  members  are  protected  against 
the  effects  of  fire  by  coyerings  of  an  incombustible  and  slow  heat- 
conducting  material,  such  as  brick,  hollow  tiles,  or  burnt  clay, 
porous  terra  cotta,  and  two  layers  of  plastering  on  metal  lath.  In 
such  structures  columns  and  beams  take  the  place  of  solid-masonry 
main  and  partition  walls  in  supporting  and  transmitting  loads  and 
weights.  The  design  and  construction  of  such  buildings  are  to  a 
great  extent  gOTemed  by  building  ordinances  of  the  large  cities  and 
vary  in  many  respects.  To  these  the  reader  must  be  referred  for 
further  information.  That  such  structures  have  not  come  up  to 
the  full  expectations  or  hopes  of  builders  and  owners  might  have 
been  expected,  as  many  of  the  so-called  flre-proof  structures  have 
been  as  entirely  and  absolutely  destroyed  by  fire  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  those  for  which  no  special  claim  has  been  made  in  this 
respect.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished  and  much  progress 
made,  although  much  yet  may  remain  to  be  discovered  and  under- 
stood. The  writer  has  introduced  these  remarks  here  as  no  further 
discussion  of  this  mode  of  construction  will  be  given  in  this  book. 

BETAIKING-WALLS,  PIERS,  ABUTMENTS,  PEDESTALS. 

388.  Structures  of  this  class  may  have  foundations  prepared  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  for  those  of 
high  buildings.  The  bottom  courses  are  spread  out  by  footing- 
courses  in  order  to  keep  the  pressure  per  square  foot  within  the 
proper  limits.  The  walls  are  usually  more  massive,  and  cover 
areas  of  much  greater  widths  as  compared  with  their  lengths;  and 
although  the  weights  per  square  foot  may  be  the  same  as  in  house 
walls,  much  larger  aggregate  weights  are  concentrated  in  one  place, 
and  greater  loads  per  square  foot  on  some  parts  of  the  foundation - 
beds  may  exist  in  case  of  unequal  or  irregular  settlement,  or  may 
result  from  the  pressure  of  high  winds.  In  the  case  of  retaining- 
walls  and  abutments  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upon  the  walls 
makes  the  resultant  pressure  act  near  the  front  or  rear  of  the  wall, 
thereby  making  the  pressure  per  square  foot  of  base  greater  at  some 
points  than  at  others,  and  the  direction  of  the  pressure  oblique  to 
the  base.  Abutments  are  often  constructed  on  or  near  the  sloping 
banks  of  streams  and  ravines,  and  may  cause  a  yielding  of  the 
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underlying  material  by  lateral  displacementfi  nnder  relatively  small 
loads.  All  of  these  conditions  and  considerations  require  special 
preparation  and  arrangement  to  resist  these  tendencies.  The 
pressures  per  square  foot  are  neyertheless  as  great  as  those  already 
mentioned,  and  often  greater. 

884.  For  Piers  and  Abutments,  and  Pedestals  for  Bridges. — 
(1)  The  pressure  on  the  foundation-bed  consists  of  the  weights  of 
the  masonry,  which  is  usually  built  of  stone,  commonly  the  best 
varieties  of  sandstone,  limestone,  or  granite.  Bricks  are  rarely 
used  for  such  structures,  except  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  is  difficult  to  secure  suitable  stone. 

The  best  quality  of  granite  and  limestone  ashlar  masonry  will 
weigh  from  150  to  165  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Second-class  abutment  masonry  and  good  hammer-dressed 
rubble  masonry  weighs  from  150  to  155  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Similar  grades  of  sandstone  masonry  will  weigh,  respectively,  about 
145  to  155  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Concrete  weighs  from  120  to  135  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  accord- 
ing to  quality  of  materials  used. 

Brick  masonry  weighs  from  115  to  125  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
according  to  quality  and  workmanship. 

(2)  Superstructure  for  highway  bridges  may  weigh  more  or  less 
than  that  for  railways,  and  for  present  purposes  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  it  and  equal  to  five  times  the  length  of  span  in  pounds  per 
linear  foot,  increased  by  700  pounds  per  linear  foot  for  the  weight  of 
floor  system.  For  highway  bridges  the  rolling  or  live  load  should 
be  taken  at  from  80  to  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor.  For 
railway  bridges  the  live  load  may  be  taken  as  varying  from  3000  to 
4000  pounds  per  linear  foot  of  span  for  spans  over  100  feet.  It 
increases  as  the  length  of  the  span  decreases,  reaching  as  high  as 
6000  pounds  per  linear  foot  for  short  spans  from  12  to  15  feet  in 
length.  The  dead  and  live  loads  as  above  given  will  be  close 
enough  for  approximate  calculations. 

Assuming  a  masonry  pier  100  feet  high ;  top  dimensions  12  x  35 
feet,  bottom  20.33  X  43.33  feet;  average,  16.16  X  39.16  feet;  built 
of  limestone  weighing  160  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  including  mortar, 
and  carrying  one  end  of  both  a  520  and  a  480  feet  span;  the  pier 
restmg  on  a  bed  of  concrete  20  feet  thick.    Then 
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Pounds. 

Weight  of  masonry  in  pier 16.16  X  89.16  X  IQO  X  160  =  10,441,632 

"      of  concrete 30.33  X  43.88  X    20  x  I*'"' -    2,878,430 

"      on  one  half  of  520' spML....  ^  X  520x5-t-5|2  x  700=      858,000 

Liveloadon"      "    ••    "      **   8000  X  ^  =      780.000 

480  480 

Weighton   "      "    "480'    "   ^  X  480x  5  +  ^  X  700=      744.000 

A  It 

Live  load  on"   "  "  *   -  8000  X  ^  _   720  000 

2 


Total  weight  on  foondation-hed 15.022,053 

Allowing  for  the  bearing  resistance  of  the  bed  5000  pounds,  there 

.would  be  required   — tk^ —  =  ^^^^  square  feet  of  base.    The 
5000 

<!alculated  area  is  20.33  x  43.33  =  880.9  square  feet.    Increasing 

these  dimensions  by  25.67  feet,  we  have  a  base  of  46  x  69  =  3174 

square  feet.    It  is,  however,  generally  assumed  that  the  admissible 

spread  of  a  concrete  mass  should  not  exceed  its  depth — in  this  case 

only  20  feet.    It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  provide  additional 

base  to  the  masonry  pier  of  5.67  or  6  feet  all  around  by  footing  or 

oflbet  courses.     This  would  require  6  footing-courses  with  offsets 

of  1  foot  on  each,  or  8  courses  with  9-inch  offsets. 

The  base  of  the  masonry  would  then  be  26,33  x  49.33  feet; 

the  top  dimensions  of  the  concrete  about  30  X  53,  and  the  bottom 

46 -X  69.     This  increase  could  be  obtained  by  a  series  of  steps  or 

a  uniform  slope.    The  bottom  of  the  masonry  is  26,33  X  49.33 

=  1198.86  square  feet.     The  load  above  this  is  13,543,622  pounds, 

and  the  pressure  on  the  concrete  would  be  —~^-^k^  =  11,300 

iiyo.oo 

pounds  per  square  foot.  Concrete  made  of  ordinary  cement  when 
six  months  old  can  safely  be  trusted  with  100  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch  or  14,400  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  Portland- 
cement  concretes  with  200  pounds  per  square  inch,  equivalent  to 
28^00  pounds  per  square  foot,  when  six  months  old:  when  one 
month  old  a  safe  load  would  be  100  pounds  per  square  inch  or 
14,400  per  square  foot.  These  pressures  allow  a  factor  of  safety  of 
from  8  to  10.  This  example  should  impress  the  importance  of 
using  only  the  best  Portland  cements  in  such  cases,  and  also  of 
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using  not  only  good  sand,  but  in  proportions  of  not  exceeding  2 
sand  to  1  cemont. 

385.  It  must  be  remembered  that  although  the  example  given 
would  be  considered  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  yet  it  has 
been  more  than  once  exceeded  in  the  dimensions  of  piers  and  con- 
Crete  base,  as  well  as  in  length  of  spans.  The  great  pressures  on 
the  concrete  also  show  the  importance  of  spreading  the  base  of 
masonry  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  footing  courses.  It  is  usually 
desirable  not  to  have  any  footing  courses  above  the  ground-  or 
water-surface.  In  such  cases  it  is  important  to  avoid  bring- 
ing the  concrete  too  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  allow  ample  depth 
below  for  the  footing  courses  of  the  masonry.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  very  much  greater  loads  are  placed  upon  concrete 
than  those  above  given,  to  which  there  may  be  no  objection  when 
the  progress  of  the  work  is  slow;  and  fortunately  structures  of  the 
magnitude  above  contemplated  require  from  two  to  three  years  in 
construction,  when  the  safe  load  on  ordinary  concrete  may  be  taken 
at  150  pounds  per  square  inch  or  21,600  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  for  Portland-cement  concrete  250  pounds  per  square  inch  or 
36,000  pounds  per  square  foot. 

886.  Piers  on  land  are  rarely  ever  of  as  great  dimensions,  nor 
do  they  usually  carry  such  long  spans.  When  they  do  exist,  how- 
ever, it  would  usually  be  good  practice  to  carry  the  excavation  to 
rock,  unless  its  depth  below  the  surface  is  very  great.  In 
such  cases  concrete  could  be  dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the 
masonry  commenced  on  the  rock  after  removing  all  disintegrated 
and  loose  portions,  levelling  the  surface,  or  cutting  it  into  a  series 
of  steps,  or  simply  blasting  a  series  of  holes,  producing  a  series  of 
ridges  and  depressions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sliding 
occnrring.  Such  hollows  should  be  filled  with  concrete,  in  order 
to  bring  the  entire  surface  to  the  same  level  or,  if  much  slope 
originally  existed,  to  a  series  of  horizontal  surfaces,  upon  which  to 
commence  the  masonry.  Rock  beds  are  usually  composed  of  a 
series  of  ridges  and  hollows,  the  latter  filled  with  earthy  material. 
All  such  material,  as  well  as  other  loose  portions  of  rock  that  may 
be  found,  should  be  entirely  removed  and  the  hollows  filled  with 
concrete.  A  rock  bed  should  be  thoroughly  washed  so  as  to  remove 
all  loam  or  clay;  otherwise  no  bond  can  exist  between  the  masonry 
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and  the  rock,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Cement 
mortar  will  set  neither  in  contact  with  clay  or  silt,  nor  will  it 
adhere  when  a  skim  of  these  materials  is  on  the  rock. 

387.  A  granite  pier  200  feet  high  will  exert  a  pressure  of  about 
46,200  pounds  per  square  foot  at  its  base.  This  pressure  on  any 
good  rock  would  not  be  excessive,  but  it  is  usual  to  commence 
masomj  on  rock  by  a  spread  of  at  least  one  fourth  to  one  half 
more  than  its  bottom  thickness,  the  latter  in  this  case  about 
doubling  the  area  and  reducing  the  pressure  to  23,100  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

In  smaller  piers  the  practice  is  frequently  to  use  a  thin  layer  of 
concrete,  not  exceeding  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  imbedding  in  it  tim- 
ber or  iron  beams.  This  is  supposed  to  bind  the  concrete  together, 
and  form  a  strong  beam  by  which  the  pressure  can  be  distributed 
over  considerable  areas.  The  concrete  no  doubt  adds  greatly  to 
the  stiffness  of  the  beams.  The  writer  doubts  the  wisdom  of  using 
this  combination  as  often  is  done,  especially  with  timber  beams, 
owing  to  its  greater  compressibility  and  deflection  without  fracture, 
as  compared  with  the  brittleness  and  unyielding  character  of  the 
concrete,  thereby  probably  preventing  a  permanently  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  load.  The  usual  method  of  construction  is  to  lay 
a  bed  of  concrete  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  on  this  a  series  of 
timbers  from  2  to  2^  feet  centres,  filling  the  spaces  between  them 
with  concrete,  and  on  this  a  flooring  of  solid  timbers  12  X  12  inches 
in  cross-section, — sometimes  only  a  3-inch  plank  flooring, — on 
which  the  masonry  is  commenced;  or  two  courses  of  timber  are 
laid  crossing  each  other,  forming  a  series  of  cells  or  pockets  from 
1  to  H  feet  square,  which  are  filled  with  concrete,  and  over  these 
the  solid  fiooring  may  or  may  not  be  placed.  A  crib  or  grillage 
constructed  of  many  courses  of  timber  similarly  placed  on  each 
other  allows  a  spread  of  base  proportional  to  the  number  of  courses 
or  to  its  height. 

388.  Assuming  a  close  layer  of  solid  timbers  under  a  wall  or 
pier,  by  a  simple  application  of  the  formulae  for  deflection  and 
strength  of  beams  the  proper  projecting  length  of  beam  and  corre- 
sponding spread  of  base  can  be  calculated.  Let  ABCD  represent 
a  wall  or  pier  20  feet  high,  20  feet  square,  assumed,  for  simplicity 
of  the  calculation  of  its  weight,  as  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon. 
The  flooring  would  require  20  sticks  of  timber  12  X  12  inches  in 
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cross-section,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  length  in  order  that  the 

greatest  deflection  shaU  not  exceed  ^{^  of  its  unsupported  length. 

Referring  to  Fig.  169,  the  weight  of  the  wall,  assuming  granite 

or  limestone  at  165  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  will  be  165  X  20  X 

1320000 
20  X  20  =  1,320,000  pounds,  on  each  of  the  sticks  E  F  — — - — 

=  66,000  pounds,  and  on  the  portion  AD  -^x-  =  3300  pounds  per 

square  foot.  In  order  to  determine  the  projecting  length  of  the 
timbers  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  assumption  in  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry  over  the  timber  EFy  and 
also  as  to  the  position  of  the  fixed  end  of  the  beam.  It  is  usual  to 
consider  the  weight  distributed  uniformly  over  the  entire  length 
EP^  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  assume  an  upward  pressure  aris- 
ing from  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  equal  to  this  weight  and 
uniformly  distributed  over  its  length,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
Fig.  169. 

The  beam  may  be  considered  as  fixed  at  the  centre  (?,  at  the 
outer  edge  Ay  or  at  H^  the  middle  point  between  A  and  (r,  where 
the  resultant  of  the  half- weight  on  the  half-beam  EG  acts. 

In  either  case  the  total  half -load  is  the  same,  and  is  P  =  33,000 
pounds  =  pi  =  wl,  I  being  =  EG  and  p  =  upward  pressure  per 
unit  of  length  EG. 

Having  assumed  the  depth  of  the  beams  as  12  inches,  and  that 
the  deflection  must  not  exceed  ^  of  its  unsupported  length, 
which  call  y,  we  can  at  once  pass  to  the  length  y  =  EA,  Assuming 
A  as  the  fixed  end,  by  means  of  eq.  (226), 

d  ^  ny^joTf,)  I 
I  Em'      v/ 

for  a  single  load  at  the  end  w"  =  J,  and  for  a  uniform  load  n"  =  J 
(see  table,  page  401) ;  for  a  solid  rectangular  beam,  or  any  beam 
whose  neutral  axis  is  at  the  centre  of  the  depth,  m  =  m'  =  |; 

-  =  ^  =  480;  E=  1,000,000  for  timber,  approximately;  and  /, 

=  1000  pounds  per  square  inch.    Substituting, 

d  _  i  X  1000  X  480  _  2 

/  "■    i  X  1,000,000    "  4.2  ^°^"y^> 
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which  simply  means  that  EA  =  I  =  y  =z  4.2d,  d  being  12"  =  1', 

and  EA  =  4.2  feet.    As  the  projecting  length  is  4.2'  =  50.4  inches, 

50.4 
the  allowable  maximum  deflection  is  -77^  =  0.105  inch.    Under 

4o0 

the  conditions  given,  the*  formula  for  maximum  deflection,  eq. 

(19T),  will  be 

n'77«       i  X  1000  X  (50.4)*       .  ,_  .     , 
^>  =  "^  =       1000000  X  6        =  ^-^^^  '""'^^ 

y^  =  ^d  =  6  inches. 

If,  now,  we  find  what  upward  pressure  on  the  projecting  beam 

will  produce  this  deflection,  m  Wl  =  nfbd*  (seeeqs.  (136)  and  (138)); 

m  =  i;l  =  50.4  inches;  n  =  i;b  =  l2;d=  12;/=  1000.    Then 

11429 
W=z  11,429  pounds  =  t(?Z  =  wy;  hence  w  =  =  2721  pounds 

per  foot  of  length  or  per  square  foot  of  bearing  surface.    Then  sub- 
stituting, in  the  common  formula  for  deflection,  eq.  (205), 

~1  WP  _lwV  _l      11429  X  (50.4)'     _  ^  ,^^  . 
^'^  ~  8  "^/  "  8  'EI  "  8   1000000  X  MW  "  ^'^^^  ^^^^' 

practically  the  same  as  before  found,  thus  checking  all  of  the  pre- 

ceding  results,  notably  that    J      =  5-  -^tt-    -f  =  iV*^'  =  tV*- 

Hiy^         o   Mil 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  upward  pressure  on  the  projecting 

beam  should  not  exceed  the  safe  bearing  resistance  of  the  soil.    We 


Br 


c 


I     lA  '  I  I  bi  '  I 


Fig.  169.  Fro.  170. 

haye  seen  in  the  case  above  that  this  amounts  to  2721  pounds  per 
square  foot.  If  the  soil  is  not  capable  of  exerting  this  pressure 
without  undue  settlement,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  increase 
the  projecting  length ;  and  if  the  deflection  given  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ceeded, the  depth  of  the  beam  must  also  be  increased. 
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In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more  courses  of  beams 
crossing  each  other^  each  projecting  by  an  amount  to  be  calculated 
precisely  as  given  above.  The  foregoing  fully  illustrates  the  prin-* 
ciples  and  methods. 

We  may  desire  to  know,  without  considering  the  weight  of  the 
structure,  the  allowable  projection  that,  with  a  working  maximum 
fibre  strain,  can  be  given  without  exceeding  the  safe  resistance  of 
the  soil — say  3000  pounds  per  square  foot  or  per  linear  foot  of  a 
12  X  12  inch  beam.  Then  mwV  =  w/*M*;  w  =  ^^F  =  250  pounds, 
m  =  i  the  pressure  per  linear  inch;  n  =  ^;  /  =  1000;  6=12; 
c?  =  12;  consequently  ?  =  48  inches  =  4  feet.  With  the  weights 
above  given  the  projection  should  not  be  less  than  4  feet,  and  may 
be  as  muc^h  greater  as  the  safe  limit  of  deflection  will  allow.  But 
nothing  specially  is  gained  by  a  greater  projection,  as  the  full  value 
of  the  resistance  of  the  foundation-bed  would  not  be  brought  into 
action. 

Any  desired  degree  of  spread  can  be  secured  by  increasing  the 
number  of  the  courses  of  beams.  As  these  beams  are  either  placed 
close  together  or  the  spaces  between  them  are  filled  with  mortar 
or  concrete,  they  are  stiffened  by  the  lateral  support  thus  given,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  projecting  length  could  be  considerably 
greater  than  found  above  for  a  single  isolated  beam — possibly  as 
much  as  two  to  two  and  a  half  times. 

In  the  preceding  example  the  total  length  of  the  beam  is 
28  feet  between  E  and  F.  Allowing  a  safe  bearing  resistance  of 
3000  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  total  bearing  resistance  will  be 
28  X  3000  =  84,000  pounds,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of 
fl.4^i^  z=  4200  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  area  of  the  masonry 
base  In  other  words,  the  height  of  the  masonry  could  be  increased 
to  20  X  1.273  =  25.46  feet,  without  overloading  the  foundation- 
bed,  since  165  X  20  x  1.273  =  4200  pounds. 

In  the  next  place,  assuming  the  beam  EG,  Fig.  169,  as  fixed  at 
G,  which  will  then  be  the  centre  of  moments,  the  load  on  each  half 
stick  between  A  and  G  is  33,000  pounds,  or  per  foot  of  length  3300 
pounds.  The  total  upward  pressure  balancing  this  must  also  be 
33,000  pounds,  but  distributed  over  a  length  EG  =  EA  +  10  =  y 

33  000 
+  10,  giving  a  load  per  unit  of  length  equal  to      '     -.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  moments  of  these  forces  with  respect  to  G 
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mnst  equal  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  beam  at  0;  hence 
i  X  33,000  (y  +  10)  -  33,000  X  i(10)  =  n/bcT  =  288,000  inch- 
pounds  =  24,000  foot-pounds.  Hence  16,500y  =  24,000;  /.  y  =  1.46 
feet  =  EA. 

This  method  of  construction  is  now  very  common  for  high 
buildings,  and  is  of  special  value  when  two  or  more  courses  of  iron 
beams  or  rails  are  used,  resting  on  and  imbedded  in  concrete.  It 
is  evident  that  as  the  loads  rest  directly  on  a  definite  area— usually 
square  in  form — that  at  least  two  courses  or  layers  are  required  in 
order  to  secure  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  load  over  the  founda- 
tion-bed. 

If,  then,  a  column  with  a  base  a*  in  area,  length  on  each  side 
a,  be  supported  on  a  layer  of  beams  of  any  form  of  cross-section 
having  for  the  projecting  length  y,  and  W  the  total  weight, 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  area  a',  W  also  representing  the 
total  reaction  or  resistance  developed  in  the  material  upon  which 
the  beams  rest,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  full  bearing  resist- 
ance of  the  material;  and  M  the  maximum  bending  moment 
under  the  assumptions  made.  Then  if  the  iron  pedestal  or  base- 
phite  of  the  column  is  suflBciently  strong  and  rigid,  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  projecting  beams  are  fixed  at  the  outer  edges 
of  the  base-plate.  The  beams  may  then  be  considered  as  in  the 
condition  of  cantilevers  acted  upon  by  a  uniformly  distributed 
upward  pressure  per  unit  of  length  equal  to  W  divided  by  the  total 

W 
length  =  ,  that  is,  for  all  of  the  beams  together;  and  since 

Wu 
the  projecting  length  is  y,  the  total  load  will  be  o~Tu    '  *^^  ^^^ 

a  uniformly  distributed  load  the  total  maximum  moment  at  the 
edge  of  the  base-plate  is 

^-2y  +  a^2~2(2y  +  a)-      •     *     '     ^^'^*^ 

As  both  Jf  and  y  are  yet  unknown,  it  will  be  simpler  to  take  y 
and  a  in  feet,  W  in  pounds,  and  consequently  M  will  be  in  foot- 
pounds. 

If  now  we  determine  upon  any  form  of  cross-section  of  beam, 
its  moment  of  inertia  can  be  found,  and  the  value  of  y, ,  the  dis- 
tance of  its  extreme  upper  or  lower  fibre  from  the  neutral  axis 
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(assumed  in  the  preceding  example  to  be  one  half  the  depth).    Then 

the  moment  of  resistance,  with  a  fibre  strain  fy  either  ultimate  or 

fl  fl 

working  strain,  will  be  ^.^  y   i«  inch-pounds  or  Jf,  =  ^^  in 

foot-pounds.     (See  eq.  (134).) 

M 

Theoretically,  -r^  =  7f ,  the  number  of  beams  in  one  layer.    The 

number  of  beams  of  any  given  width  of  flange  will  always  be 
known  by  the  numerical  value  of  a,  when  the  spacing  centre  to 
centre  of  beams  is  known  or  assumed.    We  then  have 

"=5;^*  4 <^«^) 

The  problem  can  be  solved  numerically  either  by  finding  Jtf'and 
i/^  separately,  substituting  the  proper  values  in  the  above  equa- 
tions, and  then  dividing  if  by  M^  in  order  to  find  the  number  of 
beams  required,  or  by  assuming  the  number  of  beams  to  be  used, 
and  substituting  in  eq.  (2?5A). 

In  the  first  case  we  must  assume  either  Mov  y.  In  the  second 
case  we  find  y  directly.  In  either  case  we  can  find  /  by  assuming 
the  other  unknown  quantities. 

The  value  of  the  moment  of  inertia  can  be  calculated  by  rules 
and  formulsB  already  given,  or  they  can  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lished books  of  the  manufacturers  of  standard  beams;  tliat  of  /  may 
be  taken  as  high  as  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  As  the  beams 
are  usually  well* bedded  in  concrete,  the  strength  of  any  beam  or 
all  together  are  greatly  increased  over  that  for  the  same  beam  or 
beams  not  supported  laterally.  Some  comparisons  of  the  relative 
strength  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Having  in  the  preceding  paragraph  taken  moments  with  respect 

to  the  outer  edges  of  the  base-plate,  considering  this  as  the  fixed 

end  of  a  cantilever  beam,  it  may  in  some  cases  be  considered  better 

and  safer  to  take  the  centre  of  the  beam  as  the  fixed  point.    In 

this  case,  calling  I  the  entire  length  of  one  beam,  the  uniformed 

W 
upward  pressure  will  be  y  per  linear  foot,  and  its  moment  with 

W 
respect  to  the  centre  will  \l^  x  iZ  =  i  WL    The  downward  press- 
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ure  over  one  half  the  distance  a  is  —  x  ia  =  i  PT,  its   moment 

with  respect  to  the  centre  is  ^PTx  ia  =  iWa,  and  the  resulting 
bending  moment  is  • 

jIf  =  iPr(?-a), (275i) 

/  being  the  same  as  2^  +  ^* 

Having  thus  determined  the  projecting  length  of  the  upper 
layer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  value  of  W  by  the  weight 
of  the  layer  of  beams  and  concreting  filling;  change  a*  to  the  area 
covered  by  the  first  layer,  which  will  now  be  a  rectangle  equal  al; 
and,  using  I  for  a  in  the  preceding  equations,  the  length  of  the 
second  or  lower  layer  will  be,  as  before,  2i/  +  a.  Make  these 
changes,  and  find  any  one  of  the  unknowns  desired,  as  before. 

These  are  the  general  equations  applicable  to  number  of  layers 
of  beams,  dimensions,  and  form  of  sections.  The  general  construc- 
tion is  well  illustrated  in  Figs.  181  j^,  paragraph  399f. 

In  such  cases  it  is  required  to  know  or  compute  some  or  all  of 
the  following  quantities : 

(1)  The  projecting  length  of  beam  or  beams  admissible  with 
any  given  dimensions  of  cross-section,  and  maximum  limit  of  fibre 
stress,  or  deflection;  (2)  the  proper  dimensions  of  cross-section 
with  a  given  projecting  length;  (3)  the  bending  moments  under 
any  conditions  of  loading,  and  (4)  the  moment  of  resistance  of  one 
or  any  number  of  beams. 

The  general  formulae  can  be  applied  to  the  examples  already 
worked  out,  the  moment  of  inertia  /  being  -^d\  t/i  in  the  value 
of  the  moment  of  resistance  being  id,  and  /  =  1000  pounds.  To 
apply  the  general  equations  275^  and  275J  to  beams  of  any  form 
of  cross-section  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  value  of  /from  the  prin- 
ciples and  formulae  fully  discussed  in  Art.  XXXIII.  For  determining 
moments  of  inertia,  the  appropriate  values  of  yi  are  found  in  the 
same  article.  The  value  of  /  varies  with  the  material,  and  may 
usually  be  taken  at  15,000  pounds  for  iron  and  20,000  pounds  for 

fZ 
steel.    These  substituted  in  M^  =  —  give  the  moment  of  resist- 

ance  for  one  beam,  and  equated  to  if  of  equations  275^  and  275} 
and  solved  will  give  the  projecting  length  y  of  the  beams. 
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In  Fig.  170  is  shown  a  common  construction.  The  base  AD  is 
first  enlarged  by  two  offset  courses  of  masonry,  each  1  foot,  and 
then  by  projecting  timbers,  as  before.  If  a  further  spread  of  base 
is  required,  several  courses  of  timber  could  be  used  and  arranged  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  171  (a).    There  is,  however,  an  unnecessary  waste 
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Fig.  171. 

of  timber  in  this  case,  A  better  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  171 
(6).  This  constitutes  a  crib  or  grillage,  the  open  spaces  of  which 
are  filled  with  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  concrete,  according  to  the 
importance  and  weight  of  the  superstructure.  Such  combinations 
introduce  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact  distribution  of  the  loads^ 
but  within  small  limits  for  extreme  fibre  strains  the  principles 
above  established  and  the  results  obtained  will  provide  ample 
security  against  undue  deflection. 

389.  If  the  soil  is  so  soft  that  the  several  methods  of  spreading 
the  base  above  described  are  not  capable  of  maintaining  the 
unit  pressure  within  the  proper  limits,  piles  may  be  then  driven 
through  the  soft  stratum  to  an  underlying  harder  stratum,  if 
any  such  is  to  be  found  within  a  distance  of  50  to  100  feet  below 
the  surface.  If  not,  the  piles  can  be  driven  to  these  depths  in  the 
soft  soil.  The  loads  they  are  capable  of  bearing  will  depend 
upon  which  of  these  conditions  exist.  The  piles  are  then  cut  off 
at  a  convenient  Jepth  below  the  surface  and  capped  with  timber, 
usually  12  X  12  inches  in  cross-section,  upon  which  a  solid  floor  of 
timber  is  placed.  Concrete  may  be  placed  and  rammed  around 
and  under  the  timber,  or  the  timber  may  be  dispensed  with  and  a 
good  layer  of  concrete  may  be  placed  around  and  over  the  piles. 

These  two  cases  are  shown  in  Figs.  172, 173,  and  174. 

In  Fig.  172  is  shown  part  of  a  plan  for  both  cases.  In  Fig.  173 
is  shown  vertical  section  on  AB  with  timber  platform,  and  in  Fig. 
174  vertical  section  on  QD.    Fig.  175  shows  vertical  section  on  CD 
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when  no  timber  is  used,  two  or  three  feet  of  concrete  alone  being 
placed  over  the  piles. 


m 


OOOODOOOO 


•  KCTION  ON   A.B. 

Fig.  173. 
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SCCTION  ON   CD. 
WITHOUT  TIMMR  MATFOMI  FlG.    1 74. 

Fig.  175. 

890.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  amon^t  engineers  as 
to  which  of  these  plans  is  the  better.  The  writer  has  used  both 
methods,  both  on  land  and  under  water.  Where  the  timber  plat- 
form was  nsed  on  land,  even  if  all  the  timber  was  supposed 
to  be  below  the  plane  of  constant  moisture,  he  has  always 
piled  the  concrete  around  and  over  all  timber  as  shown  in  Fig.  174, 
as  the  moisture  line  may  be  lowered  either  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily by  natural  causes,  or  artificial  means  such  as  drainage-works, 
sinking  wells,  and  the  like,  in  which  case  the  timber  would  rot. 
When  imbedded  in  concrete  its  life  will  certainly  be  prolonged,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  effectual  against  decay  equally  with  submersion 
in  water.  Concrete  without  timber  is  unquestionably  better,  ex- 
cept from  one  consideration,  which  seems  to  have  some  importance, 
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namely^  the  concrete  resting  partly  on  the  unyielding  pile  and 
partly  on  the  natural  and  more  yielding  earthy  material  between 
and  surrounding  the  piles,  there  is  danger  of  the  solid  concrete  im- 
mediately over  the  pile  separating  from  the  remaining  portion,  and 
thereby  subjecting  a  short  column  of  concrete  over  the  pile  to  an 
excessive  crushing  pressure;  but  as  this  'column  of  concrete  is  con- 
fined and  cannot  possibly  be  displaced,  this  objection  seems  more 
fanciful  than  real. 

In  addition,  where  concrete  is  used  the  entire  weight  is  not 
thrown  on  the  piles,  the  surrounding  material  bearing  a  part  of 
the  load,  which  is  not  the  case  where  timber  caps  and  platforms  are 
used  without  concrete.  This  additional  resistance,  though  not  usu- 
ally counted  on,  as  the  piles  are  intended  to  carry  the  entire  load, 
nevertheless  exists,  and  is  a  factor  of  safety.  All  things  considered, 
the  possible  rotting  of  the  timber  both  of  platform  and  tops  of  piles, 
the  better  the  writer  considers  concrete  alone  over  and  around  the 
piles  practice,  and  has  latterly  adopted  it.  It  is  probably  immaterial 
which  plan  is  used  when  under- water  foundations  are  constructed. 
But  even  there  timber  may  not  rot,  while  it  does  become  very  soft 
and  its  resistance  to  transverse  compression  must  be  materially 
reduced. 

891.  In  building  piers  or  abutments  on  or  near  the  banks  of 
streams  one  of  the  above  plans  should  be  adopted,  even  when  the 
soil  is  firm  enough  to  bear  safely  the  load.  The  piles  in  this  case 
are  not  needed  to  carry  the  load,  but  are  necessary  to  provide 
against  a  scouring  out  of  the  material  from  under  the  pier  or  abut- 
ment; and  if  this  takes  place,  as  is  often  the  case — notably  along  the 
Ohio  River,  where  in  many  places  the  banks  have  been  washed  out, 
in  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  for  several  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  former  shore-line — the  piles  prevent  the  collapse  of  the 
pier  until  riprap  can  be  deposited  under  it  and  around  the  piles. 
As  has  been  stated,  a  safe  load  for  piles  is  from  15  to  25  tons  per 
pile,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  earth  and  the  depths  to  which 
they  are  driven  in  it.  The  theory  of  the  bearing-power  of  piles 
will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Piles. 

892.  Even  where  the  heavy  walls  of  houses  and  piers  for  land 
structures  cannot  be  so  supported  by  any  of  the  above  methods 
without  undue  settling,  the  piles  must  be  driven  to  the  underlying 
rock.     In  this  case  the  piles  cannot  sink  vertically,  and  can  carry 
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loads  even  approaching  the  crushing  resistance  of  the  timber;  yet 
the  soil  may  be  so  soft  around  them  that  the  whole  pier  may  lean 
or  careen  sideways.  This  may  be  prevented  by  the  liberal  use  of 
gravel  or  broken  stone  thrown  around  near  their  tops  in  excava- 
tions made  for  the  purpose.  But  cases  may  arise  where  driving 
piles  may  be  unadvisable,  either  endangering  the  stability  of  ad- 
jacent structures  or  from  other  causes.  In  such  cases  shafts  can 
be  sunk  through  the  earthy  materials  to  the  rock.  These  shafts 
may  be  timber  or  iron  or  masonry  lined,  and  are  commonly  called 
wells.  Their  cross-sections  may  be  rectangular,  square,  or  circular. 
Their  sides  or  diameters  may  be  from  only  three  or  four  feet  to  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  feet.  If  timber-lined,  they  would  rarely  be  over 
five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  or  on  the  sides.  As  the  sinking  of  iron 
or  masonry  wells  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Founda- 
tions in  Water,  timber-lined  shafts  will  be  alone  considered  in  this 
place. 

393.  The  operation  of  sinking  shafts  is  the  same  with  those  of 
rectangular  and  circular  sections,  consisting  in  either  case  of  strong 
frames  set  at  vertical  intervals  of  from  3  to  6  feet,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  earthy  material,  in  a  pit  or  shaft  excavated  in  it. 
Behind  or  outside  of  these  frames  short  planks  or  poling-boards  are 
placed  or  driven.  These  frames  and  boards  support  the  sides  of 
the  shaft,  and  prevent  caving  or  bulging  of  the  material.  There 
are  three  classes  of  material,  each  of  which  requires  different 
methods  of  construction  and  precautions:  (1)  Firm  soil,  which 
has  sufficient  adhesiveness  and  frictional  stability  to  stand  for  a 
time  with  a  vertical  face,  allowing  the  excavation  to  be  made  first 
and  the  lining  inserted  afterwards.  This  presents  few  difficulties. 
(2)  Material  which  will  bulge  or  cave,  not  admitting  of  an  excava- 
tion with  vertical  faces,  in  which  the  lining  must  keep  pace  with 
the  excavation.  (3)  Where  the  material  is  a  quicksand  and  flows 
almost  as  freely  as  water,  and  at  the  same  time  exerts  a  greater 
pressure  on  the  lining  than  water.  This  case  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  frequently  baffles  the  skill  of  the  best  engineer, 
requiring  special  methods  and  precautions. 

394.  In  the  first  case  a  large  frame  is  placed  over  the  site 
enclosing  the  area  of  the  shaft.  This  frame  has  projecting  pieces 
which  are  set  in  trenches  excavated  for  the  purpose.  This  frame 
is  shown  in  Fig.  176.    The  cross-sections  of  these  pieces  vary  from 
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6x6  inches  to  12  x  12  inches,  depending  on  the  size  and  depth  of 
the  shaft,  as  the  frame  is  intended  to  hold  the  frames  below  from 
slipping  down.  It  is  aided,  however,  by  side  friction  of  the  lower 
frames.  Having  set  this  frame  in  position  the  excavation  is  com- 
menced in  the  enclosed  area  and  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8 
feet  if  the  material  will  admit  of  it.     A  square  or  circular  frame  is 


Fio.  178. 
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Angle  Iron 

Fig.  179. 


then  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  excavation.  Planks  from  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness  are  then 
driven  or  placed  behind  both  frames  and  resting  against  them.  The 
lower  frame  need  not  be  usually  composed  of  timbers  over  from 
4  to  6  inches  square  in  cross-section.  The  outer  faces  of  these 
frames  should  be  set  accurately  in  the  same  vertical  planes.  This 
should  be  done  throughout  the  entire  depth  of  the  shaft.  The 
excavation  should  then  be  carried  down  5  or  6  feet  more,  another 
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frame  set  at  the  bottom,  and  other  poling-boards  placed  or  driven 
outside  of  this  frame  and  the  one  above.  This  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
177,  which  shows  an  interior  view  or  projection  when  one  half  of 
the  shaft  is  conceived  to  be  removed  along  a  vertical  plane.  The 
poling-boards  can  simply  be  placed  by  inclining  them  somewhat 
and  inserting  them  behind  the  frames,  and  then  bringing  them  to 
a  vertical  position.  In  this  case  their  lengths  must  be  such  that 
they  will  only  reach  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pieces  forming 
the  frames,  as  two  sets  have  to  beai*  upon  the  same  frame  excepting 
the  top  frame;  or  the  pieces  can  be  driven  behind  any  two  frames, 
and  their  lower  ends  kept  two  or  three  inches  from  the  lower  frame 
of  the  two  so  as  to  allow  another  set  of  boards  to  be  driven  between 
them  and  the  lower  frame.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  shown  in 
Fig.  177.  The  frames  can  be  suspended  the  one  from  the  other  by 
battens  or  planks. 

In  Fig.  178  is  shown  a  timber  frame  for  a  cylindrical  shaft 
exhibiting  in  part  both  methods  of  using  the  poling-boards;  and 
Fig.  179  shows  an  iron  or  steel  hoop  made  of  angle-iron,  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  timber  frame. 

395.  In  soft  materials  similar  frames  and  poling-boards  are 
used.  The  difference  is  only  one  of  procedure,  as  the  excava- 
tion cannot  be  made  first.  The  sheeting  A,  Fig.  177,  is  driven 
ahead  of  the  excavation  and  behind  the  frame  i^  to  a  point  0, 
The  material  is  excavated  to  this  point.  In  very  soft  and  flowing 
materials  after  excavating  about  two  feet  below  frame  F  the  sheet- 
ing will  be  in  danger  of  being  pressed  inward.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  insert  a  frame  H  to  hold  the  sheeting.  This  may 
remain  permanently  or  not.  These  frames  are  shown  by  dotted 
lines-  The  excavation  is  proceeded  with  and  the  sheeting  driven 
ahead  at  the  same  time.  Having  reached  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet  a  permanent  and  regular  frame  is  put  in  place.  The  work 
proceeds  in  this  manner,  always  keeping  the  sheeting  ahead  of  the 
excavation.    This  method  is  shown  near  bottom  of  Fig.  177. 

With  care  there  are  no  very  great  diflSculties  to  be  overcome  in 
sinking  shafts  through  soft  soils.  The  frames  and  the  sheeting- 
planks  should  be  driven  closer  together.  This  is  not  necessary  in 
the  firmer  soils,  two  or  three  planks  on  a  side  being  sufficient  to 
prevent  caving  in  of  the  material. 

In  many  soils,  whether  clayey  or  gravelly,  a  certain  amount  of 
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water  will  be  forced  ont  of  the  surronnding  soil  and  finding  an 
avenue  of  escape,  will  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  In  such 
cases  a  sump  or  small  pit  must  be  excavated  in  advance  of  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  into  which  the  water  may  flow;  this  is  then 
pumped  or  lifted  out  in  buckets.  It  would  be  well  to  keep  at 
all  times  a  bucket  in  the  sump,  as  it  will  prevent  the  water  mixing 
with  the  soil  and  forming  mud,  increasing  the  expense,  delaying 
the  work,  and  not  infrequently  endangering  its  success.  When 
much  water  flows  in,  constant  pumping  may  be  necessary. 

896.  In  the  third  case,  where  quicksand  is  encountered,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  diflSculty  to  carry  forward  the  excavation. 
The  pressure  is  much  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  frames  and  sheeting  in  line  and  position,  and  not  infre- 
quently every  effort  to  hold  back  the  material  fails,  and  the  shaft 
is  crushed  or  broken  in  by  the  great  pressure  of  the  flowing  mate- 
rial aided  by  the  caving  in  of  the  overlying  strata;  if  the  shaft 
is  not  entirely  destroyed,  it  will  fill  up  to  a  greater  or  less  height 
above  the  bottom;  great  labor  and  expense  will  be  required  to 
remove  the  material,  and  often  it  will  be  impracticable,  neces- 
sitating the  abandonment  of  the  work.  No  enterprise  of  this 
character  should  be  undertaken  without  borings  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  different  strata  to  be  excavated.  If,  then,  it  is 
known,  as  it  should  be,  that  such  a  layer  of  quicksand  is  to  be  met 
with,  the  shaft  should  be  commenced  two  to  four  feet  larger  in  each 
dimension  than  actually  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  work,  and 
the  sides  of  the  lining  should  be  strongly  braced  all  the  way  down. 
Before  reaching  the  layer  of  quicksand  a  double-wall  lining  should 
be  constructed  with  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet,  having  a  cutting  edge 
at  bottom ;  this  should  be  strongly  braced  between  the  walls,  and 
filled  with  clay  or  sand.  Having  set  this  in  place  beneath  the  lin- 
ing the  excavation  can  be  commenced,  only  cutting,  however, 
trenches  immediately  under  the  cutting  edge,  leaving  a  core  of 
material  in  the  middle  of  the  excavation,  if  practicable;  this  can  be 
shored  by  proper  bearing  against  the  lining  above,  or  a  platform  a 
little  smaller  than  the  shaft  may  be  held  down  with  braces.  As 
the  excavation  proceeds  the  double- wall  lining  will  gradually  settle. 
If  the  layer  of  quicksand  is  not  over  10  or  15  feet  in  thickness,  the 
double- wall  lining  can  be  made  of  sufficient  height  to  sink  entirely 
through,  reaching  below  its  bottom  and  extending  above  its  upper 
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surface.  The  upper  surface  of  the  core  can  be  gradually  removed 
to  facilitate  the  sinking  of  the  lining.  If  the  quicksand  is  very 
fluids  it  may  begin  to  rise  between  the  wall  and  the  earth  core;  but 
having  only  a  narrow  passageway^  the  lining  may  sink  gradually 
as  the  material  rises  on  the  inside.  If  it  flows  in  rapidly,  the  lin- 
ing may  sink  proportionately  rapidly.  If  necessary,  long  iron  bars 
may  be  used  to  keep  a  passageway  open  for  the  quicksand  to  flow 
through.  The  sinking  may  be  facilitated  by  constructing  a  plat- 
form on  top  of  the  movable  lining,  adding  weights,  and  prying 


Firm  Material  or  Rock 
PlO.  180. 


down  with  levers.  Care  should  be  taken  to  fill  in  between  the  top 
of  the  movable  lining  and  the  bottom  of  the  fixed  lining  above 
with  props,  bracing,  and  sheeting;  additional  sand  or  clay,  or  even 
broken  stone  and  gravel,  being  used  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  and  by 
increasing  the  weight  increasing  the  rate  of  sinking.  By  these 
means  a  considerable  depth  of  quicksand  may  be  passed  through 
safely.  At  any  rate,  a  sudden  inflow  of  a  large  volume  of  the 
material  will  be  prevented;  the  walls  are  not  likely  to  be  crushed 
in;  and  in  all  probability  the  work  will  be  safely  carried  through 
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the  most  troublesome  material  with  which  the  engineer  has  to  con- 
tend. If  by  this  method  failure  ensues,  the  engineer  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  same  result  has  been  met  with 
by  many  other  good  engineers  before.  This  method  is  shown 
in  Fig.  180.  The  drawing  illustrates  clearly  the  above  description. 
On  the  right  the  movable  lining  ABCD  is  shown  just  before  enter- 
ing the  quicksand  and  on  the  left  as  having  passed  through  it, 
and  the  upper  sections  built  up  to  the  lining  above,  A'B'C'D', 

897.  By  a  recently  patented  process,  a  series  of  pipes  can  be 
sunk  into  the  layer  of  quicksand,  and  through  each  alternate  one  a 
cement  grout  is  forced  under  pressure.  This,  seeking  an  escape 
by  the  line  of  least  resistance  will  make  an  exit  by  the  adjoining 
pipe,  which  opens  into  the  air  above;  but  in  so  doing  the  pressure 
closes  a  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and  results  in  a  diffusion 
of  the  grout  in  the  surrounding  quicksand  which  forms  with  it  an 
artificial  stone,  and  by  gradually  raising  the  pipes  a  wall  of  stone 
is  formed  in  the  layer  of  quicksand.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
pipes  on  the  right  of  the  shaft,  which  are  shown  us  partly  lifted, 
leaving  a  solid  wall  below.     This  is  Harris'  patent  process. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  method  is  to  force  cement 
powder  through  pipes  into  the  quicksand  by  means  of  compressed 
air.     The  effect  is  similar  to  the  above. 

397a.  The  Poetsch-Sooysmith  Freezing  process  is  to  sink  a 
series  of  pipes  10  inches  in  diameter  through  the  earth  to  the  rock; 
these  are  sunk  in  a  circle  around  the  proposed  shaft.  Inside  of 
these  8-inch  pipes  closed  at  the  bottom  are  placed,  and  inside  of 
these  pipes  are  inserted  smaller  pipes  open  at  the  bottom.  Each 
set  of  smaller  pipes  are  connected  in  a  series.  A  freezing  mixture 
is  then  allowed  to  flow  downwards  through  one  set  of  the  smaller 
pipes  and  return  upwards  through  the  other.  This  freezing  mix- 
ture flows  from  a  tank  above,  giving  sufficient  head  of  pressure  to 
cause  the  fluid  to  flow  with  the  desired  velocity  through  the  pipes. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  freeze  the  earth  into  a  solid  wall.  This  is 
also  a  patented  process.  By  either  of  these  means  the  excavation 
can  be  carried  on  either  through  the  frozen  materi'al  or  within  the 
frozen  walls.  The  shaft  is  usually  lined  as  shown  in  Fig.  177. 
Both  of  these  processes  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  be  accepted 
as  effective,  and  when  the  importance  of  the  work  justifies  the  ex- 
pense necessarily  incurred,  can  be  recommended.    The  arrangement 
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of  the  pipes  in  the  Poetsch-Sooysmith  process  is  shown  on  the 
left  of  the  shafts  Fig.  180.  The  principle  involved  is  the  same  as 
that  employed  in  the  usual  refrigerating-machines.  This  process 
is  also  recommended  for  constructing  the  foundations  of  piers^ 
but  has  not  been  used  on  such  a  large  scale^  so  far  as  the  author 
is  informed. 

In  whatever  manner  the  shaft  has  been  sunk^  after  reaching 
the  rock  or  other  hard  material  the  shaft  is  filled  with  concrete^ 
rubble,  or  brick  masonry.  Under  large  piers  several  such  shafts  are 
sunk,  their  tops  are  connected  by  masonry  arches  or  strong  iron 
beams,  and  upon  these  the  masonry  of  the  pier  or  abutment  is 
commenced. 

398.  Mr.  Bankine's  theory  of  earth-pressure,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Retaining-walls,  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be  the  most  plausible,  simple,  and  easy  of  application  of  the 
many  theories  advanced;  and  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
<4hat  none  of  them  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  accurate  results  under 
all  conditions,  the  writer  has  determined,  after  careful  study,  to 
adopt  Mr.  Rankiue's  theory. 

Mr.  Rankine's  theory  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  in  all 
earthy  materials  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  a  point  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
material,  the  slope  of  the  ground  surface,  the  natural  slope  of  the 
material  or  its  angle  of  repose,  and  the  depth  of  the  point  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
pressure  upon  any  surface  upon  which  it  presses  is  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  / 

'aU  of  the  above  assumptions  correspond  with  the  well-deter- 
mined conditions  of  fluid  or  water  pressure,  except  the  direction  of 
the  pressure,  which  in  a  fluid  is  always  normal  to  the  surface 
pressed.  When  this  surface  is  vertical,  all  conditions  are  similar 
in  the  two  cases.  When  a  material  flows  freely  unsupported, 
as  is  the  case  with  quicksand,  soft  swampy  silt,  and  soft  clay  mud, 
it  seems  clear  that  its  condition  of  stability  is  similar  in  every  re- 
spect to  that  of  a  fluid,  and  that  without  sensible  error  we  may 
deal  with  these  materials  as  with  a  fluid  having  its  own  special 
specific  gravity.  In  all  but  the  softest  varieties,  liowever,  there 
does  exist  a  sensible  degree  of  frictional  stability,  as  evidenced  by 
our  being  able  to  make  excavations,  and  by  the  fact  that  tho  ?\(\o& 
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will  stand  at  least  for  a  considerable  time  with  some  slope.  The 
formulaB  for  fluid  pressure  must  be  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
some  term  which  depends  upon  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  mate- 
rial^ usually  represented  by  the  letter  0.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
upper  surface  of  this  material  is  horizontal,  the  surface  slope,  usu- 
ally represented  by  the  letter  0^  disappears;  that  is,  6^  =  0.  In  a 
perfect  fluid  the  pressure  in  all  directions  around  a  point  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mass  must  be  equal,  or  movement  of.  its  particles  must 
occur.  In  a  material,  however,  with  a  sensible  angle  of  repose  this 
equality  does  not  exist.  The  vertical  intensity  of  pressure  may  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  horizontal  intensity,  depending  on  the  value 
of  0.  If,  then,  p  represents  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  at 
any  point  and  h  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  at  the 
same  point,  h  =  p  X  n(p.    Mr.  Bankine  finds  n0  for  a  horizontal 

-        .       .    ,        ,       1  —  sin  0      1  +  sin  0 

cTound  surface  to  be  nd>  =  -— - — : — -  or . — -. 

^  1  +  sm  0      1  —  sm  0 

There  is  therefore  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  value  for  the 
intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure:  the  one  is  the  least  consistent 
with  stability,  and  the  other  is  the  greatest.  The  maximum  hori- 
zontal intensity  is,  then,  A'  =  p  _^  . — -r,  and  the  greatest  vertical 
pressure  consistent  with  this  value  of  h'  is 

,      -  ,1  +  sin  0         /I  +  sin  0\'  ,^^^^ 

P  =  ^\        '    I  =  yU        '     JJ  •    .     •    •     (276) 
^  1  —  sin  0      '^  \1  —  sm  0/  ^      ' 


Let  A  BCD  be  the  volume  of  a  masonry  wall,  its  length  being 
unity  (one  foot)  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 

paper  (see  Fig.  181).  Both  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  intensities  (of  the 
conjugate  pressures:  see  Retaining- 
walls)  being  zero  at  the  surface  AD, 
and  assumed  to  vary  uniformly  and 
proportionally  to  any  depth,  say  at  the 
point  E.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use 
the  intensities,  that  is,  the  weights  of 
columns  with  a  base  of  unity  in  area  (one  square  foot  usually),  and 
not  the  total  weights  involved.  Let  AB  =  x,  the  depth  excavated 
into  the  soft  material  of  the  trench  OHLK\  AB  =  y,  the  height  of 
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the  proposed  struotnre;  BE  =  x  =z  y,  the  total  height  of  stmctnre 
ABCDy  and  that  of  its  foundation  ADFE^  required,  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  to  secure  stability;  w  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
8oil;  and  ft?'  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry.  Then  equa- 
tion (276),  since  p'  =  w'(a?+y)  and^  =  wx^  becomes 

•'<'+»>  =  -(r^)' ('") 

The  first  member  represents  the  weight  of  the  Yolume,  B}>^Ey 
having  for  its  base  unity  (1  square  foot),  and  the  second  represents 
the  weight  of  the  Yolume  excavated,  AaeEy  also  with  an  area  of 
base  of  unity,  multiplied  by  a  factor  depending  upon  the  angle  of 
repose  of  the  material.  We  have  already  seen  an  application  of  this 
equation  to  determine  the  bearing  power  of  a  soft  clay  in  paragraph 
374,  the  result  agreeing  fairly  well  with  that  obtained  by  experi- 
ment. 

399.  Instead  of  dealing  with  intensities,  we  will  assume  that 
the  wall  in  Fig.  181  is  50  feet  long,  its  thickness  AD  is  6  feet; 
hence  total  weight  of  excavated  material  AEFD  ==  bO  x  6  X  wx 
=  50  X  6  X  110  X  10  =  330,000  pounds.    The  total  weight  of  the 

wall  =  area  BEFO  X  50  x  w\x  +  y)  <  330,000  X  (]  "^  ^!'^  ^V>     H 

^        ^  Vl  —  sm  <p) 

the  material  is  so  soft  that  the  angle  of  repose  0  =  OEK  =  10^, 

then  sin  0=  0.1736  and  (    +  ^!°-^)  =  2.0164;  hence  total  weight 
^  \1  —  sin  0/  ^ 

of  structure  BEFC  must  not  exceed  330,000  x  2.0164  =  665,412 

pounds.    As  the  area  of  the  base  is  50  x  6  =  300  square  feet,  the 

weight  per  square  foot  of  base  =  2218  pounds.     It  would  hardly 

be  safe  practice  to  load  this  material  so  heavily.    Since  the  angle  of 

repose  OEK=  0  =  10%  KE  ^  OK  cotan  0  =  10  x  5.67  =  56.7 

feet,  which  would  make  the  total  width  KL  =  6  +  2  X  56.7  =  119.4 

feet.     Mr.  Bankine  suggests  this  spread  of  base.    While  this  might 

not  be  excessive  for  an   earthen    embankment  of    considerable 

l^eight,  say  20  feet,  as  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  him,  such  an 

embankment  would  require  at  any  rate  14  +  60  =  74  feet,  and  the 

additional  spread  of  119.4  —  74  =  45.4  feet  or  22.7  on  each  side 

could  be  secured  by  throwing  over  the  space  large  quantities  of 

broken  stone,  or  by  building  cribs  or  layers  of  logs  over  the  required 
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widths  or  simply  flattening  the  slopes  of  the  embankment  so  as  to 
cover  the  desired  width.  This  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
GEFH  in  Fig.  181. 

Practically,  this  is  done  by  simply  piling  the  ordinary  earth 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  continuing  this  until  settlement 
ceases.  But  a  material  having  an  angle  of  repose  of  10°  should  be 
capable  of  bearing  at  least  1000  pounds  per  square  foot.  This 
would  require  a  little  more  than  doubling  the  original  area  of  base, 
increasing  the  area  from  50  X  6  to  about  56  X  12  =  672  square 
feet,  or  even  a  greater  spread  might  be  necessary.  In  such 
material,  however,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  drive  piles  to  carry 
important  structures,  such  as  house-walls,  masonry  piers,  and  abut- 
ments ;  yet  there  are  many  instances  of  trenches  being  excavated 
and  filled  with  sand,  gravel,  broken  stone,  and  concrete,  upon 
which  heavy  and  important  structures  have  been  built. 

399^.  A  modification  of  the  Poetsch-Sooysmith  Freezing  Process 
has  lately  been  introduced.  The  pressure  in  the  circulating  pipes 
being  greater  than  the  pressure  from  without,  may  give  rise  to 
leaks.  To  avoid  this,  instead  of  using  a  cold  brine  to  remove 
the  heat  from  the  soil,  and  thereby  freeze  it  for  a  certain  distance 
around  each  pipe,  the  new  method  consists  in  introducing  an  am- 
moniacal  liquid  directly  into  the  pipes.  This  is  evaporated  in  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  circulating  pipes,  and  the 
vapor  is  drawn  off,  recondensed,  and  used  again.  ,  In  this  man- 
ner the  pressure  inside  the  pipes  can  be  maintained  at  any  desired 
degree. 

This  method  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  compare  its 
merits  with  the  ordinary  method;  and  to  what  extent  the  high 
pressure  of  the  cold  brine  is  disadvantageous  has  not  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

399}.  Foundations  for  Machinery, — In  preparing  foundations 
for  machinery  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the  injurious  ef- 
fects of  vibrations,  either  to  the  foundation  itself  or  to  those  of 
neighboring  walls.  Even  very  slight  vibrations,  if  long  continued, 
will  inevitably  loosen  or  cause  the  disintegration  of  masonry. 

Concrete  is  probably  the  best  material  for  the  foundation 
proper  after  the  foundation-bed  is  prepared. 

Foundahon-beds, — A  solid  rock  bed  transmits  readily  and  freely 
vibrations  communicated  to  it;  so  also  does  firm,  compact  earth, 
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Bach  as  clay  and  hard-pan.  Sand  and  grayel,  soft  or  loose  earth» 
and  siltytimbery  mineral  wool>  hair-f elt,  or  asphaltic  concrete  trans- 
mit vibrations  feebly. 

When  founding  on  rock^a  layer  of  12  or  more  inches  of  asphaltic 
concrete  should  be  laid  on  the  rock;  or  a  6-inch  layer  of  hair-felt 
or  mineral  wool  may  be  laid  in  a  trench  cut  in  the  rock;  or 
a  solid  course  of  12-inch  timber— creosoted  or  vulcanized  yellow 
pine— answers  well.  Finally,  a  layer  of  sand  two  or  more  feet  in 
depth  may  be  used.  On  any  of  these  beds  is  placed  a  layer  of  con- 
crete, on  which  large  stone  slabs  or  a  timber  floor  may  be  placed. 

Where  sand  is  used  the  drainage  of  the  pit  must  be  thorough; 
otherwise  it  will  be  kept  filled  with  water. 

Asphaltic  concrete  softens  and  runs  at  130°  of  temperature, 
and  should  therefore  be  surrounded  with  some  non-conducting 
material,  such  as  porous  terra-cotta,  mineral  wool,  or  sand. 

On  firm  earths  an  excavation  should  be  made  at  least  2  feet 
below  the  intended  base.  Upon  this  lay  the  foundation  proper 
and  fill  around  with  sand.  Or  the  foundation  may  rest  on  a  crib 
of  timbers,  filling  around  with  sand. 

On  sand  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  foundation  2  to  5  feet 
away  from  any  other  foundations.  It  is  well  to  follow  this  rule 
with  any  machinery  foundation. 

Changing  the  speed  of  an  engine  will  sometimes  greatly  reduce 
the  effects  of  vibrations.  The  knocking  of  pumps  when  working 
irregularly  causes  trouble.  In  such  cases  the  pipes  should  be 
either  kept  entirely  free  from  the  foundation,  or  the  vibrations 
deadened  by  a  packing  of  felt,  rubber,  or  leather. 

Foundations  for  the  Main  Power-station,  Broadway  Cable 
Railway. — In  order  to  prevent  the  communication  of  vibrations 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  powerful  machinery  used  to  the  walls 
and  the  floors  above  the  engine-room,  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
the  supports  of  the  building  and  those  of  the  machinery  on  entirely 
different  foundations. 

The  building  is  nine  stories  high  above  the  street-level,  and 
fronts  125  and  200  feet.  The  power  machinery  is  placed  in  the 
basement,  and  below  this,  at  a  depth  of  42  feet  below  the  street- 
level,  is  a  sub-basement. 

The  main  walls  of  the  building  rest  on  a  layer  of  concrete. 
These  walls  are  of  brick,  and  at  a  height  of  25  feet  they  enclose  a 
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series  of  29  Phoenix  columns  resting  on  a  grillage  of  steel  I  beams, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  181^  (a  and  b).  For  the  support  of  the  interior 
walls  of  the  building  there  are  45  Phoenix  columns  38  feet  2  inches 
high,  including  base.  These  are  located  at  proper  intervals,  and  in 
rows.  These  interior  columns  rest  upon  a  double  course  of  steel 
I  beams,  forming  a  grillage  enclosed  in  steel  cylinders  6  feet  high, 
with  diameters  varying  from  4  to  12  feet.    These  cylinders  are 


^O.  (,•). 
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sunk  below  the  sub-basement  jBoor,  and  are  about  one-half  filled 
with  concrete,  upon  which  the  grillage  rests.  Between  the  cylinders 
a  bed  of  concrete  about  2i  feet  thick  is  laid,  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  floor.  Upon  this  latter  bed  of  concrete  brick  piers  are 
built,  which  constitute  the  foundation  for  the  machinery. 
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These  colnmn  and  machinery  foundations  are  shown  in  vertical 
section  in  Figs,  (b)  and  (c),  and  a  plan  of  the  grillage  foundation 
for  the  columns  is  shown  in  Fig.  {a).  As*  seen,  this  construction 
aeparates  entirely  the  foundations  of  the  machinery  from  the  deeper 
foundations  of  the  columns  which  support  the  floors  above.  Conse- 
quently the  vibrations  due  to  the  working  of  the  machinery  do  not 
reach  the  foundations  of  the  columns,  as  both  earth  and  concrete 
act  as  cushions  and  resist  the  transmission  of  the  vibrations. 

To  prevent  any  interference  with  or  obstruction  to  the  safe  and 
successful  construction  of  the  foundations  at  such  a  great  depth 
below  the  normal  water  surface  a  series  of  30  wells,  of  2-inch  tubes, 
in  two  rows  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12  feet  below  the  sub- 
basement  floor,  or  from  5  to  6  feet  below  the  foundation-bed  of  the 
columns.  The  two  rows  were  6  feet  apart  and  the  wells  in  each 
row  12  feet  apart.  The  water  was  removed  from  these  by  a  couple 
of  Smith  &  Vaile  pumps.  Beams  were  extended  from  the  brick 
walls  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  foundations  of  the  column 
wherever  necessary  to  secure  a  support  between  the  brick  piers. 

The  allowable  projection  for  the  I  beams  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  paragraph  388.  The  general  equations  (275^)  and  (275i)  can  be 
applied  to  the  beams  in  Figs.  181^,  in  the  manner  already  fully  ex- 
plained. Another  method  is  to  excavate  a  pit  10  to  12  feet  deep, 
in  which  a  solid  floor  of  concrete  is  laid,  and  the  sides  of  the  pit 
built  up  with  masonry  walls.  On  the  concrete  is  laid  a  thick  sheet 
of  felt  and  then  one  of  lead ;  on  this  a  block  of  brick  masonry  (not 
in  contact  with  the  side  walls) ;  and  on  this  was  placed  the  bed -plate 
of  the  engines  and  dynamos,  and  anchored  down. 

Deep  Borings. — There  is  a  boring  at  Paruschowitz,  West  Silesia, 
which  has  at  this  date  reached  the  depth  of  6568  feet.  After  care- 
fully ascertaining  the  temperatures  at  various  depths,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion to  continue  it,  if  possible,  to  a  depth  of  8200  feet.  The  boring 
is  done  by  means  of  the  Mannesmann  tubes.  These  consist  of  a 
series  of  tubes  in  lengths,  each  tube  having  an  exterior  diameter 
equal  to  the  interior  diameter  of  the  one  above  it.  Each  length  ot 
tube  is  provided  with  a  diamond-cutting  edge.  When  a  hole  is 
bored  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  length  of  the  larger  tube,  then  the 
next  smaller  is  connected  on,  which  also  has  a  diamond-cutting  edge, 
and  another  section  drilled  out.  There  is  provided  a  special  device 
for  cutting  off  the  core  at  the  bottom.     In  case  of  the  boring  above 
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mentioned^  the  top  or  largest  diameter  of  the  hole  ic  11.8  inches, 
and  at  th   depth  thus  far  reached  the  bottom  diameter  is  2f  inches. 


PILB-DKIVING  AND  FOUNDATIONS  ON  PILES. 

400.  Piles  are  either  ronnd  or  square  sticks  of  timber  of  any 
length  desired  from  10  to  100  feet.  They  are  usually  smaller  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other.  They  can  be  obtained  from  12  to  24 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  from  9  to  12  or  more  at  the 
pmall  end.  They  are  usually  driven  small  end  downwards,  some- 
times the  reverse. 

The  top  should  be  sawed  square  to  the  axis  of  the  pile.  The 
small  end  may  or  may  not  be  trimmed  to  a  point.  In  soft  materials 
it  is  best  not  to  sharpen  the  piles.  In  hard,  firm  soils  they  are 
usually  pointed,  and  often  shod  with  iron. 

401.  The  machine  for  driving  piles  is  called  a  pile-driver,  and 
consists  essentially  of  two  upright  guides  or  leads,  often  of  great 
height,  erected  on  a  platform,  or  on  a  barge  when  used  in  water. 
These  guides  serve  to  hold  the  pile  vertical  while  being  driven,  and 
also  hold  and  guide  the  hammer  used  in  driving.  This  is  a  heavy 
block  of  iron  weighing  anywhere  from  800  to  4000  pounds;  average 
weight  from  2000  to  3000  pounds.  All  else  connected  with  a  driver 
are  simply  means  of  holding  the  leads  in  place,  of  holding  the  piles 
in  the  leads,  of  lifting  and  allowing  the  hammer  to  fall  freely  on 
the  head  of  the  piles,  and  of  preventing  unnecessary  bruising  and 
splitting  the  piles.  Piles  can  be  driven  either  vertically  or  inclined 
to  the  vertical;  for  most  purposes  they  are  driven  vertically. 

402.  Short  piles,  not  over  15  feet  in  length,  are  often  driven 
simply  to  compact  a  loose,  soft  soil,  thereby  increasing  its  bearing- 
power.  This  is  mainly  used  for  house- walls.  In  this  case  the  piles 
are  driven  in  a  trench  in  rows  of  one,  two,  or  more;  the  trench  is 
then  filled  with  sand,  broken  stone,  or  concrete,  over  and  around  the 
piles,  upon  which  the  walls  are  built.  Short  piles  have  been  driven 
and  then  withdrawn,  and  the  holes  thus  made  filled  with  sand.  This 
plan  should  certainly  be  adopted  unless  there  is  positive  assurance 
that  the  piles  will  be  kept  constantly  wet.  Small  drivers,  and  light 
hammers  commonly  lifted  by  hand-power,  are  used  for  this  purpose. 
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403.  Long  piles  are  driyen  not  so  much  to  compact  the  soil  as 
to  afford  direct  support  to  the  load.  In  this  case  the  soil  is  not 
commonly  supposed  to  carry  any  portion  of  the  load  directly,  but 
to  support  the  pile  by  direct-bearing  resistance  at  its  lower  end  ana 
by  friction  on  its  sides;  these  assumptions  in  either  case  being  on 
the  safe  side,  as  usually  the  load  will  be  supported  partly  by  the 
pile  and  partly  by  the  soil. 

Piles  may  be  driven  into  any  earthy  material.  In  hard  and 
firm  materials  it  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  support  is  concerned, 
except  under  very  heavy  loads,  but  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  structure  by  the  scouring  out  of  the  material,  and 
the  depths  to  which  they  are  driven  is  mainly  regulated  by  the 
depth  to  which  scouring  may  take  place. 

Or  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  waterway  to  carry  the  exces- 
sive floods  on  many  rivers,  the  water  extending  over  a  considerable 
area  on  each  side  of  the  stream.  Embankments  in  this  case  would 
be  destroyed,  and  as  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of  scour 
occurring,  structures  called  pile-trestles  are  commonly  built. 

404,  When  piles  are  driven  into  a  firm  material  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  piles  will  carry  any  reasonable  loads.  A  penetration 
of  20  to  30  feet  is  generally  ample,  and  about  as  much  hammering 
Bs  the  piles  can  stand  will  be  required  to  reach  these  depths. 

Firm  materials  include  compact  sand,  gravel,  and  clay.  In 
some  sands  and  soft  clays  piles  can  be  driven  to  depths  of  40  to 
50  feet.  Piles  thus  driven  will  carry  safely  from  20  to  30  tons  per 
pile.  If  driven  through  to  rock,  hardpan,  or  other  very  hard  mate- 
rial, the  pile  becomes  a  timber  column,  and  will  carry  safely  from 
50  to  70  tons.  Such  excessive  loads  are  seldom  necessary  and  never 
desirable,  as  the  piles  may  be  defective  and  injured  in  driving  to 
an  unknown  degree.  It  is  much  better  to  increase  the  number  of 
piles,  driving  them  2^  foot  centres,  when  necessary.  This  is  about 
as  close  together  as  piles  can  or  should  be  driven. 

406.  Assuming  the  load  on  the  foundation  as  given  in  para- 
graph 384,  W  =  15,922,000  pounds,  and  a  base  of  46  X  69  feet,  we 
could  have  29  rows  of  19  piles  each,  making  551  piles,  and  only 
28,888  pounds  per  pile,  or  something  less  than  13  tens;  or,  if  driven 
4  feet  centres,  18  rows  of  14  piles  each,  making  252  piles,  and  giving 
a  load  per  pile  of  about  60,000  pounds,  or  less  than  30  tons  per  pile. 
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PUes  should  rarely  be  over  4  feet  centres  or  less  than  2  to  2i  feet. 
With  either  of  these  the  loads  are  within  safe  limits. 

The  same  conditions  hold  with  piles  driven  through  very  soft 
materials  to  rook,  if  precautions  are  taken  by  excavating  to  a 
certain  depth  below  their  tops  and  filling  the  trench  with  gravel, 
broken  stone,  or  concrete  to  prevent  lateral  movement.  In  any  of 
the  above  cases  there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  ample  supi>ort 
for  the  piles.  The  great  danger  arises  from  excessive  hammering 
on  the  piles,  by  which  they  are  crippled,  broken,  or  split  below  the 
ground,  rendering  them  unfit  for  any  purpose,  in  order  to  comply 
with  some  arbitrary  rule  that  the  penetration  at  the  last  blow  of  a 
hammer  weighing  2500  pounds  and  falling  30  feet  shall  not 
exceed  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  No  such  rule  should 
be  followed;  as  above  stated,  it  may  result  in  absolute  injury 
to  the  pile. 

406.  Piles  have  been  driven  for  many  important  purposes  into 
soft,  silty,  and  marshy  soils,  and  penetrating  to  60,  80,  or  even  100 
feet,  without  reaching  firm  soil  of  any  kind.  Such  piles  carry 
safely  from  10  to  25  tons  when  driven  from  38  to  60  feet  in  the 
ground,  the  penetration  at  the  last  blow  varying  from  3  to  18  inches. 
Such  facts  have  puzzled  both  theoretical  and  practical  men ;  and 
those  who  have  worked  out  formulae  for  the  bearing  power  of  piles 
admit  that  when  piles  are  driven  in  such  materials,  with  light  fall 
of  hammer  and  several  inches  or  even  feet  of  penetration,  it  can- 
not be  determined  by  such  formulae.  Although  possessing  little 
practical  value,  the  theoretical  and  empirical  lines  along  which 
such  formulae  have  been  evolved  will  be  briefly  described. 

407.  In  any  case  of  pile-driving  the  work  done  is  expressed  as 
a  quantity  by  the  product  of  the  weight  W  of  the  hammer  in 
pounds  by  the  fall  h  in  feet  =  \Mi  foot-pounds  of  energy.  This 
energy  is  expended  in  some  manner  during  the  penetration  or  set 
8  of  the  pile;  and  if  the  mean  resistance  or  bearing  power  is  called 

Wh 

P,  then,  considered  purely  as  a  question  of  dynamics,  P  =  — ;  or, 

if  h  is  in  feet  and  8  in  inches,  P  = . 

8 

In  this  relation  all  questions  concerning  the  elasticity  and  com- 
pressibility of  hammer,  pile,  and  soil ;  of  relative  weights  of  hammer 
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and  pile;  of  frictional  resistances  and  air  resistances — have  been 
eliminated.  Some  of  these  are  of  very  little  moment — such  as  the 
frictional  resistance  of  air  and  in  the  guides  of  the  driver,  elasti- 
city of  hammer  and  pile.  So  far  as  the  relative  weights  of  the 
hammer  and  pile  are  concerned,  it  may  simply  be  said  that  the 
hammer  should  always  be  as^eavy  as  the  pile;  generally  it  is  very 
much  heavier. 

With  these  causes  of  loss  eliminated,  the  energy  of  the  blow  is 
absorbed  in  some  or  all  of  the  following  ways : 

(1)  In  brooming  the  pile  at  head  or  point  or  at  some  intermedi- 
ate point,  or  in  all  at  the  same  time. 

Brooming  of  the  head  is  an  enormous  source  of  loss  of  energy, 
both  directly  and  in  cushioning  the  blow.  Some  brooming  always 
occurs.  This  can  be  remedied  by  cutting  the  broomed  part  off, 
thereby  presenting  a  firm,  solid  head  to  receive  the  blow.  Conse- 
quently this  need  not  enter  into  consideration,  so  far  as  a  formula 
is  concerned.  Brooming  of  the  pile  at  the  point  does  not  diminish 
the  energy  of  the  blow,  but  dissipates  it  without  any  useful  result. 
No  formula  doe^  or  can  provide  against  it. 

(2)  Bouncing  simply  means  that  all  the  energy  of  the  blow  can- 
not be  utilized  in  work.  It  occurs  while  the  pile  refuses  to  pene- 
trate, as  when  it  reaches  rock;  or  from  the  hammer  being  too  light 
or  its  striking  velocity  too  great,  or  both,  to  set  the  pile  in  motion 
before  it  reacts  elastically  with  more  force  than  the  hammer  is  ex- 
erting to  drive  it  down.  This  bouncing  means  so  much  absolutely 
wasted  energy,  because  the  energy  escapes  from  the  pile  before  it 
begins  to  move.  The  remedy  is  to  diminish  the  fall.  A  slight 
bounce  at  the  end  of  every  blow  should  occur. 

(3)  In  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  pile  and  the  static  grip  of 
the  earth  upon  it.     This  is  not  considered  in  the  formula. 

(4)  In  causing  the  pile  to  penetrate  against  the  earth's  resist- 
ance. 

408.  Therefore  the  only  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
external  resistance  to  motion  of  the  pile,  as  the  other  questions  are 
too  insignificant  to  consider;  are  either  self-compensating,  or  are 
not  capable  of  being  provided  for  in  a  formula;  or,  finally, 
can  be  eliminated,  as  in  brooming  by  cutting  the  part  off  or  in 
bouncing  by  reducing  the  fall  or  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
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hammer.  These  things  granted,  the  general  theory  upon  which 
Mr.  A.  M.  Wellington's  formula  is  deduced  is  briefly  discussed 

D  below.  Reasoning  from  the  general 
laws  of  friction  and  the  known  nature 
of  earthy  there  must  be,  at  the  mo- 
ment  of^  impact,  a  very  large  excess 
of  external  resistance  OD,  Fig.  182, 
I  due  (1)  to  the  excess  in  the  coeffi- 

o ^  J    '  cient  of  static  friction,  or  of  friction 

'"^  at  low  velocities  over  that  at  relatively 

high  velocities;  (2)  to  the  setting  of 
the  earth  around  and  into  the  irreg- 
ular surface  of  the  pile  between  the 
blows.  This  excessive  friction  at  the 
moment  of  impact  decreases  rapidly  to  some  point  £,  where  it  will 
have  a  much  reduced  value  S'C,  which  will  remain  sensibly  con- 
stant during  the  remainder  of  the  set.  Then  the  area  of  the  irregu- 
lar figure  ODEFSO  represents  the  foot-pounds  of  energy  expended 
=  Wh,  The  nearest  measure  of  the  future  bearing  power  of  the 
pile  will  be  the  comparatively  uniform  frictional  resistance  to  pen- 
etration SF  in  Fig.  182,  after  the  excessive  initial  resistance  has 
been  overcome,  since  this  excess  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  blow  on  the  pile,  and  a  smaller  continuous  pressure  of 
force  may  overcome  it;  and,  in  addition,  tremors,  seepage  of  water, 
and  yielding  of  the  surrounding  soil  may  overcome  it  The  prob- 
lem, then,  is  to  construct  a  rectangle 

OS'CB'  =  ODEFSO  =  OSFB'  +  DB'E  =  Wh. 

To  make  this  construction,  the  assumption  is  made  (based  entirely 
on  observation  of  the  behavior  of  piles  in  driving  and  on  a  study  of 
the  general  laws  of  friction)  that  the  decreasing  excess  resistance 
outlined  by  the  line  ED,  and  whose  value  in  foot-pounds  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  irregular  area  B'ED,  is  confined  within  the  £rst 
inch  of  penetration,  i.e.,  B'E  •=■  1;  and  the  initial  excess  B'D  = 
ZB'O  =  ZSF.     Then  the  triangle 

B'FD  =  WD  X  B'E  =  \{0B'  x  3)  x  1  =  \\0B\ 
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The  irregular  area  B'E'ED  =  i  of  the  triangle  B'ED  =  f  of 
\\0B'  =  OB'  X  1.    Then,  to  determine  the  Talue  of 

0B'^8F^8'(f, 

we  mast  add  to  the  rectangle  OB'FS  an  area  =  OB'  x  1,  which  is 
done  by  making  S8'  =  1  and  8'C'  =  OB'  =  B,  the  assumed  max- 
imum bearing  power  of  the  pile;  whence  Wh=^  B  x  {8+1). 


If  A  is  in  feet  and  8  in  inches. 


■B  =  J^; (278) 

and,  assuming  a  factor  of  safety  of  6, 

•R  =  /^ (279) 

This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Engineering  News  formula 
for  the  safe  bearing  power  of  piles. 

Assuming  weight  of  hammer  2500  pounds,  fall  30  feet,  penetra- 
tion 3  inches,  R  = r-— j =  37,500  pounds  is  the  value  of 

o  + 1 

the  bearing  power.  The  author  of  this  formula  claims  that  it  will 
always  give  safe  loads.  He  does  not  claim  absolute  accuracy,  and 
recommends  that  the  results  be  checked  by  actual  experiment, 
when  large  numbers  of  piles  are  to  be  driven  for  important  pur- 
poses, and  where  failure  would  be  likely  to  cause  great  loss  of  prop- 
erty,.or  even  of  life.  The  writer  has  studied  conditions  and  require- 
ments in  pile-driving,  and  in  addition  built  many  structures  on 
piles  driven  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  while  believing  that  no 
formula  based  simply  upon  the  relations  between  weight  and  fall  of 
hammer  and  the  average  penetration  in  the  last  few  blows  can  be 
implicitly  relied  on  under  all  conditions,  yet  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  commend  the  above  as  probably  tjie  most  rational,  simple  in  ap- 
plication, and,  under  usual  conditions,  as  safe  a  guide  as  any  other. 
There  are  many  other  formulae  used,  but  this  alone  is  given  as 
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developing  approximately  the  actual  mode  of  penetration  of  a  pil 
when  struck  with  a  hammer. 

409.  There  is  one  point  that  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  measui 
ing  the  bearing  power  of  piles,  when  actual  bearing  resistance  an< 
friction  of  the  soil  on  the  pile  surface  are  alone  considered,  an^ 
that  is  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  soil  as  the  pile  penetrates 
either  from  a  blow  or  steady  pressure  or  load.  Assuming  a  pile 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  and  15  inches  at  the  surface  € 
the  ground,  the  area  at  lower  point  is  nd^  -j-  4  =  3.1416  X  (9)' -^ 
=  63.6  square  inches,  at  top  =  3,1416  X  (15)"  -^  4  ==  176.72  squai 
inches,  and  increasing  regularly  between  these  limits.  When  a  pil 
settles  one  foot,  the  soil  must  be  pressed  outwards  for  the  who] 
length  of  the  pile  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  continually  incretv 
ing  area.  This  suggests  a  reason  for  the  observed  fact  that  piles  of  te 
settle  under  a  load  for  a  short  distance  and  then  stop.  On  th 
theory  of  the  great  reduction  in  frictional  resistance  after  one 
moving,  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  a  great  tendency  to  cot 
tinue  until  some  firm  soil  was  reached  but  for  this  continual  dii 
placement  and  consequent  check  to  the  reduction  in  the  frictiouj 
resistance  by  additional  pressure  developed. 

410,  The  only  other  view  that  will  be  taken  of  this  subje< 
disregards  entirely  the  consideration  of  the  weight  of  ham  me 
fall,  and  penetration  of  the  pile,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pi 
has  been  driven.  It  simply  considers  the  condition  of  a  stick  < 
timber  or  shaft  of  iron  imbedded  to  any  depth  in  the  material,  wha 
ever  its  nature,  and  whether  driven,  sunk  by  hand,  or  by  means  < 
the  water- jet,  and  after  such  an  interval  of  time  that  all  disturl 
ance  has  subsided,  the  material  having  closed  in  around  the  pile 
and  all  conditions  normal  and  permanent,  until  the  pile  actual] 
moves  or  settles  under  its  load,  aided  by  tremors,  seepage  of  wat< 
along  its  surface,  or  other  similar  causes. 

It  is  well  known  that,  regardless  of  all  the  sources  of  loss  k 
energy  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  disturbed  co 
dition  of  the  surrounding  soil  prevents  the  actual  penetration  du 
ing  the  process  of  driving  from  being  a  measure  of  the  suppor 
ing  power  of  the  pile.  Hence  it  is  contemplated  that  the  value  < 
the  penetration  8  in  eq.  (279)  shall  be  that  found  after  the  pile  h\ 
had  an  interval  of  rest  anywhere  from  1  to  24  hours  in  order  thj 
the  new  and  permanent  conditions  be  attained,  and  all  broomc 
portions  cut  off,  so  that  blows  may  be  delivered  on  a  firm  and  soli 
surface.     These  conditions  to  a  great  extent  render  the  applicatic 
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of  snch  formulsB  difficult,  except  on  a  few  test  piles  of  a  group, 
as  too  much  time  would  be  lost.  As  it  is,  8  to  20  piles  driven  in  a 
day  is  good  average  work. 

The  pile  being  in  plaoe  and  under  permanent  conditions,  regard- 
lesslj  of  how  it  got  there,  must  have  an  inherent  bearing  power 
measured  solely  by  the  resistance  or  bearing  power  of  the  material 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pile  and  the  frictional  resistance  of  the 
material  on  its  exposed  surface.  If,  then,  P  =  bearing  power  of 
the  pile,  R  =  the  bearing  resistance  of  the  soil  per  square  foot,  /  = 
the  frictional  resistance  per  square  foot  between  earth  and  timber, 
S  =  the  exposed  surface  of  the  pile  in  square  feet,  and  A  the  area 
of  cross-section  of  the  pile  at  its  lower  end,  then 

P  =  i?^  +  -F^ (280) 

As /varies  with  the  pressure,  it  would  be  greater  as  the  depth 
of  the  pile  in  the  soil  increases.  Under  any  circumstances  /  must 
be  determined  entirely  by  experiment,  and  deduced  by  a  large 
number  of  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  piles  in  a  great  variety 
of  material;  and  the  bearing  resistances  of  the  soil  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  similar  series  of  experiments  in  different  soils  and  at 
different  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Unfortunately 
our  knowledge  of  either  of  these  forces  is  meagre  and  unreliable. 
The  common  practice  is  to  allow  from  1000  to  5000  pounds,  accord- 
ing as  the  material  is  soft  and  silty  or  firm  and  compact,  as  gravel, 
sand,  and  clay  or  mixed  earths.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
resistance  must  then  be  ascribed  to  friction.  In  the  absence  of 
more  reliable  data  the  author  suggests  the  following  values: 

Table  XLVII. 

In  very  soft  silt  or  liquid  mud  iZ  =       0;  /  =  150 lbs. per  sq. ft. 

In  ordinary  clay  or  earth  (dry)  R  =  3000;  /  =  300  "     ''     " 

In        *'  "     "     "     (wet)  iZ  =  2000;  /  =  150  '*     "      " 

In  compact  hard  clay  R  =  5000;  /  =  300  '^     "      " 

In  sand  or  sand  and  gravel  R  =  5000;  /  =  500  «     "     " 

A  small  pile  12  inches  top,  11  inches  average,  and  10  inches 
at  bottom,  top  area  113.1  square  inches,  bottom  78.54  square  inches. 
Such  a  pile  driven  in  the  soil  presents  when  30  feet  long  about 
86.5  square  feet  of  surface  over  its  entire  length.  Applying,  then, 
eq.  (280),  F  =  RA  +fS. 
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Pounds  per  Pile 

In  soft  silt  Pi=z       OX  A     +  150  X  86.5 12,90^ 

In  dry  earth  P  =  3000  X  i^  +  300  X  86.5 27,60 

In  wet  earth  P  =  2000  X  77^  +  150  X  86.5 14,00' 

In  hard  clay  P  =  5000  X  ^  +  300  X  86.5 29,60* 

In  sand  and  gravel  P  =  5000  X  ffj  +  500  X  86.5 48,25 

When  driven  from  60  to  70  feet  in  the  ground  the  softest  of  th 
above  materials  will  carry  the  heavy  loads  mentioned  in  paragraph 
384  and  405. 

411.  Bankine's  theory  of  earth-pressure  can  be  easily  applie 
to  the  bearing  power  of  piles.     Let 

w  =  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  material; 

A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  pile  at  the  bottom; 

9;.=:  depth  of  pile  in  the  soil; 

8  =  area  of  exterior  surface  of  pile; 

/  =  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  earth  on  the  pile  surface. 
Then,  as  in  paragraph  398,  eq.  (277),  the  bearing  power  of  the  eart 

against  the  foot  of  the  pile  =  An^xl    J^   . — ^j  . 

The  horizontal  intensity  of  pressure  against  the  pile  at  any  dept! 

1  —  sin  0    .  .  .  ,    . 

X  =  wx^ — ; — r — ::    for    mmimum,  and    for    maximum    intensit 

1  +  sin  0  ' 

=  wx- r — T ;  and  if  /  is  the  coefficient  of  friction,  then  th 

1  —  sm  0  "^ 

.   .       ..       ^  *  .  X-  ^     1  —  sin  0  .     1  +  sin  0         ,  . 

intensity  of  friction  =  fwx-—. — ; — ^  or  fwx~ — ; — ^;  and  fo 

•^  -^      1  +  sm  0        -^      1  —  sm  0' 

mean  or  average  friction  over  entire  lengths  of  the  pile 

Sfwxl  —  sin  0  Sfwx  1  +  sin  0 

2     1  +  sin  0    ^^    "T"  1  -  sin  0* 

Then  for  the  total  bearing  power  of  the  pile 

^         .      /!•  +  sin  0\'   ,   Sfwx  /I  -  sin  0\      .  . 
P  =  Awxl—^ — r—^]  +  -^'^—  h— — ^-^)  minimum;  (281 
\1  —  sm  0/  2     \1  +  sin  0/  *  ^ 

D/        A      (^  +  sin  0\'    ,   Sfivx  /I  +  sin  0\  .  .^ 

P'  =  Awx\--^ — ;— ^    +  ^— -  L— -  .— ^7    maximum.  (282 
\1  —  sin  0/  2     \1  —  sin  0/  ^ 
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The  only  uncertain  terms  in  thes^  equations  are  the  Talues  of 
0  and/.     Valaes  for  0  have  been  given  in  tables. 

The  writer  is  unable  to  find  any  values  of /for  timber  on  earth. 
For  masonry  on  dry  clay  0  =  27°,/=  0.51;  for  masonry  on  moist 
clay,  0  =  14°  to  18^%/=  0.33;  for  wood  on  wood  (dry),  0  =  14° 
to  264°,/=  0.25  to  0.5. 

By  actual  experiment  on  piles  in  liquid  mud  the  frictional 
resistance  was  estimated  at  144  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface 
on  a  pile  30  feet  in  the  material;  then  at  a  depth  of  15  feet  the 
weight  of  the  material  per  unit  of  area  =  1500  pounds,  would  give 
approximately  an  intensity  of  horizontal  pressure  =  1440  pounds. 
Hence  in  this  case/=  j^  =  0.1.  This  value  will  be  used  in  the 
following  example:  Let  A  =  j— ^  =  0.545,  as  in  preceding  ex- 
amples; w  =  110 pounds;  a;  =  30 feet;  ^=  86.5; /=  0.1;  0  =  15°; 

,  /1+  sin  0V      ^  ,^^     1+  sin  0      ^  ^     1—  sin  0      ^  ^^ 

hence  1,       .      A  =2.89;  ,^   .        =1.7;  t— -r— ^  =  0.59. 

\1  —  sin  0/  1—  sin  (p  1  +  sm  0 

Substituting  in  eqs.  (281)  and  (282),  above,  P  =  0.545  x  110 
X  30  X  2.89  + 110  X  0.1  X  15  X  86.5  X  0.59  =  13,620  as  the  mini- 
mum bearing  resistance  or  bearing  power,  P'  =  0.545  x  110  x  30 
X  2.89  + 110  X  0.1  X  15  X  86.5  X  1.7  =  29,461  as  the  maximum 
bearing  resistance.  This  would  correspond  with  wet  clay  as  found 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  For  other  materials  and  depths  sunk 
it  is  necessary  simply  to  substitute  proper  values  for  x,  0,  w,/,  S, 
and  A. 

If  proper  values  of  0,  S,  and  /  in  equations  above  are  deter- 
mined by  experiment,  it  would  seem  that  these  formulae  would  pro- 
duce better  and  more  reliable  results  than  the  more  common  f  ormulsB 
would. 

In  the  absence  of  good  precedents  and  accurate  data  the  writer 
recommends  the  determination  of  the  bearing  power  of  piles  by 
actual  experiment  in  any  particular  case  requiring  the  use  of  piles 
for  heavy  loads  and  important  structures. 

412.  Water-jet. — If  a  small  pipe  be  fastened  to  a  pile,  its  lower 
end  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pile,  and  its  upper  end  con- 
nected by  a  hose  to  a  force-pump,  the  pile  can  be  lowered  very 
rapidly  through  almost  any  material,  excepting  rock,  by  forcing 
water  through  the  pipe.  This,  issuing  with  great  pressure  at  the 
point  of  the  pile,  loosens  the  material,  and  the  pile  will  often  sink 
under  its  own  weight;  if  not,  weights  can  be  placed  on  it,  or  it  may 
be  struck  with  light  blows  of  a  hammer.    Great  depths  have  been 
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reached  by  this  process.  It  is  especially  advantageous  in  compact 
sand  and  gravel,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to  many  blows  of  a 
heavy  hammer  in  such  materials. 

FOUNDATIONS   IN   WATER. 

413.  For  foundations  under  water,  either  on  the  natural  beds 
of  the  lake  or  stream,  or  at  great  depths  below  the  beds,  the  pre- 
paration and  construction  will  be  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
various  methods  already  explained  for  foundation- beds  and  founda- 
tions on  land,  and  no  further  description  will  be  needed. 

The  important  problem  in  this  case  is  the  selection  and  em- 
ployment of  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  foundation-beds,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  scouring  action  of  currents. 

This  naturally  divides  the  subject  into  the  following  cases:  (I) 
Where  the  water  is  shallow  and  has  no  current;  (2)  where  the 
water  is  shallow  and  there  is  a  current;  (3)  where  the  water  is 
from  15  to  20  feet  deep  and  has  no  current,  (4)  where  there  is  a 
current,  and  when  in  cases  (3)  and  (4)  the  structure  is  of  no  very 
great  magnitude;  and  (5)  where  it  is  necessary,  owing  to  tbe  magni- 
tude of  the  structure,  to  reach  great  depths  below  the  water  surface, 
varying,  we  may  say,  from  30  to  200  feet.  This  case  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Deep  Foundations. 

414.  In  case  (1)  a  simple  earthen  dam  can  be  constructed 
around  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  structure.  The  thickness 
of  this  dam  need  not  be  over  from  3  to  5  feet  at  the  top,  and  its 
height  above  water  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  side  slopes  should  not 
be  less  than  from  2  to  1  to  3  to  1 ;  they,  however,  will  assume  an 
angle  of  repose  depending  upon  the  material  used.  These  consid- 
erations will  determine  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  dam.  If  any 
depth  of  excavation  is  to  be  made  in  the  bed,  widths  for  similar 
slopes  must  be  provided  and  the  dimensions  of  the  dam  corre- 
spondingly increased.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  the  bed 
excavated  and  levelled  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  pressure,  and  upon  this  timber,  concrete,  or  masonry  may  be 
commenced,  or,  if  necessary,  piles  can  be  driven. 

416.  If,  as  in  case  (2),  there  is  a  current,  earth  dams  alone  will 
not  answer.  The  space  may,  however,  be  closed  by  driving  a  few 
long  piles,  to  which  are  fastened  horizontal  pieces  of  timber  called 
wales;  outside  or  between  these  plank  or  sheet-piles  are  driven  into 
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the  soil,  and  spiked  to  the  wales,  or  they  may  be  driven  between 
two  wale-pieces.  The  guide-piles  need  not  be  over  8  or  10  inches 
in  diameter,  and  driven  6  or  8  feet  apart;  the  wales  are  6  X  4  or 
6x6  inches,  and  the  sheel-piles  2  to  3  inches  thick.  Earth  should 
then  be  piled  up  around  and  against  the  sheeting — gravelly  or  sandy 
clay  will  be  best, — and  the  exposed  surface  should  be  riprapped  or 
paved  with  stone.  Such  a  dam  will  usually  require  bracing  on  the 
inside  to  resist  the  water  pressure,  but  if  it  is  made  large  enough 
earth  can  be  piled  against  the  sheeting  on  the  inside,  this  is  the 
better  plan.  It  is  always  bad  practice  to  make  such  dams  too 
amalL  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  bed  prepared  as  be- 
fore described.  The  sheeting  is  sometimes  made  6  or  8  inches 
thick,  tongued  and  grooved.  This  arrangement  will  make  a  strong 
dam.  Sometimes  two  or  three  layers  of  plank  are  driven,  breaking 
joints.     These  cases  are  represented  in  Fig.  183.    The  drawing 


4      A- 

PLAN  OF  WALL  a.  D. 


Fig.  183. 

shows  a  vertical  section  through  the  coffer-dam.  The  left  wall  is 
shown  with  earthen  embankment  on  both  sides,  the  outer  slope 
covered  with  broken  stone.  On  the  right  a  single  wall  with  tongued 
and  grooved  sheeting.  Plans  of  left  and  right  walls  are  shown  on 
the  right.  Instead  of  the  tongue  and  groove  proper,  as  shown  at 
A,  both  pieces  may  be  grooved  and  planks  3  to  5  inches  wide 
and  2  inches  thick  are  driven  into  the  grooves  of  the  adjacent 
pieces,  as  shown  at  B,  in  the  plan.  This  latter  arrangement  will 
generally  prove  more  convenient  and  satisfactory,  as  the  perfect 
contact  of  the  sheeting  plank  will  not  be  necessary.  At  C  in  Fig. 
183  shores  or  braces  are  shown  resting  against  the  main  piles  at 
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their  upper  extremities,  and  against  posts  driven  into  the  soil 
their  lower  extremities. 

416.  This  construction  can  be  made  in  somewhat  deeper  wat 
but  the  main  piles  must  be  at  least  12  Inches  in  diameter^  driv 
well  into  the  bottom  and  placed  close  together,  as  the  braces  cam 
be  placed  until  the  water  is  pumped  out,  they  must  carry  foi 
while  the  entire  water  pressure;  and,  in  addition,  ample  room  mi 
be  left  on  the  inside  between  the  timber  wall  and  the  excavation 
order  that  the  braces  may  be  well  supported.  The  general  probl 
of  fluid  pressure  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Reservoir  Wa! 
Its  practical  application  will  be  given  in  this  place.    Fig.  1 


Fig.  184. 

represents  an  oblique  view  of  a  part  of  one  side  of  a  single-w 
coffer-dam.  The  depth  of  the  water  is  taken  at  10  feet.  HM^  L 
and  KU VkTQ  three  of  the  main  piles;  BC  =  OD  =  i?0  =  10  fe 
the  depth  of  the  water;  BGRST the  water  surface;  CDOEFA  t 
bed  of  the  river;  a. . .  a,  the  sheet-piles;  P,  P,  the  braces;  §, 
the  posts  to  support  braces;  7,  the  excavation  on  the  interior.  T 
drawing  is  not  made  to  exact  scale,  as  it  is  intended  to  show  co 
spicuously  certain  parts  and  details.  It  is  required  to  find  t 
diameter  of  the  main  piles  when  4  feet  apart  in  the  clear  or  5  fe 
centres,  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  sheet-piles,  these  being 
inches  wide,  the  pressure  acting  on  10  feet  of  their  lengths.  T 
extreme  maximum  fibre  strain  is  not  to  exceed  1000  pounds,  ai 
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the  dimensions  of  the  braces  Py  which  are  7  feet  long,  must  be  such 
that  the  maximum  fibre  strain  on  the  main  pile  shall  not  exceed 
the  limit  above  given;  the  braces  assumed  to  bear  safely  500 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  their  cross-sections.  In  order  that  the 
sheeting  may  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  main  piles,  a  wale-piece 
should  be  placed  against  the  piles  at  \  of  the  depth  of  the  water 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  that  is,  i  X  10  feet,  as  shown  at  IVW, 
in  addition  to  the  one  near  the  top,  usually  at  or  a  little  above  the 
water  surface.  The  pressure  on  any  main  pile  will  be  equal  to  the 
pressure  on  an  area  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  water  multiplied  by 
a  distance  xy,  extending  between  the  points  half  way  between  the 
pile  under  consideration,  L^  and  the  adjacent  piles  H  and  K  on 
either  side;  and  as  the  main  piles  are  all  equally  distant,  this  dis- 
tance will  be  equal  to  the  distance  between  adjacent  piles  H,  L^ 
LyK^b  feet  centres.  The  area  supported  by  each  pile  =  5  x 
10  =  50  square  feet.  As  in  a  fluid,  the  pressure  is  zero  at  the  sur- 
face and  simply  increases  with  the  depth,  and  at  any  point  below 
the  surface  the  intensity  is  equal  in  all  directions  and  acts  normal 
to  the  surface  pressed.  If,  then,  in  Pig.  IS^,  BO  =  RO  he  taken  to 
represent  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  at  C  and  Z>,  then, 
laying  off  horizontal  lines  CA  and  OE  equal  to  BC,  they  will  repre- 
sent the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure.  If,  then,  the  lines  AB 
and  ER  be  drawn,  the  horizontal  ordinates  of  the  triangles  BAO 
and  REO  will  represent  the  intensities  at  any  given  depth,  and 
the  weight  of  the  triangular  prism  ABC  ROE  mil  represent  the 
total  pressure  on  the  side  of  a  portion  of  the  dam,  one  half  of  this 
will  be  the  pressure  supported  by  each  main  pile.  This  pressure 
is  uniformly  varying  and  distributed  over  the  vertical  surface  sup- 
ported by  each  pile;  but  the  pressure  is  concentrated  by  the  con- 
struction at  the  wale-piece  IVW,  Pig.  184,  or  Fin  the  figure.  This 
being  placed  at  one  third  of  the  depth  from  the  bottom  is  the 
point  of  action  of  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  water,  which  acting 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  of  pressure,  this  point  g 
is  one  third  the  depth  from  the  bottom.  The  effect  then  is  the 
same  in  either  case.  Hence  the  main  pile  iiVis  in  the  condition  of 
a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  D  and  free  at  the  other,  and  acted  upon 
by  uniformly  varying  load,  or  its  equivalent  resultant  load  applied 

at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

fj 
Then,  from  equation  (139),  M^  =  ^  in  which  (from  table  45), 
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J  =  — ,  y  =  Ty  and  the  radius  =  id,  the  diameter  of  the  pile. 
Then  M^  =  ^^-^  =  m  Wl,  the  bending  moment,  from  which 

The  preflBure  W=  area  ROE  x  OiJ  X  w';  w'  =  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  =  62^  pounds;  area  ROE  =  \R0  X  EO 
=  i  X  10  X  10  =  50;  and  GR  =  5.  .\  W=  50  X  5  X  62^  =  15,625 
pounds;  and  as  the  load  is  concentrated  at  V,  tn  =  i,  /=  1000, 
n  =  3.1416,  and  /  =  10  feet  =  120  inches.  Substituting,  we  find 
r  =  9.3  inches  and  d  =  18.6  inches.  This  diameter  of  main  pile 
would  be  required  without  braces.  If,  then,  we  assume  the  braces 
P  to  be  6  X  6  inches  =  36  square  inches,  and  allow  300  pounds  per 
square  inch,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  the  braces 
will  be  36  X  300  =  10,800  pounds.  Then  in  eq.  (283),  W  =  15,625 
—  10,800  =  4825  pounds,  and  r  =  6.2,  and  the  diameter  =  12.4 
inches.  If  square  piles  are  used,  then  mWl  =:  nf  bd*,  «  =  6, 
d'=  12,  and  other  values  as  above;  then  6  =  8,  or  if  (2  =  10^,  then 
b  =  10^  inches.  With  a  pile  12  inches  in  diameter,  since  the 
braces  cannot  be  inserted  until  the  water  is  pumped  out,  the  piles 
will  have  to  carry  the  entire  pressure  for  a  time.    Then,  from  eq. 

(283),  the  fibre  strain  /  =  — i — ,  r  =  6.    Hence  the  fibre  strain 

would  be  /  =  3700  pounds.    Good  timber  would  stand  this  press- 
ure if  brought  to  bear  very  gradually  and  not  left  unsupported  too 

WP 
long.    The  deflection  under  this  load  would  be  v,  =  i  „jy  in  which 

W=  15,625;  Z  =  ^  X  10  feet  =  40  inches;  E  =  1,500,000;  /=^ 

3.1416  X  (6)*      ,^,^^«  ^««.     ^ 

= ^  '  =  1017.88.    .-.  V,  =  0.22  inch. 

The  sheeting  plank  being  supported  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  also  at  the  wale-piece  6.67  feet  below,  will  only  have  a  clear 
length  of  6.67  feet.  The  pressure,  then,  on  a  plank  12  inches  wide 
will  be  i(6.67  X  6.67)  x  1  X  62^  =  1391  pounds.  The  resultant  act- 
iiiir  i  X  6.67  from  the  lower  waling-piece,  the  reaction  at  this  point 
will  be  J  X  1391  =  928  pounds.      Its  moment   =  928  X  26.64 
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=  24,722  pounds  =  i  X  1000  X  12  xd*.  .\  d  =  3.5  inches  for  the 
thickness.    With  the  above  pressure  at  the  centre  of  its  length,  the 

1  Wf 
deflection  r,  =  jg  -^rf  =  0.0004  inch,  which  could  not  hurt  any- 
thing. The  main  piles  should  be  driven  well  into  clay,  or  sand 
and  gravel — better  through  the  latter  into  clay,  if  practicable.  The 
sheet-piles  need  not  be  driven  over  1^  to  2  feet  into  the  bed;  these 
are  not  supposed  to  add  any  resistance  to  overturning  bodily  of  the 
sides.     The  uniform  pressure  is  treated  as  a  single  force. 

417.  If,  however,  the  main  piles  are  omitted,  the  sheet-piles 
should  be  well  driven  as  stated  above  for  the  main  piles,  or  at  least 
every  other  one,  and  wale-pieces  bolted  to  them  at  the  water  sur- 
face. In  this  case  the  sheet-piles  would  have  a  free  length  of  ten 
feet,  and  would  be  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and 
loaded  at  the  distance  of  3.33  feet  =  40  inches  from  the  bed.    The 

load  on  each  piece,  if  ten  inches  broad,  would  be  —  X  10  x  5  x  62^ 

=  2604  pounds,  moment  of  bending  M^  =  2604  x  40  =  104,160  foot- 
pounds =  t  X  1000  X  10  X  tf .  /.  d  =  7.9,  or,  say,  8  inches.  With 
grooves  2^  X  3  inches,  into  which  planks  2i  X  2f  can  be  driven. 

418.  In  Fig.  185  is  shown  a  vertical  cross-section  of  a  double- 
walJ  coffer-dam,  in  which  clay  puddle  is  deposited  between  the 


walls  in  order  to  prevent  leaks,  and,  as  commonly  stated,  to  give 
stability  to  the  walls  and  prevent  overturning  by  the  pressure  of 
the  water. 

Mr.  Rankine  states  that  for  any  depth  of  water  under  ten  feet 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  dam  should  be  equal  to  the  depth, 
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And  for  greater  depths  than  ten  feet  add  one  foot  for  each  three  fee 
over  ten  feet.  This  is  to  give  stability  to  the  walls.  From  two  to  fiv 
f^et  of  clay  paddle  is  necessary  to  prevent  leakage. 

This  statement  has  been  repeated  in  books  published  ever  sinct 
and  no  doubt  taught  in  schools.  No  special  reasons  have  bee 
given  for  this  assumption.  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  theor 
setting  forth  the  principles  by  which  the  proper  thickness  can  l 
determined. 

Having  given  the  only  rule  known  to  the  author  for  the  prop« 
thickness^  he  proposes  to  discuss  this  question  from  what  seems  t 
him  the  proper  standpoint.  The  experience  derived  from  the  coi 
struction  of  many  coffer-dams  under  his  supervision  fully  confirn 
the  principles  to  be  stated. 

Fig.  186  shows  a  plan  and  Fig.  185  a  vertical  section  of 
double-wall  coffer-dam  as  usually  constructed. 


419.  This  represents  a  coffer-dam. which  was  designed  to  can 
a  pressure  due  to  a  depth  of  water  of  15  feet,  and  an  excavatio 
through  about  6  or  7  feet  of  gravel  and  sand  to  an  underlying  be 
of  hard  clay,  upon  which  a  combined  timber  and  concrete  bas 
about  3  feet  thick  was  formed.  An  excavation  for  this  was  mad 
in  the  hard  clay.  This  was  done  although  the  surface  of  the  cla 
was  practically  level,  as  the  structure  could  thus  be  better  boude 
into  it.  The  height  of  the  pier  was  97.32  feet,  built  of  sandstont 
top  dimensions,  9  x  23  feet;  bottom  of  neat  work,  42.2  x  16.5 
feet.  The  great  increase  in  length  was  due  to  the  addition  c 
circular  ends  below  high- water  level. 

Four  offset  courses  increased  these  dimensions  to  49.0  x  23.0  fee 
The  concrete  base  gave  an  additional  increase  of  5  feet,  makiu 
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the  extreme  bottom  dimensions  54.0  X  28.0  feet.  Profiting  by  the 
almost  complete  failure  of  another  dam,  which  could  be  attributed 
to  either  one  of  three  following  causes:  (1)  Short  piles  not  driven 
deep  enough  into  the  bed  of  the  stream;  (2)  piles  of  too  small  di- 
ameter; (3)  making  the  enclosed  area  too  small,  requiring  the  exca- 
Tation  for  the  masonry  to  be  carried  too  close  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  dam.  The  failure  was  due  to  causes  (1)  and  (3).  The  writer, 
with  these  experiences  and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  probable 
rises  in  the  river,  and  the  importance  of  completing  the  founda- 
tions as  rapidly  as  possible,  determined  to  make  no  mistake  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  Interior  bracing  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
great  dimensions  required.  The  methods  of  constructing  an  inner 
crib,  open  top  and  bottom,  and  sinking  this  by  weights  and  excava- 
tion in  the  interior,  thereby  holding  the  sides  of  the  dam  in  place, 
are  fully  explained  by  the  author  in  a  special  volume  on  Founda- 
tions. 

Sawed  white-oak  piles  12  x  12  inches  at  top,  10  X  10  inches  at 
bottom,  were  ordered.  These  were  25  feet  long.  They  were  driven 
four  centres  in  each  row.  The  intention  was  to  have  the  rows 
7  feet  6  inches  centre  to  centre,  8  feet  6  inches  ^out  to  out,  which 
would  give  5  feet  in  thickness  of  puddle.  Owing  to  bad  alignment 
of  the  piles  the  puddle  filling  varied  from  2^  to  5  feet  in  thickness. 
A  margin  of  at  least  10  feet  was  provided  between  the  bottom  di- 
mensions of  masonry  and  the  inner  lines  of  the  sides  of  the  dam, 
making  the  clear  area  of  the  dam  74.0  x  48.0  feet.  The  water  was 
pumped  out  under  a  head  not  exceeding  10  feet.  There  was  no 
excessive  leak  at  any  point  of  the  dam,  no  evidence  of  yielding. 
The  usual  bulging  of  the  sheet-piles,  which  were  only  2  to  2| 
inches  thick,  was  observable.  This  the  writer  attributes  mainly  to 
the  swelling  of  the  clay  when  it  is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the 
subsequent  ramming. 

The  main  piles  were  driven  through  the  gravel  and  from  1  to  2 
feet  in  the  clay,  using  the  ordinary  pile-driver.  The  sheet-piling 
was  driven  by  mauls  a  depth  of  1^  to  2  feet  in  the  gravel  and  sand. 
After  pumping  out  the  water,  both  for  economy  and  for  sup- 
porting the  dam  on  the  inside,  it  was  determined  to  shovel  as  much 
of  the  material  as  practicable  from  the  centre  portion  to  the  sides, 
banking  it  against  the  walls  of  the  dam.  The  extra  weight,  the 
finer  material,  and  the  water  present  caused  the  material  to  slip  or 
flow  back.  In  order  to  support  this,  two  rows  of  12  x  12  inch  tim- 
ber were  laid  so  as  to  enclose  only  the  actual  area  of  the  base  of  the 
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from  the  condition  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other 
to  that  of  a  beam  supported  or  partially  fixed  at  both  ends,  the  tie- 
rod  at  the  top  bringing  about  this  condition.  If  these  views  are 
correct,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  principles  discussed  in  para- 
graph 416  and  Pig.  184  to  the  condition  of  stability  for  the  inner 
wall  of  the  dam,  acted  upon  by  the  water  pressure  alone.  As  the 
depth  of  water  increases  the  number  of  wale-pieces  should  be  in- 
creased, so  that  the  unsupported  length  of  the  sheeting  plank  shall 
•  never  exceed  5  or  7  feet.  Hence  the  thickness  of  the  sheeting 
plank  need  not  be  increased  as  the  depth  of  water  increases. 

421.  Apply  these  principles  to  the  dam,  Figs.  185,  186,  assum- 
ing a  depth  of  10  feet  of  water  =  AB,  and  that  the*  centre  of 
pressure  is  3^  feet  from  the  bottom  B,  at  which  point  the  middle 
wale-piece  is  placed.  This  would  leave  the  unsupported  length  of 
the  upper  section  of  sheeting  about  10  feet.  But  the  pressure  is  not 
great  near  the  surface,  and  if  considered  necessary  another  wale 
could  be  placed;  and  since  the  main  piles  are  4  feet  centres,  the 
pressure  borne  by  each  pile  =  i(10  x  10)  x  4  X  62^  =  12,500 
pounds,  and  the  reaction  at  the  bottom  is  f  X  12,500  =  8334 
pounds.  ?  =  3^  feet  =  40  inches;  then  the  moment  3£^  =  8334 
X  40  =  I  X  1200  X  144  X  *.  .'.  5  =  11.5  inches.  That  is,  the 
cross-section  of  the  pile  should  be  12  x  11.5  inches,  which  would 
be  very  close  to  its  dimensions  at  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  allow- 
able fibre  strain  for  good  oak  is  taken  at  1200  pounds.  This  dam 
was  subjected  to  several  rises  in  the  river,  producing  a  pressure  due 
to  a  head  of  water  from  12  to  15  feet,  but  only  after  it  was  well 
supported  on  the  interior  by  the  earth  piled  against  it.  In  any 
depth  of  water  over  12  to  15  feet  the  writer  would  recommend  some 
other  method  of  construction  unless  the  dam  is  strongly  braced  by 
timbers  from  side  to  side.  When  thus  braced  the  writer  has  used 
sin^e-wall  dams  in  water  40  feet  deep.  This  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  Deep  Foundations. 

422.  The  above  theory  of  the  stability  of  coffer-dams  is  in  no 
manner  affected  by  the  fact  that  often  three  rows  of  main  and 
sheet  piles  have  been  driven  where  the  water  was  very  deep.  The 
inner  wall  will  fail  if  the  excavation  on  the  interior  is  made  too 
close  to  it,  regardlessly  of  the  thickness  of  the  puddle  or  the  number 
of  timber  walls.  The  tops  of  the  inner  rows  of  piles  are  more  firmly 
held  in  place,  as  there  are  two  fixed  walls  instead  of  one  to  which 
they  are  anchored.  But  the  top  reaction  of  the  pressure  is  relatively 
small,  and  decreases  rapidly  as  the  lower  extremities  of  the  piles  are 
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pressed  inwards.  When  the  inner  wall  fails,  it  is  true  that  the  dam 
as  a  whole  may  not  fail;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  middle 
or  second  wall  is  supported  on  the  interior  by  a  sloping  embank- 
ment of  earth,  whose  base  is  the  original  clear  width  between  the 
inner  wall  and  the  masonry  increased  by  the  width  between  the 
inner  and  middle  walls.  Equal  stability  would  have  been  secured 
had  only  two  walls  been  built,  leaving  the  inner  of  the  three  out  en- 
tirely, only  increasing  the  area  of  the  inclosed  space;  the  only  advan- 
tage with  three  walls  consists  in  a  feeling  of  security  that  if,  from  , 
defects  in  material  and  construction,  the  inner  wall  should  fail  dur- 
ing the  pumping  out  of  the  water,  the  entire  work  would  not 
ooliapse,  as  the  construction  enables  us  to  hold  a  mass  of  material 
in  position  and  readiness  to  form  a  sloping  bank  against  the  middle 
wall,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  originally  the  inner  waU. 
If  a  coffer-dam  of  sufficiently  large  dimensions  has  been  con- 
structed, there  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for  failure  after  the  water  has 
been  pumped  out,  as  braces  or  an  embankment  against  the  interior 
^all  can,  and  should,  be  rapidly  placed  in  position.  The  great 
danger  to  coffer-dams  arises  from  the  difficulty,  if  not  impractica- 
bility, of  bracing  the  sides  and  ends  until  the  water  is  pumped  out. 

A  strong  system  of  bracing,  framed  and  floating,  and  sinking  as 
the  water  lowers,  can  be  stopped  and  wedged  against  the  sides  at 
any  desired  point,  or  simply  allowed  to  sink  and  be  in  the  position 
to  support  the  sides  if  necessary;  or  the  inner  or  third  wall,  even  if 
constructed  but  poorly,  will  hold  the  material  to  give  support  to 
the  middle  wall.  This  inner  wall,  if  it  stands,  can  do  no  harm ;  if 
it  fails,  it  has  served  at  least  a  good  purpose,  and  can  be  removed 
without  impairing  the  strength  or  stability  of  the  dam. 

The  above  theory  simply  resolves  itself  into  the  following: 
Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  timber  walls  and  puddle  filling 
between  them,  the  unbalanced  inward  pressure  is  due  solely  to  the 
water  pressure  on  the  outside,  which  is  simply  transmitted  to  the 
inside  wall  and  entirely  supported  by  it.  The  outer  walls,  whether 
one,  two,  or  more,  simply  act  as  fixed  supports  to  which  the  inner 
wall  is  tied  by  iron  rods  near  their  tops.  So  long  as  the  piles  of 
the  inner  walls  are  not  undermined,  or  their  support  is  not  too 
much  diminished  by  excavation  on  the  interior  of  the  dam,  any  ten- 
<lency  to  orerturn  bodily  is  converted  into  a  transverse  strain  on  the 
main  (sheeting-piles  are  not  considered)  piles,  which  are  in  the 
<;ondition  of  beams  supported,  or,  rather,  restrained  more  or  less 
rij(idly,  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  with  a  uniformly  varying  load 
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eqniyalent  to  the  uniformly  varying  pressure  of  water.  In  order  to 
derire  the  full  benefit  from  tieing  the  inner  wall  to  the  outer  ones 
the  iron  tie-rods  should  be  placed  at  points  one  third  of  the  depth 
of  water  from  the  bottom^  and  also  near  the  top  of  the  piles. 

423.  Frequently  the  bed  of  a  river  is  composed  of  a  firm  ma- 
iensi,  or  rock.  This  can  be  levelled  by  dredging  in  case  of  earthy 
or  by  blasting  in  case  of  rock;  if  the  bed  is  of  softer  materials^ 
piles  can  be  driven  and  cut  oft  level  either  at  or  near  the  bed  of  the 
rirer.  In  any  of  these  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  to  construct  float- 
ing a  platform  of  four  or  more  courses  of  timber  well  bolted  together. 
On  tMs  a  single-wall  coffer-dam^  composed  of  vertical  posts  framed 
into  caps  and  siUs,  is  constructed;  long  pieces  are  placed  over  the 
top,  projecting  one  or  two  feet,  and  iron  bolts  are  used  to  connect 
these  securely  with  the  bottom  platform.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  one  or  two  courses  of  plank,  according  to  their  height;  the 
inner  course  is  usually  placed  diagonally,  the  outer  horizontally. 
The  entire  outside  is  well  calked.  One  or  two  courses  of  masonry 
are  bailt  on  the  inside  to  give  it  ballast.  It  is  then  floated  over  the 
site  prepared. 

The  masonry  is  built  until  it  nearly  reaches  its  bed.  It  is  then 
located  in  position  and  sunk  on  its  bed  by  letting  in  water.  If 
it  aits  level  and  true,  the  masonry  is  continued;  if  not,  the  water  is 
pumped  out,  allowing  it  to  float,  its  position  is  readjusted,  and  it 
is  sunk  again.     (See  Fig.  187.) 
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Haterlal  dredged  out  to  f  lim  bed 


Clay,  Sand  or  Qravel  bed 

Pig.  187. 


Instead  of  using  timber  for  the  platform  and  sides,  the  entire 
caisson  has  been  made  with  thick  concrete  bottom  and  sides  en- 
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closing  an  open  space;  or  the  timber  bottom  can  be  used^  upon 
which  are  constructed  relatively  thin  walls  of  cement  concrete, 
or  of  brick  and  stone  laid  in  cement  mortar.  These  are  floated 
to  their  proper  positions,  and  sunk  by  building  up  the  walls,  or 
filling  the  interior  with  masonry  on  concrete.  Timber  caissons 
are  doubtless  to  be  preferred.  Fig.  187  shows  a  timber  caisson  sink- 
ing on  a  firm  bed  levelled  by  dredging,  the  lower  braces  removed, 
and  the  sides  supported  by  blocking  against  the  masonry;  the 
upper  braces  in  place,  and  to  be  removed  and  blocking  substituted 
when  the  masonry  reaches  them.  In  soft  materials  the  caisson 
should  rest  on  piles  cut  off  at  a  level. 

424.  Cribs  are  often  built  and  sunk  by  weighting  the  pockets 
with  broken  stone,  on  a  bed  prepared  as  in  the  last  paragraph.  In 
case  of  a  rock  bed,  if  much  out  of  level,  instead  of  blasting,  broken 
stone  is  deposited  and  well  levelled  off  by  divers.  Either  the  crib 
or  open  caisson  can  be  sunk  resting  on  the  broken  stone. 

425.  Iron  cylinders  can  be  sunk  around  a  cluster  of  piles,  or, 
omitting  the  piles,  they  may  be  sunk  either  by  dredging  the 
material  from  the  interior  and  loading  the  cylinder  until  it  sinks 
to  the  proper  depth ;  or  the  cylinders  may  be  closed  at  the  top  and 
made  air-tight  at  all  joints,  and  by  connecting  an  air-lock  with  the 
upper  section  compressed  air  may  be  used  in  sinking  the  cylinder. 
In  either  case  the  cylinders  are  usually  filled  with  concrete.  In 
the  first  case,  which  will  be  further  explained  under  Wells  for 
Foundations,  the  concrete  has  to  be  deposited  under  water,  which  is 
always  objectionable,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  the 
second,  the  water  is  kept  out  by  the  compressed  air,  and  the  con- 
crete is  deposited  in  the  dry.  This  method  will  be  explained  under 
the  head  of  Pneumatic  Caissons  or  Cylinders. 


DEEP  AND   DIFFICULT  FOUNDATIONS. 

426.  Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  foundations  by  (1> 
well-sinking,  (2)  open  cribs,  (3)  pneumatic  caissons,  (4)  and  iron 
or  timber  screw-piles. 

The  methods  of  well-sinking  and  open*  cribs  are  similar.  The 
design  and  construction  of  the  foundation  structures  differ.  The 
first  has  been  used  to  a  great  extent  and  on  a  large  scale  by 
English  engineers;  the  second  by  American  engineers. 

The  methods  of  sinking  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  will 
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only  be  described  once.    The  designs  and  construction  will  be  dis- 
cussed separately. 

427.  Well-sinking  is  the  favorite  method  of  constructing  foun- 
dations in  India^  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  England.  The 
wells  or  cylinders  may  be  made  of  iron  plates  or  castings  riveted  or 
bolted  together  in  sections,  which  are  built  up  as  the  cylinder 
sinks.  This  is  lined  usually  with  brick  or  stone  masonry,  which 
not  only  gives  strength  and  stiffness,  but  also  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary weight  to  sink  them  agdnst  the  direct  and  frictional  resist- 
ances. The  iron  casing  may  extend  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
completed  structure,  or  it  may  only  extend  a  portion  of  the  height 
from  the  bottom,  leaving  the  exterior  surface  of  the  masonry  ex- 
posed for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  height. 

Occasionally  two  concentric  cylinders  of  iron  are  used,  the  an- 
nular space  between  the  two  being  filled  with  concrete.  These, 
however,  resemble  more  closely  the  open  crib  construction. 

The  diameters  of  such  cylinders  vary  from  6  to  40  feet  or  more. 
The  masonry  lining  varies  from  1  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  The. 
depths  sunk  vary  from  3  feet  to  TO  feet  or  more.  In  all  cases  a 
bottom  section  is  made  of  iron,  either  solid  or  hollow,  having  a 
wedge-shaped  cross-section  in  order  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  The 
width  of  the  base  of  the  wedge  is  about  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  masonry  wall  resting  upon  it.  Its  height  varies  from  1  to  9  or 
10  feet. 

The  construction  and  method  of  sinking  is  the  same  for  large 
and  small  cylinders,  whether  sunk  in  dry  land  or  through  water 
into  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  being  the  case  the  following  draw- 
ings and  description  will  answer  for  all  types,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  dimensions  of  cylinders  and  thickness  of  masonry  lin- 
ing. The  example  taken  shows  the  largest  cylinders  of  which  the 
writer  has  any  knowledge,  and  is  typical  of  all  such  constructions. 

Pig.  188  shows  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  and  part  elevation 
of  the  cylinders  for  the  rectangular  piers,  and  Fig.  189  the  same  for 
a  round  or  pivot  pier.  The  total  depth  sunk  was  48  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river — about  65  below  mean  high  water.  They  were  filled 
with  concrete  to  a  height  of  65  feet  from  the  lower  end,  on  which 
was  placed  a  floor  of  brickwork  several  feet  in  thickness,  giving  a 
total  height  of  70  feet,  bottom  to  top  of  pier.  The  wedge-shaped 
shoe  or  bottom  section  was  9  feet  in  height;  the  outer  face  vertical, 
the  inner  face  on  a  slope  such  that  at  the  top  its  thickness  was  6^  feet ; 
the  extreme  outer  diameter  is  43  feet;  the  clear  enclosed  space  30  feet 
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in  diameter.  Upon  this  were  placed  two  concentric  cylinders  of 
plate  iron  one-half  inch  in  thickness  to  the  height  of  15  feet.  The 
total  height  of  iron  is  24  feet.  The  shoe  was  formed  of  a  specially 
rolled  iron  ring  inserted  between  the  plates  of  the  cylinders,  and 
the  whole  bolted  and  riveted  together.  This  height  of  ironwork 
was  intended  to  reach  from  the  bed  of  the  river  above  the  water 
surface.  Concrete  was  then  placed  in  the  hollow  shoe  after  float- 
ing the  cylinder  to  its  proper  site,  and  under  about  200  tons  of 
concrete  the  cylinder  rested  firmly  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

The  annular  space  between  the  iron  cylinders  was  reduced  to  5 
feety  as  shown  in  Fig.  189.     On  the  top  of  the  concrete  a  brick 
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wall  was  built,  filling  the  annular  space.  This  wall  was  carried 
well  above  the  top  of  the  iron  casing  and  the  water  surface.  The 
excavation  in  the  interior  was  then  commenced.  In  Fig.  18!^ 
A  ABB  is  the  shoe  or  cutting  edge;  BBCC  the  iron  plate  cvl- 
inders,  and  enclosed  in  these  is  the  brick  wall.  The  material  was 
removed  from  the  interior  by  means  of  the  clam-shell  bucket  or 
dredge. 

428.  These  buckets  open  as  they  descend,  penetrate  into  the 
material,  and  close  on  it  when  lifted,  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
It  is  either  dumped  around  the  pier  or  on  barges,  and  carried 
to  some  place  of  deposit.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
resistance  of  the  material  on  the  inside  surface,  and  the  weight  of  ' 
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the  iron  and  masonry  causes  the  cylinder  to  sink,  the  only  resist- 
ance being  that  due  to  friction  on  the  exterior  surface.  As  the 
cylinder  sinks  the  iron  and  brick  work  are  built  up.  In  this  case 
the  iron  casing  only  extended  to  a  height  of  24  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom, the  brickwork  alone  being  carried  up.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  masonry  wall  well  above  the  water  surface,  as  the  entire 
structure  may  either  sink  gradually  or  rapidly  several  feet  at  a 
time — sometimes  from  7  to  10  feet.  In  addition,  great  weight  is 
required  to  cause  the  sinking.  In  this  case,  when  the  excavation 
and  sinking  commenced,  the  weight  on  the  cutting  edge  was  6 
tons  per  linear  foot  around  the  bottom.  The  material  sunk 
through  was  sand,  in  which  the  resistance  from  friction  may  vary 
from  300  to  600  or  more  pounds  per  square  foot  of  exterior 
surface. 

When  bowlders  were  encountered  the  water- jet  was  used  to 
undermine  them,  which  either  carried  them  downwards  or  forced 
them  either  outside  or  inside  the  cutting  edge.  This  flow  of  a 
water- jet  under  great  pressure  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  fric- 
tion on  the  sides.  Having  reached  the  proper  depth,  concrete  was 
lowered  through  the  water  in  the  interior  and  deposited  on  the 
material  at  the  bottom  and  close  around  the  cutting  edge.  When 
18  feet  in  thickness  of  concrete  had  been  thus  deposited,  it  was 
found  practicable  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  enclosed  space,  and  the  concrete  then  could  be  placed  in  the 
dry.  The  first  concrete  used  should  be  strong  and  rich  in  cement, 
to  prevent  leakage  under  the  shoe.  In  this  case  it  was  1  to  5  con- 
crete of  Portland  cement.  The  English  engineers  use  shingle  or 
ballast,  which  is  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  sand.  This  proportion 
would  correspond  about  with  1  Portland  cement,  2  sand,  and  3- 
broken  stone,  or  something  approaching  these  quantities  The 
upper  portion  of  the  concrete  laid  in  the  dry  was  about  1,  2,  and  4 
parts  of  the  above  materials,  called  1  to  6  concrete.  The  brick 
msisonry  in  the  side  walls  was  built  with  1  cement  to  1^  sand.  Tlie 
brick  flooring  over  the  concrete  and  walls  was  laid  in  mortar  I 
cement  to  3  sand.  A  granite  coping  and  thick  pivot-stone  was 
placed  on  top.  The  drawbridge  on  this  pier  was  287  feet  from  end 
to  end,  consisting  of  two  anns,  respectively  140  and  87  feet. 

The  cylinders  for  the  other  piers  were  from  12  to  14  feet  outside 
diameter  and  6  to  8  feet  clear  interior  diameter,  with  brick  walls 
3  feet  in  thickness.  These  were  sunk  and  filled  with  concrete  as 
before  described.    Two  or  three  cylinders  are  used  to  a  pier.    Brick 
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arches  were  built  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  upon  which  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  structure  was  erected. 

Under  wing  abutments  cylinders  were  sunk,  upon  which  both 
face-wall  and  wings  rest,  the  number  under  each  depending  on  the 
dimensions  of  the  structure.  This  method  is  used  very  commonl} 
in  India. 

Cast-iron  cylinders  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  plate-iron. 
The  frictional  resistance  is  reduced  by  having  the  iron  cylinden 
tcxtend  at  least  up  to  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Instead  of  springing  arches  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  strong 
iron  beams  are  sometimes  used,  supported  on  top  of  the  cylinders 
upon  which  the  structure  above  rests. 

429.  Open  cribs  are  used  by  American  engineers.  These  diffei 
mainly  from  the  tvells  already  described  in  having  double  walls  oi 
timber  or  iron  enclosing  the  open  interior  space.  The  two  walh 
forming  the  sides  are  spaced  from  4  to  10  feet  apart,  and  well  bracec 
to  each  other.  This  space  is  usually  filled  with  concrete,  and  fur 
nishes  the  weight  necessary  to  sink  the  crib.  The  lower  section  ii 
built  to  a  cutting  edge  or  shoe,  generally  8  to  12  feet  in  height.  Ij 
timber  is  used,  this  shoe  may  be  built  of  solid  timbers,  or  it  may  b< 
hollow,  and  is  commonly  hollow  when  built  of  iron.  Whether  tim 
ber  or  iron  is  used  is  purely  a  matter  of  convenience  and  expense 
as  either  will  answer  every  purpose.  A  sufficient  height  of  caiseor 
is  built  floating,  and  carried  to  the  proper  site.  The  building  ol 
the  walls,  filling  the  proper  space  with  concrete,  and  sinking  pro 
ceed  until  the  crib  rests  on  the  bottom.  It  should  then  be  carriec 
well  up  above  the  water  surface.  The  excavation  is  then  com 
nienced,  concrete  added,  walls  built  up, — all  going  on  at  the  sam( 
time  as  the  crib  sinks. 

When  the  proper  depth  or  bed  is  reached  the  interior  is  filled 
with  concrete.  Usually  single  cribs  are  made  large  enough  to  carrj 
the  structure  above  instead  of  using  two  or  more  cylinders.  The 
horizontal  sections  correspond,  then,  with  the  shape  of  the  pier 
consisting  of  a  rectangle  with  triangular  or  curved  end  sections: 
if  for  pivot  piers,  usually  circular  if  constructed  of  iron,  and  oc- 
tago^ial  if  of  wood.  A  typical  u'on  crib,  used  in  the  Hawkesbur^ 
Bridge,  and  designed  by  Anderson  &  Barr,  contractors,  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Fig.  190  is  a  cross  vertical  section;  Fig.  191  shows  part  horizon- 
tal sections  at  top  of  the  wedge-shaped  lower  section  or  cutting  edg€ 
along  AB  and  CD,  and  part  horizontal  projection.     Fig.  192  is  part 
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Crib  completed  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth. 

Fig.  194. 


Crib  In  Process  of  Construction. 

Fig.  195 
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crib  is  constructed  of  steel  plates^  angles^  and  rods.  It  consists  c 
two  concentric  cylindrical  shells;  the  outer  casing  is  40  feet  i 
diameter,  while  the  inner  shell  enclosing  the  dredging  cylinder 
20  feet  in  diameter,  having  an  annular  space  between  the  tw 
cylinders  of  10  feet  in  width.  At  a  point  10  feet  vertically  abo> 
the  extreme  lower  or  cutting  edge  of  the  outside  casing  the  inn< 
lining  begins  to  batter  outward  on  a  regular  slope  of  about  1  to 
joining  and  forming  with  the  outer  lining  the  cutting  edge.  Tl 
lower  section  or  chamber  is  therefore  a  frustum  of  a  cone  10  fe< 
high,  lower  base  40  feet  and  upper  base  20  feet  in  diameter.  Tl 
dredging-tube  continues  of  this  latter  diameter  all  the  way  to  tl 
top.  The  shells  are  made  of  ^-inch  steel  plates,  butt-jointed,  ai 
connected  by  splice-plates  7  inches  wide  and  single-riveted.  Tl 
cutting  edge  is  strengthened  and  stiffened  by  two  bands,  the  one  c 
the  outside  18  inches  wide  and  the  one  on  the  inside  6  inches  wid 
both  being  1  inch  thick. 

Plate  diaphragms  built  of  ^-inch  web-plates  and  4  x  4  X  i  in( 
angle-irons  in  pairs  are  riveted  to  the  shells  and  set  on  radial  lin 
Across  the  annular  space.  There  are  20  of  these  diaphragms,  whic 
extend  to  a  height  of  10  feet  above  the  cutting  edge,  dividing  tl 
bottom  section  of  the  crib  into  pockets,  and  at  the  same  tin 
strengthening  and  stiffening  the  sides  of  the  lower  10-feet  sectic 
of  the  crib.  Immediately  above  these  and  riveted  to  the  two  ire 
casings  is  placed  a  horizontal  ring-shaped  lattice  girder.  Tl 
flanges  of  this  girder  are  built  of  plates  18  inches  wide  and  ^  thic 
and  two  6x4  inch  angle-irons  weighing  42  pounds  per  yard.  Tl 
transverse  lateral  braces  are  6  x  4  inch  angle-irons,  in  pairs,  weig] 
ing  50  pounds  per  yard.  The  above-described  construction  const 
tutes  the  crib  proper,  which  has  a  total  height  above  the  cuttir 
edge  of  16  feet.  Above  this  the  two  concentric  cylinders  are  built 
an  additional  height  of  100  feet,  making  a  total  height  of  116  fee 
These  upper  cylinders  are  made  of  f-inch  steel  plates,  which  a: 
braced  across  the  annular  space  by  timbers  8x8  inches  in  cros 
section,  resting  on  and  bolted  to  brackets  which  are  riveted  to  tl 
shells.  Tension  braces  are  also  used,  made  of  l:i-inch  iron  he] 
between  4  X  4  X  f  inch  angle-irons  riveted  to  the  shells  or  casing 
These  tension  rods  are  provided  with  turnbuckles  in  order  to  brii 
all  parts  to  a  firm  bearing. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sinking,  and  to  produce  an  effect  sim 
lar  to  that  caused  by  the  escape  of  air  under  the  cutting  edge,  whic 
was  found  to  have  been  so  advantageous  in  sinking  the  cylinde 
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of  the  Hawarden  foundations,  which  was  fully  explained  in  p: 
vious  descriptions,  twenty  jet-pipes  were  built  in  the  concrete  filli 
in  the  annular  space  between  the  shells;  these  opened  at  or  m 
the  cutting  edge,  where  the  diameter  was  reduced  to  1  inch, 
vertical  intervals  of  10  feet  branch  pipes  were  led  from  the  mi 
3-inch  pipes  through  the  outer  shell.  These  branch  pipes  wen 
inch  in  diameter.  This  latter  is  a  somewhat  novel  application 
the  water- jet  for  reducing  frictional  resistance  on  the  exterior  si 
face  of  cylinders  and  cribs.  After  launching,  and  removing  t 
false  bottom  used,  the  caisson  drew  6^  feet  of  water*  This  rep 
sented  the  weight  of  the  lower  section.  Concreting  between  t 
cylinders,  building  up  the  sides,  and  dredging  were  then  carried 
together. 

From  the  cutting  edge  to  the  lattice  girder  Portland  cemem 
and  sand  2^  were  used  for  the  concrete  filling.  Above  these  Lou 
ville  cement  1,  sand  1^,  were  used.  Large  stones  were  bedded 
this  concrete. 

The  top  3  feet  were  filled  with  Portland  cement  concrete, 
masonry  shell  was  then  started  on  the  concrete,  and  continued 
the  cylinder  proper  sank  below  the  water.  Within  the  masor 
shell  the  inner-lining  cylinder  was  built  up,  which  acted  as  a  coff< 
dam  and  protected  the  masonry  backing.  When  the  crib  fina! 
rested  on  its  proper  foundation-bed,  the  dredging-tube  was  fill 
with  Portland  cement  concrete,  deposited  under  water,  up  to 
point  about  50  feet  below  the  top  of  the  pier.  The  water  ^ 
then  pumped  out.  Above  this  Louisville  cement  concrete  "w 
used  to  within  5  feet  of  the  coping;  on  which  was  placed  Po: 
land  cement  concrete. 

The  pier  consisted  of  a  facing  of  sandstone  masonry  filled 
with  concrete  backing.  The  body  of  the  pier  is  38  feet  in  diai 
eter ;  two  courses  of  coping  with  projections  gave  a  diameter  of 
feet  on  top. 

To  a  depth  of  50  feet  below  low  water  the  material  pass 
through  was  fine  river  sand  mixed  with  clay.  A  number  of  hea 
logs  were  encountered,  the  removal  of  which  greatly  interfered  wi 
and  retarded  the  sinking.  Below  this  depth  the  material  was  cle^ 
coarse  sand  and  occasional  bowlders.  This  material  continued  tc 
depth  of  about  6  feet  above  the  rock,  where  large  bowlders  we 
encountered.  At  this  level  the  sinking  was  stopped  and  filling  t: 
dredge-chamber  commenced,  the  structure  resting  on  this  layer 
bowlders  at  a  depth  of  115.9  feet  below  low  water,  the  depth  to  sol 
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£  being  about  120  feet  below  low  water.  The  rate  of  einkin 
from  li  to  2  feet  in  24  hours.  The  height  of  the  masonry  pie 
only  18^  feet.  There  was  required  5792  cubic  yards  of  coi 
e,  and  376  cubic  yards  of  stone  masonry. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  sinking  covered  a  period  of  aboi 
nonths,  including  delays  and  interruptions  from  logs,  floods,  an 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  final  completion  required  nearly 
ith  more. 

The  water-jets  facilitated  both  the  sinking  and  keeping  th 
son  level  and  in  position. 

En  Pig.  195(a)  is  shown  half  plan  and  horizontal  projection  ( 
>,  and  in  Fig.  195(6)  half  elevation  and  half  vertical  section.  I 
,  195(c)  is  shown  a  perspective  view  of  top  and  bottom  of  tt 
nder,  cutting  edge,  and  inside  dredging-cylinder,  and  in  Fij 
{d)  a  vertical  section  through  completed  cylinder  drawn  to 
3h  smaller  scale. 

THE  TOWER  BRIDGE,   LONDON,  ENGLAND. 

i2db.  There  are  many  novel  and  interesting  features  in  the  d( 
\  and  construction  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  across  the  River  Thame 
i  location  necessitated  either  an  open  span  or  one  so  high  abo^ 

water  as  not  to  obstruct  navigation;  but  owing  to  the  very  lo 
ks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  the  necessary  cost  of  approach! 
3tically  precluded  the  use  of  a  high-level  bridge,  independent! 
ts  great  inconvenience  for  the  trafl&c.  A  general  design  an 
ation  of  the  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  377.  The  bridge  consisi 
hree  spans — two  shore  spans  each  270  feet  long,  and  a  chanm 
Q  200  feet  long;  above  which,  and  at  the  proper  height  to  gi^ 
icient  clearance,  a  fixed  footway  is  constructed  between  tl 
n  towers.  The  main  river  towers  and  smaller  shore  towers  ai 
ie  of  steel  columns  covered  with  masonry,  and  in  addition  mi 
ry  abutments  and  anchorages. 

Foundation-beds. — The  material  underlying  the  bed  of  tl 
sr  is  the  well-known  London  clay.  Experiments  were  mac 
ietermine  the  bearing  power  of  the  material.  A  trial  cylii 
,  sunk  into  the  clay,  began  to  settle  under  a  weight  of  6 
3  per  square  foot.  Allowing  for  skin  friction  and  buoyanc; 
mated  on  the  usual  data,  the  actual  pressure  on  the  foundatioi 

does  not  exceed  3000  pounds  per  square  foot.  These  were  n< 
en  into  consideration,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  piers  and  caii 
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sons  were  made  such  that  the  entire  weight  of  structure  and  loac 
should  not  be  more  than  4  tons  per  square  foot  of  base.  Th 
Memphis  Bridge  has  a  total  of  5  tons  per  square  foot  on  a  compac 
clay  resembling  the  London  clay,  and  about  1 J  tons  after  deduct 
ing  friction  and  buoyancy.  As  the  middle  span  was  a  bascule  span 
operated  by  powerful  machinery,  it  was  important  to  preclude  pos 
sibility  of  any  settlement.  This  construction  required  both  lonj 
and  thick  piers  for  the  river  towers,  independent  of  the  dimensioni 
required  to  reduce  the  unit  pressure  on  the  base.  Owing  to  th( 
necessity  of  a  number  of  openings  or  hollow  chambers,  required  fo] 
the  free  movement  of  the  counterpoise  arms,  and  the  proper  work 
ing  of  machinery,  gearing,  etc.,  the  main  river  piers  were  some 
what  irregular  in  section,  the  general  length  of  the  pier  propei 
being  about  185  feet  and  width  70  feet,  of  the  caisson  proper 
90  feet  wide  and  195  feet  long,  and  extreme  bottom  dimensioni 
100  feet  wide  and  204  feet  long.  Sections  and  plans  are  showi 
in  Fig.  195  (rt),  (6),  and  (c).  There  is  no  record  of  a  single 
caisson  of  as  great  dimensions  as  those  given  above;  the  caisson 
of  the  East  River  Bridge  were  very  large,  the  largest  havin| 
bottom  dimensions  of  172  x  102  feet.  A  single  caisson  could  hav( 
been  used,  but,  for  whatever  reason,  it  was  determined  in  this  cas 
to  use  a  number  of  small  steel  caissons  or  cribs,  and  to  sink  then 
by  dredging  the  material  from  the  inside.  Twelve  small  caisson 
were  used;  four  of  these  28  X  28  feet  square  were  used  on  eacl 
longitudinal  face,  and  at  each  end  two  of  a  triangular  section 
These  were  sunk  in  juxtaposition  around  the  outline  of  the  pien 
enclosing  a  central  space.  Plans  of  the  square  and  triangula 
caissons  are  shown  in  Fig.  195  (e)  and  (/);  also  a  cross-sectioi 
through  the  structure,  showing  one  caisson  sunk  to  its  full  depth 
and  another  in  process  of  sinking,  with  the  outside  and  insid 
staging  used  in  sinking  the  caissons,  is  shown  in  Fig.  195(^) 
The  positions  of  these  caissons  are  shown  in  Fig.  195(^).  A  par 
elevation  and  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  square  caissons  i 
shown  in  Fig.  195(A).  Also,  details  are  shown  in  figures  (t),  [k] 
(1),  and  {m). 

The  caissons  were  built  up,  as  the  sinking  progressed,  of  plate 
and  angle-irons.  The  lowest  section,  19  feet  in  height,  constitute< 
the  caisson  proper,  and  was  to  be  left  permanently  at  the  bottom  c 
the  structure.  The  remaining  portion  above  was  simply  intende 
for  a  temporary  coffer-dam,  and  was  subsequently  removed;  othei 
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wise  the  general  construction  is  the  same  as  in  any  iron  and  steel 
caisson  or  crib. 

The  small  caissons  were  spaced  with  clear  intervals  between 
them  of  2i  feet.  This  is  indicated  in  Fig.  195  (e)  and  (/).  On  the 
adjacent  faces  of  any  two  caissons  angle-irons  were  riveted,  as 
shown.  These  formed  grooves  or  channels  into  which  piles  were 
subsequently  driven,  thereby  making  a  tight  joint  between  two  ad- 
jacent caissons,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  removal  of  the  adjacent 
faces  so  as  to  secure  a  monolithic  structure  throughout:  The  de- 
tails of  these  angle-iron  grooves  and  closing  piles  are  shown  in 


Fig.  195.  (n) 

Pig.  195(i).  This  portion  of  the  construction  will  be  again  referred 
to  under  Sinking  and  Excavating.  In  order  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  sinking  of  the  several  caissons,  a  system  of  stagings  were 
erected  around,  and  also  a  central  staging  in  the  space  to  be  en- 
closed by  caissons.  This  staging  is  shown  in  plan  in  Fig.  195(;0, 
and  in  section  in  Fig.  195(.^).  The  lower  sections  of  the  caissons 
were  built  on  platforms  placed  a  little  distance  above  low  water. 
Two  pairs  of  trussed  girders  were  then  placed  on  top  of  the  staging, 
and  above  the  section  of  the  caisson.  Rods  made  of  links  about  h 
feet  long,  and  joined  with  pins,  were  used  to  suspend  the-  caisson 
from  the  girders.     These  rods  were  2^  inches  in  diameter.     The 
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work  to  16  inches,  and  when  the  water  was  permanently  excluded 
the  rate  of  progress  was  as  much  as  3}  feet  per  day. 

Concreting, — After  sealing  up  around  and  under  the  shoe  the 
riyets  holding  the  side  facing  the  enclosed  central  portion  to  the 
ends  of  the  caisson  were  cut,  and  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
mortar  to  that  side  boards  were  placed  against  it.  In  addition 
boxes  were  placed  against  this  side,  and  the  concreting  was  com- 
menced and  carried  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  fifth  or  top 
frame  of  the  permanent  casing  or  caisson.  The  boards  and  boxes 
were  built  up  as  the  concreting  progressed.  The  purpose  of  the 
boxes  was  to  leave  recesses  or  dovetails,  so  that  when  the  inner  side 
of  tbe  caisson  was  removed  and  the  enclosed  central  space  filled 
with  concrete  it  would  tooth  or  bond  into  the  concrete  already 
placed  in  the  caissons  proper. 

The  lower  section  or  permanent  portion  of  the  caisson  was 
19  feet  high.  When  the  concrete  reached  the  third  frame  of  this 
portion,  boards  and  boxes  were  placed  against  those  sides  of  the 
caisson  facing  the  adjoining  one,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
as  it  was  intended  to  remove  three  sides  of  the  caissons  only, 
leaving  the  outside  shell  of  iron,  it  was  important  that  the 
many  distinct  columns  of  concrete  should  be  toothed  or  bonded 
into  each  other.  Thus  each  of  the  twelve  caissons  was  sunk  and 
filled  with  concrete  to  the  top  of  the  permanent  caisson,  giving  as 
many  isolated  columns  of  concrete  around  the  outer  face  of  the 
structure.  These  columns  were  separated  by  the  iron  sides  of  the 
caisson  and  2|  feet  of  clear  and  open  space  between  them.  Before 
these  adjacent  sides  could  be  removed  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
water-tight  connection  between  the  caissons.  It  was  to  accomplish 
this  that  the  grooves  were  formed  by  angle-irons  on  the  outside 
edges  of  the  caisson.  Before  driving  piles  in  these  grooves  the 
caissons  were  well  tied  together  in  order  to  prevent  the  wedging 
action  of  the  piles  from  spreading  them  apart,  and  they  were 
properly  braced  as  shown  in  Pig.  195(m),  in  order  to  prevent  any 
distortion.  Piles  were  then  driven  in  the  grooves,  as  shown  in  sec- 
tion in  Pig.  195(i).  This,  then,  gave  water-tight  compartments  of 
about  28  X  2i  feet  between  the  caissons.  The  water  was  pumped  out 
and  the  material  dredged  out  by  hand,  two  men  working  at  a  time, 
the  material  being  lifted  out  in  buckets.  When  the  proper  depth 
was  reached  concrete  was  placed  in  these  spaces  up  to  the  top  of 
the  third  frame  of  the  permanent  caisson.  The  iron  sides  of  the 
caisson  were  then  removed,  and  concrete  filling  connecting  and 
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timber  and  concrete  or  of  iron  and  concrete.  For  a  depth  of  only 
40  feet  below  low  water  the  method  of  sinking,  whether  by  dredg- 
ing in  an  open  crib  or  by  compressed  air,  wonld  not  be  a  matter  of 
much  moment,  other  than  from  considerations  of  economy;  but 
probably  the  pneumatic  process  would  have  been  adopted. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  tower  caissons  is  about 
33,000  square  feet,  and  depth  sunk  below  low-water  surface  40.G 
feet. 

The  aggregate  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  five  caissons  for  the 
Memphis  Bridge  is  about  67,000  square  feet,  and  average  depth 
sunk  below  low  water  70  feet.  These  were  sunk  in  two  years  and 
five  months  through  40  to  50  feet  of  sand  and  clay. 

The  large  caisson  of  the  Washington  Bridge,  New  York,  104.8 
X  54.4  feet,  was  sunk  40.6  feet  in  six  months  through  sand,  gravel, 
and  rock,  and  10,400  cubic  yards  of  masonry  completed  in  nine 
months. 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  pneumatic  caisson  was  used. 
The  large  timber  crib  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge,  100  x  60 
feet  and  104  feet  high,  was  sunk  by  open  dredging  through  53  feet 
of  water  and  82  feet  of  mud  and  mixed  sand  and  clay  in  about 
three  months,  and  the  caisson  sunk  onto  this  crib  and  the  masonry 
completed  to  a  point  149  feet  above  the  cutting  edge  of  the  crib, 
ready  for  the  steel  towers,  in  about  three  months  more.  (See  Eng, 
News,  Jan.  18, 1894.) 

Greater  depths  have  been  reached  by  this  open-crib  process  than 
by  any  other.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  danger  of  meeting 
obstacles,  such  as  wrecks  of  old  ships,  barges,  logs,  etc.,  which  re- 
tard the  progress  and  may  result  in  entirely  stopping  the  work. 
The  more  serious  objection  is  the  necessity  of  depositing  the  con- 
crete under  water.  Whether  this  is  done  through  iron  or  timber 
tubes,  or  in  specially  designed  buckets  which  only  open  when  the 
bottom  is  reached,  the  cement  will  inevitably  be  separated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  from  the  sand  and  broken  stone.  The  result- 
ing product  is  at  best  uncertain.  The  only  remedy  known  to  the 
author  is  to  allow  the  cement  to  take  an  initial  set  before  lowering 
it  through  the  water.  It  has,  however,  been  used  to  a  great  extent 
when  the  depth  below  the  water  surface  is  over  100  feet,  as  this 
is  considered  the  limit  under  the  pneumatic  process,  next  to  be 
described. 

The  splaying  or  spreading  out  at  the  bottom  has  always  been 
considered  necessary  in  sinking  such  cribs  or  caissons.     Mr.  Ander- 
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be  a  simple  section  of  the  main  shaft,  and  to  keep  it  always  at  the 
top. 

481.  The  necessary  air-pressnre  varies  with  the  depth  of  water, 
or  rather  the  depth  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  caisson  below  the 
water  surface.  A  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  or  15  pounds — more 
accurately,  14.7  pounds — to  the  square  inch  will  support  a  column 
of  water  in  vacuo  34  feet  in  height,  or  about  1  pound  pressure 
for  every  2^  feet  =  27  inches.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  support  a  col- 
umnr  of  water  68  feet  in  height  but  not  in  vacuo,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  pressure  at  bottom  of  45  pounds, — 15  pounds  to 
balance  the  air-pressure  on  top  and  30  pounds  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water. 

432.  Only  using  the  double  walls,  omitting  the  tubes  and  cover- 
ing the  enclosed  space  between  the  walls  with  an  iron  roof  com- 
posed of  strong  eye-beams  placed  transversely  at  intervals  of  4  or  5 
feet,  to  the  under  side  of  which  a  full  layer  of  ^-inch  plate  iron  is 
riveted.  Figs.  190-194  will  represent  the  construotion  of  a  typical 
iron  caisson.  The  roof  would  be  usually  built  at  the  top  of  the 
lower  wedge-shaped  section,  along  AB,  Fig.  190,  the  height  above 
the  bottom  being  usually  from  7  to  9  feet.  The  iron  walls  above 
this  roof  may  or  may  not  be  used.  The  writer  believes  it  is  always 
advisable  to  use  them.  Practice  on  this  point  differs.  The  con- 
struction of  iron  caissons  will  not  be  further  discussed. 

433.  The  following  drawings.  Figs.  196, 197,  show  the  construc- 
tion of  two  typical  timber  caissons,  with  air-locks,  pipes,  shafts, 
cribs,  and  coffer-dams  used  in  connection  with  them. 

The  vacant  enclosed  space  A  is  the  working  chamber;  BB  are 
the  walls  of  the  working  chamber;  open  or  solid  timber  work  rest- 
ing on  BB  is  called  the  roof  or  deck  of  the  caisson,  as  shown  in 
CCDD,  The  timber  and  concrete  work  above  the  roof  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  caisson.  The  masonry  can  be  commenced 
directly  on  top  of  the  roof  or  deck;  this  requires  the  sinking  of  the 
caisson  to  be  regulated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  masonry  can 
be  built,  which  may  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  In 
case  of  accident  the  entire  masonry  work  might  be  submerged, 
causing  both  trouble  and  expense  in  removing  and  keeping  the 
water  out  so  as  to  resume  the  work.  The  piers  of  two  of  the  most 
important  structures  in  this  country,  namely,  the  East  River  sus- 
pension bridge  and  the  St.  Louis  steel-arch  bridge  over  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  constructed  in  this  manner. 

434.  The  cribs,  as  shown  in  the  drawings  above  the  roof,  are 
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built  of  timber,  and  the  spaces  between  are  filled  with  concrete. 
Whether  the  cribs  shall  be  constructed  with  solid  outside  walls,  and 
solid  partition  walls  built  as  shown  in  the  drawings,  the  partitions 
being  carried  up  solid  for  five  or  more  courses,  then  shifted  in  posi- 
tion, alternating  in  number  2  and  3  or  3  and  4  according  to  the  size  of 
the  crib  as  shown  in  Figs.  197-199,  by  which  the  concrete  is  formed 
into  one  practically  solid  and  homogeneous  mass;  or  whether  the 
crib  shall  be  open-work  timbers  simply  crossing  each  other  in  courses 
at  right  angles,  thereby  dividing  the  concrete  into  a  series  of  small 
columns  but  poorly  connected  by  horizontal  layers  of  12  inches  in 
thickness,  in  addition  to  the  necessarily  great  difficulty  of  filling 
properly  under  and  around  so  many  timbers,  and  the  further  danger 
of  the  concrete  being  exposed  to  moving  water  before  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  setting  of  the  mortar,  as  seen  in  Figs.  196,  198 — is 
simply  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice.  Large  and  important 
structures  have  been  built  on  both  designs.  And  whether  the  walls 
of  the  working-chamber  shall  be  constructed  as  in  the  drawings, 
the  same  remarks  apply. 

In  either  case  the  timber  and  concrete  cribs  are  more  economical, 
can  be  built  more  rapidly,  and  hence  their  tops  can  be  kept  more 
certainly  above  the  water  than  when  the  masonry  is  constructed 
direct  on  the  caisson. 

The  caissons  and  cribs  shown  in  Figs.  196-198  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison,  one  of  the  most  prominent  engi- 
neers and  bridge-builders  in  this  country,  and  have,  consequently, 
the  sanction  of  a  high  authority.  They  have  been  used  in  many 
important  bridges.  The  one  illustrated  was  used  in  the  Cairo 
Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River,  near  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi 
River.  Fig.  196  is  part  longitudinal  and  vertical  section.  The 
drawing  shows  about  two  thirds  of  the  full  length.  The  bulk  of 
the  timber  used  is  12  X  12  inches  in  cross-section.  The  sloping 
walls  of  the  working-chamber  are  formed  of  17  X  17'inch  timbers. 
All  parts  of  the  structure  are  thoroughly  bolted  with  screw  and 
drift  bolts,  and  well  braced.  These  caissons  were  shod  with  iron 
plates  f  inch  in  thickness  and  36  inches  high,  to  protect  the  cutting 
edge. 

The  greatest  immersion  in  water  was  90.27  feet,  and  penetration 
in  sand  86.42  feet.  The  masonry  was  started  10  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  on  top  of  the  crib. 

The  two  designs  are  shown  side  by  side.  Only  a  part  of  each  is 
shown, about  two  thirds.  In  order  to  show  air-locks,  shafts,  and  pipes 
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in  place.     The  omitted  portion  is  identical  in  construction  with 
the  parts  shown. 

486.  The  caissons  and  cribs  shown  in  Figs.  197-199  are  from  the 
designs  of  the  author,  and  have  been  used  in  many  important  foun- 
dations, notably  those  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Bridge,  B.  &  0. 
Ry.,  at  Havre  de  Grace.  Fig.  197  shows  part  longitudinal  and 
vertical  section  and  part  elevation  through  coffer-dam,  crib,  and 

UoRizoNTAX.  Section  of  Coffeb-dam. 
Fig.  200. 


OF  BRACEd.ANO  OOWCRCTE  IN  PLACE.     FROM.  FlO.  197.  BRACE*  A»D  COHCHfJt,   FROM  Ftt-W?. 

Fig.  199.  Fig.  19a 

caisson;  Fig.  199  shows  horizontal  projection  of  crib;  and  Pig.  200 
horizontal  projection  of  coflfer-dam,  showing  one  set  of  the  system 
of  cross-bracing  adopted. 

All  timbers,  excepting  the  planks  3  x  12  inches,  are  12  X  12 
inches  in  cross-section  for  crib  and  coffer-dam.  All  timbers  in 
caisson  were  also  12  x  12  inches,  except  the  outside  vertical  pieces, 
which  were  12  x  14  inches  in  cross-section,  and  the  lining  plank  on 
the  inside  of  the  air  or  working-chamber.  In  some  of  the  larger 
caissons  the  cross-braces  were  16  X  16  inches  square.  The  whole 
was  thoroughly  bolted  with  screw  and  drift  bolts.     The  drift-bolts 
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in  the  solid  timber  roof  were  1  inch  square  or  round  and  22  inches 
long,  spaced  5  feet  intervals  over  each  course. 

In  the  largest  caisson  the  deck  was  composed  of  eight  courses  of 
timber,  alternating  in  direction  longitudinally,  transversely,  and 
diagonally.  Each  course  was  bedded  on  a  layer  of  cement  mortar, 
and  spaced  from  i  to  ^  inch  intervals,  which  was  filled  with  grout 
before  laying  the  course  above  it.  The  joints  between  the  planks 
forming  the  interior  lining  of  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  working 
chamber  were  thoroughly  calked  with  oakum.  Oakum  was  also 
wrapped  around  the  ends  of  all  bolts  reaching  into  the  interior 
against  which  the  nut  and  washer  were  pressed  hard.  The  joints 
on  the  outside  of  the  caisson  were  calked,  but  not  so  compactly. 
The  walls  of  the  crib  were  also  calked  sufficiently  to  make  them 
▼ater-tight.  This  was  done  that  the  concrete  in  the  crib  might 
always  be  ladd  in  the  dry.  Outside  vertical  plank  was  spiked  to  the 
crib,  mainly  to  hold  the  oakum  in  place;  it  also  reduced  somewhat 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  material  below  the  bed  of  the  river. 

436.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  top  of  the  crib  should 
only  reach  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great 
inclination  of  the  bed-rock,  and  the  time  and  expense  required  to 
blast  it  to  a  level  or  horizontal  surface,  it  was  decided  to  stop  sink- 
ing the  caisson  when  it  rested  on  or  near  the  higher  points  of  the 
rock;  therefore  the  top  of  the  cribs  reached  from  5  to  13  feet  above 
the  bed,  and  were  from  5  to  35  feet  below  the  water  surface.  The 
masonry  was  commenced  a  little  before  the  top  of  the  crib  sank  be- 
low the  water  surface.  No  coffer-dam  was  used  on  the  first  crib,  the 
masonry  being  built  up  as  the*  caisson  sank.  The  risks  and  delays 
caused  by  this  method  determined  the  use  of  coffer-dams  on  all 
other  caissons. 

437.  The  coffer-dams  were  built  with  caps,  «ills,  and  vertical 
posts  framed  together,  and  resting  on  top  of  the  crib.  These  frames 
were  sheeted  with  two  courses  of  3-inch  plank,  the  first  placed  di- 
agonally, the  outer  course  horizontally,  as  shown  in  section  and 
elevation  in  Fig.  197,  and  in  plan  Fig.  200.  Crosspieces  were 
placed  over  the  tops  and  held  down  to  the  cribs  by  long  iron  rods, 
having  hooks  at  the  lower  ends  catching  hold  of  eye-bolts  fastened 
to  the  cribs.  When  these  bolts  were  unhooked  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  dam  could  be  pulled  apart  and  removed.  This  was  done 
after  the  caissons  rested  on  rock,  and  the  masonry  was  built  well 
above  the  water.  Fig.  200  shows  plan  of  coffer-dam  and  system  of 
interior  bracing  adopted. 
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A  longitudinal  truss  (see  Fig.  197)  was  used  to  stiffen  the  roof. 
The  design  of  the  cutting  edge  provided  broad  surfaces  for  bear^ 
ing  on  the  material,  thereby  supporting  the  caisson  when  desired, 
and  enabling  the  sinking  to  be  regulated.  The  truss  could  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  the  same  time  the  men  had  easy  access  to 
the  cutting  edge.  The  design  of  the  walls  was  very  strong  and 
well  connected,  and  supported  by  the  deck  of  the  caisson.  No  iron 
shoe  or  plates  were  used  to  protect  the  cutting  edge,  experience 
amply  proving  that  they  are  not  necessary.  It  may,  however,  be 
wise  to  use  them. 

438.  Air-locks  are  used  for  the  passage  of  men  and  material, 
either  from  the  outside  to  inside  of  the  caisson,  or  the  reverse, 
without  the  withdrawal  or  escape  of  more  than  one  lockful  of 
compressed  air  for  each  such  passage.  They  may  be  single  or 
double.    Double  air-locks  were  used  in  the  Cairo  Bridge  and  others 


Fig.  201. 


constructed  by  Mr.  Morison,  and  Fig.  201  shows  the  single  air- 
lock used  by  the  writer  in  other  caissons  described.  A  description 
of  the  working  of  the  single  air-lock  will  render  the  understanding 
of  the  other  easy  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  drawing. 
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439.  ABaaming  that  the  air-chamber  and  shaft  contain  com- 
tain  compressed  air,  and  that  the  lower  door  is  closed  and  held 
against  its  bearings  by  the  compressed  air,  the  upper  door  of  the 
lock  is  in  this  case  open.  The  men  enter  the  air-lock  from  above 
and  close  the  upper  door,  opening  at  the  same  time  a  valve  placed 
in  the  lower  door,  or  the  one  of  a  pair  in  the  double  lock,  and  the 
compressed  air  rushes  into  the  lock;  its  pressure  now  holds  the 
upper  door  shut.  The  air  will  continue  to  flow  into  the  lock 
until  the  pressure  is  the  same  as  in  the  air-chamber.  The  lower 
door  now  opens  readily,  as  the  pressure  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
The  men  then  descend  into  the  air-chamber.  In  coming  out 
they  pass  into  the  air-lock  through  the  lower  and  open  door, 
closing  this  behind  them;  then,  opening  a  valve  in  the  upper  door, 
the  compressed  air  rapidly  escapes  from  the  air-lock,  and  continues 
to  do  so  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  out- 
side when  the  upper  door  opens  and  the  men  pass  out. 

In  the  double  lock  *the  doors  open  sideways  or  horizontally  in- 
stead of  vertically,  as  above  described  for  the  single  lock.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same:  one  of  each  pair  of  doors  is  shut  when  the  otlier 
is  open.  Two  independent  locks  are  thus  formed,  each  opening  at 
one  end  into  the  shaft  above  and  that  below  by  independent  doors — 
these  shafts  not  being  directly  connected,  the  two  overlapping,  as  it 
were.  In  these  caissons  the  lock  is  placed  in  the  cribwork,  and 
only  8  feet  above  the  deck  of  the  caisson  (see  Fig.  196). 

In  the  other  case  (see  Fig.  197)  the  lock  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  shaft,  and  always  above  the  water  surface.  The  writer  believes 
that  this  is  the  safer  plan  of  the  two,  the  men  having  a  better 
chance  of  escape  in  case  of  an  accident. 

In  either  case  the  lock  is  usually  made  of  i-inch  iron  plates 
riveted  together,  and  stiffened  by  angle-irons.  The  dimensions  of 
the  lock  vary  in  the  practice  of  different  engineers.  This  double 
lock. was  9'  X  7'  X  6';  the  single  lock  was  15  feet  high  and  4  feet 
in  diameter. 

440.  The  air-pipe  is  usually  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  closed  at 
the  lower  end  by  an  automatic  valve.  Tlie  discharge-pipes  may  be 
from  3  to  4  inches,  and  the  water-pipe  for  working  the  sand  or 
mud  pump  and  other  purposes  is  about  6  inches,  in  diameter. 

441.  The  operation  of  sinking  the  caisson  is  simple.  The  cais- 
son is  partly  built  on  land,  then  launched,  and  completed  while 
floating.  It  is  towed  to  its  proper  site,  and  the  building  of  the  crib  is 
commenced.     The  pockets  of  the  crib  are  filled  with  concrete  as  it 
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sinks.  When  resting  firmly  on  the  bed  of  the  stream  air  is  forced 
into  the  air-chamber,  and  the  men  descend  and  commence  excava- 
ting the  material.  This,  if  gravel  and  sand  or  finely  divided  silt,  clay, 
or  ordinary  earth,  is  piled  around  the  bottom  of  the  discharge-pipes, 
the  valves  are  opened,  and  the  material  is  blown  up  and  out  of  the 
pipes  with  great  rapidity  and  violence.  The  only  skill  here  is  to 
avoid  having  the  pipes  choked  up. 

For  stiff  and  compact  clays  or  silts  it  is  first  necessary  to  cut 
the  material  up  with  a  water- jet,  when  they  can  likewise  be  blown 
out.  Or  it  may  be  better,  for  these  materials,  to  use  the  mud 
or  sand  pump.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  202/.  Water  is  forced  down 
through  a  pipe  and  into  the  pump.  It  then  passes  with  great 
pressure  through  the  annular  space  around  the  mouth  of  the  suc- 
tion-pipe. This  creates  a  partial  vacuum,  and  the  material  is  sucked 
up  through  a  hose  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  suction-pipe, 
and  passes  on  upwards  with  the  water. 

442.  In  whatever  manner  the  material  is  moved  from  the  air- 
chamber  and  under  the  cutting  edge  the  resistance  is  reduced,  and 
if  the  outside  friction  is  not  too  great  the  caisson  will  settle  gradu- 
ally. It  is,  however,  more  commonly  necessary,  after  removing  the 
material,  to  reduce  the  air-pressure  by  allowing  the  air  to  escape 
through  pipes.  When  suflBciently  reduced  the  caisson  will  sink 
from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  When  it  stops,  or  when  sunk  as 
far  as  desirable,  the  air-pressure  is  raised  and  the  sinking  ceases. 
Men  then  descend  and  commence  excavating  again.  The  same 
operations  are  repeated. 

A  very  slight  reduction  of  the  pressure  sets  up  a  dense  fog.  The 
loss  of  air  is  the  principal  objection  to  the  blowing-out  process  of 
removing  the  material. 

Large  bowlders  are  either  simply  carried  down  with  the  caisson 
or  must  be  brought  out  through  the  main  lock  and  shaft. 

443.  When  a  sufficient  depth  is  reached,  or  a  good  firm  bed  is 
found,  the  bed  is  levelled  off  and  the  air-chamber  filled  with  con- 
crete. This  concrete  is  usually  passed  down  through  a  supply-pipe 
about  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  entire  length  of  this  shaft  is 
converted  into  an  air-lock  by  attaching  a  door  at  top  and  bottom. 
With  the  lower  door  closed  and  properly  supported  the  concrete  is 
thrown  into  the  shaft.  When  from  one-half  to  one  cubic  yard  has 
been  thrown  in,  the  upper  door  is  closed,  the  air-pressure  equal- 
ized, the  lower  door  opened,  and  the  concrete  falls  on  a  platform  in 
the  working-chamber,  whence  it  is  shovelled  or  carried  in  barrows, 
deposited,  and  rammed. 
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444.  The  assumed  limit  of  depth  for  this  process  is  100  feet  be- 
low the  water  surface.  For  greater  c]e})ths  the  open-crib  process 
has  been  of  late  commonly  adopted. 

445.  When  a  rock  bed  is  reached  the  rock  can  be  levelled  off,  or 
cut  into  steps  if  sloping.  The  first  is  slow  and  expensive.  The 
second  was  adopted  by  the  writer  at  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuyl- 
kiU  bridges,  B.  &  0.  Ry. 

The  difference  of  level  of  the  rock  within  the  limits  of  the 
caisson  varied  from  4  to  21  feet.  The  method  adopted  in  the  lat- 
ter case  was  to  sink  the  caisson  about  8  feet  at  the  highest  point, 
leaving  the  rock  13  feet  below  the  cutting  edge  at  the  other  end  of 
the  caisson,  and  varying  more  or  less  irregularly  between  the  two. 
Pits  were  then  excavated  to  the  rock,  in  sizes  about  8  or  10  feet 
square,  and  the  bottom  levelled  or  well  roughened;  these  were  then 
filled  up  to  and  under  the  cutting  edge  with  concrete  (see  Fig.  197, 
below  caisson),  after  which  the  working-chamber  was  filled.  In 
some  cases,  after  building  a  wall  of  concrete  around  the  cutting 
edge,  to  save  expense  the  lemaining  portion  of  the  caisson  has  been 
filled  with  sand. 

446.  The  depths  reached  below  water  surface  in  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  recent  bridge  structures,  together  with  the  sizes 
of  the  cribs  or  caisson,  and  the  materials  upon  which  the  structure 
finally  rested,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 

Table  XLVIIl 


Hawkesbury.  open  crib . 
Poughkeepsie,  open  crib. 
Memphis,  caisson 


Cairo,  caisson 

Susquehanna,  caisson.. 


Depth  Sunk 

below  Water 

Surface  in 

feet. 


155 
185 
108 

94 

94 


Material  and  Dimensions 
of  Caissons  in  feet. 


Iron....  52  X  24 
Timber,  60  xlOO 
Timber,  40  X  23  to 

92  X  47 
Timber.  60  X  26  to 

70  X  30 
Timber,  63iX  26  to 

78  X  42i 


Character  of 
Foundation -bed. 


Compact  gravel. 
Compact  gravel. 
Clay. 

Sand. 

Rock  (solid). 


These  are  the  greatest  depths  reached.    Some  few  caissons  of 
larger  dimensions  have  been  used^  and  many  smaller  ones. 

447.  The  height  of  the  caisson  proper  is  rarely  over  18  feet; 
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this  consists  of  a  working-chamber  from  7  to  9  feet  pitch,  and  the 
thickness  of  roof  or  deck,  from  1  to  3  feet  if  of  iron,  if  of  timber 
8  or  10  feet.  The  crib  on  top,  whether  constructed  of  iron  or  tim- 
ber, may  be  of  any  height  desired,  as  determined  by  the  point 
below  the  water  surface  at  which  the  masonry  is  to  be  commenced. 
448.  The  effect  upon  the  men  working  under  great  air-press- 
ure is  not  well  understood.  Some  men  suffer  from  pains  in  the 
ears;  all  are  liable  to  pains  in  the  limbs — of  a  temporary  nature, 
usually  passing  off  in  a  day  or  two;  a  few  are  stricken  with 
some  form  of  paralysis,  either  temporary  or  permanent;  and  a  rather 
small  percentage  die.  These  effects,  except  the  pains  in  the  ear, 
never  occur  while  under  the  pressure,  but  generally  in  a  few  min- 
utes after  coming  out. 

SUBSTRUCTURE  AND    FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 
BRIDGE,   MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

As  seen  in  Fig.  202(^),  showing  a  secfion  of  the  river  and  under- 
lying strata,  there  are  four  piers  and  two  abutments  or  anchorage 
piers.  Piers  1  and  4  are  close  to  the  banks  and  may  be  called  shore 
piers,  while  2  and  3  are  river  piers.  High-water  surface  is  about  35 
feet  above  that  at  low-water.  Soundings  gave  the  depth  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  below  low  water,  at  the  site  of  Pier  2,  36  feet,  and 
at  the  site  of  Pier  3,  21.6  feet.  A  layer  of  sand  47  and  52  feet, 
respectively,  overlaid  the  clay  stratum.  This  clay  stratum,  known  as 
the  LaGrange  formation,  is  150  feet  thick  and  perfectly  water-tight. 
One  boring  was  made  into  this  clay  to  the  depth  of  about  47  feet. 
Under  the  clay  lies  a  water-bearing  sand  or  gravel  stratum,  the  out- 
crop of  which  is  perhaps  fifty  miles  east  of  Memphis,  and  is  at  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  on  the  west.  The  kinds  of  materials 
indicated  by  the  borings  are  shown  in  section  Fig.  202(^).  The 
bore-holes  are  shown  by  full  black  lines. 

It  was  evident  that  the  clay  must  be  reached,  as  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  build  on  the  sand.  Owing  to  the  compact  nature  of  the 
clay  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  sink  the  caissons  to  any  great 
depth  into  it,  but  it  was  determined  to  lighten  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  weights  of  the  caissons,  cribs,  and  masonry,  and  to  give  a 
sufficient  spread  of  base  to  keep  the  pressure  in  safe  limits, 
even  on  a  compressible  clay.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  deter- 
mined to  use  a  high  grade  of  masonry,  to  reduce  the  dimensions 
of  the  piers  to  a  minimum,  and  to  build  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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piers  hollow,  which,  though  objectionable  in  a  cold  climate,  was 
deemed  admissible  in  that  latitude.    The  construction  of  the  cais- 
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son  was  such  that  its  weight  should  not  exceed  that  of  the  displaced 
sand  bulk  for  bulk,  and  that,  after  deducting  400  pounds  per  square 
foot  for  friction  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  caisson  and  crib,  the 
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weight  placed  on  top  of  the  latter  should  not  produce  a  pressure  on 
the  foundation -bed  of  clay  exceeding  two  tons  per  square  foot. 
The  base  required  to  thus  limit  the  pressure  for  the  caisson  was 
calculated  to  be  92  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  the 
caisson  below  the  bed  of  the  river  were  built  without  batter,  that  is, 
vertically.  The  total  heights  of  caisson  proper,  crib  and  solid-tim- 
ber work  about  it  are  59.4  feet  for  Pier  2  and  39.6  feet  for  Pier  3. 
These  heights  were  adopted  so  that  the  top  of  the  timber-work 
and  the  base  of  the  masonry  piers  would  be  about  on  a  level  with  the 
bed  of  the  river.  But,  as  often  happens,  matters  did  not  turn  out 
exactly  as  expected,  and  good  material  was  found  under  Pier  2  at 
a  less  depth  than  was  expected,  consequently  the  caisson  projects 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  whereas  at  Pier  3  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  go  deeper,  and  the  base  of  the  masonry  is  well  under  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Such  things  cannot  be  avoided.  They  illustrate 
the  necessarily  uncertain  data  upon  which  calculations  must 
be  based.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  attempt  at  nice 
adjustment  of  weights,  friction  on  the  sides,  and  resulting  pressure 
on  the  foundation-bed  referred  to  above  in  dimensioning  the  cais- 
son. All  of  the  elements  entering  are  uncertain,  and  how  near  to 
two  tons  per  square  foot  of  bed  the  actual  pressure  approaches  is 
unknown,  and  can  never  be  known.  It  is  at  least  commendable  in 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Geo.  S.  Morison,  as  it  is  the  first  instance,  in 
the  writer's  knowledge,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide, 
as  far  as  possible,  for  a  carefully  estimated  balance  between  pres- 
sures and  resistances,  however  uncertain  the  result  may  be. 

In  the  construction  of  the  caissons  the  usual  V-shaped  cutting 
edge  was  used  which  has  characterized  all  of  Mr.  Morison's  caissons, 
as  also,  the  open-work  crib  of  timber  to  heights  above  the  shoe  of 
44  feet  for  Pier  2  and  29.2  feet  for  Pier  3.  To  a  height  of.  17.3 
feet  above  the  iron  shoe  the  V-shaped  walls  and  open  work  above 
were  filled  with  concrete.  Above  this  height  the  open-timber  crib 
was  only  partially  filled  with  concrete;  the  pockets  around  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  crib  were  left  empty.  This  con- 
struction, together  with  15.4  feet  of  solid  timber  on  Pier  2  and  10.4 
feet  on  Pier  3  above  the  concrete  and  open-timber  crib,  is  a  some- 
what new  departure  in  caisson  design.  The  construction  of  caisson 
and  crib  for  Pier  2  is  shown  in  Figs.  202  (a)  and  {b),  {a)  showing 
part  elevation  and  vertical  section  and  (b)  the  top  and  horizontal  sec- 
tion, {c)  showing  iron  shoe.    The  construction  as  shown  is  designed 
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to  reduce  the  weight  in  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  making  the 
weight  of  the  caisson  equal  to  that  of  the  displaced  sand,  and  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  cost  by  the  amount  of  concrete  saved,  and 
the  difference  in  cost  between  solid  timber  and  timber  and  con- 
crete, if  any. 

The  vertical  side  walls  are  bound  together  by  54  2-inch  rods, 
the  lower  lengths  of  which  pass  through  the  timbers,  the  nuts 
being  screwed  against  the  under  side  of  the  shoulder  of  the  cutting 
edge  and  against  washers  on  the  top.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
work  these  rods  are  placed  immediately  inside  the  timbers. 

There  are  also  24  2-inch  rods  similarly  placed  in  the  cross-walls 
and  connected  with  l^-inch  rods  extending  through  the  concrete. 
In  addition,  112  l^inch  rods  extend  from  the  roof  of  the  caisson 
to  the  top  of  the  concrete,  near  the  timber  intersections;  the  inside 
walls  of  the  V-shaped  portion  are  tied  to  the  outside  walls  with  96 
l^inch  rods.  The  sides  of  each  cross-wall  are  tied  together  by  36 
1-inch  bolts,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  are  tied  together  by  390 
1-inch  bolts.  The  successive  courses  of  timber  in  the  outer  walls 
are  driftbolted  with  34-inch  bolts,  spaced  5  feet  apart.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  inclined  walls  of  the  working-chamber  are  fastened  with 
drift-bolts  30  inches  Ipng,  spaced  3  feet  apart;  and  the  cross- walls 
are  driftbolted  as  in  the  outer  walls.  The  timbers  of  the  solid  fill- 
ing above  the  concrete  are  held  with  34  X  1  inch  drift-bolts,  spaced 
8  feet  apart  in  every  stick.  Alternating  the  position  of  these  bolts 
in  consecutive  courses,  there  are  continuous  lines  of  drift-bolts, 
spaced  4  feet  apart.  The  outside  planking  is  fastened  with  two 
7  X  i  inch  boat-spikes  per  square  foot  of  surface,  and  all  other 
planking  by  two  7  X  f  inch  boat-spikes  per  square  foot. 

The  comers  of  the  caissons  are  rounded  and  plated  with  f-inch 
iron. 

The  largest  caisson,  for  Pier  2,  contains  1,548,000  feet  B.  M.  of 
timber  and  424,000  pounds  of  iron;  for  Pier  3, 1,078,000  feet  B.  M. 
of  timber  and  340,000  pounds  of  iron — equivalent  to  273^  and  313^ 
pounds,  respectively,  of  iron  per  1000  feet  B.  M.  of  timber. 

Each  caisson  was  provided  with  four  24  inch  supply-shafts  for 
the  removal  of  material  and  passing  the  concrete  into  the  work- 
ing-chamber. There  was  also  one  36-inch  shaft  with  double  air- 
lock at  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  Pig.  202  {a)  and  (ft),  such  as  has 
been  commonly  used  by  Mr.  Morison;  and  in  addition  one  6-foot 
shaft  with  special  air-lock  at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  with  an  elevator 
cage  for  the  use  of  the  men.    This  is  shown  in  elevation  in  Fig. 
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202  (d)  and  in  plan  in  (d').  There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  pipes 
for  air,  water,  and  the  removal  of  sand.  A  special  device  called 
the  "clay-hoist'^  was  used.  This  is  shown  in  vertical  section.  Fig. 
202  (e)  and  in  plan  in  («').  It  consists  of  an  air-lock  at  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  behind  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  and  piston.  The  speed  of 
the  piston  is  multiplied  by  two  sets  of  sheaves,  so  that  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  will  lift  a  bucket  from  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  to 
the  air-lock  on  top.  The  air-lock  is  provided  with  two  doors,  one 
of  which,  opening  into  the  shaft  below,  is  closed  by  a  lever  with  a 
balance- weight  on  the  outside,  and  the  other,  opening  into  the  open 
air,  is  worked  by  an  attendant  outside.  The  only  power  used  is  the 
air-pressure  of  the  caissons.  The  bucket  carried  6^  cubic  feet,  and 
12  buckets  have  been  carried  out  by  a  single. hoist  in  an  hour.  Four 
hoists  were  provided,  but  only  two  were  used  at  a  time.  The  sand- 
pump,  known  as  Monson's  pump,  is  shown  in  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal section  in  Figs.  202  (/)  and  (/'). 

The  engine  working  the  passenger-hoist  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
shaft,  and  is  also  driven  by  the  compressed  air.  This  shaft  is  6  feet 
above  the  6-foot  air-lock,  and  4  feet  in  diameter  below.  These  three 
cylinders  are  side  by  side,  the  shells  are  connected  by  cast-iron  door- 
frames carrying  doors;  while  a  fourth  door,  opening  outward,  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  4-foot  shaft.  In  working,  the  door 
between  the  two  shafts  was  always  kept  closed,  and  the  door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottom  shaft  was  always  left  open. 

The  only  power  used  to  raise  either  men  or  material  was  the  air 
of  the  caisson.  While  this  may  not  be  as  economical  as  the  direct 
use  of  steam,  it  was  convenient,  and  aided  in  the  ventilation  of  the 
caissons. 

The  launching-ways  were  built  on  a  pile  foundation.  The  piles 
were  driven  to  a  depth  of  about  25  feet  into  the  ground.  These 
were  cut  off  and  capped  with  12-inch  timbers  running  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  on  these  were  placed  the  ways  proper,  which  were 
driftbolted  to  the  caps  and  inclined  at  1  in  4  for  a  length  of  48 
feet  and  1  in  3.43  for  the  remainder.  The  launching-shoes  or  car- 
riers, which  were  simply  transverse  timbers,  were  placed  on  these 
ways,  the  cutting  edge  was  set  up  on  the  carriers,  and  the  caisson 
built  up  to  a  height  of  17.8  feet  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  iron. 
The  caisson  was  fitted  with  a  false  bottom.  It  was  not  intended 
that  this  bottom  should  be  water-tight,  but  only  to  prevent  a  too 
rapid  sinking  of  the  lower  "edge  after  launching.  The  caissons 
were  then  launched  in  the  usual  manner. 
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The  mattresses  used  to  protect  the  bed  at  the  sites  of  the 
piers  from  scour  were  constructed  on  barges.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  mattress  was  fastened  to  barges  anchored  above.  As 
the  weaving  progressed  the  weaving  barges  dropped  down- 
stream, so  that  when  completed  the  entire  mat,  400  feet  long 
and  240  feet  wide,  was  floating  on  the  water.  The  upper  half  of 
the  mat  was  loaded  with  stone  from  barges  floating  over  it  after  it 
had  been  weighted  sufficiently  to  sink  it  well  below  the  surface,  it 
being  still  held  by  the  mooring-lines.  When  the  floating  barges 
had  passed  over  about  one  half  the  length  of  the  mat  the  mooring- 
lines  were  cast  off  and  the  upper  end  sank  to  the  bottom.  The 
first  mat  sunk  was  found  to  be  about  120  feet  farther  down-stream 
than  was  intended.  Two  mats  were  used  at  Pier  2,  each  containing 
1000  cords  of  brush  and  poles,  900  tons  of  riprap,  and  10,000 
pounds  of  wire. 

Twelve  box-anchors,  made  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  broken 
stone,  were  dropped  in  proper  positions  well  above  the  site  of  the 
pier.  These  cribs  were  lO-feet  cubes  inside  of  timbers.  To  these 
two  barges,  six  anchor-cribs  to  each,  were  fastened  with  l^-inch  steel 
wire.  The  caisson  was  fastened  to  the  barges  with  two  wire  ropes  by 
means  of  a  double-drum  winding-engine,  by  which  the  caisson  could 
be  pulled  into  position.  In  addition,  anchors,  one  on  either  side, 
were  placed  about  500  feet  from  the  caisson,  and  fastened  to  it  with 
4Hnch  manilla  rope.  The  caisson  was  then  hauled  in  position  and 
the  concrete  filling  commenced,  as  was  also  the  timber-work  above. 
As  the  caisson  sank  additional  lines  were  run  from  it  to  the  barges, 
until  the  total  strength  of  these  lines  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
those  connecting  the  barges  and  the  anchors.  When  the  caisson 
grounded  in  about  36  feet  of  water  the  air-pressure  was  put  on,  and 
fourteen  days  were  spent  in  cutting  through  the  two  thicknesses  of 
mat  under  the  caisson. 

The  building  and  concreting  were  continued  as  the  caisson  sank 
into  the  bed,  the  sand  being  removed  through  the  sand-pumps. 
The  masonry  had  been  commenced  when  owing  to  a  rise  in  the 
river  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suspend  the  work.  The  caisson 
was  blocked  up  under  the  shoe,  and  abandoned  until  low  water  of 
the  next  season. 

The  launching,  placing, and  sinking  of  Pier  3  were  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  Pier  2,  but  owing  to  locating  on  a  rising 
riyer,  the  caisson  was  carried  50  feet  west  of  its  true  position  before 
reaching  the  bed  of  the  river  in  44  feet  of  water.     By  means,  how- 
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eyer,  of  a  quantity  wire  rope  and  a  large  number  of  anchors  the 
caisson  was  brought  back  to  its  true  position  and  sunk  without 
further  trouble.  After  reaching  the  clay,  borings  and  wells  sunk 
below  the  caisson  showed  that  the  clay  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to 
build  upon,  and  it  became  necessary  to  sink  the  caisson  into  the 
clay.  Work  was  then  stopped  on  this  caisson  for  a  more  favorable 
stage  of  water.  Subsequently  the  caisson  was  sunk  18  feet  into 
the  clay,  the  additional  height  required  being  given  in  the  masonry 
of  the  pier.  Borings  were  made  and  a  well  sunk  below  caisson  3  on 
resuming  work;  the  material  proving  satisfactory,  further  sinking 
was  stopped  at  a  somewhat  higher  elevation  than  was  originally 
intended. 

The  actual  maximum  depths  at  which  the  men  worked  below  the 
water  surface  was  108  feet.  At  the  depths  of  about  100  fest  the 
men  worked  only  two  hours  per  day,  in  shifts  of  40  minutes  each. 

The  concrete  was  made  of  crushed  limestone,  sand,  and  cement 
The  sand  was  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  cement  was 
from  LouisvilU,  Ky.  In  special  portions  of  the  work  German  Port- 
land cement  was  used.  The  concrete  was  mixed  in  a  machine 
mixer.  All  of  the  ingredients,  including  water,  were  mixed  to- 
gether. The  concrete  above  the  working-chamber  was  gauged,  1 
barrel  cement,  7^  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and  ISJ  cubic  feet  oc  crushed 
stone.  In  the  V-shaped  walls  the  crushed  stone  was  reduced  about 
one  half.  In  the  working-chamber  the  same  character 'of  concrete 
was  used  as  above  described,  except  that  in  parts  difficult  of  access 
the  quantity  of  crushed  stone  was  reduced,  and  that  the  lowest  2 
feet  of  concrete  was  made  with  Portland  cement.  Portland  cement 
mortar,  1  cement,  3  sand,  was  used  under  the  cutting  edge,  cross- 
walls,  and  roofs.  The  central  portion  of  concrete  was  made  of 
Louisville  cement. 

In  Figs.  202  (h)  and  (t)  an  elevation  and  horizontal  sections  of 
the  masonry  piers  are  shown.  The  hollow  portion  near  the  bottom 
of  the  piers  is  10  X  20  feet.  In  the  main  portion  of  tJie  pier  and  in 
the  curved  ends  a  semicircle  of  6-feet  radius  is  left  hollow,  the 
dividing  walls  between  the  two  at  each  end  being  8.5  feet  thick. 
The  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  202(i),  which  is  part  plan  and 
part  horizontal  section. 

Tests  made  on  the  clay  upon  which  the  piers  aiB  founded,  the 
clay  column  entirely  unsupported  on  the  sides,  showed  a  resistance 
to  compression  of  from  13,400  pounds  to  19,300  pounds  per  square 
foot.    The  actual  weights  of  piers  were,  for  Pier  2, 10,410  pounds, 
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and  for  Pier  3,  9934  pounds,  per  square  foot.    After  deducting 
buoyancy,  friction,  etc.,  the  actual  pressures  on  the  foundation-bed 
are  3339  and  3503  pounds  per  square  inch,  respectiyely. 
The  following  table  shows  cost  of  Piers  2  and  3: 

Tablb  XLVniA. 


Launching- ways 

Caisson 

Concrete  above  chamber., 
in  chamber. . . . 


Mattresses 

ADchoring  caissons.   . . 
Sinking  **       .... 

Ligliting  pier.   

Insurance 

Protecting  foundations. 


Pier  8. 


Mate- 
rial. 


$1,792 

45.860 

10,638 

8,814 


12,362 

4,619 

17,216 

260 

668 


Labor. 


$1,824 

24,168 

8.847 

1,810 


6,634 

2,087 

60,826 

2,898 


Total,  placing,  sinking,  etc. 


Total  for  foundations. . 
Masonry,  4197  cu.  yds. 

Aggregate  cost 


Total. 


$8,617 

70,018 

14,876 

5,125 

$98,186 

17,996 
6,707 

68,042 

2,659 

568 


$95,957 


$189,094 
108.669 


$297,768 


Piers. 


Mate- 
rial. 


$1,885 

88,117 

7,898 

6,888 


4,543 

7,657 

19,482 

55 

896 


Labor. 


$1,788 

17,976 

2,448 

2,174 


2.127 

8,778 

59,584 

178 


101 


Total. 


$8,678 

51.094 

9.842 

8,558 


$78,167 

6,671 

11,886 

78,967 

285 

395 

668 

$98,267 


$171,435 
124,442 

$295,877 


THE  FORTH   BRIDGE. 

Length  between  high- water  mark  on  the  two  shores,  1900  yards; 
total  length,  2700  yards.  Beginning  at  the  Queensferry  side,  the 
bridge  is  constructe^d  for  a  distance  of  1780  feet  on  9  piers  of  gran- 
ite masonry;  average  span  160  feet,  height  of  piers  130  feet. 

The  cantilever  tower  is  at  base  103  feet  in  length  and  52  feet  in 
thickness.  This  supports  the  shore  end  of  one  of  the  cantilever 
arms  and  that  of  one  of  the  girders. 

Three  granite  piers  formed  by  a  group  of  four  columns  each 
give  two  spans  of  1700  feet  each.  These  piers  were  constructed  by 
sinking  iron  and  steel  caissons  70  feet  in  diameter  either  to  rock  or 
to  bowlder  clay,  the  depths  sunk  varying  from  70  to  90  feet.    The 
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caissons  were  filled  to  low-water  mark  with  concrete.  From  this 
to  18  feet  above  high-water  mark  tlie  piers  are  of  masonry.  These 
cylindrical  masses  of  concrete  and  masonry  decrease  from  a  bottom 
diameter  of  70  feet  to  a  top  diameter  of  50  feet.  Joining  the 
centres  of  the  four  cylinders,  in  the  centre  pier  of  the  three,  the 
oblong  formed  would  measure  270  x  120  feet,  while  for  the  two  out- 
side piers  the  oblong  is  155  X  120  feet. 

These  piers  carry  the  two  long  spans,  1700  feet  each.  Extend- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  of  these  are  the  cantilever  arms  675  feet 
in  length  each,  their  free  ends  resting  upon  the  cantilever  towers  as 
above  described.  There  are  2  spans  1700  feet  in  length,  and  2  spans 
675  each,  these  together  constituting  the  cantilever  spans.  The 
clear  height  above  high  water  is  150  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  canti- 
lever is  350  feet  above  high  water. 

There  were  also  15  spans  168  feet  in  length  and  5  of  25  feet  in 
length,  or  a  total  of  1^  miles.  There  are  some  45,000  tons  of  steel 
in  the  superstructure,  and  120,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  the 
piers.     The  contract  cost  was  about  18,000,000. 

In  locating  the  piers  fine  pianoforte  steel  wire  was  used.  This 
wire  was  suspended  from  supports  at  the  two  ends  of  an  accurately 
measured  base-line  1700  feet  long,  allowing  a  sag  of  24  feet  at  the 
centre,  and  marks  fixed  to  indicate  this  distance  on  the  wire.  The 
wire  was  coiled  on  a  roller. 

The  span  was  measured  by  pulling  the  wire  so  as  to  have  the 
same  sag  at  the  same  temperature  as  when  stretched  along  the  base- 
line. This  measurement  was  made  repeatedly,  and  as  often  tested 
on  the  bas«  to  determine  whether  it  had  stretched;  but  all  of  the 
observations  were  in  exact  accord. 

The  reliability  of  this  method  for  measuring  long  distances  has 
been  especially  noted  by  the  writer  in  his  work  on  Foundations. 

COMBINED   OPEN-CRIB   AND   PNEUMATIC   CAISSON. 

449.  In  order  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  the  pneumatic  process, 
both  for  depths  in  which  coffer-dams  are  used  as  well  as  for  depth? 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  pneumatic  process  for  which  open  cribs 
and  dredging  have  been  used,  and  further  to  dispense  with  either  a 
timber  or  iron  roof  separating  the  concrete  in  the  air-chamber  from 
the  concrete  or  masonry  above,  which  is  certainly  desirable,  the 
writer  designed  a  combined  crib  and  caisson,  and  patented  the  same. 
The  general  construction  is  that  of  a  double-wall  open  crib  with  aii- 
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tight  roof— one  or  more,  according  to  the  depth  desired  to  be  reached. 
The  roof  or  roofs  are  removable.  If  in  the  limit  of  depth  ad- 
missible by  the  pneumatic  process  only  one  roof  is  necessary,  two 
are  desirable.  The  weight  required  to  sink  the  structure  is  placed 
between  the  two  walls,  as  iii  the  open-crib  process,  and  not  on  the 
roof,  as  in  the  pneumatic  process.  The  sinking  is  effected  by  the 
latter  process.  When  resting  on  its  final  bed  the  air-chamber  is 
filled  with  concrete,  or  to  the  necessary  height,  to  prevent  leakage 
under  the  cutting  edge.  The  roof  is  then  removed  and  the  con- 
creting done  in  the  open  air.  This  results  in  a  homogeneous  con- 
crete or  masonry  mass  from  bottom  to  top,  not  broken  or  separated 
by  timber  or  iron. 

If  greater  depths  than  100  feet  have  to  be  reached,  the  pneu- 
matic process  can  be  used  to  that  depth,  and  the  open  crib  and 
dredging  process  below  it.  Economy,  rapidity,  and  certainty  are 
secured,  and  at  any  depth  piles  can  be  introduced  and  driven  in 
order  to  secure  greater  support  and  stability.  Fig.  204  shows  a 
vertical  section  through  the  structure,  the  roof  pai'tly  removed,  and 
the  concrete  carried  up  above  it. 

450.  Coffer-dams  have  heretofore,  as  a  rule,  been  resorted  to  in 
depths  of  water  and  excavations  below  the  bed  of  the  river  when 
the  aggregate  depth  did  not  exceed  25  to  30  feet.  Even  in  depths 
not  exceeding  15  to  20  feet  coffer-dams  are  usually  very  troublesome 
and  expensive.  Do  what  we  may,  in  some  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  pump  them  out  and  keep  them  clear  of  water  without  a  number 
of  pumps  and  corresponding  boiler  and  engine  capacity.  They 
are  often  broken  through  or  undermined,  causing  great  delay  and 
expense.  At  these  depths  it  has  not  been  deemed  desirable  to 
employ  the  pneumatic  caisson  and  the  pneumatic  process,  (1)  be- 
cause the  plant  is  assumed  to  be  unnecessarily  expensive,  (2)  it  was 
not  considered  good  practice  to  have  a  timber  deck  or  roof  reaching 
so  near  the  water  surface,  as  it  might  be  supposed  or  feared  that 
at  very  low  stages  of  water  the  timber  would  be  exposed  to  condi- 
tions of  alternate  wetness  and  dryness,  and  in  consequence  to  de- 
cay; (3)  the  pneumatic  process  was  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
mysterious,  only  understood  by  a  few  specialists, ivho  had  to  be  well 
paid  for  the  use  of  their  plant,  skill,  and  experience. 

The  first  objection  will  often  prove  to  be  far  from  the  truth, 
owing  to  the  necessary  and  additional  costs  beyond  even  liberal 
estimates  and  allowances  for  unexpected  contingencies. 

The  third  has,  or  should  have,  no  longer  any  consideration. 
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The  second,  however,  has  at  this  time  the  same  force  that  it 
always  had  and  always  will  have.  This  can,  however,  be  entirely 
removed  by  constructing  all  coffer-dams  in  a  similar  way  as  that 
for  caissons,  but  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  roof  as  soon  as 
the  sealing  up  around  the  cutting  edge  has  been  perfected,  and  all 
of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  a  coffer-dam  and  caisson 
will  be  secured:  (1)  Leaks,  undermining,  and  destruction  of  the 
sides  of  the  structure  are  avoided;  (2)  the  cost  of  construction  will 
not  be  materially  increased ;  (3)  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  can 
be  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  all  of  it  free  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  presence  of  water;  and  (4)  the  foundation-bed  can  be 
examined,  levelled,  and  washed  off — which  are  important  consider- 
ations. The  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  combined 
crib  and  caisson  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  ordinary  coffer- 
dam. 

451.  Recently  an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  compressed  air  to 
an  annular  working-chamber  around  an  open  enclosed  space. 
Excavation  was  made  in  this  space,  and  the  structure  sunk  26  to  30 
feet  below  the  water  surface  to  rock.  The  bottom  of  the  annular 
space  was  cleaned  off,  and  a  layer  of  concrete,  or  rather  a  wall  of 
concrete,  laid  in  it  entirely  around  the  enclosed  space.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  enclosed  space, 
but  they  resulted  in  failure  and  practical  abandonment  of  the  plan. 
It  became  necessary  to  fill  the  interior  up  to  a  considerable  height 
or  to  the  water  surface  with  concrete  deposited  under  water,  not- 
withstanding its  many  objectionable  features.  A  general  design  of 
such  a  coffer-dam  is  shown  in  Fig.  205.  Fig.  205  simply  shows  a 
double-wall  crib  or  coffer-dam  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  roofed  over  in  order  to  form  a  narrow  air- 
chamber,  in  which  AA  is  the  air-chamber,  BB  the  enclosed  space 
to  be  pumped  out,  CO  the  wall  of  concrete.  When  it  was  attempted 
to  pump  the  water  out  of  BB  there  was  a  great  rush  of  air  into  this 
space,  as  on  that  side  the  air-pressure  was  unbalanced.  This  of 
itself  would  greatly  aid  the  inflow  of  water  from  the  outside.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  dam  could  not  be  pumped  out.  It 
seems  that  it  was  intended  to  removed  the  roof  over  the  air-chamber 
and  to  fill  over  the  entire  space  with  a  single  solid  mass  of  concrete. 
This,  however,  required  the  removal  of  the  weight  on  the  roof 
required  to  sink  it,  which  would  have  probably  resulted  in  the  lifting 
of  the  coffer-dam.  In  the  combined  crib  and  caisson,  Fig.  204,  the 
space  between  the  double  walls  is  to  be  filled  during  the  sinking 
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with  broken  stone  or  gravel,  or,  better,  with  concrete,  which  would 
remain  permanently  in  place.  The  removable  roof  is  to  be  placed 
over  the  entire  closed  space  corresponding  to  space  BB  in  Fig.  205, 
and  over  which  no  weight  is  ever  placed,  or  at  least  it  is  not 
required,  [f  this  plan  had  been  adopted  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  deposit  the  large  bulk  of  the  concrete  under  water, 
and  there  would  have  been  a  solid  unbroken  mass  of  masonry  or 
concrete  from  bottom  to  top. 

461a.  The  following  describes  an   interesting  application   of 
compressed  air  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  large  lock 
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for  the  entrance  into  the  Amsterdam  and  North  Sea  Canal,  the 
construction  of  which  is  described  under  the  head  of  Canals. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  lock  is  made  of  concrete.  'Jlie 
concrete  was  carefully  made  and  laid  in  place,  the  bed  was  protected 
with  sheet-piling,  and  the  enclosed  space  pumped  nearly  dry  before 
laying  the  concrete;  but  it  was  found  that  strong  jets  of  water 
were  forced  through  the  bore-holes  used  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  underlying  strata,  these  holes  evidently  having  entered 
some  water-bearing  strata  below  the  clay  bed  on  which  the  founda- 
tion was  placed. 

The  contractors,  however,  ignoring  these  jets  of  water,  attempted 
to  lay  and  ram  the  concrete  over  the  jets,  with  the  usual  result  that 
the  jets  were  not  choked  down,  the  cement  was  washed  out,  and 
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the  concrete  rendered  valueless.  As  it  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
flow  of  these  streams,  especially  against  fresh  concrete,  large  con- 
crete domes  were  built  over  the  holes.  These  varied  in  diameter 
according  to  the  areas  more  or  less  softened  by  the  water.  Some  of 
them  were  30  feet  in  diameter.  An  ordinary  cylindrical  air-lock, 
with  the  necessary  doors,  pipes,  valves,  etc.,  was  built  into  the  top 
of  the  dome.  The  concrete  was  well  bonded  into  the  clay  to  pre- 
vent leakage.  A  pipe  was  then  driven  outside  the  dome  and  into 
the  water-bearing  stratum  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  water 
above  the  concrete  bed  of  the  foundation.  Compressed  air  was 
then  forced  into  the  dome,  which  checked  the  flow  through  the 
original  bore-holes,  and  finally  stopped  it  entirely,  the  flow,  how- 
ever, finding  and  discharging  through  the  iron  pipe  outside.  The 
concrete  was  then  laid  in  the  air-chamber  without  interference 
from  the  flow  of  water,  and  after  hardening  it  was  capable  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water  after  discontinuing  the  air- 
pressure.  The  water  that  flowed  up  through  the  outside  pipe  was 
discharged  over  the  bed  of  concrete,  and  was  entirely  harmless  in 
its  effect.    All  uncertain  and  soft  places  were  thus  treated. 

This  somewhat  novel  plan  was  suggested  by  the  contractors, 
MM.  Mortier  and  Thonvard.  The  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work 
were  MM.  Van  Meren  and  Bekaar.  (See  American  Architect, 
March  17  1894.) 

SCREW-PILES. 

462.  Screw-piles,  whether  of  timber  or  iron,  are  simply  ordinary 
piles  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  screw-disk,  consisting  of  a  single 
turn  of  the  spiral,  similar  to  the  bottom  turn  of  an  auger,  is  fast- 
ened by  bolts  or  pins;  and  instead  of  driving  them  into  the  ground, 
they  are  forced  into  it  by  turning  them  with  levers  or  other 
machinery  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  power  applied  maybe 
that  of  man,  horse,  or  steam.  The  screw-disks  vary  in  diameter 
from  1  foot  to  4  or  even  6  feet.  Considerable  power  is  required, 
as  the  resistances  developed  are  very  great.  This  resistance  can  be 
reduced  by  applying  the  water- jet  to  the  under,  upper,  or  both 
faces  of  the  disk.  Great  depths  have  been  reached  by  this  process. 
Screw-pile  piers  have  been  used  for  bridges,  lighthouses,  and  other 
similar  purposes.  They  may  be  solid  or  hollow.  The  diameters 
of  the  shaft  or  pile  vary  from  4  inches  to  12  inches,  according  as 
they  are  solid  or  hollow  and  as  the  material  is  iron  or  timber.  A 
light,  strong  pier  can  be  thus  constructed. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  on  foundations  are  bat  a  brief  and  im- 
perfect summary  of  the  principles,  theories,  and  practice  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  the  many  and  varying  kinds  of  foundations. 
For  a  more  thorough  and  complete  discussion  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foundations,"  by  the 
author. 


ART.   XXXIX. 
ORDINARY  EARTHWORK. 

463.  In  this  article  only  the  construction  of  ordinary  earthwork, 
such  as  that  required  in  railways,  highways,  and  other  similar  pur- 
poses, will  be  considered. 

The  special  materials  and  modes  of  construction  required  for 
the  embankments  of  canals,  earthen  dams  for  storage-reservoirs, 
and  similar  works  will  be  discussed  under  these  special  heads. 

Foundations  for  earthworks  over  swamps  were  explained  in 
the  preceding  article,  and  in  this  article  foundations  on  firm 
materials,  requiring  for  their  stability  only  simple  drainage,  will  be 
contemplated. 

454.  The  embankments  are  assumed  to  be  made  of  the  earthy 
materials  found  along  or  adjacent  to  the  line.  No  material  is  sup- 
posed to  be  excluded  except  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  clay  when  satu- 
rated with  water.  But  little  attention,  as  a  rule,  is  given  to  this 
material;  nothing  but  practical  difficulties  in  handling  it  seems  to 
have  any  weight  in  the  construction  of  embankments,  and  when 
met  with  in  excavations  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  best  we  can.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  very  wet  clay  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  embankments,  as  it  will  require  a  long  time  to  make  a  firm 
and  satisfactory  embankment,  if  it  ever  will. 

If  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  shivers  of  rock,  broken  stone,  or 
gravel  and  coarse  sand  afford  the  best  materials  with  which  to 
construct  embankments,  as  they  do  not  retain  water  and  have 
considerable  frictional  resistances.  Mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  or 
gravel  furnish  also  good  materials.  These  compose  the  ordinary 
earths. 

Embankments  made  of  these  materials  have  stability,  and  read- 
ily yield  to  good  drainage.  Fine  sand,  while  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  use  on  the  above  accounts,  forms,  however,  a  disagreeable 
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material  to  travel  oyer^  on  account  of  the  clouds  of  dust  that  rise 
in  dry  weather,  the  effect  of  which  is  also  to  injure  the  rolling 
machinery,  as  its  particles  easily  find  their  way  between  the  sliding 
or  rolling  surface  of  engines  and  cars. 

The  silt  or  slush  of  swamps  is  often  dredged  from  canals  along 
the  site  of  the  road  and  deposited  on  the  line  for  the  embankments. 
This  is  bad  practice,  both  on  account  of  the  material  being  unfit 
for  the  purpose  and  on  account  of  the  excavation  alongside  of  the 
embankment  destroying  to  a  great  extent  the  only  and  necessary 
support  for  the  material.  This  method  is,  however,  frequently 
adopted.  If  a  firmer  material  cannot  be  conveniently  and  eco- 
nomically secured  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  embank- 
ment, it  will  doubtless  prove  economical  ultimately  to  first  cross 
the  swamp  on  a  temporary  and  cheap  trestle,  and  filling  under  and 
around  this  at  a  subsequent  period. 

455.  Bules  for  locating  the  line  and  establishing  the  grades  in 
order  to  promote  economy  in  construction,  were  fully  discussed 
in  Part  I  of  this  volume;  and  the  construction  alone,  consisting 
of  the  excavations  or  cuts  and  the  embankments  or  fills,  need  now 
be  explained. 

466.  Excavations  are  either  in  open  cut  or  in  tunnels.  The 
latter  will  be  explained  under  the  head  of  Tunnels.  In  either  case 
it  is  the  rule  to  employ  the  excavated  material  in  making  the  adja- 
cent embankments. 

457.  Open  Cuts. — There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  the  exact 
method  of  carrying  on  the  excavation  and  disposing  of  the 
material  excavated.  The  operation  in  each  case  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience  and  requirements  of  the  contract,  length 
and  depth  of  the  cut,  character  of  the  material,  and  length  of 
haul,  etc. 

Throwing  with  the  shovel  is  limited  to  a  distance  of  12  feet 
horizontally,  or  about  6  feet  vertically. 

The  economical  length  of  haul  with  drag  scrapers  is  about  150 
feet,  wheeled  scrapers  500  feet,  wheelbarrows  not  over  200  feet,  dump- 
carts  about  500  or  600  feet.  When  the  haul  is  to  exceed  600  feet, 
dump-cars  drawn  by  horses,  on  a  track  of  timber  faced  with  strap- 
iron  or  a  light  iron  rail,  can  be  used.  And,  finally,  where  large 
quantities  of  material  are  to  be  excavated  and  hauled  to  a  distance 
of  1000  to  5000  or  more  feet,  a  well-laid  track  of  light  iron  rail,  over 
which  a  train  of  dump-cars  is  hauled  by  a  light  locomotive,  should 
be  built.     Often,  in  this  case,  light  timber  trestles  are  constructed, 
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having  a  height  somewhat  less  or  greater  than  the  height  of  the 
proposed  embankment.  The  material  is  hauled  out  on  this  trestle 
and  dumped  under  a^d  around  it.  The  top  of  the  trestle^  if  it 
projects  above  the  embankment,  is  simply  cut  off  after  the  work 
is  completed.     The  remaining  portion  is  left  in  the  earth. 

458.  Shovelling  can  only  be  used  when  the  embankment  is  to 
be  formed  from  ditches  alongside,  or  when,  in  very  shallow  cuts, 
the  material  is  simply  wasted,  that  is,  thrown  out  of  and  alongside 
the  excavation. 

Barrows  are  used  under  similar  circumstances  where  the  quan- 
tity of  material  needed  requires  excavating  borrow-pits  alongside 
the  embankment  and  extending  from  50  to  100  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  centre  line,  or  out  of  cuts  of  greater  depth  than  about  6 
feet.  The  bulk  of  the  material  being  wasted,  that  portion  near 
the  two  ends  can  be  wheeled  onto  the  adjacent  fill  for  a  limited 
distance,  say  100  or  150  feet. 

Scrapers  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  and  under  the  same 
conditions.  Much  higher  embankments  can  be  formed  with  them, 
as  horses  can  drag  them  up  very  steep  inclines  and  descend  readily 
from  considerable  heights. 

For  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  the  material  is  commonly 
loosened  by  means  of  ploughs  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  or 
oxen.  (Spading  is  only  resorted  to  when  barrows  are  used,  as  a 
rule.) 

459.  When  the  magnitude  of  the  work  justifies  the  use  of  carts 
or  cars,  drawn  by  horses  or  engines,  the  <5ut  is  usually  entered  at 
each  end  on  or  about  the  grade  surface  of  the  road.  It  is  advisable 
then  to  open  out  at  once  the  full  width  of  the  intended  road-bed, 
providing  as  wide  an  entrance  as  practicable  to  enable  carts  or  cars  to 
easily  pass  each  other,  since  they  should  be  returning  to  and  departing 
from  the  face  of  the  cut  continuously.  In  most  materials  the  prism 
or  gullet  cut  out  will  remain  for  a  time  with  vertical  face  and  sides. 
When  otherwise,  the  necessary  slopes  must  be  excavated  as  the 
work  progresses.  In  no  material,  except  solid  rock,  should  the 
vertical  faces  remain  for  any  length  of  time;  they  should  be  sloped 
down  well  up  to  the  front  or  head  of  the  excavation,  since  by 
caving  in  they  might  loosen  the  soil  on  either  side  of  the  proper 
slopes,  requiring  the  immediate  or  ultimate  removal  of  more  mate- 
rial than  necessary,  or,  what  is  worse,  obstructing  or  wrecking 
trains  after  the  completion  of  the  road.  The  material  is  usually 
excavated  by  undermining  at  the  face,  and  by  the  aid  of  bars,  or 
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eyen  of  blasts  with  powder,  detaching  large  blocks  of  the  material, 
which  commonly  break  to  pieces  in  falling. 

Where  the  material  is  suitable,  and  large  deep  excavations  are 
to  be  made,  the  steam-shovel  or  excavator  is  used,  which  scoops  up 
large  bucketf  uls  of  the  material.  These  can  be  emptied  direct  into 
cars  or  carts  and  hauled  away  to  the  place  of  deposit.  As  the  work 
advances  the  shovels  are  moved  forward  on  either  a  regular  track, 
or  on  movable  rails. 

460.  Many  earthy  materials  are  advantageously  excavated  by 
blasting.  This  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  solid-rock  cuts.  These 
are  usually  taken  out  to  the  full  width  at  once,  including  the  slopes, 
which  are  but  slight.  Carts  or  horse-cars  are  used  mainly  in  rock 
cuts.  It  is  usual  to  use  high  explosives  and  large  charges,  in  order 
to  shatter  and  break  up  the  rock  as  much  as  possible. 

461.  All  cuts  should  be  well  drained  to  prevent  the  bottom  get- 
ting soft,  necessitating  the  construction  of  corduroy  or  plank  roads 
at  a  considerable  co$t,  or  otherwise  killing  up  the  horses,  and  even 
then  only  getting  a  small  part  of  their  actual  power  in  useful  work. 
Drains  should  be  excavated  and  kept  open  at  the  foot  of  either  slope 
or  along  the  centre  line,  and  in  addition  ditches  should  be  opened 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  uphill  side  to  prevent  surface 
water  finding  its  way  into  the  cut.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
this  question  of  drainage  during  the  construction  of  roads,  and  often 
after  their  completion.  Without  it  work  cannot  be  done  economi- 
cally or  expeditiously,  and  no  road-bed  can  be  kept  in  good  order 
without  permanent  drainage. 

Earth  excavation  is  usually  classified  under  the  heads  Earth, 
Hardpan,  Loose  Rock,  or  Solid  Rock.  For  each  of  these  materials 
a  specific  price  is  agreed  upon.  The  standard  prices  under  ordinary 
circumstances  are  16  to  20,  35,  40,  and  80  cents  per  cubic  yard,  in 
tlie  order  mentioned.  A  special  allowance  is  made  of  from  f  to  1 
cent  per  cubic  yard  for  a  haul  exceeding  from  300  to  500  feet. 

462.  Whether  the  material  from  the  excavation  is  to  be  wasted 
near  the  ends  of  a  cut  or  along  its  sides,  is  simply  a  question  of 
economy,  or  rapidity  of  construction,  or  an  unavoidable  excess 
of  excavation  over  that  of  the  embankment  within  a  reason- 
able distance.  As  a  rule,  the  material  is  better  suited  for  the  for- 
mation of  good  banks,  as  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  drier  condition, 
and  contains  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  surface  mould,  which  is 
objectionable  as  a  material  for  embankments;  this  composes  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  quantity  when  obtained  from  shallow 
borrow-pits  along  the  line. 
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When  wasted  alongside  of  the  cut^  the  material  should  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  npper  edge  of  the  slopes  equal  to  one  or  one 
and  a  half  times  the  depth  of  the  cut,  in  order  not  to  weight  the 
adjacent  material,  thereby  causing  the  slopes  to  cave  in. 

468.  The  side  slopes  of  a  cut  are  given  in  order  to  provide  sta- 
bilitjy  as  the  material  will  slide  down  until  the  natural  slope  is 
secured.  The  slopes  vary  with  the  material,  but  are  commonly 
taken  at  1  to  1 ;  that  is,  one  foot  base  for  each  foot  depth.  This 
corresponds  with  an  angle  of  repose  of  45°.  It  is  somewhat 
steeper  than  most  materials  are  found  to  have,  as  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives  both  the  slope  and  the  angle  of  repose,  or 
corresponding  angle  of  slope. 


Table  XUX. 


MaterlaL 


Solid  rock 

Compact  and  hard  earth  or) 
hardpan,  and  loose  rock. . .  1 

Dry  clay 

Gravel 

Shingle 

Sand,  dry 

••      wet 

Vegetable  mould 

Wet  clay 


Angle  with 
Horizon. 


Slope,  <^ 
Ratio  of  Hori- 
sontal  to  Verti- 
cal, in  feet. 


75"  58' 
68"  26' 

to 
SS''    8' 
45- 
40" 
89- 


28° 
16" 


i   :1 
i   :1 

to 
*    :1 


1 

It 


2i    :1 


Angle  of  repose  (0). 


No  slope  in  solid  rock  is  necessary,  but  it  is  better  to  pro- 
vide from  i  to  }  to  1,  to  avoid  danger  of  loose  pieces  falling  down 
on  the  track.  In  those  materials  classed  as  hard  earths,  while  they 
may  stand  for  a  time  at  a  steep  slope,  or  even  vertically,  yet  a  slope 
of  from  i  to  f ,  or  even  1,  to  1  should  be  usually  given.  The  other 
cases  give  average  values  for  angle  of  repose  and  ratio  of  base  to 
rise  in  slopes. 

When  the  material  requires  a  flatter  slope  than  1  to  1  it  can  be 
cut  into  a  series  of  short  slopes  with  benches  or  horizontal  surfaces 
joining  them,  each  slope  having  its  own  drains;  this  saves  mate- 
rial, and  will  be  effective  in  deep  cuts,  if  of  a  uniform  material. 
Often  it  is  left  to  assume  its  own  slope,  simply  removing  the  ma- 
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terial  as  it  falls  or  flows.  Again,  the  caving  in  may  arise  from 
alternate  layers  of  sand  and  gravel  and  clay,  the  sand  and  gravel 
flowing  under  the  action  of  seepage  water,  and  nndermining  the 
slopes.  In  such  cases  a  foot-wall  of  dry  rubble  or  a  stronger  wall 
laid  in  mortar  can  be  used  if  the  layer  is  at  the  bottom,  or  the 
entire  slope  may  be  paved  with  a  layer  of  rubble-stone.  By  these 
means  the  water  is  drained  off,  while  the  material  is  held  in  place. 
Sodding  or  sowing  grass-seed  will  ultimately  effect  the  same  purpose. 
Surface  drains  on  the  uphill  side  will  often  keep  away  much  of  the 
seepage  water,  and  much  can  be  accomplished  by  broken  stone,  or 
tile-drains  imbedded  on  or  under  the  slope. 

Good  drains  should  be  provided  and  kept  open  a  little  distance — 
one  or  two  feet — in  front  of  the  foot  of  the  slope.  They  may  be 
open  drains,  or  filled  with  broken  stone,  or  tiles  covered  with  gravel 
may  be  used.  These  will  prevent  the  road-bed  from  being  saturated 
with  water.  The  firmness  and  stability  of  the  track  require  com- 
plete drainage  in  some  of  the  ways  above  described.  Safety  and 
economy  make  the  same  demand. 

464.  It  is  difficult  to  properly  apportion  the  number  of  laborers 
and  vehicles  required  to  execute  the  work  economically  and  exjie- 
ditiously.  In  hard  clay  it  may  require  two  picks  to  one  shovel,  and 
a  couple  of  carts  will  carry  to  a  reasonable  distance  all  the  material 
that  ten  or  twelve  men  can  handle.  In  loose  materials  one  pick  can 
keep  several  shovels  busy,  and  several  carts  are  required.  Again, 
all  of  these  relations  are  altered  when  a  broad  face  can  be  exposed, 
and  the  material  excavated  in  large  blocks  by  undermining,  blasting, 
or  by  the  use  of  the  steam-shovel.  The  only  rule  is  to  regulate,  in 
each  case  with  its  varying  conditions,  the  number  of  men  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  vehicles  required,  so  that  all  will  be  kept 
busy.  Observation  and  experience  alone  can  be  relied  upon  to 
determine  such  matters. 

466.  Drilling  and  Blasting  in  Rock. — Drilling  is  done  either  by 
two  men  lifting  a  long  iron  rod,  with  a  steel  section  or  made  entirely 
of  steel,  and  then  letting  it  drop  into  the  hole,  turning  it  a  little  at 
each  drop.  In  very  hard  rock,  with  holes  from  1^  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  two  men  will  drill  in  a  day  from  7  to  8  feet,  and  in  softer 
rocks  from  10  to  15  feet.  The  other  method  consists  in  using  a 
series  of  drills  of  different  lengths,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the 
hole.  One  man  holds  the  drill,  and  two  keep  up  a  series  of  blows 
in  quick  succession,  the  man  turning  the  drill  slightly  at  each  blow. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the   bottom  of  the  hole  well  moistened. 
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When  much  rock  excavation  is  required  the  holes  are  drilled  by 
machinery.  The  diameters  of  the  holes  vary  from  }  inch  to  6 
inches,  and  from  30  to  100  feet  can  be  drilled  in  a  day. 

The  quantity  of  blasting  material  required  to  loosen  a  given 
proportion  of  rock  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  rock,  the 
kind  of  explosive,  and  largely  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  hole  with  respect  to  the  lay  of  the  strata.  It  is  stated 
that  it  bears  a  certain  proportion^  to  the  line  of  least  resistance 
en  bed.  This  line  is  intended  to  be  the  shortest  distance  from  the 
charge  to  an  exposed  surface  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Byrne  gives  the 
following  expression :  E  =  CL*,  in  which  E  is  the  quantity  of  ex- 
plosive in  pounds,  L  =  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  C  a  con- 
stant having  the  following  values :  for  blasting-powder  (7=  0.032, 
for  blasting  cotton  C  =  0.005,  and  for  nitroglycerine  or  dynamite 
C  =  0  003.  Practically  about  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  powder 
will  loosen  one  cubic  yard  of  solid  rock.  A  pound  of  powder  occu- 
ipies  about  30  cubic  inches.  It  is  fired  usually  by  a  fuse  burning  at 
the  rate  of  two  feet  per  minute.  Either  a  fuse  or  a  current  of 
electricity  is  used  to  explode  dynamite. 

Although  it  is  not  desirable  and  not  as  effective  to  produce  a 
too  great  shattering  and  scattering  of  the  broken  rock,  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  point  in  ordinary  blasting  operations.  But 
in  bla3ting  near  buildings  or  in  the  streets  of  cities  special  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  avoid  projecting  the  fragments  of  rock  to 
great  distances.  This  can  be  done  by  properly  regulating  the  charge, 
and  covering  over  and  around  the  holes  with  brush  and  logs.  A  raft 
of  logs  chained  together,  or  a  matting  of  ropes  weighted  with  logs 
around  the  edges,  will  prove  effective  for  this  purpose. 

466.  The  stability  of  earthwork  depends  upon  the  adhesion  and 
friction  between  its  particles.  The  adhesive  force  is  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  give 
permanent  stability,  though  of  great  advantage  in  maintaining  the 
sides  of  an  excavation  vertical  or  with  a  steep  slope.  Friction  can 
then  be  the  only  means  of  giving  stability.  The  material  will  cave 
or  slide  until  the  natural  slope  is  attained,  unless  excavated  in  the 
beginning  to  it.    These  slopes  have  been  given  in  Table  XLIX. 

467.  Embankments.  —  If  embankments  are  made  from  side 
ditches  or  adjacent  borrow -pits,  the  material  is  either  shovelled 
or  carried  in  wheelbarrows  or  scrapers  from  the  pit  on  to  the  fill. 
In  such  cases  no  special  method  is  followed :  the  material  is  simply 
piled  in  any  convenient  shape,  and  subsequently  dressed  off  on  top 
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and  sides  to  the  proper  slope.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  this  when 
wheelbarrows  ure  used,  as  it  would  require  a  prohibitiye  frequency 
in  moving  the  track,  consisting  of  planks  resting  on  light  timber 
supports.  In  the  flat  prairie  sections  of  the  country  much  of  the 
work  is  done  in  this  way.  It  does  not  conduce  to  the  formation  of 
the  best  embankment  for  early  use,  as  it  is  only  piled  up  loosely  and 
readily  admits  water,  which  in  some  materials  remains  for  a  long  time 
in  the  fill,  causing  a  want  of  firmness  and  stability  in  the  embank- 
ment until,  by  a  natural  and  slow  process,  it  is  ultimately  com- 
pacted. For  this  reason  a  liberal  addition  to  the  height  is  given 
to  allow  for  the  settlement  that  will  occur.  This  settlement  or 
shrinkage  varies  greatly  with  the  material  and  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  making  the  fill. 

468.  It  is  estimated  that  any  material,  except  rock,  will,  when 
placed  in  a  bank,  occupy  less  space  than  in  the  pit  from  which  it  is 
taken.  This  shrinkage  has  the  following  approximate  values  for 
the  different  materials: 

Table  L. 

Gravel 8  per  cent. 

Gravel  and  sand 9   " 

Clay  and  ordinary  earths 10   " 

Loam  and  light  sandy  soils 12   " 

Loose  vegetable  soil 15   " 

Puddled  clay 25   «       " 

Rock  makes  a  larger  volume  when  broken  up,  and  does  not 
shrink  or  settle  into  less  than  its  original  bulk.  The  increase  is 
often  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

On  this  basis  an  excavation  of  1000  cubic  yards  would  make  only 
about  900  cubic  yards  of  embankment  if  the  material  is  clay  or 
ordinary  earth,  or  it  would  require  1100  cubic  yards  in  excavation 
to  make  1000  cubic  yards  in  embankment,  and  a  similar  proportion 
for  other  materials.  A  rock  excavation  of  1000  cubic  yards  will 
make  about  1500  or  more  cubic  yards  in  embankment.  It  must, 
however,  be  recollected  that  this  excess  is  consumed  in  making  the 
embankments  from  8  to  12  per  cent  higher  than  required  ulti- 
mately, and,  further,  that  whereas  the  slopes  in  excavation  are  1 
horizontal  to  1  vertical,  they  usually  have  in  embankments  H  ^  1? 
or  even  2  to  1;  so  that  the  rule  given,  of  making  the  excavation 
and  embankments  equal  or  nearly  so,  holds  in  practice. 
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469.  In  scraper-work,  which  is  largely  used,  whether  hauling 
material  from  the  borrow-pits  or  regnlar  excavations,  there  is  too 
much  carelessness  in  the  manner  of  making  fills,  these  being  long, 
narrow  ridges,  not  wide  enough  either  at  base  or  at  top.    The 
material  is  compacted  by  the  constant  tramping  of  horses  and  men 
and  scrapers;  the  desired  width  and  slopes  are  then  made  by  piling 
OD  the  sides  dirt  in  a  loose  state,  which  settles  and  slides  away  from 
the  compacted  core,  giving  an  unsatisfactory  if  not  dangerous  road- 
bed, besides  adding  to  the  subsequent  cost  of  surfacing  and  levelling. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  cart  and  train  work.    The  remedy  is 
simple,  and  should  be  enforced.   In  all  such  cases  the  embankments 
should  be  commenced  with  the  proper  widths  of  base  and  main- 
tained with  them  to  the  top.     The  successive  layers  should  present 
a  concave,  and  not  convex^  upper  surface  at  all  times,  so  that  the 
entire  mass  may  have  the  same  degree,  approximately,  of  settling 
and  compacting  as  the  work  progresses.    This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  high  embankments.   Constructed  in  this  manner,  little  extra 
height  is  necessary  for  shrinkage.    When  earth  is  carted  from  exca- 
vations it  is  usually  the  practice  to  make  the  embankment  with 
nearly  its  full  height  in  one  thick  layer,  all  of  the  material  being 
dumped  at  the  end  of  the  bank.    This  does  not  alter  the  force  of 
the  above  remarks  as  to  maintaining  the  fill  its  full  width.    No  ma- 
terial should  be  dumped  on  the  sides  in  order  to  widen  a  too  narrow 
bank.     If  anything,  the  width  should  be  a  little  greater  than  ulti- 
mately required,  so  that  the  slopes  may  be  formed  by  a  little  trim- 
ming off  rather  than  filling  up.     As  to  what  percentage  of  shrink- 
age should  be  allowed  for  in  these  cases  is  a  matter  of  judgment, 
controlled  by  the  time  taken  to  make  the  bank  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  made.     Probably  one  half  of  the  allowances 
above  given  would  be  ample. 

470.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  ditches  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  banks  at  a  distance,  called  the  berm,  of  from  3  to  6  feet 
from  the  foot  of  the  slopes. 

This  berm  is  regulated  by  the  slopes  of  the  banks  and  the 
depths  of  the  ditches.  The  prolongation  of  the  side  slopes  of  the 
banks  should  pass  under  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ;  otherwise  the 
weight  would  cause  caving  and  filling  up  of  the  ditch.  The 
ditches  are  required  to  drain  and  keep  dry  the  base  of  the  bank. 
They  are  graded  from  opposite  direction  to  the  usual  ditches  or 
streams  crossing  the  line  of  road.  These  are  carried  through  the 
embankments  by  open  trestles,  open  or  closed  box  culverts  of  tim- 
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ber  or  masonry,  and  when  of  large  size  masonry  arches  are  con- 
structed where  the  heights  of  the  banks  will  admit  of  their  use. 

471.  Embankments  on  swampy  material  which  can  be  drained 
present  no  special  diflSculties;  but  in  other  cases  a  broad  base  must 
be  formed  by  brush,  logs,  or  broken  stone;  or  the  material  can  be 
simply  piled  on  until  appreciable  settling  ceases.  These  conditions 
and  methods  have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  preceding  article  on 
foundations. 

472.  Earthwork  is  often  carried  on  steep  hillsides,  and  is  com- 
monly composed  partly  of  excavation  and  partly  of  embankment. 
In  such  cases  the  excavated  material  is  simply  cast  or  wheeled  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

Should  the  material  extend  long  distances  down  the  side  of  the 
hill,  if  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  is  very  steep  it  may  be  nec- 
essar}'  to  cut  it  in  a  series  of  steps.  These  steps  make  an  angle 
with  the  slope  of  the  embankment  varying  from  90°  at  the  bottom 
to  zero,  or  a  level,  at  the  top.  Such  precautions  are  seldom  taken 
to  hold  the  material.  When  such  methods  are  necessary,  it  will 
commonly  be  found  advisable  and  economical  to  build  a  wall  to 
hold  the  embankment.  This  may  be  dry  rabble,  or  built  with 
mortar.  It  may  only  be  necessary  to  build  a  low  foot- wall,  or 
it  may  be  advisable,  if  material  for  the  bank  is  scarce,  to  build  a 
wall  extending  to  the  grade  of  the  road.  If  this  is  constructed  for 
a  highway,  a  parapet  wall  or  an  iron  or  timber  fence  or  railing 
should  be  built  to  prevent  vehicles  from  falling  over  the  wall. 

In  Fig.  206  is  shown  an  ordinary  embankment  with  side 
ditches,-  in  Fig.  207  an  excavation  with  side  ditches,  surface  drains, 
and  broken-stone  drains  in  the  side  slopes.  Fig.  208  shows  a  side- 
hill  cut,  with  its  embankment  portion  supported  by  a  foot-wall  as 
shown  in  full  lines,  or  by  a  high  wall  as  shown  by  dotted  lines. 
Either  may  be  used. 

In  Fig.  206  the  top  and  bottom  widths  are  given  for  a  single- 
track  railway.  This  allows  6  or  T  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  track 
to  the  edge  of  the  slopes  at  AA,  usually  7  feet.  For  a  double  track, 
since  tracks  are  rarely  less  than  14  feet  centres,  to  allow  good  clear- 
ance between  the  cars  in  passing,  the  top  width  should  be  about  26 
to  28  feet. 

The  bottom  width  should  be  increased  by  the  same  amount 

In  Fig.  207  the  road-bed  AA  is  rarely  less  than  18  feet,  except 
in  a  rock  cut,  where  it  may  be  reduced  to  16  feet.  These  widths 
are  required  to  allow  for  side  ditches.     With  18  feet  for  road-bed, 
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and  a  depth  of  10  feet,  with  side  slopes  1  to  1,  the  top  width  is  38 
feet  for  single  track.  For  double  track  the  bottom  width  is  from 
30  to  32  feet,  and  the  top  increased  by  the  same  amount. 


-15' W'WN^^' 


Embankment  on  Level  Qroond 
Fig.  2o6. 


AA,  Road-bed.  AO,  Slope  of  bank  U  to  1. 

AB,  RetainiDg-wall  for  fill  AG',  Slope  of  cut  1  to  1. 
CD,  Foot-wall.                              EKL,  Tile  drains. 

EF,  Slope  of  ground. 

Excavation  and  Embankment  on  Side  Hill. 

In  Fig.  208  it  is  as  well  to  give  the  same  widths  as  in  Fig.  207. 
If  practicable,  the  line  should  be  laid  so  that  the  track  may  rest  on 
the  excavated  bed,  and  not  partly  on  the  loose  embankment. 

The  side  slopes,  berms,  and  ditches  are  the  same  for  single  and 
doable  tracks.     These  are  also  the  same  for  railways  and  highways. 
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The  top  widths,  or  rather  the  road-bed  in  embankments  or  exca- 
vations, may  vary  for  highways  from  the  above  dimensions  to  30  or 
50  feet. 

473.  Haul, — Mention  has  been  made  several  times  about  extra 
hanl.  This  simply  means  that  when  the  excavation  is  carried  to  a 
certain  specified  distance,  say  from  300  to  500  feet,  the  contract 
price  for  the  material — if  earth,  from  16  to  20  cents  per  cnbic  yard — 
is  all  that  the  contractor  receives.  If,  however,  any  of  the  material 
is  carried  to  a  greater  distance,  he  receives  an  extra  compensation  of 
from  }  to  1  cent  per  cubic  yard  for  each  100  feet  or  fraction 
thereof  above  the  free-haul  distance.  It  is  then  important  to  have 
it  understood  in  what  manner  this  amount  is  to  be  calculated.  A 
failure  to  do  this  often  leads  to  trouble. 

There  are  two  methods  of  estimating  the  extra  haul.  First, 
For  the  actual  distance  hauled  of  each  cubic  yard  over,  say,  500 
feet  is  paid  the  extra  one  cent.  As  this  would  be  a  practically  im- 
possible computation,  the  following  approximation  is  agreed  upon : 
In  Fig.  208a  AEB  represents  the  surface  of  the  ground,  DEF  the 
grade-line.  E  is  called  the  grade-point.  The  positions  of  the  two 
lines  CD  and  OH  are  ascertained'  by  trial,  or  from  approximate  for- 
mulae which  are  given  in  all  field-books  for  engineers,  such  that 
while  the  distance  DG  is  equal  to  the  free  haul,  the  number  of  cubic 
yards  in  the  excavated  volume  C'/^^  shall  be  equal  to  the  filled  volume 
EGH.  For  this  much  material  no  extra  allowance  is  given.  Then, 
if  the  excavated  volume  ACDK  makes  the  filled  volume  OLBHy 


Pig.  208a. 

the  proper  allowance  for  shrinkage  being  made  in  both  cases,  find 
the  centres  of  gravity  g  and  g'  of  these  volumes  and  the  horizontal 
distance  xg'  between  them,  and  the  extra  haul  on  the  entire  volume 
ACDK^iW  be  xg'  ^  DG,  If  the  free  haul  DG  \^  500  feet  and 
xg'  =  1100  feet,  then  the  extra  haul  on  the  volume  ACDK  =  5000 
cubic  yards  would  be  1100  —  500  =  600  feet;  and  at  one  cent  per 
100  feet,  or  a  total  of  six  cents  per  yard,  the  whole  mass  would  cost 

5000  X  .06  =  noo. 
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The  second  method  is  commonly  known  as  the  average  haul. 
Find  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  entire  masses  of  excavation 
ACEDK BJid  LGEHB,  say  c  and  c\  If  this  distance  is  nnder  the 
limit  of  free  haul,  then  no  extra  allowance  for  any  portion  of  the 
excavation  is  made.  If^  however^  it  is  over  the  limit,  say  800  feet, 
then  the  entire  number  of  yards  will  be  paid  extra  for  a  distance 
300  feet,  or  three  cents  on  each  yard.  The  first  method  is  prob- 
ably the  better  of  the  two.  The  second  method  is  carried  to  the 
extent  sometimes  of  averaging  against  one  cut  in  which  there 
is  some  extra  haul  other  cuts  in  which  all  of  the  material  is 
hauled  a  less  distance  than  the  limit  of  free  haul.  This  is  unjust  to 
the  contractor,  and  no  estimate  of  haul  should  be  made  on  such 
cuts.  But  the  company  is  entitled  to  the  deduction  of  the  free- 
haul  distance  for  every  yard  carried  over  it,  as  clearly  indicated  in 
the  first  method  described. 


GENERAL  DUTIES   OF   RESIDENT  ENGINEERS. 

474.  Besident  engineers,  on  assuming  the  charge  of  an  assigned 
portion  of  any  line  of  road,  should  as  soon  as  practicable  retrace  the 
line,  replacing  missing  stakes,  checking  and  correcting  small  erroi^s 
in  alignment,  and  running  in  the  curves  with  more  accuracy  than 
is  usually  practicable  by  the  locating  engineers.  This  may  require 
a  slight  change  in  the  P.  G.  and  P.  T.  of  curves,  or  some  change  in 
the  degree  of  curvature,  not  exceeding  the  maximum  allowed.  He 
should  also  run  the  levels,  thereby  detecting  any  errors  in  the  work 
or  in  the  notes  given  him.  The  lines  of  neighboring  engineers 
should  be  carefully  connected  by  proper  adjustment  of  errors,  if 
any  are  found.  He  should  establish  accurate  bench-marks  at  all 
streams  requiring  bridges,  culverts,  or  trestles,  and  should  carry  out 
strictly  and  faithfully  all  instructions  from  his  superiors.  He  may 
suggest  material  changes  in  alignment  and  grades,  whereby  they 
may  reduce  expenses  and  make  improvements.  He  should  then 
proceed  to  stake  out  the  work,  or  set  slope-stakes,  by  which  the 
workmen  are  to  be  guided,  marking  on  the  stakes  in  red  chalk  the 
cuts  and  fills.  The  +  and  —  signs  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is 
better  to  use  P.  10  feet  or  C.  15  feet  to  indicate  a  fill  or  a  cut,  and 
its  depth  at  that  cross-section. 

The  records  thus  obtained  are  also  necessary  in  oalculating  the 
areas  of  the  cross-sections  and  the  prismoids  or  volumes  of  earth  be- 
tween them.    Duplicate  copies  of  such  records  should  be  made.    All 
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transit-points  marking  the  P.  C/s  and  the  P.  T/s  should  be  refer- 
enced, as  these  will  be  either  cut  out  or  filled  over  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  The  referencing  is  done  by  selecting  two 
points  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  line,  and,  in  positions  that 
are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  driving  large  hubs  flush 
with  the  ground,  in  the  tops  of  which  tacks  are  placed.  Setting 
his  transit  over  these  points  in  succession,  he  lines  in  two  other 
points  on  lines  intersecting  at  the  transit-point  to  be  referenced. 
These  lines  should  make  as  nearly  90°  with  each  other  as  practi- 
cable. By  means  of  these  points  new  points  can  be  located  on  the 
road-bed  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  original  points  of  curve. 
Other  points  can  be  referenced  in  the  same  way.  He  also  lays  out 
abutments,  culverts,  and  trestles  where  required.  His  other  and 
general  duties  involve  the  inspection  of  all  works  on  his  residency, 
and  he  sees  that  the  work  is  performed  properly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  specifications  and  contract.  Necessary  points  and 
levels  are  given  as  the  work  progresses,  and,  finally,  as  parts  of  the 
work  are  completed  he  sets  grade-stakes.  These  are  stakes  driven 
in  the  tops  of  the  embankments  and  the  bottoms  of  excavations  at 
distances  from  the  centre  line  equal  to  the  half  width  of  the  road- 
bed, and  driven  until  their  tops  are  even  with  the  grade-line  at 
those  points,  or  in  cuts  at  the  height  of  a  few  inches  above  the 
proper  grades,  or  rather  subgrades.  Upon  these  subgrades  the 
ballast  and  ties  are  placed,  the  top  of  which  are  the  grades  proper. 
These  are  from  10  to  12  inches  above  the  subgrades.  The  profile 
grade  generally  means  the  snbgrade.  In  rock  cuts  the  bottom  is 
made  somewhat  lower  in  order  to  allow  for  a  filling  of  broken  stone 
or  gravel,  in  order  to  keep  the  ties  from  resting  directly  upon  a 
solid  and  rigid  surface.  Until  the  railway  can  be  fenced  in  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  fences  are  not  left  down,  by  which  property 
owners  may  be  greatly  damaged. 

The  reasonable  rights  of  property  owners  should  be  carefully 
protected,  and  even  the  unreasonable  claims  and  requests  should 
be  granted  where  no  special  expense  or  hindrance  to  the  work 
accrues;  and  under  all  circumstances  engineers  should  be  courteous 
and  considerate. 


CROSS-SECTIONING  AND  CALCULATION  OF  VOLUMES. 

475.  Cross-.^ecfion  Work  or  Setting  Slope-fitaJcefi. — It  is  not  the 
author's  intention  to  enter  exhaustively  into  the  methods  and 
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details  of  staking  out  work  and  calculating  the  quantities  of  earth- 
work.  A  few  only  of  the  general  principles  and  formules  will  be 
given.     There  are  three  principal  conditions: 

(1)  When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  horizontal  or  level  across 
the  line. 

(2)  When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  inclined  to  the  horizon 
across  the  line.  In  this  case  the  work  may  be  all  in  excavation,  all 
in  embankment,  or  partly  in  both. 

(3)  When  there  is  no  uniform  surface  or  slope  of  the  ground, 
but  it  is  broken  by  a  series  of  depressions  and  rises,  forming  an 
irregular  surface.  The  general  lay  of  the  ground  may  be  horizon- 
tal or  inclined. 

In  any  case,  so  far  as  the  positions  of  the  slope-stakes  are  con- 
cerned, the  entire  problem  resolves  itself  into  finding  points  on  the 
ground  at  such  a  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre  line  of  the 
road  that,  commencing  a  fill  or  a  cut  at  these  points  and  maintain- 
ing its  side  surfaces  at  the  proper  slopes,  the  top  or  bottom  of  these 
slopes,  where  they  intersect  the  road-bed,  will  be  at  a  distance  equal 
to  one  half  the  width  of  the  road  from  the  centre  line — in  other 
words,  the  points  00'  in  Figs.  20G-308. 

Where  the  ground  is  level  no  difficulty  arises.  In  Fig.  206  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  off  one  half  width  of  road-bed  DM  or  ON  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  stake  0,  and  the  fill  at  the  centre  being  the 
same  as  at  iV  =  ^3^,  and  the  side  slopes  being  1^  to  1,  MO  =  NO' 
=  \^  X  AX ;  in  the  case  taken  NA  =  10  feet,  NO'  =  15  feet,  and 
ON  =  ^  X  14  =  7.  It  is  only  necessary  to  measure  on  each  side 
of  O  distances  of  7  +  15  =  22  feet.  Stakes  may  or  may  not  be 
placed  at  the  points  if  and  N.  Fig.  207  being  in  excavation,  with 
side  slopes  of  1  to  1,  MO  =  NO'  =  AN  =  10  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tances on  either  side  of  0  =  9  +  10  =  19  feet.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  two  operations. 

476.  If,  however,  the  ground  has  an  inclination  across  the  line, 
it  is  evident  that  the  distances  from  the  centre  to  the  side  stakes 
would  be  unequal,  as  seen  in  Figs.  209  and  210.  The  slope  of  the 
ground  being  uniform,  the  horizontal  distances,  or  half  widths,  of 
the  road-beds,  ON  =  0 Jf,  remain  constant  for  the  same  road,  the 
Tariable  quantities  being  P'G'  and  PO  in  the  figures,  or  the  hori- 
zontal distances  from  ^V  and  M  to  O'  and  Oy  respectively,  which 
are  the  bases  of  the  side  slopes.  It  is  required  to  find  these  quan- 
tities. These  vary  with  the  slope  or  angle,  AOP  =  A'G'P',  and 
height  of  the  fill  or  the  depth  of  the  cut  measured  vertically  from 
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width  of  the  road-bed.    Substituting  in  equations  284  these  values^ 
there  results 

PQ  =  AP  cotang  0  =  (A  +  6  tang  6  +  OP  tang  6)  cotang  0; 

Pff(l  —  tang  6  cotang  0)  =  (A  +  5  tang  8)  cotang  0; 

.   ^^^  (A +  » tang  ^)  cotang  0         ^    ^ 

1  —  tang  0  cotang  0  ^        ' 

If  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  r  to  1,  then  tang  ^  =  — ,  and  if  the 

side  slope  of  the  cut  is  «  to  1,  then  cotang  0  =  «,  and  equation 
(284a)  becomes 

pe=Lii*  =  (r*±»)£=_!:!_(A+iy   .  (285) 


1-- 
r 


To  which  if  we  add  h,  the  half  width  of  the  road-bed,  we  find 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre  0  to  the  point  0 


The  factor  h  +  -\B  the  fill  AM,  Fig.  209,  or  the  cut  AM,  Fig. 210. 

Equation  (285)  is  the  value  of  PG,  Fig.  209,  and  also  of  PO,  Fig. 
210;  that  is,  the  longer  distance  in  either  cut  or  fill. 

Using  the  second  of  equations  (284),  P'G'  =  A'P'  cotang  0, 
and  substituting  the  value  of  A'P'  above  given,  we  find,  by  a  similar 
process. 


^P'Q'        ^"^ 


r  -{-  8 


(a -7) (286) 


This  appUes  to  P'  G'  of  Fig.  209,  or  P'  G'  of  Fig.  210.    The  factor 

i is  the  fill  or  cut  at  the  point  iV,  in  either  section. 

477.  Assuming  the  depth  of  the  centre  fill,  Fig.  209,  h  =  10 
feet,  the  side  slopes  1^  to  1,  or  «  =  1^,  the  slope  ^f  the  ground 

u  N I V  i.  n  r-  ITT' 
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tang  0  =i  -;  cotang  6  =  r;  cotang  <p  =  8. 


hs 

hsr 

-hs 

-h$r 

r 

r 

_ 

r8 

1- 

8 

r  - 

-8 

r  —  8 

r 

G'P'  = 


h  IB  the  depth  of  the  fill  A'N,  and  the  distance  OD  of  the 

grade  or  zero  point  from  the  centre  is  CD  =  rh.  These  equations 
are  applied  as  in  the  preceding  examples.  A  stake  should  be 
placed  at  C,  and  marked  zero,  in  order  to  guide  the  workmen. 

479.  The  above  discussions  show  clearly  the  principles  involved. 
But  this  method  is  rarely  employed  except  on  very  steep  hillsides, 
and  then  only  when  the  slope  of  the  ground  is  practically  uniform 
across  the  line. 

(2)  The  usual  method  is  to  find  the  points  G  and  G'  by  trial, 
using  the  level  instrument  and  the  tape.  In  case  of  an  embank- 
ment. Fig.  209,  with  side  slopes  of  1^  to  1,  the  engineer  estimates 
by  the  eye  the  rate  of  slope  of  the  ground.  He  calculates  that  the 
distance  FG  is  a  certain  number  of  feet.  If  the  centre  fill  is  10 
feet,  the  fill  si  M  =  ^Jf  must  be  10  +  j^  =  11.5  feet,  7  feet  being 
the  half  width  of  the  road-bed  assuming  that  the  slope  is  4.5  to  1. 
If  the  ground  is  level  outwards  from  M  he  would  only  have  to 
measure  11.5  x  li  =  16.2  feet,  but  in  this  distance  the  ground  has 
fallen  3.6  feet  (xi^)*  He  should  therefore  measure  out  an  addi- 
tional distance  of  3.6  x  H  =  5.4,  or  a  total  of  21.6;  but  as  the 
ground  would  again  fall  over  a  foot  in  5.4  feet,  he  adds  about  2  feet 
to  the  above,  and  tries  a  distance  of  23.6  feet.  He  then  finds  with 
the  level  and  rod  how  much  this  point  is  below  the  grade-line. 
He  finds  it  to  be  16.1  feet;  16.1  X  li  =  24.1  feet.  This  is  a  little 
greater  than  23.6  feet.  If  the  ground  was  level  outwards  from 
this  point  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  place  the  stake  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24.1  feet;  but  as  the  ground  is  falling  it  is  necessary  to  go 
a  little  farther,  and  he  tries  the  distance  of  24.5  feet,  and  finding 
the  fill  or  vertical  distance  from  the  grade-line  to  be  16.3  feet,  then 
16.3  X  1^  =  24.45  feet.  Therefore  this  is  the  proper  point  for  the 
alope-stake  at  G,  Fig.  209.  Similarly  for  the  stake  G'  on  the  right 
at  the  point  JNT,  7  feet  from  the  centre  line,  the  fill  is  found  by  the 
level  to  be  10  —  1.5  =  8.5  feet.     If  the  gronnd  is  level  outward 
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from  this  point  we  should  measure  out  8.5  x  li  =  12.8  feet, 
in  this  distance  the  ground  will  have  risen  about  2.8  feet,  and 
fill  at  this  point  would  be  8.5  —  2.8  =  5.7  feet.  We  should  tl 
fore  come  into  a  distance  of  5.7  x  li  =  8.5  feet,  but  in  so  d 
the  fill  would  increase,  and  require  a  somewhat  greater  dists 
Then  for  a  trial  point  take  10  feet  out,  and  finding  the  fill  at 
point  to  be  6.0  feet,  which  would  correspond  to  6.0  x  li  =  9.0 
move,  then,  to  a  distance  of  9.8,  and  we  would  in  all  probability 
the  fill  to  be  6.5  feet.  The  stake  ff,  should  be  then  placed  at 
latter  distance,  since  6.5  X  H  =  9.75  feet. 

These  results  correspond  with  those  obtained  in  paragraph 
from  the  general  formulae,  as  the  estimation  of  the  slope  of  grc 
was  taken  to  be  about  the  same  in  order  to  show  the  agreei 
between  the  two  methods.  In  practice  the  rapidity  of  the  \ 
will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  slope  of  the  grc 
is  estimated. 

When  the  work  is  in  excavation  the  trial  method  just  descr 
is  similarly  applied,  the  difference  consisting  only  in  the  gre 
width  of  road-bed  and  in  the  slopes  being  1  to  1  instead  of  1^ 
the  determined  cut  at  any  point  is  multiplied  by  1  instead  oi 
or,  in  other  words,  the  depth  of  the  cut  is  equal  to  the  horiz( 
distance  required  from  the  points  JIf  and  K,  Fig.  210. 

The  principle  is  still  the  same  if  ground  surface  intersects 
road-bed,  as  in  Fig.  211.  The  point  C  is  determined  by  finding 
point  on  the  ground  which  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  sui 
of  the  road-bed. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  the  engineer  to  estimate  with 
siderable  acc^racy  the  slope  of  the  ground,  and  except  on 
rough  or  irregular  ground  the  slope-stake  can  be  readily  place 
the  second  trial.  Extreme  accuracy  is  not  required.  The  fi" 
cut  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot,  and  the  corresponding  diet 
to  two  or  three  tenths  of  a  foot,  are  considered  good  results, 
notes  should,  however,  have  the  proper  distances  recorded  in  tl 
The  writer's  practice  has  been,  when  a  point  was  determined  wi 
two  or  three  tenths  of  a  foot  of  the  proper  distance,  to  place 
stake  at  the  proper  distance,  as  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  groun 
usually  inappreciable  in  small  distance  of  this  amount.  ' 
would  be  proper  if  the  first  trial  placed  the  stake  in  a  foot  or 
of  its  proper  position,  if  for  this  distance  the  ground  is  practi( 
level. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  such  cross-sections  should  be  pli 
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at  right  angles  to  the  centre  line^  whether  on  a  tangent  or  on  a 
curve,  the  slope-stakes  and  the  centre  one  being  in  the  same  straight 
line.  The  direction  is  determined  by  the  eye,  and  with  a  little  care 
can  be  accurately  aligned. 

480.  The  form  of  cross-section  notes  by  the  trial  method,  para- 
graph 479,  is  as  follows.    For  embankment: 


Station 
50 

Left. 
16.8 
31.5 

Fill. 
11.5 

7 

Right.   Fill, 
FSj6         6.5 
10  7           9.8 

or 
24.5 

or 
16.8 

The  centre  column  gives  the  fill  at  the  centre  stake;  the  fraction 
on  either  side  and  adjacent  to  the  centre  column  gives  the  fill  at 
the  point  J/,  Fig.  209,  =  11.5  feet,  placed  in  the  numerator,  and  the 
half  width  of  the  road-bed,  =  7  feet,  in  the  denominator.  The  out- 
side fraction  on  the  left  gives  the  fill  16.3  feet  at  the  point  G,  and 
the  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre  stake  =  24.5  +  7  =  31.5, 
or  sometimes  only  the  distance  PO  =  24.5  feet  is  given  in  the 
denominator.  On  the  right  the  outside  fraction  is  a  fill  of  6.5 
feet  at  G',  and  either  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  centre  0  or 
the  distance  from  N=  P'G\  For  an  excavation  the  letter  C  is 
used  for  Fy  or  the  letters  C  and  F  are  omitted  and  the  signs  +  and 
—  used. 

These  notes  are  kept  in  a  special  field-book  called  the  cross- 
section  book.  Field -notec  should  be  kept  as  neatly  as  practicable, 
but  a  duplicate  copy  neatly  written  should  always  be  kept  in  the 
office.  The  fidd-book  should  not  be  defaced  by  the  necessary  cal- 
culations required  in  determining  the  position  of  the  slope-stakes. 
This  figuring  should  be  done  on  an  ^ff  piece  of  paper,  which  can 
be  thrown  away,  as  only  the  final  results  are  required.  In  many 
cases  the  necessary  calculations  can  be  made  mentally. 

481.  Such  cross-sections  are  usually  only  required  at  every 
regular  station,  the  stations  being  100  feet  apart,  as  it  will  be 
found  that  the  ground  for  a  distance  of  100  feet  will  have  a  slope 
practically  uniform.  If,  however,  such  is  not  the  case,  cross-sections 
must  be  taken  at  80,  60,  50,  or  any  number  of  feet  apart  between 
which  the  longitudinal  slope  of  the  ground  can  be  considered  as 
nuiform.  Frequently  on  very  rough  ground  they  have  to  be  10 
or  even  only  5  feet  apart.  All  such  matters  are  necessarily  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  resident  engineer. 

Cross-sections  must  also  be  taken  on  both  sides  of  all  ditches  or 
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to  indicate  the  processes^  and  not  to  undertake  to  give  examples 
of  all  possible  conditions  and  forms. 

In  Fig.  213  it  is  evident  that  we  can  add  together  MAA'N 
+  GMA+G'IiA\  or  EFCG  +  EFDG'  -  {AGO  +  A'G'D)  or 
GAA'H-^-  G'GH.  In  either  case  sufficient  data  is  known  to  deter- 
mine any  of  these  partial  areas.  As  we  know  the  verticals  EFy 
GO,  and  G'D,  and  the  horizontal  distances  CA,  AF,  A'Fy  and  A'D 
which  give  direct  the  data  for  calculating  any  of  the  above  areas 
except  GAA'H  and  GG'H.  For  these  we  require  to  know  GH 
and  GL;  GH=z  CA'  +  KH=  CA'  +  CA,  and  G'L  =  G'D  -  GG. 
Then  by  applying  the  simple  rules  for  determining  the  areas  of 
triangles  and  trapezoids  the  required  area  is  readily  determined. 
This  can  be  expressed  in  general  formulse,  but  they  are  seldom 
used,  though  much  labor  may  be  saved  by  using  them. 

In  Fig.  212  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  together  all  of  the  small 
trapezoids  into  which  the  figure  is  divided  and  then  subtract  the 
outside  end  triangles  AGC  and  A'G'D.  Or,  for  approximate  pur- 
pose, a  thread  can  be  stretched  from  G,  G' ,  respectively  to  a  centre 
or  some  intermediate  point,  in  such  manner  as  to  equalize  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  surface,  giving  and  taking,  thereby  forming 
regular  figures,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  GB,  G'B'y  and 
BB'. 

484.  Having  found  the  area  of  a  cross-section  by  any  of  the 
above  methods,  it  is  often  desirable  to  find  the  proper  depth  of  a 
cross-section  on  level  ground  having  an  equal  area  with  the  actual 
section  given.  It  is  evident  from  Fig.  213  that  the  level  cross- 
section  GAA'HG  is  composed  of  the  rectangle  AK'KA'  and  the 
two  equal  triangles  AGK'  and  KHA'.  The  rectangle  is  equal 
AA'  X  FO  =  why  and  each  of  the  triangles  is  equal  ^K'G  X  K'A 
=  i« .  K'A  X  K'A  =  ^sli^y  in  which  s  is  the  slope  ratio;  i.e., 

8  =  -jFTj  =  1  to  1    or    1^  to  1, 

or  any  other  ratio.  Hence  for  the  two  triangles  the  sum  of  their 
areas  =  sV,  and  for  the  entire  area  GAA'H  =  A  =:  wh  +  sh*. 
Hence 


A"  -f  -A  =  —    and    A  =z  —  ^  ±  .  /  tl  ^  i!L, 


(288) 


which  is  the  depth  of  the  equivalent  level  section.    If,  then,  the 
actual  area  has  been  found  for  any  of  the  previous  cross-sections 
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by  two;  and  from  these  mean  dimensions  the  area  of  if  is  to  be 
calcnlated  for  each  prismoid,  the  length  of  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  two  end  sections  in  feet^  usually  100  feet,  but  may  be 


-w -fc-Q 

Pig  214. 

any  distance  greater  or  less,  as  governed  by  the  requirements  for 

the  distances  between  cross-sections  in  paragraph  481.     It  is  not 

A  4-  A' 
permissible,  though  often  done,  to  make  M=  — - — .    Sometimes 


it  is  made  a  mean  proportional,  i.e.,  Jf  =  VA  x  A\  The  usual 
application  of  this  formula  is  laborious,  and  many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  some  modification. 

The  more  common  is  to  assume  the  ground  to  be  level  trans- 
versely, as  discussed  in  paragraph  484.  Then  A  =  wh  +  sli*, 
A'  =  wh^  +  «A,';  and  using  mean  dimensions. 


M=w- 


+  « 


(^^•)"= 


+  S' 


Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (289)  and  reducing, 
I 


F  = 


6  X  27' 


[25A'  +  (3tt;  +  25A,)A  +  (3mt  +  2sh,)h;\,    (290) 


in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  only  the  dimensions  of  end  sec- 
tions appear.  From  this  and  similar  forms  of  the  Prismoidal  For- 
mula earthwork  tables  have  been  worked  out,  corresponding  to  the 
usual  widths  of  road-bed  w,  length  of  prismoids  /,  and  ratio  of  side 
slopes  8f  assuming  values  of  //,,  from  0.1  to  any  number  of  feet,  while 
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X  hy  with  values  from  zero  (0) 
.  For  any  vertical  column  A, 
of  Fcan  be  then  taken  from  ai 
en  values  of  h  and  A,.  It  woul 
f  the  value  of  Fhad  to  be  calc 
and  A, ,  and  it  will  be  found  or 
8  of  F  for  A  =  a  constant,  ai 
lompute  the  differences  from  t 


4«Z 


x2r 


(29 


(290)  being  of  the  second  degi 
differences  of  the  values  of  Fw 
3  coefficient  of  Zt".  And  also  t 
mces  in  the  value  of  F,  i.e.,  1 
sed  by  the  sum  of  the  coefficiei 

;  +  25(l  +  Ai)].       .    .    .     (2S 

nation  (290),  it  becomes 

;  +  25A>J (2£ 

I,  to  give  successive  values  to  i 
le  first  values  of  F,  placing  th( 
=  0,  as  shown  in  the  foUowi 

B  LI. 

\t  road-bed  =  to  =  18  feet,  2  =  100  fe 


fc,=  4 

fc»=5 

fcx=6 

*.= 

:Ju.  yds. 

Cu.  yds. 
218.0 

Cu.  yds. 

Cu.  yd 

161.73 

266.66 

312.96 

362.96 

416.66 

474.06 

535.16 

599.96 
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Having  found  the  values  of  V  when  A  =  0,  next  find  the  first 
difference  from  eq.  (292),  J'  =  \Zw  +  25(1  +  A,)],  when 

A,  =  1,  J'  =  37.04.     The  constant  difference  is  found  from  eq. 

Aol 

(291),  J  =  ,     '  ^  =  3.70,  for  all  values  of  h  and  /*,.    Add  to 

u  X  ^t 

35.25  +  37.04  =  72.29,  placing  this  in  column  A,  =  1  opposite 
A  =  1;  72.29  +  37.04  +  3.70  =  113.03;  113.03  +  37.04  +  2  X  3.70 
=  157.47;  157.47  +  37.04  +  3  X  3.70  ==  205.61;  and  so  on.  Then 
find  J'  when  A,  =  2:  J'  =  38.89;  74.08  +  38.89  =  112.97;  112.97 
+  38.89  +  3.70  =  155.56;  155.56  +  38.89  +  2  X  3.70  =  201.85; 
and  80  on.  The  accuracy  of  the  series  should  be  checked  by  sub- 
stituting in  eq.  (290)  the  values  of  h  and  A,  at  intervals;  for  ex- 
ample, if  A  =  6  and  A,  =  2,  Fshould  be  362.92  cubic  yards.  Then 
for  A.  =  3,  J'  =  40.74;  for  A,  =  4,  J'  =  42.60  ;  for  A,  =  5,  J'  = 
44.44;  and  for  A,  =  6, 2f'  =  46.30.  The  other  columns  are  run  out 
by  similar  successive  additions;  only  the  first,  second,  and  sixth  col- 
umns are  completed.  These  tables  are  thus  made  for  any  values  of 
h  and  A,.  To  use  the  table,  if  we  desired  to  know  the  number  of 
cnbic  yards  in  a  prismoid  100  feet  long,  with  the  above  widths  of 
road-bed  and  slopes,  when  one  end  cross-section  has  a  depth  of 
cutting  =  A  =  4,  and  the  other  end  A,  =  6  feet,  we  run  down  the 
vertical  column  A  =  4,  then  horizontally  to  A,  =  6,  and  we  find 
V  =  474.06  cubic  yards.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  table  is 
only  applicable  to  level  cross-sections.  But  for  any  cross-sections 
of  the  usual  forms  and  roughness  of  ground  we  can  find  the  actual 
areas  of  cross-section,  and  substitute  these  for  A  in  eq.  (288),  and 
thereby  find  the  depths  A  and  A,  of  the  equivalent  level  cross-sec- 
tions, and  then  with  these  values  of  A  and  A,  find  the  value  of  V 
from  the  tables. 

These  tables  can  be  made  out  for  any  values  of  w,  I,  and  s.  The 
usual  values  for  embankments  are  w  =  14  feet,  I  =  100  feet, 
«  =  li;  for  excavation,  w  =  18,  I  =  100,  and  s  =  1.  The  fore- 
going tables  are  made  out  for  A  and  A, ,  varying  by  1  foot  at  a 
time.  They  can  be  made  varying  with  0.5  foot  or  0.1  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  required.  Intermediate  values  less  than  1  foot 
can  be  interpolated  for  approximate  results. 

487.  The  tables  give  correct  results  in  ordinary  ground,  even 
with  undulating  surfaces  having  ridges  and  hollows  which  M*e  par- 
allel to  the  line  of  road,  and  in  cases  where  the  surface  of  the  pris- 
moid is  plane^  whether  inclined  or  not,  provided  it  does  not  inter- 
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sect  the  road-bed  within  the  limits  of  the  prismoid.  But  they  fail 
on  undulating  ground,  where  the  ridges  or  hollows  run  obliquely  to 
the  line  of  the  road,  even  when  the  sections  seem  to  be  regular. 
The  use  of  the  equivalent  depths  is  accurate  when  the  mid  sec- 
tion of  the  prismoid  is  its  actual  area. 

488.  For  the  method  of  average  end  area  it  is  only  necessary  to 
use 

^=  23^27  (^  +  ^') ^'''^ 

This  gives  only  approximate  results,  but  gives  amounts  in  excess  of 
the  true  quantities.  It  is,  however,  very  often  used,  on  account  of 
the  saving'  in  labor.  It  is  required  to  be  used  by  statute  in  calcu- 
lating the  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  in  the  State  of  New  York,  so 
far  as  public  works  are  concerned. 

489.  When  the  conditions  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  such 
that  eqs.  (290)-(294)  are  not  applicable,  then  resort  must  be  had 
to  the  prismoidal  formula,  eq.  (289),  in  which  the  end  areas  are  cal- 
culated from  exact  dimensions,  and  the  middle  area  from  the  di- 
mansions  obtained  by  averaging  the  end  dimensions,  as  already 
explained.  For  many  very  irregular  surfaces  and  for  very  detailed 
information  on  these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  Field  En- 
gineering," by  Searles. 

490.  Resident  engineers  are  required  to  send  in  to  the  main 
oflBce  regular  monthly  estimates  of  work  done  during  each  month. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should  be  made  out  with  extreme 
accuracy.  But  no  material  differences  should  be  found  between 
the  aggregate  of  the  monthly  estimates  and  the  final  estimates 
which  are  usually  calculated  either  by  the  prismoidal  or  some 
other  agreed-upon  formula. 

ART.  XL. 
QUARRYING  AND  STONE-CUTTING. 

491.  Quarrying  is  purely  an  art.  But  little  can  be  learned 
otherwise  than  by  experience;  and  this  knowledge  has  to  be  adapted 
to  the  varying  kinds  of  stone,  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
same  general  kinds,  the  manner  in  which  the  stratification,  both 
as  to  thickness  and  lay  of  strata,  is  found  in  the  quarries,  and  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  stone  is  required. 
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In  the  preceding  article  the  question  of  simply  loosening  stone 
for  excavations  was  discussed,  giving  the  ordinary  methods  of  drill- 
ing holes,  the  quantity  of  explosive  required  to  the  volume  of  rock 
loosened,  etc.  In  that  case  economy  in  loosening  and  subsequent 
handling  was  really  the  only  important  factor  considered.  This 
has  application  also  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  obtaining 
rough  rubble-stone  for  masonry  or  paving,  broken  stone  for  con- 
crete, for  ballast  for  macadam  road  coverings,  and  the  like;  that 
is,  for  all  purposes  where  the  shattering  of  the  stone  not  only  does 
no  harm,  but  accomplishes  the  very  purpose  desired.  In  such 
cases  neither  the  quantity  nor  the  kind  of  explosive  is  materiaf, 
these  being  governed  simply  by  what  experience  has  shown  will  be 
most  effective  and  give  the  best  results.  • 

492.  When,  however,  it  is  required  to  carry  on  quarrying  opera- 
tions with  a  view  of  obtaining  stones  of  definite  shapes  and  sizes, 
it  becomes  important  to  consider  not  only  the  proper  methods,  but 
also  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  explosive.  It  is  evident  that 
high  explosives  in  large  quantities  could  not  be  adopted.  Even  if  the 
stones  were  not  shattered  or  broken  to  pieces,  injurious  and  hidden 
cracks  or  seams  might  be  developed.  Therefore,  when  practicable, 
it  is  wise  to  use  no  explosive. 

Many  quarries  can  be  economically  worked  by  means  of  bars, 
wedges  and  hammers,  and  plugs  and  feathers.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  limestoues  in  relatively  thin  layers,  and  also  of  many  sand- 
stones, which  can  be  loosened  along  vertical  and  horizontal  seams. 
When  large  horizontal  and  vertical  faces  have  been  exposed  by 
proper  stripping  of  the  soil  and  loose  disintegrated  portions  of  the 
rock,  blocks  of  large  size  and  well  shaped  can  be  quarried  by  means 
of  long  rows  of  plugs  and  feathers  set  in  holes  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  drilled  along  straight  lines  at  short  intervals.  In  such  cases 
the  waste  stone  is  small  in  quantity. 

Where  blasting  is  economical  and  necessary,  several  small 
charges,  rather  than  one  or  two  large  ones,  will  be  found  effective, 
as  by  this  means  immense  blocks  can  be  detached  in  almost  any 
variety  of  rock.  These  blocks  can  be  then  cut  into  smaller  blocks, 
either  by  the  above  tools  alone,  or  aided  by  very  small  blasts,  result- 
ing in  but  little  waste.  Owing  to  many  causes  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  quantities  of  large  and  di- 
mension stone  suitable  for  face  and  backing  stones  without  also  a 
fair  proportion  of  smaller  and  ill-shapen  stones.  The  result  is  that 
the  quarrying  will  be  very  expensive  unless  the  smaller  stones  can 
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at  least  three  or  fonr  times  as  mnch  gas  and  twice  as  much 
heat  is  developed,  pound  for  pound,  as  with  gunpowder.  It  costs 
from  50  to  60  cents  per  quart. 

Dynamite  is  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine  and  some  granular  ab- 
sorbent. The  absorbent  acts  as  a  cushion  to  prevent  easy  explosion 
by  percussion,  and  is  therefore  less  dangerous  to  handle.  It  loses 
none  of  its  properties  or  characteristics  by  being  absorbed,  is 
only  rendered  a  little  more  difficult  to  explode.  If  the  absorbent  is 
inert,  the  mixture  must  contain  at  least  50  per  cent  of  nitro-glycer- 
ine, otherwise  it  will  be  too  difficult  to  explode.  But  if  the  absor- 
bent contains  explosive  substances,  the  percentage  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine may  be  reduced.  A  dynamite  containing  75  per  cent  of 
nitro-glycerine  has  about  six  times  the  explosive  force  of  an  equal 
weight  of  gunpowder.  It  is  only  effective  in  very  hard  and  solid 
rock.  In  soft  rock  or  clay  gunpowder  is  more  effective.  The 
lower  grades  of  dynamite  are  more  suitable  for  sand,  loose  rock,  or 
earth.  For  general  blasting  in  open  cuts,  tunnelling,  and  mining, 
a  dynamite  containing  40  per  cent  of  nitro-glycerine  is  used;  for 
quarrjring,  35  per  cent;  for  blowing  out  stumps,  trees,  and  piles, 
30  per  cent;  for  sand  and  earth,  15  per  cent. 

Gunpowder. — For  blasting  only  the  cross-grained  powder  is 
used.  The  absolute  force  developed  by  gunpowder  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  has  been  determined  as  high  as  200,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Experiment  alone  can  determine  the  quantity  required 
to  produce  a  given  effect. 

Dynamite  costs  per  pound  from  15  cents  to  50  cents,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grades. 

Powder  is  sold  in  25-pound  kegs  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  keg, 
exclusive  of  freight.    (See  Baker  on  Masonry  Construction.) 

496.  Stone-cutting. — It  is  rarely  required  of  the  engineer  to  do 
more  than  specify  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  stones,  and  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  forms  required  are  few  and  simple.  It  will  therefore 
only  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  adopted. 

496.  The  stonecutter's  tools  consist  of  a  variety  of  hammers 
with  blunt,  chisel,  and  pointed  shapes,  sometimes  special  hammers 
known  as  crandalls,  or  bush-hammers,  mallets,  and  various-sized 
chisels,  and  points.  With  these  instruments  the  stones  are  cut  and 
dressed  to  any  degree  of  nicety  required. 

In  large  stone  yards  there  are  many  machines  used,  such  as  saws, 
cutters,  planers,  grindera,  and  polishers.  The  action  of  these  ma- 
chines are  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  that  employed  in 
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dressing  stone  by  hand.  The  grinders  and  polishers  consist  ess 
tially  of  large  iron  plates  revolving  in  a  horizontal  plane,  uj 
which  the  stone  is  placed  and  held  in  position.  By  means  of  wa 
sand  is  worked  in  under  the  stone,  which  is  gradually  worn 
abrasion  to  the  required  degree  of  smoothness.  For  ordinary  str 
tural  purposes  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  the  surfaces  too  smoo 
as  in  masonry  the  stones  are  usually  well  bedded  in  mortar,  whi 
will  fill  all  of  the  little  irregularities,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
into  or  adhere  better  to  the  stone.  Gen.  William  Sooy  Sm 
states  that  a  column  of  polished  stones  simply  resting  on  ei 
other,  or  having  only  the  thinnest  skin  of  a  cement  wash  betw< 
the  stones,  is  at  least  four  times  as  strong  under  compression  as  i 
same  stones  unpolished  and  bedded  in  mortar  would  be.  A  colui 
of  limestone  9  feet  long  and  of  a  uniform  cross-section  of  1  f 
square,  composed  of  several  stones,  stood  a  compressive  force 
800,000  pounds,  or  357  tons. 

497.  The  sides  and  beds  of  stones  should  be  dressed  to  pra< 
cally  plane  surfaces,  and  all  angles  right  angles.  The^e  surfa 
are  not  polished,  but  are  about  as  smooth  as  can  be  attained  w 
the  point  and  chisel.  Many  varieties  of  sandstone  when  first  qu 
ried  can  be  rough-pointed  with  an  ordinary  pick.  Harder  stoi 
are  rough-pointed  with  a  tool  called  a  heavy  or  blunt  point.  I 
smoother  surface  is  required,  the  rough-pointed  stone  is  drea 
over  with  the  fine  point  or  with  the  crandall,  which  is  composed 
a  series  of  fine  points  held  in  a  frame  with  a  handle  attached. 
is  simply  a  means  of  rapid  fine-pointing.  In  this  case  the  vai 
tions  from  a  plane  surface  do  not  exceed  from  ^^  to  ^  of  an  in 
If  the  finish  is  made  with  the  chisel  or  patent  hammer,  the  siirfi 
is  composed  of  a  series  of  fiat  chisel  marks  nearly  in  the  sa 
plane,  instead  of  a  series  of  points  and  depressions.  If  when  i 
stone  has  been  rough-pointed  or  fine-pointed  the  roughnesses 
hammered  down  by  a  bush-hammer,  a  practically  plane  surfa 
though  not  polished,  is  obtained.     This  is  rarely  required. 

The  face  of  a  stone  may  be  left  just  as  it  comes  from  the  qnai 
i.e.,  quarry-faced.  If  the  projections  over  3  or  6  inches  are  knocl 
off,  it  is  called  rock-faced.  For  certain  purposes,  such  as  the  i 
stream  end  of  a  pier,  the  faces  may  be  rough-pointed  or  fi 
pointed,  crandalled,  or  bushed,  but  never  left  with  projectionB  o 
i  to  1  inch.  The  down-stream  end  and  likewise  the  sides  may 
in  fact  usually  are,  rock-faced.  Sometimes  the  down- stream  c 
is  cut  to  correspond  with  the  other  end.    For  lighthouses    s 
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similar  structures  all  exposed  faces  are  pointed  off,  or  even  bushed. 
Often  around  the  edges  on  the  face  a  chisel-draught  from  1^  to  2 
inches  wide  is  made,  leaving  the  remaining  portion  of  the  face 
rough-pointed  or  rock-faced;  or  simply  the  edges  are  pitched  off  to 
a  straight  line.    It  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  advisable,  to  fine-point  the 
sides  of  a  stone  to  distances  from  the  face  of  more  than  1  to  2  feet; 
the  rough  tails  bond  well  behind  the  adjacent  stones  in  the  same 
course;   especially  is  this  advantageous  in   headers.    All  that  is 
nec^sary  is  for  the  dressed  surface  to  clear  the  width  of  the  bed  of 
the  adjacent  stretchers.     The  lower  or  bottom  bed  should  be  true 
to  a  straight-edge  applied  in  every  direction.     It  should  be  out  of 
wind  or  warp.    A  very  slight  concavity  towards  the  centre  of  the 
bed  is  not  objectionable  if  the  stone  is  to  be  bedded  on  a  somewhat 
soft  mortar;  otherwise  the  pressure  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
edges,  thereby  causing  chipping,  or  even  unequal  settling  of  the 
structure.     Stone-cutters  are  not  likely  to  cut  the  beds  convex,  as 
such  stones  roll  and  are  difficult  to  bed;  in  addition  they  leave 
thick  and  unsightly  joints  on  the  face  of  the  work.     Except  for 
certain  very  special  and  important  works,  such  as  lighthouses,  the 
stones  are  not  required  to  be  dressed  on  all  sides,  nor  to  be  of  exact 
and  definite  sizes  and  shapes.     On  the  contrary,  variations  in  both 
of  these  respects  are  of  advantage  to  the  strength  of  the  work. 
The  main  requirement  for  the  stones  of  large,  massive  masonry  is 
that  a  sufficient  number  shall  be  of  the  same  thickness  to  complete 
each  course,  with  due  regard  to  proper  lengths  and  widths  to  form 
a  good  bond  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  that  the 
thickness  shall  not  be  less  than  the  specified  inferior  limit,  which 
varies  with  the  character  of  the  masonry  required.     In  certain 
special  cases  every  stone  has  to  be  cut  to  a  definite  size  and  shape 
in  order  to  fit  accurately  in  its  place,  and  often  so  formed  as  to 
break  joints  both  in  horizontal  and  vertical  directions,  the  stones 
being  indented  or  dovetailed  into  each  other,  as  in  lighthouses, 
or  cut  to  plane  surfaces  inclined   to  each  other,  having  one  or 
more  curved  surfaces,  as  in  the  ring-stones  of  arches.     For  most 
purposes  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  blocks  of  stone  should  be  ex- 
cessively large,  as  it  is  difficult  to  bed  well  and  thoroughly  very 
long  and  wide  stones,  and  if  not  well  bedded  they  will  split  under 
great  pressures.    A  few  long,  wide  stones  are  useful  in  changing 
the  direction  of  the  bond.     Contractors  are  not  likely  to  furnish 
many  very  large  stones;  therefore  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  specify  a 
maximum  limit  of  dimensions. 
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498.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  face-stones  of  large  walls  £ 
piers  are  not  required  to  be  exact  rectangular  parallelopipedone 
becomes  necessary  to  specify  to  what  extent  they  may  vary  fr 
them  ;  as,  that  the  width  at  either  end  shall  not  be  less  than 
18,  or  20  inches;  that  the  average  width  shall  not  be  less  than  fr 
one  to  two  times  the  depth  of  the  stone;  that  both  side  joi 
shall  be  dressed  true  and  at  right  angles  to  the  base,  and  practice 
at  right  angles  to  the  face,  of  the  stone  for  a  distance  of  12  to 
inches  or  more;  and  that  bottom  beds  shall  be  practically  dres 
to  a  plane  surface,  and  the  top  bed  to  a  width  not  less  than  fr 
one  to  two  times  the  depth,  leaving  the  tail  beyond  this  limit 
fall  away  somewhat  irregularly,  but  in  no  case  extending  above 
plane  of  the  dressed  portion.  It  is  also  necessary  to  specify 
degree  of  roughness  or  smoothness  to  which  the  face  must 
reduced;  also  whether  a  chisel-draught  or  a  simple  pitch-lin< 
required  to  be  cut  around  the  edges  of  the  face. 

For  ordinary  building  purposes  the  rough  block  is  cut  into 
of  the  five  following  forms:  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  (Fig.  215).     a  is  a  pri 
full  dressed  on  beds  and  joints;   ^  is  a  common  trapezoidal  fo 


Fig.  215. 

c  is  a  stone  simply  coming  within  somewhat  liberal  specificati 
(the  rough  tail  is  contrasted  with  the  perfect  form).  These  arc 
called  stretchers ;  are  rarely  less  than  3  feet  or  more  than  6  £eei 
length  on  the  face,  d  and  e  are  good  forms  for  headers,  t] 
lengths  perpendicular  to  the  face  varying  fromi  3  to  6  feet. 

499.  Dressing    the   Stones, — The    stone-cutter    examines 
rough  block  in  ord^er  to  determine  whether  the  block  will  worl 
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better  advantage  as  a  header,  a  stretcher,  or  a  corner-stone  which 
is  a  header  to  one  face  and  a  stretcher  to  the  other.  As  the 
bottom  bed,  or  that  on  which  the  stone  is  to  rest  in  the  struc- 
ture, is  to  be  cut  with  accuracy  and  practically  to  a  plane  sur- 
face for  its  full  width  and  length,  also  as  the  top  bed  and 
sides  are  usually  gauged  from  it,  this  bed  is  usually  dressed  first. 
The  stone  is  then  turned  with  that  face  intended  for  the  bottom 
on  top.  All  rough  projections  are  hammered  off,  and  approxi- 
mately straight  lines  are  pitched  off  around  its  edges ;  then  a  chisel- 
draught  is  cut  on  the  two  longer  edges.  These  draughts  are  brought  to 
the  same  plane  as  nearly  as  practicable  by  the  use  of  straight-edges, 
and  the  enclosed  rough  portion  dressed  down  to  the  plane  of  the 
draughts.  The  entire  bed  can  then  be  pointed  down  to  a  surface 
true  to  the  straight-edge  when  applied  in  any  direction — crosswise, 
lengthwise,  and  diagonally. 

Lines  are  then  marked  on  this  dressed  face  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face  of  the  stone,  enclosing  as  large  a  rectangle  as  the 
stone  will  admit  of  being  worked  to,  as  determined  by  the  other 
dimensions  of  the  block. 

The  face  and  sides  are  pitched  off  to  these  lines,  A  chisel-draught 
is  then  cut  down  AB  and  along  AC  (see  J,  Fig.  215),  and  the  entire 
side  cut  to  the  plane  of  these  draughts;  the  same  is  done  on  the  other 
side.  The  stone  is  turned  over  bottom  bed  down,  and  the  top  bed 
dressed  down  to  a  plane  surface  parallel  to  the  bed.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  dressed  portion  of  the  top  bed  should  be  exactly  paral- 
lel to  the  bottom  bed  in  order  that  the  same  thickness  of  stone  shall 
be  maintained  to  this  extent. 

Small  and  shallow  depressions  of  the  top  bed  below  its  general 
plane  surface  are  not  material  defects,  as  they  must  necessarily  be 
filled  with  mortar  before  setting  the  next  course  abate.  A  very 
slight  narrowing  towards  the  tails  of  the  stones  is  permissible,  as  it 
facilitates  filling  the  side  joints  with  mortar,  which  is  difficult  to 
do  with  only  half-inch  joints  if  the  sides  of  adjacent  stones  are 
exactly  parallel  all  the  way  back. 

If  the  beds  and  sides  are  to  be  inclined  to  each  other,  the  proper 
slop©  is  maintained  by  using  a  bevelled  straight-edge  instead  of  the 
ordinary  steel  square. 

AH  that  is  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  do  is  to  tell  the  foreman 
what  he  requires.  He  will  attend  to  the  question  of  proper  pro- 
cedure if  the  first  stones  not  coming  up  to  the  requirements  are 
condemne<L 
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Arch-stones  have  two  plane  surfaces  inclined  slightly  to  e 
other;  these  are  called  the  beds.  The  upper  surface,  left  rough 
rule,  is  called  the  back  or  extrados,  and  the  lower  surface,  the  in 
dos,  which  is  cut  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  usually  circular  or  el 
tical.  This  surface  and  the  beds  must  be  cut  as  true  as  possibL 
the  straight-edge  or  to  the  curved  templet.  Where  the  widths 
the  various  longitudinal  courses  are  all  the  same,  one  set  of  beve 
and  curved  patterns  or  templets  will  answer  for  every  stc 
While  such  a  requirement  is  not  necessary,  it  will  usually  be  foi 
practical  to  reduce  all  courses  to  two  or  at  most  three  diffei 
widths,  requiring  a  like  number  of  templets. 


PiGB.  216. 

The  drawing  («),  Fig.  216.  shows  an  ordinary  voussoir  or  a 
stone;  {b)  one  of  the  end  stones  or  face-stones;  and  (c)  the  to] 
keystone,  ^ese  may  be  cut  with  the  square  top,  as  shown  by 
lines;  or  the  extrados  may  be  cut  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  as  sh 
by  the  dotted  lines.  It  is  evidently  necessary  for  the  stone-ct 
to  know  the  widths  of  the  voussoirs  on  both  soflSt  and  extr 
lines  of  each  stone  in  order  to  give  the  proper  inclination  tc 
side  surfaces,  and  also  to  have  a  curved  templet  cut  to  the  e 
curve  of  the  soffit.  Knowing  these,  there  is  little  differenc 
the  methods  of  dressing  the  stones  from  those  required  in  the  < 
nary  square  blocks.  The  chisel-draughts  are  cut  to  correspond  t< 
plane  and  curved  surfaces,  and  the  stones  are  dressed  down  to  tl 

More  complicated  forms  require  special  templets  to  guide 
workmen.     Voussoirs  are  cut  and  dressed  to  practically  sm 
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snrfaces  on  all  sides  bat  the  top  or  extrados,  and  they  should  only 
require  the  thinnest  practicable  joints  for  mortar  between  them. 

500.  The  large  backing  or  filling  stones  are  selected  from  those 
that  would  not  cut  into  good  face-stones^  as  the  requirements  of 
exact  thicknesses  and  shapes  are  not  usually  as  rigid  as  for  the  face- 
stones.  They  should  have  good  beds^  but  the  sides  are  not  required 
to.be  cut  exactly  to  vertical  surfaces^  and  both  bed  and  side  joints 
in  masonry  may  be  thicker  than  allowed  for  the  face-stones.  Spec- 
ifications on  these  matters  vary  between  wide  limits. 

It  is  to  the  contractors'  interest  to  use  as  large  stones  as  con- 
sistent with  economy  in  quarrying,  cutting,  and  handling.  It  is 
also  to  their  interest  to  utilize  as  far  as  practicable  the  smaller  and 
ill-shapen  stones.  The  cost  of  stone  masonry  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  specifications,  as  well  as  upon  the 
character  of  the  stone,  the  nearness  and  accessibility  of  quarries, 
and  means  of  transportation. 

The  beds  of  all  stones  should  correspond  with  the  strati- 
fication of  the  stone,  as  they  should  be  laid  on  their  natural 
beds,  which  is  commonly  the  same  as  the  quarry-beds,  that  is,  hor- 
izontal or  nearly  so. 


ART.  XLI. 
MASONRY. 

501.  Masonry  is  classified  according  to  (1)  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial used,  as  stone,  brick,  or  mixed  masonry;  (2)  the  dimensions 
and  shapes  of  the  stones;  and  (3)  the  manaer  in  which  the  work  is 
performed,  especially  in  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  mortar- 
joints  and  the  extent  of  the  bond  required,  and  also  with  the  uni- 
formity or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  thicknesses  of  the  stones  in 
a  given  course  or  vertical  distance  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  For 
ordinary  massive  masonry  the  appearance  on  the  face,  whether 
roufh  or  pointed,  with  or  without  chisel-draughts,  is  immaterial 
from  an  engineering  standpoint. 

502.  The  following  are  terms  in  common  use: 

Facing  is  composed  of  those  gtones  which  are  exposed  to 
view;  the  Backing  or  Filling,  those  which  are  behind  the  facing  in 
retaining-walls,  abutments,  and  arches,  and  between  the  faces  in 
piers  which  are  exposed  to  view  on  all  sides. 
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Headers  are  stones  whose  ends  are  seen  on  the  face  of  the  \ 
with  lengths  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  walls,  and  all  stc 
parallel  to  them. 

Stretchers  are  those  whose  lengths  are  seen  on  the  face  of 
walls,  and  all  stones  parallel  to  them. 

Quoins  are  the  corner-stones.  These  are  headers  on  one  i 
and  stretchers  on  the  other. 

A  Course  is  one  complete  horizontal  layer  of  stones,  inclnd 
the  facing  and  backing  or  filling.     Strictly  speaking,  all  of 
stones  in  the  same  course  are  of  the  same  thicknesses.     It  is,  h 
ever,  applied  to  the  thickest  unbroken  stones,  between  which 
or  more  layers  of  tliinn*er  stones  may  be  placed. 

Joints  are  the  spaces  between  the  stones,  usually  filled  ^ 
mortar.  They  are  called  bed-joints  when  horizontal,  and  s 
joints  when  vertical  or  inclined  to  the  horizontal. 

Bond  means  the  overlapping  of  the  stones,  by  which  no  ( 
tinuous  vertical  or  inclined  joints  exist,  and  sometimes  the  < 
tinuity  of  the  horizontal  joints  are  broken. 

Batter  means  the  inclination  of  the  face  of  a  wall  to  the  vert 
plane. 

String-courses  are  courses  of  wide  stone  which  project  a 
inches  beyond  and  outside  of  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Coping:  Oue  or  more  courses  of  well-dressed  stones  laid  i 
thin  side  joints,  which  are  intended  to  protect  the  rougher  mas( 
below,  and  to  distribute  a  heavy  concentrated  load  over  a  la 
area.  One  course,  or  both  courses,  projects  beyond  the  face  of 
wall  from  6  to  9  inches.' 

Raising -stones  are  large  stones  made  from  hard  and  sti 
varieties  of  stone,  which  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  coping, 
serve  as  a  rest  for  the  end  posts  of  bridge-spans,  distributing 
pressure  over  a  large  area  of  the  masonry. 

Cramps  are  bars  of  iron  bent  at  the  ends  through  a  right  ai 
and  inserted  in  small  holes  and  trenches  cut  in  adjacent  stone 
hold  them  together. 

Dowels  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are,  how( 
straight  bars  of  iron  or  stone,  and  are  entered  into  holes  on 
adjacent  sides  of  two  stones  in  the  same  course.  Bolts  are  8< 
times  placed  in  holes  drilled  through  one  stone  into  the  mas4 
below.  Around  and  over  cramps,  dowels,  and  bolts,  melted  lea 
sulphur,  or  cement  grout,  is  poured.  These  are  used  roainh 
fastening  coping-stones  to  each  other  and  to  the  masonry  belo^ 
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fastening  any  stones  together  that  may  be  liable  to  be  forced  out 
of  their  positions  from  any  cause  whatever. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  MASONRY. 

508.  Rubble  Masonry. — This  class  of  masonry  covers  a  wide 
range  of  construction,  from  the  commonest  kind  of  dry  stone  work 
to  a  class  of  work  composed  of  large  stones  laid  in  cement;  that  is, 
from  walls  made  of  river-jacks  or  round  bowlders  to  roughly  dressed 
or  squared  stones,  laid  with  or  without  mortar,  and  any  combina- 
tion of  these  stones.  The  strength  and  stability  of  walls  without 
mortar  are  both  small  and  uncertain,  as  there  is  no  adhesion 
between  the  stones  and  no  unification  of  the  mass.  Each  stone  is 
dependent  for  permanency  of  position  solely  on  the  friction  on  its 
surfaces,  excessive  pressure  at  any  point  causing  a  local  displace- 
ment of  that  portion  of  the  wall.  If  either  lime  or  cement  mortar 
is  used  to  fill  the  interstices  between  the  stones,  a  good  strong  wall 
can  be  constructed.  The  rounded  stones  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
with  mortar,  except  for  the  interior  filling  between  the  face-walls. 
We  may  define  rubble  as  masonry  of  unsquared  stones,  bedded  in 
mortar  or  not,  according  to  the  strength  and  stability  required. 
For  nearly  every  important  structural  purpose  mortar  is  or  should 
be  used. 

504.  Uncoursed  rubble  is  where  no  regular  horizontal  courses 
are  used.  The  joints  both  in  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  are 
broken,  and  irregularly  so."  But  little  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  horizontal  joints,  but  special  attention  should  be  given  to  break- 
ing by  proper  bond  all  side  joints.  Whereas  the  general  thickness 
of  the  mortar-joints  may  not  be  over  I  inch,  in  many  parts  of  the 
bed  and  sides  they  may  be  two,  three,  or  more  inches  in  thickness. 
Such  spaces  should  be  carefully  filled  with  small  stones  or  spawls, 
well  bedded  in  mortar.  In  this  class  of  work  only  sharp  angles  and 
the  rougher  projections  on  sides  and  beds  are  hammered  off.  (See 
{a).  Fig.  217.) 

505.  Coursed  Rubble  only  differs  from  the  uncoursed  in  having 
at  certain  vertical  intervals  continuous  horizontal  joints.  The 
thickness  of  any  one  course  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  corner-stones 
and  an  occasional  intermediate  or  bond  stone,  the  spaces  between 
these  being  filled  with  uncoursed  rubble,  the  top  surfaces  of  which 
are  levelled  by  knocking  off  projections  above  the  corner  stones, 
or  levelling  up  with  small  pieces  and  mortar  when  below,  and 
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upon  this  course  another  similar  one  is  laid.  No  faammering 
on  such  stones  should  be  allowed  after  they  are  bedded,  (See  (b). 
Fig.  217.)  Masonry  of  these  two  classes  is  the  most  difficult  to 
build  properly.  It  requires  care  to  properly  break  the  side  joints, 
as  well  as  to  properly  fill  the  interstices,  which  is  often  done  by 
piling  in  small  stones  and  smearing  a  dab  of  mortar  over  the  top. 
This  should  never  be  allowed.  The  spaces  should  be  filled  either 
entirely  or  partly  with  mortar,  and  the  small  stones  should  be 
pressed  or  forced  into  the  mortar.  This  is  the  only  way  of  secur- 
ing sound,  solid  work.  It  is  stated  that  the  strength  of  such 
masonry  is  about  four  tenths  that  of  the  stone  with  which  it  is 
built;  it  is  probably  better  to  say  that  it  is  measured  by  the 
strength  of  the  mortar  used  in  it.  A  cubic  yard  of  rubble  masonry 
requires  about  1-^  cubic  yards  of  stone  and  from  i^  to  |  of  a  cubic 
yard  of  mortar. 

With  the  proportions  of  1  cement  and  2  sand,  it  will  require  on 
an  average  about  2}  barrels  of  cement  and  0.8  cubic  yard  of  sand 
to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar;  or  from  0.7  barrel  of  cement  and 
0.2  cubic  yard  of  sand  to  l.l  barrel  of  cement  and  0.32  cubic  yard  of 
sand,  or  an  average  of  1  barrel  cement  and  0.26  cubic  yard  of  sand, 
to  the  cubic  yard  of  rubble  masonry.  Lime  mortar  is  often  used 
for  rubble  work ;  this  should  never  be  used  for  foundation-walls. 

Rubble  masonry  is  used  for  foundation -walls  of  houses,  piers, 
and   abutments;  for  backing  retaining- walls,  filling  between  the 
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face-walls  of  piers,  and  for  almost  any  wall  where  great  strength  is 
not  required,  and  where  the  appearances  on  the  face  are  unimportant. 
If,  as  in  (b),  Fig.  217,  the  stones  are  roughly  squared  and  roughly 
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dressed  on  beds  and  sides,  a  better  class  of  coursed  rabble  is  ob- 
tained, the  joints  of  the  small  stones  being  approximately  horizon- 
tal and  vertical,  respectively. 

506.  Random  or  broken-range  masonry  is  similar  to  the  coursed 
rabble  in  construction;  but  all  stones,  whether  large  or  small,  are 
dressed  to  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces,  and  are  cut  to  fit  neatly. 
In  this  class  of  masonry  large  and  small  stones  are  laid  without 
any  special  arrangement.  The  main  point  is  to  distribute  the  large 
stones  over  the  face  of  the  masonry,  avoiding  as  far  as  practicable 
any  large  portions  of  the  surface  showing  a  collection  of  large 
or  of  small  stones.  The  corner-stones  should  always  be  of  large 
size.  The  depth  of  the  stones  on  the  face  may  vary  from  12  to  3 
or  4  inches. 

507.  In  all  classes  of  squared-stonework  it  is  usual  to  prescribe 
definitely  the  least  thickness  or  depths  of  stones.  This  may  vary 
from  4  inches  to  12  inches.  Any  depths  beyond  these  are  permis- 
sible, provided  the  breadths  and  lengths  bear  a  certain  relation  to 
the  depths.  For  the  soft  varieties  of  stone  the  widths  or  breadths 
may  vary  from  1  to  2  times  the  depths,  and  the  lengths  should  not 
exceed  3  times  the  depths.  For  hard  stones  the  widths  may  be  as 
much  as  3  times  the  depths,  and  the  lengths  as  much  as  4  or  5 
times  the  depths.  These  proportions  are  required  to  prevent  cross- 
breaking.  It  is  evident  that  for  a  good  class  of  broken-range  work 
there  is  required  a  great  deal  of  cutting  and  dressing,  of  trouble 
in  assorting  and  laying  the  stones,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  mortar,  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  small  stones. 
Consequently  this  class  of  masonry  will  be  expensive,  unless 
the  stone  lies  in  well-defined  and  easily  quarried  strata  of  varying 
thicknesses,  requiring  also  little  cutting  and  dressing.  For  these 
reasons,  although  this  masonry  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance, it  is  seldom  used,  except  for  houses,  churches,  and  similar 
structures.  If  well  built,  it  has  considerable  strength  to  resist 
crashing.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  stand  shocks  or  blows.  In  local- 
ities where  suitable  quarries  are  found,  as  in  limestone  sections  of 
the  country,  it  is  used  for  abutments  and  retaining-walls.  When 
laid  in  mortar  1  cement  to  2  sand  it  will  require  from  i  to  |  barrel 
of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry.  This  class  of  masonry  is 
shown  in  Fig.  235,  under  the  head  of  Retaining-walls. 

508.  Ashlar,  Range-work,  and  Block-in-course  Masonry. — All 
of  these  classes  of  masonry  are  composed  of  well-dressed  and  squared 
stones.    The  difference  between  them  is  mainly  in  the  dimensions 
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the  mortar-joints,  and  extent  of  boi 

'  understood,  only  differs  from  ashlar 
s,  say  over  ^  inch  and  less  than  1  inc 
rom  i  to  i  inch  in  thickness,  accordii 

y. 

only  differs  from  ashlar  in  being  bu 
ts  not  exceeding  1  foot, 
nferior  limit  of  1  foot  in  depth,  ai 
more.'  In  all  three  classes  each  com 
throughout;  all  bed-joints  are  usual 
B  vertical. 

I  for  these  kinds  of  masonry  is  that 
3r  the  middle  of  each  stretcher  belo 
Iternate  in  each  course.  Therefore, : 
dimensions  already  given,  which  hoi 
d  stretchers  alike,  in  this  constructi 
d  be  composed  of  at  least  from  o 
er  ends.  Such  relations  and  conditio 
be  very  best  ashlar  masonry  with  tl 
ch  in  thickness.  But  in  ordinary  a 
;chers  (in  ashlar  masonry)  have  a 
e  headers  have  any  breadths  from  1  tc 
jrefore  impracticable,  even  if  desirab 
3aders  exactly  over  the  middle  portio 
;  an  overlap  or  bond  of  one-third  t 
t  is  therefore  specified  that  the  boi 
1  to  1^  feet,  and  with  this  limitati 
and  stretchers  can  he  arranged  in  ea 
itive  widths  of  headers  and  lengths 
r  the  depths  of  the  stones,  and  inferi 
f  stretcher  and  a  width  of  header  ii 
jourse,  the  general  arrangement  of  t 
always  equal  to  or  greater  than  1  fo< 
3ft  to  the  honesty  of  the  contractor  ai 
It  is  well  to  specify  that  no  vertic 
r  or  over  a  header.  Although  no  val 
bonding  on  a  broad  header  3  feet 
I  is  liable  to  abuse.  It  may  be  allow 
)duction  of  a  short  or  long  stretch 
forming  a  continuous  series  of  narrc 
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steps  for  a  considerable  vertical  distance  on  the  face  of  the  ma- 
sonry. 

610.  The  lengths  of  headers  are  of  more  importance  than  is 
contemplated  in  specifications,  which  usually  prescribe  only  an 
inferior  limit  of  about  3  feet.  Evidently  in  an  18-inch  or  2-foot 
course,  with  a  breadth  of  stretcher  2^  to  8  feet,  3-foot  headers  would 
be  of  no  value.  In  such  cases  they  should  never  be  less  than  from 
4  to  6  feet.  In  other  words,  headers  should  never  be  less  than  2  to 
2^  times  the  depth  of  course,  and  in  ashlar  masonry  never  less 
than  3  feet,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  course. 

In  block-in-course  masonry,  the  depths  of  courses  varying  from 
6  to  9  inches,  the  length  of  the  stretchers  should  vary  from  18  to  27 
inches,  and  the  same  for  the  headers;  whereas  the  widths  of  the 
headers  and  stretchers  vary  from  6  to  18  inches,  and  the  bond 
from  6  to  9  inches.  Otherwise  the  same  remarks  apply  as  for 
ashlar  masonry. 

In  walls  not  over  from  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness  the  headers  should 
extend  entirely  through  the  walls.  Especially  is  this  important  in 
rubble  and  broken-range  work.  In  thicker  walls,  from  3  to  5  feet, 
the  headers  should  overlap  from  the  two  faces;  and  in  still  thicker 
walls  interior  headers  should  overlap  well  the  tails  of  the  headers 
from  the  faces. 

In  case  of  facing  walls  of  ashlar  backed  with  rubble  the  headers 
should  extend  well  into  the  backing. 

511.  Ashlar  and  range-work  masonry  are  generally  called  first- 
class  masonry,  and  are  used  for  both  large  and  small  piers  and 
abutments  for  bridges,  facing  of  important  retaining-walls,  and 
other  large  structures.  A  rougher  range  work  or  a  first  class 
coursed  rubble  is  called  second-class  masonry;  it  is  used  mainly 
for  abutments  or  other  important  structures  on  land,  and  often  for 
smaller  piers  for  bridges. 

Block-in-course  masonry  is  used  for  small  piers  and  abutments  * 
mainly  on  land,  and  for  houses,  when  stones  of  the  proper  thick- 
nesses can  be  readily  obtained,  and  may  be  either  first  or  second 
class. 

Ordinary  or  roughly  coursed  rubble  is  sometimes  called  third- 
class  masonry.  These  names  are  confined  usually  to  railway  struc- 
tures. 

512.  The  backing  or  filling  behind  or  between  the  face-walls 
of  abutments,  retaining-walls,  or  piers  is  either  common  rubble, 
coursed  rubble,  or  concrete. 
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In  the  better  first-class  masonry  the  filling  stones  are  but  lil 
smaller  than  the  face-stones ;  the  depths  are  only  from  ^  to  1  ii 
less.  The  beds  should  be  fairly  well  dressed^  but  the  vertical  si< 
are  only  hammer-dressed  to  approximately  plane  surfaces.  Tl 
should  bond  well  with  each  other,  and  with  the  tails  of  the  head 
of  the  face-walls.  The  joints  or  spaces  between  the  backing  sto 
vary  from  2  to  6  inches.  These  should  be  filled  with  mortar  i: 
which  the  smaller  stones  or  spawls  are  pressed.  When  rub 
backing  is  used  the  space  is  often  filled  with  stones  of  all  sizes,  i 
the  interstices  filled  with  grout,  a  very  liquid  mortar.  The  fiUiuj 
often  made  with  concrete  rammed  in  layers.  Each  course  of  i 
sonry  should  be  completed  throughout  before  building  the  cou 
or  a  part  of  it  next  above. 

613.  Good  ashlar  masonry  will  require  from  i  to  ^  barrel 
cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  when  mixed  1  cement  ant 
sand. 

514.  Strength  of  Stone  Masonry. — There  is  want  of  both  th 
r^tical  and  practical  information  on  the  resistance  to  crushing 
stone  masonry.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from  one  quarter 
one  half  the  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  stone  composing  it. 
depends  on  the  strength  and  sizes  of  the  stones  used,  the  accur 
of  the  dressing,  the  proportions  of  headers  and  stretchers, 
thickness  of  the  mortar  between  the  stones,  and  the  strength  of 
mortar.  The  only  reliable  information  we  have  on  this  subjeci 
the  actual  loads  borne  by  existing  structures,  some  examples 
which  have  been  given  in  this  volume.  This  information,  howe^ 
does  not  tell  us  what  such  structures  will  support,  but  only  w 
they  do  support.  The  distribution  of  the  entire  superincumb 
load  or  weight  is  assumed  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire  area  of 
base.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  and  evidently  cannot  be  t 
in  the  case  of  high  structures  exposed  to  even  light  winds.  Fi 
•  the  actual  existing  loads  upon  many  structures  in  this  and  ot 
countries,  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  following  as  safe  loads.  The  tor 
2000  pounds. 

Table  LII. 

Concrete  ....    5  to  15  tons  per  square  foot,  or  70  to  210  lbs.  per  square  ii 

Rubble 10  '•  15    "      "        "        '*      "  140  "  210   •*      " 

Squared  sioiie    15**20    "      "        "         "      "  210  '•  280   "      " 

^Sr(--20"^''      "        "        "      "280-350-      -        " 
Granite  ashlar        30        "      '*        "        *'     "       420        "      '* 
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516.  Pointing  Masonry. — For  this  purpose  the  best  cement 
should  be  used.  It  should  be  either  neat  cement  or  1  cement  and 
1  Band.  The  operation  consists  in  cleaning  out  the  joints  of 
masonry  to  the  depth  of  from  1  to  H  inches,  and  refilling  the  space 
with  the  pointing  mortar,  mixed  rather  dry,  and  forced  into  the 
joint  under  considerable  pressure. 

As  ordinarily  done  it  is  of  little  value,  and  is  mainly  used  to 
give  a  neat  finish  to  the  joint.  The  object  of  pointing  is  the 
protection  of  the  mortar-joint  from  exposure,  in  order  to  prevent 
disintegration  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  or  other  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

616.  Measurement  of  Masonry. — The  method  of  determining 
quantities  of  masonry  in  walls  of  houses  is  usually  by  the  perch. 
This  varies  from  16  to  25  cubic  feet.  The  actual  estimating  is 
governed  by  local  rules  and  customs.  For  general  engineering 
structures  the  quantities  are  estimated  in  cubic  yards,  and  on  the 
solid  content  of  the  structure. 

617.  Cost  of  Masonry. — The  cost  of  work,  though  varying  be- 
tween wide  limits,  is  of  more  importance  to  engineers  than  is  usu- 
ally accredited  to  it;  and  it  is  largely  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
engineers  of  such  subjects  that  the  cost  as  often  given  of  work  is 
so  high.  The  builder  has  the  right  to  keep  the  actual  cost  of  his 
work  a  close  secret;  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  his  private  prop- 
erty, and  depends  upon  his  skill,  judgment,  and  experience.  He 
must  know  the  fixed  relations  between  the  cost  of  labor,  of  the 
raw  materials,  and  of  the  completed  work.  While  engineers  should 
not  aim  to  expose  the  actual  cost  of  work  of  a  contractor,  thereby 
possibly  injuring  his  business,  it  is  his  duty  to  know,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, what  is  a  fair  cost  of  any  specified  work,  after  allowing 
for  a  fair  profit  to  the  contractor.  But  if  through  a  total 
ignorance  of  this  subject  he  lets  work  to  contractors  at  unreas- 
onably high  figures,  he  to  that  extent  fails  in  his  duty  to  his 
employers.  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  more  than 
outline  the  elements  and  their  relative  values  in  making  up  the 
total  cost. 

Based  on  fair  average  conditions,  these  elements  are :  cost  of  the 
stone,  sand,  and  cement;  dressing  the  stone;  hauling  or  transpor- 
tation; handling  material;  plant,  such  as  derricks,  tools,  machin- 
ery, etc.;  superintendence,  clerks,  and  general  office  expenses. 
The  proportion  of  dressed  to  rough  stone  (the  latter  should  include 
the  rough  tails  of  the  face-stones  as  well  as  the  backing  proper) : 
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Table  LIII. 

Cost  per 
«  ODbic  yard. 

The  oo6t  of  quanying  for  granite  face-etones . .  .$3.75  to  $4.00 

*'      '*    *'         **         **   sandstODe  and  limestone 2.50  **    8.00 

"      *•    "  "         •*    granite  rubble 2.50"    8.00 

*•    "  •*  **    limestoDe  rubble 1.00"    2.0O 

'•      "     "  "  "    sandstone  rubble 0.35"    1.00 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  dressing  beds  and  joints —  square  ^oot. 

•*      **    "      "         "         "        granite |0.30  to  |0.35 

"       "     "      "  *«         "        marble 0.20"    0.25 

"      "    "      "         *•         "        limestone  and  sandstone 0.12"    0.15 

Per  catic  yRrd, 

Hauling,  per  mUe,  including  handling $1.00  to  |1.50 

Mortar 0.40"     1.00 

Setting  stones  in  piers 1.40"    2.50 

The  above  costs  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  while  not  to  be 
taken  as  applicable  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions^  will  serre 
as  fair  guides  in  making  approximate  estimates.  These  should  be 
modified  by  information  easily  obtained  at  the  time. 

Having  determined  upon  the  character  of  the  stone  and  masonry 
desired,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  proportion  of  cut  to  rough  stone. 
Assuming  two  fifths  and  three  fifths  respectively,  and  the  masonry 
of  rock-faced  limestone  ashlar  containing  1000  cubic  yards,  then 
400  cubic  yards  will  be  cut  stone  and.  600  cubic  yards  of  backing. 
With  52  square  feet  of  cutting  per  cubic  yard  we  have  20,800 
square  feet  of  cutting.  Taking  the  mortar  as  given  above,  and 
two  miles  of  hauling,  the  following  limits  of  cost  per  yard  result: 

Table  LIV. 

1000  cubic  yards  at  $2.50  =  |2.500.00,  or  at  $3.00  =$3,000.00 

400  cubic  yards  or  20,800  square 

feet  cutting  at   0.12=    2.496  00,  or  at    0.16=3,120.00 

Mortar  per  1000  cubic  yards  "  0.40=  400.00,  "  "  1.00=  1,000.00 
1000  cubic  yards  hauled  2  miles  "  1.00  =  2,000.00,  "  "  1.60  -=  8,000.00 
1000  cubic  yards  laying  "    1.40=     1,400.00,  "  "     2.50=  2,500.00 

Totals   $8,796.00  $12,620.00 

Add  15  per  cent  profit 1,319.40  1,898.00 

$10,115.40  $14,51800 

Aggregate  cost  per  cubic  yard lO.lli  14  5H 

Mr.  Baker  gives  for  bridge  masonry,  first  class,  from  $10  to  $20, 
with  an  average  of  $14, 
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The  ptrpose  of  the  above  calculation  is  rather  to  indicate  the 
elements  of  cost  and  the  mode  of  combining  them  into  the  total 
than  to  give  perfectly  accurate  results;   but  within  the  limits 
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above  deduced  first-class  masonry  of  limestone  can  be  built  with  a 
good  profit  to  the  contractor. 

618.  Figs.  218,  219,  and  220  are  part  side  elevation,  plan,  and 
vertical  cross-section,  respectively,  of  a  square-ended  bridge  pier. 
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feet,  which  is  a  little  loss  than  a  stone  5  X  2.5  X  2  =  25  cubio  feet, 
often  found  in  a  2-foot  coarse. 

In  Fig.  218,  a,  J,  (?,  d,  e,f,  g  show  zigzag  joints  with  short  bond, 
resulting  from  a  series  of  headers  placed  exactly  over  the  centre  of 
short  stretches,  which  should  always  be  broken  at  intervals,  as  shown 
in  course  above  a. 

619.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  effort,  either  on  the  part 
of  theorists  or  practical  men,  to  deduce  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining the  thickness  of  house  walls,  or  any  high  thin  wall  which 
carries  only  a  vertical  load,  and  exposed  only  to  the  lateral  pressure 
arising  from  the  pressure  of  wind  or  from  heavily-weighted  floors. 
If  a  high  thin  wadl  is  exposed  to  a  wind-pressure  of  50  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  surface,  we  can  arrive  at  an  approximate  thickness 

A  V" 
at  the  base.    The  formula  for  the  pressure  of  the  wind  is  P  =— — , 

in  which  P  is  the  pressure,  A  the  area  in  square  feet  of  surface 
normal  to  the  pressure,  and  V  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour.  If, 
then,  Aial  square  foot,  and  P  =  50  pounds,  V  =  VlOOOOO  =  100 
miles  per  hour.  Such  a  wind  is  a  severe  hurricane.  In  the  most 
disastrous  storms  the  wind-pressure  is  only  registered  at  from  50  to 
80  miles  per  hour,  which  corresponds  with  a  pressure  of  12.5  to  32 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Except  that  a  long  wall  may  have  a  some- 
what greater  unit  pressure  on  it  than  a  very  short  one  when  the 
wind-velocity  is  the  same,  the  length  of  the  wall  is  q_ 
unimportant.  Assuming  a  wall  50  feet  in  height 
and  1  foot  in  length  and  weighing  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  which  is  about  that  of  good  granite  or 
limestone,  the  weight  of  the  wall.  Fig.  221,  will  be 

Tr=150x50x^; 

its  lever-arm  will  be,  with  .respect  to  an  axis  at  A, 
equal  to  it;  the  total  wind-pressure  will  be 

P  =  50  X  50  =  2500  pounds; 

and  its  resultant  acting  midway  between  D  and  B,  its  lever-arm 
will  be  =  ^A  =  25  feet.    Then,  from  the  balance  of  moments, 

150  X  50  X  ^  X  i^  =  2500  X  25  =  62,500  foot-pounds; 

hence  the  thickness  at  base  of  the  wall  in  the  sketch  A  BCD,  is  /  = 
4.1  feet.    Such  a  wall  under  this  pressure  would  be  on  the  point  of 
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overturning,  assuming  that  the  total  pressure  acts  at  the  middle  of 
the  height.    The  weight  of  the  wall  aboye  that  point  is 

150  X  25  X  4.1  =  15,375  pounds, 

and  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  masonry  on  masonry  (dry)  is  0.65. 
The  total  frictional  resistance  therefore  would  be 

15,375  X  0.65  =  9993.75  pounds  >  2500  pounds; 

consequently  there  is  no  danger  of  sliding.  No  consideration  has 
been  given  of  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  when  set.  Assuming  the 
adhesion  of  the  mortar  at  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  adhesive 
resistance  would  be  4.1  x  144  X  15  =  8850  pounds  >  2500,  the 
maximum  intensity  of  pressure. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  if  the  stability  against  overturning  is 
secured  there  will  be  no  tendency  to  sliding  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. For  safety  the  wall  should  be  from  1^  to  2  times  the  thick- 
ness calculated,  or  from  6.1  to  8.2  feet.  But  in  house  walls  the  floors 
give  support  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  This  unsupported 
length  should  be  taken  as  the  height  in  the  formula,  which  would 
then  become 

150  X  10  X  it'  =  50  X  10  X  5;    .-.  t  =  1.8  feet 

at  the  floor  of  the  upper  story.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  sup- 
port given  by  the  partition  walls,  and  an  excessive  wind-pressure 
has  been  used.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  safe  to  use  a  thickness  of 
from  12  to  16  inches  at  the  extreme  top  for  any  height  of  wall ;  and 
adding,  say,  4  inches  for  each  12  feet,  the  thickness  at  the  base  for 
a  50-foot  wall  would  be  from  28  to  32  inches,  and  for  a  100-foot 
wall  44  to  48  inches,  which  would  doubtless  be  good  practice. 

520.  For  piers  of  bridges  such  calculations  would  not  be  neces- 
sary under  any  ordinary  conditions,  as  the  top  dimensions  required 
for  the  proper  rest  and  bearing  of  the  bridge-spans  will  give,  with 
the  ordinary  batter  of  i  inch  all  around,  or  1  inch  per  foot  of  verti- 
cal height,  a  structure  of  ample  stability  against  wind  and  ice  pres- 
sure. The  top  dimensions  vary  from  6  X  20  feet  to  12  X  35  to  40, 
which  would  give  at  depth  of  40  feet  from  the  top,  and  1  inch 
batter,  9'  4"  x  23'  4",  or  15'  4"  x  38'  4".  At  or  about  such  a 
depth  rounded  ends  are  added,  which  would  increase  the  length  by 
the  thickness,  and  there  would  result  9'  4"  X  32'  8"  or  15'  4"  x 
53'  8";  and  a  batter  of  1  inch  for  a  distance  below  this  of  60  feet 
would  give  14'  4"  X  37'  8",  or  20'  4"  X  58'  8",  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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Deal  line.  The  rounded  ends  reach  from  a  few  feet  below  low  water 
to  a  little  above  high  water.  Piers  may  have  squared  or  rounded 
ends  above  this  plane.  Adding  3  feet  all  round  for  three  or  four 
offset  courses,  each  2  to  3  feet  thick,  and  we  have  for  extreme  bot- 
tom dimensions  26'  4"  X  64'  8",  and  a  height  over  all  of  108  feet. 
This  general  construction  is  typical  of  nearly  all  the  modem  bridge- 
piers  for  long  spans  over  navigable  rivers.  The  dimensions  may  be 
a  little  greater  or  a  little  less;  the  basis  of  calculation,  however,  will 
be  the  same. 

The  ends  may  be  triangular,  circular,  or  elliptical,  as  the  engi- 
neer may  deem  best.  For  piers  on  land  the  ends  are  usually  square 
to  the  sides,  the  main  objects  of  curved  or  pointed  ends  being  to 
give  additional  stability  against  shocks  or  blows,  or  severe,  steady 
pressures  arising  from  winds,  ice  and  drift  gorges.  As  they  act  as 
cut- waters  or  starlings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  at  the  up- 
stream end  of  piers,  but  for  appearance  and  symmetry  they  are 
placed  at  both  ends.  In  rivers  where  these  gorges  are  very  danger- 
ous to  the  structure  a  well-defined  starling  or  cutwater  is  provided 
at  the  upper  end,  the  lower  end  being  built  square.  This  starling 
extends  from  a  little  above  the  danger  line  to  a  point  4  or  5  feet 
below  low  water,  the  extreme  edge  sloping  downward  at  an  angle  of 
about  45**  to  the  vertical.  This  forms  a  sloping  cutting  edge,  upon 
which  the  ice  or  drift  slides  upward.  Splitting  and  separating,  it 
falls  off  sideways,  and  is  carried  past  the  piers  by  the  current.  It 
also  presents  a  square  obstruction  to  a  rapid  current,  which  would 
cause  a  deflection  downwards  of  the  current,  often  resulting  in 
scouring  and  undermining  the  structures. 

The  pressure  of  ice  acting  upon  a  square  surface  opposed  to  its 
motion,  when  in  thick  sheets  of  great  extent,  has  been  regarded  as 
equal  to  its  resistance  per  square  foot  to  crushing  multiplied 
by  an  area  equal  to  the  product  of  the  width  of  the  obstruc- 
tions and  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  this  pressure  acting  with 
a  lever-arm  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  the  area  pressed  and  the  base  of  the  pier,  and  that  this 
overturning  moment  is  resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  weight 
of  the  pier  and  of  that  of  the  load  upon  it.  The  other  over- 
turning moments  are  due  to  the  force  of  the  current  on  the  pier, 
and  the  force  of  the  wind  on  the  pier  and  the  superstructure 
acting  with  their  respective  lever-arms,  which  are  the  half  height  of 
the  pier,  and  the  height  of  the  pier  increased  by  the  half  height  of  the 
superstructure,  approximately,  for  the  wind-pre?8ure,  and  one  half 
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g  =  32.2;  and  substituting  in  the  above  expression,  the  greatest 
possible  effect  of  ice  field  over  1200  feet  =  u:=^—      64  4      '    "' 


V 


the  velocity  v  being  that  which  the  field  of  ice  has  acquired  at  the 
moment  of  impact.  This  formula  was  used  in  calculating  the 
dimensions  of  the  ice  barriers  used  to  form  the  ice  harbor  at  the 
head  of  Delaware  Bay. 

Should  a  long  broad  field  of  ice  move  with  anything  approach- 
ing a  flood  velocity  of  from  6  to  10  miles  per  hour  or  from  8.8  to 
14.7  feet  per  second,  the  resulting  value  of  u  would  be  practically 
irresistible.  But,  fortunately,  ice  would  be  rotten  before  such  a 
flood  could  be  practicable,  and  even  with  very  much  lower  velocities 
a  large  mass  of  ice  would  rarely  acquire  the  velocity  of  the  current 
before  reaching  an  obstruction,  such  as  a  river  pier.  Assuming  the 
velocity  of  ice  at  1  mile  per  hour,  or  1.47  feet  per  second,  then  with 
h  =  520  feet,  d  =  1.5  feet,  v  =  1.47  feet, 

1200X520X1.5X57.4X2.16      ,  oao  aaa  #    ^  a      # 

u  = -^7-: =  1,802,000.  foot-pounds  of  energy 

=  w'8\  w'  being  the  weight  of  the  obstruction,  and  8  being  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  is  moved.  A  large  pier  carrying  two  520- 
foot  spans  would  weigh,  say,  5250  tons  or  11,600,000  pounds  =  w'\ 
then  8  =  0.15  foot,  or,  assuming  the  greatest  effect  =  \Uy  8  =  0.075 
foot.  In  other  words,  the  pressure  would  be  suflicient  to  move 
such  a  stnicture  through  a  distance  of  over  0.15  foot,  or  ^  inch. 

This  is  suflicient  to  indicate  at  least  the  tremendous  strain  to 
which  many  piers  are  subjected  when  exposed  to  such  conditions 
and  the  necessity  of  a  well-defined  cutwater.  For  this  reason  open- 
work structures,  such  as  screw-piles,  were  deemed  best  for  landing- 
piers,  lighthouses,  jetties,  bulkheads,  wharves,  etc.,  at  the  head  of 
Delaware  Bay. 

The  construction  and  stability  of  abutments  for  bridges  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Retaining- walls,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  top  dimensions  are  greater  than  for  retaining-walls, 
since  provision  must  be  made  to  carry  one  end  of  the  end  bridge- 
span.  This  is  called  a  bridge-seat,  which  is  from  3  to  6  feet  wide, 
and  also  a  breast-wall  about  2  to  2|  feet  thick. 

BRICK   MASONRY. 

621.  There  is  little  opportunity  of  varying  the  character  of 
the  construction  of  brickwork,  as  all  of  the  blocks  are  of  the  same 
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greater  strength.  All  experiments  prove  that  with  weak  mortar 
iiothiDg  is  gained  by  increasing  the  strength  of  the  brick,  but  that 
the  strength  is  increased  as  the  strength  of  the  mortar  increases  up 
to  the  limit  above  mentioned. 

523.  Leaving  out  the  questions  of  certain  advantages  supposed 
to  accrue  from  hollow  walls,  it  is  a  doubtful  question  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  all  interior  spaces  with  mortar.  That  it  will 
make  a  stronger  wall  cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  is  a  most  dif- 
ficalt,  if  not  an  impracticable,  task  to  make  brick  masons  thoroughly 
fill  the  wall  with  mortar.  If  specified,  contractors  will  certainly 
charge  more,  and  it  is  doubtful  l^hen  whether  it  will  be  done.  But 
the  usual  method  of  not  even  filling  the  vertical  joints  between 
face-bricks  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  under  any  conditions.  In  the  writer's  experience,  another 
matter  of  vast  importance  is  grossly  neglected,  unless  not  only  close 
inspection  is  required,  and  the  work  rigidly  condemned  when  the 
requirement  is  neglected — that  of  keeping  the  bricks  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water.  The  practice  of  the  carriers  of  dipping  the 
bricks  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  at  once  loading  them  into  hods  and 
delivering  them  on  the  walls  is  of  no  benefit. 

524.  There  is  also  much  looseness  allowed  in  the  use  of  filling- 
in  brick,  which  are  often  so  soft  and  underbumt  that  they  have 
little  strength,  and  can  add  nothing  to  the  crushing  resistance  of 
the  wall.  If  all  joints  were  thoroughly  filled  there  might  be  some 
excuse  for  using  thorn.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  necessary  they 
should  be  as  well-shaped  or  as  hard-burnt  as  the  face-brick,  but  a 
reasonable  degree  of  hardness  should  be  required. 

525.  So  far  as  good  ordinary  bricks  are  concerned,  the  walls  built 
of  them  will  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  crushing  when  used 
even  in  the  highest  houses.  There  are  a  number  of  examples  in 
which  the  pressure  reaches  from  6  to  15  tons  per  square  foot;  and 
experiments  indicate  that  the  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing  of 
brickwork  in  lime  mortar  is  110  tons  per  square  foot,  and  if  laid  in 
1  to  2  cement  mortar  is  180  tons,  giving,  respectively,  11  and  18 
tons,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  10. 

There  is  much  distrust,  however,  of  brickwork  for  high  and 
heavy  piers  to  carry  long  spans  of  bridges,  although  the  pressures  at 
the  base  would  be  usually  within  the  limits  mentioned  above. 
Under  the  building  laws  of  Chicago  the  load  on  brickwork  is  lim- 
ited to  18,000  pounds  per  square  foot  when  laid  in  ordinary  cement 
and  25,000  in  Portland  cement,  or  from  8  to  11  tons,  nearly. 
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526.  The  distmst  of  brickwork  arises  largely  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  securing  large  quantities  of  good  brick,  and  the  difficulties 
in  handling  large  quantities,  and  of  putting  them  to  satisfactory 
tests;  in  addition  to  the  smallness  in  the  size  of  the  blocks  com- 
posing a  pier  liable  to  abrasions,  shocks,  and  continuous  vibrations 
from  passing  trains.  Moreover,  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
as  much  as  800,000,  1,000,000,  or  more  pounds  may  be  cpuoentrated 
at  the  foot  of  one  end  post  of  a  long  span,  which,  even  with  large 
raising-stones  and  iron  bolsters  and  bed-plates,  will  throw  con- 
siderable pressure  on  a  small  area  of  the  masonry  below.  These  are 
dimensioned  so  that  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  masonry 
below  shall  not  exceed  from  200  to  250  pounds,  or,  say,  from  28  to 
36  square  feet,  requiring  stones  from  5.3  to  6.0  feet  square  and  from 
18  to  24  inches  thick.  Such  stones  or  bed-plates  require  both  wide 
and  long  piers  on  top.  It  would  be  specially  desirable  to  have  the 
resultant  pressure  well  back  from  the  sides,  and  nearer  the  centre 
line  of  the  pier  in  brick  masonry,  as  the  shocks  and  vibrations  are 
somewhat  severe  near  the  top  of  the  pier.  Such  considerations 
would  require  much  wider  piers  in  brick  than  in  stone. 

For  the  above  reasons  there  seems  to  be  few  if  any  large  brick 
piers  carrying  very  long  spans;  in  fact  for  even  low  piers  and  short 
spans,  brick  is  seldom  used  except  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  it  is  very  difficult  or  exceedingly  expensive  to  obtain  stone. 

The  longest  span  resting  on  brick  piers  of  which  the  writer  has 
any  knowledge  was  constructed  by  him  across  the  Tombigbee 
River  in  Alabama.  The  rest  piers  under  coping  were  7  X  26  feet, 
carrying  one  end  of  a  275-foot  span  and  one  end  of  a  draw-span 
260  feet  from  end  to  end.  The  275-foot  span  with  its  load  would 
weigh  approximately  1,400,000  pounds,  and  there  is  concentrated  at 
the  foot  of  one  end  post  350,000  pounds.  The  bed-plate  is  4  X  5:^^20 
square  feet,  giving  a  pressure  on  the  coping  of  about  17,500  pounds 
per  square  foot,  or  122  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  coping-stone 
was  brought  from  New  York.  By  using  two  coping-courses  tbe 
pressure  was  distributed  over  at  least  twice  the  above  area,  reducing 
the  pressure  to  about  60  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  brick- 
work. This  brought  the  load  per  square  foot  well  within  very 
reasonable  limits  for  good  brick  in  cement  mortar. 

527.  In  the  Southern  States  brick  piers  and  abutments  are  very 
commonly  used.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unreliable  nature  of  the 
foundation-beds,  which  are  often  carelessly  prepared,  they  fre- 
quently split  even  under  very  slight  want  of  uniformity  in  settlings 
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This  can  be  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of  hoop-iron  laid  in  the 
joints,  and  bent  at  its  ends  into  the  joints  at  right  angles  to  it. 
These  strips  are  laid  breaking  joints  with  each  other,  and  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  entire  structure  to  act  as  a  unit. 

528.  For  engineering  purposes  it  is  better,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  to  measure  brickwork  either  in  cubic  yards  or  to  reduce  it  to 
a  basis  of  thousands  by  allowing  so  many  brick  to  the  cubic  yard. 
It  requires  with  bricks  measuring  8i  x  4  x  2^,  and  with  joints  from 
^  to  I  inch  in  thickness,  something  under  500  bricks  to  the  cubic 
yard;  and  allowing  for  waste,  at  least  500  will  be  required.  For 
house  walls  it  is  measured  usually  by  the  perch  or  face  measure- 
ment.    This  yaries  in  different  localities. 

529.  Amount  of  Mortar  Required. — The  quantity  of  mortar  per 
cubic  yard  of  brickwork  varies  with  the  dimensions  of  the  bricks 
and  the  thicknesses  of  the  joints  allowed.  Mr.  Baker  gives  the  fol- 
lowing quantities,  using  the  standard  bricks  8^  X  4  x  2^  inches: 

Table  LV. 

Joints  J"  thick    from        0.10  to  0.15  cu.  yd.  mortar  per  cu.  yd.  masonry. 
•'      f  to  I"  thick  from  0.25  to  0.30  "      "         "        "     '*     " 
"      V'tof     *•       "     0.35  to  0.40   '*      "        •*        *•     **     •• 

And  with  fair  averages  of  cement  we  may  estimate  that  with  2 
sand  and  1  cement  it  will  require  about  2:75  barrels  and  0.80  cu.  yd. 
of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  mortar;  with  3  sand  and  1  cement,  1.9  bar- 
rels cement  and  0.90  cubic  yard  of  sand;  with  4  sand  and  1  cement, 
1.6  barrels  cement  and  0.95  cubic  yard  of  sand.  Hence  for  the 
i  inch  joint  there  will  be  required  0.69  barrel  of  cement  and  0.2 
cubic  yard  of  sand  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  for  1  cement  and  2 
sand  mortar. 

580.  A  bricklayer  and  one  helper  will  lay  from  1000  to  2000 
bricks  per  day,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  work,  which  is 
about  equivalent  to  from  2  to  4  cubic  yards. 

531.  Cost  of  brickwork  in  buildings  is  from  $10  to  ^13  per 
thousand;  on  an  average,  HI  per  thousand,  or  $7  per  cubic  yard. 
In  all  matters  of  cost,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  re- 
quired, and  cost  of  transportation.  A  similar  calculation  of  the 
cost,  when  the  elements  are  known,  can  be  made  as  for  stone 
masonry. 

532.  For  all  important  purposes,  such  as  facing  of  houses,  arch- 
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and  pressures  are  usually  yertical.    Exceptions  will  be  noted  under 
Betaining-walls. 

(4)  In  any  but  rubblework  the  courses  should  all  be  laid  nor- 
mal to  the  loads  or  pressures — i.e.,  borizoutal. 

(5)  Usually  it  is  prescribed  that  the  largest  stones  shall  be  laid 
in  the  foundation  courses.  This  is  frequently  done  to  avoid 
labor  and  strain  on  machinery.  It  is  certainly  not  advisable  in 
second-class  masonry,  as  a  uniform  distribution  of  large  and  small 
stones  will  conduce  to  a  better  and  stronger  structure.  In  first- 
elass  masonry,  with  no  course  less  than  one  foot  in  thickness,  it 
ipay  safely  be  said  that  it  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance 
whether  the  depth  of  the  courses  decrease  regularly  from  bottom 
to  top,  or  whether  some  of  the  thicker  courses  are  found  high  up 
on  the  walls.  Appearances  alone  seem  to  require  all  of  the  thick 
courses  at  the  bottom^  and  usually  these  are  below  ground  or  under 
water. 

A  blind  following  of  this  rule  often  places  the  thinnest,  narrow- 
est stretchers^  the  most  inferior  and  shortest  headers,  immediately 
under  a  single  course  of  coping-stones.  It  would  seem  wise,  at 
least,  to  require  maximum  widths  of  beds  for  the  courses  immedi- 
ately below  the  coping,  or  to  use  deeper  courses;  or  not  only  to 
allow,  but  require,  both  conditions. 

Fortunately  with  large  dimension  stones  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  build  a  structure  that  will  not  be  capable  of  standing  any  but 
the  most  unprecedently  destructive  agencies. 

COKCRETB    PIERS. 

635.  Concrete  has  been  used  for  the  foundations  of  all  kinds  of 
structures,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest;  usually,  however,  sur- 
rounded by  the  natural  earth  on  land,  or  enclosed  in  iron  or  timber 
walls,  well  tied  together,  when  under  water.  It  has  also  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  the  filling  between  the  face-walls  of  large  and 
high  piers,  the  headers  tying  the  face-walls  well  into  the  mass  of 
concrete.  The  theory  of  such  structures  is  evidently,  first,  that 
masses  of  concrete  require  some  support  until  the  cement  has  had 
time  to  set;  and,  second,  that  even  after  setting  it  requires  some 
protection  against  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  against 
disintegration  from  abrasion  and  shocks.  For  these  reasons  few, 
if  any,  large  and  high  piers  have  been  built  entirely  of  concrete, 
from  bottom  to  top,  especially  in  deep  rivers  with  rapid  currents. 
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But  many  structures  on  land,  including  piers  and  abutments  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  have  been  thus  constructed. 

536.  It  can  be  safely  asserted  that  for  small  arches,  culverts,  re- 
tain ing-walls,  etc.,  concrete  will  fulfil  every  requirement  of  strength 
and  stability,  and  that  economy  alone  need  be  considered.  The 
cement  may  either  be  the  ordinary  or  the  Portland,  depending  on 
the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  the  structures. 

Oood  concrete  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  from  $4  to  $6  per  cubic 
yard.  The  contract  prices  range  from  $6  to  $9  per  cubic  yard,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  and  cost  of  cement  used,  and  the  proportions 
of  sand  and  broken  stone  to  the  ceuient.  A  fair  analysis  of  the 
cost  is  as  follows,  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete: 

Quarryiug  stone,  $0.50;  breaking  stone,  $0.50;  1.3  barrels  Eo- 
sendale  cement  @  til.l5  =  $1.50;  hauling  stone,  $0.50;  making 
and  laying,  $0.50;  sand,  $0.50.  Total,  $4  per  cubic  yard.  For 
Portland  cement  add  about  $2,  making  $6.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  where  one  element  costs  less,  another  will  cost  more. 

As  a  rule,  therefore,  concrete  will  be  cheaper  than  brick  or  stone 
masonry.  The  cost  of  rubble  will  usually  be  something  less,  cer- 
tainly for  cost  of  breaking  if  for  nothing  else,  and  is  considered  by 
many  equally  good — and  doubtless  it  is  for  many  purposes.  But 
ease  of  handling,  facility  with  which  it  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
irregularities,  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  built,  and  the  almost 
perfect  homogeneousness  of  the  mass,  all  conspire  to  render  con- 
crete the  most  useful  building  material  used  by  engineers. 

537.  Where  good  broken  stone,  sharp  clean  sand,  and  good 
Portland  cement  are  used,  the  writer  can  see  no  valid  objection  to 
concrete  for  piers  and  abutments,  provided  they  are  not  built  too 
rapidly  and  not  loaded  at  too  early  a  period.  This  opinion  is  based 
upon  good  and  reliable  precedents.  A  few  examples  are  given 
below. 

Concrete  piers  for  a  railway  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  canying 
arches  of  50-foot  spans:  Piers  48  feet  high,  6x16  feet  at  top,  7  feet 
6^  inches  X  19  feet  2  inches  at  bottom;  width  at  bottom  of  footing- 
courses,  11  feet.  This  is  about  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  piers  up  to  the  springing  line  are  built  of  a  casing 
t)f  concrete  blocks  18  x  9  x  9  inches,  laid  header  and  stretcher,  and 
the  filling  between  of  cement  concrete.  All  concrete  was  composed 
of  1  Portland  cement,  3  sand,  and  6  parts  broken  stone.  Sand  and 
cement  were  first  mixed  with  water,  and  the  mortar  then  mixed  by 
hand  with  the  broken  stone,  1  cubic  yard  to  the  batch.     This  was 
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then  deposited  in  place  in  small  boxes  and  not  afterwards  disturbed. 
The  joints  between  the  blocks  were  filled  with  cement  mortar. 
The  constmction  of  the  arches  will  be  described  under  the  head  of 
Arches. 

Another  example :  Piers  80  feet  high,  carrying  arches  of  40  to 
45  foot  spans,  in  Spain  and  Scotland.  In  these  piers  layers  of 
concrete  and  large  stones  alternated.  The  large  stones  sometimes 
weighed  as  much  as  2  tons.  Average  proportions  of  concrete  70 
per  cent,  and  with  the  small  stones  76^  per  cent.  2680  cubic  yards 
laid  in  21  weeks, — an  average  of  from  12  to  25  cubic  yards  per  day. 
The  concrete  was  deposited  in  casings  of  timber,  which  were  not 
removed  for  10  days  from  any  given  section.  It  would  have 
required  double  the  number  of  men  to  have  used  masonry  instead 
of  concrete.  The  cement  was  exposed  in  a  dry  place,  turned  over, 
and  allowed  to  cool.  Weighed  90  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Residue 
on  a  No.  50  sieve,  2500  meshes,  did  not  exceed  20  per  cent.  Stood 
a  tensile  strain  of  500  pounds  per  square  inch  when  7  days  old. 
Concrete  composed  of  1  cement,  5  ballast.  The  ballast  consisted  of 
broken  stone  or  slag  and  sand.  The  ingredients  were  mixed  first 
dry„aud  then  with  water. 

Another  cement  had  a  residue  of  only  10  per  cent  on  a  No.  50 
sieve ;  had  a  tensile  strength  of  350  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used : 

0.304  cu.  yd.  rubble  stone,  measured  solid; 

0.684   "  "     broken    "      measured  in  heaps  =0- 0.342  cu.  yd.  solid; 

0.358   "  "     sand,  clean  and  sharp; 

0.178   "  "     cement,  or  3.9  cwts. 

Where  regular  concrete  has  cost  from  $6  to  $7,  rubble  and  con- 
crete, with  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  rubble,  has  only  cost  from 
from  $3.50  to  $5  per  cubic  yard. 

A  third  example  is  that  of  a  concrete  highway  bridge,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  which  will  be  described  and  illustrated  under  the  head  of 
Arches.  The  structure  consisted  of  two  arch  spans,  two  abutments, 
and  one  pier. 

There  is  also  another  example  of  an  arch  with  a  very  long  span 
constructed  for  a  sewer,  and  also  of  a  concrete  arch  of  105-foot 
span,  which  will  also  be  described. 

538.  A  contract  was  entered  into  by  certain  parties  with  one  of 
our  largest  bridge  companies  to  erect  complete  the  entire  structure 
of  the  Louisville  and  Jeffersonville  Bridge  for  a  round  sum  of  about 
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many  excellent  qualities  of  our  American  cements^  nor  as  reflecting 
upon  the  builders  in  any  way.  Opinions  of  manufacturers,  engi- 
neers^  and  contractors  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  suitableness  of 
our  natural  cements  for  concrete  structures.  But  all  will  admit 
that  they  are  not  comparable  in  strength  and  soundness  with  the 
Portlands,  either  American  or  foreign,  and  that,  in  piers  of  such 
magnitude,,  supporting  very  heavy  loads,  none  but  the  very  best 
cements  should  be  used,  and  these  only  under  rigid  requirements 
as  to  fineness,  weight,  and  tensile  strength. 

589.  The  writer  therefore  presented  the  following  recommen- 
dations: (1)  That  both  parties  should  consent  to  a  modification  of 
the  contract  as  follows :  All  high  piers,  and  especially  those  built  in 
the  river,  to  be* faced  with  good  first-class  masonry;  the  filling  to  be 
of  concrete  composed  of  1  cement,  2  sand,  and  from  4  to  5  of  broken 
stone,  the  cement  to  be  of  the  Louisville  or  some  other  equally 
good  brand. 

Or  (2),  if  concrete  piers  were  to  be  insisted  on,  that  the  cement 
should  be  of  the  very  best  Portland  brand,  coming  up  to  good 
requirements  as  to  Weight,  fineness,  and  tensile  strength;  that  the 
proportions  should  be  1  cement,  2  sand,  and  4  broken  stone,  which 
should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  placed  in  lay- 
ers not  exceeding  12  inches  in  thickness  and  properly  rammed. 
Each  section  of  from  2  to  4  feet  should  be  enclosed  in  a  strong 
casing,  which  should  not  be  removed  for  at  least  ten  days  after  the 
concrete  had  been  deposited;  and  that  no  weight  of  superstructure 
should  be  placed  upon  the  piers  for  at  least  sixty  days  after  comple- 
tion, or,  better,  ninety  days. 

(3)  That  while  there  was  no  precedent  by  which  we  could  be 
guided,  the  writer  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  use  of 
the  best  Portland  cement,  good  sand,  and  broken  stone  in  the  proper 
proportions  and  thoroughly  mixed  and  rammed,  with  ample  time 
for  setting  before  being  too  heavily  weighted,  and  with  such  portions 
of  the  pier  liable  to  abrasion  from  passing  drift  and  ice  protected 
by  a  temporary  sheeting  for  at  least  six  months,  better  twelve 
months,  there  would  be  no  valid  reason  why  such  a  structure  should 
not  be  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  ordinary  sandstone 
masonry. 

The  first  plan,  that  is,  facing  the  piers  with  ashlar  masonry,  was 
adopted. 

The  above  discussion  is  used  to  show  the  conditions  under 
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may  result  in  a  partial  undermining  of  the  mass,  when  large  lumps 
or  masses  will  fall  down.  Ultimately,  however,  some  more  or  less 
definite  slope  will  be  reached  which  will  be  permanent  except  when 
acted  upon  by  running  water  or  some  other  external  cause.  The 
earth  is  then  said  to  have  attained  its  natural  slope,  and  the  angle 
which  this  slope  makes  with  the  horizon  is  called  the  angle  of 
repose.  '  Mere  saturation  with  water  has  no  effect  except  in  alter- 
ing or  lessening  the  angle  of  repose;  and  when  it  is  converted 
into  quicksand  or  mud  its  angle  of  repose  is  practically  zero,  both 
its  adhesion  and  frictional  stability  having  been  destroyed.  As  the 
adhesion  is  destroyed  by  atmospheric  influences,  it  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  give  permanent  stability.  I  Certain  materials,  such  as  sand 
and  gravel,  when  clean  have  practically  no  adhesive  strength,  and 
will  assume  rapidly  the  natural  slope.*  iThe  falling  of  any  material 
being  due  alone  to  the  action  of  gravitation,  the  only  resistance  to 
this  is  evidently  the  frictional  resistance  between  the  particles, 
when  unsupported  by  artificial  means,  and  if  these  two  balance, 
the  earth  mass  will  have  stability.  This  is  called  frictional  sta- 
bility. ^ 

641.  Starting  with  the  above  facts  only,  many  theories  and 
formulsd  have  been  evolved,  by  means  of  which  the  magnitude, 
direction,  and  point  of  application  of  the  pressure  against,  a 
wall  supporting  a  mass  of  earth  may  be  determined,  and  from 
this  the  proper  weight  and  thickness  of  a  wall  to  maintain  the  face 
of  the  mass  either  vertically  or  at  a  given  inclination,  both  when 
the  top  surface  of  the  bank  is  horizontal  and  level  with  the  top  of 
the  wall,  or  rising  at  any  given  inclination  to  the  horizon  above 
and  away  from  the  wall.  Experiments  have^been  made  in  many 
ways  and  with  many  kinds  of  material,  except' Vith  dry  sand  or 
gravel,  and  some  similar  materials,  but  little  valuable  and  reliable 
information  has  been  obtained,  j 

The  first  assumption  is  that v the  pressure  on  a  wall  supporting 
a  mass  of  earth  is  due  to  a  certain  triangular  prism  of  earth  which 
is  assumed  to  slide  bodily  along  a  plane  surface  called  the  plane  of 
mpture,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  that  prism  of  earth.  This  plane  of  rupture  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  surface  of  the  natural  slope  of  the  material,  but  is  a 
plane  bisecting  the  angle  between  the  natural  slope  and  a  vertical 
plane,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  in  other 
words,  it  makes  an  angle  with  the  vertical  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
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complement  of  the  angle  of  repose,  or,  in  symbols,  — tt^^  ^  being 

the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  supported  by  the  wall.  This 
assumption  is  practically  true  for  clean,  sharp  sand,  but  is  not  tme 
for  a  tough  and  tenacious  earth. 

The  second  assumption  is,  that  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  pressure  is  at  one  third  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the 
bottom,  or  two  thirds  of  its  height  from  the  top. 

The  third  assumption  is  that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  is 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Although  the  assumptions  in  all  of  the  more  common  theories 
may  not  be  as  specific  as  those  above  given  in  respect  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  plane  of  rupture,  the  unount  of  pressure  against 
the  wall,  or  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure 
under  all  conditions  as  to  the  relative  slopes  of  the  ground  surface 
And  of  the  back  of  the  wall,  yet  they  are  practically  so. 

The  best-known  theories  are  Coulomb's,  Weyrauch's,  Moseley's, 
and  Rankihe's. 

542.  Mr.  Baker,  in  "  Masonry  Construction,"  says:  **  This  is  only 
another  reason  for  the  statement,  already  made,  that  theoretical 
investigations  are  of  but  little  value  in  designing  retaining-walls. 
The  problem  of  the  retaining-wall  is  not  one  that  admits  of  an  ex- 
act mathematical  solution ;  the  conditions  cannot  be  expressed  in 
algebraic  formulae.  Something  must  be  assumed  in  any  event,  and 
it  is  far  more  simple  and  direct  to  assume  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
at  once  than  to  derive  the  latter  from  equations  based  upon  a  num- 
ber of  uncertain  assumptions.  .  .  .  But  the  preceding  discussion 
shows  that  the  present  theories  of  the  stability  of  retaining-walls 
are  not  suflSciently  exact  to  serve  even  as  a  guide  for  future  inves- 
tigations. Furthermore,  the  stability  of  a  retaining-wall  is  not  a 
purely  mathematical  problem.'' 

The  writer  is  not  prepared  to  fully  indorse  the  above  quotation 
— certainly  in  regard  to  Rankine's  theory,  which  Mr.  Baker  does 
not  discuss,  and  whose  theory,  if  the  writer  understands  it,  he 
does  not  state  correctly,  as  he  (Mr.  Baker)  states  that  in  Rankine's 
theory  *^  the  thrust  of  the  earth  makes  an  angle  with  the  back  of 
the  wall  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  earth;"  and  again, 
that  the  theory  is  not  applicable  "  if  the  back  of  the  wall  inclines 
towards  the  earth  to  be  supported."  Mr.  Rankine  repeatedly  states 
that  the  pressure  or  thrust  of  the  earth  is  parallel  to  the  surface 
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slope  of  the  ground  or  bank  of  earth.  His  general  formula  is 
deduced  on  the  supposition  that  the  back  of  the  wall  inclines 
"  towards  the  earth  to  be  supported." 

The  writer  admits  that  his  (Mr.  Baker's)  remarks  about  all 
other  theories  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  have  mucli 
force.  He  therefore  does  not  propose  to  discuss  those  theories,  and 
refers  to  Mr.  Bakei^'s  full  and  able  discussion  of  them,  but  proposes 
to  discuss  Mr.  Rankine's  theory,  believing  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
good  guide  for  future  investigations.  To  the  writer^s  mind  it  is 
based  upon  correct  scientific  principles,  which  need  only  the  accu- 
rate determinations  of  the  constants  involved  to  make  it  a  safe  and 
reliable  formula  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

543.  Mr.  Rankine  does  not  consider  the  adhesion  of  the  material 
nor  the  friction  of  the  earth  against  the  back  of  the  wall,  nor  does 
he  assume  that  the  earth  bodily  slides  on  any  plane  of  rupture — 
which  are,  to  the  writer's  mind,  serious  defects  in  the  other  theo- 
ries and  formulae.  What  he  does  assume  or  claim  will  be  better 
expressed  in  as  nearly  his  own  words  as  the  space  which  will  be 
given  to  this  subject  will  admit.  He  does  not  assume  any  sliding 
of  the  earth  mass  at  all.  This  seems  reasonable,  as  the  greatest 
pressure  would  be  exerted  just  before  movement  in  the  mass  takes 
place,  which  can  only  occur  when  the  wall  has  yielded  or  moved, 
when  entirely  new  and  different  conditions  and  relations  between 
pressures  and  resistances  would  arise  and  exist. 

Adhesion  of  the  earth  mass  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  as 
the  greatest  pressure  from  a  dry  and  tenacious  mass  will  occur 
from  the  relatively  loose  mass  of  earth  before  being  thoroughly 
compacted,  since  a  compacted  mass  will  usually  stand  with  a  verti- 
cal face. 

644.  If  the  mass  becomes  quicksand  or  a  flowing  mud  from  the 
presence  of  water,  the  effect  is  only  to  change  its  specific  gravity 
and  angle  of  repose,  thereby  changing  the  direction  and  magnitude 
of  the  pressure. 

As  we  always  seek  the  maximum  possible  pressure  that  can 
occur,  adhesion  should  always  be  considered  as  ntl. 

If  a  retaining-wall  does  collapse  or  fail  either  by  overturning 
or  sliding,  the  earth,  except  in  the  case  of  sand  or  gravel,  quick- 
sand or  mud,  will  not  assume  its  natural  or  any  other  slope;  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  well-defined  plane  along 
which  the  particles  are  in  equilibrium,  i.e.,  are  just  on  the  point  of 
moving,  and  only  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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The  writer  does  not  propose  to  discuss  this  subject  in  all  its 
fulness  and  completeness,  for  which  he  refei^s  the  reader  to  Ran- 
kine's  "Applied  Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineering."  Only  the 
statement  of  the  principles  and  a  few  necessary  relations  and 
equations  leading  up  to  the  subject  of  earth-pressure  will  be 
given. 

645.  Internal  Stress  in  General, — If  a  body  be  conceived  to  be 
divided  by  an  ideal  plane  traversing  it  in  any  direction,  the  force 
exerted  between  these  two  parts  at  the  plane  of  division  is  an  in- 
ternal stress.  And  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  relations  be- 
tween the  different  stresses  which  can  exist  together  in  one  body 
at  one  point. 

In  most  practical  questions  respecting  the  stress  in  structures, 
the  direction  of  the  stresses  chiefly  to  be  considered  is  parallel  to 
one  plane,  and  the  planes  upon  which  they  act  are  perpendicular 
to  this  plane,  which  is  parallel  to  the  stresses;  the  remaining  stres^s, 
if  any,  being  a  principal  stress,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  to 
which  the  others  are  parulK*l. 

For  a  clear  understanding  of  this  subject  of  internal  stress  it 
will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  a  few  simple  problems,  the  solu- 
tions of  which  depend  entirely  and  solely  on  the  simplest  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  or  balance  of  forces  in 
one  plane.  But  little  mathematics  is  necessary  or  used  in  these 
problems. 

546.  A  Pair  of  Conjugate  Stresses. — Theorem :  If  the  stress  on 
<i  given  plane  in  a  body  be  in  a  given  direction^  tlie  stress  on  any 
plane  parallel  to  that  direction  must  be  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  first-mentioned  plane. 

If,  in  Fig.  222,  we  consider  two  planes  XoX  and  YoY  travers- 
ing a  body,  and  let  the  stress  acting  on  the  plane  YoY  be  in  the 
Kiirection  XoX,  then  the  stress  on  the  plane  XoX  must  be  in  the 
-direction  YoY,  Consider  the  condition  of  a  small  prism  ^i^C'A 
having  its  geometrical  centre  at  the  point  o.  This  prism  is  in  equi- 
librium under  the  action  of  the  stresses  between  it  and  other  por- 
iiions  of  the  body,  acting  on  the  ideal  planes  of  divisions  A  B,  BC 
CD  and -4  A  The  planes  represented  in  section  by  the  lines  J  ^ 
And  CD  being  parallel  to  the  plane  YoY,  and  AD  and  BC  parallel 
to  XoX,  the  resultant  forces  acting  on  the  planes  J  ^  and  CD  are 
«qual  and  directly  opposed,  and  parallel  to  XoX,  their  common  line 
of  action  traversing  the  axis  o;  they  are  therefore  independently 
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l)alanced,  and  as  the  only  remaining  forces  are  those  acting  upon 
the  planes  AD  and  BC  oi  the  prism,  they 
must  be  independently  balanced.  Their 
resultants  must  therefore  be  directly  op- 
posed, which  could  not  be  unless  their 
directions  were  parallel  to  Yo  Y,   (Q.  E.  D.) 

647.  A  pair  of  stresses,  each  acting  on 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
other,  are  said  to  be  conjugate,  as  P  and 
i?,  etc.,  in  the  above  figure.  (I)  Their 
intensities  may  be  equal;  (2)  they  may 
bear  a  definite  relation  to  each  other;  or  (3)'they  may  be  une- 
<iual,  and  entirely  independent  of  each  other.  The  first  condition 
exists  in  a  perfect  fluid;  the  third  exists  in  a  rigid  solid  body;  the 
second  exists  in  those  materials  intermediate  between  a  fluid  and 
«  solid  body,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  pressure  bears  a 
definite  relation  for  each  material  when  in  a  certain  state  or  con- 
■dition,  such  as  wetnestf  and  dryness,  but  varies  with  different  ma- 
terials. 

Again,  in  a  perfect  fluid  the  conjugate  pressures  must  be  of  the 
same  kiad,  and  must  be  a  pair  of  pressures  or  thrusts.  In  other 
materials  they  may  be  a  pair  of  thrusts,  a  pair  of  pulls,  or  a  thrust 
and  a  pull  or  tension. 

648.  If  the  planes  of  action  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  are 
both  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which 
contains  their  two  directio7is,  then  the 
obliquity  of  the  stresses  is  the  same  on 
their  respective  planes  of  action. 

The  above  statements  are  proved  in 
the  following  examples.  The  first  pro- 
blem is  as  follows: 

The  intensities  and  directions  of  the 
stresses  on  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular 
to  each  other  and  to  a  plane  to  which 
the  stresses  are  parallel  being  given,  it 
is  required  to  find  the  intensity  and 
direction  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in 
any  position  perpendicular  to  that  plane 
to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel.  In 
Fig.  223  let  the  stresses  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper;  the  planes  on  which  the  given  stresses 
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act  OX  and  OF,  respectively,  and  ^£  any  plane  perpendicular  ta 
the  plane  of  the  paper  on  which  the  intensity  and  direction  is  re- 
quired. As  the  given  stresses  may  have  any  inclination  to  the 
planes  *0X  and  OF,  we  can  resolve  each  intensity  into  compo- 
nents respectively  normal  and  parallel  or  tangential  to  the  plaues 
upon  which  they  act.  We  have  seen  that  in  such  cases  the  tan- 
gential components  on  the  planes  OX  and  OF  are  equal,  and  can 
1)0  represented  by  one  symbol.  (See  paragraph  326,  Article 
XXXIV.) 

Let  the  stress  normal  to  OF  have  an  intensity  /?,  and  parallel  or 
tangential  to  OF  have  an  intensity  t,  each  acting  on  an  area  repre- 
sented in  section  by  OB.  Then  the  total  normal  component  of  the 
oblique  stress  on  the  plane  OF  will  be  =/?  X  05,  and  tangential 
component  =  /  X  OB,  Similarly,  the  normal  component  of  the 
oblique  stress  on  the  plane  OX  will  be  =  p'  X  OAy  and  tangential 
component  will  be  =  ^  X  OA.  Then  draw  ON  normal  to  the 
plane  AB,  upon  which  it  is  required  to  find  the  magnitude  and 
direction  of  stress  when  the  stresses  or  their  components  on  OA 
and  OB  are  known.  Let  the  angle  which  the  normal  ON  makes 
with  the  axis  OX,  be 

XON^xn. 

Since  the  distribution  of  stress  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  assume  that  all  of  the  planes  have  a  length  of 
unity.  Then  considering  the  condition  of  a  small  prism  AOBy. 
whose  length  is  unity,  bounded  by  the  planes  0-4,  OB,  and  AB^ 

A  A 

OA  =  AB  sin  xn    and    OB  =  AB  cos  xn. 


Since  the  angle 


A 


ABO=  XON^xn, 


collecting  the  stresses  on  the  planes  OA  and  OB  as  given  above,, 
substituting  the  values  of  OA  and  OB  in  terms  of  ABy  and 
noting  that  the  total  normal  stress  on  OA  is  the  normal  compo- 
nent of  the  stress  on  OA  +  the  tangential  stress  on  0B\  we  have,, 
in  symbols, 

p'  \  OA  +  t  xOB=:  AB(p'  sin  a:n  +  ^  cos  a;n)  =  OE.  (295) 
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This  can  be  represented  by  OE  =  DR  in  Fig.  223. 
Andy  similarly,  the  total  normal  stress  on  OB  is  the  normal 
component  of  the  stress  on  OB  +  the  tangential  stress  on  OA : 

p  X  OB  +  tX  0A  =  AB(p  cos  xn  +  t  sin  xn)  =  OD.  (296) 

This  can  be  represented  by  RE  =  DO  in  Fig.  223. 

In  the  rectangle  thus  formed,  ODRE,  the  resultant  of  these 
stresses,  which  is  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  stress  on  the 
plane  AB,  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal 

OR  =  VdD*+'OE'; 
and  the  intensity  of  this  stress, 

OR      VUW+UF' 


Pr  = 


AB  AB 


(297) 


A  A  ^  ^    J 

y  \p'^  sin'  xn  +  p*  cos'  arn  +  ^'  +  2/(  jt?' + p)  sin  xn  cos  X7i\. 

If  we  now  decompose  pr  into  its  components,  normal  and  tan- 
gential,  respectively,  to  AByhy  drawing  from  R  the  line  RP  per- 
pendicular to  OiV,  we  have  the  intensity  of  normal  component 

OJP  PR 

Pn  =  -jd*  *^^  ^^^  intensity  of  tangential  component  pt  =  -j-g^;  OP 

being  the  normal  component  of  the  total  stress  OR,  and  PR  being 
its  tangential  components;  p^  and  pt  being  their  respective  inten- 
sities. The  mean  inteyisity  of  a  stress  being  equal  to  the  total 
stress  divided  by  the  area  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

Since  the  prism  AOB  is  in  equilibrium  under  three  stresses,  OD, 
OEjVLwdi  OR,  it  is  necessary  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  their  compo- 
nents in  any  two  directions  shall  be  equal.  If,  then,  perpendicu- 
lars be  drawn  from  the  points  D  and  E  to  ON,  intersecting  it  at 
the  points  K  and  H,  respectively,  we  have  three  components,  RP, 
DK^sLVid  jF^,  parallel  to  the  plane  AB,  which  must  balance  inde- 
pendently ;also  three  components,  OP^  OK,  and  Off,  normal  to  the 
plane  AB,  which  must  likewise  balance  independently. 

It  is  evident  that  RP  =  DK  -  EH,  and  that  OP  =  OK -\- 
OH;  but  if  not  it  can  be  easily  proved,  for  if  RP  be  projected 
on  the  line  DK,  the  triangle  DRS  is  equal  to  the  triangle  OEff, 
having  all  sides  parallel,  or  all  angles  equal,  and  also  one  side 
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dpal  axes  of  stress,  and  the  stresses  along  them  are  called  principal 
stresses  which  are  conjugate  to  each  other. 

We  can  take  these  two  principal  axes  of  stress  in  any  plane  for 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates.    This  is  done  in  the  following  problems : 

EQUAL   PRINCIPAL  STRESSES.— FLUID   PRESSURE. 

649.  If  a  pair  of  principal  stresses  be  of  the  same  kind  (i.e., 
both  thrasts  or  both  pulls)  and  of  equal  intensities,  every  stress 
parallel  to  the  same  plane  is  of  the  same  kind,  of  equal  intensity^ 
and  normal  to  its  plane  of  action. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  we  found  that  the  intensity  of  any 
stress  is  equal  to  the  total  stress  divided  by  the  area  over  which 
it  is  distributed.  If,  in  Fig.  224  we  take  OX  and  OF  as  the 
directions  of  the  principal  stresses,  whose  intensities  are  p  along 
OX  and  p'  along  OV,  the  condition  imposed  is  p=p'.  Now 
consider  as,  before,  a  prism  A  OB.  It  is  required  to  find  the  direc- 
tion and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  plane  AB. 

The  total  stresses  on  OB  and  OA  are,  respectively,  p  x  OB  and 
/  X  OA  on  the  axes  OX  and  OV.  Take,  on  OX,  OD=^pxOB,. 
and  on  OF,  OE^p'  X  OA,  and,  completing 
the  rectangle  ODRE,  its  diagonal  OR  will 
represent  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the 
stress  on  AB,  and  its  intensity 


OR        .  OD  . 

^'^ZlB'  '    ^^OB' 

And  since  p  =  p\  it  follows  from  the  figure 
and  this  condition  that 

OD  __  OE  _  OR 
OB  ""  OA  ""  AB' 
and  consequently 

P  =  p'=Pr>  , (304) 

The  triangles  AOB  and  EOR  are  similar,  and  OR  must  be  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  Therefore  the  stress  on  any  plane  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  XOY  is  normal  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all 
directions.  And,  furthermore,  every  direction  in  the  plane  XOY 
is  an  axis  of  stress.  In  other  words,  in  a  perfect  fluid  the  pressure 
at  a  given  point  is  normal  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all  directions, 
as  the  same  thing  can  be  shown  whatever  direction  may  be  given 
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Btress  in  that  direction,  so  in  the  following  discussion  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  semi-diameter  of  an  ellipse  represents  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  in  its  direction  in  a  solid  body.  The  difference  is, 
however,  broad  between  the  two.  In  fluid  pressure  the  intensities 
in  every  direction  are  equal,  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  normal 
to  their  planes  of  action.  In  the  ellipse  of  stress  the  intensities  are 
nnequal,  they  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  general 
are  not  normal  to  their  planes  of  action.  The  first  is  compre- 
hended in  the  second,  and  is  only  a  special  application  of  it. 
The  general  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  in  both;  only 
the  simplest  principles  of  equilibrium  and  balance  of  forces  in  the 
^me  plane  are  used  in  their  solution.  The  writer  mentions  this  in 
order  to  remove  the  common  idea  that  the  discussion  of  the  ellipse 
of  stress  requires  the  use  of  the  higher  and  complicated  mathe- 


Fig.  225. 

matical  relations.  These  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  and  the  stresses 
which  they  represent,  as  in  the  parallelogram  or  triangle  of  forces; 
and,  under  the  conditions  assumed  or  proved,  the  equations  express- 
ing these  relations  are  found  by  the  ordinary  test  to  be  that  of  a 
simple  ellipse.  In  Fig.  225  let  OX  and  OVhe  the  directions  of  the 
two  principal  stresses,  OXbeing  the  direction  of  the  greater  stress. 
Let  pg,  be  the  intensity  of  the  greater  stress  and  p^  of  the  less. 
The  kind  of  stress  to  which  each  of  these  belongs,  pull  or  tension. 
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thrust  or  pressure,  is  to  be  simply  distingui 
algebraic  signs.  If  a  pull  is  considered  as  ] 
be  considered  as  negative,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  the  greater  of  the 
as  positive.  When  the  principal  stresses  are 
laid  off  above  0  on  OX,  and  py  on  the  right 
dicated  in  Fig.  225  by  the  full  lines  on  the 
the  principal  stresses  are  opposite  kinds,  p  is 
p'  is  laid  off  to  the  left  of  0.  This  is  indical 
and  the  same  letters  with  the  dashes  correspc 
of  the  two  constructions. 

This  being  premised,  the  following  is  the 
of  the  problem : 

A  pair  of  principal  stresses  of  any  intern 
or  opposite  kinds,  being  f/iven,  it  is  requirec 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in 
angles  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  ttvo  j 

Lay  off  on  the  axis  OX  a  distance  to  r 
Pj.  =  00,  and  on  OF  a  distance  to  represent  1 
on  these  as  semi-axes  construct  an  ellipse :  th 
resent  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  stre 
any  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  p 
of  the  paper.  Also,  draw  ON  normal  to  the 
the  several  points  of  intersection.  Since  tl 
quantities  is  equal  to  one  half  their  sum  plus 
ence,  and  the  less  cf  two  quantities  is  equal 
minus  one  half  their  diHerence,  we  can  wr 
equations : 


.^^Pj^+PjL^y    and    ;,^=^-^ 


P 


From  which  it  is  seen  that  the  pair  of  str 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  pairs  of  st; 
stresses  of  equal  intensity  and  of  the  same 

value  is  ^'  ;  and  a  pair  of  stresses  of  c 

opposite  kinds,  whose  yalues  are  ±  ^'     ^^. 

The  first  pair  being  of  the  same  kind  and 
corresponds,  so  far  as  these  portions  of  the 
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led,  to  the  conditions  of  fluid  pressure  discussed  in  paragraph 
lerefore,  arising  from  this  pair  of  pressures  of  equal  intensity 
the  same  kind,  the  pressure  on  any  plane  normal  to  the  plane 
e  pressures  is  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind,  of  equal  inten- 
d  normal  to  its  plane  of  action.     Then  lay  off  on  ON,  normal 

plane  AB,  a  distance  0M=^  ^^      ^^\  this  will  be  a  part  of 

588  on  ^J5  required.  For  the  second  part  of  the  principal 
es  which  are  of   equal  intensity  but  of  opposite  kinds, 

—y  the  principles  discussed  in  paragraph  549  apply;  that 

stress  on   the  plane  AB  will  be  of  the  same  intensity^ 

-,  and  its  direction  makes  angles  with  OJTand  OF  equal  to 

jles  made  by  ON  with  OX  and  OY,  but  in  the  opposite 
)ns.  If,  then,  we  draw  through  M  a  line  PMQ,  making 
=  MOQ,  and  MPO  =  POM,  this  line  will  give  the  direction 
stress;  and  as  it  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  stress 
ch  it  is  nearest,  we  lay  off  from  Af  on  MP  a  distance 

^'  T     ,  and  it  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pair  of  stresses 

—  on  the  plane  AB.     Then  drawing  from  the  extremity  of 

e  line  OR  =  pn  it  will  represent  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
nted  by  OM  and  RM;  in  other  words,  the  direction  and 
by  of  the  entire  stress  on  AB,  We  have  PM  =  OM  =  MQ, 
he  angle  MQO  ^^  MOQ  and  MPO  =  POM,  and  OM  is  a 
n  side  to  the  two  triangles  OMP  and  OMQ,     Therefore 


PR  =  MP^RM==P^^^-^--^^^  =  Py      .     (306) 


RQ=MQ  +  RM:=?^^  +  ^^^==px.    .    (307) 


we  drop  perpendiculars  from  R  on  OX  and  OY  equaU 
ively,  to  RT  and  RS,  then 


OR' 


=  R'f  +  R^  (XTNIvr.-ARlTT) 
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and 

ET  =   RR"    -   FT"  =Py'   -py'   CO 

RS"  =  RQ'  "SQ"  =  Vx-  Px  sin' 
Angle  in  =  MOP  =  TPR  =  QRS. 

A 

OR*  =  px*  cos'xr;^  +py 


a/  a 

.•.    OR  =  pr=       Px    cos'  X) 

This  equation  could  have  been  obtai 
J97),  paragraph  548,  by  making  t  =  0, 
lid  OBy  in  Fig.  223^  were  there  oblique  I 
lis  case  they  are  normal  to  those  planes, 
lugential  component. 

It  now  only  remains  to  find  the  obliqi] 

NOR  =  nr, 
hich  OR  makes  with  the  normal  ON  t( 

A  A 

ince  MOR  =  nVy  and  RMN  =  2a;M,  we 
MR:  0/?::sin  nrrsir 

.A         ,    ^^  MR        .    o  ^J»'  - 

len  sin  nr  =  sin  20:71-7777  =  sm  2xit~ — — 

OR  "Zp 


A 

nr  =  arc  sm 


(sin  2a;?i^^ 
V  2j 


This  obliquity  is  always  towards  th( 
Hien  px  and  py  are  of  the  same  kind.  Mi 

id  OR  falls  onthe  same  side  of  OX  y 
'hen  Px  and  /;i,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  t 
iV  or  M'P\  and  O/Z  falls  on  the  oppos 

A  A 

id  X7i  <  nr.  It  is  evident  that  the  locu 
;  it  is  always  equal  to ^^  ^^\  and  it  ca 
!08)  is  that  of  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axei 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  both  px  and  py  are  either  essentially 
positive  or  negative;  that  is,  if  both  are  thrusts,  or  both  pulls,  they 
have  the  same  sign,  both  positive  or  both  negative,  and  px  +  Py  or 
" Px—Py  means  their  numerical  sum;  but  if  one  is  a  thrust  and 
the  other  a  pull,  then  px  +Py  means  their  numerical  difference, 
since  their  essential  signs  reside  in  the  quantities  themselves,  and 
are  independent  of  the  algebraic  sign  +  or  —  connecting  the  two 
terms.     It  is  in  this  sense  that  both  OM  and  OJf  are  laid  off  equal 

to      7^      ;  in  the  one  case  it  is  the  numerical  sum,  in  the  other 

the  numerical  difference. 

The  ellipse  of  stress  represents  the  relatio7is  amongst  the  inten- 
sities of  the  stresses  in  a  solid  mass  which  are  parallel  to  one  plane. 
Many  of  these  relations  have  been  deduced  by  other  methods  in  the 
article  on  shearing  stress.  Art.  XXXIV,  such  as  that  the  sum  of 
the  normal  stresses  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  principal  stresses,  and  that  the 
shearing  stresses  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  are  equal  to 
each  other;  that  the  shear  or  tangential  stress  is  most  intense  on 
a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  making  angles  of 
45''  with  the  axes  of  principal  stress;  and  also  that  the  converse  of 
the  ellipse  of  stress  can  be  taken,  namely,  the  intensities,  kinds,  and 
obliquities  of  any  two  stresses  whose  planes  of  action  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  their  directions  being  given,  the  principal 
stresses  and  axes  of  stress  can  be  found. 

But  in  the  present  article  we  will  only  consider  those  applica- 
tions which  bear  upon  the  questions  of  the  pressure  of  earth. 

The  principal  stresses  p,  and  p^  being  represented  by  the  semi- 
axes  of  the  ellipse,  they  are  respectively  the  greatest  and  least  of 
the  stresses  parallel  to  the  plane  XOY.  The  foregoing  is  the  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  ellipse  of  stress.  Its  simplicity  is  self- 
evident. 

551.  To  find  the  planes  on  which  the  obliquity  of  the  stress  is 
greatest,  the  angle  of  obliquity,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress: 

(1)  When  the  principal  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind  MR<MOy 

A 

and  angle  MOR  =  nr  is  the  greatest  when  MR  is  perpendicular 

to  OR, 

.      A        MR 

maximum  sin  nr  =  -/;^> 

OM 

or    max.  nr=  arc  sin  vs-tv  =  arc  sin  ^"^   .   ^^   .    .    .     (310) 
OM  Px+Py  ' 
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n  of  the  uormal  ON  to  the  plane  Al 

A        A 

Since  PMN=:  2x7i,  xn  =  \PMXy  and  a: 

A 

f  =  90  +  maximum  nr\  hence 


A 

f  max.  nr  ,.  ,  .^ 

-!— ,  an  obtuse  angle,     .    .    .    (< 

the  plane  AB  itself, 

A 

90  —  max.  nr  x  i  / 

= ,  an  acute  angle.    .    (: 


(312)  apply  to  two  planes  making  e< 
^iOX. 

A 

;ensity  of  the  stress  for  maximum  nr:  s 
triangle. 


MR 

^-^^^  =  *^f,    .    .    (: 

al  between  the  principal  stresses.    It  m 
»m  the  fact  that  POQ  being  a  right-anj 
sase  OR  being  perpendicular  to  PQy 
PR  =  Py  and  RQ  =pxy  OR  =  Vp^. 
pal  stresses  are  of  the  opposite  kind  it  is  < 
Py  into  —py,  and  equation  (313)  beco 


rn'ovpr^V-PxPtr (: 


y  negative,  V^-pxPy  is  essentially  posit 

[.  (313). 

rOR'  +  M'R'O.    But  iPOR'  is  90^ 

— ;  hence 
Pv 

=  i|90^  +  arcsin^^^±^l,     .    .    (2 
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and 


xOA  =  90°  -  A  =  i  I  90°  - 


arc  sm 


Px-py 


(316) 


In  these  equations  remember  that  j?>^  being  essentially  negative, 
Px+Py  means  the  numerical  difference  and  px  —  Py  the  numerical 
sum. 

552.  If  the  stress  in  every  direction  is  a  thrust  or  pressure,  and 
the  greatest  obliquity  be  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  ratio  of 
two  conjugate  pressures  whose  common  obliquity  is  given.  Let  0 
be  the  given  greatest  obliquity,  then,  from  eq.  (310), 

0  =  arcsinf^,    or    sin  0  =  f^^'';      .     (317) 

Px+Py  Px  +  Py 

A 

and  if  nr  be  the  common  obliquity  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures, 

A 

nr  must  not  exceed  0. 

Since  with  conjugate  pressures  the  pressure  on  each  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  other  plane,  their  obliquities  are  equal,  and  equal  to 

A 

nr,  it  is  evident  from  Fig.  226  that  the  angles  between  the  normals 

A 

to  those  planes  is  90°  +  nr,  and  the  angle  between  the  planes  them- 

A 

selves  is  90°  —  nr.    From  eq.  (317) 


sm 


^"U+J  ~^     {p+py  '  •  •  ^^^'^ 

in  which  px  and  py  are  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses,  and 
p  and  p'  are  the  conjugate  pressures,  p  being  the  greater  of  the 
two. 

Eq.  (318)  is  deduced  as  follows:  In  Fig.  226  let  AB  and  A'B' 
be  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  conjugate  stress  p  and  p\  Since  they 
are  conjugate,  the  stress  on  each  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  other  plane,  i.e.,  p  =  OB  is 
parallel  to  A'B',  and  p'  =  OB'  parallel  to  ^^,  y- 
OiV,  and  d^',  their  respective  normals,  and 

angle  NOB  =  nr  =  N'OB'  =  wV.      Since 

A  A 

their  obliquities  are  equal  nr  =  n'r\  we  can 
4raw  in  Fig.  227  a  single  line  ON  to  repre- 


X** 

R' 

^\n'  « 

x./' 

\      R 

*35 

-^Tb' 

"«Co 

A' 

^B 

Fig.  22«. 
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substituted  give  the  last  expression.    Then 


4  cos  nr  4 


V  (  4  cos'  »tr  4  cos'  wr  4         ), 

=    /j(p+/)'  _  (j'  +  z^T  ^  (P  +/)• ) 

V  (  4  cos'  ^fr  4  ^         ) 

V  (  4  cos'  nr  ) 

riding  equation  (322)  by  equation  (321),  we  have 
MR  _Px-Py  _  .  /  i  1      jpp^o£jnr  ) 


sin' 


\Px+pJ  (p+pV 

[Be  as  equation  (318);  and 


(32 


(P  +py  _  cos'  9ir  _  (p+py  _  4  cos'  nr 
^pp'      ""  cos*  <f>  ~"       j3/?'       ~    cos'  0 

e  two  roots  of  this  equation  are  j»  and  p'\ 
...  (u  '-p){u  -p')  =  w'  -  2u{p  +  p')  +pp'  =  0. 

A 

sume  the  quadratic  equation  w'  —  2  cos  nru  =  —  cos' 

A 

p  +  />'  is  proportional    cos  nr  and  jf);;'  to  cos'  <p,  and  soi 
th  respect  to  u,  we  find 


A  / 7^ 

u  =  cos'  nr  —  y  cos'  wr  —  cos'  0  =  p', 

A  / -^ 

%i  z=  cos   nr  +  y  cos'  nr  —  cos'  (f>  =  p. 
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i  in  equation  (324)  for  p  and  p'  satis 
isequently  their  proper  values,     Hein 
conjugate  pressures 

r  —  V  cos^  nr  —  cos'  <p 
r  -[-  V  cos"  «r  —  cos'  0 

es  are  wholly  normal,  and  they  becon 
thrust,  p'  =  py  the  less  and  p  =  p^i] 


lence 

Py  _  1  —  sin  <!>' 
/^jr ""  1  +  sin  0'' 


(32 


1,    or    ;?'=/? .     (32 

formulae  established  and  deduced  in  tl 
)ect  to  internal  stress  in  a  solid  or  flui 
d  upon,  without  hesitation  or  doubt,  i 
ir  experience  confirms  their  reliabilil 
ation  of  the  directions  and  inteusiti( 
1  against  contingencies,  and  as  a  matt< 
safety  are  used.  We  further  kuo 
B  become  more  or  less  fluid,  and  flo 
jr,  that  these  principles  are  applicabl 
lit  to  consider  them  as  also  applicable  1 
^  nature  lying  between  the  hardest  an 
r  we  call  solids,  and  those  of  the  stiffei 
mud,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  des 
ir  own  special  specific  gravities.  Tl 
y  these  principles  to  the  stability  of  an 
aterial,  as  will  be  found  fully  discusse 

id  relative  value  of  these  principles  an 
3  to  Coulomb's  theory  and  the  theoric 
kine  may  speak  for  himself.  I  quote: 
1  this  subject  are  based  (so  far  as  I  ar 
some  matliematical  artifice  or  assunif 
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tion,  such  as  Coulomb's  'Wedge  of  Least  Besistauce/  Besearches 
so  based,  although  leading  to  true  solutions  of  many  special  prob- 
lems, are  both  limited  in  the  application  of  their  results,  and  un- 
satisfactory in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  propose  therefore  to 
investigate  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  frictional  stability  of  a 
granular  mass,  without  the  aid  of  any  artifice  or  assumption,  and 
from  the  following  sole 

"  Principle.  The  resistance  to  displacement  by  sliditig  along  a 
given  plane  in  a  loose  granular  mass  is  equal  to  the  normal  press- 
ure exerted  betweefi  the  parts  of  the  mass  on  either  side  of  that 
plane,  multiplied  by  a  specific  constant. 

'^  The  specific  constant  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  mass^ 
and  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose.  Let  p^  denote  the  nor- 
mal pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  plane  in  question,  q  the  resist- 
ance to  sliding  (per  unit  of  area  also),  and  0  the  angle  of  repose; 
then  the  symbolical  expression  of  the  above  principle  is  as  follows: 

•^  =  tan  0. (328) 

"  This  principle  forms  the  basis  of  every  investigation  of  the 
stability  of  earth.  •  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  investigation 
consists  in  its  deducing  the  laws  of  that  stability  from  the  above 
principle  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  principle.  It  will  in 
some  instances  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr.  Moseley's  *  Principle  of 
Least  Besistance,'  but  this  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  special  prin- 
ciple, but  as  a  general  principle  of  statics." 

555.  Frictional  Stability  of  Plane  Joints. — In  a  structure  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  only  by  touching  each  other 
at  plane  surfaces,  it  is  necessary  to  stability  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  pressure  should  at  no  joint  exceed  the  angle  of  repose.  This  is 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  all  engineers  and  builders  as  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  blockwork  structures  of  whatever  material,  and 
entirely  regardless  of  the  sizes  of  th^  blocks,  whether  large  blocks 
in  massive  masonry,  brickwork  in  walls,  or  in  the  roughest  masses 
of  small  and  loose  broken  stone.  It  is  universally  admitted  in 
the  case  of  piles  of  clean  sand  and  gravel,  and  surely  it  is  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  accept  it  as  true  in  any  mass  of  earthy 
materials  either  having  no  adhesiveness  between  its  particles  or 
grains,  whether  large  or  small,  or  in  a  mass  whose  adhesion  or 
tenacity  has  been  destroyed ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  in  all  cases 
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lesion^  and  that  the  stability  of  the  mass  oi 
iiingle^  or  of  any  other  material  consisting  o: 
ependent  entirely  upon  friction  between  it 

e  aboye  principles  and  formulae  will  not  givi 

pressure  of  a  mass  of  earth  on  a  wall  sustain 

ilope,  it  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  there  i 

I  between  the  particles  composing  it;  but  di£ 

:he  determined  pressure  approaches  approxi 

essure  just  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  wit 

spose  has  been  determined.    If  the  angle  c 

he  least  value  of  the  ratio  of  the  conjugal 

large;  and  consequently,  although  eliminatin 

increase  the  apparent  pressure  on  the  wal 

mgle  of  repose  may  greatly  increase  the  pres 

intensity;  or  if  the  angle  of  repose  is  greatc 

the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  pressures  will  b 

etermined   pressure  on  the  wall  will  be  to 

y       1  —  sin  0      1..  I.     .        xu    1 
upon  —  =  -r—, — -. — - ,  which  gives  the  leai 
p       1  +  sin  0  ® 

L^his  is  the  limit  assumed  in  practice,  and 

nciple  of  I^east  Resistance/' 

of  problems  the  maximum  ratio  of  the  coi 

quired,  viz., 

p'  ^1  +  sin  0 

p       1  —  sin  0* ^  '"' 

pply,  but  in  the  inverse  order;  that  is,  as 
creases,  and  vice  versa. 
;  is  necessary  to  combine  the  two  condition 
which  increases  the  ratio  under  its  maximui 
•atio  under  its  minimum  value,  there  will  be 
result.  The  only  application  of  the  combine 
ned  under  the  head  of  Land  Ties  for  Retail 

convictions,  based  not  only  upon  theoretic 
i  analogy  from  experience  and  observation,  tl 
r  says  that  Rankine's  theory  of  the  friction 
r  mass  should  not  be  included  amongst  thoi 
d  as  "not  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  even  as 
estigations.^'    Rankine's  formulae  give  resul 
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agreeing  fairly  well  with  the  usaal  and  best  practice,  and  with  the 
use  of  a  small  factor  of  safety^  which  is  always  employed  in  the 
application  of  all  other  formnlae  used  in  engineering  construction, 
will  give  safe  and  reliable  results.  .    ^ 

668.  Tlieorem  L — It  is  necessary  to  the  stability  of  a  granular 
mass  that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  between  the  portions  into 
which  it  is  divided  by  any  plane  should  not  at  any  point  make  with 
the  normal  to  that  plane  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose. 
In  the  case  of  a  mass  of  earth,  the  greatest  obliquity  of  the  press- 
ure is  to  be  limited  to  the  angle  of  repose,  which  it  must  not 
exceed.     The  maximum  value  of  the  obliquity  of  the  stress  is  found 

in  eq.  (310),  max.  sin  nr  =  arc  sin  ^ — ^,  and  the  above  con- 

Px+Py 

A  A 

^ition  requires  max.  nr  ^0  ;  nr  being  the  angle  between  the  nor- 
mal and  the. stress,  ^  meaning  equal  to  or  less,  but  never  greater, 

A 

and  0  being  the  angle  of  repose.  The  max.  nr  being  hereafter  called 
6\  then  ^'  .  ^^  =  sin  ff'  <  sin  0;   which  simply  means  that  in 

Px+Pu 

a  mass  of  earth  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  greatest  and  least 
pressures  to  their  sum  cannot  exceed  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  repose. 
Also,  the  ratio  of  the  great60t  and  least  pressures  px  and  p„  is  found 
from  eq.  (326)  to  be 

P.<l±8in0       

Py^-  1  —  Sin  0  ^       ' 

If,  however,  we  consider  any  two  conjugate  pressures  p  aiid  p^, 

A 

▼hose  common  obliquity  nr  =  6^;  and  0,  now  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  angle  of  repose,  that  is,  never  exceeding  it;  p  the  greater 
and  p'  the  lesser  of  the  conjugate  pressures, — we  have,  from  eq. 
(325), 

p  ^  cos  6^  +  Vcos'  ff  -  cos"^  . 

V'  ^  cos  6^  —  Vcos*  6/  —  cos'  0* 

£q.  (331),  just  found,  expresses  the  condition  of  stability  of  a  mass 
of  earth  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in 
the  plane  of  greatest  and  least  pressures. 

559.  Conceive  a  mass  of  homogeneous  solid  material  to  be 
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Fig.  228. 


indefinitely  extended  laterally  and  downwards,  and  to  be  bounded 

above  by  a  plane  surface  making 
a  given  angle  of  declivity  0  with 
a  horizontal  plane.  In  Fig.  22^ 
FOF  represents  a  section  of  thai 
surface  with  a  vertical  plane  alon^ 
its  direction  of  greatest  declivity 
and  OX  a  vertical  plane  norma 
to  this  latter  vertical  plane.  Le 
w  be  the  uniform  weight  of  unit] 
of  volume  of  the  substance.  If 
then,  we  take  any  plane  parallel  to  YOYy  or  the  upper  surface,  anc 
at  a  vertical  depth  x  below  YOYy  and  there  is  no  external  forci 
other  than  its  own  weight  acting  on  the  mass,  it  is  evident  that  th^ 
only  pressure  which  any  portion  of  the  plane  BB  bears  is  th 
weight  of  the  material  directly  above  it.   • 

Hence  in  an  indefinitely  extended  homogeneous  solid  bounded 
above  by  a  sloping  plane  the  pressure  on  any  piano  parallel  to  th 
sloping  surface  is  vertical,  of  uniform  intensity,  and  equal  to  tli 
weight  of  the  vertical  prism,  having  for  its  base  unity  of  area  o 
the  given  plane,  and  for  its  height  the  vertical,  distance  of  tlii 
panel  from  the  surface;  or  in  symbols,  since  the  area  of  a  horizonts 
section  of  this  prism  is  1  X  cos  ^,  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pres 
sure  is 


p  =  wx  cos  ft 


(332 


As  this  vertical  intensity  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposit 
intensity,  it  follows,  from  the  principle  established  in  paragrap 
546,  that  the  stress,  if  any,  on  a  vertical  plane  at  that  depth  i 
parallel  to  the  sloping  surface,  and  is  conjugate  to  the  stress  on 
plane  parallel  to  that  surface. 

If  we  now  consider  the  condition  of  a  molecule  A  include' 
between  the  parallels  BB  and  CC,  we  have  seen  that  the  intensit 
of  pressure  on  its  upper  surface  is  uniform,  the  weight  of  the  mole 
cule,  as  equilibrium  is  assumed,  must  be  balanced  by  an  equal  am 
opposite  stress  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  downwar« 
intensity  on  its  upper  surface  and  the  upward  intensity  on  it 
lower  surface;  consequently,  as  this  stress  is  vertical,  the  stresses  oi 
its  two  sides  must  be  equal  and  opposite,  and  parallel  to  the  uppe 
or  lower  surface  of  the  molecule  or  to  the  surface  of  the  U2)pe 
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^0  Y  (see  paragraph  546).  And  as  these  conditions  must  exist 
b  and  every  molecule  included  between  the  planes  BB  and 
follows  that  the  state  of  stress  at  any  given  uniform  depth 
the  upper  sloping  surface  is  uniform.  In  this  paragraph 
bings  are  determined:  (1)  that  the  pressure  on  a  plane  par- 
the  sloping  upper  surface  is  vertical  and  proportional  to 
)th  (see  eq.  (332))  below  the  upper  surface;  (2)  the  direction 
pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  is  parallel  to  the  upper  sloping 
,  that  is,  it  is  conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure;  (3)  the 
:  stress  at  a  given  depth  is  uniform, 
m  the  above  equation  (332),  p  =:  wx  cos  6;   and  from  the 


P 
ratio  of  - ,  equation  (325),  we  may  write 

J   ^               ^cos  ^  +  i^cos'  6  —  cos'  0 
je/.<  tax  cos  & ■ — -, 

cos  0  —  r  cos'  6/  —  cos'  0 


(333) 


,  ^  ^cos  6  —  Vcos'  d  —  cos'  0  ,..  .. 

jo'  >  wz  cos  6 _r=_ I ;      .    .    .     (334) 

cos  6^  —  r  cos'  0  +  cos'  0 

simply  means  that  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  parallel  to 
ping  upper  surface  cannot  have  a  less  value  than 


..cos  ^  —  Vcos"  &  —  cos*  0 

wx  cos  (f -, 

cos  6/  -|-  V  cos'  6  —  cos"  0 

reater  value  than  as  indicated  in  the  first  of  the  above  equa- 

333). 

be  upper  plane  surface  is  horizontal,  then 

a      /    ^      l  +  8in0  1  —  sin  0  ,_-^. 

and   p'  <  p~—.-^y    or    >  ,— r-- "A;  J^  =  ^^'^;    (335) 

^         ^  1  —  sm  0  1  +  sm  0    ^  ^       ' 

?  =  0,  or  the  upper  surface  slopes  at  the  angle  of  repose, 

cos  <!>'==■  V' 

evident  that  for  all  values  of  0  greater  than  0  equations 
id  (334)  become  impossible,  which  simply  means  that  the 
f  repose  is  the  steepest  possible  slope.  In  this  case  d  >  <f>y 
:  cos  0. 
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660.  Earth  Loaded  toith  its  own  Weight. — In  a  mass  loaded  with 
its  own  weight  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  causes  the  vertical  pres- 
sure, the  vertical  pressure  causes  a  tendency  to  spread  laterally, 
and  the  tendency  to  spread  laterally  causes  the  conjugate  pressure; 
therefore  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  stand  to  each  other  in 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  active  and  passive,  respectively;  and 
l>y  the  principle  of  least  resistance  the  passive  or  conjugate  stress 
will  be  the  least  which  is  consistent  with  stability.  And  as  this 
will  always  be  the  condition  when  a  mass  of  earth  is  supported  by 
a  wall,  or  simply  remaining  at  a  slope  of  the  upper  surface  equal  to 
the  angle  of  repose,  as  the  side  slopes  of  an  embankment,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  use  the  least  values  otpy  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
and  the  equations  for  practical  use  are  the  following: 

For  the  vertical  pressure 

p  =  wxQO%d. (336/ 

For  the  conjugate  pressure  parallel  to  the  steepest  declivity 


.  ^  cos  6^  —  i^cos*  0  —  cos'  0  ,^^^. 

cos  a  +  r  cos'  tf  —  cos'  0 

For  a  horizontal  ground  surface 

e=zO;    COB  0=1;    p=:wx;     and     p'  =  wx]  7  ^»"  t-  (338) 
^  ^  1  +  sm  0    "^      ' 

For  the  ground  surface  inclined  at  the  natural  slope 
0=k(p;    cos  6^  =  008  0;    and    p' =  p  =  wx  cos  (p.    .     (339) 

S61.  If  the  earth  surface  is  acted  upon  by  some  additional  load 
or  pressure,  the  conjugate  pressure  may  increase  until  it  becomes 
Tthe  greatest  possible,  as  indicated  by  equations  (333)  and  (335). 
This  condition  has  been  discussed  in  case  of  loads  upon  soft  foun- 
•d  at  ion  beds  (see  paragraphs  398,  399,  equations  (276),  (277) ),  and 
^ill  be  again  used  in  determining  the  holding  power  of  earth  when 
Acted  upon  by  an  external  pull  or  thrust. 

There  is  a  third  pressure,  whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  p,  and  py.  It  is  a  passive  pressure,  and  also  a  princi- 
pal pressure;  it  must  therefore  be  the  least  possible  consistent  with 
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stability,  and  must  be  equal  to  the  least  pressure  in  the  plane  of  px 
and  pjf.  This  pressure,  however,  plays  no  part  in  connection  with 
retahiing-walls  proper,  but  does  in  the  case  of  wing  or  U  abutments. 
The  greatest  and  least  stresses,  or  principal  stresses,  in  this  plane 
are  to  be  found  from  equation  (305)  by  substituting  for  px  and  py 
in  the  fractions,  i.e.,  the  second  members,  the  values  ot  p  Siud  p' 
respectively,  equations  (336),  (337),  (338),  and  (339)  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  apply  the  foregoing  principles  and  for- 
mulse  to  the  pressure  of  earth  against  a  vertical  plane,  or  against 
the  back  of  a  retaining-wall,  whether  vertical  or  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  vertical. 


Pig.  229. 


PRESSURE  OF  EARTH   AGAIKST  A   VERTICAL  PLANE. 

562.  In  Fig.  229  let  OX  represent  a  vertical  plane  in  or  in  con- 
tact with  a  mass  of  earth  whose  upper  surface  }  OYib  either  hori- 
zontal or  inclined  at  any  angle  d,  and 
is  intersected  by  a  vertical  plane  per- 
pendicular  to  that  of  steepest  decliv- 
ity. 

It  is  required  to  find  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  earth  against  the  ver- 
tical plane  from  0  down  to  X  at  a 
depth  0X=  X  beneath  the  surface; 
also,  the  direction  and  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  resultant  pressure. 

Let  BB  be  a  plane  passing  through  the  point  Xand  parallel  to 
TOV.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider  a  length  of  the  plane  OX 
of  unity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Since  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
depth  of  any  plane  below  the  surface  TOY,  and  the  conjugate 
pressure,  within  any  given  mass,  having  the  same  slope,  same  angle 
of  repose,  and  the  same  specific  gravity,  varies  with  the  vertical 
pressure,  and  it  will  be  a  uniformly  varying  stress,  whose  intensity 
at  0  is  zero  and  whose  intensity  at  X,  the  distance  of  z  below  the 
point  0,  is  Pp;  hence,  to  find  the  length  of  the  prism  having  an 
obhque  base  of  the  area  of  unity  in  the  plane  OX,  and  whose 
weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  w,  we  have,  letting  z  represent  the 
length. 
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Z  X  W  X  1  X  COS  0  =  ZW  CO 

Then  lay  oftz  =  XD  (in  Fig.  229)  =  — ^ 


(334) 


XZ>  =  -^.  =  /-  = 


cos  &  — 


w  COS  6^         p  cos  e  + 


Hence  if  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  pi 
lay  off  a  line  whose  length  is  XD  =  or—, 

Px 

the  plane  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  c 
represent  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on 
point  X.     This  line  is  laid  off  on  BB\  sin< 
546,  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressi 
face  YOY.    This  same  construction  coii 
between  0  and  X,  but  since  it  is  uniform] 
essary  to  draw  the  line  OB;  then  the  ordin 
depth  parallel  to  X/>  or  J 'OF  will  reprei 
stress  at  that  depth.     The  total  pressure 
simply  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  who 
triangle  OXB,  and  whose  length 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
length  is  taken  as  unity,  the  voliii 
to  the  area  of  the  triangle  OXB 
of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  eartl 
the  prism  which  is  equal  to  the  t 
The  mathematical  expression  as 
in  another  paragraph. 

It  will  now  be  determined  as  i 
plane 

?^'V         ^p'       w'x^        ^  cos  ^  — 

=  — --    cos  V-~    =  — — -    COS  u  

-  P         2  COS  6^  + 

Since  the  prism  of  pressure  has  a  triangi 
ant  pressure  must  pass  through  the  centr 
at  G,  and  must  be  parallel  to  the  base  XB 
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of  the  resultant  H  will  be  found  at  a  distance  XH  =  ^x  from  the 
point  X,  or  OH  =  \x  from  the  point  0, 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  YOY\%  horizontal,  6^  =  0,  cos  ^  =  1, 
and  equation  (34f )  becomes 

2(1  +  sm  (p)  ^      ' 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  slopes  at  the  angle  of  repose^ 
^  =0,  cos  ^  =  cos  0,  and  there  results 

P'  =  !?^'co8  0 (343) 

563.  A  very  simple  geometrical  construction  based  upon  the 
above  principles  and  relations  enables  us  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
conjugate  pressures  in  terms  of  Q  and  0.  Let  ji?'  be  the  less  and  j9 
the  greater  of  two  conjugate  pressures  having  a  common  obliquity, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  making  equal  angles  with  the  normal 
to  their  planes  of  action,  which  is  the  angle  6^,  having  for  its  maxi- 
mum or  limiting  value  6^  =  0.  If,  then,  in  Fig.  230  we  draw  a  line 
ON  to  represent  both  normals  at  once,  and  also  a  line  0  Y  making 
an  angle  of  B  with  ON,  the  lengths  of  lines  representing  j9  and  jt?' 
will  be  found  on  this  line;  and  since  at  the  limiting  value  of  6^  =  0 
we  have  j»=jt?',  if  we  draw  a  line  OR  to  represent  -p  =p\  and  there- 
fore making  an  angle  of  0  with  the  normals  OX,  it  is  evident  that 
p  and  p'  will  be,  respectively,  the  secant 
and  its  external  segment  of  a  circle  tan- 
gent to  OR.  If,  then,  we  find  a  point 
M  from^which  as  a  centre  the  circum- 
ference ACB  is  described  tangent  to 
OZ  and  cutting  OF  in  two  points  P 
and  Q,  then  will  OP  be  the  greater  and  OQ  the  less  of  the  conju- 
gate pressures,  and  OR  will  be  their  common  value  when  ^  =  0. 

This,  again,  is  easily  recognized  as  the  same  general  construc- 
tion of  the  ellipse  of  stress.    From  Fig.  230, 

OR'=OPx  OQ; 

QQ^qW_  OJT  -RM"  _  OM'  --~OM\m'  (/>  _  OM"  cob'  0 
^^  OP"^  OP         "  OP  "        OP        ' 
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r  or  irregnlar^  between  the  back  of  the  wall  and  a  vertical 
ntersecting  the  base  of  the  wall,  or  the  prism  ABCy  simply 
ipon  the  wall,  thereby  adding  weight  to  it,  and,  conse- 
tly,  increased  stability.  This  weight  is  not  added,  the  net 
of  masonry  alone  being  considered,  as  it  will  be  on  the  side 


Fig.  281.  Fio.  282. 

jty.  In  Fig.  232,  the  wall  leans  backward  against  the  pres- 
>nd  we  can  readily  conceive  that  the  back  of  the  wall  is. 
led  in  the  earth  as  far  as  the  vertical  plane  A  C.  The  effect 
can  be  taken  as  simply  relieving  the  wall  of  a  part  of  its 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  earth  represented  by  the 
e  ABC  per  unit  of  length  of  the  wall.  For  safety,  then,  the 
n  be  considered  as  composed  of  two  portions:  BDECy  having 
ific  gravity  of  masonry;  and  the  portion  .4 Cfi,  having  the 
5  gravity  of  the  masonry  less  that  of  the  earth  behind  it. 
ihould  be  considered   in  determining  the  weight  of    the 

either  case,  therefore,  the  pressure  of  the  earth  may  be  taken 
jting  on  a  vertical  plane,  the  form  and  slope  of  the  back  of 
LI  only  affecting  the  actual  weight  and  moment  of  stability. 
[  be  seen  hereafter,  the  sloping  of  the  courses  of  masonry 
from  the  inclinations  of  the  face  and  back  of  the  wall  has 
)ct  of  increasing  the  stability  of  the  wall  against  both  sliding 
ertuming. 

I.  The  effects  of  the  pressure  on  a  wall  is  (1)  to  increase 
ishing  force  on  the  front  portion — this  ordinarily  is  a  mat- 
;  worth  considering;  (2)  to  cause  one  portion  to  slide  on 
r;  (3)  to  cause  a  bodily  overturning  of  the  wall  on  its 
:hat  is,  along  the  front  or  outer  edge  of  the  base,  or  that 
le  plane  or  section  parallel  to  the  base;  this  overturning 
cy  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the  per- 
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pendicular  distance  from  the  line  of  its  action  to  the  axis  about 
which  the  turning  actually  takes  place  or  is  assumed  to  talte  place. 
This  is  called  the  moment  of  the  pressures.  These  effects  or  ten- 
dencies are  resisted,  respectively,  by  (1)  the  strength  of  the  masonry 
to  resist  crushing;  (2)  by  the  resistance  called  frictional  resistance 
or  stability,  and  is  caused  by  the  resistance  to  sliding  of  one  portion 
of  the  masonry  on  another  portion, — both  of  these  resistances  are 
usually  sufficient  to  insure  t^e  stability  of  the  wall  against  these 
tendencies;  and  (3)  the  resistance  of  the  wall  to  overturning,  which 
is  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  acting  through  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  perpendicular  distance  of  its  line  of  action  from 
the  actual  or  assumed  axis,  which  is  called  the  moment  of  the 
weight  or  stability. 

566.  Stability  requires,  then,  that  the  resistance  to  sHditig  shall 
he  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  teiidency  to  slide.  This  will  be 
insured  when  the  directioti  of  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
wall  and  the  pressure  on  it  does  not  make  with  the  noi'tnal  to  any 
phane  of  action  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry 
on  masonry,  TJie  stability  against  overturning  will  be  insured 
when  the  moment  of  the  weight  is  greater  than  the  moment  of  ths 
pressure  with  respect  to  the  same  axis. 

We  have  already  found  the  equations  by  which  the  magnitude, 
direction,  and  point  of  application  of  the  pressure  of  the  earth  can 
be  determined  (see  paragraph  562).  It  only  remains  to  find  the 
weight  of  the  wall,  the  centre  of  gravity  through  which  its  line  of 
action  passes,  and  the  respective  lever-arms  of  the  pressure  and  the 
weight. 

567.  These  quantities  will  first  be  determined  in  general  expres- 
sions, and  will  subsequently  be  applied  to  the  more  common  cases 
occurring  in, actual  structures. 

The  general  case  is  represented  in  Fig.  233,  in  which  the  sur- 
face TOY  of  the  ground  has  an  indefinite  slope,  making  an  angle 
H  with  the  horizon.  The  wall  A  BCD  inclines  backwards  towards 
the  earth. 

The  foundation-bed  and  the  inclination  of  the  masonry  courses 
are  inclined  against  the  direction  of  the  pressure  and  make  an 
angle  J  with  the  horizon. 

The  prism,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  earth,  is 
represented  by  the  triangle  ODA^,  its  length  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper  being  taken  as  unity.  This  triangle  is  con- 
structed by  laying  off  DX  from  the  base  of  the  wall  parallel  to  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  and  equal  to  x  times  the  ratio  of  the  conju- 
gate pressures,  and  then  joining  0  and  X  The  rest  of  the  con- 
struction is  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  following  notation 
is  used : 

X  =  OD  is  the  yertical  plane  upon  which  the  pressure  is  sup- 
,  posed  to  act. 

Hy  the  point  of  application  of  the  pressure  P,  at  \x  from  2>. 

HLy  the  direction  of  the  pressure  P  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

TSy  the  magnitude  of  the  pressure  P  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  Q'  of  the  prism  of  pressure,  which  is  on  the  line 
OE*  bisecting  DXy  and  one  third  of  its  length  from  E\ 


*'-'"*^ 


Pig.  288. 

SVy  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  act- 
ing Tertically  downwards  through  its  centre  of  gravity  G. 

SU  =  R,  the  resultant  of  the  weight  W  of  the  wall  and  the 
pressure  P  of  the  earth. 
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The  point  a,  where  the  resultant  R  pierces  the  base  AD,  is  called 
the  centre  of  resistance. 

The  perpendicular  distance  aL  from  a  to  the  line  of  action  of 
of  P  is  its  lever-arm ;  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from  a  to  the 
line  of  action  of  W  =  ad  is  its  leyer-arm. 

The  line  HF  is  parallel  to  aL,  and  the  line  aM  is  parallel  to 
LH\  KD  is  parallel  and  equal  to  MF\  HM  is  pai*allel  and  equal 
to  aL. 

AD  is  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  base  =  /;  6  is  the  point 
where  the  line  of  action  of  VT  pierces  the  base  AD\  b  is  the  centre 
of  figure  of  the  base;  qt  is  the  distance  from  6  to  a;  q't  is  the  dis- 
tance from  h  to  e.  These  are  expressed  in  fractions  of  the  thicknesfi,. 
for  convenience,  e  and  a  may  be  on  the  same  side  of  by  in  which 
case  ea  =  qt  —  q't\  or  they  may  be  on  opposite  sides  as  in  the  figure^ 
and  then  ea  =  qt-\-q't.     It  will  enter  the  formulae  b&  qt  ±  q't, 

OE  is  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  ODX  representing  the  prisni' 
of  pressure. 

UZ  is  horizontal,  and  makes  an  angle  =  6  with  UV=  TtS  =  I\ 
The  several  angles  equal  to  6/  are  shown  in  the  drawing. 

aN  is  a  pei*pendicular  to  the  base  AD;  and  the  angle  SaK  must 
always  be  less  than  0^  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry  on  masonry^ 
and  this  must  be  true  for  any  point  or  plane  parallel  to  AD.  The 
angle  of  repose  of  the  earth  is  (p,  which  must  always  be  greater 
and  than  the  angle  0. 

The  total  pressure  of  the  earth  on  the  wall  P  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  prism  ODX,  which  for  a  length  of  unity  is  equiva- 
lent to  its  area.     Area  ODX ^  \0E  X  DX.     But  from  the  triangle 

OED,  OE  =  (pD)  or  x  cos  6;  and  2>X  =  (OD)  orx^,p'  and  }r 

ic*  cos  ^  i)^ 
being  the  conjugate  pressures.   Hence  area  ODX  =  * — - —  - ;  and 

if  w'  is  the  weight  of  unity  volume  of  the  earth,  then 

is  the  weight  of  the  prism  and  equal  to  P,  or 

r,      w'x^  COS  6  »'      w  V         .,  cos  6/  —  V'cos'  6  —  cos*  0      ..^ , .  v 

P  = ^  =  -^r-  COS  6 7  -,      (34i)) 

2         p         2  cos  6/  +Vcos'  0  -  cos'  <p 

the  same  expression  as  already  found  in  eq.  (341).    w  =  w\ 

The  lever-arm  of  P  with  respect  to  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  P  and  W  at  the  point  a  is  aL, 
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HF  -  MF^  HF-  KD  =  HD  cos  6  -- aD  sin  {6 -\- J) 
Jic  cos  6/  -  {it  +qt)Aii{0  +  J) (346) 

oment  of  this  pressure 

=  Jf=P[iiUcos6/-(i  +  y)^sin(6^  +  jr)].    .    .     (347) 

Determine  the  Moment  of  the   Weight  of  the   Wall. — The 

of  the  wall  will  always  be  some  constant  n  multiplied  by  its 

,  height^  and  thickness,  and  this  by  the  weight  of  unity  vol- 

.     Hence  W=nhhtw  cos  /=  nhtw  cos  J,  its  length  h  being 

The  lever-arm  of  this  weight  with  respect  to  an  axis  at  a  is 

\e  COB  J  =^(qt-\-  q't)  cos  J,  and  its  moment  is 

nhew(q  +  q')  cos'  J  =  Wt{q  +  q')  cos  J\     .     .     (348) 

order  that  the  wall  may  be  stable,  it  is  necessary  that 

H9  +  9')  cos  J  >  P[ix  cos  »  -  (i  +  q)t  sin  {6  +  J)].    (349) 

Bn  to  find  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  resultant  B  to  the 
1  aN,  the  angle  SaN=  SaN'  -  NaN'  =  eSa  -  NaN%  and  tan 
Uz  P  cos  6^  .      ^  ^  P  cos  ^ 

Si '-^ WTp'^^o  ^^  ^^^^^ ^'^^  =  ^^^ ^^^ IT+p-siO- 

P  cos  0 
^ai\r  =  arctan.^p— p-^j^-J<0'.     .    .     (350) 

(349)  must  be  fulfilled  to  insure  stability  against  overtum- 
i  eq.  (350)  stability  against  sliding.  As  the  angle  SaX  has  its 
t  value  at  a  plane  or  joint  through  8  or  rather  at  h,  and 
ight  of  the  wall  and  consequently  the  frictional  resistance  at 
dnt  is  less,  it  is  never  necessary  to  examine  into  this  condi- 
wer  down  than  the  joint  next  below  the  point  of  application 

But  as  it  is  clear  that  this  condition  can  always  be  fulfilled 
ining  sufficiently  the  bed-joints,  in  other  words,  increasing 
gle  J,  eq.  (350)  can  always  be  satisfied,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
see  that  eq.  (349)  is  fulfilled.  This  is  done  simply  by  find- 
5  value  of  ty  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  when  all  of  the  other 
;ies  in  the  equations  are  given.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 

moments  is  taken  at  a  instead  of  at  A,  where  the  'turning 
naturally  occur.  This  is  done  as  it  evidently  reduces  the 
it  of  the  weight,  since  da  is  less  than  dA,  giving  a  shorter 
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leyer-arm,  and  at  the  same  time  it  increases  the  moment  of  the 
pressure  P,  as  Za  is  greater  than  LA.  Taking,  then,  the  axis  at 
a  has  the  same  effect  as  a  factor  of  safety.  The  best  practice  takes 
the  point  a  not  farther  from  the  centre  h  than  three  tenths  to  three 
eighths  of  the  thickness  AD  or  t.  In  other  words,  q  is  arbitrarily 
taken  at  three  tenths  to  three  eighths.  The  valae  of  q'  depends 
upon  the  form  and  inclination  of  the  wall.  The  application  of  eq. 
(349)  is  simple,  but  it  is  useless  to  apply  it  as  an  illustration,  since 
the  conditions  taken  in  the  general  case  rarely  occur  in  practice. 
The  usual  and  more  common  case  is  the  following,  which  mate- 
rially simplifies  the  equations: 

*  CONSTRUCTION  AND  STABILITY  OF  RETAINING-WALLS. 

568.  As  seen  in  Fig.  233,  the  resultant  pressure  R  acts  towards 
the  front  of  the  wall.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  to  build  the  front 
portion  of  ashlar  or  range-work  either  regular  or  broken,  or  rather 
of  what  is  called  good  second-class  masonry,  and  in  some  cases  of 
brickwork.  The  rear  portion  or  backing  is  almost  uniyersally  built 
of  rubble  composed  of  large  and  small  stones  roughly  laid  in  courses 
corresponding  in  thickness  or  depth  with  the  face-work,  and  well 
bonded  into  it.  For  important  works  cement  mortar  is  always 
used.  Sometimes  lime-paste  and  cement-paste  are  mixed  in  equal 
portions,  or  with  an  excess  of  the  one  or  the  other — ^according  to  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  and  the  notion  of  the  chief 
engineer.  The  face  of  the  wall  is  usually  built  on  a  batter  of  \  inch 
to  each  vertical  foot — sometimes  as  much  as  1  inch.  The  back  of 
the  wall  is  always  built  rough,  and  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  steps. 

The  top  of  the  wall,  though  theoretically  it  might  have  no 
thickness,  is  rarely  made  less  than  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  the  requi- 
site thickness  at  base  and  at  intermediate  points  is  secured  by  the 
steps,  the  number  and  widths  of  which  are  regulated  accordingly. 
In  abutments  for  bridges,  in  addition  to  the  2  feet  of  thickness  at 
the  top,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
top  a  rest  or  bridge  seat  for  one  end  of  the  end  span  of  the  bridge. 
This  varies  in  width  from  3  to  5  feet. 

Abutments,  being  only  short  walls,  are  usually  provided  with 
stems  or  wings,  which  not  only  increase  the  stability  of  the  face- 
wall,  but  also  prevent  the  flow  of  the  earth  around  the  front,  and 
in  arob  or  short-span  bridges  favor  the  more  easy  flow  of  the 
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irough  the  opening,  as  well  as  preyenting  the  water  from 
behind  the  wall  and  destroying  the  earthwork.  Betaining- 
•oper  are  usually  long  walls  which  may  or  may  not  have 
t  their  ends.  The  principles  governing  the  stability  of 
its  and  retaining-walls  are  the  same,  howeyer,  and  will  be 
ed  together. 


TUr  U|l*'    ABllTMrMV 


234,  235,  and  236  show  the  plan,  elevation,  and  cross- 
through  the  face-wall  and  wings,  respectively,  of  the  U 

it,   which  is  shown    as  constructed  of    broken-range  or 

course  masonry. 
237,  238,  and  239  are  the  plan,  elevation,  and  sections  of 
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atment,  built  of  good  range  or  second-class  masonry,  in  the 
vn. 

240,  241,  and  242  are  plan,  eleyation^  and  sections  of  the 
Ltment  built  of  first-class  ashlar. 


WINQ  ABUTMENT 

KLCVATION 

Fig.  241. 


CIV*.    '^V 

II  cases  the  backing  is  intended  to  be  of  rubble.  Except 
ring  good  bond  and  avoiding  the  use  of  an  unnecessary 
af  small  stone, — which  is  really  a  matter  of  no  great  impor- 
bh  good  mortar,  as  the  only  effect  is  to  reduce  somewhat  the 
)f  the  wall, — the  backing  can  be  left  pretty  much  to  the 
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builder^  as  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  care  in  the  construction 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  material  he  nearly  always  builds  the 
walls  of  a  greater  thickness  than  called  for  on  the  plans.  The  front 
of  the  walls  are  usually  rock-face. 

669.  In  determining  the  moment  of  stability  of  the  wall  it  is 
necessary  to  know  both  the  form  of  the  cross-section  and  to  be  able 
to  locate  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  the  unit 
weight  of  the  masonry.  Therefore  the  methods  of  determining  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  volume  of  some  of  the  ueual  and  simpler 
forms  will  be  given. 


Figs.  248. 

In  Figs.  243  {e),  (/),  (/?),  (^'),  (I)  are  represented  the  more 
common  types,  {e)  is  a  vertical-faced  rectangular  wall ;  (/),  a  wall 
of  a  trapezoidal  cross-section;  (h),  a  wall  with  face  and  back  in- 
clined, with  plane  surfaces,  against  the  pressure;  (*),  a  wall  with 
curved  faces  inclined  against  the  pressure;  and  (I),  the  usual  form 
of  cross-section,  with  a  batter-face  and  steps  behind   forming  a 
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>f  trapezoids  the  one  over  the  otherr-practically  they  are  rec- 
,  and  will  be  so  considered.  The  walls  proper  are  drawn  in 
les,  and  all  lettered  ABCD.  The  dotted  lines  are  simply 
ry  lines  used  in  determining  the  positions  of  the  centres  of 

of  the  walls  proper.  The  positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity 
walls  are  indicated  in  all  cases  by  the  letter  g.  a,  by  c,  and  d 
)  centres  of  gravity  of  the  auxiliary  triangles,  curved  seg- 
rectangles,  etc.,  formed. 

I.  Any  geometrical  figure  having  a  centre  of  figure, — that  is, 
rior  point  so  situated  that  all  straight  lines  drawn  through 
terminating  in  the  boundary-lines  are  bisected, — the  centre 
rity  will  be  found  at  that  point.    For  instance,  the  centre  of 

of  a  circle  is  at  its  centre;  of  a  rectangle  or  parallelogram, 
intersection  of  its  two  diagonals;  of  a  regular  polygon,  at 
itre  of  the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circles;  and  similarly 
ny  other  forms. 

ftll  of  these  cases  it  is  seen  that  the  figure  of  the  wall  can  be 
>y  simply  transposing  a  part  of  a  regular  figure  from  one  posi- 
I  another,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  proper  figure  is 
ined,  as  Mr.  Rankine  calls  it,  by  "transposition.*'  The  sole 
^ng  principle  is  that  explained  for  finding  the  centre  of 
r  or  centre  of  parallel  forces,  or  centre  of  gravity  of  loads,  in 
\,  paragraph  204. 

Figs.  243  {e)y  which  is  a  rectangle  or  parallelogram,  the  centre 
j\ij  g  is  at  its  centre  of  figure,  i.e.,  at  the  intersection  of  its 
als. 

determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trapezoid  ( f) :  Draw 
rallel  to  CB^  dividing  the  figure  ABCD  into  a  triangle  and 
lelogram.     The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  is  on  the 

0  bisecting  AF,  and  at  one  third  of  the  length  of  this  line 
>  at  ^, ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  parallelogram  is  at  its 
of  figure,  ^,.  By  the  principle  of  the  lever  the  line  of  action 
weight  of  the  trapezoid  must  intersect  the  line  g^g^  at  a  point 
aat  w  :  w'  : :  g^g^ :  gg^.  The  point  g  can  then  be  found  either 
sulation  or  graphically;  the  latter  is  sufficiently  accurate  and 
,  the  former  is  long  and  tedious.  In  this  proportion  w'  is 
ight  of  the  triangular  portion  and  w  that  of  the  entire  trape- 
jOy  w'y  and  g^g^  being  known,  gg^  and  gg^  can  be  found. 

Fig.  243(^),  with  curved  front  and  back,  it  would  be  neces- 

1  know  the  character  of  this  curve  in  order  to  find  the  centre 
rity  of  the  segment  DAF,     If  it  is  a  parabolic  segment,  the 
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centre  of  gravity  is  found  at  a  point  a  two  fifths  of  FA  from  FD, 
and  at  a  distance  of  Sa  =  ^  x  FD  from  the  line  AF.  If  this  seg- 
ment is  taken  away  from  the  rectangle  ABEFy  whose  centre  of 
gravity  is  C,  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining  portion 
will  be  found  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  ac  at  a  point  d  so  situ- 
ated that  w^:  w  ::  ac  :  ad,  w^  being  the  weight  of  the  segment 
ABEDy  and  w  the  weight  of  the  rectangle  ABFE.  Then,  if  the 
segment  FAD  is  transposed  to  the  position  EBC,  its  centre  of 
gravity  b  is  known,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  d  is  also  known ;  then 
the  centre  of  gravity  g  of  the  curved  wall  is  found  on  the  line  join- 
ing d  and  ft,  and  at  point  g,  so  situated  that  w  :  w^  ::  db  :  dg,  from 
which  g  can  be  located,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  ADCB. 

In  Fig.  243 (Z),  a  and  b  being  the  respective  centres  of  gravity 
of  the  rectangles  DEFC  and  EFHG,  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  their  sum  is  on  the  line  ab'y  then,  joining  this  point  C  and  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rectangle  AGHB  at  d,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  entire  wall  is  found  on  the  line  cd  at  a  point  ^r,  found  by 
applying  the  principle  of  the  lever  as  above. 

571.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in  retaining-walls 
to  find  the  exact  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  itself  as  it  is  to 
determine  the  effect  of  changing  the  form  of  the  cross-section  or 
the  inclination  of  its  faces  upon  the  position  of  the  line  of  action  of 
its  weight,  as  this  increases  or  decreases  its  lever-arm  and  its  mo- 
ment of  stability.  If,  in  Fig.  243(c),  which  is  a  vertical-faced  rec- 
tangular wall  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  at  ^,  we  should  batter  the 
face  AD,  thereby  removing  the  triangular  portion  i>-42>',  we  would 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  wall  by  the  weight  of  the  triangular  portion 
DAD'-y  but  as  its  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wall  would  be  removed 
from  g  to  ^, ,  thereby  increasing  its  lever-arm  with  respect  to  an 
axis  at  A  or  r,  by  a  distance  =  FO,  there  would  be  a  certain  value 
for  the  base  of  the  triangle  DD'y  for  which  the  moment  of  the  weight 
of  the  trapezoidal  wall  AD'CB  would  be  the  same  as  the  moment  of 
the  weight  of  the  heavier  rectangular  wall  ABCD,  The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  trapezoidal  wall  will  be  found  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  line  g^y  and  at  distance  from  g^  found  by  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  as  i^i  the  preceding  cases;  but  as  we  only  desire  to  know  the 
horizontal  distance  from  g  to  g^  =  FOy  we  can  assume  that  the 
weights  w^yWy  and  w^  act  at  points  g^,  a,  and  b  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal line.     Then  it  is  required  to  find  ab. 

w  :  w^:  w^  ::  gj?  :  g^a  :  ab.  g^a  is  known,  since  we  know  tho 
positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity  g^  and  g  of  the  triangle  and  rec- 
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respectively;  w  and  w^  are  known,  as  they  are  the  weights 
rectangle  and  trapezoid,  respectively  (all  walls  are  taken  as 
n  length,  and  the  weights  are  simply  proportional  to  the 
w, ,  the  weight  of  the  triangle,  is  the  difference  between  xo 
\  and  w^iw^i:  g^a  :  ab. 

Qoments  be  taken  about  r,  distant  from  A  equal  to  Ar  = 
/,  then  the  moment  of  the  rectangle  about  an  axis  at  r  is 
)  wqty  and  the  moment  of  the  trapezoid  is 

wj,qt  +  ah)  =  w^{qt  +  ^*  .  g^a). 

p  =  w,  +  ?(?,,  w{qt)  =  (w,  +  w^)qt\  and,  in  order  that  the 
ts  of  stability  sh^l  be  the  same. 


/•  w,qt  =  w,gfi\    /.  gfi  —  qt  =  Fr. 


\  simply  means  that  if  we  so  determine  the  base  DD'  of  the 
I  DAD'  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically  above  the 
)i  resistance  or  axis  of  moments  r,  the  trapezoidal  wajl  will 
much  stability  against  overturning  as  the  heavier  rectan- 
all,  whereas  an  amount  of  masonry  represented  by  the  tri- 
rill  be  saved.  In  order  that  g^  may  be  vertically  over  r, 
ist  be  equal  to  ZAr  =  ^Hg^  =  3(i  -  q)t, 
\  is  self-evident  from  the  figure,  since  if  g^  is  vertically  over 
I  of  moments,  the  lever-arm  of  the  weight  of  the  triangle 
s  zero,  its  moment  is  zero,  and  it  could  not  add  anything  to 
nent  of  the  weight  of  the  trapezoid.  It  is  also  evident  that 
reight  has  been  reduced  the  obliquity  of  the  resultant  press- 
increased,  and  consequently  the  frictional  stability  of  the 
liminished;  and  unless  the  bed  and  courses  of  the  masonry 
ined  against  the  pressure,  the  wall  may  give  way  by  sliding, 
'igs.  243  (A)  and  {h)  increased  stability  is  secured  by  increas- 
lever-arm  of  the  weight  by  the  distances  eg,  the  weight  re- 
f  the  same. 

igs.  243  (h)  and  {k)  we  have  seen  the  method  of  determining 
tion  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  inclined  walls  A  BCD. 
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We  desire  now  to  find  the  distances  eg  thn 
of  gravity  have  moved  in  passing  from  a  r 
to  the  inclined  walls.    We  have 

w  I  to^ii  ad  I  cd ::  ah  I  c 

WMb 

.•.  eg  =  -^ — ; 

^         to    ' 

w,:  iAFxFD  {in  {h))  =  i 

w  :AB  X  AF=  tx; 
and 

^    ^  Ix.FD.t      I 

«*^^^^^^  =  2-l?-  =  - 

In  words,  the  lever-arm  is  increased  by  € 
triangle  formed  by  the  inclination  of  the  fai 
vertical,  or  the  height  of  the  wall  AF{=^  x) 
gent  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 

In  figure  (k),  when  the  curve  AD  is  a  po 

w,:iAFxFD=:ix.FD;    to: 
Hence 

eg  =  iFD  =  q% 

or  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  ordinate  of  the 
the  wall. 

While  these*  forms  of  walls  materially 
with  a  given  quantity  of  masonry,  or  give  t 
less  masonry,  they  are  rarely  used,  unless 
clearance  in  excavations,  or  when  building  wi 
as  their  slopes  or  curves  conform  more  r 
vessels  and  boats,  which  enables  these  to  r< 
alongside  the  wharves. 

572.  As  the  almost  universal  rule  is  to 
with  a  slight  batter  on  the  face  and  with  a  ro 
steps  on  the  back,  which,  so  far  as  stability 
concerned,  is  practically  the  same  as  a  veri 
wall,  the  specific  gravity  being  taken  as  th< 
class  masonry  face,  the  rubble  backing  and  tl 
steps,  that  is  about  140  pounds  per  cubic  f 
reasonably  light  wall,  the  formulae  will  only  I 
ing  the  thickness  of  a  vertical-faced  rectar 
zontal  bed  joints.    We  will  assume  that  the  e 
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id  moderately  compacted,  weighing  100  pounds  per  cubic 
hen,  in  formula  from  equation  (349)  and  Fig.  244, 

r  +  q')  cos  7  =  P[i  X  cos  «  -  (i  +  q)t  sin  ((?  +  J)] ; 

:f;    ^'  =  0;    J  =  0;    a;  =  20;    ^=30°;    0  =  35^ 

dtuting, 

Wqt  =  P[i  X  20  cos  30°  -  (i  + 1)<  sin  30].      .    (351) 

w  V  cos  ^      cos  ff  —  Vcos^  6?  —  cos'  0 
2  cos  6^  4-  Vcos'  ^  —  cos"  0 

100  X  (20)'  X  cos  30°   cos  30°  -  j/cos'  30°  -  coF35^, 
2  *  cos  30°  +  Vcos^0°  -  cos'  35^* 

cos  30°  =  0.866;  cos  35°  =  0.819; 

cos*  30°  =  0.749956;    cos*  35°  =  0.670761. 

tituting, 

P  =  8833  pounds,     Pr=  140  X  20  X  t, 

X  20  X  0.866  -  (i  +  f)^  sin  30°  =  5.773  -  0.438fc 

tituting  in  equation  (351), 

Xti^'=8833  (5.773-0.438)^;     1050^'+3868.85^=50992.91. 
.-.  /  =  11.68  feet 

dckness  of  the  wall  to  be  safe  against  oyertuming. 
lis  case  the  earth  rises  from  the  top  of  the  wall  at  an  angle 
Mid  if  the  earth  is  well  drained  and  remains  in  the  condi- 
posed,  the  thickness  thus  determined  would  be  ample.  It 
ardly  be  good  practice,  however,  to  have  a  thickness  less 
X  11.68  =  17.5  feet,  or  even  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
20  feet,  in  order^to  provide  for  the  earth  becoming  satu- 
th  water, 
g  equation  (350)  to  determine  whether  a  wall  is  safe  against 


P  cos  0 
lJ\r=  arc  tan  „^  ,    p   .     ^  —  J<  0';  cos  6  =  0.866; 
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in  ^  =  0.5;  /  =  0;  0'  =  36.5%  the  angle 
8^'',  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry  on  n 
ounds.    In  the  first  case 

»r=  1X20X140X11.68 

ad  in  the  second 

ir=20x  140  X  11.68  =  3: 
SaJff^  arc  tan  0.292  <  0';    arc  tan  0. 

n  the  second, 

Salf  =ajco  tan  0.206  <  0';    arc  tan  0 

There  is  therefore  no  danger  from  slid 
lasonry  or  of  the  entire  wall  on  its  foun 
ase  only  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  the 
quity  of  the  resultant  pressure  would  be 
elow  its  point  of  application,  which,  bei 
eight  of  the  wall  from  the  bottom,  only 
f  the  wall  is  above  that  point.     (See  Fig. 

673.  In  the  more  usual  case  the  surfa( 
ontal  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall. 

In  this  case  6  =  0;  cos  ^  =  1;  sin  ^  = 

>/  -  100  X  (20)'  1  -  sin  0  _  100x400 
""  2  l  +  sin0""         2 

X  cos  ^  -  (i  +  q)t  sin  ((9  +  c/)  =  i  X  2 
jver-arm,  and  the  moment  is  5420  X  ^ 
eight  of  the  wall  remains  the  same.    He: 

140  X  20  X  1^"  =  5420  X  V-     •'■ 
Referring  to  Pig.  244,  /  is  the  thickne 
[FOD  of  uniform  thickness  from  bottom 
pecific  gravity. 

674.  If  we  assume  a  wall  supporting  1 

lust  change  the  value  of  w'  from  100 

,       62.5  X  (20)"    1        ,oRAA  11.       • 
\  = r-^ — '— .  -  =  12,500  lbs.,  smce 

140  X  20  X  f<  =  12500  X  ~; 
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instead  of  water^  the  material  is  quicksand  or  flowing  mud, 
w'  =  125  lbs,;  then  t  =  17.8  feet. 


Fig.  244. 

'ATiOH.-B5= a?'?^;       B8,  =  x^; 
p  P« 

B8t  =  X,  fluid  pressure ; 

P  =  0B8,     prism  of  pressure  for  sloping  surfaoe; 

P,  =  OBSi .  sjime  for  horizontal  surface ; 

Pa  =  HBSi,  same  for  pressure  of  water; 

ABLKMNQCDA.  actual  masonry  wall 

AEOD,  ashlar  masonry; 

ECQNMKLB,  rubble; 

CQNMKLH,  earth  resting  on  steps  of  back  of  wall. 

6.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  at  base  AF  for  the  different 
ials  are  by  the  formulae  as  follows: 

or  a  surface  slope,  with  ordinary  earth,  AF=  f =11.68  ft. 

or  a  surface  horizontal,  with  ordinary  earth,  AF=:t=^  5.85  '* 
or  fluid  pressure,  water,  AF=it=  8.9    *' 

or  fluid  pressure,  quicksand  or  mud,  AF=  ^=17.8     " 

Dubtless  many  walls  of  the  above  thicknesses  have  been  built 
lave  served  their  purposes,  and  may  now  be  standing.  But  it 
I  hardly  be  considered  safe  practice  to  use  less  thicknesses  than 
allowing:  For  case  (1)  from  15  to  16  feet;  (2)  from  7  to  8  feet; 
om  10  to  12  feet;  and  (4)  from  18  to  20  feet. 

in  Fig.  244  we  had  determined  the  exact  weights  of  the 
r,  rubble,  and  earth  or  shingle  resting  on  the  steps  of  the  wall. 
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and  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  these  portions,  the  unit  weight 
might  differ  somewhat  from  140  pounds;  and  the  lever-arm  of  the 
weight  and  moment  of  stability  would  be  also  different  from  those 
used.  The  pressure  P  would  likewise  vary  with  the  unit  weight  of 
the  earth  and  its  assumed  angle  of  repose.  If  the  waU  is  built  of 
uniform  thickness,  the  lower  limits  given  in  cases  (1),  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  and  if  built  in  steps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  244,  the  higher  limits  of 
thicknesses  at  the  bases  AF  and  ABy  respectively,  will  give  safe 
values.  In  all  ordinary  cases,  if  the  thicknesses  as  determined 
by  the  formulae,  with  fair  average  values  for  6^,  0,  «;,  and  w\ 
be  multiplied  by  1\  to  H,  they  will  be  found  ample  to  secure 
stability. 

676.  We  will  now  consider,  in  a  somewhat  general  manner,  since 
the  conditions  and  data  for  any  exact  discussion  are  entirely  want- 
ing, the  stability  of  what  are  called  surcharged  retaining -walU. 
A  wall  is  surcharged  when  the  surface  rises  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
at  the  natural  slope  for  a  certain  height,  and  then  his  horizontaUy. 
It  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  the  pressure  of  such  a  bank  would 
be  intermediate  in  magnitude  and  direction  between  that  of  a  bank 
having  a  horizontal  surface  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall  and  one 
rising  at  the  angle  of  repose  and  extending  indefinitely  at  that 
slope.  Mr.  Rankine  gives  an  approximate  formula  for  determining 
the  thickness  of  a  surcharged  wall.  It  would  at  least  be  unwise,  in 
the  writer^s  opinion,  to  reduce  the  thickness  from  that  determined 
by  eq.  (351)  after  making  6=0=  35®,  and  multiplying  the  result 
by  ij  to  1^.  For  ordinary  earth  the  usual  practice  is  to  maintain 
a  slope  of  an  excavation,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  at  the  angle  of 
repose  to  the  top  of  the  excavation,  and  then  passing  to  the  natural 
slope  of  the  ground,  by  a  simple  masonry  wall  of  only  a  few  feet  in 
height  constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  slope;  or,  it  may  be,  to  build  an 
earthen  terrace  rising  at  a  slope  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose  for  a 
certain  height  and  then  extending  horizontally;  and  in  order  not  to 
occupy  too  much  area  with  the  base  of  the  slope,  or  in  case  it  is  near 
a  running  stream  which  would  wash  the  slope  away,  a  foot-waU  is 
constructed.  Whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  the  masonry  foot- 
wall,  the  above  two  cases  are  typical  of  the  so-called  surcharged 
walls. 

577.  Wherever  nature  provides  such  slopes  the  requisite  condi- 
tions for  stability  are  found  to  exist,  as  a  rule,  and  such  a  thing  as 
a  landslide  is  rare.  It  is  only  when  man  attempts  to  imitate  nature 
by  constructing  embankments,  or  uy  disturbing  the  natural  state  of 
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rium  by  making  excavations  through  masses  of  earth,  that 
;  or  slides  occar,  which  continue  until  natural  conditions  are 
estored. 

tar  as  terraces  or  embankments  are  concerned,  good  drainage 
an  be  provided;  only  a  limited  amount  of  water  can  fall  on 
[>ps  or  slopes,  and  this  can  be  readily  drained  off.  Surface 
bo  a  large  extent,  can  be  kept  away  from  it  by  proper  side 
,  culverts,  drains,  etc.  It  is  not  very  diflScult,  therefore,  to 
in  embankments  of  limited  extent  in  a  reasonable  condition 
less.  The  slopes  of  embankments  are  usually  flat — seldom 
&n  1^  to  1;  and,  if  not  flat  enough  in  the  beginning,  will 
id  their  proper  slope  without  any  special  damage  to  either 
or  walls  supporting  them.  If  proper  openings  are  left  in 
lis,  and  shivers  of  rock  or  gravel  are  provided  near  and 

the  back  of  the  wall  for  either  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its 

it  would  seem  that  walls  whose  thicknesses  have  been 
ined  by  the  foregoing  methods  would  have  both  permanence 
bility. 

.  The  more  difficult  cases  of  surcharge  occur  in  the  sides  of 
ions.  Simply  cutting  off  a  few  feet  from  the  natural  slope, 
[lall  triangular  prism  having  only  a  few  feet  in  base  and 

will  often  initiate  a  slide  that  will  continue  for  years,  and 
flcial  means  seem  adequate  to  prevent  or  stop  it.  Again, 
ions  of  great  depths  may  be  made  at  the  foot  of  natural 
or  through  them,  without  causing  any  serious  or  noticeable 
of  any  kind,  as  seen  in  thousands  of  excavations  through  all 
f  material.    These  things  are  mentioned  as  showing  that  in 

conditions  the  balance  of  natural  forces  is  often  of  the 
elicate  character,  and  also,  that  nature  often  leaves  large 
in  conditions  having  great  surplus  of  stability.  In  the  one 
ery  small  cause  produces  great  and  far-reaching  effects;  in 
er,  great  causes  seem  to  produce  little  or  no  disturbance, 
sonditions  are  unknown  and  indeterminable. 
B  probable  that  an  immediate  substitution  of  even  a  very 
trtiflcial  support  might  obviate  much  difficulty  caused  by 
loval  of  a  small  prism  of  earth  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  as  evi- 
rach  removal  can  only  cause  a  disintegration  of  a  small  and 
it  mass,  which  in  turn  admits  of  an  additional  loosening, 
tending  ultimately  to  great  distances  and  over  large  areas, 
under  the  influence  of  vibrations,  shocks,  or  an  unusual 

or  flow  of  water,  the  movement  of  even  a  small  section  may 
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result  in  an  almost  irresistible  sliding  or  flowing  of  large  masses. 
Too  long  delay  in  providing  artificial  supports  or  resistances  is. 
therefore,  doubtless,  a  fruitful  source  of  much  trouble  and  expense. 

679.  In  deep  excavations  particularly,  seepage- water,  which 
originally  either  sank  to  greater  depths  or,  finding  easier  channels 
of  escape  in  other  directions,  changes  its  course  when  an  excavation 
is  made  near  it,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be  changed,  and 
in  addition  from  the  same  cause  an  increased  velocity  of  flow  takes 
place  in  towards  the  excavation.  This  is  manifested  by  the  escape 
of  the  water  along  any  portion  of  the  slope,  or  if  one  stratum  is  more 
porous  than  another,  the  entire  flow  passing  through  it  washes 
or  scours  the  material  out,  causing  an  undermining  of  the  slope. 
It  is  then  that  it  is  determined  to  build  a  masonry  wall  over 
the  face  of  the  porous  strata  to  hold  it  in  place.  This  wall  is 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  fluid  pressure  having  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  material  itself.  It  may  be  from  100  to  150  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  thereby  providing  a  thickness  equal  to  or  even  greater 
than  the  height.  The  construction  of  such  a  wall  may  be  effective, 
and  often  is. 

But  probably  it  is  as  often  a  failure  as  it  is  a  success.  The  reason 
in  many  cases  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  very  construction 
of  a  solid  masonry  wall  laid  in  cement  prevents  the  escape  of  the 
water;  this  being  confined  in  the  material,  converting  it  into  flow- 
ing mud  or  quicksand,  tends  to  change  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
to  a  more  or  less  horizontal  one,  the  intensity  of  which  is  not  due 
to  a  vertical  pressure  of  an  earth  mass  with  a  horizontal  surface 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  practically  to  a  vertical  height 
measured  from  the  base  of  the  wall  to  the  top  of  the  surcharge.  If 
a  calculation  is  made  upon  such  a  basis,  the  entire  inadequacy  of 
such  a  wall  to  resist  the  pressure  will  be  readily  seen.  In  fact  the 
wall-will  result  in  vastly  more  harm  than  good. 

680.  That  a  dry  wall,  or  at  least  one  built  very  open,  would  be 
vastly  more  effective,  is  self-evident.  It  would  serve  to  hold  the 
material  in  place  and  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  water  at  the 
same  time,  which  could  be  properly  conveyed  away  by  suitable 
drains  in  front  of  the  wall.  Walls  for  this  purpose  should  be  built 
thoroughly,  bonding  the  work  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and 
not  in  regular  horizontal  courses,  headers  being  freely  used  with 
their  lengths  in  a  vertical  direction,  which  should  also  be  extended 
in  pits  sunk  below  the  foundation-bed  of  the  wall. 

681.  With  walls  of  this  kind  and  for  this  purpose  counterforts 
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are  useful  in  localizing  the  seepage-water,  thereby  preventing  any 
large  quantities  of  water  with  increasing  velocity  from  flowing 
along  and  parallel  to  the  wall,  and  scouring  out  the  material  behind 
it.  Counterforts  are  projections  built  in  rear  and  perpendicular  to 
the  main  walls,  to  which  they  are  well  bonded.  They  are  placed  at 
any  desired  distances  apart.  The  result  is  a  wall  in  sections  alter- 
nately thick  and  thin.  Simply  as  a  question  of  stability,  there 
is  but  little  masonry  saved  as  compared  with  a  wall  of  uniform 
thickness  and  equal  stability.  They  are,  however,  advantageous 
when  unusual  pressures  are  concentrated  only  at  certain  points. 

If  such  projections  are  built  on  the  front  of  the  wall  they  are 
called  buttresses,  which  are  used  for  giving  greater  stability,  as  also 
for  architectural  effect,  relieving  the  monotonous  uniformity  of  a 
long  wall. 

682.  While  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  sustain  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
when  its  condition  of  internal  equilibrium  is  established,  and  not 
greatly  disturbed  at  any  time,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  high 
dams  of  earth,  masonry,  or  concrete  used  for  water-storage  pur- 
poses, it  is  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  even  impracticable  in 
many  cases,  to  hold  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  in  the  act  of  seeking  its 
condition  of  equilibrium  when  this  natural  condition  is  once  dis- 
turbed. This  is  evidenced  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  even 
thin  layers  of  quicksand  underlying  other  and  firmer  strata. 

When  once  such  a  mass  moves  even  for  very  short  distances,  the 
work  performed  can  only  be  balanced  by  some  resistance  or  obstruc- 
tion which  must  also  move,  if  only  for  an  infinitesimal  distance. 

If  the  wall  has  dimensions  and  weight  sufficient  to  withstand 
this  pressure,  some  portion  of  the  earth  mass  itself  must  move, 
which  will  probably  move  upwards  along  the  back  of  the  wall, 
and  flow  over  it.  This  no  doubt  often  occure,  but  usually  the 
wall  itself  will  be  overturned  or  pushed  forward.  This  tendency 
may  often  be  resisted  by  connecting  the  two  walls  on  the  opposite 
side  of  an  excavation  by  strong  inverted  arches  under  the  road-bed. 

When  such  conditions  as  above  discussed  are  found  to  exist,  all 
attempts  at  holding  the  slopes  will  often  fail,  and  there  is  but  one 
of  two  things  to  do:  (1)  Allow  the  material  to  flow  in,  and  remove 
it  as  it  accumulates;  or  (2)  abandon  that  portion  of  the  work  alto- 
gether, and  seek  a  new  route  around  it.  The  latter  plan  will  often 
be  found  the  safest,  and  ultimately  the  most  economical. 
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LAND   TIES   FOR   RETAINING-WALL8. 

683.  Many  cases  often  arise  where  there  is  no  special  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  wall  of  reasonable  dimensions  and  of  sufficient 
stability  so  far  as  the  wall  itself  is  concerned,  but  the  difficulty 
arises  in  securing  a  stable  foundation-bed.  If  constructed  on  piles, 
the  pressure  will  cause  these  to  lean  forward^  carrying  the  wall  with 
them,  or,  owing  to  the  small  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  wall 
and  the  soft,  soapy  character  of  the  foundation-bed,  the  wall  will 
slide  bodily  forward.  These  tendencies  may  be  resisted  by  driving 
the  piles  with  an  inclination  against  the  pressure,  so  that  the  re- 
sultant shall  coincide  in  direction  with  the  axis  of  the  piles;  or 
the  piles  may  be  tied  back  to  the  material  behind  them  by  bolting 
long  sticks  of  timber  to  them,  which  reaching  well  to  the  rear,  and 
connected  by  crosspieces,  will  present  considerable  bearing  surface 
against  the  earth,  thereby  tying  the  piles  well  back  into  firm  earth. 
If  this  cannot  be  found  at  a  reasonable  distance,  piles  are  often 
driven  in  front  of  the  crosspieces.  These  ties  and  crosspieces  may 
be  connected  with  the  main  piles  direct,  or  to  the  crib  or  wall 
resting  on  and  bolted  to  the  piles.  This  is  a  common  construction 
along  many  river  fronts,  where  long  lines  of  timber  bulkheads  or 
wharves  are  constructed.  These  constructions  will  be  further  con- 
sidered under  their  proper  heads. 

The  case  here  considered  is  that  of  a  retaining-wall  so  situated 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  sliding  from  its  proper  position. 

684.  In  Fig.  245  let  ABCDEFGH  be  a  retaining-wall,  or  a 
portion  of  one,  supporting  a  bank  of  earth  having  a  horizontal  sur- 
face level  with  the  top  of  the  wall;  andlet  KLMN  be  a  thick  iron 
plate,  or  a  wall  of  solid  timbers,  imbedded  in  the  earth  well  in  rear 
of  the  wall.  This  plate  may  either  extend  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  OR  or  may  be  entire  within  the  mass,  its  upper  surface 
being  OK  —  RL  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  plate  is  connected  by  a  long  iron  tie- 
bar  ah  to  which  is  made  to  pass  through  the  wall  at  a  distance  from 
the  bottom  equal  to  one  third  of  its  height,  as  this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  earth  is  supposed  to  act.  This 
rod  is  held  by  nuts  and  large  washers  against  the  wall  and  plate,  as 
indicated.  When  the  plate  extends  to  the  surface,  and  is  simply 
imbedded  in  the  earth,  the  pressures  on  its  two  faces  are  equsJ 
and  directly  opposed;  therefore  they  balance  each  other.  These 
are  the  least  pressures,  and  can  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  a 
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triangalar  prism  ONTUMRy  and  its  equal  acting  on  the  other  face 
of  the  plate,  OT'NMITR.    This  pressure,  from  equation  (343),  is 


wx^    1  —  siu  0 


Fig.  245. 

If,  then,  the  wall  of  masonry  tends  to  slide  forward,  causing  a 
pull  on  the  rod  a5,  which  is  communicated  to  the  plate,  the  press- 
ure of  the  earth  can  be  increased  until 

p,  _  w^  1  +  sin  0 
2    l-8in0' 

represented  by  the  weight  of  the  triangular  prism  OQNMSR.  As 
the  first  pressure,  P,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  pull,  and  that  of  the 
greater,  P',  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  holding-power  of  the 
earth  is  represented  by  their  difference,  P'  —  P,  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  the  prism  OQT'SU'R,  or 


pf  ^  p  ^  wa^fl  +  sin  0  ^  1  —  sin 

""    2   \1  —  sin  0      1  +  sin 


2  \  1  —  sin'  0  /  ^      ' 
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Ab  it  would  require  a  very  thick  plate  or  strong  frame  of  ti 
to  distribute  the  pull  over  its  entire  surface,  if  it  extended  t 
surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  usual  to  limit  the  size  of  the  plate 
to  entirely  imbed  it  in  the  earth,  its  upper  edge  KL  being  at  i 
tance  of  0K=  RL  =  x^  below  the  surface.  The  holding-j 
of  the  earth  on  the  plate  OKLR  would  be  P,  —  P, ,  or,  sim 
to  equation  (352), 

p  _p  ,  wx:i{\  +  sin  <t>Y  -  (1  -  sin  0)'\ 
^»         »"•    2    \  l-sin'0.  /' 

and  the  holding-power  on  the  plate  KLMN  would  be  repress 
by  the  prism  of  trapezoidal  section  VQT'VSU'X'Y,  or,  in  syn 

(P'  -  P)-(i>.-p,)  =  (^  -  !^)(a±E^^l!z^^' 

_  w{x^  —  x^)  4  sin  0 

""  2  cos*  0 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  pressures  are  only  ea 
over  a  unit  of  length  LK of  the  plate,  a7id  to  obtain  the  totals 
ure  the  above  values  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
in  LK, 

To  find  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  plate  1 
ground,  proceed  as  follows,  taking  an  axis  of  moments  at  0  oi 

The  pressure  on  the  plate,  or  rather  the  holding-power,  is 

^_  w(x*  —  X*)  4  sin  0^ 
""  2  cos'  0 ' 

its  unknown  lever-arm  or  distance  from  the  centre  of  pr< 

b  to  the  surface  of   the   ground  is  x^.    Hence   its   mome 

w{x'  —  X*)  4  sin  0        ^,  .      .    ., 

— ^^ — - — i-^ ;-T-a;«.    The   moment   of   the   pressure   upoi 

2  cos'  0    **  r  r 

plate,  if  it  extended  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  wou 

tox^  4  sin  c^ 

-^ i-i-.ix;  and  of  the  portion  of  the  whole  plate  froi 

2     cos"  0 

wx  '  4  sin  (/' 

face  to  KL,  x,  distance  from  the  surface,  would  be  — ^r^ =-^ 

2     cos'  0 

Since,  when  the  plates  extend  to  the  surface,  the  centre  of  pr< 

is  two  thirds  of  the  depth  of  the  plate  from  the  surface,  and 
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ent  of  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sam  of  the  moments  of 
we  have 

g*  4  sin  0  _       w(x^  —  a;/)  4  sin  0      ^      wx^  ^  sin  0^ 
t    cos'  0  ~  *••         2  cos'  0  "^  *^* •    2     cos'  0  ' 

a;'  —  a;  •      a:*  —  a; '       2  a;'  —  a; '  ..^  .. 

=^'  =  -3-^^^-^  =  3F:ri7-    •  •    (354) 

)  pall  is  sufficiently  greats  the  effect  would  be  to  cause  a 
earth  represented  by  ONN'  in  section  to  slide  upward 
ae  plane^  curved,  or  irregular  surface,  as  NN\ 
)rinciples  of  the  above  discussion  are  often  applied  in  tying 
s  on  water-fronts;  in  holding  walls  or  piers  built  on  or 
ing  banks;  and,  in  a  crude  way,  in  connecting  the  guys  or 

of  derricks  to  what  is  commonly  called  "  a  dead  man,'* 
nsists  of  a  log  of  wood  or  posts  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
Jso  a  clear  illustration  of  Mr.  Rankine's  theory  of  the  sta- 

a  granular  mass,  whether  as  applied  in  retaining-walls, 
,  or  in  the  supporting  power  of  earth  or  soft  soils  for  houses 
structures,  which  was  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of 
ions  on  Soft  Materials, 

As  a  practical  application  of  the  foregoing,  assume  a  plate 
;h  and  5  feet  long,  imbedded  in  earth  to  support  or  hold  a 
lasonry  20  feet  high;  required  the  holding-power  of  such  a 
3  earth  weighing  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  depth 
ntre  of  the  plate  such  that  the  distribution  of  the  pull  on 
ver  the  plate  shall  be  proportional  to  that  of  the  earth  re- 

0  =  35°;  sin  0  =  0.5736 ;  cos  0  =  0.819.    Substituting  in 

^(^^-O  4  sin  0  ^  100(^-  -  K)  ^  3  43  ^  ^,,,,  ^^^ 
2  cos'  0  2 

e  pressure  on  the  plate  is  uniformly  varying,  its  resultant 
tve  to  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoidal 
order  that  the  pull  on  the  rod  and  the  resistance  may  be 
)pposed.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  Q  VKN 
und  graphically,  as  already  explained.  The  exact  calcula- 
dious,  and  it  will  be  near  enough  if  we  make  a;  =  16  feet, 
ttom  of  the  plate  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  base  of  the 
i  since  the  plate  is  6  feet  high,  a:,  =  10.  Substituting  in 
3  equation,  the  value  H  is  found  as  above,  26,754  pounds 
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per  foot  of  length ;  or  over  a  plate  5  feet  long  the  total  hold 

power  is  =  26,754  X  5  =  133,770  pounds.     The  depth  of  the  ce 

2  a:*  —  a; ' 
of  pressure  of  the  plate  will  be  a:,,  =  —   ,  ^   -4  =  13.2  feet  beloiR 

surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  centi 
pressure  of  the  wall. 

To  carry  safely  this  pull  would  require  1  bar  about  4^  in 
diameter,  or,  better,  2  bars  of  3  inches  diameter  each. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  foregoing  principles  and  form 
as  applicable  to  determining  the  stability  of  retaining-wallSj 
fully  as  reliable  as  any  of  the  other  theories,  and  that  an  ini 
gent  use  of  the  formulsa  will  lead  to  safe  and  reliable  results, 
other  theories  have  been  discussed  and  enlarged  upon  in  n( 
every  book  that  has  been  written  in  the  last  forty  years  upon 
subject  of  retaining-walls.  Those  given  above  are  rational,  e 
understood,  and  easily  applied.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  dee 
necessary  to  introduce  a  discussion  of  CoulomVs,  Moseley'i 
Weyrauch's  formulae  in  this  work. 

ART.   XLIIL 
RESERVOIR  WALLS.   DAMS,   AND   WEIRS. 

586.  Ik  the  preceding  article  we  have  seen  that  the  gei 
formulae  for  the  stability  of  retaining-walls  will  also  apply  to  ^ 
for  supporting  the  pressure  of  water,  or  reservoir  walls,  by  ma 
both  6  and  0  =  zero.  We  make  6  =  0  because  the  surface  of 
water  is  always  horizontal,  and  0  =  0  since  it  is  assumed  that  t 
is  no  friction  between  the  molecules  of  water,  these  having  pei 
freedom  of  motion  amongst  themselves;  the  natural  slope  of  iw 
becomes  horizontal,  and  its  angle  of  repose  zero. 

In  the  discussion  of  retaining-walls  the  pressure  of  the  e 
was  assumed  to  act  upon  an  ideal  vertical  plane  passing  thro 
the  rear  edge  of  the  base ;  and  any  material  between  this  plane 
the  back  of  the  wall,  whether  earth  or  water,  was  assumed  to 
weight  to  the  wall  if  the  back  sloped  away  from  the  pressur 
was  built  in  steps,  but  that  this  prism  of  earth  or  water  lesse 
the  weight  of  the  wall  if  the  back  inclined  towards  the  press 
that  is,  leaned  to  the  rear.  Under  these  assumptions  the  form 
of  the  preceding  article  apply  alike  to  the  pressure  of  earth 
water. 
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It  is,  however^  preferable  in  many  cases  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  water-pressure  by  assuming  that  the  pressure  acts  directly  on  the 
sarface  of  the  wall  whatever  may  be  its  inclination,  and  not  upon 
an  ideal  vertical  surface,  as  the  rear  surface  of  a  reservoir  wall  is 
seldom  vertical  or  inclined  towards  the  pressure,  but  almost  invari- 
ably inclines  away  from  the  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  has  a 
batter  on  both  front  and  rear  surfaces. 

687.  It  was  shown  in  paragraph  549,  (1)  that  in  a  fluid  the 
pressure  is  normal  to  its  plane  of  action,  whatever  may  be  the  incli- 
nation of  that  plane;  therefore  that  every  direction  was  a  principal 
axis  of  stress;  (2)  that  at  a  given  depth  or  at  a  given  point  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  or  pressure  was  equal  in  every  direction;  and 
(3)  that  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  in  any  direction  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  unity  in  area  and 
whose  length  or  height  is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the 
surface,  i.e.,  jpa:  =  /?»  =i>  =i>'  =  wXypx  and  py  being  the  principal 
stresses,  and  p'  and  p  being  the  conjugate  stresses,  in  any  direction, 
of  the  preceding  principles  and  formulae  found  in  Article  XLII. 

688.  Applying  these  principles  to  any  wall  supporting  water,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  246,  we  can  readily  find  the  dimensions  of  the  wall 
to  sustain  the  pressure. 

Let  OF  be  the  water  surface  assumed  to  be  level  with  the  top 
of  the  wall.    It  is  usually  from  two  to  four  feet  below  the  level 


Fw.  246. 

of  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  assumption,  then,  is  on  the  side  of 
safety,  as  it  gives  a  greater  pressure  than  actually  exists.  ABOD, 
a  vertical  cross-section  of  the  wall,  which  has  a  length  of  unity; 
ODXy  the  prism  of  unity  in  length  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  water  against  the  back  of  the  wall  OD,  In  this 
case  DX  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  OD  at  D  to  represent  the 

direction  of  the  pressure  at  that  point,  and  its  length  x—  =  x^  or 
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the  vertical  depth  of  the  point  D  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  since 
p'  =  j9.  The  line  from  OX  forms  the  third  side  of  the  prism,  since 
the  pressure  is  uniformly  varying.  The  resultant  pressure  P  passes 
through  0\  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  ODX^  which  is  one 
third  of  the  median  line  OE  from  E\  and  the  centre  of  pressure  is 
consequently  at  H^  or  \0D  from  i>,  the  direction  of  P  being  also 
normaJ  to  OD  and  parallel  to  DX.  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  wall,  &e  the  line  of  action  of  the  weight,  h  the  centre  of 
figure  of  the  base  supposed  to  be  horizontal,  a  the  centre  of  resist- 
ance. Forming  the  parallelogram  on  P  and  fF,  R  will  be  the 
resultant  pressure.  The  lever-arm  of  P  is  aii  =  HD  —  DF^  \0D 
—  aD  sin  or,  OD  =  a;  sec  or,  CD  =  a:,  and  aZ>  =  6Z>  +  od  =  ^<  +  y^  = 
(i  +  y)^«    Substituting, 

aZ  =  iic  sec  a  —  (i  +  y)^  sin  a.  .    .    .    .    (355) 

The  lever-arm  of 

ir  =  aJ  +  Jtf  =  j^  +  ?'^  =  (y  +  ?%  .    .    .    (356) 

Hence  W{q  +  q')t  =  P\^  sec  a  —  (i  +  q)t  sin  a] ; 

P  =  v)OD  X  ii>ir  =  -g-  sec  a. 
Substituting, 

Tr(y-fy')^  =  '-y*8ec«a-^(i  +  y)/tana,.    .    .    (357) 

^  being  the  entire  weight  of  the  wall,  w  the  weight  of  a  unit  vol- 
ume of  water,  usually  one  cubic  foot,  or  w  =  62^  pounds.  Eq. 
(357)  expresses  the  condition  that  the  waU  shall  not  give  way  by 
overturning. 

That  the  wall  shall  not  give  way  by  sliding,  the  angle  RaN 
must  be  less  than  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry  on  masonry  or  of 
masonry  on  earth.  This  condition  is  expressed  by  eq.  (350)  by 
making  5  =  or  and  «/  =  0. 

/?aJVr=arctan-^5?^<0'.    .    .    .    (358) 

When  the  back  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  or  =  0,  sec  a  =  1,  and  tan 
£r  =  0,  cos  or  =  1,  sin  or  =  0. 
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£q.  (357)  becomes 


Wiq  +  qy^^^'^Xix.      ....     (359) 


Eq.  (358)  becomes 


P 
BaN  =  arc  teai  ^  <  <// (360) 


The  factor  -^  =  P,  eq.  (359),  is  the  same  as  P  in  eq.  (351)  by 

making  ^  =  0  =  0.    This,  taken  with  the  value  of  P  =  -r-  see  a, 

leads  to  the  rule  for  finding  directly  the  pressure  of  water  on  any 
plane  surface  immersed  in  it,  as  follows : 

\  77ie  pressure  of  a  fluid  upon  any  plane  surface  immersed  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  surface  multiplied  by  the  depth  to  which 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  immersed  below  the  surfcu^e^  and  this 
product  by  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  ') 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  the  above  equations,  as  this 
has  been  done  in  paragraph  574. 

Putting  equation  (357)  under  the  following  form: 

»r(y  +  ?0^  +  ^a  +  9)^tana  =  ^8ec"a.    .     (361) 


wuc 
The  term  -^'(i  +  9¥  tan  a  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands.    By 

referring  to  Fig.  246  we  find  OC^  CD  tan  «  =  a;  tan  a.     Hence 

X*  WQ^ 

area  OOD  =  —  tan  a,  the  weight  of  this  prism  of  water  =  -jr- 

tan  a,  and  then  the  factor  (^  +  q)ty  which  is  equal  to  aZ>,  is  not  the 
lever-arm  of  this  weight.  The  product,  therefore,  means  nothing. 
But  since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  OCD  is  found  at  G^ 
on  the  median  line  DE'y  then  KD  =  iOC=  ix  tan  a.  If,  then, 
we  subtract  from  the  above  equation 

wx*         ,     ,  wx* ,     , 

-rr-  .  ix  tan'  a  =  -— -  tan*  a, 
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ble  materials),  such  as  a,  which  is  called  the  centre  of  resistance; 
(2)  by  sliding  on  any  joint  AD  or  any  other  joint  parallel  to  it; 
and  (3)  by  crushing  the  material  at  the  base  AD.  Conditions  (1) 
and  (2)  have  been  discussed  and  provided  for  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph, and  it  only  remains  to  consider  condition  (3). 

Stability  against  Crushing. — Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  low  walls  and  relatively  small  lateral  pressures,  no  danger  will 
arise  from  the  pressure,  as  the  resistance  of  the  material  will  far 
exceed  the  crushing  pressure.  In  very  high  walls,  however,  this 
pressure  may  be  very  great,  and  must  be  provided  for  either  by  the 
proper  selection  of  the  material  of  which  the  wall  is  constructed, 
or  the  area  of  the  base  must  be  sufficiently  large,  that  the  intensity 
of  the  pressure  may  be  kept  within  limits  of  the  strength  of  the 
material  used. 

As  the  principle  involved  is  the  same  for  both  low  and  high 
walls,  it  will  be  discussed  in  this  place. 

With  vertical-faced  rectangular  walls  the  pressure  on  the  base 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wall  is  uniformly  distributed  over 
the  base.  The  total  pressure  is  the  weight  of  the  wall;  the  unit  of 
pressure,  or  the  intensity,  is  equal  to  the  weight  divided  by  the  area 
of  the  base;  and  since  a  wall  of  unity  in  length  is  usually  consid- 
ered, the  weight  of  the  wall  is  fr=  wxty  the  area  of  base  is  =  ^; 

W 
and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  =  -r  =  wxy  in  which 

V 

W  =  total  weight,  w  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  x  =^  height  in  feet, 

and  t  =  thickness.    This  condition  is  represented  in  Fig.  247(rt). 

If  the  pressure  is  composed  of  a  uniformly  varying  pressure  and  a 

uniformly  distributed  pressure,  it  can  be  represented  by  Fig.  247(^). 

In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  total  pressure  is  ff'+H' 

=  wxt  +  iwtx',  in  which  x  is  the  least  height  of  the  structure  and 

x-{-x'  its  greatest  height,  t  being  the  thickness.     The  mean  inten- 

wx 
sity  of  this  pressure  is  wx  +  -^;  the  least  intensity  at  the  point 

B  is  wx,  and  the  greatest  is  wx  +  wx',  at  the  point  A.  If  the 
pressure  is  uniformly  varying,  it  can  be  represented  by  a  triangle. 
Fig.  247(c),  in  which  the  total  pressure  W=  ^wxt,  its  mean  inten- 
sity is  iwx,  its  least  0  at  B,  and  its  greatest  wx  At  A. 

In  either  case  the  ordinate  at  any  point  represents  the  intensity 
at  that  point. 

In  Fig.  247(a)  the  dotted  lines  show  a  wall  with  inclined  faces. 
Where  this  batter  is  not  very  great,  it  is  usual  to  assume  that  the 
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total  weight  TTis  uniformly  distributed  over  the  base  AB.  This 
probably  is  not  true  when  the  slopes  are  very  flat,  a  greater  inten- 
sity of  pressure  being  on  the  central  portion.  The  point  of  actual 
greatest  intensity^  or  the  intensity  itself,  cannot  be  determined. 

691.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  varying  intensity  of  the  pressure 
on  the  bases  AB  arises  from  the  form  given  to  the  cross-section  of 
the  wall.  The  same  conditions  may,  however,  arise,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  the  cross-section,  if  the  wall  is  acted  upon  by  a  lat- 
eral pressure,  as  the  tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  overturn  the 
wall,  and  in  so  doing  is  to  lift  the  wall  from  its  base  on  the  side 


adjacent  to  the  pressure,  and  to  transfer  the  greater  portion  of  the 
weight  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  base.  The  extent  of  this  trans- 
ference will  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  lateral  pressure  and 
the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  wall 
In  determining  this  effect  of  the  lateral  pressure  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  the  case  in  which  the  base  of  the  wall  is  rectangular  in 
form. 

In  Pig.  247(6)  let  p  =  wx  •\-  wx'  =  greatest  and  p'  =  wor  the 
least  pressure,  however  it  may  be  caused:  then  the  area  of  the 
trapezoid  ABCE  will  represent  the  total  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
wall  AB, 


W; 


(363) 


and  as  a  is  the  centre  of  pressure,  and  the  moment  of  the  pressure 
to  the  right  of  a  must  be  equal  to  that  to  the  left  of  a,  then  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezoid  ^^C^must  be  found  on  the  ver- 
tical line  Oa,  The  distance  Aa  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  trape- 
zoid from  the  larger  of  the  parallel  sides  is 


y  = 


__{2p'+p)t_ 


Hp  +  p1 


=  Aa. 


(364) 
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Finding  the  values  otp  and^'  from  equations  (363)  and  (364), 
we  find  the  least  intensity  pressure 

and  for  the  greatest  intensity 

J?  =  -| -pr  =  -4-^*  •    •    •    •    •    (365) 

So  long  as  the  pressure  can  be  represented  by  a  trapezoid  ex- 
tending entirely  over  the  base  AB^  every  portion  of  this  base  will 
be  under  some  pressure. 

When  the  smaller  pressure  J9^  =  BC  =  0,  the  trapezoid  becomes 
a  triangle  ABH,  Fig.  247(c),  and  the  distance  Aa  from  A  to  the 
vertical  line  Ga  through  the  centre  of  gravity  =  y  =  i^.  This 
value  substituted  in  J9'  gives  for  the  least  intensity 

and  for  the  greater  intensity  pressure 

2W 
p=:AH  =  -j'; (366) 

W 
or,  since  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  y,  it  follows  that  if 

the  greatest  intensity  is  more  than  twice  the  mean,  there  will  be  a 

tension  at  one  edge  of  the  base,  namely,  B.    The  weight  and  the 

area  of  the  base  of  the  wall  must  therefore  be  so  proportioned  that 

under  the  greatest  lateral  pressure  P  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 

at  the  outer  toe  A  of  the  wall  shall  not  be  greater  than  twice  the 

2W 
mean  mtensity  =  -r-. 

If  in  equation  (365)  we  make  -4a  =  y  =  -4 J  —  Ja  =  -J^  —  qt,  the 
equation  (365)  becomes 

i.4+'-f'. (367) 


Hence 


y=^-  =  g     when    p=-^, 
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which  is  the  condition  that  there  shall  be- no  tension  at  any  point 
of  the  base.  The  meaning  of  equation  (367)  is  that  the  resultant 
pressure  must  not  intersect  the  base  farther  from  the  centre  of 
figure  than  one  sixth  of  the  thickness  f;  in  other  words,  the  centre 
of  resistance  must  be  found  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thickness. 
When  this  condition  is  fulfilled  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
material  crushing. 

Equations  (357),  (362),  (358)  and  (367)  express  the  conditions  for 
permanence  and  stability  which  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  design 
.  and  construction  of  all  important  walls  or  dams.     The  usual  prac- 
tice in  retaining-walls  is  to  allow  a  greater  value  for  q  than  one  sixth, 
as  high  as  three  tenths  to  three  eighths  being  sometimes  used. 

MATERIALS  AKD  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RESERVOIR  WALLS  AND  DAMS 
FOR  STORAGE  OF  WATER  FOR  DOMESTIC  USES,  IRRIGATION,  OB 
POWER. 

692.  Reservoir  Walls  or  Dams  are  constructed  of  earth,  timber, 
masonry,  or  concrete,  or  of  a  combination  of  these  materials. 

693.  Earthen  Dams. — For  the  ordinary  reservoirs  which  are 
intended  to  store  water  for  use  in  cities,  the  enclosing  walls  have 
been  commonly  built  of  earth,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
masonry  or  concrete.  As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  and 
practice  in  regard  to  the  best  materials  or  combination  of  materials 
that  should  be  used,  a  few  illustrations  and  examples  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  practice,  and  more  useful  information,  than  any 
attempt  at  a  theoretical  or  scientific  discussion  of  the  subject. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  any  discussion  of  the  stability 
of  earthen  dams,  or  any  application  of  the  preceding  formulae  for 
stability,  is  of  little  value :  (1)  for  earthen  dams  rarely,  if  ever,  give 
way  by  overturning  bodily,  or  by  sliding  as  a  whole;  (2)  long,  rela- 
tively flat  slopes  are  of  necessity  given  to  the  embankments;  (3) 
the  dimensions  and  weights  are  ample  always  to  fulfil  the  preceding 
conditions  of  stability.  The  essential  considerations  are:  (1)  that 
as  the  storage  of  water  is  the  object  sought,  the  dams  should  be  made 
of  water-tight  materials  and  construction;  (2)  the  greatest  danger 
to  earthen  dams  arises  either  from  the  water  flowing  over  the  top  of 
the  dam  or  percolating  through  the  banks  or  under  them. 

Ist.  The  first  danger  can  always  be  provided  against  by  raising 
the  dam  high  enough  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir, if  this  surface  can  always  be  regulated,  as  is  the  case  where 
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the  water  is  pumped  into  the  reservoir.  The  height  above  the 
surface  is  sufficient  when  waves  formed  by  the  force  of  high  winds 
do  not  or  cannot  break  over  the  top  of  the  dam.  From  3  to  6  feet 
will  usually  be  ample  for  this  purpose. 

2d.  If  these  dams  are  built  across  running  streams,  proper  waste 
weirs  should  be  constructed  on  the  crest  of  the  dam  having  suffi- 
cient length  and  depth  to  carry  the  greatest  discharge  of  water 
when  the  enclosed  water  has  reached  the  intended  height,  and 
proper  provisions  should  be  made  to  carry  this  flood  discharge  clear 
from  the  outer  slope  of  the  dam.  It  is  risky,  whatever  may  be  the 
precautions  taken,  to  carry  the  overflow  water  down  the  slope  of  an 
embankment.  It  is  far  better  and  more  satisfactory  to  cut  chan- 
nels or  canals  entirely  clear  of  the  dam,  carrying  them  around  the 
ends. 

3d.  The  greatest  source  of  danger  to  earthen  embankments  has 
its  origin  in  the  percolation  of  water  through  the  material  or  fol- 
lowing along  the  pipes  and  conduits  through  or  under  the  embank- 
ment. Even  a  very  small  and  insignificant  seepage  of  water  may 
ultimately  result  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  embankment. 

At  first  this  seepage  may  only  extend  through  a  portion  of  the 
embankment,  and,  spreading  up  and  down  and  sideways,  may  con- 
vert a  considerable  portion  of  the  material  into  a  soft  mud  or  paste, 
the  pressure  of  which  tends  to  open  crevices,  destroys  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  by  necessitating  flatter  slopes,  and  the  consequent 
settling  and  spreading  result  in  a  disintegration  and  destruction  of 
the  embankment,  and  the  outflowing  water  causes  death  and  de- 
struction along  its  pathway. 

694.  Foundation-beds. — In  order  to  prevent  water  from  finding 
an  outlet  under  the  embankment  it  is  essential  that  all  loose,  disin- 
tegrated, and  porous  materials  should  be  removed  from  the  entire 
area  upon  which  the  embankment  is  to  rest,  until  a  firm,  compact 
soil  is  reached,  unless  the  depth  is  very  great,  in  which  case  the 
upper  loose  and  porous  strata  should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet,  or  to  a  reasonably  good  material.  Then  along  or  near  the 
centre  line  or  axis  of  the  dam  a  broad  trench  should  be  cut  to 
a  reasonable  depth,  or  till  some  more  or  less  compact  stratum  is 
found,  this  trench  narrowing  as  it  deepens;  from  the  bottom  of  this 
a  narrower  trench  should  be  carried  down  to  and  into  a  perfectly 
reliable  material,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  required,  finishing  at 
the  bottom  with  a  width  of  not  less  than  4  to  6  feet.  This  trench 
should  then  be  filled  with  good  strong  concrete  or  the  best  clay- 
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many  places  in  the  West.  When  used  alone,  however,  it  is  likely 
to  become  more  or  less  saturated  with  water,  and  in  warm,  dry  cli- 
mates it  is  liable  to  dry  and  crack.  Sand  and  gravel  lack  cohesive- 
ness,  but  have  great  stability;  while  clay  has  cohesiveness,  but  is 
wanting  in  permanence  and  stability.  The  combination  given, 
above  possesses  the  qualities  of  weight,  stability,  cohesiveness,  and 
imperviousness,  having  an  angle  of  repose  between  that  of  fine  sand 
and  shingle,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  -.' 

596.  If  such  a  combination  of  materials  can  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  entire  embankment 
should  be  made  of  it.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Inferior  ma- 
terials are  necessarily  used,  in  which  case  it  is  the  practice  to  use 
a  middle  wall  or  core  of  the  best  material,  filling  on  either  side  with 
the  inferior;  or  the  water  slope  of  the  embankment  should  bo  faced 
with  a  thick  layer  of  puddle,  composed  of  the  best  materials  mixed 
in  the  proper  propoi*tions.  These  two  constructions  are  typical  of 
all  dams  made  entirely  of  earthy  materials. 

For  the  puddle  core  is  often  substituted  a  masonry  or  concrete 
wall.  Each  of  these  has  its  advocates.  On  the  one  hand  it  is 
claimed  that  a  masonry,  concrete,  or  even  a  puddle  core,  having^ 
an  inferior  material  forming  the  up-stream  half,  is  an  element  of 
weakness,  as  the  water,  percolating  through  the  earth,  is  checked 
by  the  impervious  core,  and  collected  and  retained  in  the  earth, 
thereby  transferring  the  entire  pressure  to  the  core,  whereas  it 
should  be  resisted  by  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam ;  and  they  claim 
that  it  is  better  to  let  this  seepage-water  continue  through  and  find 
egress  on  the  outer  or  down-stream  slope.  Consequently,  if  there 
is  not  sufficient  material  available  to  make  a  homogeneous  puddle 
embankment  throughout,  that  it  is  better  to  build  the  up-stream 
third  or  half  of  good  material,  backing  this  up  with  the  inferior 
material,  which  should  be  well  bonded  into  the  other  portion  of  the 
embankment.  By  this  construction  the  pressure  is  resisted  on  the 
up-stream  slope,  the  leakage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  or  prevented 
entirely,  and  such  water  as  may  seep  through  finds  a  ready  and  easy 
means  of  escape. 

On  the  contrary,  the  advocates  of  the  puddle  or  masonry  cores 
argue  that  for  the  same  expenditure  of  money  more  puddle  can  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  central  wall  or  core  than  can  be  done  on  the 
water  slope;  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  slipping  when 
the  water  is  suddenly  drawn  off;  that  the  water  does  not  escape  from 
the  puddle  quick  enough  to  drain  the  bank,  and  consequently  a 
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head  of  pressure  exists  which  causes  the  slope  to  cave;  that 
puddle  in  the  core  is  not  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  frosi 
to  drying  out  and  cracking;  that  masonry  or  concrete  core  wall 
not  elements  of  weakness;  that  accidents  and  breaks  are  not  di 
their  presence,  but  rather  to  defects  in  design  or  construction, 
as  having  too  little  thickness;  that  although  when  embankn 
are  properly  carried  up  there  will  be  little  or  no  subsequent  se 
ment,  imt  to  provide  for  such  settlement  the  wall  should  have  i 


cient  stability  to  resist  the  differences  in  the  earth  pressure  o 
two  faces;  that  the  thickness  at  any  point  should  be  from  one  s 
to  one  fifth  of  the  vertical  depth  at  that  point  from  the  top; 
the  advantage  of  a  puddle  wall  consists  in  its  producing  aim 
homogeneous  embankment  throughout;  that  such  cores,  wh< 
of  puddle  or  masonry,  should  be  founded  on  and  bonded  to  an 
pervious  bed,  or  extended  downward  to  a  considerable  and 
depth;  and,  finally,  that  such  walls  well  executed  are  entirely 
sisteut  with  and  justified  by  good  practice. 

The  statement  above,  that  solid  impervious  cores  are  objec 
able,  as  stopping  the  percolation  of  water,  is  entirely  consii 
with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  writer,  when  discussing  the 
bility  of  surcharged  retaining-walls  (see  paragraphs  580,  581, 
582),  to  the  effect  that  when  water  once  gets  into  a  mass  of  ei 
it  is  far  better  to  provide  ample  and  ready  means  of  escape,  n 
than  obstructing  or  attempting  to  hold  it. 

Having  decided  upon  the  material  or  materials  to  be  used, 
upon  the  position  of  the  puddle,  whether  on  the  water  slope  < 
the  centre  as  a  core  wall,  the  next  step  is  the  determination  of 
proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  cross-section. 

697.  The  width  at  top  varies  from  6  to  25  or  more  feet, 
water  slope  should  rarely  be  less  than  2  horizontal  to  1  vert 
especially  on  its  upper  portion;  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  ma 
1^  to  1.  Benches  are  sometimes  made  on  this  slope.  The  c 
slope  may  be,  and  usually  is,  from  2  or  li  to  1.  The  best  En| 
practice  seems  to  be  to  make  the  water  slope  3  to  1,  and  the  c 
slope  2  to  1,  with  the  puddle  wall  in  the  centre. 

With  the  top  width,  height,  and  side  slopes  given,  the  widt 
base  is  easily  calculated.     Assuming  top  width  =  20  feet,  heigl 
50  feet,  water  slope  2  to  1;  outer  slope  1^  to  1,  the  width  at 
will  be  20  +  2  X  50  +  li  X  50  =  195  feet.     Figs.  248  and  249 
cross-sections  of  earthen  dams,  showing  character  of  nnderl 
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id  materials  used  in  the  embankmeDts,  and  also  deep 
3ut  into  the  natural  soil  and  filled  with  concrete  or  paddle, 
ns  are  shown  on  the  drawings. 

148  shows  cross-section  of  a  dam  constructed  of  seyeral 
kinds  of  material.  The  core  is  constructed  of  a  selected 
though  not  a  true  puddle.    The  cut-off  concrete  and 

CROSS  SCCTION. 

A8HTI  DAM,    INDIA. 


Jl  is  shown  below  the  dam  proper.  A  special  mixture  of 
and  disintegrated  rock  is  placed  on  the  outer  slope, 
slope  has  also  a  mixture  placed  on  it,  which  is  covered 

^er  of  gray  el  and  sand.    The  upper  portion  of  this  slope 
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is  paved  with  stone.  This  embankment  is  composed  of  4 
different  materials,  each  of  different  weight  per  unit  of  vo 
and  likely  to  settle  unequally.  It  is  regarded  as  a  good  exam 
an  earthen  dam. 

Fig.  249  represents  a  cross-section  of  an  actual  dam  used^ 
the  underlying  strata  and  cut-off  wall.  As  actually  constr 
the  puddle  core  was  5  feet  thick  at  top,  54  feet  above  the  bas( 
the  side  slopes  1  to  1,  as  shown  by  the  full  lines,  giving  a  ba 
113.0  feet.  This  core  was  covered  on  the  sides  and  top  by  an  ord 
earth,  the  outer  slope  of  which  was  sodded,  and  had  a  un 
slope  of  li  to  1.  The  inner  or  water  slope  was  2  to  1  for  a 
cal  reach  of  about  24  feet  below  high-water  surface,  on  whicl 
placed  a  layer  of  broken  stone  one  foot  thick,  and  then  paved 
granite  blocks  10  to  14  inches  thick,  and  of  varying  leugtbi 
widths.  At  the  foot  of  this  slope  was  a  bench  or  berm  of  5  to  ( 
in  width,  paved  with  a  double  layer  of  flat  stones. .  The 
portion  of  this  slope  was  1^  to  1,  and  paved  with  cobbles 
well  rammed. 

The  puddle  core  was  made  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel,  sand 
clay  in  about  the  following  proportions:  8  loads  of  mixed  ^ 
(7  loads  of  coarse  and^3  loads  of  fine  gravel,  when  mixed, 
about  8  loads  in  bulk),  l*load  of  sand,  and  2  loads  of  clay.  [ 
materials  were  mixed  by  spreading  the  gravel  in  a  thin  layer, 
the  clay  evenly  upon  this,  after  mashing  the  lumps,  and  on  t 
the  clay  the  sand.  The  mixing  was  done  by  dragging  a  h 
over  the  mass  until  thoroughly  mixed.  This  mixing  was 
on  the  bank.  The  layer  was  then  moistened  and  rolled  w 
2-ton  roller.  "Such  a  core  packs  down  as  solid,  resists  pei 
tion  or  abrasion  of  water  nearly  as  well,  and  is  nearly  as  dil 
to  cut  through  as  ordinary  concrete,  while  rats  and  eel 
unable  to  enter  and  tunnel  it.''  (See  Fanning's  "  Water-s 
Engineering.'')  A  core  of  the  above  dimensions  would  stan 
water-pressure  itself;  but  it  was  considered  necessary  to  p' 
the  surface  above  water-line  with  a  frost-covering  of  earth 
necessitated  the  ordinary  earth  filling  on  its  two  sides  and 
The  small  puddle  wall  enclosed  by  dotted  lines  (Fig.  249)  j 
about  the  least  dimensions  consistent  with  good  practice; 
could  be  adopted  where  good  material  is  scarce  and  expe 
the  batter  on  the  sides  being  1  in  8,  giving  18'  6"  base  wh 
feet  high.  Such  a  puddle  wall,  while  stopping  leakage,  coul 
sustain  much  pressure. 
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Table  LVa. 

HIGH  EARTHEN  DAMS,   CALIFORNIA. 


Height 
above 
Oround 
or  Bed, 
feet. 

Top 
Width. 

Wet 
Slope. 

Dry 

Slope. 

Length 
Crest. 

Puddle  Walls. 

Depth 

lines. 

Aver- 

tS- 

uesa 

Depth 
below 
Bed. 

of 
Water. 

Danis. 

95 

95 

50 

110 

170 
128 

26 
25 

30 
40 

100 
30 

2f  tol 
3itol 
3i  tol 
3    tol 

5    tol 
Sitol 

2  tol 
8    tol 

3  tol 

3  tol 

4  tol 
3itol 

650 
650 
560 
600 

600 
1000 

20 

20 

25 

40to50 

40 
40 

46 
48 
9S 
40 

20 

90 



eas 

)ring8 

dro. ....... 

€dl>am8. 

0 

90 

45 

100 

160 

> 

108 

ial  Springs  Dam. — The  puddle  trench  of  this  dam  was 
iigh  23  old  creek  beds,  full  of  gravel  and  water,  without 
:  rock.  The  height  of  the  embankment  was  only  50  feet. 
Jly  a  trench  was  cut  to  rock  along  centre  line  of  dam. 
11  dams  this  trench  was  20  feet  wide,  and  for  large  dams 
wide.  The  site  of  the  dams  were  cleared  of  roots,  stumps, 
;k,  loose  material  and  loam,  and  extended  to  solid  ledge 

good  foundation  stratum.  These  materials,  as  a  rule, 
ot  be  used  in  the  dams.  The  slopes  on  the  sides  of  the 
3re  cut  into  steps  to  provide  foothold, 
[le  of  the  best  stiff  blue  clay  was  put  on  carefully  in 
I  3  inches  in  thickness,  wetted  slightly,  spaded  up  and 
down  to  a  homogeneous  mass,  so  that  the  contact  between 

and  bed-rock  was  complete.  The  trench  was  entirely 
ih  this  material.     Longitudinal  grooves  were  also  cut  into 

in  order  to  make  a  tongue-and-groove  bond.     Sometimes 

is  used  to  fill   these    grooves.    This  puddle  wall  was 
up  above  the  natural  bed  of  the  valley, 
he  water  side  of  this  wall  selected  material  was  used  for 
ankment.    If  good  clay  was  handy  the  entire  dam  was 
it. 

all  of  the  loose  material  and  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the 
dL8  removed  in  order  to  prevent  any  water  sweeping 
ith  and  reaching  the  puddle  pit.  Layers  of  about  8  inches 
less  were  then  placed,  commencing  at  the  slopes,  up  and 
ream,  and  sloping  on  a  5-per-cent  grade  towards  the 
brench.     The  surface  of    each  layer  was  moistened    or 
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watered  before  placing  the  next  layer  above,  and  the  new  layer 
moistened.  Each  layer  was  then  rolled  with  a  6000-pound  n 
Which  reduced  the  thickness  to  5  or  6  inches,  the  inner  to( 
the  layer  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  puddle  wall.  Y 
within  10  or  15  feet  of  it  selected  clay  was  provided,  and  use 
layers  rarely  exceeding  3  inches  in  thickness.  This  sele 
material  was  spread  over  and  across  the  puddle  trench.  Succe 
layers  were  then  put  on,  each  layer  was  spaded  up  and  ram 
and  beaten  down,  so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass  with 
underlying  layer.  The  wet  slope  was  protected  by  a  heavy  1 
of  broken  stone  2^  feet  in  thickness. 

The  waste-way  was  built  around  the  end  of  the  dam, 
capacity  of  which  was  three  times  the  maximum  flow.  The  com 
types  of  head-gates  are  used.  Earthen  dams  should  be  hiii 
the  full  height  intended,  and  not  left  to  be  spliced  on  top 
slopes  at  some  subsequent  time. 

The  plan  of  the  San  Mateo  dam,  170  feet  high,  was  chai 
from  an  earthen  to  a  massive  concrete  dam,  as  the  site  was  f( 
to  be  underlaid  with  solid  rock  at  reasonable  depths. 

697J.  In  Figs.  250  and  251  are  given,  respectively,  the  cross 
tion  of  a  reservoir  embankment  and  the  plan  of  a  reservoir,  w 


are  especially  interesting  on  account  of  its  recent  and  disast 
failure.  Fig.  251  shows  the  plan  of  the  reservoir  and  the  posi 
of  the  break  in  the  embankment  at  A ;  while  Fig.  250  is  desi^ 
to  show  a  cross-section  of  the  embankment  at  or  near  the  lin< 
the  washout,  in  which  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  the  diffe; 
materials  forming  the  embankment,  the  kinds  of  material  o 
and  the  position  of  the  overflow-pipe  and  also  the  underdi'ain-p 
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All  of  the  materials  used  seem  to  be  exceptionally  good,  and  well 
suited  to  the  purpose. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  construction  was  carefully  executed.  The 
failure  of  the  wall  cannot  be  definitely  explained  or  accounted  for, 
but  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  and  criticism. 

Briefly  described,  the  excavation  was  made  to  a  depth  of  30  feet 
on  one  side  and  6  feet  on  the  other,  in  a  stiff,  gravelly  clay  or  hard- 
pan.  The  embankment  walls  were  constructed  on  hard  pan  at  the 
bottom  of  this  excavation.    It  was  considered  a  good  foundation- 


bed.  The  top  width  of  the  embankment  was  12  feet,  its  height 
45  feet,  its  base  147  feet.  Although  the  entire  bank  was  made  of 
good  material,  it  will  be  necessary  to  class  the  dam  as  among  those 
having  a  puddle  facing  and  no  well-defined  central  core  wall,  as 
the  water  slope  was  faced  with  a  good  layer  of  puddle  6  feet  thick. 
The  different  materials,  and  where  placed,  of  the  filling  are  fully 
shown  on  the  drawing.  In  addition,  on  the  puddle  facing  a  layer 
of  broken  stone  6  inches  thick  was  placed,  and  on  this  a  paving  of 
granite  blocks  8  inches  thick.  The  drain-pipe  passing  under  the 
bank  was  encased  at  its'inner  end  in  a  large  concrete  mass,  as  shown 
at  B,  Fig.  250;  also,  the  end  of  the  overflow-pipe  was  encased  in  a 
mass  of  concrete,  as  shown  at  C,  at  the  level  of  the  high-water 
surface.  This  pipe  was  simply  puddle  around  where  it  passed 
through  the  embankment.  The  lower  drain-pipe  had  cut-off  walls 
of  concrete  at  each  joint,  as  shown,  to  prevent  or  limit  the  seepage- 
water  along  the  line  of  the  pipe.  The  reservoir  had  been  con- 
structed and  in  use  for  a  considerable  period.     No  evidence  of  any 
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weakness,  defects,  or  leaks  had  been  discovered  until,  al 
without  notice,  a  large  breach  was  made  at  or  near  one  com 
indicated  at  A,  in  Fig.  251.  The  immense  volume  of  water,  ] 
ing  out  suddenly,  washed  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  1 
destroyed  property  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  addition  cause 
drowning  of  several  persons. 

The  precaution  was  taken  to  spread  a  layer  of  good  clay 
the  entire  bottom  of  the  reservoir  in  order  to  prevent  any  lej 
inuler  the  bank  or  along  the  drain-pipe.  It  will  be  noted  thai 
slopes,  both  inner  and  outer,  are  only  1^^  to  1.  This  is  steep, 
for  the  outer  one,  but  is  unusually  so  for  the  inner  or  water  8 

598.  The  failure  was  attributed  by  some  engineers  to 
steepness  of  the  slope,  both  directly  and  indirectly:  (1)  as  not 
ing  sufficient  stability  to  the  dam  acting  as  a  wall  under  pre^^ 
and  (2)  as  being  too  steep  to  hold  the  puddle  facing  and  pa 
•especially  if  any  percolation  of  water  through  the  puddle  fj 
should  occur,  softening  the  earth  filling  underneath,  and  decrei 
the  frictional  resistance  between  the  two.  Others  claimed 
leakage  along  the  line  of  the  overflow-pipe  not  only  contrifc 
to,  but  caused,  the  failure  and  giving  way  of  the  embankri 
Unless  this  seepage-water  followed  the  overflow-pipe  for  its  e 
length,  it  would  collect  in  the  earth-mass  and  undoubtably  tei 
bring  about  the  other  above-mentioned  causes  of  failure.  The  ( 
that  the  puddle  lining  did  not  slip  at  other  portions  of  the 
would  not  prove  that  it  did  not  do  so  where  the  breach  occu 
especially  as  adjacent  to  the  overflow-pipe  the  unfavorable  c( 
tions  would  be  more  likely  to  exist,  as  the  accumulation  and  ri 
tion  of  the  water  would  be  local,  and  confined  near  the  pipe, 
and  other  similar  experiences  seem  to  indicate  that— 

(1)  It  is  usually,  if  not  always,  impossible  to  keep  water  i 
lutely  from  finding  its  way  into  an  earth  mass. 

(2)  That  where  there  is  no  scarcity  of  water,  and  more  or 
waste  is  not  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is  better  to  make  a  s 
and  open  backing,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  free  escape  oi 
seepage-water. 

(3)  That  when  it  is  important  to  limit  the  leakage,  the 
bankment  should  be  made  not  only  homogeneous,  but  of  the 
puddling  material  throughout, — practically  a  puddle  eml 
ment, — in  order  that  the  resistance  to  percolation  may  be  as  n 
uniform  entirely  through  the  mass  as  practicable,  and  smt 
amount. 
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)  That  the  slopes  should  not  be  too  steep,  in  order  that  the 
^e  in  its  condition  of  stability,  due  to  the  presence  of  water 
(lited  quantities,  may  not  demand  steeper  slopes  than  those 
lly  existing,  say  from  2  or  3  to  1  on  the  water  slope,  and  1^ 

0  1  on  the  outer  slope. 

)  That  the  selection  between  ashlar  or  rubble  masonry  or 
ete  cores,  as  well  as  a  puddle  core,  is  mainly  one  of  conven- 
and  economy,  with  probably,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the 
e  core. 
)  That  the  puddle  should  always  be  protected  by  a  frost  cov- 

above  the  low-water  surface,  of  earth  and  broken  stone,  to 
at  the  disintegrating  effects  of  frost  at  the  exposed  surface, 
portion  of  the  slope  should  also  be  paved  with  courses  of  stone 
ck,  in  order  to  prevent  the  injury  arising  from  wave  action 
B  slope.  The  lower  portion  of  the  slope  may  be  paved  with 
3  or  rough  stone  rammed  into  the  bank,  or  a  layer  of  cement 
ete  laid  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  cement  mortar.  The  sheet 
icrete  may  be  10  or  13  inches  in  thickness.  It  should  be 
d  into  the  slope  with  ribs  or  in  steps. 

)  All  earth  dams,  whether  built  of  a  homogeneous  material 
ghout,  or  of  combinations  of  materials,  with  or  without  core 

should  be  built  in  thin  layers,  which  should  be  somewhat 
iv  near  the  edges  than  at  the  centre  of  the  bank.     These 

are  in  some  cases  as  much  as  9  to  12  inches  in  thickness;  the 
onstruction  requires  that  the  layers  shall  not  be  more  than 
3  to  5  inches  thick.  The  surface  of  each  layer  should  be 
Bued  by  sprinkling,  and  then  well  rolled  with  a  grooved  or 

1  roller.  A  smooth-surfaced  roller  fails  to  bond  the  layers 
Bach  other,  leaving  smooth  and  continuous  seams  through 
ank. 

)  A  good  precaution  is  to  cover  the  entire  bottom  of  the  res- 
'  with  a  layer  of  puddle,  over  which  is  spread  a  layer  of  sand 
ivel.  The  puddle  layer  usually  forms  a  continuation  of  the 
r  puddle,  and  sometimes  extends  under  the  bank  to  the  pud- 
»re,  when  this  latter  is  used. 

)  When  a  masonry  core  is  used,  the  cut-off  trench  under  the 
nkment  can  be  filled  with  masonry  or  concrete  up  to  or  above 
iise  of  the  embankment,  and  the  masonry  core  built  on  this. 
a  concrete  core  the  cut-off  trench  is  also  filled  with  concrete, 
ese  cases  the  thickness  of  the  core  should  be  from  one  fifth  to 
ixth  of  the  height  of  the  core  above  that  point.     The  thick- 
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uess  of  a  puddle  core  should  be  from  one  half  to  one  third 
height. 

(10)  When  pipes  are  to  be  carried  through  the  embankment 
is  best  to  place  them  mainly  in  the  natural  bed  under  the  eniba 
ment,  with  only  their  upper  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  eai 
As  little  puddle  as  practicable  should  be  used  under  them,  and  i 
should  be  of  a  uniform  thickness,  in  order  to  avoid  unequal  sett] 
and  springing  of  the  pipes.  Cut-off  walls  should  be  used  around  i 
between  these,  and  over  the  pipes  good  puddle  should  be  pla 
and  compacted.  Often  the  pipes  rest  on  or  pass  through  cut 
walls  of  concrete  or  brick.  After  being  laid  and  tested  the  wl 
is  filled  in  with  concrete  or  masonry,  and  sometimes  simply  ^ 
filled  with  puddle.  Wherever  masonry  is  used  around  and  for 
support  of  pipes,  the  exposed  surfaces  should  be  as  rough  as  pi 
ticable,  that  they  may  bond  better  with  the  puddle  placed  i 
compacted  around.  These  pipes  either  open  direct  into 
reservoir,  or  into  masonry  gate-chambers.  Better  still,  the  pi 
can  be  laid  in  a  trench,  entirely  below  the  base  of  the  dam,  in  r 
or  firm  soil.  This  trench  should  be  lined  and  roofed  with  concr 
If  practicable,  all  pipes,  waste-weirs,  and  channels  for  dischar^ 
flood-waters  or  draining  reservoirs  should  be  carried  around 
entirely  clear  of  the  dam. 

LOOSE-ROCK   DAMS   AND   LOOSE-ROCK   AND   EARTH   DAMS. 

699.  Loose-rock  Dams. — Of  late  years  broken-stone  dams  1 
been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Western  States, 
reasons  already  stated.  These  dams  are  simply  constructed 
piling  rocks  into  a  mass,  using  some  degree  of  care  in  order  to 
a  slope  to  the  mass  at  which  they  will  safely  stand,  first  placing 
largest  stone  in  a  layer  or  course  without  reference  to  any  even 
surface,  and  filling  the  interstices  with  smaller  stones;  upon 
another  course  is  laid  in  the  same  manner,  the  stones  on  the  o 
edges  being  laid  to  the  required  slope.  Such  dams  are  called 
draulic-mining  dams.  When  the  interstices  are  well  and  ck 
filled,  although  there  may  be  much  leakage,  they  will,  not¥ 
standing,  back  the  water  up  behind  them  until  the  leakage  bec< 
equal  to  the  flow  of  the  stream.  This,  of  course,  limits  the  he 
of  the  dam.  The  courses,  as  in  earth  dams,  should  be  kept  a  1 
lower  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass  than  at  the  edges. 

Such  dams  can  be  constructed  in  running  water  by  simplj 
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ig  the  stone  in  the  water,  as  nearly  in  courses  as  practicable, 
bhe  mass  reaches  above  the  water  surface,  care  being  taken  to 
the  thickness  of  the  under-water  portion  sufficient.  The 
;ices  can  be  fairly  well  filled  by  dumping  smaller  stone  or 
travel  over  each  course  as  formed.  The  upper  slope  should 
!  less  than  i  to  1,  and  the  lower  or  outer  slope  less  than  1  to  ] . 
iiere  desired  to  further  limit  the  leakage,  a  sheathing  of  plank 
J  laid  over  the  water  slope.  For  greater  protection,  logs  can 
ilt  into  the  rubble  mass  at  intervals,  both  in  vertical  and 
ntal  planes,  their  ends  projecting  beyond  the  slope  a  foot  or 

Stringers  or  caps  are  bolted  to  the  ends  of  the  projecting 
in  a  vertical  plane  at  right  angles  to  these  stringers,  which 
out  4  feet  apart  horizontally;  in  one  example  a  double  course 
ach  plank  was  spiked  to  the  stringers,  tarred  paper  being 
[  between  the  layers  of  plank.  Subsequently  the  outer  course 
nk  was  calked,  and  the  whole  surface  painted  with  paraffine 

The  Walnut  Grove  Dam  was  thus  constructed.  It  rested 
f  on  solid  rock  forming  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  a  small  portion 
wall  is  said  to  have  rested  on  a  bed  of  loose  earth  and  gravel 
)  to  12  feet  deep.  This  no  doubt  contributed  to  its  ultimate 
ction  in  a  great  flood.  Other  causes  of  failure  were  due  to 
reless  manner  in  which  the  loose  stones,  between  reasonably 
uilt  slope  walls,  were  laid,  and  also  from  the  want  of  an 
waste-way.     As  this  dam  gave  way,  the  dimensions  will  be 

Length  at  top  420  feet,  width  at  top  15  feet  and  at  bottom 
et,  and  110  feet  in  height.  The  slopes  were  therefore  less 
\  to  1,  on  the  average.  The  actual  slopes  were:  Outer  slope 
\,  and  water  slope  1  to  2^.  The  outer  slope  was  increased  to 
near  the  bottom.  A  culvert  was  built  through  the  dam 
14  feet  from  the  bottom.  A  valve  tower  reached  from  tha 
the  dam  to  the  inner  end  of  the  culvert.  This  tower  was 
X  90  feet. 

D.  Loose-rock  and  Earth  Dam, — Idaho  Dam, — This  dam 
mstructed  of  loose  rock  faced  with  earth.  The  earth  facing 
ven  to  prevent  leakage. 

le  site  of  the  dam  is  at  a  point  where  solid  basalt  outcrops 
the  channel  of  the  Boise  River,  on  which  the  dam  rests.  A 
ledge  12  feet  in  height  borders  the  river  bank  just  above  the 
>n  which  a  waste-way  is  constructed  having  a  width  of  450  feet. 
aste-way  is  to  be  excavated  in  gravel,  and  is  to  be  carried  8  feet 
the  crest  of  the  dam.     It  has  a  length  of  720  feet,  and  dis- 
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charges  back  into  the  river  100  feet  below  the  dam.  Near  the 
charge  end  a  waste-weir,  built  of  rubble  masonry,  is  placed  entii 
across  the  waste-way.  The  top  of  this  weir  is  at  the  proper  de 
below  the  crest  of  the  dam.  It  has  a  height  of  8  feet  and  a  boti 
width  of  19  feet;  the  upper  slope  is  1  to  6,  and  its  lower  slope  ha« 
ogee-shaped  curve.     Fig.  352  shows  the  plan  of  the  dam,  waste-ii 


Fio.  252. 

<}anal,  and  head  works,  and  the  position  of  these  with  respect  to 
-course  of  the  river  and  the  site  of  the  dam.    Fig.  253  shows  a  y 


CROSS  SECTION  OF  IDAHO  DAM. 

Pig.  258. 

tical  cross-section  of  the  broken-stone  dam  with  its  earth  facii 
The  length  on  the  crest  is  220  feet;  maximum  height,  43  feet;  t 
width,  10  feet,  of  which  on  the  inner  slope  3  feet  is  earth  facing 
this  facing  being  20  feet  thick  at  the  base.  The  lower  slope 
the  rock  work  and  the  slope  of  the  earth  facing  are  1^  to  1 ;  t 
inner  rock  slope  is  about  1  to  1.  The  construction  is  clearly  shoi 
on  the  drawing. 

601.  Loose-rock  dams  should  be  founded  either  on  solid  ro< 
hard-pan,  or  very  stiff  clay.     Materials  th^t  will  scour  out  cai] 
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qnal  and  great  settlement  and  disarrangement  of  the  dai 
en  carefully  constructed  on  a  good  foundation-bed,  such  dai 
5  great  stability  and  permanence,  provided  water  is  not  allowi 
ow  over  their  tops.  The  fall  and  shocks  from  the  falling  wat 
press  the  stones  out  of  position,  and  endanger,  if  not  destrc 
dam. 

[t  is  claimed  that  they  cost  less  than  masonry  or  earthen  dan 
I  will  clearly  depend  upon  the  cost  of  materials  and  transport 
.  If  this  is  not  great,  masonry  will  be  cheaper  on  account 
reduced  number  of  cubic  yards  required  when  cement  is  use 
;he  dam  described  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  stone  is  ve 
►t,  owing  to  the  flat  slopes  required. 

Sometimes  the  up-stream  face  is  built  of  good  coursed  rubb 
I  a  very  steep  slope;  and  the  lower  slope,  though  flatter,  is  al 
built,  forming  two  strong  walls,  between  which  ordinary  d 
3le  is  placed.  All  these  dams  should  be  on  exceptionally  go< 
solid  foundation-beds. 

MASOKRY   DAMS. 

J02.  Masonry  Dams  and  Weirs. — The  distinction  between  tl 
as  dams  and  weirs  is  rather  one  of  use  than  of  constructio 
igh  the  form  of  cross-section  and  character  of  the  structures  a 
jrent  in  many  of  their  details. 

1  dam  proper  is  defined  as  a  masonry  wall  which  is  intend( 
}ly  to  impound  and  hold  water,  the  water  not  being  allowed 

over  its  top. 

\.  weir  is  defined  as  a  masonry  wall  over  whose  top  the  water 
wed  to  flow  freely.  Dams  and  weirs  will  be  discussed  separatel 
M)8.  Masonry  dams  are  regarded  as  rigid  structures:  the  lea 
jual  settlement  in  any  portion  of  them  tends  to  produce  crack 

masonry  dam  is  built  on  clay  or  even  hard-pan,  there  are  tv 
8  to  be  run:  (1)  unequal  settlement;  (2)  leakage  between  tl 

and  its  bed.     Either  of  these  may  cause  settling,  and  endang 

safety  of  the  structure.  With  proper  precautions,  howeve 
masonry  dams  can  be  built  on  these  materials;  but  in  high  dan 
her  danger  arises  from  the  great  unit  pressure  on  the  found 
-bed,  which  may  reach  as  high  as  10  to  15  tons  per  squa 
,  or  from  155  to  233  pounds  per  square  inch — much  great 
sures  than  are  safe  on  any  kind  of  earthy  material.     It  mi 

therefore  be  said  that  all  masonry  dams  should  be  founded  c 
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«olid  rock.  If  this  is  not  practicable^  or  if  the  expense  attend i 
it  is  prohibitive,  excavations  can  be  made  to  a  safe  depth,  a: 
sufficient  spread  of  base  provided  with  good  rubble  or  concre 
or  piles  can  be  driven  into  the  gravel  or  earth  beds.  In  India  t 
cylinder  or  well  foundations  are  nsed  in  unstable  material,  a: 
occasionally  open  cribs  or  caissons  have  been  sunk  for  the  fount 
tions.  Both  piles  and  the  cylinders  should  be  well  protected  frc 
scour  by  placing  sheeting  around  them,  or  should  be  surround 
with  concrete  and  the  cylinders  also  filled  with  concrete.  Su 
methods  of  obtaining  good  foundations  are,  however,  more  appli< 
ble  to  low  dams  or  weirs  than  to  very  high  masonry  dams,  whi 
should  always  rest  on  rock  direct  or  on  cribs  and  caissons  sunk 
rock.  No  cost  or  labor  should  stand  in  the  way  of  securing  t 
absolute  safety  of  the  foundation,  and  consequently  that  of  the  da 
itself. 

604.  Masonry  dams  and  weirs  may  be  constructed  of  ashlar 
rubble  or  wholly  or  in  part  of  concrete. 

Ashlar  Masonry  Dams, — While  ashlar  masonry  is  capable 
bearing  heavier  loads,  it  is  not  well  suited  for  the  construction 
dams,  since  continuous  horizontal  joints  should  be  avoided,  ai 
the  great  care  required  in  cutting  and  selecting  such  stones, 
well  as  laying  the  same  so  as  to  break  joints  both  vertically  ai 
horizontally,  requires  so  much  labor,  time,  and  cost,  that  we  rare 
find  dams  constructed  of  ashlar  masonry.    This,  if  used  at  all, 
only  employed  as  a  facing,  the  interior  being  purposely  built 
uncoursed  rubble  masonry  or  of  concrete. 

606.  Uncoursed  Rubble. — Rubble  masonry  has  been  used  almc 
exclusively  in  the  construction  of  both  masonry  dams  and  well 
While  it  has  sufficient  resistance  to  crushing,  it  is  admirably  8uit( 
to  the  breaking  of  joints  in  all  directions  without  the  expenditu 
of  any  special  labor  for  this  purpose.  It,  however,  requires  a  gre 
deal  of  mortar  and  special  care  in  filling  perfectly  all  interstice 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  done.  It  will  cost  much  le 
than  ashlar  masonry.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  a  great  varie 
in  the  shapes  and  dimensions  of  the  stones  that  they  may  interloc 
or  bond  in  every  direction. 

Many  large  dams  are,  however,  built  of  rather  small  stones- 
such  that  one  or  two  men  can  handle;  the  only  advantage  in  th 
class  of  construction  is  to  avoid  the  expense  of  derricks,  engine 
and  other  kinds  of  machinery;  or  they  may  be  built  of  large  stone 
one,  two,  or  more  cubic  yards  in  volume,  and  weighing  many  ton 
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require  strong  and  expensive  machinery  to  handle  them, 
aller  interstices  between  the  stones  may  be  filled  with  rub- 
oncrete. 

ither  class  of  masonry  all  facing  stones  should  be  set  with 
t  Portland  cement  mortar;  the  filling  or  hearting  between 
an  be  laid  in  ordinary  cement  mortar.  The  mortar  for 
iug  should  be  composed  of  1  cement  to  2  of  sand,  but  for 
Me  or  concrete  filling  1  cement,  3  sand  may  be  used, 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  grouted  under  any  circumstances. 
,  Concrete  Dams, — The  same  distrust  of  concrete  that  has 
its  use  for  other  eugineering  purposes  has  also  resulted  in 
imited  use  in  the  construction  of  dams,  the  more  so  on 
i  of  the  general  belief  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  it 
ous.  But  with  the  more  uniform  product  now  obtained,  a 
acquaintance  with  its  valuable  properties,  and  the  improved 
s  of  thoroughly  incorporating  its  ingredients,  there  would 
1  be  no  valid  objection  to  its  use  on  the  score  of  suitableness 
purpose,  and  the  controlling  factor  in  its  selection  should  be 
economy.  It  is  doubtless  a  less  difficult  matter  to  construct 
mass  free,  certainly,  from  any  large  or  continuous  open 
[s  or  interstices  than  it  is  with  rubblework.  The  greatest 
d  the  closest  inspection  is  required  to  secure  good  rubble- 
hen  built  in  large  masses.  Mechanics  and  laborers  will  not 
e  pains  necessary;  each  gang  or  shift  of  men  try  to  make 
t  record  for  a  day  in  prder  to  please  their  employer,  eyen  at 
^  of  slurring  over  the  work.  The  same  causes,  however, 
in  the  use  of  concrete,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  as  mix- 
machinery  is  more  lijcely  to  produce  a  uniform  product;  and 
ae  may  be  said  of  hand  mixing.  The  main  source  of  a 
re  product  in  making  concrete  is  the  use  of  inferior  mate- 
The  broken  ston«  should  be  thoroughly  washed  to  remove^ 
d  dirt;  the  sand  should  be  clean  and  sharp;  the  water  should 
clean  (dirty  water  will  not  make  good  concrete:  but  little 
m  is  given  to  this  matter).  Too  much  water  should  not  be 
\  it  will  always  result  in  a  porous  mass;  if  too  wet,  the  con- 
tnnot  be  properly  consolidated.  A  layer  of  concrete  should 
e  deposited  on  another  layer  whose  surface  has  a  skim  of 
y  set  cement,  which  leaves  the  surface  smooth.  Such  a  skim 
exists  where  the  mixing  and  ramming  have  been  properly 
In  such  case  the  surface  should  be  roughened  before  placing 
r  layer, '  It  is  not  necessary  that  any  layer  should  be  exactly 
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of  the  same  thickness  throughout;  a  few  breaks,  resembling 
steps,  will  prevent  any  continuous  seams  through  the  mass. 

607.  One  or  two  illustrations  of  masonry  and  concrete  dan 
given  below.    It  should  be  noted  that  a  cross-section  of  a  di 

CROSS  SECTION.  PEflAR  DAM 
AND  WASTE  WEtR,  INDIA. 


AMMJUI  VACt,  RUBIUC  MCKINQ  CONCRETI  IMM 

designed  simply  to  be  stable  under  the  pressure  of  the  ^ 
against  its  inner  slope,  whatever  may  be  the  depth  of  the  sustj 
water;  whereas  a  weir  has  not  only  to  be  stable  under  this  w 
pressure,  but  its  outer  slope  has  to  be  formed  in  such  a  mt 
that  the  fall  of  the  overflowing  water  shall  neither  destroy  the 
by  the  shocks  and  vibrations  produced  by  it,  nor  undermine 
the  action  of  the  same  forces.  The  entire  length  of  the  stru 
may  be  designed  as  a  dam  proper  or  as  a  weir,  or  partly  dam 
partly  weir.  The  construction  and  design  must  be  regu 
accordingly. 

In  Fig.  254  is  shown  a  cross-section  of  a  part  weir  and 
^dam  constructed  across  the  Colorado  River  at  Austin,  T 
The  section  shown  is  that  of  the  weir  portion.  The  stru< 
wiis  only  recently  completed  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  It  was 
posed  to  have  been  founded  on  solid  rock,  but  owing  to  tli 
isteiice  of  some  undiscovered  underlying  seams  of  earthy  mat 
a  portion  of  the  dam,  or  more  accurately  the  walls  of  the  ] 
gates,  wSSsiindermined,  resulting  in  its  destruction.  This  ne- 
tated  the  construction  of  a  coffer-dam  around  this  portion  o 
wall,  and  the  further  excavation  of  the  underlying  bed,  in  ord 
get  below  the  seams  of  loose  material.  This  work  is  now  1 
prosecuted;  the  additional  cost  will  amount  to  150,000,  or  moi 
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Ls  seen  in  the  drawing,  the  weir  is  constructed  with  a  facing  of 
t)locks  of  coursed  granite.  Its  interior  filling  is  of  rubble  ma- 
y.  Its  length  is  1375  feet  along  the  crest-line;  of  this  1125 
is  designed  as  a  weir,  and  150  feet  as  a  dam.  Its  maximum 
ht  is  66  feet.  Its  upper  face  is  vertical.  The  lower  face  has 
jasy  ogee-shaped  curve,  calculated  to  pass  the  overflow  water 

such  ease  as  will  reduce  the  erosive  action  at  its  base  to  a 
[mum.  The  maximum  flood  to  be  passed  is  estimated  at 
}00  cubic  feet  per  second  from  a  drainage  area  of  50,000  square 
s.  The  cross-section  is  heavier  than  required  by  theory,  if  the 
3ture  be  regarded  simply  as  a  dam.  The  lower  curve  is  ex- 
ed  to  deliver  the  flood- water  away  from  the  toe  of  the  dam  and 
nst  the  back-water  below.  The  top  width  is  5.0'.  The  total 
B^ridth  is  16.0',  and  maximum  width  at  bottom  68.0'. 
Inhere  has  been  considerable  and  acrimonious  discussion  in  re- 

to  the  design  and  construction  of  this  dam  or  weir.  It  is 
a  as  a  good  type  of  this  kind  of  construction  and  as  one  of  the 
latest.  Its  purpose  is  both  for  water-supply  and  water-power 
le  city.  See  Supplement  for  additional  facts. 
i08.  In  Fig.  255  is  shown  a  cross-section  (a)  of  a  concrete  dam 
(b)  of  a  weir.  The  elevation  of  the  water  surface  is  shown  at 
feetabove  the  bottom ;  the  total  height  of  the  dam  is  173  feet, 
g  built  across  a  valley,  the  height  decreases  as  the  sides  of  the 
ly  rise.  The  weir  portion  being  on  the  higher  ground,  its 
imum  height  is  40  feet  above  its  bed.  Its  top  is  shown  as  on 
el  with  the  water  surfaqe  of  the  reservoir.  The  vertical  scales 
le  two  sections  are  not  the  same.  The  dam  and  weir  are  both 
ded  on  rock,  into  which  longitudinal  trenches  were  cut  and 
I  with  concrete,  thereby  bonding  the  dam  into  the  rock,  so  as 
•event  leakage  between  the  two. 

?his  structure  was  built  throughout  of  concrete.  Its  lengtlT 
5  its  crest  is  1230  feet.     A  parapet  5  feet  high  is  built  on  the 

The  top  width  is  12  feet  and  bottom,  width  138  feet  9  inches, 
dther  end  are  waste  ways  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  their 
egate  length  being  920  feet. 

?he  maximum  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  300,000  acre-feet; 
vailable  capacity  157,000  acre-feet,  the  acre-foot  being  equiva- 
to  43,560  cubic  feet. 

^he  inner  face  of  the  dam  is  almost  vertical,  having  only  a  very 
it  batter.  The  outer  or  lower  slope  has  the  form  shown  in  the 
ring.     This  is  one  of  the  many  theoretical  sections  adopted  in 
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the  construction  of  very  high  dams.  The  ah 
is  to  make  the  inner  face  nearly  vertical,  ( 
very  slight  inclination.  This  may  be  straig 
up-stream.  Sometimes  a  more  decided  batt< 
bottom  of  the  wall.  The  outer  or  lower  slop 
curves,  depending  on  the  formulae  used,  whi 
in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner  to  suit  su 
tions.  All,  however,  approximate  to  a  contii 
torn  to  top,  concave  down-stream,  the  curve 
the  top  and  flattening  as  it  approaches  the  oi 

Theoretically,  the  thickness  at  the  top  m 
cross-section  of  the  dam  is  approximately  t 
triangle:  but  in  fact  the  top  width  is  alwaj 
quently  the  upper  section  of  almost  all  dan 
certain  distance  below  the  top,  and  then  it 
out. 

609.  At  all  points  the  three  conditions 
565,  566,  567  must  be  fulfilled,  namely:  (1 
not  give  way  by  the  sliding  of  one  portion  c 
dition  is  satisfied  when  equation  (350)  is  sat 
tal  joints,  equation  (358).  (2)  That  the  wall 
crushing  of  the  materials  with  which  it 
this  condition  be  fulfilled  it  is  necessary  thai 
(365)  and  (366)  shall  not  exceed  the  safe  crui 
material.  The  safe  resistance  to  crushing  fo 
is  taken  as  follows,  per  square  inch:  Grani 
stone,  150  pounds;  sandstone,  130  pounds;  h 
per  square  foot,  respectively,  22,320,  21,600, 
(See  Wilson, "  Irrigation  Engineering,") 

These  are  limiting  pressures  within  one  i 
viasonry.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall  it  should  : 
per  square  inch,  or  28,800  per  square  foot, 
inspection  of  Figs.  254  and  255,  that  when 
the  resultant  pressure,  which  is  simply  th( 
passes  nearer  the  inner  edge  B  than  the  out 
the  reservoir  is  full  the  resultant  pressure  ii 
weight  of  the  wall  and  the  pressure  of  the 
nearer  the  outer  edge  A  than  the  inner  edge 
safety  against  crushing  must  then  be  f ulfille< 
voir  is  empty  and  when  it  is  full.  Up  to  a 
may  be  safely  stated  that,  with  any  well-desi 
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of  masonry,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  dam  giving  way  by  cruah- 
ing;  and  although  it  is  well  to  apply  the  formula,  that  the  actual 
pressure  on  the  base  may  be  known,  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  resistance  to  crushing  of  concrete  is  taken  anywhere  be- 
tween 60  and  150  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  8640  to  21,600  pounds 
per  square  foot. 

As  already  stated,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  dam  giving  way  by 
sliding  if  it  is  safe  against  overturning.  The  form  of  cross-section 
is  therefore  determined  mainly  with  reference  to  its  stability 
against  overturning.  This  condition  requires  that  the  moment  of 
the  pressure  tending  to  overturn  the  wall  shall  be  less  than  the 
moment  of  the  weight  which  resists  this  overturning.  Therefore 
for  all  depths  the  equations  (349)  and  (357)  or  (362)  must  be  satis- 
fied at  any  and  all  horizontal  sections  of  the  wall. 

Since  theoretically  the  thickness  at  the  top  should  be  zero, 
while  practically  it  is  many  feet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  the 
formula  until  a  depth  is  reached  requiring  a  greater  base  than  the 
top  width.  Then  as  the  depth  increases  the  resultant  pressure 
will  be  more  and  more  inclined,  requiring  an  increased  and  increas- 
ing width  of  base  in  order  that  the  centre  of  pressure  shall  not  be 
outside  of  the  outer  edge,  which  is  the  position,  theoretically,  of 
the  axis  of  rotation;  but,  as  often  stated,  this  axis  should  be  taken 
at  from  one  eighth  to  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  from 
the  outer  edge.  The  absolute  thickness  of  the  wall  will  then  de- 
pend upon  this  distance  of  the  axis  from  the  outer  edge.  Many 
theories  and  formulae  have  been  worked  out,  based  upon  certain 
conditions  and  assumptions,  and  while  no  two  agree,  the  general 
cross-sections  obtained  are  somewhat  similar. 

The  authors  of  the  formulae  are  Krantz,  Rankine,  Wegmaun, 
Molesworth,  Delvere,  and  others.  For  full  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  these  authors. 

It  is  necessary  to  increase  the  heights  of  the  dams  from  1  to  10 
feet  to  prevent  the  waves  from  dashing  over  them.  The  top  width 
varies  from  5  to  15  feet. 

610.  Weirs  Classified. — Weirs  are  classified,  according  to  their 
construction,  as  follows:  (1)  With  clear  overfall  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream;  (2)  with  clear  overfall  to  a  water-cushion ;  (3)  with  clear 
overfall  to  aprons  constructed  to  resist  and  break  the  fall;  (4)  with 
roUerway  in  lower  faces;  (5)  with  heavy  profile  and  ogee-shaped 
curve. 

(1)  With  clear  overfall  the  danger  and  objections  arise  from 
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erosive  and  scouring  action,  which  will  undern 
dam  if  the  material  upon  which  the  weir  is 
earthy  or  gravelly  character;  and  even  solid  ] 
greatly  affected,  though  it  may  not  result  in 
to  the  weir. 

(3)  With  water-cushion  the  erosive  action  i 
the  overflow  falling  into  a  water-basin. 

What  should  be  the  relation  between  the  V( 
overflow  and  the  depth  of  the  water-cushion 
out  of  loose  material,  is  probably  not  known, 
structions  are  made  to  form  these  pools  or  ci 
They  can  be  made  entirely  effective  for  the  pu 

(3)  With  aprons  the  overflow  water  is  made 
platform,  usually  of  timber,  which  may  rest  oi 
the  river,  or  upon  beds  constructed  of  broken  st 
receive  the  force  of  the  fall,  and  they  are  made 
with  a  gentle  slope  or  horizontally,  so  as  to  gi 
locity  of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  lead  i 
weir.  They  are  sometimes  inclined  or  curved 
further  retards  or  breaks  the  velocity. 

(4)  With  rollerways  the  weirs  are  constn 
slopes,  or  series  of  steps,  by  which  means  the  ^ 
is  retarded  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  is  c 
the  weir.  These  require  the  use  of  large  qu 
and  consequently  great  expenditure  of  money, 
rollerways  are  often  used. 

The  ogee  curve  may  be  considered  as  a  m 

way  construction.     It  reduces  the  material  req 

and  produces  about  the  same  effect  as  the  rol 

of  the  ogee-curved  face  is  to  cause  the  water 

fall  over  and  clear  of  the  weir.    So  long  as  the 

serves  a  bluish  color,  and  when  it  commences 

whitish  or  milky.     The  following  is  the  const 

5AG 
curve:  In  Fig.  259  make  GB  =  — ^^  and  A£ 

f^ 

sect  AE  with  a  perpendicular  HC^  which  pr< 
sects  the  normal  from  A  to  GBy  at  the  point 
prolong  it  until  it  intersects  the  normal  to  1 
point  By  at  the  point  D ;  and  with  C  and  D  as 
DE  08  radii,  describe  the  respective  curves 
construction  is  simply  that  of  two  connected  j 
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h  a  reverse  curve.  Fig.  260  shows  a  good  example  of  this  form 
outer  face  of  a  weir  used  in  tjonnectiou  with  the  Croton  Dam, 
B^  York,  the  construction  of  which  is  novel  and  somewhat 
uliar. 

611.  The  Croton  dam  and  weir  were  constructed  for  water- 
rage  purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  masonry  weirs,  and  was 
nded  on  unstable  material  for  a  portion  of  its  length  and  on 
d  rock  for  the  remaining  portion. 

As  seen  in  the  drawing,  the  weir  portion  of  the  dam  is  com- 
ed  of  a  series  of  cribs  of  different  widths,  forming  a  series  of 


Fig.  259. 


A^' 


I 

1 


pa.  These  cribs  are  filled  with  broken  stone;  between  the  several 
3  of  cribs  there  are  masses  or  columns  of  concrete.  The  cribs 
I  concrete  are  built  on  a  stratum  of  alluvial  soil  containing 
vlders.  Upon  the  cribs  and  columns  of  concrete  the  masonry  is 
istructed.  The  hearting  of  the  masonry  is  laid  in  courses,  gen- 
lly  horizontal,  over  which,  on  the  curved  outer  face,  cut  granite 
Jar  is  laid. 

All  of  the  masonry  is  laid  with  hydraulic  cement  mortar.  As 
>wn,  the  up-stream  face  is  vertical  for  a  depth  of  23  feet  from 
J  top,  at  which  point  the  masonry  rests  on  a  concrete  column 
ween  two  sets  of  cribs.  The  upper  of  the  two  cribs  is  above 
»  masonry  face,  and  forms  two  steps.    This  face  is  backed  by 
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earth  having  a  long,  flat  stope,  which  is  j 
surface. 

The  crest  of  the  dam  is  formed  on  a  coi 
radius  of  10  feet,  and  the  outer  slope  is  formed 
having  a  radius  of  55  feet,  thus  forming  an  oj 
that  which  will  be  taken  by  the  water  flowing  < 
total  depth  along  the  inner  face  is  50  feet.  Tl 
ness  at  the  base  is  76  feet.  The  lowest  point  c 
at  B  is  only  38  feet  below  the  line  of  the  crest 

Extending  outwards  from  B  a  series  of  ci 
so  as  to  give  a  rising  surface,  by  which  a  watei 
in  depth  is  formed.  Of  these  the  two  cri 
masonry  are  filled  with  concrete;  the  other  t] 


bro 
tan 

which  the  water  falls  to  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
feet.  This  construction,  therefore,  combines  t 
tages:  (1)  The  water  slides  along  the  ogee  curve 
fall  and  consequent  shock;  (2)  the  shock  and 
reduced  by  the  water-cushion  and  upward  i 
together  with  its  great  length ;  (3)  the  total  fall 
falls  of  less  heiglit,  namely,  38  and  15  feet,  re 
by  this  arrangement  the  timbers  of  the  crib  ar 
water  at  all  times. 

612.  The  new  Croton  dam  will  have  a  total 
divided  as  follows:  An  earthen  dam  530  feet  lo 
above  foundation-bed  120  feet;  top  width  30  j 
high  water.     The  upper  or  water  slope  is  2  to 
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►  2  feet  of  cobblestone  laid  on  1|  feet  of  broken  stone.  The 
r  or  lower  slope  is  2  to  1,  broken  by  three  benches  5  feet  wide; 
intire  slope  sodded.  The  core  of  this  dam  is  rubble  masonry, 
iding  below  the  base  of  the  dam  to  solid  rock,  having  a  total 
lit  of  225  feet,  with  a  thickness  at  top  of  6  feet  and  at  base  of 
let. 

^he  main  dam,  630  feet  long,  has  ^  maximum  height  above  its 
dation-bed  of  248  feet,  and  163  feet  above  the  river-bed;  its 
vidth  is  18  feet  and  its  bottom  width  185  feet.  It  is  built  of 
le  masonry,  and  faced  above  ground  with  coursed  work  bedded 
jrtland  cement.  This  dam  is  connected  with  the  core  wall  of 
earthen  dam,  and  the  earthen  dam  itself  with  heavy  masonry 

walls.     The  crests  of  these  two.  portions  are  straight, 
'he  weir  portion,  1020  feet  long,  curves  up-stream  from  the 
>nry  dam  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.     The  maximum  height 
0  feet,  and  its  extreme  width  at  base  will  be  195  feet.     Its  up- 
m  slope  is  nearly  vertical,  while  its  outer  slope  conforms  to  an 

curve,  but  is  broken  into  a  series  of  steps  varying  from  2  to  10 
in  height.  It  is  constructed  of  uncoursed  rubble  backing  and 
sed  facing.  The  crest  of  the  weir  is  about  14  feet  lower  than 
jrest  of  the  dam. 

^oth  the  masonry  dam  and  weir  are  founded  on  solid  rock, 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  92,000  acre- feet, 
'he  overflow  water  passes  over  the  weir  into  a  canal  or  channel 
eated  in  the  hillside,  and  returns  into  the  river  well  below  the 
•f  the  dam. 

13.  In  Fig.  261  is  shown  a  weir  constructed  of  logs  and  square 
ers  forming  a  large  crib,  which  is  filled  with  broken  stone  or 
b1,  the  entire  upper  surface  enclosed  in  a  sheeting  of  plank, 
necessary,  when  such  dams  are  built  on  earth,  gravel,  or  soft 
,  to  carry  the  water  some  distance  below  the  toe  of  the  dam  by 
IS  of  a  rollerway,  as  shown  on  the  drawing,  from  which  the 
r  should  fall  either  into  a  water-cushion  of  back  or  dead  water, 

this  cannot  be  secured,  it  should  fall  on  a  timber  or  masonry 
a. 

b  is  unadvisable  to  let  the  water  have  a  clear  fall  over  the 
,  even  when  the  weir  is  founded  on  solid  rock,  unless  it  can 
nto  a  water-cushion.  There  are  many  designs  of  timber  dams. 
Fig.  261  shows  both  the  usual  design  and  character  of  con- 
ition. 
Fnless  there  is  a  constant  overflow  of  water,  and  all  the  timbers 
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and  slow  approaches  they  may  be  smothered  or  choked  down. 

tendency  will  be  to  collect  these  different  channels  into  one 

flow^  which^  seeking  an  escape  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 

>ften  cause  much  trouble  in  closing  a  dam. 

pringy  soils  are  always  sources  of  great  difficulty,  cost,  and 

sr;  and  where  practicable  it  is  better  to  change  the  site  if  by 

ing  such  uncertain  foundations  can  be  avoided. 

16.   Curved  Dams, — The  dams  heretofore  considered  have  been 

jsed  to  provide  stability  by  their  weight  and  sufficient  spread 

fie.     As  is  readily  seen,  they  require  krge  quantities  of  ma- 

and  consequent  cost.  There  has  been  much  theorizing  on 
jubject  of  reducing  the  weight  and  quantity  of  material  by 
g  the  form  of  a  large  horizontal  arch  to  the  dam  convex  up- 
m,  thereby  transmitting  the  pressures  and  strains  along  and 
id  the  dam  to  natural  or  artificial  abutments  at  its  ends. 
;he  true  theory  of  the  arch  being  so  little  understood,  few  cu- 
ts have  been  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  apply  the  principles 
e  arch  to  the  construction  of  curved  dams, 
ince  the  pressure  of  water  is  normal  to  the  up-stream  face  of  a 

the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  curved  plan  arises  from 
act  that  we  can  decompose  the. pressure  into  two  components, 
)erpendicular  to  the  span  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The 
ness  and  weight  can  therefore  be  reduced  by  proportioning 

on  the  basis  of  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  span, 
J  the  parallel  component  produces  a  compression  on  the  up- 
m  face  tending  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  dam  to  act  as  a  unit, 
evident  that  it  would  be  safe  to  give  a  lighter  cross -section  to 
lam  when  built  on  a  curve  than  when  in  a  straight  line;  but 
lat  extent  this  can  be  done  with  safety  is  uncertain,  if  not  im- 
ble  to  determine. 

'here  have  been  built  but  few  dams  on  the  curved  plan.  Expe- 
e  has  proved  that  their  construction  is  safe,  but  with  what 
[in  or  factor  of  safety  is  not  known.     Figs.  256,  257,  and  258 

the  elevation,  plan,  and  vertical  cross-section  of  one  of  the 
3st  designs  of  the  curved  dam,  namely,  the  Bear  Valley  Dam, 
•ornia.  It  is  not  given  as  an  example  to  be  followed,  though  it 
proved  its  efficiency,  but  to  show  that  at  least  a  very  great 
Qce  can  be  placed  on  the  stability  of  curved  dams.  As  shown 
le  drawing,  the  top  width  is  3.2  feet,  at  48  feet  below  it  is  8.4 
and  at  the  extreme  base  it  is  only  20  feet,  while  its  extreme 
bt  is  64  feet.    The  length  of  its  crest  is  450  feet.    The  radius 
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of  curvatare  is  300  feet.    It  is  built  of  ur 
lines  of  pressure  fall  from  13  to  15  feet  outsi 
The  Zola  dam  has  a  maximum  height  of 
19  feet  and  at  base  41.8  feet.     It  is  only  205 


LAROE  SCALE. 


of  curvature  is  158  feet.  It  is  built  of  uncoi 
bility  depends  upon  its  arched  form  and  the 
struction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bear  ValL 
mended  to  increase  the  thickness  near  the  en 


ART.   XLIV. 
EQUILIBRIUM  OF  CHAINS,  CORDS,  RIBS.  A2 

617.  The  following  discussion  of  severa 
introduced  in  this  place  on  account  of  the  re 
pies  and  the  formulae  expressive  of  them  to  t 
The  principles  are,  however,  directly  applica 
connection  with  other  and  useful  engineering 

Equilibruim  of  a  Cord. — Referring  to 
funicular  polygon  and  to  Figs.  68  and  09,  ii 
number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  is  increased, 
number  of  loaded  points,  the  more  nearly  doe 
mil  forces  approximate  to  a  continuous  line,  i 
the  more  nearly  does  the  funicular  polygon  a 
of  a  cord  continuously  loaded.  Also,  the  nun 
representing  the  stresses  on  the  several  bars 
ular  polygon,  increase  accordingly. 

In  Fig.  26:.',  let  RABR^  be  a  cord  or  chi 
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polygon  of  an  indefinite  number  of  small  sides;  A  and  B 
bs  on  this  cord,  AF  and  BF  the  directions  of  the  two 
hiose  points,  and  CF  the  resultant  of  the  forces  between 
B  A  and  B,    Since  the  portion  of  the  cord  between  A  and 


P     HX 


Fig.  262. 


Fig.  263. 


quilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  forces  AF,  BF,  and 
must  meet  at  one  point  and  be  proportional  to  the  sides 
gle  respectively  parallel  to  their  lines  of  action,  and  the 
3  AF  and  BF  must  be  tangents  to  the  cord.  If,  then,  in 
we  draw  lines  tangent  to  the  cord  at  the  points  B,  R^ ,  Ay 
hey  will  be  the  directions  of  the  pulls  at  those  points. 
Fig.  263,  from  a  point  0  draw  lines  OR,  OB,  OA,  and 
king  their  lengths  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
i  join  the  extremities  of  these  lines  by  a  straight,  broken, 
I  Hne :  the  straight  line  joining  A  and  B  will  represent  the 
and  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  on  the  por- 
le  cord  (Fig.  262)  between  A  and  B,  since  the  three  forces 
)rtional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle. 

w  the  points  A  and  B  are  taken  nearer  and  nearer  together, 
AB  (Fig.  263)  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  a  tangent  to 
e,  and  when  they  become  consecutive  points  the  straight 
be  tangent  to  the  curve;  and  hence,  as  this  line  is  the 
of  the  forces  between  A  and  B,  the  direction  of  the  force 
at  any  point  B  is  represented  by  a  tangent  to  the  line 
(Fig.  263),  which  is  called  the  line  of  loads, 
en,  a  line  of  loads  be  drawn  such  that  while  its  radius 
parallel  to  a  tangent  to  a  loaded  cord  at  a  given  point  its 
^ent  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  load  at  the  given 
the  cord,  the  radius  vector  from  the  fixed  and  common 
will  represent  the  pull  on  the  cord  at  the  given  point, 
•aight  line  drawn  between  any  two  points  on  the  line  of 
1  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  resultant  load 
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between  the  corresponding  points  on  t 
pulls  or  forces  at  the  points  R  and  R^  i 
treme  radii  OR  and  OR^. 

A  loaded  cord  is  stable^  but  permits  o 
618.  If  the  forces  are  parallel  and  vei 
becomes  the  straight  Hue  RR^  in  Fig.  26 
points  A'  and  B'  of  this  line;  CP  bee 
Fig.  262.  If,  then,  A  be  taken  as  the  lo 
that  ^P  is  horizontal,  the  following  wi] 
sion  of  this  condition: 

Let  H  :=  OA'  =  horizontal  pull  or  t 

"    P  =  OB'  =  pull  or  tension  on  1 

"    TT  =  A' 6'  =  resultant  load  on  p 

"     a  =  angle  XPB  (Fig.  262)  = 

the  inclination  of  the  coi 

Then 


»r  =  ^  tan  a;    P  =  VW^- 

Taking  the  origin  at  Ji,  Fig.  262,  a 
AX  =  X,  XB  =  y,  then 

tan  a  =  -/  =  -J 

dx      1 

a  differential  equation,  from  which  the  : 
can  be  determined  when  the  distributioi 

619.  In  the  preceding  case  the  distri 
given.  If,  however,  the  load  is  unifc 
straight  line,  so  that  if  Ay  Fig.  262,  is  tl 
the  load  suspended  between  A  and  any 
the  horizontal  distance  between  them,  j. 
between  those  points  is  TT  =  xox,  w  beiuj 
i.e.,  so  many  pounds  or  tons  per  lineal  f 
of  the  following  problems  would  require 
R  and  R^  should  be  at  different  levels, 
responding  with  the  usual  construction, 
the  same  level. 

Eequired  to  find  the  form  of  the  ci 
tions  between  the  load  W  and  the  tensio 
ordinates  AX  =  x  and  BX  =  y. 
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quation  (369),  we 'have 

=  0  also,  and  integrating,. 
.  •  .  .  ...  (370) 
whose  focal  distance  or 


(371) 

e  horizon  is  expressed  by 


(372) 


have 


sec  a 


'■'"^s/^^^^--  <^^^> 


1  wx^ 
X  cotan  a  z=- , 

2  y 


=  ^^^\A+5' 


distribution  of  the  load,, 
ly  between  A  and  X;  and 
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equilibrium  requires  that  the  direction  of  the  pull  at  B  sh; 
bisect  AX,  which,  beiug  a  property  of  the  parabola,  confir 
accuracy  of  equation  (370). 

Calling  the  length  of  the  span  RR^  =  Z,  and  the  co-ordii 
the  points  R  and  /?, ,  respectively,  y,  and  x^  and  y,  and 
have,  from  the  properties  of  a  parabola, 


w 
.'.  a;/ :  a;/ : :  y, :  y,;    and  since    y,  =  y^,    a;,  =  a;,  =  i 

"Substituting  in  equation  (371), 


which  gives  the  modulus  m  in  termfi  of  the  length  of  the  spt 
the  height  of  the  points  of  support  above  the  lowest  point 
cord. 

To  determine  the  inclination  of  the  cord  at  the  pc 
support, 

tan  a,  =  tan  a,  =  — -  -  — 


after  substituting  for  ar^  =  a:,  =  ^/  =  a;  in  the  first  of  eq 
(372). 

Now,  required  the  values  of  the  horizontal  tension  Ha 
tensions  R  and  /?,. 


R  =  R.  =  li^a  =  lf,/l±^Sl^jr,/T^ 


after  substituting  value  of  sec  a  from  the  second  of  equationi 
From  equation  (371),  H  =  22vm,  Substituting  value  of  m  fi 
(374),  we  have 

H=2wm  =  Y^--=  ^- 

l^jr,      Sy^ 
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expression  for  the  half  length  of  the  parabola  RABR^  or 
ith  ic,  =  i?, 


m j tan  Of  sec  or  +  hyp  log  (tan  a  +  sec  a)}.      .     .     (378) 


v^ 


il  length  of  the  cord  is  =  2^. 

following  approximate  value  of  s  is  near  enough  for  ordi- 

rposes : 

'^■  +  l:'  =  i^  +  ¥    **'    25  =  /+!;' (nearly).     (379) 

letermine  approximately  the  elongation  of  the  cord  ^(2^) 
to  produce  a  given  small  depression  dy  of  the  lowest  point 
)  cord.     We  have,  from  equation  (379), 

Ua^^^^^fdy (380) 

ersely,  to  determine  the  depression  from  the  given  elonga- 

6/ 
dy  =  ^.2ds,, (381) 

the  elongation  is  caused  by  heat  or  by  tension, 
principles  and  formulae  established  in  the  preceding  para- 
re  applicable  to  the  suspension  bridge,  and  are  approxi- 
accurate  and  correct,  when  the  platform  is  suspended 
e  cables  or  chains  by  vertical  rods  or  bars,  and  can  be 
applied  when  the  suspending  rods  are  sloping  by  intro- 
;he  angle  of  slope— in  this  case  the  axis  of  the  parabola  is 
to  the  direction  of  the  suspending  rods. 
Ex tr ados  and  In fr ados, — When  a  cord  is  loaded  with 
vertical  loads,  as  in  Fig.  264,  and  ordinates  are  drawn  pro- 
,1  in  lengths  to  the  intensity  of  the  load  at  any  number  of 
ilong  it,  the  straight  or  curved  line  joining  the  lower 
:ies  of  these  ordinates  is  called  the  extrados  of  the  load ;  the 
I  the  cord  itself  is  called   the  intrados.     In  Fig.  263(a) 
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Fig.  263(a). 


RABR^  is  the  intrados  and  X^OX^  or  A' 
ing  as  it  is  curveS  or  straight.    The  lo« 

as  A  and  B 
^  /"*     to  the  plan< 

bounded  by 
the  extreme 
BX.  The  a 
mining  the 
when  the  he 
equation  of 
other  similai 
tricacy,  and  will  not  be  introduced  in  thi 
sion  the  reader  is  referred  to  Kankine'i 
174,  and  following  pages. 

When  the  vertical  load  is  of  uniforn 
619,  the  intrados  is  a  parabola  and  the  ex 
and  similar  parabola  situated  at  a  unifor 
621.  Catenary  is  the  name  given  to 
chain  of  uniform  material  and  sections 
with  its  own  weight  alone. 

If  the  horizontal  tension  be  taken  e( 
tion  of  the  area  between  the  intrados  an 
and  this  area  is  made  equal  to  the  squi 
length  is  m,  then  that  line  is  called  the  ^ 
If,  then,  w  be  the  weight  of  a  unit  h 
W  the  total  weight  of  any  length  Sy  t] 
zontal  tension  H  =  wm. 

The  inclination  a  of  the  curve  at  a 
line  is  expressed  by  the  equations 


dx 
cos  a  =  ^ ; 
(is 


dy      . 
sin  a  =  -7^ ;    tan  a 
as 


From  these  equations  and  from  eq. 
deduce 


W      ws 
tan  a  =  -jy=  —  =  - 
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certain  redactions  not  necessary  to  make  in  this  yolnme  we 
B  length  of  the  arc 

AB  =  8  =  ^{e^  -e'^), (384) 

3  ordinate  y  is  found  by  integrating 

hence 

y  =  ^(em  -J.  ^"  m  «  2)  =  4^5'  +  m*  -  m,    .     (385) 

is  the  equation  of  the  catenary. 
ce  11=  wm  and  W  =  wSy  then 


P  =  loVm^  +  «'  =  ~~^\^^  +  ^     "» j  =  w{y  +  w),  . 


(386) 


ch  ^  =  the  horizontal  tension,  i.e.,  the  tension  at  the  lowest 
)i  the  curve,  w  =  the  intensity  of  the  load  or  weight  of  unit 
i  of  Sy  m  =  the  parameter  or  length  of  arc  whose  weight  is 
0  the  horizontal  tension,  W  =  total  length  of  weight  8{=  AB), 
base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms,  x  =  AX^,  the 
a  of  the  point  B,  and  y  =  BX^  its  ordinate. 
\m  eq.  (386)  we  see  that  the  tension  at  any  point  B  is  P, 
,0  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  the  cord  whose  length  is  the 
^  plus  the  parameter. 

this  case  the  axis  of  x  is  taken  tangent  to  the  curve  at  its 
point.  If  it  is  taken  at  a  depth  AO  =  7n  below  the  vertex, 
and  y'  be  the  new  co-ordinates  of  B, 

'  and  /  =  y  +  w  =  ^[e^  +  e'^j  (from  eq.  (386) ),  (387) 

shows  that  the  intrados  for  a  horizontal  extrados  becomes 
al  with  a  catenary  having  the  same  parameter  when  the  least 
be  ^0  is  equal  to  the  parameter.  The  following  are  some 
geometrical  properties  of  the  catenary  |><jjj^£  L--^^^  .^P^ 

0  \ .  ]' o:\K\^'^^^ 
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(1)  The  radius  oi  enrvature  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  p 
eter,  and  at  any  other  point  is  v  =  w,  see'  a, 

(2)  The  length  of  the  normal  at  any  pointy  measured  fro; 
point  to  a  horizontal  line  at  the  depth  of  the  parameter  m 
the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point. 

(3)  If  a  parabola  be  rolled  on  a  straight  line,  the  focus  c 
parabola  traces  a  catenary  whose  parameter  is  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  parabola. 

622.  Linear  Arches  or  Ribs. — If  we  consider  a  cord  or 
capable  of  bearing  a  thrust  or  compressive  stress,  and  invei 
cord  by  revolving  the  curve  in  Fig.  264  through  180°  o 
while  not  changing  the  direction,  amount,  or  distribution  c 
loads,  except  that  they  act  inwards  on  the  cord,  i.e.,  towan 
centre  of  curvature,  instead  of  outwards,  then  it  becomes 
Mr.  Rankine  calls  a  li7iear  arch  or  equilibrated  rib,  on  whi 
each  point  acts  a  thrust  or  compressive  stress,  exactly  equal  t 
pull  or  tension  as  determined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

Linear  arches  do  not  exist,  but  all  the  propositions  and 
tions  respecting  cords  or  chains  are  applicable  to  the  lines  of 
ance  of  real  arches  and  arched  ribs  when  a  thrust  is  subst 
for  a  pull,  and  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at  each  joint  is  ta 
to  the  line  of  resistance,  or  curve  connecting  the  centres  of 
ure  at  the  joint. 

The  principles  of  paragraph  619  are  applicable  to  linear  { 
under  parallel  loads,  and  the  quantity  ^  is  a  constant  thn 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  loads.  The  form,  thei 
of  eduilibrium  for  a  linear  arch,  under  a  uniform  load,  is  a; 
ola  similar  to  that  described. 

623.  In  the  case  of  a  linear  arch  under  a  vertical  loa 
intrados  is  the  curve  of  the  arch  itself;  the  extrados  is  th 
drawn  through  the  upper  extremities  of  the  ordinates, 
lengths  represent  the  intensities  of  the  load,  as  would  be  sho 
inverting  the  entire  figure  (see  Fig.  264(fl)).  And  from  para 
621  it  appears  that  the  figures  of  all  such  arches  may  be  de 
from  that  of  the  catenary  by  inverting  and  altering  its  hori; 
and  vertical  co-ordinates  in  given  constant  proportions  for 
case. 

The  following  principles,  though  applicable  to  cords  or  c 
have  their  principal  value  in  the  applications  of  them  to 
arches  or  ribs. 

624.  Circular  Arch, — If  we  assume  a  hollow  cylinder  o 
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ial  and  of  a  length  equal  to  unity  to  be  acted  upon  at  all 
J  of  its  exterior  surface  by  a  pressure  of  uniform  intensity 
ormal  to  the  surface,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  264(a),  we  readily 
he  following  equations  and  principles : 

jt  p  denote  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure,  in  units  of 
per  unit  of  area;  r  the  radius  of  the  ring,  unity  in  thickness; 
thrust  exerted  around  the  ring,  or  per  unit  of  length:  then 
Pf,=p.  Obviously,  as  the  pressure  is  of  equal  intensity  all 
d,  the  form  of  the  ring  should  be  similar  to  itself  all  around; 


Fig.  364. 


ler  words,  a  section  of  the  cylinder  in  the  plane  of  pressures 
i  be  a  •circle.  If,  then,  we  cut  the  ring  by  any  diametrical 
BB  or  CCy  since  the  total  pressures  on  the  two  halves  are 
3ed  by  the  thrusts  at  B  and  B  or  C  and  C,  each  equal  to  T  or 
i  both  points,  we  can,  so  far  as  equilibrium  is  concerned, 
e  one  half  of  the  ring,  provided  we  substitute  a  pressure 
to  7' at  the  points  B  and  B  or  Cand  C;  and  since  the  press- 
similar  to  a  fluid  pressure,  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
lities  are  equal  to  the  normal  intensity  p.  Since  this  intensity 
ormal  to  the  diameter  BB  or  CC,  then  the  total  pressure/?  x 
ist  be  equal  to  2  T,     Hence 


2T=2pr    and     T  =  pr. 


(388) 


means  that  the  thrust  on  a  circular  ring  under  a  uniform 
J  pressure  is  the  product  of  the  pressure  on  a  unit  of  circum- 
e  by  the  radius. 
5.  If,  then,  we  consider  the  condition  of  a  quadrant  AB,  the 

in  a  horizontal  direction  at  A  is  equal  to  that  in  a  vertical 
(on  at  By  and  the  total  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 
d  on  the  quadrant  are  equal :  V  =  H  =  T  =  pr, 
lis  principle  and  the  resulting  equations  apply  as  well  to  thin 
r  cylinders,  boilers,  pipes,  etc.,  under  a  uniform  intensity  of 
re  exerted  by  a  fluid  confined  within,  r  being  the  radius 
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of  the  internal  cylindrical  surface,  and  T  being  a  tension  or 
instead  of  a  thrust. 

In  either  case  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  thrust  or  pa 
only  true  when  the  thickness  of  the  ring  is  small  as  compared  i 
the  radius. 

626.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  to  be  noted  that  e 
pair  of  conjugate  pressures  were  not  only  uniform  in  amount 
direction,  but  also  .equal  to  each  other;  which  is  practically 
when  the  external  pressures  are  great  and'  the  diameter  of 
arch  or  ring  is  relatively  small,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  cj 
drical  ring  immersed  to  a  great  depth  in  water. 

If  ]vhile  the  pressures  are  uniform  in  amount  and  direct 
relatively  to  two  planes  or  diameters  conjugate  to  each  other, 
these  pressures  are  not  equal  to  each  other  as  in  the  prece< 
paragraph,  then  all  the  forces  or  pressures,  acting  parallel  to 
given  direction,  will  be  altered  from  those  which  act  in  a  fluid  i 
by  a  given  constant  ratio,  so  that  they  may  be  representee 
parallel  projections  of  the  lines  which  represent  the  forces 
act  in  a  fluid  mass.  Hence  the  figure  of  a  linear  arch,  w 
sustains  such  a  system  of  forces  or  pressures,  njust  be 
parallel  projections  of  a  circle,  that  is,  it  must  be  an  ell 
The  constructions  in  Fig.  264  show  clearly  the  meaning  cf  a 
allel  projection  and  the  method  of  constructing  them.  Fig.  2( 
shows  an  ellipse  which  is  the  parallel  projection  of  a  ci 
figure  {a)  when  the  vertical  dimensions  remain  the  same  and  the 
izontal  dimensions  are  shortened  or  contracted ;  and  figure  (c)  \ 
they  are  lengthened  or  expanded  in  a  given  constant  r 
denoted  by  y. 

Then  will  r  be  the  vertical  and  yr  the  horizontal  semi-ax: 
the  ellipse;  and  if  x  and  y  are  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co-( 
nates  of  any  point  in  the  circle,  respectively,  and  x'  and  y^  tho 
the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipse,  then  x'  =  z,  and  y'  =  ; 

If  CC  and  DD  be  any  pair  of  diameters  of  the  circle  at  i 
angles  to  each  other,  their  projections,  C,  C,  and  D^D^ ,  will 
pair  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

Let  Px  be  the  total  vertical  pressure  and  Py  the  total  horiz< 
pressure  on  one  quadrant,  AB,  of  the  circle.    Then 

Px  =  Py=  T  =  pr. 

If,   then.  Pa:'  and   Py'  be  the   total  vertical  and   horiz< 
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•68,  respectively,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  ellipse,  as  -4,£,  and 
and  Tx  be  the  vertical  thrust  on  the  rib  at  B^  or  ^,,  and 
B  horizontal  thrust  at  A^  or  ^„  by  the  principle  of  trans- 
ion 

:zP^'z=Px=T=ipr'y       Ty'   z=i  Py':=zyPy^yT^ypr\       (380) 

means  that  the  total  thrusts  are  as  the  axes  to  which  they  are 

I 

iin,  let  P'  =  T'  be  the  total  pressure  parallel  to  any  semi- 

er  of  the  ellipse,  O^D^  or  OJ)^,  on  the  quadrant  J9,C,  or 

which  force  is  also  the  thrust  of  the  rib  at  (7,  or  0^ ,  the  ex- 

Y  of  the  diameter  conjugate  to  0,Z>,  or  0,/>,:  making  0^D^ 

>,  =  r,,.then 

P'  =  r  =  -*P  =  pr,i (390) 

total  thrusts  are  as  the  diameters  to  which  they  are  parallel. 
Lce  the  intensities  are  equal  to  the  total  pressures  divided  by 
jas  over  which  they  are  distributed,  these  areas  being,  respec- 
for  the  conjugate,  horizontal,  and  vertical  pressures  on  the 
jal  arch  of  unity  in  length,  cr  and  r^ ,  then  the  intensities 
i  py  are  as  follows : 

i"'  =  ^  =  ^;  py'  =  ^  =  rP'   ■   .  .  (391) 


r'  and  r  are  the  axes  or  horizontal  and  vertical  semi-diame- 
^ely, 
pr' 


r 
!  the  ellipse,  respectively,  then  y  =  — ,  and  equations  (391) 


ejp/  =  -^  and  py^  =  — .     Hence 


p^^rp  ^pr^  _  r^^ 

py'^  r'   '    r  "  r'*^ ^^^^^ 

means  that  the  intensities  of  the  principal  pressure  are  to 
ther  as  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch  to  which 
re  parallel. 

len,  to  adapt  an  elliptic  arch  to  uniform  vertical  and  horizon- 
assures,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  arch  must  be  the  square 
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ot  of  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  ] 

.  And,  similarly,  we  could  prove  that  th 
the  direction  of  a  given  diameter  is  dir 
versely  as  the  conjugate  diameter;  or^ 
dr  of  conjugate  pressures  are  to  each  ot 
injugate  diameters  of  the  elliptic  rib  i 
irely  parallel. 

The  elliptic  arch  is  obviously  the  form 
ithout  material  error  we  may  consider  1 
injugate,  but  as  principal  stresses,  respe 
mtal,  and  each  as  uniform  in  its  own  di 
1  fact,  tunnels  are  usually  a  portion  of  t 
627.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  pressure 
the  arch  the  thrust  must  be  constant  8 
ily  vary  by  the  application  of  a  tangent 
id  the  radius  of  curvature  is  inversely  ai 

T  =  pp  =  A  consta 

hich  is  expressive  of  the  condition  of  a  ( 
rm  normal  pressure. 

The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  ellipse  ai 
g  equations,  using  same  symbols  as  b 


id  at  B,  or  5, 


Py  =  ^  =  yr 


P«  =  —  =  -. 


Equation  (394)  is  used  in  connecti< 
trust  around  a  curved  dam. 

The  circular  and  elliptic  arch,  or  soi 
tter,  such  as  the  basket-handle  arch,  wj 
rcular  portions  of  different  radii  which 
ate  very  closely  to  the  actual  ellipse,  arc 
ches  are  usually  constructed. 
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.  The  hydrostatic  arch  is  formed  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrium 
I  normal  pressure,  but  not  of  uniform  intensity,  as  in  a  fluid 
ensity  of  the  pressure  varies  as  the  depth  of  the  point  of 
h  at  which  the  pressure  is  exerted  below  the  water  surface. 
J  geostatic  arch  is  the  true  form  of  an  arch  acted  upon  by  the 
e  of  a  mass  of  earth,  in  which  not  only  are  the  conjugate 
ty,  but  they  are  also  inclined  to  each 

don  of  both  of  these  subjects  is  intri- 
der  can  find  these  subjects  fully  dis- 
Mechanics. 

I  simple  and  important  relations  and 
)r  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  theory 

J  seen  that  under  the  action  of  a  nor- 
sssure  of  equal  intensity  the  total  thrust  on  the  ring  or  arch 
bant  for  all  points,  and,  likewise,  that  the  radius  of  curvature, 
varies  directly  as  the  thrust  and  inversely  as  the  pressure,  is 
nstant;  i.e.,  the  curve  of  the  arch  is  a  circumference  of  a 

(  Hydrostatic  Arch, — If,  while  the  direction  of  the  pressure 
lal  to  the  ring  at  every  point,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
«rith  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface,  and  is  equal 
intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  at  that  same  point,  we  have 
ition  of  actual  fluid  or  water  pressure  on  the  ring. 
3  linear  arch  suited  to  this  condition  of  pressure  is  called  the 
tatic  arch.  Then,  from  equation  (394),  the  radius  of  curva- 
any  point  is 

P  =  ^, (396) 

ries  inversely  as  the  intensity  p  of  the  pressure,  it  will  also 
versely  as  the  depth  below  the  water  surface, 
in  Fig.  265(a),  YOY^  represents  the  surface  of  the  water; 
a  linear  arch  in  equilibrium  under  the  pressure  of  water; 
least  depth,  or  depth  of  the  crown  A  =  OA  below  the  sur- 
•^  =  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown;  OF,  =  XC  =  y,  and 
Y^C^x^  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  any 
7  on  the  arch,  the  origin  0  being  taken  at  the  intersection  of 
cjal  line  (drawn  upwards  from  the  crown  A)  and  the  surface 
water  YOY^y  the  length  of  the  arch  perpendicular  to  the 
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aiie  XOY  being  unity;  the  radius  of  cu 
the  ring  =  r;  w  =  the  weight  of  a  unit  c 
the  liquid  or  water,  the  pressure  of  whi( 
ad  on  the  arch :  Then  the  intensities  of  th 
re  on  the  arch  are  equal  to  the  weight  of 
juid  by  its  depth  below  the  surface. 

Hence  at  A  the  intensity  of  the  normal 
and  at  any  point  C  the  intensity 

Since  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  varies 
hile  the  radius  of  curvature  varies  invei 
rust  of  the  arch  is  a  constant  quantity, 

T  =  'p^r^  =  wx^T^  ^pr  =^  wxr^  (since  -  = 

om  which  follows  the  relation 

xr  =  x^r^.     . 

The  property  of  having  the  i*adius  of  c 
)rtional  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  tl 
e  curve  to  be  drawn  by  joining  a  series 
he  shorter  the  arcs  the  closer  the  appr 
irve. 

At  some  point  B  or  B^,  Fig.  265(o),  the 

E,  Y, 


Pro.  865 

it  continues  to  curve  downward  to  some  ] 
aches  its  greatest  depth  and  has  its  leai 
rem  these  points  it  curves  upward  and  up 
ould  form  a  series  of  similar  curves.  Ob\ 
the  curve  or  arch  suitable  for  supporting 
irough  AtoB^,  the  curve  being  vertical 
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orizontal  at  A,  its  highest  point  or  crown,  where  its  radius  of 
bure  is  greatest. 

0.  Considering,  then,  the  portion  of  the  curve  BAB^  in  Fig. 

1,  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  vertical  pressure  on  the  semi- 
iCB  must  be  sustained  by  the  thrust  Toi  the  arch  at  j9;  and 
I  tire  horizontal  pressure  by  an  equal  horizontal  thrust  7' at  A, 
ertical  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  any  point  C,  at  a  depth  x 
the  surface,  on  an  infinitely  small  horizontal  area  dy  is  wxdyy 
16  total  vertical  load  above  the  semi-arch  ACB  will  be 


W^=^  I  wxdy 


Bn  the  points  A  and  By  whose  co-ordinates  are,  respectively, 
and  x^y  y^.    Hence 

xdy; 
.•.  xr  =  ic.r,  =  /  xdy  =  area  OACBE.      .    .    (398) 

words,  the  area  of  the  figure,  bounded  by  the  surface  of  the 
YfiYy  the  curve  of  the  semi-arch  AC  By  and  the  vertical 
Ltes  at  its  extremities,  namely,  the  shortest  and  longest  ordi- 
respectively  OA  and  EB,  is  equal  to  the  constant  product  of 
jrtical  ordinate  of  the  curve  by  the  radius  of  curvature  at  its 
aity,  or  xr  =  x^r^  =  x^r^, 

1.  Similarly,  the  vertical  pressure  on  any  portion  of  the  arch, 
ai  -4  to  C,  is 

W=w  I  xdyy 

is  supported  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust  on  the 
ing  at  the  point  (7,  Fig.  265(a),  which  is  7"  sin  i*;  a  being 
igle  of  inclination  of  the  linear  arch  at  the  point  C  to  the 
n.    Hence 

/V  WX  T 

xdy  =  WXT  sin  a  =  wx^r^  sin  a  =  —     °  °     ; 

.'.  xr  sin  a  =  a;,r,  am  a  =  I  xdy.      .    .    .    (399) 
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Or,  in  words,  the  area  between  the  shortest  vertical  ordi 
OA  =  x^  and  the  other  vertical  ordinate  a;  =  Y^C,  the  curve 
and  the  surface  Y^OY,  i.e.,  the  area  OACY^y  is  the  continued  p 
uct  of  any  vertical  ordinate  by  the  radius  of  curvature  and 
sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  linear  arch  at  the  point  w 
vertical  ordinate  is  x, 

632.  The  horizontal  pressure  on  the  semi-arch  ABC  is  equi 
that  exerted  by  a  fluid  on  the  vertical  plane  AD  submerged  i 
its  upper  edge  being  at  a  distance  OA  =  x^  below  the  surfac 
the  water  and  its  lower  edge  at  a  distance  OD  =  a;,  below  the  g 
surface.  (Since  this  is  a  rectangular  surface  whose  length  is  u 
and  height  x^  —  x^,  its  area  is  =  ic,  —  x^y  and  its  centre  of  gravi 

X       1     2! 

at  a  point  x^  +  ^(a;,  —  a;„)  =  -^-^- — -  below  the  water  surface;  he 

from  the  principle  of  paragraph  588,  Art.  XLIII,  the  total  prea 
on  this  surface 


X,   —  X, 


-  =  w  /  pax 


This  pressure  is  balanced  by  the  thrust  (horizontal)  T^  at 
crown  A ;  hence 


a:*  —  a;*  x*  —  x^ 

T^  =  wxr  =  wx^r^  =  ^-^—^ — ^    or    xr  =  x^r^  =  -^ — - — - 


hence 


^,  =  ^^0*  +  ^^0^, ( 


From  this  equation  we  find,  when  the  depth  of  the  crown  b< 
the  water  surface  and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown 
known,  the  depth  of  the  point  B  =  x^  below  the  surface;  tha 
the  point  where  the  curve  becomes  vertical  can  be  determined. 

Similarly,  the  horizontal  pressure  on  the  portion  of  arch  bet\^ 
Cand  B  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  a  portion  of 
plane  JTD,  whose  area  is  a:,  —  x,  and  whose  centre  of  gravity  be 

the  surface  is  -^ — ;  hence  total  pressure 


X'  —  X' 
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3  must  be  balanced  by  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
)f  the  arch  at  (7  =  T'  cos  a.    Hence 

T  ooB  a  =  wxr  cos  a  =  wx^r^  cos  a  =  w-^—^ — •       (402) 


2      '       •     •     ' 
jives,  for  the  value  of  any  vertical  ordinate  x, 


(403) 


=  Va;,*  —  2a;^rp  cos  a  =  Va;/  +  2.'Cprp(l  —  cos  a) 


= /a:;  +  4a;.r,  sin"  |,    .    .    .     (404) 

abstituting  the  value  of  x^  from  eq.  (401),  and  recollecting 

-  cos  nr  =  2  sin*  ^a. 

m  equation  (403)  we  can  write  for  any  ordinate  x'. 


2 


—  =  x^r^  cos  a'; 


X*  —  7? 
nbining  -^-^ —  =  x^r^  cos  a  by  subtraction,  we  find 

a;"  —  a;'  =  2a;,rp(cos  a  —  cos  a') ; .     .    •    .     (405) 

iifference  between  the  squares  of  any  two  vertical  ordinates 
18  the  difference  of  the  cosines  of  the  respective  inclinations 
ire  at  their  lower  ends. 

m  equation  (405),  since  at  the  crown  the  cosine  of  the  incli- 
is  unity, 

1-C08«  =  28in'ia  =  l _L=^  =  ?L=^.     (4O6) 

»  several  properties  of  the  hydrostatic  arch  thus  determined 
expressed  by  one  formula, 

/•        ^         sm  a  2  2  cos  a 


xr 


2 (cos  a  —  cos  or')* 


(407) 
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These  different  properties  can  be  expressed  in  words,  by  s 
reading  the  meaning  of  the  different  factors  in  each  term, 
which  are  equal  to  the  depth  of  any  point  below  the  liquid  si 
multiplied  by  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  =  xr, 

632a.  Geostatic  Arch. — A  linear  arch  which  is  suited  to  si 
a  pressure  similar  to  that  of  earth  is  called  a  geostatic  ar( 
was  fully  explained  in  Art.  XLII,  in  which  the  conditions  of 
ure  in  a  mass  of  earth  in  equilibrium  were  shown  to  be  that  < 
conjugate  pressures  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  the  intensity  ( 
vertical  pressure  being  simply  proportional  to  the  weight  < 
material  per  unit*  of  volume  and  to  the  depth  of  the  conj 
plane  (which  is  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  earth-mass)  belo 
surface,  and  acting  on  a  unit  of  area  of  the  conjugate 
whether  inclined  or  horizontal.  The  intensity  of  the  conj 
pressure,  acting  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  on  a  unit  area  ( 
vertical  plane,  bears  a  certain  constant  ratio  to  the  vertical  inte 

but  not  equal  to  it,  i.e.,  ^  =  y^,  a  constant.    (See  equation  ( 

Px 

If  the  slope  of  the  earth  mass  has  an  inclination  6^  to  ho 
then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure,  at  a  given  dep 
will  be 

pgf  =  w'x'  cos  6^; 

w'  being  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  earth. 
The  conjugate  pressure,  then,  from  equation  (393), 

=  py'  =  y^w'x'  cos  ft 


Let  us  suppose  a  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  vertical  and  hori; 
<jo-ordinates  are  x  and  y,  to  be  subjected  to  the  pressure 
material  whose  weight  w  per  cubic  foot  is  w  =w'  cos  ft  Thei 
given  point  in  this  arch,  whose  depth  is  x^  x'  below  the  su 
we  have,  from  equations  (408),  (409), 

p^=z  py  =  wx  =  yw'x'  cos  6  =  yp^  =  — •  •     • 

If,  as  in  Fig.  265(5),  we  transform  by  parallel  projectio 
hydrostatic  arch  (a),  so  that  while  the  vertical  ordinates  r 
equal  the  conjugate  ordinate  of  any  point  in  (6)  shall  bear  1 
horizontal  co-ordinate  in  (a)  of  the  corresponding  point  the 
y,  then 

x-=^  x'  and  y'  =  yy 
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Che  total  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures  in  the  hydrostatic 
between  two  given  points  will  be,  respectively, 

Px  =  fpt^yy     Py-  fprA^\  ....    (412> 

the  total  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  on  the  arc  between 
iwo  corresponding  points  in  the  transformed  arch  (J)  will  be 

P/  =  y^/dy',     Py'^fpy'dx\    .    .    .     (413) 

lubstituting  in  equations  (412),  (413)  the  values  of  the  terms  in 
tions  (410),  (411),  namely, 

P'  ^^>    Py-yPyy     dx'=zdx,    dy' =^  ydy, 

B  results 

=  fpxdy,    PJ  =  j^-^ydy  =  Jp^y\    .'.  P^  =  P/.   (414) 

=  fpydx,     Py'  =  fypydx)     /.  Py'  =  yPy.      .     .     .     (415) 

Che  relations  between  the  total  pressures  in  the  same  direction 
the  same  as  between  the  co-ordinates,  equation  (411),  of  the 
curves  (a)  and  (6),  Fig.  265. 

^Consequently  the  transformed  arch  is  such  a  parallel  projection 
le  original  arch  under  forces  represented  by  lines  which  are  the 
esponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
38  acting  on  the  original  arch;  and  therefore  it  is  in  equilihrio. 
133.  Then,  since  total  vertical  pressure  in  the  two  arches  is 
same,  the  total  vertical  thrust  at  the  points  B,  B\,  B^,  and  B, 
.  265),  will  be  equal,  and  equal  to  the  pressures 

P^  =  P^'=T, (416) 


Jut  since  the  total  horizontal  pressures  are  different,  having  the 

P  ' 
>  -^  =  Yj  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  thrusts  in  (ft)  to  that  in 

"y 
nust  have  the  same  ratio;  or,  calling  the  crown  thrust  in  (ft)  at 
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■ .  > 

iemi-axes  of  an  ellipse  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the 
currature  at  extremities  of  the  semi-axes,  respectively,  or 
.r,:r,;  ^  _ 

...  J  =  al/li  =  (a;.-a;.)i/-J.     .    .    .    (419) 

>ugh  approximation  is  to  make  y,  =  6;  this,  however,  gives 
too  large  a  value  to  y, ,  and,  more  accurately,  y,  =  j^^b. 

t/.=tt(^.-^o)/j (420) 

greatest  and  least  depths  below  the  sur- 
the  half  span  y^ ,  or,  with  the  rise  a  = 
5an  find  the  proper  depths  x^  and  x^.  A 
is  to  make  y,  as  follows : 

y'  =  *-35^'    ^^   *  =  y'  +  -fc 
ence  follows 

,  A  semicircular  or  semi-elliptic  arch  may  have  its  con- 
thrust  approximately  determined  by  considering  it  to  be 
to  a  geostatic  arch. 

iie  half  span  of  the  arch  in  question  is  y,  and  the  depths 
load  at  its  crown  and  springing  x^  and  x^,  respectively,  and 
d  vertical  load  at  the  springing  =  P„  then  from  eq.  (420)  or 
[etermine  the  half  span  y^  of  a  hydrostatic  arch  for  the 

x^  and  ir,;  let  y,  =  yy^,or  —  =  y,  be  the  ratio  of  the  half 

the  actual  arch  to  that  of  the  hydrostatic  arch;  then  con- 
Lg  by  parallel  projections  an  arch  having  the  same  vertical 
es  and  loads,  but  altering  its  conjugate  ordinates  and  its 
in  the  ratio  y\  and  since  both  the  vertical  and  conjugate 
in  a  hydrostatic  arch  is  equal  to  the  load,  the  approximate 
tte  or  horizontal  thrust  in  the  given  semi-elliptic  arch 
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I  thrust  at  the  springing 

r=p 


ly  mathematical  discussion  OJ 
us  into  a  labyrinth  of  higher  a 
functions^  transcendental  equa 
^hich,  while  doubtless  true  fr 
f  would  not  be  of  any  practical  y 
no  real  existence,  and  the  nece 
iditions  of  loading,  supporting 
I  render  the  data  and  assumf 
ts  would  be  unreliable,  and  the 
>  solve  and  relations  to  satisfy  ^ 
ost  prohibitive.  For  such  com 
id  Mechanics, 
ions,  however,  lead  to  the  folk 

)cted  to  the  action  of  a  vertica 

Lorizontal  line  the  curve  of  the 

(see  paragraph  619).     This 

'  distributed  along  the  curve, 
that  of  the  common  catenar] 
he  depth  of  the  load  at  the  c 
curve,  being  equal  to  the  mo< 
cal  load  in  this  can  be  repre3( 
uch  liB  masonry,  having  a  unj 
g  surfaces  are  respectively  the  ( 
est  vertical  depths  of  the  curve 
>rizontal  surface  itself.  The  Ic 
the  least  depth  the  modulus  n 
nt  is  proportional  to  the  dep 

K)  that,  while  the  horizontal  shi 
as  in  the  original  curve,  the  ve 
Busity  of  the  loading  at  each 
f  we  can  alter  at  will  the  dep 

below  the  surface;  in  other  yi 
A  of  the  inverted  catenary  or 

(see  Fig.  264),  and  we  desi 
one  half,  one  third,  or  two  or 
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i,  it  is  only  necessary  to  alter  the  vertical  ordinates  of  each 
\  the  same  ratio^  and  the  resulting  curve  will  be  the  trans- 
catenary.  The  result  of  this  is  to  alter  all  vertical  forces 
ame  ratio,  but  all  horizontal  forces  remain  the  same,  both 
jommon  and  the  transformed  curve.     It  is  suited  for  the 

wholly  vertical,  and  whose 
another  transformed  cate- 

3  but  little  in  the  portions 
for  many  practical  purposes 

catenary  may  be  made  to 
rcular  arc. 
isity,  and  normal  at  every 

circle,  A  hollow  vertical 
mple  of  this  case,  or  a  hori- 
)pth  is  approximately  under 

[I  practice  from  the  fact  that 
removal  of  direct  support, 
eads,  or  tends  to  spread,  at 
;ontal  pressure  against  the 
)n  of  which  will  keep  the 
nsity  of  the  horizontal  and 
[ual,  which  is  the  condition 
,  the  thrust  being  uniform 

5  are  to  be  used  where  the 
either  greater  or  less  than 
may  be  either  inclined  or 

5ated  as  if  they  were  hydro- 
early  to  the  geostatic  arch. 


ART.  XLV. 

ON  OP  MASONRY  ARCHES. 

)w  be  made  to  apply  to  the  actual  con- 
eceding  principles,  and  to  explain  cer- 
;  follow  from  those  preceding;  also  the 
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manner  in  which  these  must  be  introduced  or  applied  in  ord 
the  equilibrium  of  the  arch  may  be  secured. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  curve  assumed  i 
intrados  of  the  arch,  the  direction  and  condition  of  the  L 
the  magnitude  and  directions  of  the  resulting  thrusts  at  the 
springing  and  any  other  point  between  the  two,  t/tere  a 
tain  general  principles  of  equilibrium  that  must  exist;  atio 
the  primary  and  essential  conditions  of  equilibrium  betw 
forcesy  internal  and  external,  acting  tipon  the  arch  do  no 
(whether  the  external  forces  or  pressures  arise  from  the  ] 
conditions  in  which  the  arch  is  placed  and  surrounded,  < 
result  of  applying  known  or  predetermined  loads  or  pressi 
one  or  more  points  of  the  arch),  then  in  such  cases  equil 
must  be  established  either  by  changing  the  form  of  the  arc) 
applying  forces,  pressures,  or  tensions,  of  proper  magn 
directions,  and  points  of  application. 

With  the  ideal  linear  arch  these  secondary  or  applied 
necessary  to  produce  equilibrium  may  or  can  be  determii 
more  or  less  difficult  mathematical  relations  and  equations 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy.  Their  determinatio 
respect  to  actual  arches  must  of  necessity  be  only  roughly  a] 
mate,  and  as  usual  a  good  margin  of  safety  must  be  pr( 
Here  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  it  is  not  good  engineering 
tice,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  construct  arches  with  the  mil 
possible  of  depth  or  thickness  of  ring-stones. 

638.  Regardless  for  the  present  of  the  exact  form  of 
adopted  for  the  intrados,  arches  may  be  divided  into  two  tyj 
those  in  which  the  arch  springs  or  rises  vertically  from  iti 
ment;  (2)  those  in  which  the  arch  springs  obliquely,  or  in  w 
tangent  line  to  the  curve  at  the  springing  makes  an  acute 
with  the  horizon. 

In  either  case  the  curve  at  the  crown  or  in  othe^r  words 
gent  to  the  curve  at  the  crown,  is  assumed  to  be  hori 
Where  this  is  not  the  case  the  actual  curve  will  be  a  paraU 
jection  of  the  former,"  and  the  thrusts  or  applied  forces 
altered  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  ordinates  of  the  trans 
curve  have  been  altered,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consic 
ther  such  cases. 

639.  In  Fig.  266  is  shown  the  type  of  arch  in  which  it  i 
vertically  from  the  abutments. 
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[n  Fig.  267  is  shown  the  type  in  which  it  springs  obliquely 

n  the  abutments. 

Only  the  semi-arch  is  considered  in  each  case,  and  the  same 

nition  of  terms  apply  to  both. 

rhe   first  type  may  be  either  a    full    semicircular,   elliptic, 

rostatic,  or  geostatic  arch. 

rhe  second  may  be  a  portion  or  a  segment  of  a  circular,  ellipti- 

or  geostatic  arch. 

BDFFis  the  abutment;  KACBmLK,  the  semi-arch  ring;  A  CB, 

soffit  or  intrados;  KLm  is  sometimes  called  the  extrados,  but 

in  the  sense  used  in  paragraph  620;  KhaA  is  one  half  of  the 

stone,  which,  together  with  abed, .  .  .  ghlk,  and  hlmBy  are  called 

Bsoirs;  ^  or  ^is  the  crown;  B  or  m,  the  springing  lines;  AO, 

rise;  BO,  the  half  span;  and  a  certain  distance  on  either  side 


(Co   ABOVTCWOWN 


Pig.  266. 


Fig.  267. 


ome  line  hg  in  the  two  drawings  are  the  haunches.  In  Fig.  266 
=  BO  =  rise  =  half-span  =  radius  of  curvature  of  all  points 
be  soffit,  for  a  full  centre  or  semicircular  arch.  But  the  radius 
es  at  each  point  for  an  arch  of  any  other  curve.  In  Fig.  267 
rise,  half  span,  and  radius  of  curvature  vary  according  to  the 
re  of  the  soffit,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  or  segment  of  the  arch. 
18  called  the  skew-back  when  meaning  the  inclined  surface  from 
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which  the  arch  springs;  often  it  is  applied  to  the  block  Bmts 
ing  the  capstone  of  the  abutment  upon  which  the  arch  rests. 
Fig.  267. 

The  thrusts  at  the  crown  A,  springing  B,  and  any  intei 
ate  point  C  are  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  called,  respective 
T^,  and  T;  the  angles  which  these  make  with  the  horizon t 
represented  by  the  letters  a,  a',  etc.  The  horizontal  comp< 
of  these  thrusts  are  T  cos  a,  T^  cos  a',  etc.  The  vertical  c- 
nents  are  T^  sin  «',;  Tsin  a^,  etc.  The  radial  lines  ah,  de,  i 
and  mB  are  the  joints.  The  backing  or  spandrel  filling  is  the 
masonry  or  concrete  resting  above  the  abutment  and  arcl 
The  spandrel-wall  is  built  over  and  flush  with  the  faces  or  ei 
the  arch  to  any  given  height;  intermediate  and  parallel  wa 
also  sometimes  built.  The  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crc 
commonly  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  soffit,  more  properly 
ever,  that  of  the  linear  arch;  to  this  the  curve  of  the  soffit  « 
approximately  conform,  which  should  be  confined  to  the  i 
third  of  the  arch-ring.     The  remark  applies  to  any  other  pou 

640.  Conditions  of  Stability. — It  is  evident  that  arch( 
fail  in  either  one  of  three  ways,  as  is  the  case  with  all  bloc 
structures,  as  follows: 

(1)  By  rotating  of  one  portion  of  the  arch  on  another  a 
some  axis.  This  axis  may  be  either  at  some  pomt  as  ^  ( 
intrados  or  h  on  the  extrados,  or,  as  is  usually  assumed,  a1 
point  on  the  joint  between  the  intrados  and  the  extrados. 

(2)  By  sliding  on  some  joint,  as  gh. 

(3)  By  crushing  of  the  material  composing  the  arch-ring. 

641.  So  long  as  the  resultant  pressure  at  any  joint  piero 
surface  of  the  joint  between  the  intrados  and  the  extrados 
could  be  no  rotation  either  around  an  axis  on  the  soffit  or  < 
extrados  if  the  material  of  which  the  arch-ring  is  compose 
incompressible;  but  to  provide  for  the  compressibility  o 
material,  it  is  necessary  that  the  resultant  should  not  pier( 
surface  of  any  joint  too  near  its  edges:  and  for  perfect  safet 
usual,  in  the  construction  of  arches,  to  control  the  direction 
pressure,  or  to  sufficiently  increase  the  depth  of  the  arch-rin 
this  point  shall  be  in  the  middle  third  of  the  joint.  When 
done  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  pressure  does  not  pi 
an  intensity  of  stress  at  any  point  exceeding  a  safe  resistai 
the  material  to  crushing,  the  stability  will  be  secured, 
stability  against  sliding  is  assumed  to  be  secured,  for  as  a  g 
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lial  joints  will  prevent  the  angle  between  the  resultant 
and  the  normal  to  the  joint  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose, 
le  direction  of  the  joint  can  be  so  changed  that  this  condi- 
I  be  fulfilled. 

Joint  of  Rupture. — That  joint  at  which  the  tendency  to 

the  extrados  is  called  the  joint  of  rupture.    This  joint 

ng,  or  at  any  intermediate  point. 

rupture  as  the  point  of  the  arch 

)f  the  thrust  along  it  is  a  maxi- 

3xplained  and  better  understood 

lie  total  conjugate  thrust  of  an 
horizontal  or  inclined,  as  the  case 
erted  between  one  semi-arch  and 
plied  at  the  point  from  which  the 
through  the  material  of  the  span- 

f  such  a  figure  as  to  be  balanced 
re  is  wholly  vertical,  its  conjugate 
)int  from  which  it  springs,  and  is 
mt  of  the  thrust  along  the  arch, 
ughout  its  whole  extent."  This 
Qt  horizontal  thrust,  as  discussed 

\  vertically  from  its  abutment,  the 
B  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch  only, 
erted  wholly  through  the  spandrel, 
ugate  thrust  is  exerted  partly  at  the 
through  tlie  spandrel.  In  the  com- 
iugate  horizontal  components  of  the 
•e  not  considered. 

16,  the  crown  A  is  horizontal  and 
at  that  point  is  vertical,  we  find, 
horizontal  thrust  along  the  arch  at 
Dg  the  horizontal  thrust,  /?„  the  inten- 
that  point,  and  r^  the  radius  of  cur- 
d  y  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  of  any 

tan  a'  =  -/,  and  a'  =  arc  cot -,-  is 
do-  ax 

0  to  the  horizon. 

portion  of  the  arch  between  the  ori- 
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gin  or  crown  A  and  the  point  0.  If,  then,  at  C  we  draw  a  vc 
line  =  Px,  and  a  line  T  tangent  to  the  curve,  completing  tl: 
angle  of  forces,  we  find,  for  the  value  of  T, 

7'=-:^  =  P:.co8eca'  =  P^^     .    . 
sm  a'  dz 

in  which  ds  denotes  the  increment  of  the  arc  AC. 
The  horizontal  component  of  T  is 

T  cos  a'  =  P    cotan  a'  =  P^^.      ,     . 

It  is  evident  that  for  equilibrium  T^  must  be  equal  to  T  o 
If  it  is  not,  then  a  horizontal  pressure  must  be  applied  to  the 
between  A  and  C,  which  will  make  up  the  difference,  in  ore 
produce  equilibrium.  This  difference  must  be  applied  so  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly,  according  as  T^  >  T  go8  a'  or  T^ 
cos  a',  respectively.  This  difference  is  called  the  conjugate 
sure  necessary  to  producee  quilibrium.     Calling  it  Fy,  we 

Py  =  T,—  T  cos  a'  =  T,  —  Px  cotan  a'  =T,-  P^. 

And  if  this  equation  be  fulfilled  for  every  point  of  the  ai 
will  be  stable  or  balanced. 

644.  If  T^>  T  cos  a\  then  Py  is  positive,  and  an  inward 
ure  must  be  applied  equal  to  the  difference.     If  we  find  a  joii 
tween  A   and   C  where   Py  =  0,  i.e.,  T^'=-  T  cos  a,  no  ii 
pressure  need  be  applied  between  that  point  and  the  crown, 
the  value  of  Py  will  be  positive  as  we  approach  the  springing 
By  at  which  point  T  cos  a'  =  0  and  Py  =  T^ ,  and  we  must ; 
an  inward  conjugate  pressure  Py  equal  to  3^<,,the  crown  tl 
This  is  provided  for  by  building  up  a  mass  of  rubble  mason 
concrete  on  the  top  Fm  of  the  abutment,  which,  by  its  reeis 
to  compression,  supplies  the  requisite  conjugate  pressure  to  pn 
equilibrium;  or  the  form  of  the  arch  must  be  changed  to  a 
which  would  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  loading  assumec 
then  the  conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  would  be  constar 
equal  to  the  thrust  of  the  crown  down  to  the  springing,  the 
jugate  thrust  being  only  exerted  at  the  springing. 

645.  If, on  the  contrary,  7" cos  a'  >  7'^,,then  Py  in  eq.  (42 
comes  negative,  and  an  outward  horizontal  pressure,  or,  mor( 
veniently,  a  tension  must  be  applied  in  order  to  produce  ec 
rium.    In  Fig.  266  and  from  eq.  (425),  it  is  evident  that  Py  cai 
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oegative  at  some  point  not  very  far  from  the  crown;  and 
liance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  adhesion  and  tenacity  of  the 
iron  cramps,  bolts,  or  hoop-iron  should  be  used  to  fasten 
the  spandrel  masonry  and  the  arch-stones.  By  such  means 
can  be  given  to  arches  whose  curve  does  not  correspond 
required  conditions  of  loading.  It  is  better  to  avoid  these 
values  of  the  intensity  py  of  the  total  conjugate  pressure 

thematically  (see  Kankine^s  Applied 
i  202)  that  for  every  circular  linear 
bhe  loading  above  the  crown  is  less 
there  will  be  negative  values  of  the 
>wn,  showing  that  outward  horizontal 
3d  to  presene  equilibrium. 
I  be  some  point  or  a  certain  value  for 
It  is  evident  that  at  this  point  the 
a  negative  maximum;  and  from  eq. 
reached,  the  horizontal  component  of 
i  a',  must  attain  a  positive  maximum 
etermination  of  this  point  can  only 
by  satisfying  a  transcendental  equation,  and  can  therefore 
determined  by  approximation  and  successive  substitutions, 
this  point,  or  where  the  angle  a'  satisfies  the  transcen- 
quation  referred  to  above,  where  the  intensity  py  is  nothing, 
5  the  conjugate  tension  —Py  is  a  maximum.     Below  this 
ly  is  it  necessary  to  provide  a  conjugate  pressure  from  with- 
he  construction  of  a  solid  backing,  whether  the  pressure  is 
ill  the  way  down  througli  the  spandrel  or  only  at  the  spring- 
be  joint  at  which  py   is    zero,  or  where    the    conjugate 
mt  of  the  thrust  is  ^  maximum,  is  called  the  joint  or 
rupture. 

xpanding  or  contracting  the  dimensions  of  a  circular  arch, 
3  transformed  into  an  elliptic  arch,  which  will  be  in  equi- 
under  the   forces  applied   to   the  circular  arch   in  the 
[g  discussion. 

►f  the  preceding  principles  and  equations  apply  to  the  seg- 
irch.  Fig.  267,  as  well  as  to  Fig.  266. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  an  arch 
;ted  as  shown  in  Figs.  266  and  267  tends  to  fail  by  settling 
ig  at  the  crown  and  spreading  outward  at  the  haunches,  or 
tion  of  the  arch  below  the  joint  of  rupture;  and,  with  the 
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completed  arch  composed  of  its  two  haly< 
the  crown,  the  tendency  is  to  break  intc 
segments,  extending  from  the  crown  to  t 
inwards  or  downwards,  opening  at  the 
on  the  eztrados  at  the  joint  of  mptnre,  ai 
arch  below  the  joint  of  rupture,  revolving 
intrados  at  the  springing. 

This  mode  of  failing  is  characteristi 
arches.  In  such  arches,  therefore,  it  is  d 
ing  up  to  or  above  the  highest  possible  p 
ture,  which  is  rarely  found  above  that  j< 
of  45°  with  the  horizon.  Above  this  poi 
off  to  the  crown,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  26 

648.  In  pointed  arches,  the  condition 
tendency  is  for  the  two  upper  segments  tc 
dos  at  the  crown,  on  the  intrados  at  the 
the  two  lower  segments  to  revolve  inwarc 
at  the  springing.  Therefore  a  sufficieE 
above  the  crown,  or  the  lower  segments  i 
backing. 

649.  The  exact  determination  of  th 
rupture  is  difficult,  and  only  possible  by  f 
tions  in  the  more  general  cases  of  arch  c< 
remark  applies  to  the  determination  of 
the  horizontal  conjugate  pressure  P^,  i 
each  and  every  point  of  the  arch  for  any , 
and  form  of  arch  adopted. 

Mr.  Rankine  states  that  the  joint  of 
of  circular  arches  which  occur  in  pract 
those  joints  which  make  angles  of  35°  i 
and,  consequently,  if  the  backing  is  carri 
makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  i 
to  insure  stability,  provided  that  portion 
this  point  and  the  crown,  which  may  be 
shall  be  stable  when  under  the  action  of 
line  of  pressures  must  lie  within  the  lim 
its  thickness ;  and  he  gives  the  following 
thickness  of  the  arch  has  been  determine 

Make  the  depth  of  the  lowest  poin 
unloaded  portion  of  the  arc  below  its  hig 
tion  between  the  thickness  of  the  arch-i 
intrados. 
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f  x  is  this  depth  =  AT,  Fig.  266,  assuming  the  backing  as  not 
ading  above  X,  AKihe  thickness  of  the  arch-ring  =  ^',  r'  the 
IS  of  the  extrados  OK,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  intrados  AO, 


f  =  r'  --r;    x=  Vt'r  =  v'rV  —  r\ 


(426) 


60.  In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  application 
iie  preceding  principles  and  formulsB  it  will  be  necessary  to 


>]iJo«at6  Coordinate  Plane 


e  the  arch-ring  (Fig.  266)  from  the  joint  of  rupture  LC 
I  to  the  springing  line  or  joint  mB  into  a  series  of  voussoirs, 
at  a  horizontal  line  touching  any  joint,  as  XC,  at  its  intersec- 
with  the  soffit  will  touch  the  next  joint  below,  NQ,  at  its 
section  with  the  cxtrados;  and  similarly  for  the  other  joints, 
own  in  Fig.  268.  Then  the  sum  of  the  vertical  projections  of 
lurfaces  of  the  joints  will  form  a  continuous  surface  as  of  a 
h  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  unity,  or  for  con- 
duce call  it  the  line  as. 

t  the  joint  of  rupture  dC,  if  the  thrust  T  pierces  this  joint  at 
bird  of  dC  from  C,  the  pressure  on  this  joint  at  the  outer  edge 
1  be  zero,  and  the  joint  will  be  on  the  point  of  opening  at  d  if, 
usual,  the  adhesion  and  tenacity  of  the  mortar  are  disregarded. 

T 
mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  the  joint  is  -^-^  its  least 
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2T 

value  is  zero  at  rf,  its  maximum  is    vp  at  C.     The  horizontal 

ponent  of  2"  is  7'  cos  a.    This  is  distributed  over  the  vertical 

-,     '.                .   X       .      .    jTcos  or    .,    ,      ^  . 
face  ao;  its  mean  intensity  is r — ,  its  least  is  zero  at  a, 

its  greatest  is t —  at  b. 

If  at  this  joint  7'  cos  a  <  7\ ,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  1 
unbalanced  horizontal  force  equal  to  T^  —  T  cos  a,  and  rot 
outward  of  the  portion  of  the  arch-ring  would  take  place  ar 
some  axis.  This  must  then  be  balanced  by  the  application 
pressure  acting  from  without  to  within.  This  pressure  is  Py 
—  T  cos  a.  This  pressure  must  be  distributed  over  ab  in  ex 
the  same  manner  that  T  cos  a  was  distributed,  that  is,  toti 
must  be  directly  opposed  to  T  cos  a;  which  means  that  py 
intensity  of  Py  on  ab,  must  be  zero  at  a,  and  have  its  max! 
value  at  b,  which  shows  that  at  the  point  of  rupture  d  the  inte 
of  the  conjugate  pressure  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium 
be  zero. 

At  the  joint  NQ  there  is  a  thrust  T'  and  a  Jiorizontal  cc 
nent  P  cos  a'  of  different  amounts  from  those  at  clC.  For 
T'  may  be  greater,  T'  cos  a'  may  be  less  than  the  correspoi 
pressures  at  dC;  and,  as  seen  from  the  position  of  the  line  of  ] 
ure  cc^c^c^ ,  etc.,  c^  is  farther  from  Q  than  c,  is  from  C,  Ther 
the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  iV^is  greater  than  zero;  also,  T'  c 
which  is  distributed  over  bd  in  some  manner,  will  have  a  ser 
value  at  b  greater  than  zero;  but  for  this  joint  P/  =  T^  —  T'  a 
which  is  the  conjugate  pressure  necessary  to  balance  the  unbals 
force  T^—  T'  cos  a'^  and  must  be  distributed  over  bd  in  the 
manner  that  T  cos  a'  is  distributed  over  bd.  Here  the  intensii 
is  greater  than  zero  over  the  entire  surface  bd.  In  the  same  ma 
the  thrust  at  the  other  joints  below  should  be  treated.  We 
here  two  conditions:  (1)  that  for  each  joint  below  dC  and  incln 
it  there  is  an  independent  value  for  the  conjugate  pressure 
supplied  from  without,  namely,  P^ ,  Py,  Py'',  etc. ;  and  (2)  tha 

P    P  '   P  " 

intensities  of  these  pressures,  namely,  ~^,  -~  >--f-  =  respect 

jpy ,  'Py,  Py" ,  Kt^  all  positlvc,  cxccpt  for  the  least  intensity  p,  = 
the  one  point  d. 

651.  The  next  question  what  is  the  aggregate  of  all  of  \ 
pressures  Py  -\-  Py  +  Py',  etc.,  that   must  be  applied  fro 
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)  m',  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  resultant  conjugate 
>  Pjfr  that  must  be  applied  from  without  to  maintain  the 
equilibrio.  It  is  evident  that,  so  far  as  equilibrium  is  con- 
we  might  consider  that  portion  of  the  arch  above  the  joint 
are,  from  d  to  K,  removed,  and  the  horizontal  component 
bhrust  at  d  balanced,  and  balanced  alone,  by  the  sum  of 
irnally  applied  pressures  Py  +  Py'  +  P^",  etc.,  =  Pyr,  and 
n  could  only  reach  its  maximum  value  where  the  intensity 
ro.  Below  this  py  is  positive,  and  above  it  it  becomes  nega- 
^herefore  the  conclusion  is  self-evident  that  the  aggregate 
)  conjugate  pressures  will  have  its  maximum  when  distrib- 
3r  the  entire  surface  from  the  springing  to  the  joint  of  rup- 
',  at  which  point  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust 
t  also  be  a  maximum,  and  also  the  intensity  of  the  conju- 
issure  Py  is  zero.  If  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust 
imum  at  any  other  joint,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  apply 
I  pressures  up  to  that  joint.  So  then  we  are  forced  to  the 
ion  that  the  point  of  maximum  horizontal  component  of 
jst  in  an  arch-ring  is  the  joint  where  the  intensity  of  the 
lly  applied  force  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium  py  =  0, 
t  if  the  backing  is  built  up  to  that  joint,  equilibrium  and 

would  be  absolutely  secured. 

These  relations  can  be  expressed  algebraically  as  follows : 

y  -f-   Py     I   y      9    etc., 

r„  =  max  T  cos  a,  =  max  Px  cot  a  =  max  Px-y-     .     (427) 

dx 

total  amount  of  external  pressure  required  to  produce 
ium,  Px  being  the  vertical  component  of  the  thrust,  or  the 
rtical  load  from  the  crown  to  that  joint  (the  joint  of  rup- 
lere  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  is  a  maximum, 
intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  expressed  by 

_dPy_  d(         dy\ 

or  the  joint  of  rupture  becomes 

I  equation  when  solved  locates  the  point  of  rupture,  and  tlie 
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corresponding  value  Px  can  then  be  computed,  which  subst 
in  eq.  (427)  gives  H^ ;  and  where  the  conjugate  pressures  are 
zontal,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  value  of  a  obtained 

cot  or  =  ;^  which  satisfies  the  eq.  (428)  is  called  the  angle  o: 

Clx 

ture,  being  the  angle  which  the  tangent  line  at  the  joint  of  ri 
makes  with  the  horizon.     When  the  joint  of  rupture  is  at  the  < 

the  value  of  Px  is  nothing,  and  cot  a  =  cot  0  =  ^  =  in 

Eq.  (427)  gives  no  result,  but  in  such  cases  we  have  seen  th 
maximum  value  of 


^o=n=i^o^. 


This  is  the  case  when  we  are  considering  the  hydrostatic 
static,  or  circular  arch  under  uniform  normal  pressure. 

The  preceding  principles  and  relations  seem,  to  the  m 

mind,  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  conclusive  in  respect  t 

portion  of  the  arch  below  the  joint  of  rupture,  the  only 

culty  being  in  the  location  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  which  ( 

accurately  determined  for  the  ideal  linear  arch,  but  will  var; 

W 
the  values  given  to  Wy  x,  and  Y  in  the  equation  H  =  — ^, 

will  be  discussed  and  applied  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

653.  Theoretically  the  same  principles  are  applicable  t 
portion  of  the  arch  above  the  joint  of  rupture.  As  we  have 
the  point  of  maximum  horizontal  component  H^  of  the  thr 
the  arch-ring,  where  the  intensity  py  =  0  and  above  wh 
becomes  negative,  it  is  evident  by  this  fact  alone  that  ' 
longer  need  the  application  of  an  externally  applied  thrus 
that  we  require  an  externally  applied  pull  or  tension,  as  a 
ward  thrust  or  pressure  is  impracticable  unless  supplied  bj 
support  such  as  the  centring,  which  is  temporary  and  m 
removed.  We  must  therefore  either  rely  upon  the  adhesion 
mortar,  or  use  iron  rods  or  cramps  between  the  masonry 
arch-ring  and  the  spandrel-walls  above,  and  only  that  port 
these  walls  above  the  line  at  which  they  become  self-support 
available  for  the  purpose;  and  it  is  evident,  except  in  small 
with  relatively  high  spandrels,  that  the  application  of  extern; 
sile  supports  is  impracticable,  as  the  supporting  mass  must  hi 
reliably  self-fixed  and  permanent. 
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i.  The  condition,  then,  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  above  the 
>f  rupture  is  simply  as  follows:  It  rests  on  and  is  supported 
i  arch  and  its  backing  below  the  joint  of  rupture.  This  is 
ed  to  be  rigid;  and  even  thoagh  the  line  of  pressure  passes 
'  0  than  idCy  Fig.  268,  thereby  producing  an  actual  tension 
idency  to  open  at  the  edge  d,  the  opening  or  rupture 
t  take  place  by  the  outward  rotation  of  the  arch-ring  below 
dnt  dC:  therefore  the  arch  must  be  stable,  no  matter  how 
the  line  of  pressure  is  to  the  inner  edge  C  at  the  joint  of 
re  or  the  outer  edge  K  at  the  crown,  unless  by  compression 
;ual  crushing,  near  0  or  K,  the  material  of  the  arch-ring 
,  and  consequently  the  crown  sinks,  the  joint  dC  opening  at 
[  the  joint  KA  at  A  on  the  intrados.  The  practical  limita- 
0  this  increase  of  pressure  near  the  edges  J{  and  C  is  that  its 
;ity  shall  not  exceed  the  safe  unit  resistance  of  the  material 
3  arch-ring,  which  commonly  is  taken  at  one  eighth  to  one 
the  ultimate  strength ;  or,  as  more  commonly  practised,  it  is 
lered  safe  to  so  limit  the  centres  of  pressure  at  the  crown  and 
of  rupture,  as  well  as  at  intermediate  joints,  that  the  least 
ire  shall  not  be  less  than  zero,  and  the  greatest  more  than  twice 
ean  pressure.  This  condition  requires  that  the  line  of  press- 
lall  not  be  nearer  the  extrados  K  at  the  crown  than  iKA,  or 
r  the  intrados  C  at  the  joint  of  rupture  than  ^dC;  or,  in  other 
k,  that  the  line  of  pressure  between  the  crown  and  the  joint  of 
re  shall  be  found  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring, 
if  twice  the  mean  intensity  at  any  joint,  which  is  the  maxi- 
pressure  that  can  exist  at  any  point  in  it,  is  less  than  a  per- 

safe  resistance  of  the  material,  then  the  arch  will  be  stable, 
lankine  adopts  this  method  in  regard  to  the  portion  of  the  arch- 
above  the  joint  of  rupture,  as  preferable  to  any  means  of 

this  portion  of  the  arch  up  to  the  masonry  above  or 
aely  above,  while  not  abandoning  the  existence  or  activity  of 
ontal  conjugate  pressures.  And  if  in  any  proposed  arch  we 
)t  construct  the  line  of  pressure  entirely  within  the  middle 

of  the  arch-ring  above  the  joint  of  rupture,  the  thickness  of 
rch-ring  is  increased  until  the  line  does  lie  in  the  middle  third, 
r  theories  will  be  explained  later. 

W.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  arch 
gs  vertically  from  the  abutment  (Fig.  266)  the  value  of  Fy ,  the 
igate  thrust  for  the  horizontal  springing  joint,  is  zero,  and  the 
tant,  Pyr  =  Py'  +Py'  +  Py',  etc.,  =  n,,  is  exerted  entirely 
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through  the  spandrel  backing  above  the  springing.  But  is 
in  segmental  arches  (Fig.  267),  the  springing  joint  is  inclir 
of  the  conjugate  pressures  Py  is  exerted  through  the  abutm< 
the  others  through  the  spandrel  above.  In  all  other  theor 
value  of  Py  at  the  springing  is  the  only  horizontal  thrust 
nized,  and  is  taken  as  equal  to  the  assumed  thrust  at  the  en 
horizontal  conjugate  thrUst  exerted  by  the  backing  abov< 
oonsidered,  which  involves  the  practical  ignoring  of  the  ej 
of  a  joint  of  rupture.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  by  a  s< 
arithmetical  calculations,  the  value  of  the  maximum  hoi 
component  of  the  thrust  around  the  arch  is  determined,  w 
itself  locates  approximately  the  joint  of  rupture,  and  thij 
mum  component  is  assumed  as  the  least  crown  thrust  coi 
with  stability,  and  when  found  is  assumed  to  be  constant  tl 
out. 

656.  We  have  now  seen  the  manner  of  determining  t\ 
amount  of  the  externally  applied  pressure  exerted  by  the  n 
of  the  backing  below  the  joint  of  rupture,  including  that 
nent  exerted  through  the  abutment  at  the  springing  joii 
that  this  total,  the  resultant  of  which  we  have  called  Pyr  >  i 
to  H^ ,  the  maximum  hQrizontal  component  of  the  thrust 
arch-ring.  It  will  then  be  easy  to  find  an  equation  for  th 
of  Py ,  if  any  exists,  at  the  springing. 

If,  as  before,  py  is  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
point  X  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  that  is,  the  p 
the  surface,  supposed  to  be  horizontal,  of  the  water,  earth,  o 
material  over  the  arch,  then  p^x  is  the  pressure  on  any  elen 
area;  and  if  x^  is  the  depth  of  the  joint  of  rupture  and  x^ 
springing  below  the  same  plane,  then  the  total  conjugate  p 
which  is  exerted  between  the  depths  x^  and  a;, ,  not  includi 

component  H^  =  the  Py  at  the  springing,  if  any,  will  be 

which,  added  to  H^y  is  the  total  Pyr  =  H^.    Hence 

H,+  rpydx  =  H,,    and    H,^  H,--  Tp^x,  , 

which  gives  that  horizontal  component,  if  any,  at  the  spring 

Now  we  desire  to  find  the  point  of  application  of  the  re 

Pyr  =  H^,     Taking  moments   of  the  three  horizontal  foi 

pressures  in  equation  (430),  with  respect  to  ^n  axis  in  the  coi 
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'dinate  plane  from  which  x^  and  x^  are  measured,  and  calling 
listance  of  Py^-  or  its  equal  H^  below  this  plane  Xb^  we  have 


hence 


H,x^  =  H^Xb  -  rxi)^x\ 
H^Xb  =  H^x^  +  /  x'p^fix\ 

.'.Xb= P (431) 

b  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  component  H^  is  applied  at 
oint  of  rupture,  and  is  only  used  for  Pyr^  which  is  applied  at 
3I0W  the  co-ordinate  plane,  for  convenience  and  because  the 
are  numerically  equal.  We  now  know  the  magnitude,  the  di- 
on,  and  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  conju- 
pressure  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium  below  the  joint  of 
lire.  Therefore  the  pressure  is  completely  determined. 
67.  In  many  cases  the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  the 
isity  of  the  horizontal  conjugate  pressure,  and  the  point  of  ap- 
tion  of  the  total  conjugate  pressure  can  be  determined  readily 
I  the  form  of  the  arch  and  the  character  of  the  external  load 
:nown.  Iji  other  cases,  however,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
)raically  is  difficult  and  intricate.  For  these  cases  the  graphi- 
iiethods  are  preferred.  A  few  examples  will  further  elucidate 
'oregoing  principles  and  equations. 

Example  L  Circular  Arch  under  Normal  Pressure  of  Uniform 
%sity  p, — This  is  similar  to  fluid  pressure  in  having  the  inten- 
aqual  in  all  directions  and  at  all  points  on  the  arch.  (See  par- 
phs  624,  625,  627,  636.) 

ince  the  pressure  is  normal  at  every  point  there  can  be  no  tan- 
ial  components,  and  consequently  the  thrust  is  the  same  at  all 
bs. 

T,=  T=ff,=pr=:p,r,,      ....     (432) 

i  both  the  radius  of  curvature  and  intensity  are  the  same  at  all 
ts.  Also,  px=py=p.  The  point  of  maximum  horizontal 
ponent  is  evidently  at  the  crown,  since  the  crown  thrust  is 
1  to  the  total  thrust  in  the  arch-ring  at  any  other  point,  and 
;  therefore  be  greater  than  any  component  of  that  thrust.    For 
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convenience,  take  the  horizontal  conjugate  plane  co-ordinate 
gent  to  the  crown  of  the  arch:  then  x^^  t^*^  A\r^^^r.^  ^#  4.u^  ;«:, 
rupture,  which  is  at  the  crown,  below  tha 
There  will  be  two  caaee. 

Case  1.  Full-centre  or  Semicircular  2 
since  the  arch  springs  vertically  from  tb 
component  at  the  springing  is  zero.    Hei 

^.  =  0;    P^  =  H, 
and  equation  (431)  becomes 

£>  =  ♦*  xpydz  _    /**!  =  »•  a 
^„  j=  0      H^        Jx^  =  0 

That  is,  the  point  o4  application  of  the 
pressures  Pyr  =  -ff,  =  ^0  ^^  at  a  point  hi 
and  the  springing,  and  is  exerted  enti 
from  crown  to  springing.     (See  Fig.  266. 

Case  2.  Segmental  Arch  (see  Fig. 
springing  =  a,;  x^  =  0;  a:,  =  r  —  r  cos 

In  this  case  iT,  has  a  value  equal  to 

r,  cos  a,  =  pr  cos  a,  =  H^ 
and  substituting  in  equation  (431), 

'■= — k- 

it  becomes 

_  xj)r  cos  or,        /»*i  =  Ki  -  cob  «)  xpdx  _ 
^^'^         'pi'         '"*/y  =  o  pr 

—  jP^[^  cos  ^i(^  ~"  CQQ  ^i)   .  jpr[r(l  — 
""  j^  2j[/ 

=  r[cos  a,(l  —  cos  or,)  +  ^(1  —  cos  a 

We  then  have  the  total  conjugate  pre 

and  its  point  of  application  vertically  bel 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  conjugj 
ing  is  H^  =  H^  cos  a,  =  pr  cos  ry,.  The 
constant  throughout.    Joint  of  rupture  ii 
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case  a  part  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  exerted  through  the 
idrel,  and  a  part,  //,,  through  the  abutment  at  the  springing. 
Example  IL — if  by  transformation  the  circular  arch  be  con- 
ed into  the  elliptic  arch,  in  which  vertical  ordinates  remain  tho 
B  while  the  horizontal  ordinates  are  altered  in  the  ratio  of  y^ 
have  a  semi-elliptic  arch  under  conjugate  uniform  vertical 
sures  and  conjugate  uniform  horizontal  pressures  whose  inten- 

s  have  the  ratio  of  y^,  i.e.,  —  =  y^,     (See  equa.    (393),  para- 

)\i  626.) 

L'hen  with  a  rise  a  =  r  =  .r,  or  vertical  semi-axis,  and  a  hori- 
al  semi-axis  =  ;/«  =  yr;  //,  =  0,  since  the  arch  springs  ver* 
ly  from  its  abutment,  py  =  y^Px*  The  total  crown-thrust  is 
horizontal  intensity  py  multiplied  by  the  rise,  that  is,  p^  = 
}je'y  and  since  the  total  vertical  pressure  and  thrust  at  the 
aging  are  equal  to  /*, ,  the  total  horizontal  or  crown  thrust  is 
=  T^,  Hence  we  have  T^  =  yP^  =  p^^  =  ay^px.  The  maxi- 
n  component  H^  is  at  the  crown  and  =  T^  =  ay^Px*  Substi- 
ig  in  eq.  (431), 


/»x,  =  a  />jr,  =  a 

J  ^nh^^    J  ^'Yvxdx      . 

«^ur  =  0 _  «^Xo  =  0 a_ 


le  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  conjugate  pressure  is 
;he  rise  below  the  crown.  This  would  doubtlessly  be  the  con- 
m  of  a  tunnel  lining  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  at  very 
t  depths  below  tlie  surface  the  pressure  is  due  to  the  total 
3  of  earth  above,  as  in  such  a  case  the  height  of  the  tunnel 
Id  be  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  depth  below  the 
ace,  and  consequently  it  would  be  an  inappreciable  error  to  con- 
r  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  at  the  crown  and 
iging  to  be  the  same,  that  is,  a  conjugate  uniform  pressure 
I  crown  to  springing,  and  not  varying  witli  the  depth  as  would 
lie  case  when  tlie  pressure  height  is  limited,  as  will  be  seen  in 
[liscussion  of  tunnels. 

158.  In  the  preceding  examples  conditions  of  pressure  have 
I  assumed  that  rarely  exist  in  practice.  They  are  approximated 
I  those  cases  of  circular  arches  submerged  in  water  to  such  great 
hs  that  their  diameters  are  insignificant  as  compared  with 
B  depths,  and  also,  as  already  stated,  in  the  case  with  elliptic^ 
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arches  imbedded  to  great  depths  in  a  mass  of  earth.  In  this  con- 
nection^  an  interesting  example  of  a  tunnel-lining  is  the  Sydenham 
Tunnel,  Eng.;  it  was  of  horseshoe  or  elliptic  section,  constructed 
in  clay,  which  swelled  or  flowed  and  never  reached  a  condition  of 
stability  until  the  walls  were  thickened  and  the  section  was  practi- 
cally converted  into  a  circle.  This  will  be  alluded  to  in  another 
paragraph. 

We  will  now  apply  the  principles  to  a  few  arches  under  loads  or 
pressures  actually  occurring. 

Hydrostatic  Arch,  Example  IV. — In  this  form  of  arch  (see  Fig. 
265(a) ),  since  it  is  under  a  normal  pressure  but  of  varying  inten- 
sity, that  is,  under  actual  fluid  or  water  pressure,  it  is  evident  that 
the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane  must  be  above  and  not  touching 
the  crown,  as  in  the  preceding  examples,  since  from  the  equation 

characteristic  of  this  arch,  xr  =  x^r^  or  —  =  — ,  if  x^  =  0,  r^  is  infi- 

nite.  At  any  point  below  the  surface  in  a  fluid,  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  is  the  same  in  every  direction,  and  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  unit  of  volume  (i.e.,  w  =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water)  mul- 
tiplied by  the  depth  x\  Then  py  z=z  p^  :=z  p  =z  wx,  and  equation  (430) 
becomes,  since  H^  =  0, 


H,^n,a.  =  ^<^2^=T,, 


(435rt) 


as  the  crown-thrust  is  the  total  pressure  on  the  vertical  plane  AD. 
This  is  evident,  as  the  arch  springs  from  the  abutments  vertically, 
and  the  only  pressure  on  the  abutment  is  the  weight  of  the  water 
on  the  semi-arch  AB,  and  consequently  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  conjugate  thrust  H^  at  the  springing  B  is  zero,  and  the  con- 
jugate pressure  Py^-  is  exerted  through  the  backing  or  spandrel 
above  the  springing.  The  intensity  py  is  positive  for  all  points 
between  the  crown  and  springing. 

Then  equa.  (431)  becomes,  after  substituting  the  value  of  H^ 
from  equa.  (435«f), 

w  /   x'dx         , ,    ,  ,.        _     ,  , 

'^^~'  H'~-wk{x:^x:)-' ^x:-^xr  •  ^^^^^ 

which  corresponds  with  the  value  found  in  equa.  (354),  paragraph 
584  for  the  position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  on  a  plane  whose  upper 
edge  is  immersed  at  the  depth  x^  below  the  surface,  whether  in  water 
or  in  a  mass  of  earthy  material. 
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669.  Oeostatic  Archy  Example  V. — Referring  to  paragraph  632a, 
if  we  first  construct  a  hydrostatic  arch^  in  which  the  normal  inten- 
sity of  the  load  or  vertical  pressure  is  ypx'  =  yw'x'  cos  j  (instead 
of  «^  as  in  the  preceding  example),  as  the  weight  of  a  unit  yol- 
nme  of  the  material  now  loading  the  arch  i8W  =  yw'  cos  ;  if  the 
-conjugate  co-ordinate  plane  is  indined,  or  w  =  yw'  if  it  is  hori- 
zontal; then,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  arch, 

p^g  =  Pjf  =z  tox  =  yw'x'  cos  j  =  ypx\ 

I{.=  T,  =  ypx  =  yfp^y; (437) 

the  thrust  at  all  points  of  the  arch  being  the  same,  H^  (as  before) 
=  0,  and  Xff  having  the  same  value  as  in  equation  (436). 

But  if,  as  in  an  earth-mass,  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate 
thrust  is  not  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  or  load 
^t  any  given  point  below  the  surface,  though  bearing  a  fixed  ratio  to 
it,  say  y^y  so  that 

^  =  y\    or   p/  =  y^px'  =  y^wx  cos/,     .    .     (438) 
Px 

then  the  hydrostatic  arch  would  not  be  the  proper  form  for 
^quiUbrium.  But  if  we  transform  this  arch  so  that,  while  the  ver- 
tical co-ordinate  of  any  point  remains  the  same,  the  horizontal  or 
inclined  co-ordinate  of  the  new  arch  at  the  point  is  altered  in  the 
ratio  c,  then  a?  =  a;'  and  y'  =  cy.  The  effect  will  be  simply  to  alter 
the  horizontal  pressures  in  the  same  ratio,  while  the  vertical  press- 
ores  remain  the  same,  and  there  results  for  the  new  arch 

P^  =  P/;     Py'  =  cPy) (439) 

H.=  T,^yPx=y'wcoB/^^^^;.    .    .     (440) 
«od  from  equation  (431), 

/  y*px'dx^x       I   \'^xox^  cos  jdx 

•  y  w  cos  f-- — - — - 

_  y'w  cos  j    2 X*  -  jg.'  _  2 a;,'  -  x* 

~  y'w  cos  j  •  Zx,'-  X,'  ~  3  i,'  -  a:."    *    *     ^     *' 
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whicli  gives  the  position  of  the  conjugi 
lire  at  the  same  depth  as  iu  case  of  fli 
Ties  for  Retaining-walls,  paragraph  5^ 
660.  Semi-elliptic  Arch,  under  the 
as  the  semi-circular  arch,  Example  II] 
form  and  horizontal  pressures,  is  sim 
arch.     See  Fig.  264  {h  and  c),  in  whici 

the  semi-vertical  diameter,  and  the  1 
diameter  is  y^  =  0,^,  or  O^B^  (as  the 
ure  being  normal  and  of  uniform  inter 
The  total  horizontal  thrust  =  H^- 

H=T,:=apy  =  y\ 

in  which  Px  is  the  total  pressure  on  th 
cular  arch  =  pr.  As  the  semi-elliptic 
the  abutment,  the  vertical  pressure  is 
=  cPx  and  /T,  =  0,  as  there  is  no  c 
ttirust  at  the  springing.     Then  equatic 


/' 


ocpydx 
^    —  1.0 _  r 

""«-    II,       \ 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  is  desin 
arch  for  the  hydrostatic  arch  or  the  g 
may  be  used  for  most  practical  purpose 
ever,  we  may  make  //„,  in  eqs.  (437)-(4*J 
ratio  of  the  half  spans  of  the  elliptic 
Px  the  total  vertical  pressure  on  the  se 
tofal  vertical  pressure  on  either  abutm 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  all  of  the  examj 
is  at  the  crown,  which  is  therefore  the  ] 
thrust.  There  is  consequently  an  out^ 
the  arch-ring,  which  at  any  point  is  eqi 
tlie  thrust  T^  at  the  crown  and  the  con 
of  the  thrust  at  that  point  H^=  T  cos 
all  of  the  foregoing  equations,  the  spe( 
the  springing  line. 
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//j  is  zero  for  all  arches  which  spring  vertically  from  the  abut- 
ment. But  at  all  points  between  the  springing  and  the  crown  the 
outward  intensity  of  pressure  is  an  active  force,  equal  and  opposed 
to  the  inward  positive  intensity  pyy  which  represents  the  resistance 
of  the  backing  to  the  spreading  of  the  arch-ring.  This  total  re- 
sistance Pyr  is  never  negative;  consequently  the  ideal  linear  arch 
must  be  backed  up  from  the  springing  to  the  level  of  the  crown. 
That  this  may  not  be  necessary  in  actual  masonry  arches  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  to  the  stone  or  the 
tenacity  of  the  mortar  in  the  joints  may  be,  and  is,  considerable 
with  good  cement  mortar,  and  it  may  be  in  many  cases  that  the 
backing  is  not  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  only  required  for  a  certain 
portion  of  its  height. 

It  is  evident  that  an  iron  rod  or  bar  passed  through  the  arch- 
ring  at  the  two  points  on  either  side  of  the  crown,  indicated  by  the 
value  of  Xg,  and  well  secured  on  the  extrados,  would  supply  the 
place  of  the  backing.  This  is  merely  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
kind  of  outward  thrust  that  must  be  resisted  in  order  to  secure 
equilibrium. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  build  the  backing  to  the  highest  point 
indicated  by  theory.     It  will  at  least  be  on  the  safe  side. 

How  far  the  preceding  principles  and  equations,  which  are  only 
strictly  applicable  to  the  ideal  linear  arch  under  assumed  conditions 
and  intensities  of  loading,  are  modified  by  the  actual  loading 
weights  of  the  arch-ring  itself,  and  other  conditions  occurring  in 
actual  constructions,  may  not  be  possible  to  determine. 

But  we  can  construct  a  linear  arch  which  will  be  in  equilibrium 
under  the  assumed  conditions,  and  then  proportion  an  actual  de- 
sign of  the  arch-ring,  so  that  the  linear  arch  shall  be  at  all  points 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  actual  arch-ring, 
and  properly  back  it  up  with  masonry.  The  stability  of  the  actual 
arch  will  be  secured,  provided  the  joints  are  so  arranged  that  the 
angle  which  the  tangent  line  to  the  linear  arch,  which  now  becomes 
the  line  of  pressure  of  the  actual  arch,  at  any  joint  does  not  make 
an  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  joint  greater  than  the  angle  of  re- 
pose of  masonry  on  masonry;  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  on 
the  arch-ring  does  not  exceed  a  safe  limit,  say  one  tenth  of  the 
resistance  to  crushing  of  the  material,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
arch  will  be  stable.  The  angle  between  the  resultant  pressure  and 
the  normal  at  any  joint  can  always  be  kept  within  safe  limits  by 
^ving  a  proper  direction  to  the  joint  itself,  so  that  stability  of 
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friction  or  resistance  to  sliding  can  always  be  secured.  Badiating 
joints  will  generally  secure  resistance  against  sliding.  If  it  isr 
found  that  resistance  to  crushing  is  not  secured,  the  thickness  or 
depth  of  the  arch-ring  must  be  increased  until  it  is,  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  give  greater  resistance  to  spreading  at  the  haunches,, 
and  rotating  around  any  axis  at  any  joint,  or  the  tendency  to  open 
at  any  joint. 

In  the  following  applications  of  the  foregoing  principles  to  the 
construction  of  arches  the  resistance  to  sliding  or  crushing  will  be 
considered  as  provided  for,  except  where  specially  mentioned.  And 
only  safety  against  failure  by  rotation  or  opening  at  the  joints  is  to^ 
be  provided. 

PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS   OF  THE  FOREGOING   PRINCIPLES. 

661.  Let  it  he  required  to  find  the  seini-horizontal  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  semi-elliptic  arch  suited  to  support  an  earthen  embank- 
ment carrying  07i  its  upper  horizontal  surface  a  railway  and  its 
load,  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  arch-ring. 

The  weights  of  the  arch-ring,  spandrel-walls,  and  backing,  of 
the  earthen  embankment  itself,  and  of  the  track  and  train-load  con- 
stitute the  total  load.  The  preceding  principles  are  all  based  upon 
the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  load  with  respect  to  a  vertical 
plane  through  the  crown  and  the  axis  of  the  arch.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  assume  the  rolling  load  as  an  equivalent  uniform  load 
extending  over  the  top  of  the  arch.  Also,  that  the  weight  of  the 
embankment  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the  length  and  span  of 
the  arch,  notwithstanding  the  spread  of  the  base  due  to  the  side  ■ 
slopes. 

To  arrive  at  and  properly  combine  the  above  three  loads  of 
train,  earth,  and  masonry  is  practically  impossible,  and  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  a  rough  approximation  by  considering  all  three 
to  have  heights  proportional  to  their  respective  specific  gravities 
and  of  a  homogeneous  material.  To  arrive  at  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  loads  the  length  of  the  arch  must  be  known.  This  will 
be  determined  by  the  width  of  the  embankment  at  the  top,  the 
depth  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  the  side  slopes. 

With  side  slopes  1^  to  1,  height  above  crown  x^  =  20  feet,  and 
top  width  14  feet,  the  width  at  base  or  length  of  arch  would  be  14 
+  60  =  74  feet.  Then,  assuming  a  rolling  load  of  6000  pounds^ 
per  foot  of  span  over  the  entire  length,  then  per  square  foot  of 
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ce   it   would   be    -t:^"  —  ^^  pounds.     The  intensity  of  the 

ure  of  the  earth  on  the  arch  =  wx^  =  100  X  20  =  2000  pounds, 
if  the  rise  of  the  arch  is  x,  —  a-,  =  a  =  18  feet,  the  intensity  of 
pressure  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  masonry,  with  an  aver- 
►f,  say,  8  feet  in  height  of  masonry  and  at  160  pounds,  will  be 
<  8  =  1280  pounds.  Then  the  total  average  intensity  of  the 
will  be  2000  +  1280  +  81  =  3361,  or,  reducing  this  to  a  homo- 

>U8  material  of  an  average  height  of  28  feet,  we  have  (-^q-  = ) 

pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and  for  safety  assume  the  weight  per 
\  foot  to  be  150  pounds. 

ccording  to  the  theory  of  transformation  (paragraph  626)  we 
first  construct  a  hydrostatic  arch,  loaded  with  a  liquid,  whose 
ht  per  cubic  foot  bears  a  certain  predetermined  ratio  y  cos/ 
f)  to  the  actual  weight  of  150  pounds,  i.e.,  w  =  yto^  cos/,  in 
h  j  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  conjugate  co-ordinate 
3  (that  is,  the  upper  surface  of  the  material)  with  the  horizon, 
lis  case  this  plane  is  horizontal ;  hence  j  =  0,  cos  j  =  1,  and 
y7o\ 

'or  reasons  which  will  now  be  apparent,  the  ratio  of  the  inten- 
;  of  the  principal  conjugate  pressures  of  the  material  assumed 

ressing  on  the  arch  was   taken  =  ;/',  ie.,  ^^  =  y^^  which  be- 

VA    for    a  horizontal    upper    surface  ^  =  y'  =  —H— ; — ^or 

Px  1  +  sm  0 

- — ^     (See  discussion  of  the  theory  of  earth  pressure. )     Then 


^l_-_8in_0  ^r  |/'1+ ^ilL^.    Using  first  value  of  y, 
^  14-8in0        '^   l-8in0  ^  ^' 


«,  =  ,//lZl|5^. (443) 

1  +  sm  0 

,  assuming  a  hydrostatic  arch  loaded  with  this  kind  of  material, 
ave  

p^=,p^  =  wx  =  wxy  ^-^-^-^  =  yp:,'=^.     .     (444) 

1  construct  the  hydrostatic  arch,  having  the  following  data 
i:  Depth  of  the  crown  A  below  the  surface  x^  =  20  feet;  depth 
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of  springing-line  B  =  38  feet;  rise  of  arch  AD  z=z  a  =  z^  —  T^=r 
18  feet;  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  material  an  average,  for  earth 
on  earth,  <p  =  30°;  sin  0  =  0.5.     Then 

pjc=zpy  =  w'x  f^  =  0.58  w'x;   w  =  «^ V^-  •     •     (445) 

As  was  seen  in  paragraph  634,  the  exact  determination  of  the 
semi-horizontal  diameter  of  this  arch  cannot  be  found  withoat 
great  difficulty;  therefore,  using  the  approximate  eq.  (420)  for 
this  semi-diameter  or  half  span, 

19,  8 


y.  =  ^^{^. 


a^o)/5i 


Substituting  the  above  values  of  x^  =  20  and  x^  =  38  feet,  then 

y^  =  ^  X  18  X  VT9  =  21.2  feet. 

Then,  in  Fig.  269,  laying  oflE  the  diameter  or  span  =  42.4  feet  and 
the  rise  =  18  feet,  we  can  construct  the  hydrostatic  arch,  approxi- 
mately, by  using  three  centres  for  each  half.  The  data  given  are 
x^  =  20  feet;  a;,  =  38  feet;  a;,  —  a:„  =  a  =  18  feet,  the  rise;  y^  z=lf  = 
21.2  feet,  the  half  span.     Then  the  radii  of  curvature  at  the  crown 

and  springing,  respectively,  are:  r,=  -f  1  +  -J  =  23.7  feet  (nearly), 

and  r,  =  —  f  1  +  -A  =14.5  feet  (nearly).  These  values  should  sat- 
isfy the  equation  ir,r,  =  x^r^,    A  closer  approximation  must  be  ob- 


CONJUQATE  OO-OftOINATE  PIANE 


Fig.  269. 


tained  by  altenng  some  of  the  above  values,  making  r^  =  25  and  r, 
=  13.2  feet;  then  38  X  13.2  =  25  X  20  =  500.  Take  on  AD  pro- 
longed  a  distance  Jff  =  r,  =  25  feet,  and  on  BB'  a  distance  BC  = 
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eet  C  and  G  will  be  two  of  the  centres.  Then  with  C  as  a 
and  a  radius  CF=  AD  —  BC  =  4.8  feet  describe  an  arc,  and 
?  as  a  centre  and  GD  =  7  feet  as  a  radius  describe  another 
tersecting  the  first  at  F\  then  F  will  be  the  third  centre, 
the  centre  G  and  radius  AG  describe  AE,  from  F  describe 
.nd  from  C  describe  KB,  and  similarly  for  the  other  half  of 
ch  AE'K'B'. 
len,  from  eq.  (435a), 


H=.T=w'- 


(446) 


lich  w  =  0.58  X  w'  =  0.58  X  150=  87  pounds,  x^  =  38,  and 
>0;  hence  jy,  =  T,  =  87  X  522  =  45,414  pounds.  The  point 
plication  of  the  maximum  conjugate  thnist  //„,  equal  and 
ite  to  the  resultant  conjugate  pressure  Pyr,  is  found  Irom  eq. 


^H  =  o  -  ^ 


2  x*  -  x: 


3  x:  -  X, 


%  =  30.5. 


(447) 


2.  If,  then,  to  avoid  confusion  from  the  various  lines  of  con- 
ion,  we  reproduce  the  curve  of  the  arch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  269, 
roceed  to  construct  an  elliptic  arch  by  transformation.  Fig. 
0  that  for  each  point  the  vertical  co-ordinate  shall  remain  the 


Conjugate 


Co-ordinate  Plane 


,, ^^^_±.. , 

Fig.  270 
while  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of 


X=X';     y'z=yy=:fj\/- 


—  sin  0 


+  sin  (/> 


OMy. 


(448) 


the  semi-horizontal  diameter  of  the  ellipse  will  be  O.bSy  = 
D  =  DB';  and  if  upon  the  semi-axes  AD  and  DB'  we  con- 
the  semi-ellipse  B'AB",  this  will  be  the  semi-elliptical  linear 
wrhich  will  be  stable  under  the  actual  pressures  assumed. 
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662a,  All  vertical  intensities  and  total  pressures  will  be  the  sam^ 
as  in  the  hydrostatic  arch;  that  is,  the  total  vertical  pressure  at  th& 
springing  carried  by  the  abutment  on  either  side  =  28  X  87  X  21.2 
=  150  X  0.58  X  21.2  X  28  =  51,632  pounds  =  P,.  And  similarly 
for  the  general  value  of  the  vertical  pressure  from  the  crown  to  any 
point  whose  vertical  ordinate  is  x,  i.e.,  Px  =  Px'»  Theoretically,  iii 
the  hydrostatic  arch  the  total  vertical  pressure  on  the  semi-arch 
should  be  equal  to  P,  =  T^=  45,414  pounds.  Practically  it  will 
always  be  a  little  greater,  as  indicated  above.  The  above  value  of 
Pj  is  based  only  on  an  estimated  average  depth  of  the  arch  below^ 
the  surface  =  28  feet,  and  DB'  =  0.58  x  21.2  =  12.3'. 

863.  But  the  horizontal  intensities  and  horizontal  total  thrusts 
at  any  point  will  be  altered  in  the  elliptic  arch  by  the  ratios  y*  or  y,. 
and  consequently,  in  the  case  considered,  where  the  horizontal 
co-ordinate  is  altered  in  the  ratio  y, 

Also,  for  the  vertical  and  conjugate  horizontal  pressures  in  the  ratio 
y,  we  have  for  the  elliptic  arch  the  thrust  at  the  crown 

=  r/  =  H,'=  yPx=  y'w'  ^'  ~^"  =  i  X  150^ X  522  =  26,100  Ibs.^ 

which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  0.587;=  0.58  X  45,414  =  26,340,  which 
corresponds  with  the  theory  of  transformation  of  linear  arches. 

The  point  o  f  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  total  pressure 
of  the  backing  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium  is  the  same  as  in 
the  original  hydrostatic,  namely,  x^  =  30.5  feet. 

From  eq.  (393)  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  semi-axes  is  as 
the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  intensities  of  the  principal 
pressures,  that  is, 

^  =  ^'  =  i/^. 
AD        a       ^  px'' 

and  from  eq.  (443), 

^        '    1  +  sm  0  Px  '        ^   Z 

Hence 


case. 


y  px'         a       ^       '^  1  +  sin  0      ^  3  •    •    •     ^^^^ 
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In  words,  the  semi-horizontal  diameter,  B'D  =  y\  of  the  ellipse 

iB"y  Fig.  270,  must  not  be  less  than  V'i  times  the  semi-vertical 

meter  AD  =  a;,  —  a;,  =  a,  i.e.,  y'  =z  b  >  aV^.     In  this  case 

=  18  feet;  Vf  =  0.58;  .-.  aVi  =  10.44  feet.     The  actual  value 

i  =  B'D  =  0.58  X  21.2  =  12.3  >  10.44.     Theoretically  b  could 

[-educed  to  10.44  feet;  but  if  less  than  this  value,  the  sides  of  the 

h  would  be  forced  inwards  by  the  external  conjugate  pressure. 

664.  With  the  crown-thrust  T/  =  26,100  pounds,  and  a  safe 

stance  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  depth  of  the  key- 

26100 
ae  should  be  =  1.3  feet  or  16  inches.     Using  Trautwine'a 

20000 

pirical  formula,  depth  of  keystone  in  feet 


''+^^1^''''  +  0.2  feet  =  ^^  +  0.2  =  1.46  feet  or  18  inches, 
4  4 

wrhich  r  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  which  would  touch  the  arch  at 

three  points  B',  A,  B";r  =  - — ^~ =  ——ll—  =  13.2 

:;  the  half  span  =  12.3  feet. 


Rankine's  empirical  formula  is  depth  in  feet  =  Vo.l2r,  in  which 
:  -r  =  26.4  feet  for  the  elliptic  arch.    Substituting,  we  have  for 

depth  of  keystone  d  =  1.79  feet  or  22  inches. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  small  arches  to  increase  the  thickness  of 

arch-ring  gradually  from  the  crown  to  the  springing  line,  but  it 
afest  to  do  so  in  most  cases.  The  total  vertical  pressure  on  the 
li-arch,  which  is  supported  by  the  abutments  at  B'  and  B'\ 
lid  certainly  be  not  less  than  T^  =  45,414  pounds,  and  may  be  as 
ch  as  Pj  =  51,632  pounds,  which  with  a  safe  resistance  of  20,000^ 
mds  per  square  foot  would  require  fiJH^  =  2.58  feet,  or  about 

inches.  This  is  doubtlessly  more  than  necessary;  an  increase 
:rom  i  to  ^  would  be  ample  in  any  case. 

If,  then,  a  masonry  arch  be  built  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
»  around  B'AB",  the  arch  would  be  considered  stable. 
This  form  of  elliptic  arch  with  so  great  a  rise  as  compared  with 

half  span  is  more  common  in  tunnels  than  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  greater  thrusts  will  exist  in 
h-rings,  or  any  greater  thickness  of  the  arch  stones  will  be 
nired,  when  the  depth  of  the  crown  is  more  than  from  20  to  40 
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3e  of  the  ground  than  when  within  these  limits, 
lel,  as  in  case  of  a  double  track;  as  in  ordinary 
•th  would,  if  not  disturbed,  arch  itself  over  the 

the  portion  exerting  a  pressure  on  the  arch 
imited  in  height  to  not  more  than  above  stated, 
lade  in  which  a  masonry  tunnel  is  built,  and 
►ver  with  earth,  or  an  arch  filled  over  with  a 
he  pressure  will  doubtlessly  be  due  to  a  much 
^ven  above,  temporarily  at  least, 
eding  example  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  y  was 

less  than  that  of  the  hydrostatic  arch.  The 
however,  be  made  by  expanding  or  lengthening 
be  hydrostatic  arch  B^AB^,  so  that 

+  sin  0  i/l.5  a/tt 

—  sm  0      ^  '^   0.5      ^  ^ ' 

lumed 

.73y  =  1.73  X  21.2  =  36.68  feet. 

V'6,  y^  =  3,  and  then 

^V^i   ~^o  =  3  X 150  X  522  =  234,900  pounds. 

sistance  per  square  foot  this  arch  would  have 
:  11}  feet,  which  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
pounds,  be  allowed,  the  thickness  would  be  7.8 
ily  greater  than  is  desirable. 
s  only  about  4  feet  below  the  surface,  which  is 
I  a;„  =  4  and  x,  =  22  feet.  Then  i//  =  T/  = 
5,300  pounds,  and  depth  of  arch-ring  at  crown 
feet,  varying  with  the  allowed  unit-resistance, 
nsion  or  lengthening  the  span  of  the  arch  is 
le's  theory  as  the  extreme  limit. 
Juniata  arch  bridge,  which  has  somewhat  the 
one  now  considered,  has  a  span  of  50  feet, 
3flBt  6  feet  below  base  of  rail.  The  soffit  is 
e  different  radii,  respectively  38.67  feet,  20.65 
id  has  a  thickness  of  arch-ring  of  2  feet  4  inches 

)  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  can  be 
lance  with  the  preceding  principles.    Whenever 
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)re8sure  is  vertical  and  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  horizontal,  the 
ition  of  the  arch  at  that  particular  point  is  that  of  a  normally 
led  arch;  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  being  the  weight  of 
column  of  material  vertically  above  the  crown,  and  the  radius 
of  a  curve  parallel  to  the  soffit  at  the  crown  and  passing  through 
centre  of  pressure  at  the  crown,  assumed  as  at  1  foot  above  the 

in  the  following  examples. 

'hen  the  horizontal  thrust  will  be  T^  =  r^p^)  and  with  the  data 
1  in  paragraphs  661  to  665  we  have  for  the  true  hydrostatic 

under  water-pressure  w  =  63^  pounds;  p^  =  wz^  =  62i  X  20 
J50  pounds;  r,  =  26  feet;  T,  =  p,r^  =  32,200  pounds, 
'or  the  hydrostatic  arch  subject  to  a  fluid  pressure  whose  weight 
lubic  foot  is  y  times  that  of  the  actual  earth  and  masonry  load. 
I  tor  y  =z  Vh  w  =  yto'  =  0.58  X  150  =  87  pounds;  p^  ■■=  87 
)  =  1740  pounds;  r,  =  26  feet;  T,  =  1740  X  26  =  45,240 
ids. 

>r  the  elliptic  arch  B'AB"  under  a  pressure  of  material  weigh- 
150  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  p^  =  150  x  20  =  3000  pounds; 

^  +  1  =  IIM)!  +  1  =  9.4  feet;  T,  =  3000  X  9.4  =  27,200 

ids. 

^or  the  elliptic  arch  B^AB^,  p^  =  3000  pounds;  r„  = 1-  1 

'^^L  +  1  =  76  feet;  T,  =  3000  X  76  =  228,000  pounds. 

lo 

?he  above  results  differ  but  slightly  from  the  corresponding 
3S  determined  by  the  general  solutions  of  these  problems  in 
graphs  661  to  665,  and  agree  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  witli 
ipproximate  value  of  the  dimensions  used, 
f  in  this  transformation  the  ratio  of  the  semi-horizontal  to 
semi-vertical  diameter  of  the  elliptic  arch  be  kept  within 
limits  of  y  =  Vi  and  y  =  V*d,  and  the  proper  thickness  be 
1  to  the  arch-ring,  then,  according  to  Rankine's  theory  of 
i-pressure  as  applied  to  the  construction  of  underground  arches 
tunnels,  the  stability  of  the  arch  will  be  secured  when  Its  line  of 
mre  remains  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  whether 
curve  of  the  soffit  is  elliptic  or  circular.  The  smaller  limit 
f^i  is  often,  if  not  generally,  used  in  the  construction  of  tunnels, 
lould  never  be  less,  as  there  would  be  great  danger  of  the  sides 
5  pressed  inwards. 
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668.  Arches  and  arch-culverts  for  railways^  whether  undei 
or  high  embankments,  are  usually  of  circular  sections,  and  whi 
small  span  the  full  centre  or  semicircular  arch  is  used.  But  < 
for  want  of  height,  especially  with  long  spans,  it  is  desirable  t4 
the  elliptic  arch  or  circular  segmental  arch,  in  which  the  rise  v 
from  one  third  to  one  sixth  of  the  span,  instead  of  one  half,  i 
the  full  centre  arch.  It  is  evidently  unwise,  and  generally  unn 
sary,  to  use  the  superior  ratio  y  =  1/3^ 

If  in  the  example  of  the  flat  arch  B^AB^  we  make  ;/  =  f 
=  1.25,  instead  of  1.75,  the  crown  thrust  would  be  T^"  =  98 
and  a  thickness  of  arch-ring  at  the  crown  of  3.5  to  4  feet  w 
answer,  the  span  being  53.0  feet. 

In  the  Juniata  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is  only  6  feet  b 
the  surface,  the  crown  thrust  would  be  H^=  T^  =  40,000  poi 
approximately,  which  would  call  for  a  depth  of  about  2.0  feel 
the  keystone,  the  actual  depth  being  2  feet  4  inches. 

669.  The  thickness  of  the  arch-riugs  thus  far  given  are 
first-class  ashlar  masonry.  For  an  inferior  grade  of  masour 
brickwork  it*Bhould  be  increased  by  one-fourth  part. 

The  preceding  examples  illustrate  the  mathematical  theor 
arches.  When  applied  to  the  full  centre  or  semicircular  arc] 
the  ^circular  segmental  arch,  as  shown  in  Figs.  266  and  267, 
principles  and  applications  of  it  are  the  same.  The  equat 
are  much  more  complicated  and  difficult  of  application, 
work  is  long  and  troublesome,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  data  necessary,  and  conseque 
that  of  the  results,  has  made  engineers  look  with  disfavor 
distrust  upon  the  employment  of  mathematical  formulae  for 
solution  of  problems  connected  with  the  practical  constructioi 
masonry  arches.  Much  labor  and  thought  has,  however,  1 
devoted  to  the  true  theory  of  the  stability  of  arches,  but  ma 
with  a  view  of  solving  the  problems  required  by  the  grapl 
methods. 

GRAPHICAL    METHODS. 

070.  In  all  of  the  graphical  methods,  except  the  one  usee 
Rankine,  the  horizontal  thrust  is  assumed  to  be  constant  f 
springing-line  to  crown.  Its  magnitude  is  usually  found  by  < 
sidering  the  half  arch  as  acted  upon  by  only  three  forces,  nan 
(1)  the  horizontal  thinist  at  the  crown,  (2)  the  vertical  or  incli 
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ust  at  the  springing,  and  (3)  the  entire  weight  of  the  semi-arch, 
luding  the  weight  of  the  arch-ring,  the  backing,  and  any  load 
)d  or  moving  (reduced  to  its  equivalent  uniform  load),  such  as 

earth  above,  the  weight  of  trains,  etc.  Referring  to  Figs.  266, 
,  these  three  forces  are  indicated  by  T^,  T^,  and  W;  the  points 
ipplication  T^  and  T^  are  assumed  at  different  points  between 
md  A' and  if  and  B,  respectively;  and  the  line  of  action  of  fTis 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  aggregated  weights 
»ve — a  point  difficult  to  determine.  All  three  points  of  application 

therefore  arbitrarily  assumed  or  approximated  to  within  certain 
its.  Then  moments  are  taken  about  the  point  of  application  of 
or  T^ ,  the  position  and  magnitude  of  W  being  known.     To  find 

value  of  T^  the  axis  of  moments  is  taken  at  r,  the  point  of  appli- 
ion  of  y,.  Then  calling  the  lever-arm  of  T^  with  respect  to  the 
amed  axis  x,  and  tliat  of  W  as  y,  we  have  only  two  active  me- 
ats, which  for  equilibrium  must  be  equal.     Hence 

T,x  =  Wr,    ''1\=^ (451) 

If  y  is  taken  as  one  fourth  the  span,  or  ^o,  and  x  is  taken  as 

rise  08  in  Fig.  266,  and  equal  to  sz'  in  Fig.  267,  we  have  approx- 

IW 
ttely  T,  =  -— ,  fl  and  h  being  respectively  the  rise  and  half-span. 
Act 

plying  this  to  the  semi-elliptic  arch.  Fig.  270,  B'AB",  and  em- 
data  used  in  the  example  paragraphs  663  and  667,  h  =  12.3  -f- 
:  13.3,  a  =  18  -f  1  =  19,  and  maximum  possible  Pr=  P,=  150 
L2.3  X  38  =  70,110  pounds.  These  values  substituted  give  T^ 
t4,538  pounds,  which  agrees  approximately  with  the  value  of  T^ 
he  elliptic  arch. 

It  is  evident  that  PT,  T^  and  T^  will  vary  materially  with  the 
its  of  application  of  T^  and  with  the  nearness  of  the  approxi- 
non  in  finding  the  magnitude  of  W,  the  position  of  its  centre 
^avity. 

In  Rankine^s  method  the  above  conditions  are  only  used  for  that 
tion  of  the  arch  between  the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  crown. 

Wy 
The  relation  T^  =  — -  will  be  further  discussed   in  another 

X 

agraph. 

671.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  Rankine's  graphical  method 
letermining  the  joint  of  rupture  and  thrusts  at  crown  and  other 
its,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  stability  will  be  secured. 
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First,  however,  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  many  the< 
•  will  be  appropriate.  Examining  the  above  equation  in  connec 
with  Figs.  266  and  26?,  it  will  be  observed  that  every  diffe 
value  of  y  or  x  will  give  a  different  value  for  T^ ,  W  remaining 
same;  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  equality,  if  T^  varies  ei 
X  or  //  or  both  must  likewise  vary.  We  could  therefore  const 
any  number  of  lines  of  resistance. 

Hence  the  problem  is  to  determine  which  of  the  infinite  n 
ber  of  lines  of  resistance  is  the  true  one;  to  do  this  many  hyp 
eses  have  been  made. 

(1)  Theory  of  Least  Resiatance. — That  the  true  line  of  re 
ance  is  the  one  which  gives  the  least  absolute  pressure  at  any  jc 
or  in  other  words,  of  the  lines  of  resistance  that  is  the  true 
which  gives  the  least  crown  thrust  T^  consistent  with  equilibri 

(2)  Winkler's  Hypothesis. — In  this  hypothesis  it  is  assumed 
"  for  an  arch-ring  of  constant  cross-section  that  line  of  resist; 
will  be  the  true  one  which  lies  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the  arch-] 
as  determined  by  the  method  of  least  squares." 

(3)  Xavier's  Principle^  which  is  as  follows:  The  conditio 
an  arch  of  any  form  at  any  point  where  the  pressure  is  norm 
similar  to  that  of  a  circular  rib  of  the  same  curvature  und 
normal  pressure  of  the  same  intensity;  hence  the  thrust  at 
normally  pressed  point  of  a  linear  arch  is  the  product  of  the  ra 
of  curvature  by  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  that  point, 
to  be  noted  that  this  principle  is  adopted  and  followed  by  Rani 

Mr.  Ilankine  does  not  undertake  to  determine  the  exact  ji 
of  application  of  the  thrust  at  the  crown  or  the  true  positio 
the  line  of  resistance,  but  states  that  if  the  line  of  resistant 
found  within  the  width  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring, 
stability  of  the  arch  is  assured.  And  in  fact  he  limits  the  aj 
cation  of  this  rule  to  that  portion  of  the  arch-ring  between 
crown  and  the  two  joints  of  rupture,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cr( 
His  method  is  as  follows. 

672.  Given  a  linear  arch  or  rib  of  any  figure,  Acc'c",  undi 
vertical  load  distributed  in  any  manner,  it  is  always  possibl 
determine  a  system  of  horizontal  or  sloping  pressures  which,  b( 
applied  to  that  rib,  will  keep  it  in  equilibrio.  These  may  be  ca 
the  conjugate  pressures;  they  are  assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and 
load  is  assumed  to  be  symmetrically  distributed  on  each  side  of 
crown  of  the  arch. 

In  Fig.  271(a)  let  ADcc'c"  be  any  linear  arch.    The  thrug 
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3  crown  must  be  determined  by  the  equation  T^  =  p^r^.  Then 
►in  any  point  o,  Fig.  271(b),  draw  a  vertical  line  oh  to  represent. 
3  line  of  loads,  and  a  horizontal  line  oa  to  represent,  to  any  scale, 
3  calculated  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  T^.  On  the  line  of 
kIs  ob  lay  off  to  the  same  scale  distances  oh,  oh',  oh",  etc.,  to 
> resent  the  loads  from  the  crown  down  to  the  points  c,  c',  and  6'" 
ipectively.  Also  from  o  draw  lines  oc,  oc\  etc.,  parallel  to  the 
rve  of  the  arch  at  those  same  points.  Then  draw  the  hor- 
mtal  lines  from  h,  h\  etc.,  to  intersection  with  these  oblique  lines 
the  points  c,  c',  etc.,  respectively.  A  curve  drawn  through 
3  points  c,  c'y  and  a  will  be  the  locus  for  the  ends  of  the  lines 
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Fig.  271. 

^resenting  the  thrusts  at  any  points  of  the  arch.  The  more 
merous  and  the  closer  together  the  points  c,  c'y  etc.,  in  Fig. 
1(a),  and  the  corresponding  lines  oc,  oc\  etc.,  in  Fig.  271(b),  the 
)re  accurately  can  the  line  c,c',,,.a  be  drawn.  In  Fig.  271(b) 
3  limiting  curve  starting  at  a  gets  farther  and  farther  from  the 
rtical  line  up  to  some  point  d,  where  the  horizontal  distance  kd 
a  maximum,  and  then  it  begins  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
rtical  line  near  b.  It  will  not,  however,  reach  or  intersect  the 
rtical -oft  until  the  tangent  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  becomes  ver- 
al,  which  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  arch  springs  vertically 
>m  its  abutments,  as  at  c".  Fig.  271(a),  in  which  case  the  vertical 
"  is  equal  to  the  entire  weight  from  A  down  to  c".  Any  line, 
en,  in  the  diagram  of  forces  Fig.  271(b)  radiating  from  o  and  ter- 
inating  in  the  limitimg  curve  will  represent  the  thrust  at  that 
int  of  the  arch  at  which  a  tangent  line  to  the  curve  of  the  arcli 
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is  parallel  to  the  radiating  line  in  question.  If  we  take  the  radiating 
line  oe,  Fig.  271(b),  and  find  the  point  on  the  arch-rib.  Fig.  271(a), 
at  which  the  tangent  line  is  parallel  to  oe,  then  oe  will  represent  the 
thrust  in  pounds  or  tons.  If  a  scale  of  20,000  pounds  to  the  inch 
has  been  adopted  for  the  scale  of  loads,  and  oe  measures  1^  inches, 
then  the  thrust  at  this  point  will  be  30,000  pounds.  The  horizon- 
tal k'e  will  be  the  horizontal  component  of  this  thrust,  and  the  ver- 
tical ok'  will  be  the  load  between  the  crown  A  and  the  point,  and 
similarly  for  any  other  point  on  the  arch-rib. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  some  point  corresponding  to  a  maxi- 
mum horizontal  thrust.  This  point  is  found  by  locating  that  point 
on  the  limiting  curve,  Fig.  271(b),  farthest  from  the  vertical  ob. 
This  point  is  at  (?;  kd  is  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust,  od 
the  thrust  itself,  and  ok  the  vertical  load  from  the  crown  to  that 
point.  Now  find  on  the  curve.  Fig,  271(a),  the  point  D  at  which 
the  tangent  line  is  parallel  to  od,  Fig.  271(b);  then  D  is  the  point 
of  maximum  horizontal  thrust,  and,  is  by  the  principles  of  para- 
graphs 650  to  652,  the  point  or  joint  of  rupture,  and  the  angle  of 
rupture  is  the  angle  doa  which  the  thrust  or  tangent  line  makes 
with  the  horizon.  This  horizontal  component  Ho  of  the  thrust  is 
«qual  to  the  maximum  total  conjugate  pressure  Ppr  of  eq.  (427) 
exerted  through  the  spandrel,  between  the  joint  of  rupture  and  the 
springing,  and  whose  point  of  application  is  the  xh  of  eqs.  (433) 
to  (436)  and  (441),  (442). 

To  supply  this  conjugate  pressure  and  maintain  the  equilibrium 
of  the  arch  the  backing  must  be  built  up  solid  to  the  horizontal 
line  FD\  passing  through  the  joint  of  nipture  D, 

673.  We  have  now  found  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown; 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  conjugate  thrust  at  any  point  of 
the  arch-rib;  the  maximum  horizontal  thrust,  that  is,  maximum 
J{  z=  H^  =  maximum  total  Pyrl  the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  that  point  of  the  rib  which  is 
the  angle  a  in  eq.  (427),  paragraph  652.  It  only  remains  to  find  the 
mean  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  in  any  thin  layer  of  the 
spandrel.  If  we  assume  the  points  c,  and  c',  Figs.  271(b)  and  (a), 
to  be  very  close  together,  so  that  while  the  co-ordinates  of  c,  are  x 
and  ^,  those  of  c'  will  he  x  +  dx  and  y  +  dy  {dx  being*  the  thick- 
mess  of  the  layer  of  the  spandrel  JEJE'  in  question),  then  in  Fig. 
i*71(b)  the  thrusts  at  c'  and  c^  of  the  arch-rib  aro  the  radiating 
lines  oc'  and  oc^.  The  horizontal  components  of  these  thrusts  are 
i{'  and  H^,  represented  by  h'c'  and  /f^c^ ;    hence  A,c,  —  AV  =- 
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H^  —  H'  =  —  dHiB  the  horizontal  pressure  to  be  exerted  through 
the  layer  c'E'Ec^,  Fig.  271(a),  and  the  intensity  of  this  pressure 

is  py\  hence  pydz  =  —  dHy  and  py  z=  -^  -—  =  —  >    (^^)-    ^^^ 

determination  of  this  intensity  at  any  point  between  D  and  c",  or 
between  D  and  A,  the  crown,  enables  us  to  determine  the  kind  and 
direction  of  pressure  to  be  supplied  from  without  by  compres- 
sion or  by  tension.  The  negative  sign  is  prefixed  to  dH  simply 
to  indicate  that  if  the  horizontal  lines  diminish  in  going  downward 
(that  is,  the  general  symbol  ^)  as  it  does  from  the  point  d  to  a 
[see  Fig.  271(b)],  then  pressure  from  without  must  be  supplied;  that 
is,  masonry  backing  must  be  built  from  c''  to  the  horizontal  line 
D'F  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  haunches  to  spread  or  revolve 
outwards.  If,  on  the  contrary,  H  increases  on  going  downward,  or 
diminishes  on  going  upward,  as  between  the  points  d  and  ^/',  then 
tension  must  be  supplied  from  without  (or  pressure  from  within). 
In  other  words,  the  arch-ring  from  D  to  A  in  Fig.  271(a)  must  be 
tied  to  the  spandrel  above  by  bolts  unless  the  adhesion  and  tenacity 
of  the  mortar  can  be  relied  upon  to  hold  that  portion  of  the  arch- 
ring  from  sinking.  The  pressure  from  within  can  only  be  supplied 
by  direct  support,  which  is  the  case  so  long  as  the  centring  remains 
in  position;  but  almost  invariably  on  removing  the  centres  the  arch 
settles  more  or  less  at  the  crown,  and  unless  the  proper  form  is 
given  to  the  curve  of  the  soffit,  or  the  arch-ring  has  a  sufficient 
thickness  or  depth,  the  extent  of  the  settling  will  be  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  arch.  Ordinarily  a  sinking  of  from  I  to  3  or  4 
inches  will  not  indicate  insufficiency  of  strength. 

674.  The  algebraic  equations  and  relations  of  the  above  solution 
are  the  following : 

Horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  T^  =  p^r^ (452) 

Total  horizontal  pressure  exerted  on  that  portion  of  the  arch 
below  any  point  C 

=zH=P^    =Pcotana (453) 

The  thrust  on  the  arch-ring  at  any  point  T 

=  VW^+P^  =  P  cosec  a.   .    .    .    .     (454) 
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The  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  to  be  exerted  thr( 
ny  layer  of  the  spandrel 

dH           d[^d.A 
^^^'-a.='-TV-d-J < 

n  these  equations  p^  is  the  vertical  pressure  on  a  unit  of  an 
he  crown,  i\  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown,  P  the  total 
ical  load  between  the  crown  and  any  point  C,  a  the  angle  ^ 
he  tangent  line  to  the  arch-rib  at  the  point  makes  with  the  hoi 
=  c'oa,  coa,  or  eoa,  etc.,  and  a^  the  angle  doa  of  the  tangent  li 
:s  parallel  at  the  joint  of  rupture.  All  of  these  equations 
een  fully  discussed  in  paragraphs  642,  643,  644,  etc.,  to  652. 

Having  found  as  above  the  position  of  the  joint  of  ruptnn 
nsured  the  stability  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  by  the  mas 
acking,  or  if  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  point  d,  Fig.  271  (^), 
ccurately  than  by  scaling  from  the  limiting  curve  for  thrm 
umber  of  the  values  of  H  from  eq.  (453)  can  be  calculated.     ' 
etween  the  maximum  value  of  H  thus  obtained  and  the 
allies  on   either  side  introduce  other  lines  of  thrust,  calc 
nother  series  of  values  for  H,  and  take  the  maximum  of  this  s 
f  this  is  not  close  enough,  take  this  maximum  value  and  the 
n  either  side,  introducing  thrust-lines  still  closer  together, 
ist  maximum  obtained  will  correspond  with  the  joint  of  ruj: 
nd  the  radiating  line  od,  corresponding  to  this  maximum  //, 
^sented  by  kd,  will  be  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  the  joint  of 
lire.     Finding  this  point  D  on  the  arch-ring,  the  joint  of  ru] 
I  located. 

Or,  again,  if  the  relations  between  P,  x,  and  y  can  be  expr 
y  equations,  substitute  these  in  eq.  (455),  making  py  =  0, 
3lving,  we  find  the  position  of  D  and  the  values  a^  and 
^here  would  generally  be  two  roots  to  this  equation,  one  of  'w 
orresponds  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  the  other  to  the  poir 
e.,  the  joint  of  rupture.  These  can  be  easily  distinguished 
ach  other.  If  there  is  only  one  root,  it  corresponds  to  the  c 
f  the  arch,  which  would  be  the  case  in  the  hydrostatic  arch. 

676.  In  whatever  manner  the  joint  of  rupture  may  have 
3und,  that  portion  of  the  arch  from  that  joint  to  the  springing 
f  the  arch  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  lateral  pressure,  Pyr  = 
etween  the  arch  and  its  spandrel  and  abutment.  The  lir 
ressure  will  be  a  curve  similar  to  the  linear  arch,  which  si 
Iso  be  parallel  to  the  intrados  of  the  arch.  The  thickness  o1 
ing  should  then  be  proportioned  to  the  inclined  thrusts  at 
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Tarious  joints  of  the  arch.  It  is  in  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
arch  (see  Fig.  271(A))  between  D,  the  joint  of  rupture,.and  the  crown 
A  that  Mr.  Rankine  is  charged  with  a  failure  to  sustain  and  apply 
his  theory,  abandoning,  as  is  charged,  "the  principal  characteristic 
of  his  theory,  viz.,  the  recogjij^^^  oS^  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  external  forces,  etc.*'  (See  note  to  Baker's  "  Masonry  Construc- 
tion/' page  490.) 

To  the  writer's  mind  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  abandonment 
of  principles.  As  seen  above,  Mr.  Rankine  has  fully  provided  for 
the  portion  of  the  arch  above  the  joint  of  rupture  by  iron  bolts, 
bars,  or  clamps;  when  these  are  necessary  will  be  indicated  by  the 
change  of  sign  from  positive  to  negative  in  the  Value  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  horizontal  or  conjugate  pressure  p^;  and  while  he  states 
that  the  linear  arch  is  limited  to  cases  in  which  equilibrium  is 
secured  solely  by  pressures  from  without,  in  other  words,  where  pp 
has  no  negative  values,  that  the  relations  between  the  form  of  the 
arch  and  the  external  loads  or  forces  are  such  that  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture is  at  the  crown:  for  the  value  of  py  is  zero  at  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture, and  if  it  is  at  any  other  point,  it  follows  that  it  must  pass  from 
positive  to  negative  at  that  point.  He,  however,  only  states  that  no 
negative  values  are  to  be  allowed  when  lime  mortar  is  used,  for  he 
clearly  recognizes .  the  adhesive  and  tensile  strength  of  cement 
mortar  in  supplying  the  necessary  tension  f^pm  without — not.  below 
the  joint  of  rupture,  but  above  it.  And  as  if  to  impress  this  j)oint 
he  says :  "  When  tenacity  to  resist  horizontal  or  oblique  tension  is 
given  to  the  spandrels  of  an  arch,  and  to  the  joints  between  them 
and  the  arch  stones,  by  means  of  cement,  hoop-iron  bond,  iron 
clamps,  .or  otherwise,  the  conjugate  pressure  denoted  by  py  must 
not  at  any  point  exceed  a  safe  proportion  of  that  tenacity;  that  is 
to  say,  about  one  eighth.  By  this  means  stability  may  be  given  to 
arches  of  seemingly  anomalous  figures;  but  such  structures  are  safe 
only  on  a  small  scale."  He  therefore  still  recognizes  the  existence 
of  horizontal  components  of  external  forces,  but  does  not  recom- 
mend tying  an  arch-ring  to  masonry  situated  above  it  and  supported 
by  it  directly — at  least  to  a  certain  but  possibly  unknown  extent. 
(See  Rankine's  C.  E.,  page  417).  And  on  page  421  he  says  that ."  it 
is  below  those  joints''  (that,  is,  the  joints  of  rupture  where  pyis 
zero  and  changes  from  posjtiye  to  negative)  that  conjugate  pressunes 
(not  tension)  from  without  ai:e  i:^(jpire^. to  sustain  the  arch,  and 
that  consequently  the  backing  must  be  built  with  squared  joints. 
The  reverse  conditions  exist  in  po^pted  arches,  and  a  weight  must 
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be  placed  over  the  crown  equal  to  that  which  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  two  arches  conceived  to  be  extended  to  thrown 
crowns  or  highest  points. 

He  therefore,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  prefers  to  insure  the 
equilibrium  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  above  the  joint  of  rupture^ 
not  by  the  application  of  external  pressures  from  within  or  external 
tension  from  without,  but  by  making  the  arch-ring  thick  enough 
to  insure  stability.  This  will  be  accomplished  when  the  Hne  of 
pressure  is  made  to  conform  to  a  linear  arch  balanced  under  verti- 
cal forces  only.  This  is  equivalent  to  assuming  a  constant  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  thrust  from  the  crown  to  the  joint  of 
rupture,  and  consequently  it  is  held  in  equilibrium  (see  Fig.  271(a)  > 
by  only  three  forces,  viz,  the  thrust  T^  at  the  crown ;  the  weight 
W  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of  the  arch  and 
its  load  above  the  joint  of  rupture,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which 
is  represented  by  W\  and  the  thrust  T*  at  the  joint  of  rupture.  If, 
then,  the  line  OIF  is  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  load,  and  it  be  possible  to  draw  from  any  point  on  this  line 
two  lines,  one  of  which,  Gv^  is  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
of  the  soffit  at  the  crown,  and  the  other,  OD^  parallel  to  a  tangent 
to  the  soffit  at  the  joint  of  rupture,  so  that  the  points  v  and  D 
in  which  these  lines  pierce  the  joints  at  the  crown  and  at  the  point 
of  rupture,  respectively,  are  within  the  middle  third  of  the 
depth  or  thickness  of  the  arch-ring,  the  stability  of  the  arch  will 
be  secure;  and  if  the  second  point  be  the  centre  of  resistance  at  the 
joint  of  rupture,  the  first  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  at  the 
crown,  and  the  crown  or  highest  point  of  the  true  line  of  pressure. 
If,  however,  the  pair  of  points  fall  outside  of  the  middle  third  of 
the  arch-ring,  the  depth  of  the  arch  stones  must  be  increased  until 
the  required  condition  is  fulfilled.  Both  steps  in  Rankine's  graphi- 
cal method  are  simple  and  easy  of  application,  the  first  determining 
the  thrust  at  every  joint  from  the  crown  to  the  springing,  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  tangent  to  the 
true  line  of  pressure  at  that  joint;  and  the  second  determining  the 
position  of  the  line  of  pressure  above  the  joint  of  rupture,  and  the 
proper  thickness  of  the  ring-stones  in  order  that  this  line  shall  be 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  without  resort  to  the  un- 
certain application  of  special  means  of  applying  a  system  of  exter- 
nal tensions  in  order  to  secure  stability. 

676.  Line  of  Pressure, — As  we  have  already  seen,  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  true  line  of  pressure  is  practically  impoe- 
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sible  unless  the  assamption  made  by  the  particular  investigator  is 
true.  Even  then  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  relations^  magnitudes^ 
and  positions  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  producing  equilib- 
rium leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  variation  of  this  hypo- 
thetically  true  line  of  pressure  from  the  actual  and  existing  true 
line.  Mr.  Rankine  only  considers  it  necessary  to  construct  a  line  of 
pressure  in  that  portion  of  the  arch  above  the  joint  of  rupture,  as 
below  that  point  the  externally  applied  pressures  will  take  care  of 
the  line  of  pressure.  And,  moreover,  instead  of  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  true  line,  he  is  satisfied  if  with  the  given  conditions  lie 
can  construct  any  line  of  pressure  which  will  lie  wholly  within  the 
middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  the  proposed  arch,  then  one  or  both  of 
these  must  be  altered  so  that  the  condition  shall  be  fulfilled. 

In  Fig.  272  is  shown  a  semi-arch,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  if 
the  crown-thrust  is  varied  in  position  or  magnitude,  or  in  both 
respects,  an  infinite  number  of  lines  of  pressure  may  be  drawn.  If 
it  acts  at  the  middle  of  the  joint  a,  it  is  evident  that  if  T^  (or  H} 
is  increased  the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  line  of  pressure  nearer  io 
the  extradosai  curve;  if  snflSciently,  it  will  touch  or  even  pass  out- 
side of  the  extrados,  and  will  consequently  tend  to  or  actually  cause 
the  arch-ring  to  open  at  the  intrados  at  some  point  S^  or  S^,  This; 
condition  will  rarely  if  ever  occur  in  flat  arches.  If,  however,  T„ 
is  decreased,  the  line  of  pressure  will  finally  touch  or  pass  below 
the  intrados,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  open  at  the  extrados 
at  5,  or  S^.  If,  however,  the  point  of  application  of  T^  is  raised 
towards  6',  while  its  magnitude  is  decreased,  the  line  of  pressuret 
will  be  depressed,  approaching  more  and  more  nearly  the  intrado?. 
One  such  line  is  shown  in  Ccfi^cJ).  This  condition  gives  the 
least  crown- thrust  consistent  with  equilibrium  of  the  arch  as  xv 

Wv 
whole,  and  can  be  found  from  the  equation  If  =  — ^.    If,  on  the 

X 

contrary,  the  point  of  application  is  lowered  towards  (7,  while  the 
magnitude  is  increased,  the  line  of  pressure  will  be  raised  towards 
the  extrados,  as  seen  in  (7S8^S,F,  or  some  line  touching  the  ex- 
trados at  some  other  point  than  F,  This  is  the  condition  for  max- 
imum crown-thrust.  It  would  not  be  admissible  for  the  thrust  to 
be  concentrated  so  near  the  edge  of  the  arch-ring.  It  is  therefore 
usual  in  all  theories  of  the  arch  to  limit  the  variation  of  the  centre 
of  resistance  at  the  crown,  that  is,  the  point  of  application  of  the 
thrust  T^  or  H,  to  points  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring. 
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•mewhere  between  the  points  m  and  m',  or  for  extreme 
from  the  centre  a  at  the  points  m  or  m'.  According  to 
t  is  immaterial  which  one  of  these  limits  is  taken.  For 
tude  of  the  thrust,  however,  he  uses  T^  =  p^r^. 


iR 


SHOWING  LINCS  OP  PRKSSURK. 

"H"  varying  in  poeltlon  and  magnitude  or  both. 


Fig.  272. 
n  the  methods  now  to  be  explained  the  crown-thrust  is 
id  from  the  equation  T^  =  — --,  which  will  give  the  least 
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rown-thrust  consistent  with  equilibrium.  Its  point  of  application 
\,  consequently,  according  to  the  principle  above  established  (see 
aragraph  676),  placed  above  the  middle  of  the  ring  at  the  crown, 
nd  to  insure  that  no  point  of  the  surface  at  the  crown  joint  may 
e  under  tension,  it  must  not  be  more  than  one  sixth  of  the  thick- 
ess  above  the  centre  a;  and,  that  it  may  be  the  least  possible  con- 
i-steut  with  this  condition,  it  is  taken  at  the  point  ni,  one  sixth  of 
lie  depth  from  and  above  a  (Fig.  272). 

678.  The  ordinary  method  of  constructing  the  line  of  pressure 
i  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  273.  The  point  of  application  of  the 
rown-thrust  H  is  taken  at  the  point  C,  the  upper  limit  of  the 
liddle  third  of  the  crown  thickness  of  the  arch-ring,  that  is,  one 
ixth  of  the  thickness  zz'  above  the  centre  point.  Then,  to  deter- 
line  the  magnitude  of  this  crown-thrust,  it  is  usual  to  consider 
lat  only  three  forces  hold  the  semi-arch  in  equilibrium,  viz.,  the 
rown-thrust  H  acting  horizontally  at  the  point  C,  the  thrust  or 
taction  at  the  abutment  acting  at  a  point  M,  which  is  one  tliird  of 
le  thickness  of  the  ring  from  the  intrados  at  A  on  the  springing- 

ne.     Then  H  =  — ^,  in  which  IF  is  the  weight  of  the  entire  half 

X 

rch  and  its  load  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire 
lass,  including  a  uniformly  distributed  moving  load.  This  should 
nly  be  determined  in  this  way  when  the  joint  AB  at  the  springing 
s  evidently  the  joint  of  rupture,  that  is,  when  z'oo^o^A  is  about  45° 
f  arc.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  either  necessary  to  find  the  position 
f  the  joint  of  rupture  by  Mr.  Rankine's  methods,  or  by  the  follow- 
ig,  which  is  really  the  same  as  his  method,  though  the  form  of  the 
^nation  used  is  different  (see  paragraph  674) :  Take  the  equation 

r  =  — -,  and  divide  the  mass  above  the  arch-ring  and  the  arch- 

ng  itself  into  a  series  of  small  volumes  by  vertical  planes.  These 
olumes  are  represented  by  a  series  of  figures,  z'vto,  otro^,  etc.,  which 
re  approximately  trapezoids,  the  areas  containing  the  same  num- 
er  of  units  as  the  volumes,  since  the  length  of  the  arch  perpendic- 
lar  to  the  plane  of  the  drawing  is  always  taken  as  unity.  But 
nee  the  weights  are  made  up  of  masses  having  each  a  different 
3ecific  gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  mass  above  the  arch- 
ing as  reduced  to  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  arch-ring  itself, 
1  order  that  the  ordinates  of  the  trapezoids  may  represent  element- 
ry  weights  or  intensities  to  a  given  scale,  including  a  similar  reduc- 
on  for  the  uniformly  distributed  load,  so  that  the  line  vtrr^  is  the 
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limiting  line  of  the  elementary  loads,  and  not  the  top  of  the  span- 
drel-wall of  the  arch  itself.  Then  the  areas  of  the  trapezoids  mul- 
tiplied by  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the 
arch-ring  will  be  the  weight  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  entire  struc- 
ture included  between  the  two  consecutive  vertical  planes,  such  as 
v^'  and  tOy  to  and  ro, ,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the 
work  that  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  voussoirs  should  be  known 
or  considered;  but  if  they  are,  the  vertical  planes  should  be  taken 
through  the  edge  of  the  joints  at  the  extrados,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  Fig.  273.  For  each  joint  the  forces  to  be  considered  are 
the  unknown  crown-thrust  Hy  the  thrust  at  the  joint  under  consid- 
eration, and  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  and  its  load 
between  the  crown  and  the  joint.    Taking  the  first  joint  ux,  then^ 

in  the  equation  H=  — ^,  W  is  the  weight  of  the  volume  z'vtuxy. 

considered  to  be  a  trapezoid;  y  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  line  gw  to  the  point  c^\  and  x  is  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  the  line  of  action  of  H  prolonged  and  the  same  point.  Sub- 
stituting, we  find  11=  ty  for  example.  Then,  for  the  joint  v%  W 
is  the  weight  o^vrvz'\  y  is  the  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  the  two  loads  gw  and  g^w^  and  the  point  c^;  and  x 
is  the  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of  H  prolonged  and  the 
same  point.  Substituting,  we  find,  say,  H=t';  and  similarly 
for  the  other  joints  all  the  way  down  to  the  springing  AB.  For  the 
joint  AB,  W  is  the  weight  of  the  entire  semi-arch;  y  the  distance 
from  the  line  of  action  of  this  weight  to  c^;  and  x  the  vertical  dis- 
tance cA'  from  H  to  the  same  point,  say,  H=  t^.  Then  from  these 
several  values  of  H  select  that  one  which  is  the  greatest.  This 
greatest  value  will  be  the  least  value  of  the  thrust  at  the  crown 
consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  arch  (see  paragraph  655).  The 
joint  to  which  it  corresponds  will  be  the  joint  of  rupture.  If  t  is  the- 
greatest,  ux  will  be  the  joint  of  rupture;  if  t',  then  the  joint  vp; 
or,  finally,  if  t^,  then  the  joint  AB,  since  in  any  case  the  joint  of 
rupture  is  that  position  in  the  arch-ring  at  which  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  thrust  is  a  maximum.  Above  this  joint  Rankine's 
method  of  constructing  the  line  of  pressure  is  the  same  as  the  one 
to  be  described,  though  he  finds  the  crown-thrust  in  his  general 
theory  in  a  different  manner,  that  is,  by  first  finding  the  joint  of 
rupture  and  then  the  thrust,  and  not  finding  the  maximum  thrust 
and  locating  from  it  the  joint  of  rupture.  The  result  is  the  same, 
though  the  process  is  different.    This  may  or  may  not  be  the  same. 
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crown-thrust  as  found  from  the  equation  T^=Pof\.  The  prob- 
ability is,  however,  that  they  will  be,  or  that  there  will  be 
no  material  difference,  as  all  of  the  quantities  entering  into 
the  problem  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  interdependent. 
Having,  then,  determined  the  point  of  application,  magnitude. 


Lines  of  Preflsure,  t,    Ci,  c^,  e^, 
foima  by  the  U%.  Method. 


C^9    ^»l 


\ 


\^ 


\. 


\ 


Fig  378. 

and  direction  of  the  crown-thrust,  the  construction  of  the  line 
of  pressure  is  very  simple.  Referring  to  Fig.  273,  prolong  the 
line  of  action  of  the  horizontal  thrust  to  the  point  of  intersection, 
with  the  line  of  action  of  the  weight  v)  of  the  trapezoid  z'vto;  theni 
on  these  lines^  respectively,  lay  off  to  the  same  scale  the  distance^ 
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itv  =  w  and  ia  =  H,  complete  the  rectangle,  and  the  resultant 
pressure  on  the  joint  ux  is  represented  by  the  diagonal  R\  and  the 
point  c^ ,  in  which  this  resultant  pierces  the  joint  war,  is  the  centre 
of  pressure  or  resistance.  Then  prolong  R  to  intersection  with  g^to^ , 
and  lay  off  R  and  the  weight  w^  of  the  trapezoid  otro^  on  these  lines, 
respectively,  and  complete  the  parallelogram;  then  its  diagonal  J?,  is 
the  resultant  pressure  on  the  joint  v'p^  and  c,  is  the  centre  of  press- 
ure. Prolong  i?,  to  intersection  with  g^to^ ,  and  forming  this  paral- 
lelogram, its  resultant  i?,  is  the  pressure  on  the  next  joint  and  c,  is 
the  centre  of  pressure;  and  so  on  to  the  joint  AB  at  the  springing. 
Tiie  line  drawn  through  cc^c^c^c^  is  the  line  of  pressure.  If  this 
line  is  found  throughout  its  length  within  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch-ring,  as  shown. in  the  drawing,  its  stability  is  secured  so  far  as 
rotation  is  concerned.  That  sliding  at  any  joint  may  not  occur,  the 
angle  d  between  the  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  R^  and  the 
normal,  Nc^y  to  the  joint  AB  must  not  exceed  the  angle  of  repose 
(/>  of  masonry  on  masonry.  This  same  condition  must  be  fulfilled 
at  all  other  joints  as  well. 

679.  Scheffler's  method  is  similar  to  the  above-described  method 
up  to  the  point  of  finding  the  least  crown -thrust.  By  the  construc- 
tion of  a  table,  which  will  be  explained  below,  the  necessary  calcu- 
lations are  simplified,  and  the  actual  determination  of  the  centres  of 
pressures  graphically  is  made  very  clear  and  easy.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  that  both  in  the  preceding  method  and  in  Scheff- 
ler's the  horizontal  components  of  the  external  forces  are  not  con- 
sidered. 

The  crown-thrust  is  determined  by  a  series  of  arithmetical 
trials,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  particular  values  of  W,  x, 
and  y  will  give  the  maximum  value  of  Hy  and  this  is  taken  as  the 
value  for  the  least  crown-thrust  (see  paragraph  655).  This  could 
be  done  as  well  without  attaching  any  significance  whatever  to  the 
joint  of  rupture,  or  without  any  reference  to  its  position,  and  con- 
sequent height  or  thickness  of  the  backing.  In  other  words,  the 
stability  of  the  arch  is  to  be  secured  by  giving  such  a  form  and  such 
a  thickness  to  the  arch-ring  proper  that  the  line  of  pressure  will 
remain  at  all  points  within  the  middle  third  of  the  ring,  or  at  any 
rate  well  within  its  thickness — not  nearer,  Schefflersays,  than  one 
fourth  of  its  thickness  to  either  intrados  or  extrados;  then  stability 
of  the  arch  is  secured.  That  is,  what  is  known  as  the  backing  is 
really  embodied  in  the  arch-ring,  as  the  crown-thrust  in  both  of 
these  methods  is  the  same  as  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
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rust  at  any  other  point,  although  it  is  taken  as  the  maximuini 
mponent  of  a  long  series  of  horizontal  components.  The  method 
much  used,  and  will  therefore  be  described  somewhat  fully. 

680.  The  first  step  is  to  reduce  the  load  on  and  that  of  the  arch- 
ig  to  an  ideal  homogeneous  mass  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
roughout.  This  is  taken  as  that  of  the  arch-ring.  Vertical  ordi- 
tes  are  then  laid  off  from  and  above  the  soffit  to  any  scale,  to 
^resent  these  elementary  weights  at  as  many  points  as  may  be 
emed  necessary.  The  upper  extremities  of  these  ordinates  are 
nnected  by  a  line,  straight  or  curved,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  this 
aiting  line  of  loads  d^d^d^,  etc.,  is  straight  and  horizontal,  then 
B  total  load  on  the  semi-arch  is  represented  by  the  weight  of  the 
5a,  or  volume,  unity  in  length,  DsKfaBkcd^d^  .  .  .  d^ED.  If  the 
aiting  line  of  loads  is  curved,  the  volume  will  be  the  equivalent 
ja  enclosed  between  this  curved  line  and  the  soffit.  In  either 
le  the  ordinates  between  the  two  will  represent  the  intensities  at 
y  point  of  the  soffit. 

This  area  is  divided  by  a  series  of  vertical  lines  into  a  series  of 
ipezoids,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  The  smaller  the  trape- 
id  the  more  accurate  will  be  the  result.  Only  six  trapezoids  are 
ed  in  Fig.  274.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  first 
ipezoid,  Bcd^q,  is  found  by  the  proper  method  from  the  vertical 
'.  It  is  easy  then  to  write  the  horizontal  distances  of  the  centres 
gravity  of  the  other  trapezoids  by  a  series  of  additions. 

681.  Form  a  table  as  shown  below.  Under  column  1  is  placed 
3  number  of  the  joint,  not  counting  the  crown  joint.  These 
nts  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.     In  the  second  column  is  placed 

3  average  heights  of  the  trapezoids  = 5—-^  — ^-,etc.; 

column  3  the  widths  cd^y  d^d^,  etc.;  in  column  4  the  areas  of 
i  trapezoids,  which  are  the  product  of  the  numbers  in  columns 
md  2;  in  column  5  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
)arate  trapezoids,  viz.,  id^c,  d^c  +  id^d^,  d^c  +  M^d^ ,  etc.  If 
3  widths  of  the  trapezoids  are  the  same,  we  would  simply  add  the 
istant  width  to  the  preceding  distance  in  the  column.  In  this 
\e  this  is  done  for  each  trapezoid,  except  the  one  above  the  spring- 
r,  for  which  we  would  add,  for  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
ivity  of  d^d^ED  from  cB,  i(d^d^)  +  id^d^  to  the  horizontal  from 
to  cB. 

In  column  6  are  found  the  moments  of  the  weight  of  each 
tpezoid  separately  with  respect  to  an  axis  at  P;  these  are  the 
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products  of  the  numbers  in  columns  4  and  5.  In  column  7  the 
successive  sums  of  the  numbers  in  column  4  represent  the  areas 
of  the  first  trapezoid ;  of  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  2d,  of  the  sum 
of  the  1st,  2d9  and  3d,  trapezoids,  etc.;  that  is,  the  total  areas 
or  their  equivalent  loads  from  the  crown  down  to  any  joint,  as 
1,  3,  3,  etc. 

In  column  8  are  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  6,  taken  Ist 
/and  2d;  1st,  2d,  and  3d;  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  etc.  Now  from  the 
principle  of  moments  it  is  evident  that  if  we  divide  the  numbers 
in  column  8  by  the  corresponding  numbers  in  column  7  we  will 
find  the  distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  weight  w^  of  the  1st 
trapezoid ;  the  distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
Ist  and  2d  trapezoid;  of  that  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  etc.,  from  the 
line  cB.     These  quotients  are  recorded  in  column  9. 

In  column  10  are  recorded  the  horizontal  distances  from  P  to 
the  corresponding  points  in  joints  1,  2,  3,  etc.;  that  is,  from  P  to 
J),  P  top^,  P  to p^,  etc.;  and  in  column  11  is  recorded  the  differ- 
ence between  these  numbers  in  column  10  and  those  in  column  9. 
These  distances  will  be  the  lever-arms  of  the  weights  above  any 
joint  and  the  points  p,  i>j ,  J», ,  etc.,  respectively.    These  distances 

Wy 
are  the  values  of  y  in  the  formula  H  =  — -;  the  values  of  x  are  the 

Tertical  distances,  respectively,  of  the  points  p,  Pi,p^,  etc.,  below 
the  prolongation  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  horizontal  crown- 
i^hrust  H,  which  are  scaled  off  and  recorded  in  column  12.    Substi- 

tute  in  ^=  — ~  the  corresponding  numbers  in  columns  7, 11,  and 

12,  respectively,  for  W,  y,  and  x:  the  resulting  values  of  H  are 
recorded  in  column  13.  The  greatest  value  in  this  column  is  what 
is  called  the  least  crown-thrust,  and  the  corresponding  number  in 
column  1  is  the  corresponding  joint;  and  as  it  is  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum horizontal  component  of  the  thrusts  around  the  ring,  that 
joint  will  be  the  joint  of  rupture.  This  may  be  near  the  crown,  at 
the  springing,  or  at  any  intermediate  point.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  areas  and  areas  by  distances  are  called,  respectively,  weights  and 
moments  of  weights.  The  weight  of  the  unit  of  volume  is  omitted, 
as  it  would  appear  in  both  cases,  and  would  consequently  only  make 
large  numbers  without  affecting  the  result.  But  when  using  col- 
umn 7  for  the  values  of  W  in  the  above  equation  the  weight  of  a 
unit  of  volume  must  be  introduced  if  the  areas  are  in  square  feet, 
and  y  and  x  from  columns  11  and  12  are  in  feet.    Then  the 
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mbers  in  column  7  must  be  multiplied  by  160,  the  weight  in 
inds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  stone,  or  by  whatever  is  the  weight  of  a 
it  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the  arch-ring,  and  these  products 
^stituted  for  W.  The  numbers  in  column  13  should  be  multiplied 
the  same  quantity. 

Table  LVI. 


The  above  table  applies  to  the  arch  shown  in  Fig.  274,  of 

ich  the  span  is  73  feet,  rise  18.5  feet,  thickness  of  arch-ring 

feet,  ordinate  cB  =  7.5  feet,  d^q  =  8.1   feet,    d^  =  9.7  feet, 

ir=  12.0  feet,  djj  =  15  feet,  dj)  =  18.5  feet,  rf,^=  18.5  feet. 

e  average  of  these,  taken  two  and  two  in  succession,  will  be  the 

,    .  ,  ^      .  ,,                 .,       .      7.5  +  8.1      ^^.    ,8.1  +  9.7 
an  heights  of  the    rapezoids,  viz., =  7.8  feet, 

8.9  feet,  and  so  on.    These  are  the  numbers  recorded  in  column 

The  widths  cd^^  to  d^d^  inclusive  =  7.0  feet  each,  d^d^  =  4  feet, 

1  d^d^  =  2.4  feet.    These  numbers  are  recorded  in  column  3. 

column  4  products  of  corresponding  numbers  in  columns  2  and 
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APPLICATION  OF  SCHEFFLEB'S  METHOD. 


3.     In  column  5  first  distance  w^P  =  icd/y  then  successive  addi- 

7  _L_  4  4-1.  2.4 

tions  of  7,  to  and  including  section  4;  then  add  — - —  and  — ^-^ 

in  succession.  Column  6  products  of  corresponding  numbers  in 
columns  4  and  5,  and  in  column  7  the  continued  sum  of  the  num- 
bers in  column  4.     The  last  term  should  equal  the  sum  of  all 


0'  \    8pM»-78!o  j  1 
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Fig.  274. 

numbers  in  column  4.  In  column  8  are  the  continued  sum  of  num- 
bers in  column  6.  The  last  term  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  numbers  in  column  6.  In  column  9  are  the  quotients  arising 
from  dividing  the  numbers  in  column  8  by  those  in  column  7. 
The  numbers  in  column  10  will  depend  upon  the  exact  position 
of  the  joints  I,  2,  3,  etc.,  with  respect  to  the  verticals,  and  will  have 
to  be  determined  after  locating  the  joints  and  the  positions  of 
j3,jo,,;),,  etc.,  approximately  at  least.  These  latter  maybe  taken 
either  at  or  near  the  centre. 

In  general  it  may  be  taken  a  little  less  than  the  continued  sum 
of  the  numbers  in  column  3.  Assume  a  decrement  of  0.3  at  each 
joint,  we  write  column  10  as  follows:  7  —  0.3  =  6  7, 14  —  0.6  =  13.4^ 
etc.     The  numbers  in  column  11  are  the  differences  of  the  numbers 
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columns  9  and  10.     In  column  12  are  distances  scaled  from  the 

izontal  line  of  crown-thrust  prolonged.    And,  finally,  column 

is  run  out  by  substituting  corresponding  numbers  in  columns  7, 

Wy 
and  12  in  11=  — -  for  W,  y,  and  x,  respectively;  and  we  find 

maximum  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  at  the  joints 
Ich  is  the  crown-thrust  to  be  used  in  practice,  and  not  the  least, 
found  in  the  table  opposite  joint  No.  1,  which  we  see  is  the  num- 
opposite  joint  4  in  column  1  of  table,  and  joint  q'o  in  Fig.  274. 
e  q^o  is  the  joint  of  rupture,  and  the  least  crown-thrust  is  H  = 
=  327.2  X  160  =  52,352  pounds.  For  the  joint  3,  H=  274.6 
160  =  43,936  pounds;  and  for  joint  5,H=  322.1  X  160  =  51,536 
mds.  If  now  the  number  of  sections  between  3  and  5  be 
reased,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  joints  on  either  side  of  joint  4, 
I  the  calculations  repeated,  we  would  find  more  accurately  the 
ximum  thrust  and  the  true  joint  of  rupture. 
682.  Assuming  maximum  H  as  above  found,  we  can  proceed  to 
istruct  the  line  of  pressure,  prolong  the  line  of  action  of  H,  and 
rk  points  on  it  the  distances  from  P  as  found  in  column  9,  these 
nts  being  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  total  load  above  the  corre- 
aidingjoints.  The  first  intersection  is  a,.  Then  laying  off  verti- 
ly  to  the  scale  adopted  for  the  loads  the  line  b  =  54.6  x  160  = 
J6  pounds,  and  from  its  upper  extremity  to  the  right  the  horizon- 
line  c  =  H  =  52,352  pounds,  and  drawing  R,  the  third  side  of 
\  triangle  of  which  b  and  c  are  the  other  sides,  then  E  will  be  the 
ultant  pressure  for  the  joint,  and  p  will  be  the  centre  of  pressure, 
en  on  the  same  horizontal  line  the  point  a,  distant  from  p  7.23 
e  column  9),  erect  the  vertical  b^  =  116.9  (see  column  7)  X  160 
18,704  pounds,  and  c,  =  c  =  52,352  pounds,  draw  i2, ,  it  will  be 
t  resultant  for  joint  2,  and  jp,  will  be  the  centre  of  pressure.  Then 
«3  11.27  feet  from  P,  erect  b^  =  192.85  x  160  =  30,856  pounds, 
i  draw  horizontally  c,  =  Cj  =  c  =  52,352  pounds;  the  closing  line 
will  be  the  resultant  for  joint  3,  and  p^  the  centre  of  pressure, 
ntinue  this  process,  using  horizontal  distances  from  P  as  found 
column  9,  and  volumes  in  column  7  multiplied  by  160,  the  weight 
a  unit  of  volume,  i.e.,  a  cubic  foot,  which  is  laid  off  vertically, 
i  the  constant  horizontal  thrust  H,  as  already  shown;  and  if  the 
e  of  pressure  joining  the  pointsP,jo,/;,,p,,jr?3,/?^,;>.,;?^lieswholly 
;hin  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  the  stability  of  the  arch 
il  be  secured,  provided  the  joints  are  so  arranged  that  sliding 
inot  take  place,  and  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  on  any  joint  does 
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not  exceed  a  safe  resistance  of  the  material  to  crushing.  If  the  line 
of  pressure  falls  without  the  middle  third,  either  the  form  of  the  arch 
must  be  changed  or  the  thickness  of  the  ring  increased,  or  both. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  trapezoids  do  not  exactly  represent  the 
loads  on  the  sections  of  the  arch-ring.  For  instance,  at  the  joint  1 
there  is  a  small  wedge  in  excess  of  the  load  between  the  joint  and 
the  vertical,  while  at  the  joint  4  this  excess  wedge  q'oL  is  quite 
large.  This  can  in  part  be  remedied  by  moTing  the  joint  either  in 
position  or  in  direction,  or  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the  wedge 
from  that  of  the  trapezoids,  which  in  turn  would  necessitate  a 
change  in  the  position  of  the  lines  of  actions  of  the  loads.  The 
method  can  only  be  approximately  correct  on  this  account  as  well 
as  on  the  assumption  of  a  constant  horizontal  component  of  the 
thrust  at  all  points  of  the  arch -ring.  The  safety  must  therefore 
be  provided  by  a  sufficient  thickness  of  arch-ring,  and  backing  up 
the  arch  as  high  as  the  joint  of  rupture. 

BRICK  ARCHES. 

683.  The  same  general  principles  of  stability  apply  to  brick 
arches  as  to  those  of  stone.  It  is  usual  to  make  the  thickness  of 
the  arch-ring  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  part  more. 

Probably  the  main  objections  to  the  use  of  brick  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  securing  at  a  reasonable  price  bricks  uniform  in 
dimensions,  hardness,  and  strength;  the  inability  to  secure  good 
and  sufficient  bond  necessitates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  construction 
of  the  arch  with  a  series  of  rings,  only  held  together  by  the  adhesive 
and  tensile  resistance  of  the  mortar;  the  great  number  of  joints 
and  the  varying  thickness  of  these  joints  required  to  cover  increas- 
ing lengths  of  arch-rings,  and  lastly  the  non-homogeneous  nature 
of  the  material  composing  the  arch. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  and  objections  can  be  in  whole  or  in 
part  removed,  and  at  the  present  time  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  choice  between  stone  and  brick  is  rather  that  of  convenience 
and  cost  than  of  strength  and  durability.  The  main  point  of  good 
bond  can  be  secured  by  maintaining  thin  joints  in  each  ring,  but 
so  regulating  their  thicknesses  that  at  reasonably  short  lengths 
headers  can  be  introduced,  bonding  the  rings  together  and  producing 
unity  of  action  between  them.  This  construction  is  shown  in  the 
left-hand  half  of  the  arch  (see  Fig.  275),  while  on  the  right  is 
shown  the  construction  with  separate  rings  only  connected  with  the 
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tar.  Ix  good  bricks,  good  cement,  aud  good  workmanship  are 
lired  and  secured,  the  brick  arch  will  furnish  a  permanent, 
»le,  and  strong  structure.  The  conveniences  attending  the  use 
cricks  render  them  the  almost  sole  reliance  for  tunnels,  sewers, 
similar  structures.   Brick  arches  can  be  materially  strengthened 


Fig.  275. 


;he  use  of  hoop-iron  placed  in  the  joints.  This  application  of 
1  is  similar  in  its  effects  to  that  of  the  wire  netting  or  iron  ribs 
onnection  with  concrete  arches,  which  have  been  fully  explained 
illustrated. 

SKEW-ARCHES. 

684.  Although  the  construction  of  skew-arches  is  avoided  as 
3h  as  possible,  yet  the  engineer  is  often  called  upon  to  construct 
tn,  and  consequently  the  general  principles  in  their  design  and 
struction  should  be  understood. 
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The  square  arch  being  one  in  which  the  axis  of  the  arch  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  face  of  the  arch,  the  skew-arch  is 
one  in  which  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the  faces  or  ends  of  the  arch. 
The  angle  of  skew  is  the  anglQ  which  the  axis  of  the  arch  makea 
with  a  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  face.  In  a  square  arch  the  planes 
of  the  face  and  those  of  any  parallel  vertical  planes  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes  of  the  faces  of  the  abutments,  whereas  in  a  skew- 
arch  similar  planes  make,  respectively,  obtuse  and  acute  angles  with 
each  other,  the  obtuse  angles  being  at  diagonally  opposite  comers, 
and  the  same  for  the  acute  angles. 

Skew-arches  of  short  span  may  be  constructed  similarly  to 
square  arches,  but  the  direction  of  the  thrust  being  oblique  to  the 
beds  of  the  voussoirs,  would  tend  to  force  the  arch  stones  at  the 
springing  and  at  the  acute  angles  outward.  To  obviate  this  ten- 
dency the  bed -joints  of  the  voussoirs  must  be  normal  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thrust.  This  requires  that  the  bed-joints  or  string- 
course joints  of  the  voussoirs  shall  be  curved.  In  order,  then,  to 
design  a  skew-arch  with  true  or  proper  string-course  joints,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  develop  on  a  drawing  to  a  large  scale  the  soffit 
of  the  arch,  and  upon  this  drawing  lay  off  two  sets  of  lines,  the  one 
representing  the  line  of  thrust  which  will  be  parallel  to  the  ring- 
course  joints,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  arch,  and  another 
set  of  lines  perpendicular  to  these  at  every  intersection. 

685.  A  circle  or  wheel  making  one  revolution  on  a  horizontal 
plane  will  trace  a  straight  line  equal  in  length  to  its  circumference. 
This  straight  line  is  called  the  development  of  the  circumference; 
and  similarly,  if  a  right  cylinder  be  revolved  once  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  a  rectangle  will  be  traced  whose  area  is  equal  the  cylindrical 
surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  half  of  this  would  be  the  development 
of  the  semi-cylindrical  surface.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  276,  in  which 
the  line  ^^  is  the  development  of  soffit-line  on  the  face  of  the  arch 
and  AC  18  the  springing-line.  The  continuous  straight  joints  per- 
pendicular to  ^^  or  parallel  to  AC  are  the  string-course  joints, 
and  the  discontinuous  lines  normal  to  these  are  the  ring-course 
joints.  The  respective  distances  apart  of  the  joints  in  each  set 
are  arbitrary,  depending  upon  the  widths  and  lengths  of  the  vous- 
soirs to  be  used.  Having  due  regard  to  good  bond,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soffit  of  the  square  arch  is  only  a  convenience  in  laying 
out  the  dimensions  of  the  voussoirs;  and  when  their  lengths  and 
widths  materially  differ,  it  enables  the  builder  to  locate  more  easily 
the  stones  for  each  string-course. 
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686.  To  make  the  development  of  the  soffit  of  the  skew-arch  is 
lewhat  more  difficult.  Although  it  is  only  necessary  to  develop 
I  half  of  the  soffit,  the  whole  soffit  is  developed  in  the  drawings. 

B  Springing  Line 


A. 


V 
^/a. 


Key 


Stones 


I     r— [ 


I    I    I 


rzi 


rcbi 


string  Cpiirse  Jo  nt 


A  Development  Qf  Soffit  of  Square  Arch.  ^ 

Showliig  Unee  of  Vnasnu  or  ring  and  ifertng  course  joints. 

Pig.  276. 

ke,  as  example^  a  skew-arch  whose  span  is  22.5  feet  on  the  skew, 
gth  parallel  to  its  axis  32.0  feet,  rise  10  feet,  angle  of  skew  30°. 
Fig.  277  GLQK  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  soffit  on  the 
w,  RAF  is  the  horizontal  projection  of  any  vertical  section  on 
skew,  and  TAB  the  horizontal  projection  of  a  vertical  section 
the  square;  the  angle  BAE  =  30°. 

If,  now,  a  series  of  lines,  aa',  hV,  cc',  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
3  HF  and  prolonged  until  they  meet  the  circular  arc  MND, 
\.  277(a),  described  with  a  radius  of  10  feet  from  any'point  C 
the  axis  HF  prolonged,  MND  being  the  vertical  section  of  the 
it  revolved  on  the  horizontal  plane,  the  lengths  of  the  various 
inates,  a:,y, ,  ar,y, ,  etc.,  can  be  readily  calculated  or  determined 
phically.  These  ordinates  are  equal  to  the  ordinates  of  the 
responding  points  on  the  vertical  section  on  the  skew.  If, 
V,  we  draw  any  line  i?0.  Fig.  277(ft),  parallel  to  QA^  and  draw 
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a  series  of  normals  to  it  from  the  points  Hy  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  and  on 
these  make  hh',  dd\  ee'  Sknd  ff  equal,  respectively,  to  ON,  o\y^y 
z,y,,  and  xy  of  Fig.  277(a),  then  will  the  curve  Rh'd'e'fO  be 
the  revolved  position  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  soffit  on  the  skew. 

Prolonging  the  axis  FH,  and  taking  H^F^  =  FH,  at  its  middle 
point  iV,  draw  a  line  M^NJ)^  perpendicular  to  it,  making  M^N^  = 
^Y,Z>, ,  equal  to  the  lengths  of  the  quadrant  MN  =  ND  of  Fig. 
277(a).  Then  will  M^N^D^  be  the  development  of  the  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  soffit  on  the  square.     (See  Fig.  277(c) ). 

Then  from  N^ ,  in  both  directions,  on  N^M^  and  NJ)^  lay  off  a 
series  of  distances,  N^'  =  Nu^  N^  =  Np^ ,  N^q'  =  Nq,  so  on, 
and  from  these  points  of  division  lay  off  normals,  respectively, 
equal  to  the  distances  between  the  lines  AB  and  AEy  Fig.  277, 
viz.,  8y  u,  py  q,  m,  n,  I,  t,w  (=  BE),  BE  being  equal  to  D^E^ ,  and 
through  the  extremities  of  these  ordinates  draw  the  curved  line 
E^N^R^ ,  reversing  at  iV,.  This  line  will  be  the  development  of  the 
vertical  section  on  the  skew.  Curved  lines  Q^H^K^  and  E.F^G^ 
parallel  to  and  at  distance  from  it  equal  one  half  tbe  length  of  the 
arch  will  be  the  development  of  the  soffit  on  the  faces  or  ends  of 
the  arch.  The  figure  K^H,Q,R,L,F,G,D,K^  is  the  development  of 
the  entire  soffit  of  the  arch.  On  this  development  draw  any  num- 
ber of  curved  lines  parallel  to  K^H^Q^,  shown  by  heavy,  broken 
lines.  These  will  be  lines  of  pressure,  some  portions  of  which  will 
also  be  the  ring-coLrse  joints.  Then  draw  a  series  of  lines — dotted 
in  the  drawing — which  shall  be  perpendicular  at  each  intersection 
to  the  lines  of  pressure.  The  equation  of  these  lines  is  logarithmic. 
They  can  be  drawn  approximately  with  the  free-hand. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  string-course  joints,  commencing  at 
or  near  K^,  get  farther  and  farther  from  the  springing-line  KJ>^E^  <?„ 
— so  much  so  towards  G,  that  short  string-course  joints  have  to  be 
introduced  to  prevent  the  blocks  or  voussoirs  becoming  too  large, — 
and  that  these  lines  are  asymptotes  to  the  springing-line.  A  simi- 
lar set  of  joints  commencing  at  Z,  and  separating  towards  Q^  can 
also  be  drawn,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  them  on  one  half  of 
the  development.  It  is  evident  that  each  voussoir  in  the  true  skew- 
arch  in  either  half  is  of  a  different  size  and  shape.  Each  has  to  be 
cut  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  its  position  on  the  develop- 
ment. They  might  be^cut  straight  on  the  ring-course  joints  and 
likewise  on  the  string-course  inclined  at  different  angles  for  each 
block  or  voussoir.  The  skew-arch  with  true  joints  is  seldom  used. 
As  a  substitute  the  ring-course  joints  are  left  as  before,  and  from 
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the  obtuse  angles  K^  and  L^  straight  lines  are  drawn,  L^L^  and  K^K^, 
so  that  they  shall  be  normal  to  the  ring-course  joints  at  one  point, 
that  is,  at  the  crown  H^  and  F^  ;  and  from  K^  to  G^  is  divided  off 
into  suitable  widths  for  the  voussoirs,  also  from  K^  to  L^  and  simi- 
larly from  L^  on  the  other  face  of  the  arch;  from  these  points  of 
division  lines  are  drawn  over  the  entire  development  parallel  to 
K^K^  and  Z^Z, ,  as  shown  by  the  full  straight  lines,  which  are  then 
the  string-course  joints.  These  lines  intersect  the  springing-lines. 
There  is  required,  then,  a  series  of  skew-backs  or  wedge-shaped 
stones  from  which  the  arch  springs.  The  ring-course  joints  are 
then  drawn  either  straight  or  curved,  so  as  to  limit  the  lengths  of 
the  voussoirs  and  produce  a  good  bond.  In  this  construction  the 
stones  are  more  easily  cut,  and  while  it  will  be  convenient  to  num- 
ber and  have  a  place  for  each  stone,  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  not 
very  diflScult  to  build  a  skew-arch  of  bricks. 

The  skew  is  often  obtained  by  building  the  arch  of  a  series  of 
ribs  which  project  beyond  each  other  in  opposite  directions  on  the 
two  sides  so  that  the  proper  obliquity  or  skew  will  be  obtained. 
This,  can  be  done  by  making  both  arch  and  its  abutments  of  these 
ribs,  or  the  abutments  may  be  built  with  a  plane  face,  and  the 
skew  obtained  by  arched  ribs  set  with  the  proper  projections  on 
the  abutment. 


CENTRING  FOR  ARCHES. 

687.  No  arch  becomes  self-supporting  until  keyed  up — that  is, 
until  the  crown  or  keystone  course  is  laid.  Until  that  time  the 
arch-ring,  which  should  be  built  up  simultaneously  from  both  abut- 
ments, has  to  be  supported  by  frames  called  centres.  These  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  ribs  placed  from  3  to  6  or  more  feet  apart, 
supported  from  below.  The  upper  surfaces  of  these  ribs  are  cut  to 
the  form  of  the  arch,  and  over  these  scantlings  or  laggings  are  placed 
from  2  to  6  inches  thick,  which  form  an  open  or  closed  sheeting 
upon  which  the  arch  stones  rest.  The  ribs  may  be  of  timber  or 
iron.  They  should  be  strong  and  stiff.  It  is  good  economy  not  to 
spare  bolts  and  braces,  and,  if  possible,  to  strengthen  them  by  direct 
supports  at  close  intervals  from  springing  of  the  ribs.  Any  defor- 
mation that  occurs  in  the  rib  will  distort  the  arch,  and  may  even 
result  in  its  collapse  on  removing  the  centres.  Only  good  judg- 
ment and  experience  can  be  relied  upon  in  designing,  constructing, 
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and  supporting  the  ribs.     Rigidity  is  essential.    A  great  variety  of 
designs  have  been  used. 

Just  at  what  point  the  weight  of  the  arch  comes  on  the  centre  is 
not  known.  It  is  stated  generally  that  the  stones  begin  to  bear  on 
the  centre"  when  that  joint  is  reached  at  which  one  voussoir  would 
slide  on  the  one  below  it.  It  is  well  to  provide  for  all  and  every 
unfavorable  condition;  and  even  after  the  arch  is  keyed  there  will 
be  a  greater  or  less  pressure  on  the  centering,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  all  arches  settle  more  or  less  on  its  removal.  When  the 
centring  should  be  removed  is  a  question  that  never  has  and  per- 
haps never  will  be  agreed  upon.  Some  engineers  recommend  the 
almost  immediate  removal  after  completion  of  the  arch,  on  the 
view  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  arch  take  its  own  conditions  and 
position  of  equilibrium  while  the  mortar  is  soft. 

688.  This  certainly  is  not  the  usual  practice.  In  tunnel-work 
it  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  build  a  section  of  15  to  20  feet  of 
the  lining,  and  as  soon  as  the  excavation  ahead  will  permit  remove 
the  centring,  carry  it  forward,  and  proceed  with  the  building  of 
another  section.  As  a  rule,  the  centring  is  rarely  taken  away 
under  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and  often  for  a  very  much  longer 
period  of  time. 

689.  Some  form  of  wedge,  or  supports  in  boxes  of  clean  dry 
sand  are  placed  between  the  ribs  and  their  main  supports.  These 
have  the  double  purpose  of  bringing  the  ribs  to  their  proper  po- 
tions by  driving  the  wedges  in  or  out,  and  thereby  adjusting  all  ribs 
to  their  proper  and  relative  positions;  and  also  to  enable  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  the  centre  by  lowering  it  a  little  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  prevent  shocks  or  a  too  sudden  throwing  of  the  arch  on  its  bear- 
ings or  supports.  Simple  queen  wedges  are  commonly  used,  but 
a  form  of  compound  wedge  shown  in  Fig.  278  possesses  many 
advantages. 

For  short  spans,- or  where  direct  intermediate  supports  can  be 
obtained,  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  the  form  of  rib 
shown  in  Pig.  275,  which  also  shows  the  two  more  common  meth- 
ods of  building  brick  arches. 

As  seen  in  the  figure,  the  rib  is  composed  of  a  series  of  seg- 
ments, usually  made  of  three  pieces  of  plank  from  2  to  4  inches 
thick,  framed  so  as  to  break  joints,  the  width  of  the  planks  at  the 
joints  varying  from  6  to  8  inches,  and  between  these  from  10  to  12 
or  more  inches.  A  tie-beam,  likewise  made  of  two  pieces  of  plank, 
tie  the  ends  of  the  rib  together,  and  when  the  span  is  over  8  or  10 
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feet  intermediate  struts  and  braces  are  introduced.    The  whol 
thoroughly  bolted  together  with  rods,  bolts,  and  straps.    The  di 
supports  are  capped.    Queen  wedges  are  placed  between  the 
and  the  tie-beam  of  the  rib.     The  construction  is  clearly  showi 
all  of  its  details  on  the  drawing. 

Another  form  of  centre,  which  is  of  the  braced  bowsti 
girder  type  for  long  spans,  is  shown  in  Fig.  278.    The  compo 
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Fig.  27«. 

wedge  is  also  shown  in  connection  with  thi»  design.  The 
is,  as  before,  built  of  several  pieces  well  bolted  and  braced, 
as  constructed  has  considerable  inherent  strength  in  itself.  ' 
exact  form  of  bracing  adopted  admits  of  great  variety  in  its  dei 
The  proper  rule  is  to  make  the  arch  rib  strong  in  itself,  even  to 
extent  of  carrying  the  entire  load,  and  the  design  and  construci 
of  the  bracing  to  be  also  stiff  and  strong,  as,  whatever  maj 
the  construction,  it  will  always  be  uncertain  in  what  pro] 
tion  the  load  will  be  distributed  between  the  two.  The  dra^ 
also  shows  the  arch-ring  as  partly  built  up  from  the  two  abutrae 
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In  Fig.  279  is  shown  another  form  of  centre,  in  which  the  sev- 
*al  joints  of  the  ribs  are  supported  directly  by  a  system  of  braced 


ruts.  This  will  make  a  good  form  of  centre  so  long  as  the  unsnp- 
^rted  length  of  any  strut  is  not  too  great. 

In  all  cases  the  arch  is  built  up  simultaneously  and  Sjrmmetri- 
illy  from  the  two  springings  to  the  crown.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
ad  the  centre  with  its  entire  load,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  simply 
id  on  top  dry,  and  subsequently  laying  and  bedding  the  youssoirs 
1  mortar,  or,  sealing  the  edges,  and  filling  the  joints  with  a  cement 
-out.  This  latter  method  subjects  the  centre  to  its  load,  and 
•ings  all  parts  into  bearing,  before  the  final  adjustment  and 
Kiding  the  voussoirs  in  their  proper  positions. 

690.  Abutments  and  Piers  for  Arches. — There  is  no  fixed  role 
r  the  top  width  of  piers  and  abutments  for  arches.  To  a  great 
:tent  the  practical  requirements  of  construction  will  regulate  the 
lickness,  as  in  the  case  of  piers  for  trussed  bridges.  In  full-centre 
ches,  where  they  spring  vertically  from  the  abutments,  there  is 
)  tendency  to  overturn  either  piers  or  abutments  from  the  arches 
•oper.  In  such  cases  the  piers  between  the  two  arches  of  a  series 
jed  not  be  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  arch- 
ng,  that  is,  from  1^  to  2  times.  For  the  abutments  sufficient  room 
r  the  arch-ring  and  the  thickness  of  the  backing  will  be  usually  snf- 
nent.  Mr.  Rankine  says  that  for  the  piers  of  a  series  of  arches  each 
er  should  have  sufficient  stability  to  resist  the  thrust  from  a  moving 
ad  on  one  of  the  arches  springing  from  it,  which  may  be  roughly 
►mputed  by  multiplying  the  travelling  load  per  lineal  foot  by  the 
dius  of  curvature  of  the  intrados  at  the  crown  in  feet,  and  then 
•oportioning  the  thickness  in  accordance  with  the  thrust  applied 
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at  its  top  and  the  height  of  the  pier.  By  the  principles  abeady  estab- 
lished^ and  from  some  of  the  best  existing  examples^  the  thickness 
of  piers  varies  from  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  the  span,  while  for 
the  thickness  of  the  abutments  those  values  approaching  the  one- 
fourth  limit  are  most  suitable,  the  thickness  of  the  pier  ranging 
from  one  seventh  to  one  sixth  the  span. 

Abutments,  however,  are  usually  backed  up  with  earth,  which 
often  extends  to  great  heights  above  the  arches.  This  necessarily 
neutralizes  the  thrust  of  the  arch  in  part  or  entirely,  and  may  fre- 
quently require  the  thickness  necessary  to  resist  the  inward  press- 
ure of  the  eai*th,  as  the  side  walls  of  tunnels,  or  those  of  retain- 
ing-walls.  In  another  paragraph  Mr.  Rankine  gives  the  thickness 
of  the  abutments  at  from  one  fifth  to  one  third  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture at  the  crown. 

Mr.  Trautwine's  rule  is  as  follows:  When  the  clear  height  of  the 
abutment  above  the  ground  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  times 
its  thickness  at  the  ground  surface,  in  other  words,  if  the  thickness 
at  the  ground  is  taken  at  two  thirds  the  height,  then  the  thickness 
at  springing  is  in  feet 

radius  in  feet  .  rise  in  feet  ,  «  -    . 
= 5 + io +  2  feet. 

Mr.  Baker  gives,  as  the  formula  used  by  German  and  Bussian 
engineers, 

^  =  1  +  0.04(55  +  ih), 

in  which  s  is  the  span  and  h  is  the  height  of  the  abutment,  i.e.,  the 
springing-line,  above  the  top  of  the  foundation;  presumably  this 
means  the  clear  height  above  the  ground. 

The  French  rule  seems  to  give  an  average  thickness  for  the 
abutments  from  one  t^ird  to  one  fourth  the  span,  reaching  as  high 
as  one  half  in  some  cases,  and  rarely  less  than  one  fourth  the  span. 

STONE  AND   BRICK   MASONRY   ARCH   BRIDGES. 

691.  In  Fig.  280  is  shown  longitudinal  and  cross-section  of  one 
of  a  series  of  seven  brick  arches  for  a  bridge  of  818  feet  in  length, 
constructed  over  the  Raritan  River,  N.  J.  Each  of  these  has  a 
span  of  75  feet.  They  are  built  on  a  skew  of  80°.  The  arches  are 
of  brick,  with  a  granite  ring-course  at  their  ends.  The  rise  is 
15  feet,  or  one  fifth  of  the  span,  which  is  small  for  this  kind  of 
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onry.  The  joints,  owing  to  the  small  difference  in  length 
reen  the  intrados  and  extrados,  can  be  easily  broken  without 
ial  trouble.  For  this  purpose  the  bond  is  secured  by  using 
courses  of  stretchers  and  then  a  course  of  headers.  The  stone 
jnry  for  the  piers  is  of  rock-faced  Stockton  stone,  in  courses 
less  than  15  inches  in  thickness,  alternating  header  and 
;cher.  The  beds  are  not  less  in  width  than  the  thickness  of 
course,  with  vertical  joints  dressed  not  less  than  8  inches, 
total  cost  of  this  structure  was  |;99,000. 


Che  centre  portions  of  the  pier  are  built  of  good  rubble.  The 
)reakers  have  no  projections  of  over  J  inch  on  the  faces.  The 
r-backs,  of  Stockton  stone  have  sufficient  area  to  take  the 
le  bearing  of  the  arch  on  one  stone;  each  of  these  are  dressed 
bed  of  3  feet.  The  best  hydraulic  cement  was  used.  The 
I  have  a  thickness  of  10  feet  at  the  springing  and  12  feet  at  the 
.     The  abutments  are  14  feet  at  springing  and  15  feet  at  the 

Che  arches  are  built  of  the  best  hard-burned  brick,  laid  5  courses 
retchers  and  1  of  headers,  with  thin  joints.  The  stone  masonry 
-courses  are  2  feet  in  thickness,  alternating  1^  and  2  feet  in 
th.  These  are  of  rock-faced  granite,  with  1-inch  chisel-draught, 
brick  arch,  between  granite  ring-courses  at  each  end,  is  2  feet 
;hes  thick  at  the  crown  and  3  feet  5  inches  at  the  springing.  The 
drel-walls  are  built  of  coursed  rock-faced  masonry,  with  beds 
3ed  li  times  the  thickness  of  the  course,  vertical  joints  dressed 
)  inches  from  the  face,  and  with  }-inch  chisel-draughts.  The 
ig  or  backing  of  the  piers  and  over  the  arch  is  good  rubble, 
upper  surface  of  the  backing  is  sloped  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
rains  over  the  piers,  and  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  mortar  1 
thick.  Over  this  is  a  3-inch  layer  of  gravel  used  for  drainage 
>08e8.  Above  this,  to  the  level  of  the  subgrade  of  the  roadway, 
laced  earth  rammed  in  layers.     The  roadway  is  25  feet  wide; 
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this  is  formed  of  Belgian  blocks  of  trap-rock,  and  6  inches  thick, 
resting  on  a  3-inch  htyer  of  clean  sand.  The  joints  between  the 
blocks  are  filled  with  sand.  The  sidewalks,  5  feet  6  inches  wide, 
are  formed  with  granite  flagging  bedded  on  top  of  the  spandrel- 
wall.  An  iron  railing  completes  the  structure.  The  grade  of  the 
roadway  over  arches  is  0.7  per  cent. 

The  calculated  horizontal  thrust  at  the  crown  was  36,000  pounds 
and  at  the  springing  56,400  pounds  per  foot  of  length;  and  as  the 
thickness  or  depth  of  arch  at  the  crown  and  springing  are,  respec- 
tively, 29  and  41  inches,  the  areas  per  foot  of  length  are  348  and  492 
square  inches,  giving  as  the  thrust  on  the  brickwork  at  crown  and 
skew-back,  respectively,  103.5  and  114.5  pounds  per  square  inch, 
and  assuming  the  crushing  strength  of  brick  at  1750  pounds  per 
square  inch,  there  results  a  factor  of  safety  of  15.2  nearly.  The 
details  and  general  dimensions  are  shown  in  the  drawings. 

A  large  brick  arch  has  been  contracted  for  over  Jones  Falls, 
Baltimore,  with  the  following  general  dimensions  and  design* 
Span,  130  feet;  thickness  at  crown,  5  feet.  It  is  a  skew-arch,  built 
in  ribs  set  with  projections  on  top  of  the  piers.  The  ribs  are  4 
feet  wide.  The  piers  are  built  with  plane  faces  and  set  at  the 
proper  skew. 

692.  Much  study  has  been  given  by  German  engineers  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  arch  construction,  with  satisfactory  resnlts 
in  many  respects,  both  in  regard  to  simplicity  of  design  and  econ- 
omy in  construction.  Their  arches  do  not  spring  from  vertical- 
faced  abutments  at  points  high  above  the  ground,  but  both  the 
curves  of  the  intrados  and  extrados,  or  curves  parallel  to  them, 
extend  well  into  the  ground,  and  they  spring  from  natural  abut- 
ments, or  artificial  ones  constructed  of  Portland  cement,  in  which 
are  placed  frequently  large  blocks  of  stone  set  on  radial  Hues.  The 
curve  of  the  intrados  is  usually  segmental,  or  of  the  basket-handle 
form.  The  apparent  arch,  or  that  portion  above  the  ground, 
has  a  small  rise  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  span — generally 
only  1  in  10.  The  beton  is  composed  of  1  cement,  3  sand,  and  1 
broken  stone,  and  in  arches  of  short  span  the  large  blocks  of  stone 
are  imbedded  to  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  the  mass.  For  spans 
under  98  feet  in  width  the  arches  are  themselves  constructed  of 
beton,  composed  of  1  cement,  3  sand,  4  broken  stone.  Sometimes 
the  end  ring-courses  are  cut  stone,  the  concrete  being  used  for  the 
body  of  the  arch.  The  spandrel  is  of  rock-faced  broken-range  ma- 
sonry, the  mortar  being  1  cement  and  1^  sand.     In  large  arches  the 
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usnal  cut-stone  yonssoirs  are  used  backed  with  rougher  masonry. 
The  joints  between  the  voussoirs  are  from  0,6  to  0.8  inch  in  thick* 
ness,  and  dry  cement  is  packed  in  them  with  thin  iron  tamping- 
topls.  Instead  of  solid  spandrel-walls^  columns  arched  over  are 
used  to  support  the  roadway  above  the  haunches  of  the  arch. 
The  haunches  are  built  of  rubble-stone  and  cement  mortar^  or  of  a 
concrete  composed  of  1  cement,  2  sand,  and  3  gravel.  The  arches 
are  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement  mortar  about  1  inch  thick,  which 
itself  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  asphalt  0.3  inch  in  thickness,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  water  is  carried  to  outlets  near  the  springing. 
The  thickness  of  the  arch-ring  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  consistent 
with  safety. 

Under  the  ordinary  methods  of  constructing  masonry  arches  of 
long  spans  cracks  are  not  uncommonly  developed  on  striking  the 
centres,  caused  by  a  sinking  at  the  crown  of  1,  2,  or  more  inches. 
To  obviate  this  trouble  several  means  have  been  suggested,  such 
as  rounding  the  joint  of  the  voussoir  above  the  joint  of  rupture,  or 
leaving  the  middle  portion  flat  and  rounding  the  two  portions  of 
the  surface  on  either  side  of  it.  Either  of  these  methods  would 
require  special  voussoir  stones  having  great  strength,  as  a  large 
pressure  would  have  to  be  distributed  over  a  relatively  small  snr* 
face.  Such  methods  in  metallic* structures  would  be  practicable,  as 
it  is  easy  to  concentrate  at  the  point  of  rotation  a  sufficient  bearing 
surface,  but  they  fail  in  masonry  structures.  M.  Liebbrand,  of 
Stuttgart,  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  rounded  joint  a  thin  plate 
of  lead  0.8  inch  in  thickness.  These  plates  to  be  placed  in  the 
joints  at  the  crown  and  the  points  of  rupture,  but  only  covering  the 
middle  third  of  the  joint,  which  should  be  left  open  above  and 
below.  Lead  has  the  property  of  spreading  laterally  without  losing 
its  cohesion.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  limit  within  a  small 
area  the  varying  positions  of  the  line  of  pressure  caused  by  perma- 
nent or  moving  loads  on  the  arch. 

698.  If  from  any  cause  the  curve  of  pressure  approached  too 
near  to  the  edges  of  the  plate,  causing  a  pressure  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  plate,  it  would  yield,  thereby  increasing  the  area 
and  reducing  in  proportion  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area. 

The  important  questions  to  be  determined  were  (1)  the  com- 
pressive resistance  of  lead  and  the  proportionate  lateral  yield  under 
different  pressures,  and  (2)  the  durability  of  lead  when  used  in 
joints. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  experiments  it  was  found  that  sheets 
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of  soft  cast  lead  from  |  to  }  inch  in  thickness  would  support,  i 
out  yielding,  about  1700  pounds  per  square  inch;  that  wii 
pressure  of  4200  pounds  per  square  inch  on  cubes  of  3^  inche 
the  edges  the  lateral  yield  or  increase  of  area  was  in  the  ratio 
to  1.3,  decreasing  the  unit  pressure  in  the  same  ratio,  or  to  a 
3231  pounds.  Increasing  the  pressure  to  12,780  pounds  per  sq 
inch  on  the  original  surface,  the  horizontal  section  increa8e< 
rapidly  that  the  unit  pressure  only  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
1.27,  at  which  it  remained  practically  constant. 

As  to  the  question  of  durability,  it  is  known  that  the  Ron 
used  sheets  of  lead  between  cut  stones;  and  arched  bridges  1 
from  forty  to  sixty  years  ago  had  sheet  lead  inserted  in  the  j( 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  pressi 

The  only  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is  the  great  reduc 
of  the  available  area  of  joint  surface  at  the  crown  and  joini 
rupture,  whereby  the  adjacent  stones  will  be  subjected  to  a 
high  unit  pressures  over  about  one  third  of  their  depths.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  either  to  provide  particularly  strong  stones,  i 
as  basalt,  granite,  or  silicious  sandstone,  or  to  subject  the  ston< 
those  positions  to  unusual  unit  pressures,  the  pressure  per  sq 
inch  varying  in  some  actual  structures  from  700  to  1704  poi 
per  square  inch,  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  stone  possessing  a  re 
ance  of  from  10,650  to  11,360  pounds  per  square  inch  wiU  be  e 
ciently  strong,  giving  an  average  factor  of  safety  of  10. 

694.  The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  the  German  an 
with  the  cost  based  upon  an  area  equal  to  the  horizontal  projec 
of  the  arch  included  between  the  foundations: 

Table  LVII. 

Bridge.  Arch  Span.  ^jSTa^ 

Over  the  Enz 147.6  feet  t3.20i 

"      "      «      67.57  2.09 

"      "   Glatt 68.22  1.46^ 

''      "    Murr 139.7  2.43* 

In  Fig.  281  is  shown  a  half  section  of  the  arch  over  the  ] 
The  span  along  AB  at  the  foundation  level  is  147.6  feet;  the 
parent  opening  along  CD  is  98.8  feet,  with  a  rise  of  9.2  feet; 
width  between  parapets,  12.8  feet,  of  which  8.2  feet  is  roadi 
The  foundation-bed  is  sandstone,  and  covered  with  a  bed  of  8 
and  gravel.     Portland  cement  was  used  in  the  foundation 
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masonry.  The  specified  test  for  this  cement  was  that  briquettes 
of  1  cement  and  3  sand  should  show  a  tensile  strength  of  113 
pounds  per  square  inch  when  seven  days  old,  one  day  in  water 
and  six  days  in  air,  if  quick-setting,  and  138  pounds  for  slow- 
setting.    The  reverse  rule  is  adopted  usually  in  this  country.     The 


Fig.  281. 

buried  portion  of  the  arch  is  made  of  beton  containing  rough  stone 
laid  with  radial  joints.  The  centring  for  this  portion  of  the  arch 
was  a  bed  of  stone  covered  with  a  coating  of  dry  mortar.  The 
timber  centre  rested  upon  piles  and  temporary  piers.  The  direct 
supports  rested  upon  sand,  in  boxes  10  inches  square  and  4f  inches 
deep.  The  sand  was  washed  and  dried  and  kept  from  again  be- 
coming wet.  The  centre  was  loaded  with  all  of  the  voussoirs 
before  commencing  the  arch  work.  This  latter  worlj:  was  com- 
pleted in  two  days  after  commencing.  The  entire  arch  was  built 
of  sandstone  having  a  resistance  to  crushing  of  13,277  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Thickness  of  arch  at  crown,  E,  =  3.28  feet;  at  spring- 
ing, Dy  4.92  feet.  The  buried  portion  was  increased  in  thickness 
to  6.56  feet  at  D,  and  at  GB  to  13.12  feet.  The  soft  lead  plates 
are  1.64  feet  wide  by  }  inch  thick,  and  are  placed  as  shown  at 
the  crown  E,  and  the  second  joint  above  the  springing  D,  The 
masonry  joints  were  f  inch,  secured  by  blocks  of  wood  2  inches  x  f 
inch.  After  laying  a  row  or  string-course  of  voussoirs,  the  joints 
were  washed  and  calked  with  tow  to  a  depth  of  1^  inches,  and 
finished  with  a  pointing-mortar  of  1  cement  and  1^  sand  driven  in 
with  a*  calking- tool.  The  last  five  joints  near  the  key  were  made 
at  the  same  time.  Eight  masons  and  eight  helpers,  working  on 
the  two  halves  in  two  gangs,  laid  the  whole  arch  in  seven  and  a 
quarter  working  days. 

696.  Five  days  after  completion  the  sand-boxes  were  tapped,  but 
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the  centre  was  only  lowered  0.117  inch.  In  twenty-eight  days  it 
was  lowered  again,  the  crown  sinking  1^  inches  up-stream  and  1 
inch  down-stream;  and  in  thirty-five  days  the  centre  was  struck 
entirely.  The  sinking  at  the  crown  was  found  to  be  1|  inches 
up-stream  and  li  inches  down-stream.  The  total  sinking  in  the 
subsequent  four  weeks,  with  all  of  the  masonry  completed,  was  2^ 
inches  up-stream  and  2^  inches  down-ptream.  As  far  as  observed 
no  further  settlement  had  occurred.  The  lead  plate  at  the  crown 
was  found  in  perfect  contact  with  the  voussoirs  over  the  entire 
width  of  the  plate.  At  the  intrados  its  thickness  had  decreased 
0.03  inch,  and  at  the  extrados  about  0.1  inch.  The  pressure,  there- 
fore, was  not  uniformly  distributed,  the  line  of  pressure  meeting 
the  joint  above  the  middle  point,  but  within  one  sixth  of  the  width 
of  the  plate.  The  greatest  pressure  upon  the  edge  of  the  lead 
sheet  did  not  exceed  1628  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  adjoining  voussoirs  could  not  have  exceeded  398  pounds  per 
square  inch.  On  examining  the  leaden  plates  at  the  springing- 
lines  on  one  abutment  the  joints  at  the  extrados  had  opened  0.01  on 
the  down-stream  and  0.05  inch  on  the  up-stream  face,  and  on  the 
opposite  abutment  0.007  and  0.014  inch  at  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions. On  the  intrados  the  joints  had  closed  on  one  abutment  0.12 
on  the  down-stream  and  0.06  up-stream;  and  on  the  opposite  one 
the  intrados  closed  0.9  and  0.11  inch  at  corresponding  points.  The 
leaden  sheets  were  free  along  their  upper  portions,  so  much  so  that 
only  1.15  feet,  instead  of  the  full  width  of  1.64  feet,  was  in  con- 
tact with  the  voussoirs.  Calculation  showed  that  the  curve  of 
pressure  met  these  joints  about  5J  inches  below  the  middle  of  the 
sheet  of  lead.  The  pressure  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  lead  plate 
reached  1846  pounds  per  square  inch,  but  the  plate  did  not  yield. 
The  maximum  pressure  on  the  adjoining  voussoirs  was  327  pounds 
per  square  inch.  No  fissures  or  cracks  were  observed  in  any  part  of 
the  masonry. 

After  completion  of  the  work,  the  tow  in  the  lead  joints  was 
cleaned  out  and  cement  mortar  packed  in. 

The  total  time  consumed  in  the  construction  of  this  arch  was 
ten  months,  and  the  total  cost  $6079.  The  cost  per  square  foot  of 
the  projection  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  above  ground  was  $5.15, 
whereas  for  the  actual  span  of  147.6  feet  it  was  $3.20^  per  square  foot 

The  cost  of  the  arch  bridge  shown  in  Fig.  280  was  $99,000, 
This  included  a  trussed  draw-span  of  130  feet  and  a  plate-girder 
span  of  62  feet  in  length.    Estimating  the  entire  length  as  an  arch. 
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and  taking  the  projected  area,  the  cost  would  be  about  $3.46  per 
square  foot. 

696.  The  following  example  of  a  concrete  arch  is  given  as  show- 
ing an  application  of  the  same  principle  used  in  the  case  of  the 
lead-plate  joint: 

Span,  105  feet;  rise,  13.1  feet;  thickness  at  crown,  19.7  inches; 
at  the  springing,  27.5  inches;  abutments,  8.2  feet  in  thickness  to 
low-water  mark,  11.5  feet  below.  Concrete  in  abutments,  1  cement, 
2  sand,  6  gravel,  and  i  part  of  broken  limestone;  for  haunches  of 
the  arch,  1  cement,  IJ  sand,  3  gravel;  near  crown,  1  cement,  1 
sand,  3  gravel.  At  the  joints,  at  crown,  and  at  springing,  asphalt 
plates,  J  and  ^  inch  respectively,  made  of  several  layers,  were 
placed.  After  the  arch  had  settled  1.9  inches  the  asphalt  plates 
were  reduced  to  a  uniform  thickness  ot  ^  inch.  The  total  sinking 
of  the  arch  was  4.7  inches.  It  was  claimed  that  by  this  construc- 
tion cracks  in  the  arch,  as  well  as  movements  of  the  abutments, 
were  prevented. 

697.  The  two  following  examples  are  of  arches  used  under 
earthen  embankments  respectively  40  and  154  feet  high.  The  span 
in  each  case  is  20  feet;  rise,  10  feet.  The  height  of  the  abutments 
above  ground  is  10  feet  in  the  first  case,  and  assumed  to  be  the 
same  in  the  second  case.  Therefore  the  height  of  the  earthen  bank 
above  the  soffit  of  the  arch,  that  is,  including  the  arch-ring,  in  the 
two  cases,  is  20  feet  for  the  first  and  134  feet  for  the  second  arch. 
The  engineers  who  designed  these  arches  gave  for  the  first  an  arch- 
Ting  23  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  same  from  crown  to  springing; 
And  for  the  second  3  feet  at  the  crown  and  4  feet  at  the  springing. 

By  Trau twiners  rule: 

Thickness  at  crown  in  feet  =  — ^—^ — p^ h  0.2  foot 

4 

=  1.32  feet  =  16  inches. 

By  Rankine's  rule: 

Depth  of  key  in  feet  =  4^0.12r  =  1.1  feet  =  13 J  inches. 

Prom  the  rules  of  the  French  engineers  the  following  are  taken : 

Depth,  in  feet,  at  the  crown  =  d; 

d  =  1^  +  ^  span  in  feet  =  1.955  feet  =  23^  inches. 

With  a  rise  of  |  of  the  span,  rf  =  1  +  0.05  radius  =  18  inches.    With 

a  rise  -^  of  the  span  rf  =  1  +  0.02  radius;  and  for  elliptical  or 

basket-handle  arches  with  a  rise  ^  of  the  span,  d  =  1  +  0.07  radius. 

The  numerical  results  obtained  above  are  for  the  semi-circular 
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ches  above  mentioned.  From  which  we  see  that  both  ' 
ine's  and  Rankine^s  rule  give  less  thickness  than  actually 
he  first  French  rule  gives  about  the  actual  thickness  used  f 
ch  under  the  lower  embankment,  but  much  less  than  thai 
ider  the  higher.  These  formulae  do  not  seem  to  contempla 
crease  of  thickness  with  an  increase  of  load  above  the  crow 
le  question  naturally  arises,  was  there  any  necessity  for  the 
3er  making  the  arch-ring  under  the  high  embankment,  13 
)ove  the  crown  of  the  arch,  as  much  as  3  feet  at  crown  and 
the  springings. 

698.  Apply  the  principle  that  the  thrust  at  the  crown 
tensity  of  the  pressure  or  load  above  multiplied  by  the  rad 
irvature,  i.e.,  T^  =i>o^o  >  ^^^  allowing  150  pounds  as  the  lo; 
ait  of  length  of  the  arch,  then,  for  the  first  case, 

p^  =  150  X  20  =  3000  pounds;    r,  =  10. 

ence  T^  =  30,000  pounds.  Allowing  200  pounds  per  squar 
t  a  safe  resistance,  then  the  area  per  unit  of  length  of  th 
ould  be  ^ffH^  =  150  square  inches,  and  depth  of  keystone 
:  12.5  inches.  Therefore  both  theoretical  and  empirical  fo 
LOW  that  a  depth  of  keystone  of  23^  inches  is  unnecessary 
)an  of  20  feet  and  a  load  above  the  crown  of  20  feet.  Ap 
le  same  principle  to  the  load  of  134  feet,  Jt^,  =  134  x  150  =  2 
=  10.  Hence  T^  =  201,000,  which,  allowing  200  pound 
ea  per  foot  of  length,  will  be  ^ViW"^  =  l^^^  square  inchei 
jpth  of  7  feet,  whereas  the  actual  depth  is  3  feet,  and  the  e 
tl  rules  give  only  from  13^  to  23^  inches.  If,  however, 
riter  believes,  it  is  safe  practice  to  limit  the  load  to  that  di 
3ight  of  40  feet,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  height  of  the 
)ove  the  crown,  the  last  example  would  reduce  to  p^  =  150 
:  6000  pounds,  T,  =  6000  X  10  =  60,000,  the  area  per  u 
ngth  =  *J  JP  =  300  square  inches,  and  the  depth  at  the  crc 
1  feet.  The  above  discussion  shows  the  inconsistencies  or 
ices  between  the  practice,  the  theory,  and  the  empirical  rv 
jually  given  and  acted  upon.  The  empirical  rules  seem 
ised  upon  the  thickness  of  long-span  arches  with  a  depth  c 
rial  of  probably  not  over  8  or  10  feet,  which,  so  far  as  the 
is  any  information,  is  usually  the  condition  for  arches  oi 
)an.  It  is  clearly  advisable  to  increase  the  thickness  c 
'ch-ring  as  the  depth  of  the  load  increases  up  to  the 
)ove  given;  and  while  these  empirical  formulae  give  no 
1  excess  thickness  of  arch-ring  for  low  embankments,  it 
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hardly  be  good  practice  to  use  any  thinner  arch-ring  than  those 
given  by  the  empirical  rales. 

For  the  reason  that  while  with  depths  under  8  or  10  feet  above 
the  crown  the  load  is  light,  and  therefore  the  theoretical  formulae 
give  a  less  thickness  than  the  empirical  formulse,  the  former  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  effects  of  vibrations  and  the  tendency  to 
change  the  position  of  the  line  of  pressures,  while  the  latter  presum- 
ably do  provide  for  both  of  these  contingencies.  The  greater  the 
intensity  of  the  dead  load,  the  less  the  proportionate  effect  of  mov- 
ing loads  in  causing  vibrations  and  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
line  of  pressures,  and  consequently  the  more  the  reliability  of  the 
theoretical  formulae  up  to  the  above  specified  depth  of  load. 

699.  The  following  list  gives  a  few  examples  of  various  lengths 
of  spans  for  arches,  with  which  the  engineer  can  form  an  idea, 
when  designing  an  arch  of  any  given  span  for  any  specific  purpose, 
of  how  far  from,  or  how  near  to,  he  may  be  conforming  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  engineers. 

Table  LVIII. 


Span. 


Rise. 


Radius  at 
Crown. 


Thickness 


At 
Crown. 


At 
Springing: 


Cabin  John  Aqueduct, Washing- 
ton, D.  C 

Orosvenor  Bridge,  Chester,  Eng. . 

Elyria,  Ohio 

Turin,  Italy 

Neuilly,  France 

Cresheim  Sewer  Arch  (sand- 
stone)  

Etherow  (Eng.)  Railroad 

Leeds  (Eng.) 

Oise  River  (France^  Railroad.. . . 

Westminster,  Lonaon 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
(brick  in  cement) 

Bewdly  (Eng,)  Turnpike 

FWben  Street,  Philadelphia 
(brick  in  lime  mortar) 

Ougnon  River,  France 

Phfladelpbia  &  Reading  R.R.. .. 

Arbois,  France 

Chesapeake&Ohio  Canal  (rubble 
in  cement)  


200 
150 
148 
124 

116 

100 

100 

77 

76 

60 
60 

50 
45 
44 
48 

40 


67 
42 
24 
18 
6.92 

21.17 
25 
15 
6.40 


18 
20 

7 

3.88 
8 
6.18 

15 


184 
140 
129 
160 
281 

90 


119 
88 

84 
88 

84 


4 

4.6 

8.75 

4.92 

2.67 

8.5 

4 

8 

4.80 

7.60 

2.5 
2.2 

2 

8.88 
2.5 
2.97 


6 
7 
4.5 

8.6 

4.5 
4 

7 

14 


All  of  the  arches  are  circular.    All  dimensions  given  in  feet. 
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Table  LIX. 

span. 

Rise. 

Radius  at 

Thickness. 

Crown. 

At 
Crown. 

At 
Springinsr 

Gloucester,  Eng 

London,  Eng.  (granite) 

Trilport  (France)  Railroad 

Bow  Bridge  (Eng.)  Turnpike. . . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Via- 
duct  

150 

130 

81 

66 

54 

50 

35 

82 
28 
18.75 

9 

15 

98 
112 

47 

45 

28.8 

4.5 
4.5 
4.45 
2.5 

2.5 

2 

8 

Avon  Viaduct,  Eng.  (brick  in 
cement) 

The  above  arches  are  elliptic  in  form,  all  dimensions  in  feet. 

Some  examples  of  skew  arches  have  been  described  and  illus- 
trated. The  largest  skew  arch  known  to  the  writer  is  to  be  built 
of  brick;  span  130  feet,  rise  ,  radius  at  crown 

The  skew  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  series  of  projecting  ribs  instead  of 
the  regular  skew  form.  The  thickness  at  the  crown  is  5.0  feeU 
and  at  the  springing  .    The  contract  has  been  let;   the 

cost  will  bo 

TJie  Masonry-arch  Bridge  on  the  Eastern  Railway ^  France. — 
This  structure  is  960  feet  long,  and  is  composed  of  seven  elliptical 
arches  127  feet  span  and  46  feet  in  height.  The  spandrels  over 
the  haunches  are  each  pierced  by  three  arches,  and  the  pillars 
between  them,  as  well  as  the  piers,  are  pierced  with  longitudinal 
openings  5  feet  wide  for  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  work.  The 
piers  are  hollow,  the  inner  space  being  4  x  10  feet;  the  width 
between  parapets,  14  feet;  the  proportion  of  superficial  area  in  solid 
to  that  hollow  is  19,378  to  38,756,  the  total  being  58,134  square 
feet.  Total  cost,  $107,000.  Average  cost  of  masonry,  $7.10  per 
cubic  yard.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  masonry  is  built  of  stone  of 
small  size. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  dimensions  of  six  Galician 
bridges  and  two  French  bridges,  is  taken  from  Tlie  Engineering 
NejoSf  December  7,  1893,  from  an  article  written  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Trau twine.  The  Jaremize  Bridge,  of  213  feet  span,  is  the  largest 
masonry  arch  bridge  for  railway  traflBc  in  the  world,  and  is  only 
exceeded  in  length  by  one  single-arch  bridge-span  for  any  purpose, 
namely,  the  Cabin  John  Aqueduct  (see  Table  LVIII).  The  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  the  construction  of  these  masonry  arches- 
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Good  stone  and  in  large  quantities,  as  well  as  timber  for  the  centres, 
was  accessible  and  relatively  cheap.  The  length  of  these  arches 
is  only  14.7  feet,  being  built  for  a  single-track  railway. 

Numerous  experiments  were  made  on  arches  varying  in  width  of 
span  from  4.43  to  18.28  feet,  and  also  five  arches  each  75.4  feet 
span,  6.56  feet  long  between  faces,  and  15.1  feet  rise.  Two  of  these 
were  concrete,  one  of  rubble,  one  of  brick,  and  one  of  cut  stone. 

Table  LX. 


Soan, 
feet 

Thickness. 

Maximum  Unit 

At  Key 
in  feet. 

At 
Springing 

Pressure 
in  pounds  per 
square  foot. 

Jaremlze  Bridge,  Galicia 

JamDa            "             '*     

Woroclita      **             '*     

(<             <<             «i 

Zeniec           •*             *'     

Tablonica     *•             '*     

Viaduct  du  Gour  Noir,  France. 
PoDt  du  Cei-et,  France 

213.2 
157.4 
131.2 
113.5 
72.2 
82.0 
196.8 
147.6 

6.89 

5.6 

4.6 

4.25 

2.6 

3.6 

5.58 

4.59 

10.2 
8.5 
7.2 
6.7 
4.3 
5.2 
18.8 
13.1 

56820 
51405 
43827 
86044 
40550 
36864 
62259 
55296 

For  arches  over  131.2  feet  cut  stone  was  used;  from  49.2  to  131.2 
feet  span,  rough  coursed  work;  for  smaller  arches,  rubble  of  flat 
stones.     The  mortar,  1  Portland  cement,  3^  sand. 

In  order  to  avoid  too  great  loading  of  the  centres  during  the 
erection  of  the  larger  arches,  the  innermost  ring  was  first  built 
entire,  and  the  second  ring  was  not  begun  until  from  two  to  three 
weeks  later.  It  was  then  commenced  in  at  least  four  different 
places  between  the  skew-backs,  so  that  the  closing  of  the  ring  took 
place  simultaneously  at  not  less  than  three  points.  This  plan  was 
followed  in  all  arches  of  greater  span  than  52.5  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  arches  in  Table  LX  was,  in  the  order  of  their 
numbers,  $33,888,  $18,868,  $14,632,  $16,432,  $7,140,  $6,064,  or  per 
square  foot  of  projected  area  $10.81,  $8.11,  $7.60,  $9.85,  $6.73,  $5.03. 

The  Cresheim  sewer  arch,  116  feet  span,  the  third  longest  arch 
in  the  United  States,  has  a  width  between  outsidesof  parapet  walls 
of  10  feet.  Settled  only  about  3.3  inches  after  removing  centre. 
Cost  $15,875,  or  $12.41  per  square  foot  of  projected  area.  Including 
abutments,  however,  the  span  would  be  about  140  feet,  and  cost  per 
square  foot  on  this  basis  about  $10.31. 

700.  Arches  under  15  to  20  feet  are  usually  called  culverts. 
They  frequently  have  high  embankments  over  them.     There  is 
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more  danger  of  such  arches  being  subjected  to  excessiye  loading 
and  shocks  during  the  operation  of  embanking  over  them.  For 
these  reasons,  and  for  the  additional  one  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in 
affecting  very  thin  arch-rings,  culverts  from  5  to  15  feet  span  have 
usually  a  thickness  of  from  10  to  18  inches  at  the  crown,  and  should 
be  well  backed  up  near  the  haunches.  The  abutments  have  a  thick- 
ness of  from  3  to  6  or  8  feet  at  the  springing,  and  from  4  to  8  or  10 
at  the  base. 

Mr.  Bankine  gives  as  the  thickness  of  the  abutments  from  one 
third  to  one  fifth  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown«  This 
doubtless  applies  to  arches  of  long  span,  as  few  engineers  would 
spring  an  arch  of  15  or  20  feet  span,  full  centre  even,  with  a  radius 
of  curvature  at  the  crown  of  7^  or  10  feet  from  an  abutment  having 
only  2  or  3  feet  thickness. 

ARCH   CULVERTS. 

701.  The  dimensions  of  arch  culverts  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  lengths  of  such  culverts  have  to  be 
determined  from  the  relative  total  heights  of  culverts  and  embank- 
ments. It  will,  in  general,  be  the  top  width  of  the  embankment 
increased  by  three  times  the  height  of  the  embankment  above  the 
top  of  the  parapet  or  spandrel  walls.  In  such  cases  wing  walls, 
either  straight  to  the  front,  splaying  out  at  angles  of  about  30°,  or 
parallel  to  the  face  of  the  arch,  must  be  provided.  Their  lengths 
must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  |>os8ibility  of  the  earth  flowing 
around  them  into  the  waterway.  In  general  the  splay  or  inclined 
wings  are  used,  as  these  afford  a  larger  and  freer  entrance  and 
exit  to  the  water  flowing  through  them,  neither  damming  up  the 
water  nor  endangering  the  safety  of  the  embankments  by  the  water 
getting  behind  the  walls  and  abutments.  These  wings  usually 
leave  the  face  of  the  arch  two  or  three  or  more  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  abutment,  thereby  leaving  square  shoulders  on  either  side 
of  the  arch,  which  is  likely  to  catch  drift  or  ice,  thereby  forming  a 
gorge  and  obstruction  to  the  flow  which  may  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  arch  or  the  embankment. 

This  can  be  avoided  by  commencing  the  wings  at  the  face  of 
the  abutment  and  carrying  them  up  vertically  to  the  springing-line, 
but  throwing  the  face  of  the  wing  on  a  warped  batter  outwards  fo 
its  extreme  end. 

Above  the  springing  the  wing  can  be  thrown,  by  an  offset,  be- 
hind the  extrados  of  the  arch.    This  prevents  any  obstruction  to 
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the  flow  for  a  l^eight  equal  to  the  height  of  the  springing-line  above 
the  bed  of  the  stream. 

When  the  foundations  of  culverts  do  not  spring  from  a  rock 
bed,  the  bottom  of  the  culvert  is  usually  paved  over  its  entire  sur- 
face and  extending  to  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  wing-walls. 

The  paving-stones  should  be  set  on  edge,  breaking  joints,  and 
slightly  lower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  sides.  Also,  at  the  ends  of 
the  arch  apron-walls  should  be  built  entirely  across,  and  often 
deeper  than  the  foundation-beds  of  the  abutments  and  wing-walls. 
All  embankments  over  and  around  culverts  should  be  carefully 
constructed.  The  earth  should  be  placed  in  layers,  and  compacted 
for  at  least  8  or  10  feet  from  the  abutments  and  wings,  and  for  an 
equal  depth  over  the  arch-ring.  This  work  should  be  done  on 
both  sides  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  not  only  shocks  and  excessive 
pressures  on  the  arch,  but  to  avoid  unequal  loading  of  the  sides. 
With  these  precautions,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  earth  may  be 
filled  in  as  usual.  It  is  far  better  to  make  the  openings  much  too 
large  than  the  least  too  small.  If  possible,  the  dimensions  of  some 
natural  and  contracted  channel  in  which  the  greatest  flood-water  is 
confined  should  be  found  and  measured,  and  this  should  be  the 
minimum  waterway  provided  for. 

BOX-CULVERTS. 

702.  Culverts  under  5-feet  span  are  usually  built  of  two  side 
walls  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  covered  over  with  long, 
broad  stones  from  10  to  16  inches  in  thickness,  leaving  square  or 
rectangular  openings,  generally  2  X  2,  2  X  3,  3  X  3,  3  X  4,  or  some 
such  dimensions,  for  the  passage  of  the  water  from  small  streams 
or  ditches.  Their  bottoms  are  usually  paved ;  and  if  constructed 
on  loose  or  porous  earths,  sand,  or  gravel,  either  apron-walls  should 
be  built  at  their  ends  or  sheet-piles  should  be  driven  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  scouring  action  under  the  culverts.  Often  double 
culverts  are  used.  These  are  constructed  of  three  walls  covered 
over  with  flat  stone,  leaving  two  openings  side  by  side.  Masonry 
box  culverts  are  cleai'ly  shown  in  the  drawings.  Pigs.  282  (a),  (^), 
{c),  and  (d).  When  the  opening  is  wide,  one  or  two  courses  at  the 
top  of  the  side  walls  are  made  to  project  inwards,  over  which  the 
covering  stones  are  placed,  allowing  the  use  of  shorter  covering 
stones. 

708.  Timber  culverts  are  often  used.    These  may  consist  of 
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two  side  walls  built  of  solid  timbers,  and  covered  over  also  with 
solid  beams.  Or  a  series  of  frames  may  be  constructed  and 
planked  on  all  sides. 

These  should  be  paved,  or  have  a  course  of  plank  under  the 
walls.  Such  culverts  under  high  embankments  should  not  be  used 
if  it  is  practicable  to  avoid  them ;  and  when  so  used,  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  them  of  sufficient  dimensions,  that  at  some  subse- 


Fig.  382. 

ELEVATION  OF  END. 


no.  a82.(a) 

CRO88  SEOTION. 


Fig.  a82.(b) 

CRO88  SECTION, 
DOUBLE  CULVERT. 


quent  time  masonry  culverts  can  be  built  inside  of  them,  still  leav- 
ing ample  waterway. 

If  necessary  for  this,  three  or  more  timber  walls  shonld  be 
built,  leaving  two  or  three  openings  side  by  side.  For  low  em- 
bankments, or  where  the  top  of  the  culvert  is  level  with  the  sub- 
grade  of  the  road,  there  is  no  special  objection  to  their  use,  as  they 
can  be  always  readily  reached  for  repairs,  and  in  some  respects  are 
better  than  rough  masonry  walls  subjected  to  violent  shocks  and 
vibrations.  Timber  culverts  are  clearly  shown  in  Figs.  283  (n) 
and  {h)  for  solid  walls,  and  Figs.  284  (a)  and  (b)  for  frames  and 
sheeting. 

VITRIFIED-PIPE   CULVERTS. 

704.  For  openings  under  2  feet  square  the  vitrified  salt-glazed 
earthen  pipes  may  be  used  instead  of  culverts.  These  should  be 
well  bedded  on  beds  of  sand  or  fine  earth;  and  to  prevent  scour 
their  ends  should  be  protected  by  small  timber  or  masonry  head- 
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WOODEN  CULVERTS. 

FRAMES  A  SMECTINO, 


Fio.  283.(b) 

PLAN. 


Fio.  384.(b) 

PLAN. 
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walls.  These  pipes  have  been  used  to  a  very  great  extent,  often 
with  entirely  satisfactory  resnlts.  There  is  great  danger  of  their 
breaking  under  heavy  weights  or  shocks,  and  especially  of  opening 
at  the  joints  when  badly  laid;  and  in  some  cases  they  may  do 
.  more  harm  than  good.  But  with  the  best  pipes,  carefully  handled 
and  bedded,  good  results  may  in  general  be  expected. 

For  very  small  openings,  very  rough  and  roughly-laid  stone — 
for  an  opening,  well  defined,  of  12  inches  square,  more  or  less, 
covered  over  with  loosely-piled  broken  stone— will  answer  every 
purpose  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  surface-water  in  hollows 
during  the  rainy  seasons,  where  no  continuous  drain  is  necessary. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  good  practice  to  be  liberal  in  the 
use  of  some  of  these  small  and  economical  forms  of  drainageways. 
If  some  means  of  passing  water  under  embankments  in  all  hollows 
is  not  provided,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  water  will  find  or 
make  a  passageway  for  itself,  not  only  resulting  in  much  expendi- 
ture of  money  either  for  repairs  or  in  damage  and  destruction  of 
property  and  in  damages  for  loss  of  life. 

Many  serious  disasters  have  occurred  from  giving  too  little  water- 
way, either  in  the  dimensions  of  single  culverts  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  an  insufficient  number  of  culverts,  properly  distributed 
along  the  line.  The  water  from  heavy  falls  of  rain,  being  dammed 
up  by  the  embankment,  finds  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
which  may  not  of  itself  disturb  its  stability,  but  when  a  heavy  train 
is  run  over  the  embankment  the  excessive  load  causes  a  settling 
and  spreading  of  the  material,  resulting  in  the  derailment  and  de- 
struction of  the  train.  Therefore  the  importance  of  providing 
ample  openings,  both  in  number  and  dimensions,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  as  both  good  practice  and  economical.  Experience 
proves  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  the  highest  recorded 
flood  will  never  be  exceeded,  and  a  margin  of  safety  should  be 
provided. 

ARCHES  OF  CONCRETE. 

706.  The  increasing  employment  of  concrete,  especially  in  the 
construction  of  arches,  renders  any  information  on  the  resistance 
of  concrete  to  transverse  strain  and  thrusts  of  considerable  value 
and  importance.  The  following  are  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bruce,  an  English  engineer.  Experi- 
ments were  made  with  hard  and  soft  sandstone,  whinstone  gravel, 
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sand  from  sand-pits^  river  sand,  and  sand  prepared  by  crushing 
sandstone  and  whinstone.  The  proportions  used  were  such  that  in 
every  case  all  voids  were  filled^  (1)  the  voids  in  sand  with  cement 
and  (2)  those  in  the  stones  with  mortar.  These  voids  were  care- 
fully ascertained,  and  found  to  vary  in  sand  from  33  to  34  per  cent, 
in  gravel  34  per  cent,  in  broken  sandstone  40  to  42  per  cent,  and  in 
whinstone  from  46  to  50  per  cent. 

The  bars  for  determining  transverse  strength  were  30  inches  long 
and  4  inches  square.  The  blocks  were  left  in  the  moulds  for  five 
days;  they  were  left  in  water  until  a  day  before  they  were  to  be 
tested.  Then  they  were  taken  out  and  weighed.  After  being 
allowed  to  dry  they  were  again  weighed,  the  difference  in  weight 
being  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  porosity.  Only  one  or  two  were 
broken  the  same  day,  in  order  that  the  growth  of  strength  with 
age  might  be  determined.  The  ends  of  the  bar  were  held  down 
by  clamps,  giving  a  clear  span  of  27  inches.  The  clips  were  re- 
moved from  a  testing-machine  and  a  bar  substituted,  by  means  of 
which  and  a  stirrup  connection  passing  beneath  the  bar  to  be  tested, 
and  by  the  usual  method,  the  bar  was  broken.  The  modulus  of  rup- 
ture was  then  calculated  from  the  usual  formula, 

tnm  =  nfbd';    m  =  i;    «  =  i;   /=gf; 

and  substituting  dimensions  of  bar  ?  =  27, 6  =  4,  and  rf  =  4  inches, 
the  modulus  of  rupture  becomes  for  this  particular  case  /  =  0.633w. 
706.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  concrete  in  resisting 
a  thrust,  a  number  of  arch  ribs  were  built.  The  centring  at  first 
had  10  feet  span  with  5  feet  8  inches  radius,  but  in  later  experi- 
ments the  span  was  reduced  to  3  feet,  the  radius  remaining  the 
same.  The  ribs  were  made  2  inches  square  at  the  crown  and  in- 
creasing in  thickness  towards  the  haunches,  the  top  being  level. 
The  ribs  sprung  from  firm  and  substantially  built  abutments.  The 
concrete  was  kept  moist  while  setting  by  throwing  wet  bags  over  it. 
They  were  broken  by  weighting  the  crown,  for  a  length  of  18  to  24 
inches,  with  lead  weights  of  1  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  each,  using  ordinary 
weights  for  the  smaller  increments  required.  The  haunches  were 
weighted  to  balance  the  effects  of  the  weight  at  the  crown.  The 
unit  crown-thrust,  i.e.,  the  thrust  per  square  inch  of  cross-sections 
was  found  by  the  formula  T^  =  p^r^  for  total  thrust,  and  for  the 

T       p  r 
intensity  per  square  inch  t^  =  ~  =  ~j-%  in  which  p^  =  the  weight 
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per  foot  run,  r,  =  radius  of  curvature,  and  Ay  the  area  of  cross- 
section  in  square  inches.      The  number  of    tests  for  transyerae 
strength  was  about  300;  that  for  thrust  was  more  limited* 
The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  results. 

Table  LXL 

showing  thb  rb8ibtakcb  of  abches  to  fracture,  the  modulus  of 
rupture,  and  the  batio  between  the  two. 

The  modulus  of  rupture,  /,  and  the  resistance  to  thrust,  s,  expressed  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 


1 

A«e  in  Weeks 

1. 

2. 

4. 

8. 

12. 

s 

/ 

908 

... 

6.2 
2.0* 

s 
662 

/ 
276 

2.0* 

s 

496 

1846 
485 

/ 

110 
490 

8.9* 

4.8 
6.1 

s 

906 
025 

912 

/ 

908 
171 

ion 

4.5 
5.4 

8.7 

• 

1100 
1056 

990 

/ 
ITOi 

m 

140 

^ 

8  Sandstone, 

2  **          crushed 

5  Sandstone, 

84                    crushed 

7  SaiKlstone, 

a                      crushed 

3  Whinstone, 

U                  crushed, 
\\  Sandstone 

6  Whinstone, 
•,»i  Pit  sand 

ft  Whinstone, 

1  •*         crushed, 

2  Sandstone 

8  Gravel. 

190 
•  406 

6.8 
6  0 

884 

320 

8.8 
6.8 

9028 
668 
421 

800 
114i 
68 

6.7 
5.8 
6.7 

S  Crushed  sandstone 
ft  Gravel, 

6  1 

S  Pit  sand 

7  Gravel. 

8  Pit  8and,bad  quality 

246 

42J 

*  Yielded  prematurely  owing  to  insufficient  loading  on  one  haunch. 

The  ratio  s/f  shows  the  tendency  to  increase  with  age,  that  is, 
the  power  to  resist  crushing  stress  grows  faster  than  the  transverse 
strength.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  where  concrete  is  to 
be  used  to  resist  crushing,  which  is  almost  universally  the  case,  we 
can  safely  use  the  modulus  of  rupture  determined  oy  experiment 
as  a  safe  working  stress  in  concrete  arches. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CONCRETE-ARCH   BRIDGES. 

707.  The  first  concrete-arch  bridge  ever  constructed  in  the 
United  States  is  the  highway  bridge  over  Pennypack  Creek,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Frik,  engineer.  The  structure  consists 
of  two  arched  spans  of  25  feet  4J  inches  each,  with  a  rise  of  6 
feet  6  inches,  supported  by  concrete  abutments  and  a  central  pier. 
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The  arch-rings  are  2  feet  3  inches  deep  at  the  crown,  covered 
on  top  with  a  ^-inch  layer  of  Portland  cement.  The  backing 
and  spandrel  walls  are  also  made  of  concrete  well  rammed. 
The  spandrel  walls  and  faces  of  the  arch  are  moulded  in  imita- 
tion of  ashlar  masonry.  For  the  foundation  work  Dykerhoff's, 
and  for  the  piers,  abutments,  and  arches  Manheimer's,  Portland 
cement  was  used.  As  a  further  precaution,  wire  nets,  with  1^ 
mesh  and  diameter  of  wire  i  inch,  were  placed  about  2  feet  ver- 
tically and  horizontally  throughout  the  concrete.  The  width  of 
roadway  or  length  of  arch  from  out  to  out  of  the  parapet  walls  is 
34  feet  3^  inches,  width  of  macadam  roadway  26  feet,  and  on 
either  side  a  paved  gutter  2  feet  wide.  The  cost  was  estimated  as 
follows  : 

680  cubic  yards  of  concrete  ^  $9.30 $6,324  00 

Macadam,  etc 2,338  00 

Total  cost $8,662  00 

In  Fig.  285  is  shown  a  vertical  section  through  one  abutment, 
arch,  spandrel,  and  one  half  of  central  pier,  on  the  right;  and  on 
the  left  an  elevation  of  one  abutment,  half  of  central  pier  and  arch- 
ring  and  spandrel  wall.  The  abutments  are  7'  Of"  thick  at  the 
springing  line,  8'  6}"  at  base.  The  central  pier  is  6'  Of"  thick  at 
springing  and  7'  6§"  at  base.  The  arches  are  segmental,  having  a 
radius  of  1 5'  7 J".  The  height  of  the  base  of  coping  of  parapet 
wall  is  11'  11"  above  springing  line  over  the  central  pier,  with  a 
grade  of  2.64  per  100  each  way  from  the  centre.  Dimensions  are 
ahown  on  the  drawings. 


HALF  ELEVATION  ^IG.   28$.  „^lp  sECTtOH 

An  arch  built  entirely  of  concrete,  over  the  river  Danube  at 
Manderkingen,  and  recently  completed,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  arch  has  a  span  of  164  feet;  rise,  ^  span  = 
16.4  feet;  width  from  face  to  face  of  arch,  26.3  feet.    It  is  built  on 
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a  skew  of  25°,  and  has  a  grade  of  3  per  cent.  One  end  of  the  arch 
springs  from  a  natural  limestone  cliff,  which  constitutes  the  abut- 
ment. The  other  end  springs  from  an  abutment  resting  on  a  pile 
foundation,  consisting  of  vertical  and  inclined  piles  driven  into  fine 
sand.  At  both  abutments  and  at  the  crown  steel  joints  are  intro- 
duced to  insure  both  the  proper  distribution  of  stresses  and  to 
allow  of  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  arch,  arising  from  changes 
of  temperature  or  from  other  causes. 

These  hinges  do  not  extend  continuously  the  full  width  of  the 
arch;  but  at  each  hinged  joint  are  placed  twelve  separate  semi- 
cylindrical  convex  pieces,  1.64  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  similar 
pieces  of  concave  form.  The  pressure  on  these  bearings  is  estimated 
at  8500  pounds  per  square  inch,  whereas  the  pressure  on  the  con- 
crete must  not  exceed  425  pounds  per  square  inch.  To  bring  the 
pressure  within  the  proper  limit,  the  bearings  are  bolted  to  a  base 
consisting  of  a  top  and  bottom  plate  0.6  inch  thick,  between  which 
three  eye-beams  are  placed.  The  dimensions  of  this  distributing- 
plate  or  bearer  are  20  x  32  X  8  inches. 

The  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  crown  is  3.28  feet,  and  at  the 
springing  3.61  feet.  There  are  arched  openings  above  the  abut- 
ments 8.2  feet  span,  and  also  arched  openings  in  the  spandrel,  to 
lighten  the  weight.  Arrangements  are  made  for  taking  up  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  roadway. 

The  concrete  is  made  of  Portland  cement.  This  was  composed 
of  1  cement,  2t  sand,  and  5  of  river-sand  and  broken  stone.  It 
was  mixed  in  a  machine  resembling  a  foundry  rattler,  containing 
about  forty  steel  balls,  4.8  inches  in  diameter.  The  dry  materials 
were  placed  in  the  machine,  which  was  revolved  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Water  was  then  added,  and  the  machine  revolved  for 
two  or  three  minutes  more,  until  the  ingredients  were  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  contents  were  then  emptied  through  openings  smaller 
than  the  diameter  of  the  balls.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  was 
52  cubic  yards  per  ten  hours.  The  strength  of  the  concrete  is 
claimed  to  be  from  25  to  30  per  ceat  greater  than  with  the  same 
materials  mixed  by  hand.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  the  resistance 
to  crushing  was  about  2900  pounds  per  square  inch;  at  the  end 
of  twenty-eight  days,  about  3600  pounds, — about  eight  times  the 
working  pressure  allowed.  The  centring  was  given  a  rise  of  8  inches 
above  the  intended  level  of  the  crown.     The  arch  settled  7 J  inches. 

Another  example  of  concrete  piers  and  arches  is  found  on  a 
railway  in  Jamaica.     The  construction  of  the  piers  was  described 
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in  paragraph  537.  These  were  in  height  48  feet;  in  thickness  at 
top,  6  feet;  at  bottom  of  neat-work,  7  feet  6  inches;  and  of  footing- 
courses,  11  feet.  Length  of  top,  16  feet;  at  bottom,  19  feet  2 
inches.  The  span  of  arches  was  50  feet;  rise,  22  feet  2^  inches; 
arch-ring,  2.0  feet  in  thickness.  The  arches,  spandrel,  and  backing 
were  built  of  concrete  in  mass  up  to  a  point  where  the  radial  lines 
make  angles  of  60°  with  the  horizon.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
arch-ring  between  these  points  was  built  of  concrete  voussoirs 
bedded  in  1  to  2  mortar,  except  the  keystone,  which  was  of  con- 
crete in  mass.  All  concrete  was  made  of  1  Portland  cement,  3 
sand,  and  6  broken  limestone;  concrete  filling  over  arches,  1 
cement,  6  sand,  12  broken  stone.  Spandrel- wall  above  keystone, 
1  foot  in  thickness;  parapet  wall,  4  feet  7  inches  high  and  1  foot 


2  inches  thick.  This  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  286,  which  rep- 
resents one  half  section  perpendicular  to  axis  of  arch  and  one  half 
elevation. 

708.  Concrete  and  Iron  Arch  Bridge. — The  drawings  Figs.  287 
and  287(rt)  show  sections  of  a  concrete  arch  bridge  constructed 
over  the  river  Neutra,  Hungary.  There  are  six  arches,  each  of 
55.8  feet  span;  the  rise  is  3  feet  8^  inches;  thickness  at  the 
crown  9.8  inches,  and  at  the  springing-line  4  feet  8.3  inches. 
Total  width  of  roadway,  out  to  out  of  parapet  walls,  19.66  feet. 
The  concrete  for  the  foundations  was  composed  of  1  part  Portland 
cement,  5  parts  Roman  cement,  and  30  parts  of  sand  and  gravel, 
or  1  to  6  concrete.     This  was  deposited  in  place  by  means  of  a 
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funnel-headed  tube.  The  concrete  above  water  was  made  of  1  j^art 
Portland  cement  and  10  parts  sand  and  gravel  or  ballast;  in  the 
main  the  upper  parts  of  piers  and  abutments  were  made  1  to  8. 
All  concrete  was  rammed  in  layers  of  8  inches  in  thickness.  There 
were  thirteen  iron  beams  imbedded  in  the  concrete.  These  were 
made  of  angle-irons  and  stiffening- plates.  No  lateral  iron  mem- 
bers were  used;  but  at  the  abutments  the  iron  chords  or  beams 
were  anchored  to  vertical  members.  These  were  connected  by 
horizontal  channel-bars.  The  top  chords  were  made  continuous. 
The  arches  were  erected  on  centring,  supported  on  pile-bents  8.2 
feet  apart.     The  centring  was  covered  with  heavy  tarred  paper  to 

TADru/^on   lanN  BIB  BOTTOM  CHORD  IRON  RIB  RIB  AT   CROWR 


prevent  warping  from  the  moisture.  When  the  false-work  was 
completed  the  iron  chords  were  placed,  and  the  concreting  com- 
menced. The  concrete  for  the  arches  was  made  of  1  part  Portland 
cement  and  6  parts  of  sand  and  gravel  for  a  layer  of  10  or  12  inches 
in  thickness;  for  the  spandrel,  concrete  1  to  8  was  used.  The  con- 
crete was  carefully  rammed  in  layers  at  right  angles  to  the  radial 
lines  of  the  arch,  and  special  care  taken  in  ramming  the  concrete 
which  projected  below  the  iron  chord.  The  spandrels  were  built 
with  a  slight  grade  toward  the  piers,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 
One  arch  was  usually  completed  in  one  day.  All  centring  was  left 
in  place  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  last 
of  the  series  of  arches.     Tbov  were  then  struck  from  the  two  centre 
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arches,  and  thence  towards  the  ends.  The  first  arch  built  had 
stood  supported  by  its  centring  for  43  days,  and  the  settlement  on 
removing  the  centre  was  only  0.079  inch;  the  one  supported  for  36 
days  settled  0.551  inch;  and  the  last  built,  supported  for  31  days, 
settled  0.591  inch. 

The  thickness  at  the  crown  and  springing  is  less  than  that  of 
the  arch  shown  in  Fig.  285,  though  having  less  rise  and  more  than 
twice  the  length  of  span. 

The  total  concrete  used  was  1346  cubic  yards,  and  total  iron 
88,180  pounds.  The  cost  was  $13,700.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
iron  at  4  cents  per  pound  and  concrete  at  $7.56  per  cubic  yard.  The 
bridge  was  testewi  with  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  82  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  roadway,  and  subsequently  a  very  much  heavier  load 
was  tried.  The  maximum  temporary  deflection  was  0.138  inch, 
and  maximum  permanent  set  0.031  inch.  The  maximum  crown- 
thrust  was  calculated  to  be  410  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
maximum  tension  on  the  upper  chords  2.6  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  strain  on  the  anchor-bolts  4.07  tons  per  square  inch.  With 
Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  1  to  6  and  28  days  old,  the  calcu- 
lated strain  at  the  crown  is  within  one  fifth  of  the  ultimate  break- 
ing strain. 

709.  The  Monier  Method  of  constructing  Arches, — As  has  been 
already  stated,  flat  arches  give  way  by  sinking  at  the  crown  and 
spreading  at  the  haunches.  In  other  words,  the  arch  opens  on  the 
intrados  at  the  crown  and  on  the  extrados  at  some  point  between 
the  crown  and  springing,  thereby  causing  a  tensile  strain  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  arch-ring  at  the  crown.  To  take  up  this  ten- 
sion a  wire  netting  is  built  in  the  concrete  near  the  line  of  the 
soffit,  and  in  some  cases  a  little  below  the  line  of  the  extrados. 
This  is  specially  intended  to  take  up  the  tension  when  the  arch  is 
not  symmetrically  loaded.  This  netting  is  constructed  on  the  cen- 
tring by  first  running  a  series  of  wires  from  abutment  to  abut- 
ment over  a  smaller  set  placed  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  arch  about 
3i  inches  apart,  on  the  top  of  the  larger  wires  another  layer  of 
smaller  and  then  a  second  layer  of  larger  wire.  The  diameter  of 
the  larger  wire  is  0.39  inch  and  of  the  smaller  0.28  inch.  The 
wires  are  loosely  tied  at  their  intersections  by  means  of  small  wire. 
As  many  layers  are  used  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  The  com- 
pleted net  is  to  be  raised  about  1.9  inclies  above  the  centring. 
Cement  is  then  spread  over  tlie  centring  from  the  abutments 
towards  the  crown,  and  lightly  compacted  with  the  trowel.     Then 
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a  series  of  thicker  layers  are  placed  until  a  thickness  of  9.5  inches 
is  formed.     These  layers  were  rammed  with  iron  tamping-bars. 

When  a  thickness  of  9.5  inches  is  secured,  another  netting  ol 
wire  is  woven.  This  only  extends  over  about  one  eighth  of  the 
span  towards  the  crown,  and  over  this  netting  a  finishing  layer  of 
cement  mortar  1.9  inches  thick  is  placed.  The  proportions  of 
the  mortar  were  1  part  Portland  cement  and  3  sand.  The  concrete 
for  the  piers  and  spandrel-walls  and  backing,  1  Portland  cement,  4 
sand,  and  6  broken  stone. 

Experiments  made  on  arches  thus  constructed,  having  a  span 
of  32.8  feet,  rise  3.28  feet,  length  along  axis  of  arch  13.2  feet,  and 
thickness  of  arch-ring  at  centre  or  crown  of  6  inches  and  at  spring- 
ing of  8  inches.  After  some  tests  with  light  loads,  a  load  of  110 
tons  was  placed  on  half  of  the  span,  equivalent  to  1000  pounds  per 
square  foot,  under  which  the  maximum  deflection  was  0.12  inch, 
from  which  it  almost  recovered  by  the  following  day.  Under  a  load 
of  2000  pounds  per  square  foot  the  arch  sank  without  entirely  giv- 
ing way. 

In  Switzerland  an  arch  of  this  type  was  constructed  having  a 
span  of  122.1  feet,  rise  11.5  feet, — a  ratio  of  10.6  to  1 ;  arch  length  or 
width  of  roadway,  12.8  feet;  thickness  at  crown  7.9  inches,  and  at 
the  abutments  25.6  inches.  This  was  only  intended  for  light  traffic. 
It  was  tested  with  a  load  consisting  of  four  loaded  carts,  nine 
horses,  and  twelve  men, — in  all  40,000  pounds.  The  maximum  set- 
tling or  lifting  did  not  exceed  0.16  inch. 

Another  arch  of  same  type  had  a  span  65.6  feet,  rise  8.2  feet,, 
thickness  at  crown  7.9  inches. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  concrete 
sewers.  In  all  such  applications  of  these  methods  lightness, 
strength,  economy,  and  rapidity  of  construction  are  the  objects 
aimed  at.  The  objection  to  all  such  combined  structures  lies,  first 
and  foremost,  in  the  difficulty  of  making  two  distinct  materials 
built  together  or  rigidly  connected  with  each  other,  act  together  as 
a  unit,  and  in  determining  what  portions  of  the  total  stresses  are 
borne   by  the  separate   materials.     Other  objections  are  raised: 

(1)  that  the  wire  will  corrode  when  in  contact  with  the  wet  mortar; 

(2)  that  the  adherence  of  the  mortar  to  the  wire  would  be  very 
feeble;  (3)  that  the  difference  in  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  wire  and  concrete  would  tend  to  loosen  the  bond  between  the 
two  or  to  cause  cracks  in  the  concrete.  The  first  two  objections 
are  answered    by  saying  that   experience  and    experiment  both 
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show  them  to  be  more  fanciful  than  real;  and  as  to  the  third 
objection  it  is  claimed  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  for  concrete 
and  iron  are  practically  the  same,  being  for  1°  C.  0.0000143  and 
0.0000145,  respectively. 

The  general  construction  and  appearance  on  a  drawing  of  the 
Monier  arch  is  the  same  as  shown  in  the  drawings  Fig.  287,  substi- 
tuting for  the  iron  ribs  or  chords  a  wire  netting  over  the  entire 
soffit.  The  upper  netting  usually  follows  a  curve  more  or  less 
nearly  parallel  to  the  soffit  instead  of  being  horizontal  and  level 
with  the  roadway,  the  spandrel  filling  being  above  the  upper  netting. 
Therefore  no  drawing  of  the  Monier  arch  is  necessary  for  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  descriptions. 

Another  type  of  this  arch  is  the  employment  of  iron  or  steel 
eye-beams  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  arch  and  imbedded  in  concrete, 
in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  above  described. 

AKT.   XLVI. 
TUNNELS. 

710.  TtTKKELS  are  underground  excavations  for  roadways, 
canals,  and  in  general  for  any  purposes  where  it  is  necessary  or 
economical  to  limit  the  amount  of  material  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  impracticable  or  undesirable  to  use  the  surface  above  for 
the  passageway  or  other  purposes  intended.  The  cost  of  tunnelling 
is  so  great  and  time  required  in  the  operation  is  so  long,  that  it 
may  be  stated  that  tunnels  should  be  avoided  except  under  very 
special  conditions. 

To  what  extent  a  line  of  communication  may  be  or  should  be 
lengthened  in  order  to  avoid  a  tunnel  of  a  given  length,  or  at  what 
depth  of  excavation,  where  the  choice  is  granted,  it  is  desirable  or 
wise  to  abandon  an  open  cut  and  resort  to  tunnelling,  depends  on 
so  many  and  varying  conditions,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  governing  the  matter.  It  cannot  be  decided  purely  from 
considerations  of  economy  in  the  first  construction,  though  for 
ordinary  purposes  this  will  be  a  very  potent  factor.  For  roads  and 
canals  an  increase  in  the  length  of  line  involves  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  the  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  length  of  time  consumed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight — which  is  an  important  item  in 
these  days  of  demand  for  rapid  transit.     The  maximum  depth  of 
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excavation  admissible  in  open  cut  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
question  of  cost.  The  relative  cost,  however,  varies  greatly  with 
the  character  of  the  material  to  be  excavated,  and  upon  the  cost  of 
the  lining,  temporary  and  permanent,  required  in  tunnels.  The 
selection  should  be  made,  where  the  choice  is  given,  after  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  items  of  cost,  both  immediate  and  remote. 

It  may  be  roughly  estimated,  that  when  an  open  cut  would 
exceed  60  to  70  feet  in  depth  it  will  commonly  be  found  desirable, 
economical,  and  expeditious  to  resort  to  a  tunnel.  In  many  cases 
no  choice  is  given :  the  tunnel  must  be  built.  In  such  cases  the 
method  of  construction  may,  however,  still  be  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration,  that  is,  whether  an  open  excavation  may  be  made  at 
first,  in  which  is  constructed  the  tunnel  lining,  over  which  the 
material  is  placed  up  to  the  original  surface,  and  restored  to  its 
original  condition,  or  whether  the  tunnel  shall  be  excavated,  regard- 
less of  the  depth  below  the  surface,  without  disturbing  the  original 
surface  or  endangering  any  structures  near  the  line  of  the  tunnel. 
This  has  application  especially  to  underground  passages  along  the 
street  lines  of  cities,  the  necessity  for  which  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day,  as  a  solution  of  the  important  question  of 
Rapid  Transit. 

711.  To  avoid  confusion  of  terms,  underground  excavations  can 
be  divided  into  (1)  tunnels  proper,  or  those  in  which  the  transverse 
dimensions  are  suflficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  trains, 
vehicles,  or  canals,  and  (2)  drifts  or  headings,  where  of  smaller 
dimensions,  when  such  excavations  are  horizontal  or  inclined  to  the 
horizon.  Drifts  or  Headings  include  excavations  for  sewers,  con- 
duits, subways — according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 
The  term  Shaft  is  applied  exclusively  to  an  excavation,  usually  of 
small  dimensions,  made  vertically  or  nearly  so.  The  lining  for  any 
of  these  excavations,  when  necessary  to  use  it,  may  be  of  timber,, 
iron,  stone,  or  brick  masonry  or  concrete,  as  may  be  determined  from 
considerations  regarding  strength,  durability,  and  permanency^ 
Timber  linings  are  commonly  used  for  temporary  purposes,  and  are 
generally  followed  up  closely  with  some  more  durable  lining,  and 
should  never  be  left  for  any  great  length  of  time,  though  this  is 
often  done.  As  the  masonry  lining  is  constructed,  the  timber  is  re- 
moved in  whole  or  in  part.  Those  portions  of  the  supporting  frames 
and  the  poling-sticks  or  sheeting,  outside  of  the  masonry  lining,  are 
sometimes  left  in  place,  and  all  spaces  around  and  those  between 
the  masonry  and  the  undisturbed  earth  are  well  filled  with  rammed 
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earthy  broken  stone^  or  concrete.     Iron  and  stone  linings  are  some- 
times used^  but  rarely;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  concrete. 

The  permanent  or  masonry  lining  is  almost  universally  built  of 
brick.  Bricks  have  sufficient  durability  and  strength  when  hard 
and  well  burned,  and  afford  much  greater  facility  in  constructing 
the  lining,  owing  to  the  confined  and  cramped  positions  in  which 
the  men  have  to  stand  and  work. 

712.  Whether  any  lining,  either  of  a  temporary  or  permanent 
nature,  will  be  required,  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the 
material  to  be  handled.  This  should  be  carefully  determined  by 
borings  or  by  sinking  test  shafts,  and  with  these  there  must  always 
be  more  or  less  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  uniform  continuity  of 
the  material  between  any  two  bore-holes  or  shafts.  The  form  and 
dimensions  both  of  the  ezcavation  and  lining  must  also  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  material.  Much  is,  however,  left  to 
chance;  and  the  engineer  must*  be  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
unexpected,  and  be  ready  to  adapt  his  mode  of  excavation  and 
kind  of  lining  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  as  they  arise. 
Watchfulness,  good  judgment,  familiarity  with  many  different 
methods,  and  a  promptness  in  coming  to  some  decision  are  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  good  tunnel-engineer. 

713.  Many  elaborate  and  costly  surveys  have  been  made  to 
locate  the  centre  line  of  long  tunnels,  in  mountainous  districts,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  exact  distance  and  relative  direction  of  its  two  ends  and  to  be 
enabled  to  locate  accurately  the  proper  positions  for  borings,  test 
and  working  shafts,  or  to  determine  the  proper  and  most  advan- 
tageous location  and  alignment  of  the  centre  line  of  the  tunnel. 
A  straight  line  should  always  be  adopted,  if  practicable.  A  slight 
grade  from  some  interior  point  to  the  two  ends  is  advantageous, 
both  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  for  purposes  of  temporary 
and  permanent  drainage. 

714.  Materials. — In  many  respects  solid  rock  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous material  through  which  to  tunnel,  especially  the  softer 
varieties,  provided  they  are  strong  and  durable.  The  excavation  is 
limited  to  the  minimum  dimensions  required  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended; no  exact  or  uniform  surface  has  to  be  maintained;  the 
form  of  the  cross-section  can  be  made  such  as  will  afford  the  great- 
est convenience  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work ;  the  drainage  can 
be  more  readily  provided  for;  and  no  artificial  lining  of  either  a 
temporary  or  permanent  character  is  reqvnpa^r^  iTr.*^ 
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716.  Stratified  rock  may  or  may  not  present  any  serious  difficul- 
ties, depending  upon  the  thickness  and  inclination  of  the  layers. 
If  the  stratification  is  thin,  divided  by  layers  of  porous  earth,  and 
especially  if  much  inclined  to  the  horizon,  there  will  be  more  diffi- 
culty and  danger  in  prosecuting  the  work  than  when  the  layers  are 
thick  and  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  a  lining  of  some  kind  will  often 
be  required,  especially  for  the  roof;  and  much  inflow  of  water  will 
be  likely  to  occur,  requiring  ample  drainage  facilities. 

Many  kinds  of  rock  will  disintegrate  and  decay  on  exposure, 
though  offering  no. special  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Tunnels  through  such  materials  should  be  lined. 
The  lining  may  consist  only  of  a  thin  facing  wall  of  brick,  mortar, 
or  concrete,  as  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  support  a  load  or  press- 
ure as  it  is  simply  to  protect  the  surfaces  from  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  atmospheric  or  gaseous  influences. 

716.  Clay  and  ordinary  earth'fe  offer  no  special  difficulties,  unless 
containing  an  excess  of  water.  These  materials  will  admit  of  easy 
excavation,  and  will  stand  independently  for  a  limited  time,  or  with 
light  sheeting  and  framing.  It  is  unwise,  however,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  temporary  stability,  as  great  damage  and  danger  may 
result.  It  is  not  difficult  to  hold  such  materials  at  first;  but  should 
caving  commence,  or  any  cracks  or  fissures  start,  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty  to  stop  a  movement,  however  slight,  when 
once  started. 

717.  Experience  shows  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  stiff  and  com- 
pact soils  even  a  thin  layer  of  mortar  is  often  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  slightly  inclined  or  vertical  surface  of  an  excavation,  as  can  be 
seen  in  cisterns  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  pro- 
vided it  is  put  on  without  delay,  before  the  cohesive  strength  of 
the  material  has  been  disturbed.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  arched 
roofs  in  such  materials  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  same 
simple  means,  but  to  what  extent  is  at  least  uncertain,  and  could 
not  be  relied  upon. 

The  thin  masonry  or  timber  linings  used  in  tunnels  at  very 
great  depths  are  standing  proofs  that  the  pressure  on  them  can- 
not be  due  to  a  pressure  proportional  to  the  depth  below  the 
surface.  It  might  be  safely  asserted,  but  for  the  fact  that  what- 
ever care  and  expedition  is  used  there  will  be  some  disturbance 
of  the  material  over  and  on  the  sides  of  tunnels,  that  there 
would  be  but  little  pressure  upon  the  lining,  and  even  with  the 
little  settling  which  usually  takes  place  the  pressure  will  not  exceed 
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that  due  to  a,  relatively  speaking,  mass  of  loose  earth  of  a  very  lim- 
ited extent.  Above  this  limited  height  it  seems  evident  that  the 
earth  is  self-supporting.  In  Fig.  288  is  shown  the  general  cross- 
section  of  a  tunnel,  and  tunnel  lining  ABCDEF.  The  slopes  CH 
and  EL  represent  the  natural  slope  of  the  material.  According  to 
the  ordinary  theory  of  earth  pressure,  the  vertical  pressures  could 
only  be  due  to  the  weight  above  and  enclosed  by  these  slopes.  Con- 
ceiving the  ideal  vertical  planes  EC  and  ME  tangent  to  the  sides 
of  the  tunnel  lining,  the  weight  of  the  mass  enclosed  by  these 
planes  and  the  extrados  of  the  lining,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
earth  will  represent  the  maximum  possible  vertical  pressure  upon 


Pig.  288. 

the  masonry.  It  is  evident  that  this  full  pressure  could  only  be 
exerted  when  this  mass  was  a  fluid.  Even  with  a  loose-earth  filling 
the  friction  along  the  planes  KO  and  ME  would  relieve  the  arch  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  pressure,  and  much  more  in  an  undis- 
turbed mass  possessing  a  considerable  cohesive  resistance.  The 
pressure  would  then  only  be  due  to  some  mass  of  earth  bounded 
by  the  curved  line  NOP,  whose  height  above  the  tunnel  would  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  material  above  and  within  the  width  of 
the  tunnel.  These  considerations,  and  the  additional  fact  that  all 
materials,  whether  in  mass,  or  in  columns,  bars,  or  other  sizes  and 
shapes,  usually  give  way  in  detail,  by  scaling,  chipping,  or  rending 
along  the  edges  or  surfaces,  fully  explain  why  the  thin  tunnel 
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linings,  and  arches  as  well,  constructed  on  the  Monier  method,  or 
with  bars,  are  capable  of  resisting  such  great  apparent  or  actual 
strains  and  pressures. 

718.  As  the  materials,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  loose  stone, 
have  little  or  no  stability  due  to  adhesion,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
assume  at  once,  when  free  to  move,  the  natural  slope,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  immediate  support  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  at  the 
head  or  front  of  the  excavation,  to  prevent  an  inflow  of  the  material 
at  and  near  the  surfaces,  which,  when  once  initiated,  may  extend 
to  great  distances  from  and  above  the  tunnel,  producing  both  imme- 
diate and  permanent  pressures  of  great  intensity.  These  conditions 
are  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  greater  or  less  quantities  of  water, 
always  found  in  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  at  even  small  depths 
below  the  surface;  but  in  such  materials,  where  the  mass  is  sup- 
ported  at  once,  there  will  be  some  point  above  which,  owing  to  its 
great  frictional  stability,  the  mass  will  be  self-supporting. 

719.  In  any  of  the  foregoing  materials  the  process  of  tunnel- 
ling presents  no  great  difficulties,  but  requires  a  varying  degree  of 
care  and  closeness  of  the  temporary  lining  with  the  increasing 
tendency  of  the  material  to  caving  and  flowing,  also  special  methods 
of  tunnelling  must  be  adopted  to  give  immediate  support  and  to 
provide  efficient  and  sufficient  means  of  drainage. 

720.  Quicksand  and  Mud, — The  most  troublesome  and  treach- 
erous materials  with  which  the  engineer  has  to  contend  in  con- 
structing all  kinds  of  works,  especially  tunnelling,  are  quicksand 
and  mud.  These  materials,  fortunately,  exist  where  tunnelling  is 
necessary  only  in  relatively  thin  layers  or  pockets;  but  wherever 
encountered,  special  methods  of  work  are  required.  These  methods 
will  be  explained  in  another  paragraph. 

Certain  seamy  clays  partake,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  materials.  Though  firm  and  compact  be- 
tween the  seams,  there  is  always  great  danger  of  sliding  in  large 
masses  on  the  seams,  especially  when  this  soapy  material  is  soft- 
ened by  the  seepage  of  water  along  them.  They  can,  however, 
be  worked  by  the  same  general  methods  as  ordinary  earth  if  the 
precaution  is  taken  to  provide  immediate  and  strong  temporary 
linings,  followed  closely  up  with  the  permanent  masonry  lining. 

721.  General  Processes  of  Tunnelling. — In  almost  all  m9,terials 
drifts  or  headings  are  run  in  advance  of  the  full-sized  excavation. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  the  heading  vary  in  dimen- 
sions from  6x6  feet  to  8  x  8  feet — sometimes  more  and  sometimes- 
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less.  There  is  hothing  gained  by  using  small  headings;  they  are 
relatively  more  expensive  and  require  more  time  than  when  of  the 
sizes  above  given. 

The  positions  of  the  heading  with  respect  to  the  section  of  the 
tunnel  dso  vary.  In  some  materials  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
run  them  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  tunnel  section,  in  others 
at  the  bottom;  and,  again,  in  some  materials  they  are  run  at  the 
centre  of  the  depth  along  the  centre  line  in  either  case.  When 
two  headings  are  run  they  may  be  at  the  bottom,  one  on  each 
side  at  the  ends  of  the  transverse  diameter;  or  near  the  top,  and 
vertically  above  the  positions  just  mentioned. 

722.  All  headings  are  run  for  one  or  all  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: (1)  As  pilots,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  material 
in  advance  of  the  tunnel  proper;  (2)  to  provide  faces  from  which 
the  excavation  can  be  advantageously  enlarged  to  the  full  size  of 
the  tunnel;  (3)  to  enable  the  temporary  supports,  or  even  the  per- 
manent linings,  to  be  constructed  at  those  portions  of  the  tunnel 
requiring  immediate  support;  (4)  entirely  for  drainage  purposes; 
(5)  to  provide  good  and  firm  supports  for  other  portions  of  the 
temporary  lining  and  the  construction  of  the  permanent  lining. 
As  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  or  advantageous  to  run  a  top  drift 
or  heading  in  any  event,  bottom  drifts  are  rarely  used,  unless  the 
nature  of  the  material  requires  efficient  drainage.  It  is  easier  to 
work  sideways  and  downwards  than  inwards  and  upwards.  Where 
drainage  is  the  object  in  view,  the  bottom  drift  should  be  made  as 
small  as  economy  may  justify. 

Therefore  in  solid  rock  the  heading  is  run  near  the  top,  at  the 
crown ;  and  as  no  lining  is  required,  the  work  can  be  carried  on 
simultaneous  sideways  and  downward  on  the  two  sides,  while  the 
core  or  central  portion  is  being  worked  from  the  lower  and  rear 
face,  or  in  whatever  manner  may  be  found  most  convenient  and 
economical. 

In  materials  requiring  drainage  the  bottom  drift  should  be 
always  kept  well  ahead  of  the  main  excavation,  and  the  top  drift 
also  kept  in  advance,  though  not  necessarily  more  than  15  or  20 
feet.  As  in  such  materials  a  temporary  lining  is  required,  each 
section  must  be  lined  as  the  work  progresses,  and  the  excavation 
below  the  top  drift  must  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
portions  of  the  lining  above  shall  be  always  firmly  and  continually 
supported.  All  forms  of  temporary  lining  should  be  as  far  as 
practicable  arched,  so  that  the  main  supports  can  be  placed  as  near 
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the  outside  of  the  excavation  as  possible^  leaTing  the  centre  por- 
tions of  the  tunnel  unobstructed  by  braces  and  props. 

The  two  following  descriptions  will  illustrate  the  more  modem 
methods  of  tunnelling,  and  of  the  construction  of  the  temporary 
and  permanent  linings  : 

THE   BALTIMORE   BELT-RAILROAD  TUNNEL. 

723.  This  tunnel  >8  built  following  certain  street  lines.  Owing 
to  objections  that  would  arise  to  obstnicting  the  trafSc  along  the 
streets,  and  the  great  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  street  surface, 
it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  regular  tunnelling  methods, 
although  it  would  have  been  more  economical  in  much  of  the  work 
to  have  adopted  the  open -cut  method.  The  open-cut  method 
along  the  streets  of  cities  has  the  diflSculty  of  contending  with 
and  taking  care  of  the  many  gas  and  water  mains,  sewers,  etc.; 
and  in  narrow  streets,  unless  elaborate  and  expensive  timbering  or 
walls  are  used,  there  is  great  danger  of  damage  to  the  adjacent 
buildings.  The  same  danger  exists  to  a  great  extent  from  tunnel- 
ling; but  unless  the  top  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  very  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  street,  all  things  considered,  fewer  difficulties  and  less 
danger  may  arise  when  tunnelling  than  when  in  open  cut.  The 
cost,  however,  may  be  greater.  Both  methods  are  and  have  been 
successfully  adopted.  It  will  commonly  be  found  economical  and 
expeditious  to  judiciously  combine  the  two  methods.  This  was 
done  on  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  and  Union  tunnels  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  in  passing  through  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  adopted  the  open-cut  method  for  the  entire  length. 
In  the  work  now  to  be  described  the  tunnel  method  was,  how- 
ever, adopted  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  depth  from  the  street 
surface  to  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  varied  from  only  a  few  feet 
to  as  much  as  40  to  70  feet.  The  material  encountered  varied 
in  character,  but  in  the  main  it  was  a  rather  wet,  sandy  clay.  It 
was  evident  there  would  be  much  inflow  of  water,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently found  that  the  flow  constantly  filled  pipes  of  6  inches  in 
diameter.  As  a  bottom  drift  was  therefore  necessary,  it  was 
decided  that  two  bottom  drifts,  one  on  each  side,  as  shown  in  the 
several  sections,  should  be  run.  In  this  case  not  only  would  the 
proper  drainage  be  provided,  but  the  side  walls  of  the  lining  could 
also   be  constructed.     These  walls  served  the  two  purposes  of 
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fording  firm  supports  for  the  portions  of  the  work  above,  and 
eventing  any  incipient  movement  of  the  material  outside,  which 
ight  result  in  damage  to  the  adjacent  buildings.  The  drifts 
oper  were  8x8  feet,  but  the  excavation  at  the  bottom  was  con- 
111  ed  until  a  firm  bed  was  reached. 

In  driving  these  drifts,  frames  were  constructed,  composed  of 
ro  batter-posts  resting  on  boards,  and  a  cap-piece  framed  to  their 
ps.  These  frames  were  placed  about  4  feet  intervals.  The  exca- 
tion  was  advanced  in  the  usual  way,  by  driving  sheeting-plank 
er  the  top  and  against  the  side  posts  as  the  work  proceeded,  with 
ght  upward  and  outward  inclination  so  that  the  next  frame  could 
I  placed,  and  leaving  sufficient  space  to  insert  the  next  section  of 
eeting.  In  some  cases  the  head  or  front  end  of  the  drift  was 
30  sheeted.  The  sheeting  was  driven  close  together  ii^  order  to 
event  as  far  as  practicable  any  inflow  of  water  and  earth  or  sand, 
he  side  walls  of  the  lining  were  built  in  these  drifts  as  close  as 
acticable  to  the  posts  of  the  timber  frames,  and  when  necessary 
foundation  of  1  or  2  feet -of  concrete  was  used,  upon  which  the 
ills  rested. 

The  timber  framing  was  left  in  place;  the  open  spaces  between 
ese  and  the  masonry  was  filled  either  with  dry  rubble  or  rubble 
id  in  mortar. 

It  was  attempted  to  drive  the  top  heading  by  using  a  series  of 
nber  segments  forming  a  polygonal  frame,  and  supporting  these 
the  joints  by  props  resting  on  the  core  of  earth  enclosed  between 
e  side  walls,  or  rather  drifts.  These  timber  segments  were 
/'  X  12"  X  6',  forming  a  series  of  ribs  or  frames  placed  close 
getlier;  and  as  each  rib  was  supported  independently,  the  props 
ire  close  together  also,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  form  a  series  of 
lall  and  separate  galleries,  which  caused  much  inconvenience  to 
e  workmen.  The  excavation  was  pushed  ahead  by  the  use  of 
)n  poling-pieces  5'  X  8"  X  i",  stiffened  by  |-inch  angle-irons. 

The  crown  at  this  point  was  about  20  feet  below  the  surface  of 
e  ground;  the  material  was  made  earth,  and  undoubtedly  the 
essure  was  very  great.  The  progress  of  the  work  was  not  satis- 
ctory  by  this  system  of  timbering,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the 
aterial  came  upon  the  arch  the  sides  bulged  and  the  top  flattened. 

These  were  undoubtedly  trying  conditions  for  an  arch  of  com- 
iratively  fresh  mortar.  The  timber  segments  were  built  in,  and 
e  filling  between  them  and  the  brick  arch  was  only  the  excavated 
rth.     It  was   difficult   to   keep   the  iron   poling-pieces  in  line 
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Altogether,  the  entire  method  was  deemed  unsatisfactory,  and  was 
abandoned  after  using  it  for  only  a  short  distance. 

Resort  was  then  had  to  the  well-known  and  often-used  method 
of  long  poling-bars.  The  top  heading  was  run  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, with  frames  and  sheeting.  After  this  heading  had  been  com- 
pleted for  a  certain  distance  the  poling-bars  were  placed  against  the 
under  side  of  the  cap  and  supported  by  vertical  props,  either  rest- 
ing on  the  earth  core,  or  in  unreliable  material  on  large  crosspieces 
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Transverse  Section  on  I 
WORKING  FOR  PROPS  TO  FOURTH 


or  sills  of  oak  22  x  22  inches  in  crosis-secciou,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  across  the  tunnel,  with  their  ends  supported  on  the 
top  or  roof  of  the  side  drifts,  which  was  strengthened  by  additional 
'props  when  required.  The  excavation  was  then  carried  on  sideways 
and  downwards,  the  side  posts  and  sheeting  on  the  sides  of  the  top 
heading  being  removed.  As  the  work  progresses  additional  poling- 
bars  were  inserted  and  supported  at  the  proper  intervals.  Figs.  289 
and  289(a)  are,  respectively,  a  cross-section  and  longitudinal  section 
of  this  work,  showing  only  the  side  drifts  and  top  heading. 
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The  side  walls  in  the  drifts  are  shown  partly  bnilt;  the  cunred 
ted  lines  show  a  section  of  the  completed  lining  in  rear  of  the 
kding,  also  shown  in  longitudinal  section  resting  on  the  arch  cen- 
ig  in  Fig.  289(rt).     In  Figs.  290  and  290(a)  are  shown,  respect- 


liOQgitodinal  Sectian  A-jL. 
ly,  a  cross  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  tunnel  and  lining  when 
I  excavation  has  been  carried  down  to  a  plane  only  a  little  above 
)  tops  of  the  side  drifts — the  core  of  earth  still  left  between  the 
e  drifts. 

The  poling-bars  are  of  oak,  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter  and  20 
24  feet  long. 

The  masonry  arch  was  built  in  sections  about  18  feet  in  length, 
le  centring  was  moved  forward  and  supported  on  the  side  drifts 
blocking,  and  the  lagging  placed,  after  which  the  brickwork  was 
nmenced.  The  props  supporting  the  poling-bars  were  moved 
they  were  reached  by  the  brickwork.     As  seen  in  the  drawings, 

the  timbers  of  the  lining  above  and  outside  of  the  masonry  arch 
re  left  in  place,  and  the  spaces  between  them  and  the  masonry 
ed  with  rubble  laid  in  cement  mortar. 
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That  portion  of  the  lining  constructed  by  means  of  the  timber 
segments  and  iron  poling-pieces  having  yielded  when  the  pressure 
came  upon  it,  was  repaired  with  difficulty,  and  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

A  portion  of  the  brick  lining  was  supported  on  timber  centring, 
held  at  the  joints  by  iron  plates.     In  other  portions  iron  centring 


SECTION  WITH  EXCAVATION  COMPLETED 

was  used.     This  was  made  of  two  6x6  inch  angle-irons  bolted 

together,  forming  an  arched  rib        tt       .     Six  of  these  ribs  were 

used,  spaced  4  feet  intervals,  centre  to  centre.  They  were  made  in 
two  halves,  bolted  together  at  the  crown,  and  held  erect  by  spacing- 
rods.  The  rearmost  rib  is  held  fast  by  the  completed  masonry, 
and  in  turn  holds  the  others  while  the  lagging  is  being  placed. 
The  masons'  scaffolds  were  supported  by,  or  rather  suspended  from, 
them.  This  and  the  earth  core  or  bench  were  of  very  great  conven- 
ience in  laying  the  brickwork,  the  materials  being  brought  on  the 
upper  level  and  convenient  for  handling.  This  bench  is  kept  50  to 
75  feet  in  rear  of  the  front  end  of  the  masonry.  A  travelling  der- 
rick hoisted  the  materials  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  tracks  on 
which  the  material  cars  run.     It  also  afforded  a  firm  support  for 
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and  the  large  cross-sills,  as  its  sides  were  supported  by  the 
s  of  the  bottom  drifts,  which  is  not  the  case  when  simple 
les  are  cut  alongside,  as  is  often  done  in  tunnelling.  In  this 
1,  owing  to  the  quick  striking  or  removing  the  centres,  it  was 

that  the  masonry  lining  flattened  at  the  crown  and  bulged 
!  sides.  This  was  attributed  to  a  want  of  sufficient  time  for 
ortar  in  the  rubble  filling  to  set.    Earth  packing  was  tried,  but 
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still  worse  results,  and  then  dry  rubble  filling,  which  gave  good 
»,  only  using  a  little  mortar  with  the  small  chips  or  spawls. 
he  side  walls  were  not  built  more  than  20  feet  in  advance  of 
;rch  as  a  rule,  but  occasionally  they  were  as  much  as  90  feet, 
irifts  were  kept  but  little  in  advance  of  the  masonry  lining,  as 
3  the  intention  to  keep  the  masonry  as  close  to  the  head  of  the 
ation  as  practicable — a  rule  which  should  always  be  followed 
y  kind  of  unstable  material.  A  wise  precaution  was  taken  in 
work,  namely,  sinking  large  pipes  G  inches  in  diameter  in 
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advance  of  the  headings.    These  driven  w( 
tities  of  water,  which  was  pumped  out. 

This  represented  so  much  water  that 
found  its  way  into  the  drifts.  These  well 
60  to  70  feet  into  the  soil  in  a  week's  time, 
the  tunnel  reached  these  wells  the  pum] 
in  advance.  The  pipes  were  left  in,  and  \ 
the  air-compressors. 

The  arch-ring  is  built  of  five  layers  of  I 
bonded.  For  some  portions  through  heav 
layers  were  used.  New  York  Rosendale  ( 
proportion  1  cement,  2  sand. 

Refuge  niches,  T  feet  high,  3  feet  wide, 
built  in  tlie  side  walls. 

There  was  necessarily  some  sinking  of  tl 
from  the  necessity  of  changing  and  removi 
less  compression  and  springing  of  the  tii 
strains  due  to  the  load  upon  them.  The  c 
settle  as  much  as  2  to  6  inches,  due  to 
mortar  in  the  joints.  The  maximum  sinki 
street  over  the  tunnel  was  about  18  inches 
1  to  12  inches.  Some  damage  was  done  to 
and  sewers,  as  well  as  to  the  concrete  tren 
These  were  not  serious,  but  required  immei 
cases  considerable  lengths  of  new  mains  had 
sewers  were  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diametei 
inches;  gas-mains,  1^  to  20  inches.  But  li 
done  to  adjacent  buildings,  although  the  lin 
beneath  them. 

The  temperature  in  the  tunnel  was  usui 
in  some  cases  it  was  as  high  as  95°.  The  t 
by  the  exhaust-air  from  air-compressors  r 
some  of  the  machinery,  or  drawn  direct  frc 
pipes  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  b'ottom  drifts  were  of  sufficient  s 
and  a  helper  in  each,  and  working  in  10-hc 
50  to  90  feet  was  made  per  month. 

It  required  about  125  mason-hours  for 
laying  the  brick  arch,  from  5  to  8  men  woi 
foot  section,  which  required  about  22  two-j 
pletion. 
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The  cost  of  the  tunnel,  ready  for  the  track,  was  about  $225  per 
lineal  foot.  Howard  Street  Tunnel  is  8350  feet  long,  and  cost 
11,750,000.  The  land  damages  were  $1,000,000.  Total  cost  of 
entire  work,  $6,000,000.  Maximum  cross-section  27  feet  wide,  22 
feet  high.     Excavation  from  3  to  5  feet  larger. 

724.  The  necessity  for  transferring,  in  large  cities,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  from  surface  tracks  to  underground  tracks,  par- 
ticularly that  calling  for  uninterrupted  and  rapid  transportation, 
renders  the  subject  of  tunnels  along  street-lines  one  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  engineers;  and  while  the  questions 
involved  are  of  the  greatest  importance  and  intricacy,  in  regard  to 
the  best  plans  and  modes  of  prosecuting  the  work,  which  would 
lead  us  away  from  the  purposes  of  this  volume,  a  short  description 
of  some  of  the  designs  will  be  appropriate.  The  description  and 
drawings  of  the  Baltimore  Belt  Tunnel  were  given  in  great  detail, 
not  80  much  from  the  point  of  view  regarding  rapid  transit,  but 
because  it  was  a  good  illustration  of  a  modern  method  of  tunnel- 
ling through  a  somewhat  unstable  material. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  two  designs  presented  to 
the  New  York  City  Rapid  Transit  Commission  for  constructing  the 
underground  railway  along  the  lines  of  the  streets  of  New  York 
City,  having  special  regard  to  the  conditions  existing  there. 

726.  One  of  the  plans  contemplates  a  tunnel,  excavated  without 
disturbing  the  surface  of  the  street;  it  provides  for  four  tracks,  at 
a  depth  of  20  feet  below  the  street-level. 

The  only  open  excavations  required  will  be  narrow  trenches  close 
to  and  along  the  curb-lines  for  the  purpose  of  building- the  side  walls 
of  masonry.  The  drifts  required  are  to  be  run  transversely  to  the 
street-lines,  from  curb  to  curb.  This  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  disturb  the  surface,  or  the  gas,  water,  or  sewer  mains. 

The  roof  is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  transverse  steel  beams  resting 
on  the  side  walls  and  on  intermediate  steel  columns,  or  rather  on 
longitudinal  girders  resting  directly  on  the  columns.  A  single  line 
of  girders  and  columns  at  the  middle  of  the  width  is  to  be  used, 
the  columns  placed  4  feet  apart,  centre  to  centre.  The  transverse 
beams  are  to  be  15-inch  I  beams,  weighing  50  pounds  per  lineal 
foot.  These  beams  rest  at  one  end  on  the  masonry  walls  and  at 
the  other  on  the  centre  girder,  where  they  abut  against  each  other, 
and  are  spaced  16  inches  apart  on  centres.  These  transverse  beams 
are  to  be  covered  on  top  with  steel  plates  f  X  IG  inches.  The  lon- 
gitudinal girders  are  made  of  two  12-inch  channels,  weighing  20 
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pounds  per  foot,  placed  back  to  back  and  7  inches  apart, 
points  where  the  transverse  beams  rest  two  pieces  of  7-inc 
nels  are  riveted  between  the  longitudinal  channels. 

The  supporting  columns  are  made  of  2  to  7  inch  channeh 
ing  14^  pounds  per  foot,  with  two  f  X  12  inch  cover-plates, 
to  the  channel  flanges.  The  columns  are  finished  top  and 
with  angle-irons,  in  order  that  they  may  fit  fully  and  squa 
girders  at  the  top  and  a  cast-iron  base  at  the  bottom.  Ti 
base  is  16  inches  square  at  top  and  2  feet  square  at  bottom 
it  rests  upon  a  masonry  base.  The  cover-plates  of  the  roc 
be  protected  from  corrosion  by  injecting  coal-tar  on  th( 
surface  during  the  construction.  Excepting  the  diflBcultie 
sarily  attending  the  excavation  and  placing  the  beams  s 
umns,  the  method  and  design  are  the  simplest  conceivabl 
load  on  the  roofing  beams  was  estimated  as  follows:  W< 
sand  7  feet  deep  at  130  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  20  inches  c 
ment  at  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot;  and  a  moving  load  of  150 
per  square  foot.  These  aggregate  55,400  pounds  per  lineal  1 
carriageway  44  feet  wide.  The  deflection  of  the  transverse  I 
their  middle  points  under  this  load  would  not  exceed  0.35  j 

The  material  of  the  lining  or  ironwork  would  weigh  abo 
pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  roadway. 

This  is  Mr.  William  E.  Worthen's  plan. 

728.  The  plan  of  Mr.  William  B.  Parsons  contemplal 
tracks;  but  instead  of  all  these  being  on  dhe  same  level, 
the  tracks  are  placed  above  the  other  two,  forming  a  two-i 
double-deck  system;  the  lower  tracks  supported  on  a  bed 
Crete,  the  upper  on  a  system  of  transverse  beams,  supported 
end  on  the  masonry  side  walls  and  at  the  other  on  steel  c 
resting  on  intermediate  masonry  walls.  This  was  also  rooi 
with  steel  beams.  These  beams  were  placed  immediately 
the  street  paving  or  under  the  cable  subways;  so  that,  wl 
upper  tier  of  tracks  are  only  10  feet  10  inches  below  the  si 
level,  or  several  feet  less  depth  than  in  the  Worthen  plan,  ti 
tracks  are  about  24  feet  8  inches  below,  or  4  feet  8  inche 
than  that  contemplated  in  the  Worthen  plan.  This  work 
be  carried  on  in  open  cut,  but  leaving  at  least  one  fourth 
width  of  the  street  always  open  to  the  traffic;  and, in  additi 
plan  contemplated  placing  the  pipes,  mains,  and  wires  in  a  sj 
constructed  subway  beneath  the  tracks  of  the  cable-railway. 

These  three  plans  just  described  show  about  the  genera 
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opment  of  the  plans  and  designs  for  tunnels  intended  for  rapid 
transit  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  drawings,  see 
Eng.  News,  Oct.  17  and  24, 1891. 

727.  St.  Clair  Tunnel, — As  illustrative  of  a  very  difficult  work 
carried  to  a  successful  completion,  we  give  the  following  description 
of  the  construction  of  the  St.  Clair  Tunnel,  under  the  St.  Clair 
Kiver,  which  with  the  Detroit  Kiver  forms  the  connection  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Erie.  Both  rivers  are  wide  and  deep.  Aside 
from  the  cost,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  good  founda- 
tions for  the  piers  and  the  obstruction  to  navigation  rendered  im- 
practicable the  construction  of  a  bridge. 

The  first  effort  to  secure  a  satisfactory  passage  was  made  in  an 
attempt  to  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  River. 

This  tunnel  was  to  be  8000  feet  long,  of  which  3000  feet  would 
be  under  the  river.  A  tunnel  18^  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with 
brick  masonry  24  inches  in  thickness,  was  contemplated.  This 
tunnel  was  to  have  been  drained  by  a  tunnel  5  feet  in  diameter, 
constructed  immediately  below  the  main  tunnel.  The  smaller  or 
drainage-tunnel  was  driven  an  aggregate  of  about  1700  feet  from 
the  two  ends;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  construction,  caused 
principally  by  sudden  irruptions  of  sand  and  water  under  a  press- 
ure greater  than  that  due  to  the  head  from  the  river  above,  the 
work  was  abandoned  entirely  and  finally. 

728.  In  1885,  about  twelve  years  after  the  above-mentioned 
failure,  the  enterprise  was  again  undertaken,  but  on  a  different 
site.  A  point  on  the  St.  Clair  River  was  selected,  and  a  number  of 
borings  were  made  on  a  parallel  line  50  feet  south  of  the  centre 
line  of  the  proposed  tunnel.  This  waa  done  to  ascertain  approxi- 
mately the  character  of  the  river-bed,  without,  however,  making 
holes  that  might  be  of  subsequent  inconvenience  in  prosecuting 
the  work.  These  borings  were  few  in  number,  and  the  pipes,  6 
inches  in  diameter,  were  simply  driven  by  means  of  a  pile-driver 
through  the  sand  and  gravel  into  the  clay.  The  information  ob- 
tained by  these  borings  was  not  satisfactory,  as  it  was  found  that 
the  underljring  strata  were  formed  of  fine  sand  and  gravel,  and  be- 
low these  a  soft,  tenacious  clay  permeated  with  water  indicated  an 
unstable  kind  of  material  for  tunnelling  through.  It  was,  however, 
decided  upon  to  run  a  drift  or  heading  at  a  depth  of  about  75  feet, 
or  60  feet  below  the  water  surface,  at  which  point  the  crown  of  the 
tunnel  should  be  located.  Shafts  were  immediately  sunk  in  the 
two  banks,  and  drifts  commenced  from  them.     On  one  side  the 
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drift  was  only  driven  about  20  feet,  and  on  the  other  al 
feet;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  encountered  and  the  dai 
curred,  this  work  was  also  abandoned.  Gas,  water,  and  qi 
were  encountered;  an  explosion  of  gas  occurred  at  one  tim 
drift  was  driven  in  the  usual  manner,  i.e.,  with  frames  ar 
ing.     Nothing  farther  was  done  until  the  year  1888. 

729.  The  importance,  or  rather  the  necessity,  from  a 
standpoint,  was  evidenced  by  the  third  attempt  to  drive 
nel,  which  was  carried  to  completion.     The  estimated  < 
12,500,000.     The  interest  on  this  sum  was  guaranteed,  bone 
and  sold,  and  the  work  undertaken  in  a  manner  to  insure  i 

A  proper  beginning  was  made  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
The  borings  were  made  on  the  centre  line  of  the  tunnel 
intervals  of  20  feet  all  the  way  across  the  river.  Sufficiei 
mation  had  already  been  obtained  to  settle  the  question  j 
location  of  the  tunnel.  It  could  not  be  driven,  or  at  least 
believed,  above  the  clay;  and  the  depth  of  the  rock  below 
face,  as  well  as  its  loose,  porous,  and  shaly  character,  and 
the  same  formation  which  furnishes  gas  at  many  pointi 
vicinity,  precluded  the  plan  of  tunnelling  through  the  ro 
things  considered,  it  was  decided  to  drive  the  tunnel  in 
stratum  at  about  the  middle  of  its  depth,  leaving  a  thic 
about  12  feet  both  above  and  below  it.  This  being  set 
borings  were  only  extended  to  the  clay,  mainly  to  be  sure  < 
ing  the  tunnel  properly  with  respect  to  the  clay  stratum 
avoid  holes  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  clay  into  the 
For  these  borings  the  6-inch  pipes  were  mainly  sunk  by  i 
the  water-jet,  or  aided  by  the  pile-driver.  There  were  110 
sunk  about  40  feet  each  below  the  water  surface,  consumin 
70  days,  and  at  a  total  cost  of,  for  all  borings  on  and  ofl 
centre  line  of  the  tunnel,  and  averaging  45  feet  in  depth  an 
number,  $5000,  or  a  cost  per  foot  of  bore-hole  of  $0.91. 

The  writer  has  made  a  number  of  borings  from  50  to  91 
depth  for  50  cents  per  foot,  with  good  profit  to  the  contrac 
haps  not  in  so  great  a  current  or  with  as  many  other  diffic 
contend  with  as  on  the  St.  Clair  River.  In  Fig.  291  is  i 
cross-section  of  the  river,  with  water,  sand,  clay,  and  rock  lii 
a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tunnel,  with  its  grades,  heig 
The  heights  were  21  feet  on  the  steep  grades  at  the  junct 
the  lighter  grades,  and  20  feet  on  normal  lines.  There  wai 
tinuous  downward  slope  from  the  United  States  shaft  to  t 
on  the  Canada  side. 
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rhe  lowest  point  of  the  tunnel  below  surface  grade  of  the  rail- 
is  100  feet. 

Shafts  were  sunk  on  each  shore — one  58  feet  in  depth  and  the 
r  90  feet.  At  this  depth  the  inflow  of  material  was  more  rapid 
I  it  could  be  removed.  The  shafts  were  then  abandoned  and 
i  up. 

t  was  now  determined  to  carry  on  the  work  from  the  two  sides 
le  river  in  open  cut  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  or  might  not 
e  more  expensive  than  the  tunnel.  Owing  to  the  repeated 
laps  and  failures,  contractors  either  would  not  or  dared  not 
3rtake  the  work  except  on  such  liberal  allowances  for  contin- 
iies  as  would  justify  this  mode  of  construction;  and  conse- 
itly  the  work  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the  railway  company 
L 
[?he  total  length  is  about  8500  feet,  made  up  of  the  approach  on 


CAN. 


Grade  1  in  100 i^il'\^^ 

OutBido  of  iron  lining      Bine  dny 


o.  291.— Profile  of  Portion  of  Txtnnkl  under  the  River-bed. 

American  side  2300  feet,  under  the  river  2200  feet,  and  the 

3uiian  approach  4000  feet. 

'30.  In  the  following  Figs.  291  (5)  and  291  (a)  are  shown  the 

ral  design  and  construction  of  the  iron  shield  used  in  driving 

funnel  through  the  soft  and  treacherous  clay.     This  shield  was 

rned   by  Mr.  Hobson,  the  Chief  Engineer.     It  resembles  in 

}  respects  the  Beach  shield. 

?he  shield  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  of  steel  15  feet  3  inches 

,  and  21  feet  6  inches  in  external  diameter. 

?he  steel  plates  are  one  inch  thick,  and  planed  to  size  5  feet 

inches  long  and  4  feet  broad.     Twelve  of  these  plates  make  one 

plete  ring,  and  three  of  these  rings,  together  with  one  3  feet  3 

es  wide,  make  the  entire  shell  in  circumference  and  length. 

plates  were  simply  abutted  against  each  other  both  along  longi- 

Qal  and  circumferential  joints.     Over  tlie  longitudinal  joints, 
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for  the  rearmost  ring  of  the  shield,  splice-plates  were  placed  both  in- 
side and  outside;  the  inner  plate  was  2  feet  llj  inches  long  and  i 
inch  thick,  the  outer  plates  4  feet  long  and  f  inch  thick,  each  1 
foot  wide.  These  outer  splice-plates  were  the  only  projections  on 
the  exterior  surface. 

This  form  of  joint  for  the  rear  ring  was  required  in  order  to 
leave  room  for  the  hydraulic  rams,  which  were  placed  around  and 
close  to  the  inner  cylindrical  surface  of  the  shell,  and  also  as  the 
iron  lining  always  extended  into  the  rear  end  and  close  to  the  same 
surface,  thereby  leaving  no  interval  between  the  shield  and  the 


VLRTICAL  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  SHIELD.  VERTICAL  TRAM8VCR8C  SECTIONS. 

EiG.  291(b).  EiG.  291(a). 

permanent  lining  of  the  tunnel.  All  of  the  rivets  at  these  joints 
were  countersunk.  To  the  inner  surface  and  along  all  the  edges 
of  the  other  plates  forming  the  forward  rings  angle-irons  were 
riveted;  the  rings  were  formed  and  connected  to  each  other  by 
riveting  through  the  free  and  projecting  legs  of  the  angle-irons. 
These  joints  were  not  favorable  so  far  as  resisting  tension  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  angles  acted  as  stiffening  ribs  to  the  plates  in  resist- 
ing compression  from  without  and  distortion  or  deformation. 

The  front  edge  of  the  shield  was  planed  to  a  cutting  edge  on  an 
angle  of  20"^.  The  bulkhead  in  the  shield  was  placed  at  the  first 
circumferential  joint,  i.e.,  4  feet  from  the  rear  edge  of  the  shield; 
its  edge  was  riveted  between  the  angle-irons  forming  this  joint. 
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It  was  made  of  ^-inch  steel  plate.  To  the  rear  face  of  this  plate 
there  were  riveted  7  horizontal  and  3  vertical  stiffeners,  only  extend- 
ing to  points  9  inches  from  its  circumferential  edge.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  bulkhead  there  were  two  openings,  each  6  feet  high 
and  ^  feet  wide,  through  which  all  of  the  material  excavated  in 
front  of  the  shield  passed.  A  sliding  door  was  constructed  for. 
these  openings,  which  could  be  lowered  over  the  openings  in  case 
there  was  danger  of  an  inflow  of  material,  such  as  water  or  quick- 
sand, from  the  front  of  the  shield.  It  was  not  found  necessary  to 
close  these  doors  in  this  work. 

To  admit  the  hydraulic  rams  used  to  force  forward  the  shield, 
24  holes  13^  inches  in  diameter  were  cut  through  the  bulkhead 
near  its  circumference;  to  reinforce  the  plates  through  which  these 
holes  were  cut,  plates  16  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick  were  riveted 
to  the  bulkhead  all  around  its  edge.  To  receive  each  ram  two 
^sset-plates  were  bolted  to  the  bulkhead  and  to  the  shell  of  the 
shield.  These  transmitted  to  the  outer  shell  the  thrust  of  the 
rams.  The  tail  of  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  jack  was  fitted  in 
a  ring,  bolted  between  the  gusset-plates.  The  head  of  the  cylinder 
was  flanged,  and  rested  against  the  bulkhead.  That  portion  of  the 
cylindrical  shell  in  front  of  the  bulkhead  was  strengthened,  and 
deformation  prevented  by  placing  three  vertical  and  two  horizontal 
partitions.  These  latter  also  served  as  platforms  for  the  workmen 
at  the  front  face  of  the  tunnel.  These  partitions  and  platforms 
were  placed  so  that  between  their  rear  ends  and  the  bulkhead  there 
was  an  open  space.  Across  this  space,  however,  were  placed  a  series 
of  flat  plates  7  X  i  inches,  firmly  riveted  to  the  vertical  partitions 
at  one  end  and  the  bulkhead  at  the  other.  These  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  giving  way  of  the  bulkhead  in  case  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  great  pressure  arising  from  an  inrush  of  material  from 
the  front.  The  horizontal  partitions  then  extended  from  4  feet  in 
front  of  the  bulkhead  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  shield,  or  about  7 
feet  in  length.  The  vertical  partitions  were  sloped  back  from  the 
cutting  edge.  The  workmen  standing  on  the  horizontal  partitions 
of  the  platform  excavated  and  shovelled  the  material  to  the  rear, 
so  that  it  fell  through  the  open  space  and  down  in  front  of  the 
doorways  in  the  bulkhead,  through  which  the  material  was  car- 
ried, and  thence  out  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  doors  slid 
iu  grooves  faced  with  rubber  bands  when  the  chains  suspending 
them  were  loosened.  A  very  just  criticism  upon  this  arrangement 
is  that  no  provision  was  made  to  force  the  doors  down  to  their 
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bearings  in  case  they  were  jammed  by  the  pressure  arising  from  the 
inflow  of  material — the  weight  of  the  door  itself  being  the  sole  re- 
liance. As  a  safety,  precaution  holes  were  bored  with  an  auger  at 
least  8  feet  in  advance  of  the  excavation,  so  that  if  a  pocket  of 
quicksand  or  water  existed  proper  provisions  could  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  danger,  and  at  any  rate  ample  time  would  have  been 
given  the  workmen  to  escape  through  the  openings,  and  also  for 
closing  the  doors. 

731.  For  a  distance  of  1716  feet  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  1994 
feet  on  the  other  the  work  was  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  com- 
pressed air,  but  when  the  tunnel  reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
provision  was  made  for  the  use  of  compressed  air  by  building  solid 
bulkheads  of  brick  masonry  in  cement  mortar.  These  walls  were 
8  feet  in  thickness  along  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  and  through  them 
two  large  air-locks,  17  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  were  built 
for  the  passing  of  men  and  ordinary  tools,  materials,  etc.  Also,  a 
lock  25  feet  long  and  10  inches  in  diameter  was  constructed  in 
order  to  pass  sections  of  pipe,  etc.,  too  long  for  the  main  locks. 
The  compressed  air  was  furnished  by  two  20  x  24  inch  IngersoU 
compressors  at  each  end,  and  a  6-inch  wrought-iron  leading  pipe. 
Only  a  moderate  pressure  of  10  pounds  was  at  first  used,  which  was 
increased  to  as  much  as  28  pounds  above  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
when  bad  material  was  encountered.  It  is  probable  that  the  work 
could  have  been  carried  on  more  economically  and  rapidly  had  com- 
pressed air  been  used  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  work,  as  in  many  cases 
caving  and  sloughing  increased  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  re- 
moved as  much  as  50  per  cent,  which  the  compressed  air  would 
have  prevented. 

732.  Shields  for  underground  excavations  have  been  used  in 
one  form  or  another  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Mr.  Brunei,  in 
tunnelling  through  mud  under  the  Thames  River,  England, 
used  a  shield  made  of  iron  plates.  At  the  front  end  was  a 
bulkhead  composed  of  a  series  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  frames 
standing  vertically  and  side  by  side.  Each  frame  stood  on  cast- 
iron  feet  resting  on  a  plank  flooring;  to  these  feet  the  frames  were 
connected  by  hinged  arms.  The  frames  were  also  similarly  con- 
nected to  each  other.  Each  frame  was  covered  in  front  by  poling- 
boards.  They  were  3  feet  broad,  and  had  three  stages  or  platforms 
in  their  height,  from  which  men  could  work.  The  poling-boards 
were  3x6  inches  in  thickness  and  width  respectively.  Each  of  tho 
frames  worked  independently.     The  work  was  carried  forward  by 
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moving  in  every  alternate  frame  one  of  the  poling-boarde,  exca- 
ting  about  6  inches  ahead,  and  replacing  the  board  and  holding 
against  the  material  with  two  small  jack-screws.  When  this  had 
en  done  in  front  of  6  of  the  12  frames,  the  frames  themselves 
re  lifted  and  pressed  forward  by  two  large  screw-jacks,  which 
;ted  against  them  at  one  end  and  the  completed  masonry  lining 

rear.  Then  the  remaining  six  alternate  frames  were  operated 
the  same  manner. 

The  shields  for  the  Hudson  River  tunnel  were,  in  their  general 
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istruction,  similar  to  those  described  for  the  St.  Clair  tunnel^ 
Fering,  however,  in  many  details  of  construction. 

733.  But  few  tunnels  up  to  this  time  had  been  lined  through- 
k.with  iron  instead  of  brick  masonry.  One  of  these,  which  was 
m  in  course  of  construction,  was  the  Hudson  River  tunnel. 
le  lining  for  this  is  19  feet  6  inches  in  outside  diameter  and  li 
jhes  thick. 

In  the  St.  Clair  tunnel  an  iron  lining  was  used  also,  21  feet  2 
jhes  in  outside  diameter  and  2  inches  thick.  The  iron  lining,  in 
:t  and  yielding  materials,  saturated  with  water,  is  considered  both 
)re  reliable  and  permanent  than  one  of  brick.  (See  Figs.  291  (c) 
d  (r/).)     This  lining  is  made  up  of  cast-iron  segments  4\^  inches 

length  and  18^  inches  in  width,  with  a  thickness  of  2  inches* 
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The  flanges  for  the  circumferential  joints  are  2f  inches  thick^  and 
for  the  radial  or  longitudinal  joints  2}  inches  thick  at  the  base  and 
If  inches  thick  at  outer  edge.  Through  each  of  the  former  flanges 
are  cored  twelve  1-inch  holes^  spaced  4|  inches^  and  bosses  i  inch 
high  and  3  inches  in'  diameter  are  cast  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
flange  to  compensate  for  the  weakening  caused  by  the  holes.  Each 
longitudinal  flange  has  four  bolt-holes,  spaced  3  inches  apart. 
Also  a  1^  hole  was  cored  through  the  shell  of  the  segment,  through 
which  cement  grout  could  be  injected  to  fill  in  the  space  between 
the  lower  half  of  the  lining  and  the  clay,  requiring  about  a  3-inch 
layer.  The  loss  of  strength  due  to  these  holes  was  compensated 
for  by  a  3J-inch  boss.  A  complete  ring  required  13  segments  and 
a  key-piece  9J  inches  long.  To  bolt  the  segments  of  each  ring 
required  56  bolts  5J  X  |  inches,  while  to  connect  the  rings  together 
required  157  bolts  8  X  f  inches.  All  bolts  were  of  mild  steel,  with 
square  heads  and  hexagonal  nuts;  these  were  screwed  up  against  a 
wronght-iron  washer  IJ  X  i  inches. 

The  joints  were  made  tight  against  leakage  by  means  of  ^y-inch 
oak  packing-pieces,  the  iron  surfaces  having  been  previously  planed. 
These  packing-pieces  absorbed  water,  swelled,  and  made  a  tight 
joint.  They  were  only  placed  in  the  longitudinal  joints.  In  the 
circumferential  joints  coarse  canvas  covered  with  asphalt  was  used; 
over  which  on  the  inner  edge  a  groove  was  left  in  the  abutting  sur- 
faces i  inch  wide  and  2  inches  deep  for  a  lead  calking,  if  found 
necessary.  This  has  been  put  in  around  many  of  the  joints.  If 
the  timber  packing  rots  or  does  not  prevent  leakage,  it  can  be 
removed  and  the  joint  calked  with  lead.  All  segments  varying 
from  the  specified  dimensions  more  than  ^  inch  were  rejected ; 
also,  the  variation  in  weight  allowed  was  between  the  limits  of  1000 
and  1050  pounds.  The  lining  required  9333  pounds  of  iron  per 
lineal  foot,  or  56,000,000  pounds  in  all.  The  iron  segments  were 
heated  to  about  400°  F.  and  dipped  in  a  bath  of  melted  pitch 
before  using.   The  wooden  packing-pieces  were  also  soaked  in  pitch. 

The  temporary  track  in  the  tunnel  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  earth. 
This  was  subsequently  removed,  and  the  whole  tunnel  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  lower  half  was  then  lined  with  brick,  laid  in  cement 
mortar  to  a  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  inner  flanges,  and 
brickwork  was  also  laid  for  the  support  of  the  timber  of  the  per- 
manent track.  Over  the  whole  was  then  placed  a  1-inch  layer  of 
neat  cement  mortar.  This  protected  the  lower  half  of  the  iron  work 
from  corrosion,  especially  that  caused   by  the  drippings  of  brine 
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from  the  refrigerator-cars.  The  upper  half  of  the  iron  lining  was 
painted  with  asphalt.  The  stringers,  ties,  and  guard-rails  were 
treated  with  16  pounds  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot.  The  iron  rails 
weigh  100  pounds  per  yard. 

Fig.  291(c)  shows  yertical  tmnsverse  sections  of  tunnel  and  iron 
lining,  with  some  details  of  segments,  track,  etc.  Fig.  291(d)  shows 
longitudinal  section  and  view  of  a  portion  of  the  lining  track,  etc. 

734.  To  push  the  shield  into  the  clay  24  hydraulic  jacks  were 
provided,  each  of  which  was  mounted  between  gusset-plates  firmly 
riveted  to  the  outer  shell  of  the  shield  (see  Fig.  291(a)).  Each  jack 
had  two  cylinders—- one  8  inches  in  diameter  for  forcing  the  shield 
forward,  the  other  2f  inches  in  diameter  for  drawing  back  the 
larger  plunger  in  order  to  make  room  for  placing  a  new  ring  of  the 
lining.  The  effective  area  of  the  larger  was  49^  square  inches,  and 
of  the  latter  3f  square  inches.  The  water  pressure  averaged  about 
2000  pounds  per  square  inch,  so  that  the  larger  plunger  exerted  a 
pressure  of  99,000  pounds  and  the  smaller  7250  pounds.  The 
cylinders  were  made  of  cast  steel,  as  was  the  head  which  received 
the  thrust.  The  plunger  was  of  cast  iron.  The  jacks  were  made 
as  small  as  possible,  and  were  placed  as  cbse  to  the  inner  lining  as 
practicable  so  as  to  bring  the  pressure  on  the  solid  iron  in  the 
tunnel  lining,  and  not  endanger  the  flanges  of  the  segments  of 
which  it  was  formed.  The  extreme  length  of  stroke  was  26  inches, 
the  usual  stroke  was  limited  to  23  inches,  which  gave  ample  room 
for  placing  a  new  ring  of  the  iron  lining.  In  this  manner  the 
shield  was  pushed  forward,  the  jacks  transmitting  the  pressure  at 
one  end  to  the  lining  of  the  shield  and  at  the  other  to  the  perma- 
nent iron  lining.  The  shield  was  pushed  forward,  the  material  at 
the  front  excavated  and  removed,  and  a  new  ring  added  to  the  per- 
manent lining.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  details  of  the 
cocks,  valves,  and  pipes  connected  with  the  jacks  for  regulating  and 
controlling  their  action.  The  pumps,  as  well  as  the  other  plant,  were 
placed  near  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
The  water-pipe  from  the  pumps  to  the  jacks  was  1|  inches  internal 
diameter;  it  had  to  be  lengthened,  as  the  shield  advanced,  under 
pressure.  This  required  a  special  device,  which  consisted  of  two 
half-lengths  of  pipe  having  a  kind  of  hinged  or  link  motion.  The 
maximum  length  of  this  pipe  on  one  side  of  the  river  reached 
4000  feet,  between  the  pump  and  the  jacks. 

Practically  the  only  resistance  to  the  forward  motion  of  .the 
shield  was  the  friction  of  the  cylinder  against  the  clay.     As  the 
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pressure  required  to  oyercome  this  resistance  varied  from  450  to 
2000  tons,  and  the  cylindrical  surface  in  contact  with  the  clay  was 
1030  square  feet,  the  frictional  resistance  per  square  foot  was  from 
850  to  3880  pounds,  or  6  to  27  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  tunnel  was  lighted  by  electricity,  by  means  of  incandescent 
lamps. 

736.  Ventilation  was  effected  by  two  Root  blowers  at  each  end, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  These 
delivered  air  into  a  galvanized-iron  pipe  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  supported  under  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  and  terminated 
at  the  air-locks.  Pipes  were  carried  beyond  the  air-locks  as  the 
work  advanced,  so  as  to  deliver  the  fresh  air  near  the  shield  at  all 
times.  As  no  lanterns  or  torches  and  but  little  powder  and  steam 
were  used  in  the  tunnel,  the  ventilation  was  unusually  perfect. 

738.  The  drainage  of  the  tunnel  proper,  both  during  construc- 
tion and  subsequently,  has  proved  to  be  a  simple  matter,  but 
required  the  use  of  pumps,  owing  to  the  down  grade  from  both 
sides.     The  iron  lining  is  almost  impervious. 

The  greatest  difficulty  arises  from  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  surface  and  seepage-water  along  the  slopes  of  the  open-cut 
approaches  from  running  into  the  tunnel.  This  was,  however,  con- 
trolled by  collecting  the  water  in  shafts  or  wells  and  pumping  the 
same  into  pipes  or  drains  constructed  to  carry  off  the  water.  Pump- 
ing capacity  is  provided  sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  rainfall  of  3 
inches  per  hour. 

737.  As  fast  as  the  material  in  the  tunnel  was  excavated  it  was 
loaded  on  four-wheel  cars  holding  about  1  cubic  yard  each,  and 
drawn  by  horses  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.  At  this  point  a  derrick 
lifted  the  car-body  from  the  truck  and  landed  it  half-way  up  the 
slope  of  the  open  cut;  another  derrick  lifted  it  from  this  level  to 
the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the  earth  was  dumped  into  a  flat  car, 
which  was  then  hauled  by  horse  or  locomotive  power  to  the  proper 
dumping-ground. 

738.  Locating  the  Centre  Line  of  the  Tunnel. — At  the  far  end 
of  each  open  cut  a  brick  pier,  3  feet  square  and  bedded  at  a  depth 
of  -12  feet  below  the  surface,  was  constructed.  This  was  capped 
with  a  cut-stone  block  2  feet  thick,  on  which  was  placed  a  theodo- 
lite, over  which  a  comfortable  house  was  built.  The  object-glasses 
were  2^  inches  in  diameter.  These  two  instruments  at  the  extreme 
outer  edge  of  the  work  were  in  full  view  of  each  other.  Each  in- 
strument was  adjusted  to  bisect  the  object-glass  of  the  other;  dis- 
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tance  apart  2100  yards.  An  ordinary  7-iuch  Stackpole  transit  was 
placed  at  the  moutfa  of  the  tunnel,  and  adjusted  until  it  was  exactly 
on  the  line  of  sight  of  the  large  theodolite.  The  small  transit  was 
then  sighted  on  the  object-glass  of  the.  theodolite  for  a  back-sight 
and  reversed  to  prolong  the  line  into  the  tunnel.  There  was  there- 
fore no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  line  straight  until  the  brick  bulk- 
head was  reached.  To  carry  the  line  through  and  beyond  the  bulk- 
head into  the  air-chamber  the  following  plan  was  adopted :  A  cast- 
iron  pipe  12  inches  in  diameter  and  25  feet  long  was  built  into  the 
bulkhead  and  projecting  on  either  side,  and  placed  on  the  centre 
line  of  the  tunnel;  this  pipe  was  closed  at  each  end  with  a  hiuged 
cover  of  heavy  plate-glass,  and  provided  with  valves  at  each  end,  so 
that  the  pipe  could  be  converted  into  an  air-lock.  The  glass  plates 
were  covered  with  iron  plates  for  protection  to  them  when  not  in 
use.  In  the  pipe  near  each  end  a  set  of  cross-wires  were  mounted 
on  a  ring,  adjustable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cross-hairs  in  any 
transit.  To  adjust  these  cross-wires  a  transit  was  set  up  in  rear  of 
the  bulkhead  and  adjusted  exactly  on  the  centre  line  of  the  tunnel; 
both  the  iron  and  glass  cover  on  the  rear  end  of  the  pipe  were  re- 
moved so  that  the  sight  could  be  taken  directly  on  the  wires  in  the 
pipe,  only  the  iron  cover  was  removed  from  the  front  end  of 
the  pipe;  and  the  cross-wires  were  illuminated  by  an  electric  light 
held  up  in  fi'ont  of  the  front  glass  cover.  The  vertical  wires  were 
then  adjusted  to  the  same  and  proper  vertical  plane.  The  transit 
was  then  carried  through  air-locks  in  the  bulkhead  and  set  up  in 
front  of  the  iron  pipe;  the  front  glass  was  now  removed  after  closing 
the  rear  glass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bulkhead,  in  rear  of 
which  an  electric  light  was  held;  again  the  cross-wires  were  in  an 
unobstructed  view;  the  transit  was  now  shifted  until  its  line  of  col- 
limation  was  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  adjusted  vertical 
wires  in  the  iron  pipe,  and  the  line  was  then  prolonged  by  reversing 
the  transit.  The  position  of  the  centre  of  the  shield  and  of  the 
plane  of  the  bulkhead  was  tested  every  day,  and  if  found  out  of 
line  or  position,  it  was  forced  into  its  proper  place  by  using  only 
a  certain  number  of  the  jacks,  leaving  the  others  idle  for  the  time. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  the  method  of  alignment  used  errors  that 
might  arise  from  sighting  through  glass  were  avoided,  as  the  sight 
was  taken  on  the  naked  wires.  It  was  important  that  when  the 
shields  met  there  should  be  no  error  whatever  in  the  alignment 
or  levels  from  the  twc  ends.  To  insure  against  such  errors  the 
shields  were  stopped  when  about  100  feet  apart,  and  a  6-foot  drift 
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was  run  between  the  two,  lined  with  timber.  Proper  measure- 
ments were  made  through  this  drift  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the 
preceding  work.  As  a  result,  when  the  two  shields  met  the  error 
in  levels  was  only  i  inch,  and  in  the  line  it  was  inappreciable. 
The  levels  were  run  by  the  ordinary  method.  In  this  tunnel  the 
conditions  for  an  accurate  alignment  were  very  favorable,  as  the 
view  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  was  unobstructed  from  end 
to  end.  Had  an  intervening  hill  existed,  three  theodolites  would 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  have  pursued  the  same  method — 
one  at  each  end  and  one  on  the  higher  intervening  ground.  Had 
the  country  been  rugged  and  mountainous,  the  exact  method 
would  have  been  impracticable.  In  this  case  an  accurate  triangu- 
lation  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  established  the  directions 
of  the  line  at  the  two  ends,  or  to  have  located  the  proper  positions 
of  shafts,  if  these  were  to  be  used.  Where  intermediate  shafts  are 
used  in  order  to  run  the  drifts  on  the  proper  line,  the  usual  method 
is  to  establish  accurately  the  line  over  the  top  of  the  shaft,  then  to 
place  a  straight-edge  across  the  shaft  on  the  line,  and  by  the  use  of 
heavy  plumb-bobs  suspended  with  long  chords  to  transfer  the  line 
to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts.  As  this  line  can  only  be  a  few  feet  in 
length,  errors  of  exact  transference,  and  the  greater  chance  of  error 
in  working  from  a  short  line  in  both  directions,  have  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  Or  the  line  can  be  transfeiTed  by  a  transit  having  what 
is  called  a  ** diagonal  eye-piece"  for  sighting  vertically  upwards,  then 
revolving  the  transit  on  its  horizontal  axis,  and  thus  transferring  the 
line  of  the  straight-edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  These  shafts, 
called  permanent  or  working  shafts,  may  have  any  diameter  desired, 
— the  larger  the  better.  They  have  been  made  as  much  as  60  feet 
in  diameter.  They  may  be  rectangular  or  circular  in  form.  When 
rectangular,  they  are  usually  timber-lined;  when  round,  lined  with 
either  brick  or  iron. 

They  are  expensive  to  construct,  and  increase  the  cost  of  exca- 
vating the  tunnel  proper  on  account  of  the  time  and  labor  required 
to  lift  the  material  to  great  vertical  distances.  They  aid  greatly  in 
the  rapidity  of  excavating  the  tunnel,  and  where  large  sums  of 
money  are  to  be  expended  the  loss  of  interest  may  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  shaft ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  may 
prove  to  be  the  most  economical  method  of  prosecuting  the  work. 

789.  The  Stampede  or  Cascade  Tunnel  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway. --This  tunnel  is  9850  feet  from  portal  to  portal,  16^  feet 
in  the  clear  width,  and  22  feet  in  clear  height.    The  materiala 
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Ugh  which  it  was  driven  varied  from  very  hard  rock  and  rock 
ledium  hardness  to  a  shaly  substance  which  swelled  upon  expo- 

to  air  and  moisture,  bringing  to  bear  a  tremendous  pressure 
1  the  lining.  While  a  full  account  of  the  construction  of  this 
lel  would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  space  will  not  allow  it, 
innelling  operations  have  been  already  discussed.  A  few  points 
iterest  will  be  mentioned,  especially  as  an  accurate  account  of 
cost  was  kept  and  published.  As  the  contract  required  the 
I  to  be  executed  in  28  months,  and  6  months  was  consumed  in 
ing  900  feet  by  the  use  of  hand-drills,  it  required  an  average 
ress  of  13.57  feet  per  day  for  the  remaining  22  months,  which, 
ay  be  stated  here,  was  accomplished. 

["he  usual  method  of  tunnelling  in  rock,  especially  where  a 
bed  amount  of  water  was  encountered,  was  adopted,  namely, 
ing  a  heading  near  the  top— in  this  case  an  8-foot  heading. 
1  the  exception  of  about  500  feet  inward  from  each  portal, 
re  the  rock  was  hai'd,  the  entire  tunnel  was  timber-lined.  The 
age  number  of  men  employed  was  350,  and  their  wages  varied 
I  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  day.  A  bonus  of  25  to  50  cents  for  each 
was  paid  for  any  progress  made  over  the  required  daily  aver- 
AVork  was  carried  on  night  and  day.  There  was  required  of 
different  grades  of  powder  or  explosive  used  a  total  of  309,6?5 
ids.  The  rock  was  of  a  basaltic  character,  with  a  considerable 
which,  together  with  its  shaly  condition,  rendered  it  necessary 
eep  a  strong  lining  close  up  to  the  front  of  the  excavation.  To 
V  for  the  timbering,  the  excavation  had  to  be  19^  feet  wide.and 
jet  10  inches  high,  or  an  equivalent  of  15.7  cubic  yards  per  lineal 

more  than  the  clear  section  of  the  tunnel.  The  heading  was 
n  out  to  the  full  width  of  the  tunnel  at  a  point  8  feet  below 
top.     While  hand-drilling  was  used,  there  were  employed  in 

heading  17  men  with  23  helpers  or  clearers,  and  the  daily  pro- 
3  made  was  4  lineal  feet  in  24  hours.  When  air-drilling,  5 
s  were  used  at  each  end.  Below  this  heading  a  bench  was  left, 
1  which  rested  the  supports  for  the  lining;  the  excavation  of 
bench  was  carried  forward  at  the  same  time,  its  rear  face  or 
fit  being  10  to  20  feet  in  rear  of  the  face  of  the  heading.  In 
ting,  from  20  to  23  holes,  averaging  about  12  feet  in  depth, 
}  made  in  the  face  of  the  headings,  and  about  18  of  the  same 
th  in  the  face  of  the  benches.  Each  drill  would  make  in  me 
n-hard  rock  6  or  7  holes  in  5  hours  ;  but  in  very  hard  rock  not 
e  than  one  third  of  the  aggregate  depth  would  be  made. 
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The  10  drills,  5  in  each  end,  made  a  progress  of  6.9  feet  per  end, 
or  a  total  of  13.8  feet.  In  each  end  about  400  pounds  of  powder 
were  used  at  each  blast.  This  would  break  from  8  to  12  lineal  feet 
of  rock,  but  in  hard  rock  only  about  4  feet  in  the  headings  and  6 
feefc  in  the  benches.  The  timber-posts  were  12  X  12  inches,  the 
wall-plates  and  the  five  segments  in  the  arch-lining  were  also  12  x 
12  inches  ;  the  sills  were  8  x  12  inches.  The  poling-boards  were 
4x6  inches.  The  vacant  spaces  above  the  timber  lining  were 
packed  full  of  cord- wood.  The  frames  were  from  2  to  4  feet  apart, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  material  excavated.  The 
materials  were  hauled  out  with  mules  until  the  length  of  the  haul 
exceeded  half  a  mile,  when  special  platforms  were  constructed, 
under  which  cars  were  run  and  loaded,  and  the  hauling  was  done 
for  the  remaining  work  with  locomotives.  In  some  cases  the  12- 
inch  timbers  were  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  4  inches  under  the 
great  pressure  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  shale. 

As  it  was  evident  that  the  material  would  be  self-sustaining,  if 
only  it  was  covered  so  as  to  prevent  exposure,  masonry  walls  were 
not  considered  necessary.  But  it  was  determined  to  use  concrete 
walls,  composed  of  1  cement,  2  sand,  and  5  broken  stone ;  these  had 
a  minimum  thickness  of  three  feet.  Every  alternate  post  was 
removed,  and  struts  inclining  to  the  adjacent  posts  on  either  side 
substituted;  this  space  was  then  built  up  with  concrete,  the  inter- 
mediate posts  were  then  removed,  and  the  vacant  spaces  filled  with 
concrete.  Above,  and  resting  on  the  walls,  a  brick  arch  was  con- 
structed to  support  the  roof. 

The  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  was  $1,160,000,  or  $118  per  linear 
foot. 

The  following  table  gives  an  itemized  statement  of  cost  to  the 
company  and  to  the  contractor  of  the  work  done  during  one  month. 
During  this  month  everything  was  favorable  for  rapid  prosecution 
of  the  work. 

During  this  month  an  advance  of  246  feet  was  made  in  one  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  258  feet  in  the  other,  or  a  daily  rate  of  8.2  and 
8.6  feet,  making  a  total  of  16.8  feet  per  day.  During  this  ntonth 
the  cost  to  the  company  was  $52,485.50,  or  $104.15  per  linear  foot, 
and  to  the  contractor  $37,427.57,  or  $74.26  per  linear  foot,  giving 
a  profit  of  $29.87  per  linear  foot  to  the  contractor.  This  was 
based  on  the  following  itemized  statement  of  costs.  Allowing  for 
interest  on  cost  of  plant  at  $50,000  x  $0.06;  depreciation  in  value 
of  plant  for  the  entire  work  75  per  cent,  and  for  one  month  one 
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renty-eighth  of  this,  ^50,000  X  $0.75  X  ^;  and  an  additional  10 
iT  cent  allowance  for  contingencies  on  all  expenses^  there  results : 

Table  LXn. 

at  the  two  ends * . . .  $22,897.75 

@$10 1,600.00 

@  $0.6 93.72 

@  $3 381.00 

$4 1,920.00 

ed)  @  $0.1 18.00 

$0.1 288.00 

ant  powder  (^  $0.16 3,648,00 

irest,  $100,000  (^  6^  for  1  month 500.00 

ant,  $100,000  X  $0.75  X^ 2,678.60 

$34,025.07 
3,402.50 

•actor , $37,427.57 

per  linear  foot  ®  504  feet  =  $74.26. 

ny: 

b@$78 $39,312.00 

rds  excavation  ®  $4.50 7,573.50 

L  M.  ®  $35 5,600.00 

$52,485.50 

)er  linear  foot  ©  504  feet  =  $104.14. 

ictor  per  linear  foot,  $104.14  —  $74.26  =  $29.88. 

pensive  mode  of  tunnelling  in  rock  is  to  drive  a 
)ttom,  and  at  short  intervals  to  drive  vertical 
)r  8  X  8  feet,  from  it  upward  to  the  top  of  the 

these  latter  run  each  way  a  top  heading. 

the  Arlberg  tunnel  in  the  Alps. 

>te8  on  a  few  of  the  more  important  tun- 

:land :  3200  yards  long,  30  feet  wide,  24^ 
the  roadway.  Partly  through  clay  and 
It  is  straight,  and  has  a  continuous  grade 
!.  Lined  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length 
and  a  brick  arch.  There  were  7  brick- 
meter,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  300  feet. 
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The  Brislington  Tunnel:  1100 
rock.  A  heading  7x8  feet  was 
commencing  excavation  for  full  se 

Woodhead  Tunnel,  England: 
Clear  width,  14  feet  3  inches;  clea 
has  been  paralleled  by  a  twin  tu 
between  the  two,  with  arches  betw 
ing  vertical  side  walls,  and  no  invc 

Kilsby  Tunnel,  England :  Drb 
with  brick  masonry  from  18  to  2 
cross-section  27  X  32  J  feet.  Muc! 
ence  of  pockets  of  quicksand.  I 
cost,  |;l,Gl)7,500.  Four  years  cons 
per  linear  foot,  $235. 

The  Netherton  Tunnel,  Englar 
24i  feet  high;  brick  lining  in  side 
with  an  invert  13^  inches  thick, 
much  as  5  to  8  inches  from  the  ex 
then  increiised  to  2^  feet,  and  th 
Shafts  were  used  9  feet  in  diamet 
344  and  least  66  feet;  average  pro^ 
hours.     The  material  excavated  w 

Sydenham  Tunnel,  England :  2 
9  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  50 
was  London  clay,  which  swelled, 
places  crushing  the  masonry  linin 
rings  of  brick,  36  inches  in  thicl^ 
quently  rebuilt  with  10  rings,  and 
to  4  feet  6  inches  in  thickness;  eve 
In  the  shafts  the  9-inch  lining  had 
inches  in  thickness.  Whatever  mi 
magnitude  of  the  pressures  upon  t] 
portion  of  the  lining  was  evident 
rising  first  at  its  centre  and  then 
sinking  at  the  crown  and  pressing 
ing  clearly  a  tendency  of  the  claj 
tions  the  form  of  the  section  was 
and  flattening  the  arch  at  the  cro\^ 
tunnel  was  almost  a  perfect  circli 
was  finally  4^  feet  for  the  side  wa 
invert.     Lime  mortar  was  used. 
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)tter  adjust  its  form  to  that  required  for  equilibrium,  without 
ushing  the  bricks. 

The  Bletchingly  Tunuel,  England,  was  also  driven  through  bine 
ay.  3972  feet  long;  clear  width,  24  feet;  clear  height,  21  feet.  The 
irsin  of  the  invert  was  made  3  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  lining 
tried  from  22^  inches  to  3  feet.  Time  occupied  in  the  construc- 
an,  nearly  two  years.  Net  cost,  $476,185;  and  per  linear  foot, 
.20  nearly. 

The  Saltwood  Tunnel:  Similar  in  every  respect,  except  that 
jrsin  of  invert  was  made  3|  feet. 

The  last  three  examples  indicate  clearly  the  necessity  of  a 
larply  curved  and  thick  invert  in  tunnelling  through  this  kind  of 
aterial. 

The  Hauenstein  Tunnel,  on  the  Central  Swiss  Railroad :  2729 
xds  long;  built  for  two  tracks;  clear  width,  26  feet;  clear  height 
►ove  tracks,  20  feet.  Driven  through  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
ale.  No  invert  used  in  the  harder  materials.  The  masonry 
ling  entirely  of  limestone.  The  heading  was  driven  at  the  bot- 
m,  but  with  a  gentle  rise  inwards  for  drainage.     The  progress 

sinking  the  shafts  was  from  1^  to  1}  feet  per  day;  that  on 
nnel  proper  from  about  2^  to  3^  feet  per  day.  The  progress  was 
5s  than  2  feet  per  day  when  tunnelling  down  grade. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  7  miles  and  1044  yards  long.  From 
e  end  on  the  French  side  the  grade  rises  at  117.22  feet  per  mile  to 
e  centre,  or  a  total  rise  of  444.9  feet.  From  the  centre  to  the  Ital- 
n  end  it  falls  at  the  rate  of  2.64  feet  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  10.04 
et,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  The  tunnel  is  lined  with  masonry 
roughout.  The  side  walls  are  of  stone  masonry,  the  arch  of 
ick;  clear  width  at  bottom,  25.84  feet;  maximum,  26.24  feet; 
ear  height,  20.65  feet.  No  invert  was  used,  but  drainage  was 
fected  by  a  covered  channel  under  the  centre  of  the  bottom. 
be  drilling  was  done  by  machinery.  The  power  applied  was  com- 
"essed  air,  the  escape  of  which  through  the  exhaust- valves  served 
ventilate  the  heading.  There  were  no  shafts  used.  The  maxi- 
um  depth  of  the  tunnel  below  the  summit  is  about  one  mile.  The 
itire  tunnel  was  driven  from  the  two  ends.  In  12  years,  between 
•57  and  1868,  an  average  progress  was  made  of  209  feet  per  month, 
tout  104.5  feet  at  each  end.  The  entire  cost,  $9,439,400,  and  per 
lear  foot  $235.44^.  The  lining  was  about  an  average  of  2  feet  in 
ickness. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel:  4|  miles  long;  clear  width,  24  feet  at 
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bottom,  26  feet  maximum,  for  two  tracks;  clear  height 
tracks,  18.71  feet.  Driven  through  mica-slate  with  quartz; 
hard  in  some  places.  Compressed-air  drills  used.  Some  po 
required  lining,  others  did  not.  General  thickness  of  lining 
2  to  2.66  feet,  and  was  constructed  of  brick  masonry,  but  onlj 
when  the  rock  was  soft  and  showed  a  tendency  to  disintegrati 

These  examples  have  been  selected  as  showing  the  meth< 
tunnelling  in  a  variety  of  materials,  the  difficulties  encoun 
and  the  manner  of  overcoming  them,  and  with  the  previ 
described  modern  tunnels,  give  a  full  view  of  methods,  diffici 
aiid  costs. 

741.  Although  it  was  seen  that  in  the  Baltimore  Belt  Ra 
Tunnel  the  segmental  timber  lining  proved  unsatisfactorj 
following  example  shows  the  successful  use  of  that  kind  of  t( 
rary  support.  For  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  extremely 
vorable  conditions  under  which  the  work  now  to  be  describe 
prosecuted,  the  following  facts  and  circumstances  will  prove 
esting  as  well  as  instructive.  Though  the  line  is  now  opera 
portion  of  it  is  of  a  temporary  character,  while  the  actual  wo 
some  difficult  portions  of  the  line  is  now  in  process  of  constru 

The  Everett  and  Monte  Cristo  Railway  extends  from  E 
City  on  Puget  Sound,  Washington,  to  Monte  Cristo,  a  distar 
about  60  miles,  with  a  difference  of  elevation  of  about  2800 
The  maximum  grade  allowed  is  3  feet  per  100,  compensated  i 
rate  of  0.00333  per  degree  of  curvature.  The  maximum  curr 
is  13°,  or  radius  of  441  feet,  nearly.  Transition  curves  140  an 
feet  long  are  used.  The  annual  rainfall  is  from  60  to  120  ii 
This  added  to  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  ground,  having 
slopes,  precipices,  dense  forests,  and  undergrowth,  rendered 
location  exceedingly  slow  and  difficult. 

It  required  six  weeks  for  two  locating  parties  to  locate 
six  miles  in  one  portion  of  the  line,  or  a  rate  of  half  a  mil 
week,  often  averaging  only  100  feet  per  day.     In  some  place 
men  had  to  be  suspended  by  means  of  ropes;  in  other  portior 
line  was  entirely  inaccessible  and  had  to  be  located  by  triangul 

There  were  seven  tunnels  required  in  a  distance  of  about 
or  ten  miles. 

The  sections  in  earth  were  16  cubic  yards  per  linear  foot 
in  rock  13i  cubic  yards.  In  driving  one  of  the  tunnels  a  sma" 
compressor  operating  two  Ingersoll  Sargent  drills  was  used 
in  the  main  the  drilling  was  by  hand.     The  rock  in  the  oper 
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shattered  badly  when  blasted,  and  was  divided  by  seams  of  clay; 
and  when  the  lower  portion  of  the  slopes  was  removed,  immense 
landslides  occurred. 


TunneL 

Length  in  feet 

Time  of  Ck)mpletion 
in  Days. 

Average  Proffress 
per  Day  in  feet. 

No.  M  feet  B.  M.  in 
Lining. 

1 

817 

186 

4.89 

276.8 

2 

188 

117 

1.18 

87.4 

8 

260 

182 

1.97 

109.0 

4 

149 

118 

1.26 

77.8 

5 

81 

78  • 

1.11 

42.0 

6 

278 

100 

2.76 

60.8 

With  the  exception  of  tunnels  Nos.  2  and  7  no  special  difficul- 
ties were  encountered.     It  was  intended  to  timber-line  all  of  the 
tunnels.     In  case  of  No.  2  it  was  supposed  that  the  tunnel  would 
be  entirely  in  solid  rock  and  overlaid  by  sand,  but  the  heading  ran 
into  the  overlying  sand,  caused  by  a  dip  in  the  rock.     The  sand 
poured  into  the  tunnel  in  large  quantities;  and  as  this  could  not 
be  remedied,  it  was  determined  to  complete  the  short  remaining 
distance  in  open  cut  by 
carrying  a  large  portion 
of  the  material  through  ^ 
the  completed  tunnel,     j 

Figs.  292  and  293  . 
show  the  two  forms  of  i 
timber  lining  in  cross 
and    longitudinal    sec- 
tion.  Fig.  292(a)  shows 
on  the  left  the  lining  in 
the  seamy  rock  and  oth- 
er hard   material,  and 
the  right-hand  half  the  lining  in  softer  material     In  rock  no  lon- 
gitudinal sill  is  used  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  posts,  these  sim- 
ply resting  on  cross  sills;  and  only  the  top  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  sides  near  the  top  were  sheeted  with  plank,  these  resting  on 
small  blocks  let  into  the  posts.     The  clear  height  above  the  top  of 
the  rail  is  23  feet,  the  clear  width  between  the  posts  of  the  sides  16 
feet  8  inches,  and  from  outside  of  sheeting  or  width  of  excavation 
19  feet  4  inches. 

All  timbers  in  the  arch-frames,  posts,  segments  for  roof,  and 
longitudinal  pieces  were  12  X  12  inches  in  cross-section,  except  the 
bottom  cross  sills,  which  were  10  x  12  inches;  the  sheeting  plank 


FIG.  35y55. 
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or  poling  boards  4  inches  thick;  the  length  of  the  side  poi 
17.0  feet,  of  the  arch-segments  8  feet;  from  the  top  of  the  p 
the  under  side  of  the  top  horizontal  segment  of  the  frame, 
10  inches. 

The  main  frames  or  ribs  were  placed  4  feet  apart  on  c( 
12"  X  2^"  X  i"  plates  of  iron  were  placed  over  the  joints 
arch -segments,  and  bolts  ^"  X  8"  were  driven  to  hold  the  i 

the  lower  segments  to  t 

^FiG.  293(a).  longitudinal  pieces,  and 

dition  longitudinal  piec< 

notched    over    the   an 

^     o»te       ments.     Dimensions  a: 

o^^'^^l^^hsl^^  ^^^^s  ^^  construction  are 

r--r.^i'T^'^ir=:<  on  the  drawings. 

Showing  Inflow  of  MaUrUl  ,,.^         , 

inu>Tun«iNo.7.  742.   G  rcat  difncul 

iG.  293(b).       experienced  in  driving 

H»lf-S«(ion  through'  naif. Section  throneh  Mutomj  No.     7    thrOUffh    a     mixt 

timber  frame.  lining  iwlwMO  .(Mi^ber  framei.  ^ 

clay  and  sand.  After  a 
ing  some  distance  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  began  t 
into  the  tunnel.  A  great  pressure  came  upon  the  timber 
which  showed  signs  of  weakness.  The  timber  used  in  the 
was  a  soft  pulpy  hemlock,  and  undur  the  pressure  (it  is  stat( 
wall-plates,  originally  12  x  12  inches  in  cross-section,  wen 
pressed  to  only  4  inches  in  thickness.  To  relieve  this  condi 
things  longitudinal  pieces  were  placed  under  the  top  segmi 
the  lining  frames  and  supported  direct  with  posts.  But  as  t 
terial  above  had  evidently  loosened  and  some  movement  in  mi 
already  taken  place,  the  enormous  pressure  exerted  by  it  proA 
great  and  the  framing  failed.  The  material  poured  into  the  1 
filling  it  to  the  spring- line  of  lining  for  a  distance  of  over  2C 
and  flowing  out  190  feet  beyond  the  portal,  large  bo  widen 
carried  in  the  flowing  mass,  a  large  crater  75  feet  in  diamet 
40  feet  deep  was  formed,  having  a  volume  of  3500  cubic 
This  crater  was  subsequently  partly  filled  with  water.  Thei 
ditions  are  shown  in  Fig.  293(b).  This  led  to  the  construe 
a  temporary  road,  using  IS''  to  24°  curves.  The  road  ha 
operated  for  some  time.  Work  is  now  in  progress  repairii 
damage  and  completing  the  tunnel.  The  same  form  of  lii 
used  for  temporary  purposes,  but  a  masonry  and  concrete  lii 
built  inside  of  the  timber  lining  as  the  work  advances. 
293(a)  shows  on  one  side  the  timber  lining  and  the  portion 
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sonry  inside  of  it,  and  on  the  other  side  the  full  thickness  of  the 
Bonry  lining  in  which  the  timber  frames  are  imbedded.  The 
wing  before  the  writer  shows  that  the  bottom  is  of  concrete,  the 
h-ring  of  six  courses  of  brick,  and  the  side  walls  apparently  of 
ae  masonry.  (See  Engineeriny  News,  Oct.  5,  1893.) 
The  depth  of  the  concrete  at  the  bottom  is  about  3  feet;  the 
i  walls  at  the  bottom  2  feet  6^  inches  and  at  springing  about  26 
hes,  and  the  same  for  the  arch-ring.  The  arch  is  a  full  semi- 
;le,  with  a  radius  of  T  feet  3^  inches.  The  inner  face  of  the 
}  walls  are  slightly  curved,  giving  a  maximum  clear  width  of  15 
^  3  inches;  the  clear  width  at  the  bottom  is  13  feet  7  inches,  and 
he  springing  14  feet  7  inches.  The  drawing.  Fig.  293(rt)  shows 
tensions  and  general  design. 

743.  A  similar  form  of  temporary  lining  was  used  in  a  tunnel 
2  feet  long,  driven  through  disintegrated  material  and  bowl- 
3.  The  arch  segments  of  this  lining  were  made  up  of  five 
3es  12  X  12  inches  in  cross-section,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in 
above  example.  The  radius  of  the  soffit  of  the  arch  was  7  feet 
inches.     These  shorter  segments  are  better  arranged  to  receive 

thrust  along  their  longitudinal  axes.  There  were,  however, 
re  joints  or  planes  of  weakness.  They  were  placed  only  2  feet 
centres.  In  other  respects  the  general  construction  in  the  two 
58  was  the  same.  The  side  walls  were  coursed  rubble  masonry 
n  20  to  30  inches  in  thickness;  the  arch-ring  was  of  brick,  in  4 
I  layers,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  material,  or  from 
;o  26  inches  in  thickness.  The  headings  were  driven  near  the 
nh  on  either  side,  so  that  the  inclined  segments  of  the  timber 
ng,  adjoining  the  top  or  horizontal  segment,  could  be  placed 
hem.  These  were  connected  by  a  cross  excavation,  in  which 
top  segment  was  placed,  completing  the  support  of  the  crown. 
The  excavation  was  then  carried  on  sideways  and  downwards. 
\  centres  for  the  arch  work  were  composed  of  ribs  placed  about 
et  centres,  which  were  moved  forward  as  the  brickwork  was 
ipleted. 

A  good  form  of  this  general  type  of  timber  linings  in  tunnels 
)  make  the  segments  of  the  top  portion  of  the  frames  of  three 
jes  4  X  12  or  14  inches,  bolted  together,  instead  of  a  single 
je  12  X  12  inches.  The  upper  surface  of  these  segments  can 
•ounded,  over  which  the  sheeting-plank  are  placed.     A  strong 

easily  handled  roof  can  be  made  in  this  manner. 
Tunnel  under  Chicago  River :  A  tunnel  has  recently  been  corn- 
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pleted  under  the  Chicago  River  for  the  West  Chicago  Cable  Rail- 
way. The  tunnelling  was  done  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
1576  feet  by  the  open-cut  method. 

The  special  features  are:  (1)  the  unusually  large  dimensions  of 
the  tunnel^  and  of  the  open  excavation  necessitated  in  the  ap- 
proaches; (2)  constructing  the  tunnel  inside  of  coffer-dams,  of  very 
great  lengths  and  widths  across  the  river;  (3)  tunnelling  under  some 
very  high  buildings,  calling  for  great  care,  and  strong,  stiff,  tem- 
porary and  permanent  supports. 

To  prevent  damage  to  the  buildings,  it  was  originally  intended 
to  sink  iron  cylinders  and  fill  them  with  concrete,  and  to  support 
the  side  walls  of  the  buildings  on  arches  turned  between  the  cylin- 
ders. The  interior  columns  and  walls  were  to  be  carried  on  tem- 
porary trusses  during  the  construction,  and  supported  by  piers  rest- 

(a)  (b)  (c) 


TRAN8-/ER8E  SECTION  OF  COFFERDAM  AND  TUNNEL.   oF  CONSTRUCTING  CRIB  0AM. 

Fig.  293J. 

ing  on  the  tunnel  masonry  when  completed.  This  plan  was 
abandoned,  and  it  was  deemed  safer  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  some 
of  the  walls,  and  to  support  others  temporarily  on  jacks.  The 
side  walls  were  supported  on  piles,  and  the  interior  columns  on 
piers  resting  on  the  completed  arch  masonry,  the  iron  columns 
resting  directly  on  masonry  pedestals,  which  in  turn  rested  on  thick 
beds  of  concrete. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  supported  on  a  heavy  fire-proof  floor 
of  steel  girders  and  brick  arches,  which  was  built  of  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  fallen  ironwork  and  other  debris  in  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  building  by  fire.  The  approaches  to  the  river 
were  constructed  on  grades  of  5.46  and  10  per  cent  respectively, 
and  reduced  to  1.8  per  cent  under  the  river  proper.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  support  the  railway  tracks  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  safety  of  a  large  traffic.     This  was  effected  by 
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driving  four  rows  of  piles  between  the  tracks,  upon  which  was  con- 
structed a  strong  floor  or  platform  on  which  the  tracks  rested.  The 
excavation  was  then  carried  on  underneath  the  tracks,  inserting 
strong  braces  as  the  excavation  proceeded.  The  pressure  was  so 
great  that  12  x  12  inch  timbers  crushed  into  oak  walepieces  to  the 
depth  of  from  i  to  f  inch.  The  soft  swelling  clay  also  bulged  up 
at  the  bottom  in  places.  This  was  stopped  and  equilibrium  restored 
by  throwing  a  large  quantity  of  broken  stone  into  the  cut,  which  of 
course  increased  the  cost  and  labor  of  carrying  on  the  work.  Other- 
wise no  special  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  excavation,  tun- 
nelling, and  subsequent  refilling  over  the  completed  arch. 

The  special  feature  of  this  work  was  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  across  the  river.  To  accomplish  this  a  cofPer-dam  was  con- 
structed out  from  the  west  shore  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and 
the  tunnel  constructed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  any  structure 
in  a  coffer-dam.  A  cross-section  of  this  cofferdam  is  shown  in  Fig. 
293^^,  (a).  As  seen,  it  is  a  simple  double-wall  coffer-dam  with  clear 
width  between  walls  of  58  feet,  and  braced  across,  as  shown.  Inside 
of  this  a  single- wall  coffer-dam  of  piles  was  made,  with  clear  width 
only  sufficient  to  allow  of  building  the  concrete  and  masonry. 
When  the  tunnel  end  reached  the  channel  end  of  the  coffer-dam  a 
crib-wall  was  built  over  the  end  of  the  completed  tunnel,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  293i,  (b). 

This  crib-wall  was  intended  to  form  the  end  wall  of  another 
section  of  coffer-dam  to  be  built  out  from  the  other  or  east  shore. 
The  side  walls  of  the  old  dam  were  then  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
dam  built  out  connecting  with  the  crib-dam  and  east  shore;  in  this 
new  dam  the  tunnel  was  carried  on  to  completion  from  shore  to 
shore.  This  construction,  building  two  independent  dams  abut- 
ting at  the  centre,  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  adopted 
in  building  the  piers  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  liondon,  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  clear  width  of  the  tunnel  is  30  feet;  the  clear  height  at 
crown  about  16  feet;  the  masonry  arch  rests  upon  and  is  imbedded 
in  coucrete;  the  arch  springs  from  a  stone  footing-course;  the  arch- 
ring  is  built  with  seven  rings  of  brick.  For  a  distance  of  250  feet 
each  way  from  the  centre  of  the  river,  the  two  outer  rings  are  laid 
in  asphalt  mortar,  with  very  thin  joints,  and  this  mortar  is  used  for 
the  outer  ring  throughout  the  length  of  the  arch ;  the  other  rings 
are  laid  in  natural  cement  mortar.  The  concrete  is  composed  of 
1  Portland  cement,  3  sand,  and  6  parts  of  broken  stone.     The  work 
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requi?:ed  8000  barrels  Utica  natural  cement  and  21,000  barrels  of 
Portland  cement;  the  cost,  including  land  damages,  was  $1,800,000. 

In  building  the  masonry  tunnel  under  the  platform  carrying  the 
railways,  the  masonry  was  built  around  the  supporting  piles.  After 
a  suflScient  length  of  arch  was  built,  the  tracks  were  supported  by 
short  posts;  the  piles  were  then  removed  and  the  holes  in  the 
masonry  filled. 

Even  where  the  river  is  deep  and  wide  the  writer  believes  tun- 
nels could  often  be  built  within  a  series  of  pneumatic  caissons  sunk 
end  to  end,  and  by  using  short  sections  overlapping  the  ends  of 
two  adjacent  caissons,  or  by  attaching  rubbing  tubes  to  the  ends  of 
the  caissons,  and,  when  inflated  by  compressed  air,  or  by  water- 
pressure  under  sufficient  head,  the  ends  of  the  original  caisson  could 
be  removed  and  the  arch  completed.  It  would  no  doubt  in  many 
cases  save  time  and  expense,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  such 
a  great  depth  below  the  bed  of  the  river  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  material  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  which  is  at  all 
times  a  menace  to  the  work  and  to  the  safety  of  the  workmen. 
The  idea  is  certainly  worth  consideration. 

Art.  XLVII. 

SEWERS. 

744.  Sewers  are  small  tunnels,  usually  constructed  in  open  cut, 
and  after  construction  of  the  sewer,  which  is  usually  built  of  two 
or  more  courses  of  brick,  the  excavation  is  filled  over  and  the  street 
resurfaced  and  paved.  The  cross-sections  of  sewers  vary  from  the 
regular  tunnel  section,  to  the  oval  or  egg-shaped  with  the  small 
end  down,  or  they  may  be  circular.  The  greatest  diameters  vary 
from  3  or  4  feet  to  6,  10,  or  even  30  feet. 

746.  They  may  be  constructed  of  a  series  of  brick  rings  with 
simple  earth  tamped  around  them,  or  they  may  be  packed  around 
with  rubble  masonry  or  concrete,  or  they  may  be  built  entirely  of 
concrete.  In  some  of  the  larger  sewers  the  thickness  of  the  brick- 
work at  the  crown  is  as  much  as  from  12  inches  for  a  sewer  6  feet 
in  diameter  to  18  inches  in  12-  to  20-foot  sewers;  the  thickness 
increasing  from  17  inches  to  4  feet  or  more  at  a  point  equal  to  or  a 
little  greater  than  half  the  height  or  vertical  diameter  of  the  sewer 
below  the  crown. 

There  are  instances  recorded  in  which  sewers  were  built  of  but 
a  single  course  of  brick,  even  when  the  sewers  were  a  considerable 
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depth  below  the  ground.  The  engineers  who  designed  and  con« 
structed  them  did  not  recommend  the  use  of  such  thin  walls.  This 
is  only  mentioned  as  showing  the  great  strength  that  can  be  devel- 
oped; but  such  constructions  would  scarcely  be  considered  good 
practice. 

As  ordinarily  constructed,  the  only  difficulty  arises  from  the 
necessary  trench  to  be  excarated,  often  t©  great  depths,  requiring 
considerable  timbering  to  support  the  earth;  the  interruption  to  the 
street  traffic;  the  great  expense  incurred;  the  destruction  of  the 
paving;  the  settling  of  the  new  earth  used  to  fill  the  trench,  and 
consequent  trouble  in  maintaining  the  surface  of  the  street  in  good 
condition  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time. 

746.  In  view  of  these  conditions  and  facts,  the  following 
description  of  a  sewer  constructed  by  the  tunnel  method  proper  is 
worthy  of  consideration  and  comparison,  in  regard  to  convenience, 
economy,  and  rapidity  of  construction,  with  the  prevailing  methods. 

In  Cologne,  Germany,  a  sewer  940  feet  in  length,  on  a  slope  of 
0.4  per  cent,  has  been  recently  constructed  under  streets  varying 
from  18  to  28  feet  in  width,  by  a  somewhat  novel  method.  The 
cross-section  of  the  sewer  is  egg-shaped,  72  inches  high  and  48 
inches  wide  near  the  top.  The  walls  are  15  inches  thick,  built  of 
brick  in  layers.  The  drawing.  Fig.  294,  shows  the  dimensions, 
forms,  and  details  of  construction. 

The  invert  block  is  from  25  to  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
street.     The  depths  of  the  cellars  of  the  adjoining  houses  varied 
from   10  to  15   feet.     The  underlying 
material  was  formed  of  about  6  feet  of 
filling,  1^  to  8  feet  of  clay,  and  below 
these  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.    It  was 
deemed  unsafe  and   inadvisable  to  use  ' 
the  open  trench  method  of  construction. 
Three  permanent  manholes  were  to  be  J 
provided.     At  these   points   the  usual  ^ 
timber-lined  shafts  were  sunk  to  the 
sewer  level,  and   for  convenience  and 
rapidity  of  construction  four  shafts  in 
addition  were  sunk.     From  these  head- 
ings or  small  tunnels  were  driven.     The  j^^  094 
lining  frames  were  made  of  old  iron  rails 

weighing  26.4  pounds  per  yard  of  length.  Pieces  of  rail  of  sufficient 
length  were  bent  to  a  curve,  the  length  of  the  bent  portions  being 
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about  3  feet  6  inches  at  one  end ;  the  other  end  was  b 
length  of  a  few  inches^  forming  a  base^  the  bent  pieces 
ing  roughly  to  the  shape  of  the  sewer-section.  These  piec 
were  bolted  to  a  timber  sill,  two  of  them  forming  a  fn 
upper  ends  meeting  over  the  vertical  axis  of  the  sewer,  as 
the  drawing. 

There  were  two  sizes  of  these  bent  iron  frames,  the  on 
or  three  inches  higher  and  the  same  wider  than  the  othe 
were  set  up  alternately,  and  spaced  about  3  feet  on  centn 

The  alternate  frames  being  a  little  larger  facilitated  tl 
of  the  sheeting-boards  around  the  rails. 

The  poling-boards  were  2i  X  6  or  8  inches,  and  6  feet  I 
tunnelling  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  usual  ma 
frames  and  sills  were  left  in  place,  and  the  small  spacei 
them  and  the  masonry  lining  were  filled  with  concrete, 
of  tunnelling  was  about  8  feet  per  day.    The  shafts  were 
four  men  at  the  rate  of  about  3i  feet  per  day. 

The  clear  dimensions  of  the  shaft  were  6^  X  6^  feet, 
10  X  10  feet  outside  of  frames.  The  invert-stone  block  r 
6-inch  bed  of  concrete.  The  iron  frames  cost  $3.75  each; 
cost  of  the  work  about  114.50  per  linear  foot. 

For  the  direct  connection  of  sewers  from  the  adjace 
was  substituted  a  12-inch  sewer-pipe  laid  about  11^  feet  oi 
age  below  the  ground,  having  a  grade  of  1^  per  cent,  to  \ 
house  sewers  were  connected.  From  this  12-inch  sewer  spe 
pipes  9  inches  in  diameter  conducted  the  sewage  and  wal 
main  sewer  near  the  manholes,  these  pipes  entering  the  n 
below  the  water  surface.  This  was  done  to  prevent  she 
overfall  at  the  manholes.  The  four  temporary  shafts  w 
subsequently  with  a  cheap  concrete. 

747.  The  following  are  costs  of  large  sewers  in  ma 
taken  from  a  report  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering  to  the  T 
Association  of  Baltimore,  which  shows  that  in  compa 
usual  methods  are  little  if  any  more  economical  than  tl 
method  described.  The  report  also  discusses  the  relati\ 
tages  of  the  day-labor  and  contract  system  of  building 
public  improvements.  The  conclusion  on  this  point  re 
him  will  be  endorsed  by  most  engineers  of  experience,  t 
may  and  do  arise  conditions  which  will  make  the  day-lab 
economical ;  that  often  a  better  grade  of  workmanship  a 
quality  of  materials  may  be  obtained ;  but  that,  as  a  ru 
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roperly  drawn  specifications  and  an  intelligent  and  faithful  inspec- 
ion  of  the  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  all  public  works  can  be 
lore  economically  and  satisfactorily  executed  under  the  contract 
^stem^  provided  competent  and  capable  contractors  are  employed. 
It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  sewers^  executed  partly 
i  cut  and  partly  in  tunnel^  the  sewer  in  the  former  being  3  feet 
i  diameter  and  in  the  latter  7  and  8  feet^  with  an  average  depth 

I  cutting,  cost  $50  per  foot,  whereas  under  the  contract  system  in 
bher  cities  the  following  prices  are  paid  : 

For  an  8-foot  sewer  in  St.  Louis,  where  no  special  difficulties 
nsted,  the  construction  of  the  sewer  itself  was  $10  per  running 
)ot  and  executed  both  in  open  cut  and  tunnel  in  part.  An  8-foot 
5wer  in  Philadelphia,  excavation  15  feet  deep,  requiring  some 
radling  (that  is,  forming  a  wide  and  firm  timber,  masonry,  or  con- 
rete  bed  upon  which  the  sewer  rests  and  in  which  it  is  partly 
edded),  cost  $16.30  per  foot. 

A  7-foot  sewer  in  earth  excavation,  4  feet  deep,  built  in  cradle, 
34.44;  6i-foot  sewers  with  cradle  backing,  from  $15  to  $18.85. 
he  same  in  other  cities  for  $10.90  to  $20. 

A  5-foot  sewer  excavation  in  clean,  sharp  sand,  33  feet  deep, 
)8t  $17.91. 

In  earth  excavation  from  11  to  16  feet  deep,  3-foot  sewers  in 
hiladelphia  cost  from  $2.50  to  5.84;  and  at  depths  of  8  to  8.5  feet, 
-foot  sewers  in  New  York  cost  $9.90  to  $13;  without  cradling, 
3  to  $5. 

In  Washington,  sewers  8  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  below 
irface  cost  about  $18.19;  6-foot  sewers,  $17.50  in  clay. 

A  9-foot  sewer  in  excavation  24  feet  deep,  in  quicksand 
squiring  cradling  with  timber  foundations,  cost  over  $57  per 
)ot.  Another  8-foot  sewer,  excavation  18  feet  in  sand  and  gravel 
iturated  with  water,  cost  $39. 

A  3-foot  sewer  with  labor  at  $3  and  material  at  $2  a  foot  has 
7gregated  a  cost  of  $25.00. 

In  Boston  3-foot   sewers,    built  in   cradle,  cost  from    $7   to 

II  per  foot.     A  sewer  3x4  feet  in  tunnel  cost  the  contractor, 
ithout  profit,  $29,  in  tunnel. 

A  sewer  6^  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  platform  and  in  stone 
radle;  excavation  24  feet;  actual  cost,  without  profit,  $28.25  per 
)ot.  Sewers  4^  feet  iiskmeter,  excavation  from  10  to  20  feet,  partly 
I  cradling,  cost  $9.78  and  $13.25,  withouc  profit. 
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The  above  prices  in  the  main  are  simply  for  the  consi 
of  the  sewer  itself,  without  appurtenances. 

The  prices  in  Baltimore  for  the  cheapest  sewers  wei 
per  foot,  and  for  the  larger  sewers  $49  to  $50.  The  conch 
the  committee  from  Mr.  Heriug's  report  was  that  at  least 
cent  of  the  money  spent  in  constructing  the  sewers  by  d 
could  have  been  saved  under  the  contract  system,  and  the  i 
ecuted  in  an  efficient  and  reliable  manner. 

748.  The  cost  of  vitrified-pipe  sewers  varies  mainly  ^ 
cost  of  the  pipe  itself,  with  some  little  additional  cost  in  l 
and  laying,  as  the  cost  of  excavation  remains  practically  tl 
for  the  small  as  for  the  large  sizes,  within  limits.  The  list 
sewer-pipe  ranges  from  $0.27  to  $0. 30 /?cr /oo/  for  the  6-in< 
$0.40  to  $0.50  for  the  8-inch;  $0.75  to  $0.90  for  the  12-incl 
to  $1.80  for  the  18-inch;  $3.10  to  $3.30  for  the  24-inch, 
however,  was  a  discount  of  from  60  to  75  per  cent  in  car-loi 

The  cost  of  Portland-cement  pipe  will  not  materially  va 
the  above. 

Cast-iron  pipes:  $0.96  for  the  12-inch  pipe  per  foot;  t 
the  16-inch  pipe;  $1.88  for  the  20-inch  pipe;  $2.80  for  the 
pipe;  $5.12  for  the  36-inch;  and  $6.16  for  the  48-inch  ] 
linear  foot.  These  prices  vary  between  1^  to  IJ  cents  per 
the  thicknesses  of  the  pipes  varying  from  ^  to  1  inch.  Tl 
sizes  are  in  6-foot  lengths,  and  the  smaller  sizes  in  12-foot 
The  vitrified  pipes  are  in  lengths  of  from  2  to  3  feet. 

749.  There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  discussio 
relative  efficiency  and  cost  of  pipes  of  different  sizes,  espe^ 
reference  to  the  minimum  sizes.  Various  estimates  of  cc 
been  given.  For  instance,  cost  for  6-inch  pipes:  Excavat 
refilling  trench  per  linear  foot,  60  cents;  cost  of  pipe  and 
15  cents;  total  cost  per  linear  foot,  with  an  allowance  of 
for  manholes,  85  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

For  the  8-inch  pipes:  Excavation  and  refilling,  60  cent 
holes,  10  cents;  pipe  and  laying,  20  cents;  or  a  total  of  9 
or  an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent.  And  similarly  for  other 
sions  of  pipe. 

760.  The  proper  slopes  for  sewers  should  be  such  t 
velocity  of  flow  shall  be  at  least  2  feet  per  second  when  th 
is  running  one-half  full.  The  hydraulic  slope  necessary  fo 
ent  pipes  has  been  given  as  follows.     The  hydraulic  slope 
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be  distinguished  from  the  slope  of  the  sewer  bottom.    Even  on 
light  slopes  the  latter  may  be  greater  than  the  former. 

•Table  LXIII. 

Hydraulic  slope  for  6-inch  pipe,  0.7  per  cent. 
a  a       a   s-inch    "     0.4    "      *' 

«  **       *' 10-inch    ''     0.3    ''      ** 

**  *'       "12-inch     "     0.2    "      ** 

«  ''       "15-inch     "     0.15"      " 

**  "       "18-inch    "     0.12"      " 

A  velocity  of  from  2^  to  3^  feet  per  second  will  provide  better 
sanitary  conditions. 

761.  While  it  is  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  this  volume  to 
undertake  any  discussion  of  the  important  subject  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, a  few  general  principles  are  of  importance  even  to  the 
ordinary  engineer. 

(1)  A  sewer,  large  or  small,  should  be  perfectly  tight  from  me 
end  to  the  other,  in  order  to  prevent  absolutely  any  leakage  into 
the  surrounding  soil. 

(2)  Its  fall  should  be  continuous  from  entrance  or  head  to  out- 
let, in  order  that  the  content  may  have  no  greater  tendency  to  stop 
its  movement  at  any  one  portion  of  its  length  than  at  any  other 
portion. 

(3)  It  should  be  well  ventilated  in  order  that  the  noxious  gases 
may  be  diluted  by  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  air;  and  proper  means 
for  escape  of  foul  air  should  be  provided,  in  order  that  an  increase 
of  pressure  may  not  force  these  gases  back  into  the  houses  through 
the  traps. 

(4)  It  must  be  provided  with  easy  and  ample  means  of  inspec- 
tion, and  proper  provisions  for  flushing  and  cleaning  when  re- 
quired. 

(5)  Its  size  and  form  must  be  so  proportioned  that  the  ordinary 
dry-weathfr  flow  will  keep  it  clear  of  silt  or  organic  deposits. 

(6)  The  proper  dimensions  for  sewers  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  sewage  proper,  the  usual  rainfall  of  the  district  in  any  given 
period,  the  slope  of  the  surface  which  affects  the  rapidity  and 
amount  of  surface  water  finding  its  way  into  the  sewer,  and  the 
proper  proportion  of  this  water  to  be  carried  in  the  sewer  relatively 
to  that  which  will  or  ought  to  be  directly  conducted  by  and  dis- 
charged from  the  surface  gutters. 
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(7)  A  provision  of  1  inch  of  rainfall  per  hour,  only  one 
which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  sewer,  is  not  an  unusual  oi 

762.  Mr.  Waring  states  that  if  the  supply  of  water  is  1< 
per  head  per  day  for  the  whole  population,  the  quantity  oi 
to  be  removed  will  be  about  100  pounds  daily  for  each  inl 
Of  this  the  closet-flow  will  be  about  one  third.  And  that  i 
lyn  (1879),  aside  from  rains,  the  sewage  equals  one  and  on 
times  the  water-supply,  or  50,000,000  gallons  per  day,  or  5 
gallons  per  hour,  escaping  during  eight  hours  of  maximum  d: 
To  what  extent  sewers  should  be  proportioned  to  the  quantit; 
fall  15  an  unsettled  question.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  estimate 
age,  except  rainfall,  at  8  cubic  feet  per  head  of  population 
one  half  of  which  will  be  discharged  between  9  a.m.  and 
equal  to  a  flow  of  500  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  thousar 
population.  If  a  pipe  or  sewer  is  too  large  it  will  silt  up  t^ 
extent  during  ordinary  dry-weather  flow,  and  during  fl< 
upper  portion  of  the  length  of  the  sewer  may  be  full,  whei 
towards  its  outlet  may  be  only  partially  so,  owing  to  the  in 
velocity  acquired ;  consequently  it  is  capable  of  carrying  lar^ 
tities  of  water  admitted  to  it  at  intervals  of  its  length  tha 
seem  possible  if  this  fact  is  neglected.  A  well-constructeci 
sewer  is  ample  for  the  drainage  of  an  ordinary  village  area 
ing  700  or  800  houses,  even  with  a  fall  of  1  in  1000.  In 
instance  an  18-inch  sewer,  having  a  fall  of  1  in  1062,  dr^ 
area  containing  1600  houses.  Its  ordinary  current  was  2^  i 
hour.  This  would  carry  brickbats  thrown  into  it  to  iti 
During  ordinary  rains  it  was  not  more  than  half  full  at  a 
mile  from  its  outlet,  and  at  the  outlet  the  stream  was  i 
than  2^  inches  deep. 

A  sewer  15  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  fall  of  1  in  1 
inch  in  10  feet,  would  drain  nearly  200  of  the  largest  citj 
and  a  9-inch  drain,  with  the  same  inclination,  would  c 
house-drainage  and  storm-water  from  20  such  houses. 

The  rate  of  fall  necessary  for  the  removal  of  ordinary  i 
from  sewers  is  as  follows : 


For  6-inch  pipes,  a  grade  of  1  in 

'*    0.  '(  "       *'      "        "1 

"  12-  •*        "     **     "      "  1 
"  15-  "        *'      "     "      "  1 


Table  LXIV. 

Q    60 

?^or  24-inch  pipes, 

a 

grade  o 

•    90 

-   80-  " 

•* 

«<      t 

*  200 

"  36-  •* 

<i 

•  <      < 

*  250 

«.   42-  **        •« 

<* 

•  i      < 

'  300 

-  48-  *' 

<« 

«      < 
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To  attain  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second^  a  4-iDch  drain  should 
have  a  minimum  inclination  of  1  in  92 ;  a  6-iuch  drain,  1  in  1 37 ; 
a  9-inch  drain,  1  in  206;  and  to  attain  this  they  must  run  at  least 
half  fulL  The  discharges,  respectively,  would  be  7.85,  17.66,  and 
39.76  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Accuracy  in  form  and  joints  and  smoothness  of  interior  surface 
are  important.  The  material  should  be  a  hard,  vitreous  substance, 
and  the  pipes  should  be  salt-glazed.  Such  pipes  are  preferred  to 
brick  in  sewers  on  account  of  their  being  non-absorptive. 

The  forms  of  cross-sections  for  sewers  are  the  circular,  elliptic, 
or  egg-shaped,  and  the  ordinary  tunnel  shape. 

The  circular  gives  the  greatest  sectional  area  for  a  given 
amount  of  wall  surface,  and  consequently  the  greatest  capacity 
ior  discharge.  Where  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  heavy 
rains,  the  elliptic  form  is  preferred.  This  gives  capacity  for  dis- 
charge and  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  its  diminishing  cross-section 
towards  the  bottom,  prevents  the  stream  from  being  too  shallow 
and  sluggish  in  its  ordinary  flow.  The  tunnel  section  is  only  to  be 
adopted  when  the  minimum  flow  is  large  and  where  great  capacity 
is  required  to  carry  the  storm-waters  or  a  largely  increased  flow 
:from  any  cause. 

763.  Proper  traps  should  be  used  in  all  c(tnnections  between 
t;he  receptacles  for  surface-water  at  corners  of  streets  and  the 
sewers,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  foul  air  along  and  close  to  the 
sidewalks;  and  also  a  place  should  be  provided  below  the  mouth 
of  these  connecting  pipes  for  the  deposit  of  sand  or  other  heavy 
material  carried  in  by  the  flood-waters. 

Man-holes  should  be  provided  for  ventilation  and  for  purposes 
of  examination;  and  lamp-holes  should  be  provided  over  pipe 
drains  at  every  change  of  direction  either  vertically  or  horizontally, 
so  that  by  suspending  a  lamp  in  the  sewer  at  these  points  the  por- 
tion of  the  pipe  between  them  and  the  nearest  manhole  can  be 
examined. 

The  manhole  is  a  shaft  or  chimney  built  up  from  the  sewer  to 
the  surface  of  the  street,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  entrance  of  a 
man.  The  lamp-holes  may  be  small  shafts  in  which  a  length  of 
nitrified  pipe  or  a  cylinder  of  other  material,  large  enough  to  allow 
A  lamp  to  be  lowered  through  them.  Both  man-holes  and  lamp- 
holes  are  covered  generally  with  cast-iron  caps. 

Great  care  is  necessary,  in  building  sewers  or  laying  pipes,  that 
the  foundation  shall  be  firm  and  unyielding,  otherwise  they  will 
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open  along  the  joints;  and  earthenware  pipes  are  likely  1 
cracked  or  broken  under  a  heavy  pressure  if  any  portion  of 
length  settles  out  of  line.     All  sewerworks  should  be  first-ch 
every  respect ;  and  they  should  be  tested  in  order  to  discover  ] 
if  any  exist,  before  refilling  the  trench. 

SEWERS   OF  THE   CITY    OF   DULUTH,   MINN. 

764.  The  city  of  Duluth  extends  along  the  shore  of  Lak 
perior  for  about  6  miles  and  inland  for  about  1  mile.  The  av 
slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  lake  is  about  9^  per  cent 
reaching  as  high  as  from  16  to  32  per  cent  in  portions  of  the 
The  original  system  was  the  separate  one,  the  surface  water 
carried  off  independently. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  city  it  became  desirable  or 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  underground  removal  of  storm-v 
the  roadways  being  greatly  washed  by  the  surface  water. 

Messrs.  Rudolph  Bering  and  Andrew  Roeswater  were  requ 
to  examine  and  recommend  the  proper  construction  of  pavem 
sewers,  and  drainage-works.  They  reported  the  necessity  of  1 
ing  stones  and  gravel  from  entering  the  sewers,  as  these  were  d 
ited  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  velocity  of  flow  is  so  gr 
reduced  as  not  to  b8  able  to  carry  these  heavy  deposits  into  the 
The  usual  custom  is  to  build  catch-basins  at  the  inlets  to  the 
ers,  for  the  purpose  both  of  preventing  silt  from  depositing 
interfering  with  the  discharge  of  sewage  on  flat  grades,  and 
of  preventing  excessive  wear  on  steep  grades,  and  the  import 
of  catch-basins  at  street  corners  and  at  alleys  where  intercej 
sewers  are  required  is  strongly  urged. 

"The  great  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  down  the  gii 
makes  it  necessary  to  build  the  basins  in  such  a  manner  that 
velocity  will  be  checked  when  flowing  through  the  basins,  anc 
be  increased  again  until  the  water  has  escaped  therefrom, 
capacity  of  the  basin  is  governed  partly  by  the  maximum  am 
of  water  which  at  a  low  velocity  of,  say,  2  feet  per  second  will 
through  it,  and  partly  by  the  greatest  amount  of  solid  matter  ti 
is  expected  to  be  deposited  during  a  single  storm.  To  preven 
possible  failure  of  a  basin  by  becoming  choked  up  with  debris, 
therefore  causing  the  water  to  flow  past  it  down  the  avenue 
overcharging  the  next  basin,  we  tliink  it  desirable,  as  a  matt< 
safety,  to  proportion  the  basins  of  double  capacity. 

"  To  check  the  velocity,  we  advise  the  placing  of  a  fender  a< 
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e  inlet  in  the  path  of  the  stream,  as  shown  in  Fig.  295  {a),  and  in 
ier  to  prevent  the  water  from  permanently  remaining  in  the 
sin,  a  small  drain  should  be  laid  from  the  bottom  to  the  outlet 
pe  likewise,  as  shown  in  the  drawing. 

''  As  unimproved  streets  and  avenues  paved  with  gravel  are 
:ely  to  cause  a  larger  amount  of  gravel  to  enter  the  catch-basins 
an   streets    having    improved    pave- 
3nts,  we  advise  increased  size  in  such  ' 
ses.     At  the  upper  end  of  the  graded  | 
enues,  to   which  drains    have    been    ; 
iilt,  it  may  be  found  expedient  to  build  | 
specially  large  catch-basin  of  timber  f 
r  a  temporary  purpose,  which   later  ^"' 
n  be  replaced  by  a  smaller  one  of  per-  {a) 

anent  construction.  Fig.  295. 

"  It  is  evident  that  to  secure  the  effective  working  of  catch- 
sins  they  must  be  cleaned  out  after  every  storm.  To  prevent  the 
trance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  larger  refuse,  we  recom- 
Bnd  that  the  gutters  of  the  gravelled  streets  be  covered  with 
atings.  The  probably  best  dimensions  for  the  basins  are  shown 
Fig.  295  (b),  but  experience  alone  can  definitely  determine  these 


Figs.  295. 
[nensions.     Fig.  295  (b)  shows  a  vertical  longitudinal  section,  (c) 
jross-section  of  catch-basin  and  outlet." 

For  that  portion  of  the  report  on  pavements,  see  Pavements  for 
reets. 

THE   SALT   LAKE   CITY   INTEKCEPTING   AND   OUTFALL  SEWER. 

755.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sewer  system  and  con- 
viction of  sewers  designed  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Doremus,  City  Engineer 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  city  has  now  a  population  of  about  G0,000 
ople.  It  is  designed  for  the  drainage  of  about  3000  acres,  in- 
Liding  the  residence  and  bnsiness  portion  of  the  city.  The  total 
Qgth  of  the  intercepting  and   outfall   sewer  is  about  8  miles. 
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The  diameters,  lengths,  and  quantities  of  materials  required  in  the 
construction  of  the  several  sizes  per  lineal  foot  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Table  LXV. 

Sewer  diameters,  in  inches 88  42  48  54  64 

Lengths  of  sections,  in  feet 5.200       5,300       5,600       9,800        17.500 

Concrete  per  lin.  ft.,  in  cu.  yds. .  0.205        0.326        0.375        0.623  0.739 

Brickwork  per  lin.  ft.,  in  cu.  yds.  0.109        0.118        0.132        0.222  0.261 

Cement  plaster  inside,  sq.  ft.  per 

lin.  foot 1.105        1.222        1.896        1.621  1.862 

The  grade  on  the  portions  of  the  line  where  the  diameters  of 
the  sewers  were  38  and  42  inches  is  0.05,  and  on  other  portions  0.04, 
in  100.  Following  the  street-lines,  the  sewer  was  laid  23  feet  from 
the  centre  line,  and  curving  at  street  intersections  through  arcs  of 


Figs.  296. 
90°,  with  a  radius  of  127.32  feet.  Fig.  296  (b)  is  usual  section,  and 
shows  combined  brick  and  concrete  construction  for  the  largest 
diameters,  54  to  64  inches,  in  which  are  a  concrete  base  and  side 
walls,  surmounted  by  a  brick  arch  composed  of  three  rings.  The 
design  and  construction  of  38,  42,  and  48  inch  sections  were  the 
same,  except  that  the  arch-ring  consists  of  only  two  layers  of  brick, 
and  the  thickness  of  concrete  base  and  side  walls  was  reduced  from 
VI  inches  to  8  inches  in  thickness. 

A  special  design,  Fig.  296  (a),  was  used  under  the  several  rail- 
way crossings.  This  was  required,  as  the  extrados  or  top  of  the 
brick  arch  was  only  about  2  feet  2  inches  below  the  rails.  These 
portions  of  sewers  were  built  on  a  bed  of  concrete  17  inches  thick 
and  12  feet  wide,  upon  which  masonry  walls  were  built.  The 
lower  half  was  lined  with  paving-brick,  and  the  top  with  a  brick  arch 
composed  of  five  rings  of  brick.  In  all  cases  the  sewers  were  lined 
with  a  cement  coating  ^  inch  thick;  and  over  the  top  of  the  brick 
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b  a  siDiilar  layer  of  cement  mortar  was  placed.  Manholes  were 
ced  at  intervals  of  800  feet.  Over  the  sewers  of  smaller  diam- 
r  the  manholes  are  placed  centrally,  the  bottom  diameter 
tig  equal  to  that  of  the  sewer  itself,  and  the  top  diameter  2  feet 
iches.  For  sewers  of  the  larger  diameters  the  manholes  are  to 
side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  296  (6),  and  have  a  uniform  diameter  of 
jet  G  inches. 

Vitrified  branches  are  placed  at  all  street  intersections,  and  else- 
ere  on  the  line  at  intervals  of  800  feet.  Where  the  sewer  attains 
largest  size  of  64  inches  it  has  an  estimated  capacity  of  35,000,000 
Ions  daily. 

The  specifications  call  for  the  best  hard-burned  bricks,  laid  in 
lent  mortar,  1  cement,  2  sand.  The  concrete,  1  Portland 
lent,  4  sand,  and  5  parts  screened  gravel;  the  ^inch  coating, 
Bment  1  sand. 

Much  trouble  was  encountered  while  constructing  the  sewers 
tn  the  inflow  of  water,  requiring  the  construction  of  drain-boxes, 
ayer  of  gravel  was  placed  as  a  foundation  for  the  concrete  base 
r  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length,  and  in  some  very  wet 
ces  plank  foundations  were  used.  Bids  were  called  for  on  the 
is  of  combined  concrete  and  brick  sewers,  and  upon  all  brick- 
•k,  the  brick  section  being  of  the  same  thickness  all  around. 
&  following  gives  quantities  and  cost : 

Table  LXVI. 


Kind  of  Work. 


lb  excavation. ...  , 

Lb  excavation  and  refilling 

d-rock  excavation 

d-rock  excavation  and  refilling. 

[)ankment , 

nelling  in  eartb 

*  *'  solid  rock 

Crete  masonry 

k  •'        

stone       •'        

ble  '*        

rubble   *'        

lent  plaster 

^P 

iber 


Quantities. 


78,700  cu.  yds. 
116.000   •*      •' 
10  "      " 
50   •*      «• 
500   *'      •• 
25  liu.  ft. 
850   "     " 
28.700  cu.  yds. 
8,400   "      - 

no  "     •* 

200     *      •' 
200   "      '* 

65,870  sq.  yds. 
500  cu.  yds. 

200.000  ft.  B.  M. 


segregate  cost. 


Price  per  Unit. 


10.40 

0.49 

6.00 

7.00 

0.26 
11.25 
17.00 

6.69 

9.99 
20.00 

6.50 

4.50 

0.83 

2.00 
30.00  per  1000 


Total 
Cost. 


$29,480 

56.840 

60 

850 

125 

281 

5.950 

158.553 

8;J.9I6 

1.000 

1.300 

900 

21,572 

1.000 

6,000 


.$867,327 
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For  sewers  constructed  with  brick  throughout  the  aggregate 
cost  was  $15,000  more  than  that  given  above.  The  combined  con- 
crete and  brick  construction  was  decided  upon.  The  cost  of  sewer 
Fig.  29G(ft)  was  $20  per  linear  foot.  The  cost  of  masonry  alone  in 
64-inch  sewer,  Fig.  296(a),  was  $8  per  linear  foot.  Owing  to  the 
large  sizes  of  the  blocks  in  the  city  and  wide  streets,  which  were  660 
feet  square  and  132  feet  wide,  respectively,  the  outlay  for  laterals 
is  lessened,  but  the  house-connections  will  be  more  expensiye. 

ART.   XLVIIL 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

766.  The  construction  of  highways  will  be  discussed  under  the 
two  heads  of  country  or  ordinary  roads  and  of  city  streets. 

Country  Roads. — The  importance  of  good  location  and  easy 
grades  as  regards  the  proper  and  economical  construction  and 
maintenance  of  good  roads,  and  the  general  methods  of  making 
excavations,  embankments,  and  bridges,  have  been  fully  discussed 
in  other  portions  of  this  volume.  The  questions  now  remaining  to 
be  discussed  refer  to  the  proper  methods  of  draining,  dimensions, 
and  form  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  formation,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  permanent  way,  that  is,  the  kind,  quality,  and  placing 
of  the  surfacing  or  covering  material  in  order  to  fulfil  the  requisite 
conditions  of  a  good  road. 

As  in  many  if  not  all  other  kinds  of  construction,  neither  econ- 
omy in  the  first  cost  nor  the  greater  number  of  miles  unwisely  and 
badly  constructed  should  be  the  controlling  factors  in  the  location 
and  construction  of  highways.  These  considerations  have  resulted, 
it  may  be  safely  said,  in  the  reckless  waste  and  squandering  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  in  so-called  road  construction  to  have 
given,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  spent,  every  State  in  the  Union  a 
system  of  good  main  highways  instead  of  the  abominable  roads  now 
found  in  every  State  and  county. 

767.  Unquestionably  good  highways  are  of  vastly  more  advan- 
tage to  any  community  than  the  best-devised  system  of  railways, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  encouragement  that  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  good  common  roads  is  being  developed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  good  roads  is  coeval  with  epochs  of  the 
greatest  progress,  advancement,  and  highest  prosperity  of  the  older 
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countries  and  governments,  while  the  neglect  or  indifference  in 
such  constructions  have  marked  periods  of  retrogression^  decline, 
and  want  of  prosperity. 

768.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  name  and 
discuss  the  value  of  good  roads  in  increasing  the  actual  or  market* 
able  value  of  adjacent  property,  and  in  the  vastly  greater  price  re- 
ceived for  agricultural  products  by  reason  of  the  greatly  diminished 
cost  of  transportation  both  in  power  required  and  in  time  con- 
sumed; to  say  nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles  and 
teams  arising  from  ruts,  mud-holes,  and  generally  rough  roads. 
Such  things  represent  the  expenditure  in  actual  waste  of  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of  dollars.  We  have 
only  to  show  in  what  way  this  waste  can  be  avoided  while  adding 
to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  health  of  communities. 

759.  Though  much  can  be  accomplished  even  on  the  badly  located 
and  existing  roads,  and  these  must  to  a  great  extent  be  improved 
as  they  stand,  yet  in  any  community  a  change  in  the  location  of  a 
few  of  the  worst  portions  of  the  lines  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
grades  can  be  made  at  reasonably  small  cost,  inconvenience,  or 
damage  to  the  property -owners.  As  far  as  practicable  this  should 
be  done  before  expending  any  great  sum  on  attempts  to  improve 
such  portions  of  roads. 

760.  All  new  roads  should  be  located  with  due  regard  to  good 
alignment,  easy  grades,  and  good  drainage,  and  not  following  bound- 
ary lines  regardless  of  length  of  road,  high  and  diflBcult  ground, 
with  steep  grades  and  costly  construction. 

A  road  should  have  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
both  present  and  prospective.  It  should  provide  space  for  a  wheel- 
way  for  vehicles,  and  also  a  footway  on  each  side.  This  refers  to  a 
proper  width  of  right  of  way.  The  whole  need  not  be  improved 
on  the  first  construction  and  opening  of  a  roadway. 

Wide  roads  are  preferable.  They  expose  a  larger  surface  to  the 
drying  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  require  less  supervision 
and  repairs  than  narrow  ones.  Their  first  cost  is  greater  in 
almost  direct  proportion  to  their  width,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
depends  more  upon  the  kind  and  character  of  the  traffic  than  upon 
the  width.  On  a  narrow  road  the  traffic  is  confined  to  one  track, 
cansing  a  greater  degree  of  wear  and  tear. 

The  width  of  right  of  way  varies  from  25  to  6Q  feet.  The 
width  which  is  macadamized  varies  in  different  countries.  In 
Belgium  it  is  on  an  average  8^  feet,  in  France  from  16  to  22  feet. 
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and  in  the  United  States  16  feet.  The  least  width  admissible  is 
about  8  feet  for  a  single  track,  This,  however,  requires  at  frequent 
intervals  turn-out  tracks.  That  for  a  continuous  double  track  is  16 
feet.  Where  macadamizing  is  only  used  for  a  single  track,  the 
other  track  should  be  kept  in  condition  for  the  traffic,  and  will 
often  be  preferred  for  probably  one  half  the  year. 

Figs.  297  show  the  usual  forms  and  widths  of  wheelway  and 

(«) 


•"•  OPEN  DRAINS  ^ 


OPEN  DRAINS 

(6) 


TILE  AND  BROKEN  STONE  DRAINS 
(C) 


foot-paths,  with  the  methods  of  drainage,  both  with  open  ditches 
and  tile  covered  with  broken  stone. 

No  general  rule  or  practice  can  be  given  either  in  regard  to  width 
or  drainage  of  mountain  roads.  Owing  to  the  necessarily  great 
number  of  sharp  curves,  they  should  be  wide — not  less  than  from  16 
to  24  feet.  If  the  traffic  is  large,  the  greater  width  should  be  used; 
and  in  general  it  will  be  necessary  to  macadamize  for  a  double 
track. 

On  hillsides  and  mountain  roads  it  is  generally  considered  better 
to  give  the  entire  surface  a  single  sideways  slope,  inclining  inwards, 
all  the  water  draining  to  this  side.  But  since  the  traffic  will  com- 
monly hug  the  inside,  there  is  great  danger,  especially  in  hard  rains, 
of  washing  and  wearing  into  ruts.  It  is  safer,  especially  when  ice 
may  form,  and  on  steep  grades. 

It  is,  however,  better  in  general  to  have  the  centre  of  all  roads 
somewhat  higher  than  the  sides,  so  that  the  water  may  shed  rapidly 
both  ways  from  the  centre  line,  and  not  follow  along  the  line  on 
grades.  When  the  surface  is  kept  in  good  order  this  centre  rise  or 
crowning  may  be  very  little.  The  crowning  should  bear  some  cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  width  of  carriageway.  Earth  roads  require 
the  greatest  and  asphalt  roads  the  least  rise. 

There  is  no  dispute  in  regard  to  making  all  road  surfaces  con- 
vex transversely,  but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice 
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as  to  the  proper  elevation  of  the  centre  above  the  sides,  and  as  to  the 
form  of  the  surface,  whether  it  should  be  composed  x)f  two  straight 
lines  intersecting  at  the  centre,  which  are  rounded  off  at  and  near 
the  centre,  or  whether  the  transverse  section  shall  be  circular,  ellip- 
tic, or  parabolic  arcs. 

For  country  roads  a  suitable  convexity  can  be  obtained  as  fol- 
lows: Having  the  centre  rise,  give  seven  eighths  of  this  at  one 
fourth  the  width  from  the  centre,  and  five  eighths  of  the  rise  at  the 
half-width  point,  between  centre  and  side. 

If  the  rise  is  excessive,  vehicles  will  keep  to  the  centre  line.  If 
they  run  to  one  side,  the  tractive  force  is  increased  by  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  load  being  concentrated  on  one  line  of  wheels. 
Straight-line  sides  wear  hollow  and  retain  water. 

The  proper  convexity  should  be  given  to  the  formation — that 
is,  the  natural  soil  or  foundation, — and  not  obtained  by  varying  the 
thickness  of  the  covering  material. 

761.  Earth  Road. — While  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  study 
has  been  given  to  the  cost  of  covered  or  paved  roads,  seemingly  but 
little  has  been  given  to  the  proper  construction  and  maintenance 
of  earthen  roads.  In  the  United  States  the  main  dependence  for 
a  large  proportion  of  country  roads  must  be  upon  roads  simply  sur- 
faced with  the  ordinary  earthy  material  found  along  their  lines. 
Hence  the  importance  of  understanding  the  best  construction  for 
the  existing  local  conditions.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  reliable 
data.  It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  it  is  idle  to  do  more  than 
roughly  mark  out  and  grade  an  earthen  road,  as  it  will  be  bad 
under  any  circumstances  in  wet  and  freezing  weather,  and  will  be 
worked  into  a  reasonable  condition  by  the  traffic  in  good  weather. 
The  conclusion  is  an  entirely  fallacious  one.  By  earthen  roads  is 
meant  those  which  are  formed  entirely  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  and 
sand,  and  the  ordinary  mixed  earths. 

762.  Clay  Roads, — All  mud  and  perishable  material  should  be 
removed,  as  also  weather-worn  and  loose  material,  and  the  surface 
well  compacted  and  rolled  to  the  proper  surface.  AVhen  it  is  neceb- 
sary  to  make  embankments  or  fills  of  clay,  all  lumps  should  be 
broken  up,  and  the  material  thoroughly  dry  or  at  least  but  slightly 
moist,  and  it  should  be  rolled,  or  otherwise  compacted  in  thin  layers. 
The  ribbed  or  corrugated  rollers  alone,  or  followed  by  a  smooth 
roller,  are  preferable,  as  preventing  the  formation  of  well-defined 
layers  with  smooth,  regular  seams  between  them.  Rollers  with 
smooth    surfaces    are,  however,   comnionly   used.      In    whatever 
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manner  and  degree  of  care  clay  roads  are  constructed^  tl 
and  efficient  drainage  is  essential^  in  accordance  with  e 
the  types  shown  in  Figs.  297.  Owing  to  the  great  reten 
of  clay,  the  narrower  the  roadway  the  more  effective  will 
system  of  drainage.  In  the  maintenance  of  clay  roads  neith 
nor  ruts  should  be  filled  with  sods  or  turf.  They  wiD  dec 
form  the  softest  mud.  Nor  should  they  be  filled  with 
broken  stone,  as  the  wear  will  not  be  uniform,  resulting  in 
niation  of  hard  ridges,  or  else  allowing  water  to  enter  tl 
forming  mud,  and  resulting  in  a  worse  condition  of  road  tt 
which  it  was  intended  to  repair. 

Trees  and  close  hedges  should  not  be  allowed  near  the  i 
clay  roads.  It  requires  all  the  sun  and  wind  possible  to  ] 
surface  dry  and  firm. 

The  crowning  or  centre  rise  for  earth  roads  is  taken  at  a 
the  width  of  the  street.  That  gives  a  side  slope  of  about 
twenty  (^)  from  centre  to  side.  This  is  sometimes  on  gradi 
1  in  12. 

After  removing  loose  and  perishable  material,  and  tho 
compacting  the  soil,  the  surface  of  clay  roads  can  be  gre 
proved  by  covering  with  a  layer  of  from  3  to  5  inches  of  sand 
shell,  coal-slack,  cinders,  furnace-slag,  etc.,  where  these  n 
are  found  in  quantities,  and  where  their  cost  is  trivial.  Tb 
should  be  well  compacted  by  rolling.  Of  late  a  ballast  o 
clay  has  been  used  and  recommended  for  both  railways  ar 
ways  in  the  absence  of  other  materials.  This  material  is  o 
from  the  road-bed  itself.  It  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
more  feet,  and  left  in  irregular  piles  to  be  dried  out  by  the  i 
winds,  this  taking  from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  burning 
■  effected  by  forming  cone-shaped  piles,  intermixed  with  sora 
combustible  materials,  straw,  and  pieces  of  dry  wood.  The 
continued  until  the  mass  assumes  a  red  color.  The  bur 
after  cooling,  is  replaced  on  the  road-bed.  The  mass  w 
settle  into  a  firm,  dry  layer,  and  forms  a  good,  solid  road-bc 

Wet  clay,  vegetable  mould,  etc.,  are  unfit  for  any  kind 
bankments. 

763.  Sand  Roads. — Therp   is    no    disadvantage    arisin 
vehicles  using  the  same  track  on  sand  roads.    On  the  com 
is  claimed  as  an  advantage  to  have  all  the  vehicles   run 
same  track,  and  narrow  roads  with  frequent  turnouts  will 
«very  purpose  unless  the  volume  of  the  traffic  is  sufficient  to 
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tinnous  double  tracks.    The  reasons  calling  for  wide  and  open 

r  roads  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  sand  roads. 

Wet  sand  roads  are  preferable  to  dry  ones.     Ditching  or  artifi- 

drains  are  not  desirable  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  carry 
surplus  water  in  case  of  hard  rains,  and  when  used  should  not 
e  any  great  depth,  as  this  would  cause  too  rapid  drying  and 
ing  or  scouring  out  of  the  material.  Such  roads  should  be  pro- 
«d  by  an  abundant  vegetable  growth  on  each  side  of  the  wheel- 
's. • 
Overhanging  trees  are  favorable  in  shading  the  road,  and  the 

of  leaves  and  twigs  on  the  road  is  of  advantage  rather  than 
erwise. 

A  coating  of  5  or  6  inches  of  clay  will  improve  such  roads.  A 
ting  of  a  few  inches  of  loose  straw  will  under  a  few  days'  traffic 
lit  in  the  formation  of  a  hard,  firm  surface.  Koads  covered 
h  a  deep  layer  of  dry  sand  are  very  objectionable  in  every 
>ect. 

764.  Roads  of  Ordinary  or  Mixed  Earths. — Mixed  earths 
er  so  greatly  in  the  character  and  proportions  of  their  ingredi- 
3,  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them  or  state  definitely  what 
ditions  will  exist  in  different  kinds  of  weather.  A  good  earth 
roads  must  either  possess  the  property,  after  being  rolled  and 
ipacted,  of  shedding  the  water  rapidly  from  its  surface  so  as 
prevent  percolation  into  or  collection  of  water  in  its  interior,  or, 
he  water  enters,  it  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  not 
ain  in  the  mass,  but  will  readily  drain  off.  These  types  are 
resented  by  a  good  clay  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  clean  sand  or 
rel  and  sand  on  the  other;  and  only  those  earths  which  fulfil 
or  the  other  of  these  conditions  are  suitable. 
Certain  mixtures  of  sand  or  gravel  and  sufficient  clay  to  act 

I  binder  will  make  a  good  firm  road  and  a  water-tight  sur- 
);  whereas  such  mixtures  overlaid  with  a  more  porous  surface 
lid  hold  any  water  reaching  it,  in  which  case  the  clay  would 
>me  mud  and  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  road-bed.     A 

II  proportion  of  sand  in  a  clay  will  prevent  cracking  and  split- 
r  of  the  mass.     In  case  of  cracks  the  water  finds  ready  entrance, 

will  injure  if  not  destroy  the  road.. 

Any  ordinary  earths  with  proper  construction  and  ample  pro- 
on  for  drainage  will  make  fairly  good  roads,  even  in  unfavorable 
*ther. 
Sufficient  supervision,  quick  repairs  of  seemingly  small  defects 
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and  irregularities  of  surface,  and  occasional  rolling  will  maintaiQ 
a  good  surface  at  comparatively  small  cost. 

A  judicious  use  of  road-grading  machines  will  be  of  advantage 
on  all  classes  of  earth  roads.  The  use  of  ploughs  is  to  be  condemned: 
they  break  up  and  disintegrate  an  already  compacted  surface. 
Scraping-machines  are  not  intended  to  drag  the  soft  and  disinte- 
grated material  from  the  ditches  and  road  surface  and  pile  it  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  road,  but  to  remove  all  such  material  and  deposit 
it  where  it  cannot  get  back  on  the  surface  or  in  the  ditches. 

Cost  of  Earth  Roads, — There  is  little  reliable  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  dirt  roads.  This  is  due  to  a  want 
of  systematic  method  or  continuity  in  their  first  construction,  often 
amounting  to  no  more  than  clearing  the  roadway  of  trees,  stumps, 
large  bowlders,  and  a  skimming  excavation  or  a  fill  here  and  there. 
Much  of  the  subsequent  work  called  maintenance  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  original  construction  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  of 
this  under  the  prevailing  systems  no  knowledge  is  obtained'  or  rec- 
ords kept.  The  general  result  is  a  large  expenditure  of  money  and 
poor  apologies  for  roads.  The  cost  will  also  vary  so  greatly  with 
local  conditions,  even  in  the  same  county  and  on  the  same  road, 
executed  in  a  disjointed,  haphazard  manner  by  different  foremen 
or  overseers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  average  cost.  It  is, 
however,  variously  estimated  anywhere  at  from  $400  to  $3000  per 
mile. 

765.  The  conditions  governing  the  construction  of  good  roads 
and  the  proper  construction  of  them  were  well  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
League  for  Good  Koads,  General  Roy  Stone,  President. 

The  conditions  entering  into  and  determining  the  proper 
manner  of  road  construction  are:  (1)  the  grade  of  the  road; 
(2)  thd  nature  of  the  soil;  (3)  the  volume  and  nature  of  the  traffic. 

The  grade  determines  the  crown  and  to  some  extent  the  depth 
of  the  road-bed. 

The  soil  determines  the  depth  and  class  of  road-bed,  and  also 
questions  of  drainage. 

The  traffic  determines  the  width  of  the  roadway  and  of  the 
road-bed,  the  depth  and  class  of  road-bed,  and  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terials for  the  service  required. 

There  were  nine  sections  of  road,  each  of  which  represented  a 
class  of  road  adapted  to  certain  conditions  and  requirements. 
These  were  laid  out  in  three  strips,  each  containing  three  sections. 
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The  widths  of  roadway  in  each  strip  were  the  same  throughout. 
Strip  1  was  for  a  roadway  2  rods  or  33  feet.  Strip  2  was  2^  rods  or 
41i  feet,  and  Strip  3  for  3  rods  or  50  feet  in  width,  the  width  being 
the  full  width  from  fence  to  fence.  In  each  strip  there  were  three 
sections:  (1)  Roads  of  steep  grades  on  firm,  dry  soils  and  for  light 
traffic;  (2)  roads  of  flat  or  minimum  grades  on  wet  and  yielding 
soils  and  for  heavy  traffic,  with  provisions  for  subdrainage;  and 
{3)  roads  of  moderate  grades  on  firm,  dry  soil  and  for  moderate 
traffic. 

The  road-beds  2^  and  3  rods  wide  are  intended  to  provide  for 
gutters  or  drains  and  sidewalks  on  either  side,  having  symmetrical 
cross-sections.  The  general  construction  in  these  two  cases  is  the 
same,  the  crowning  alone  varying. 

The  2-rod  roadways  had  no  sidewalks,  and  in  their  places  were 
substituted  deep  ditches.  The  cross-section  was  not  symmetrical. 
The  stone  road-bed  occupied  one  side  of  the  side  line  with  a  width 
of  8  feet,  and  alongside  of  this  was  an  earth  road  16  feet  wide,  econ- 
omy of  construction  and  maintenance  being  the  reason  for  adopt- 
ing these  dimensions  and  constniction.  This  provides  a  single- 
track  broken-stone  road,  suitable  for  heavier  traffic  and  for  use  in 
wet  weather;  and  an  earthen  track,  which  may  be  useful  at  least  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  certain  kinds  of  travel  more 
desirable  than  the  broken-stone  road,  especially  if  this  latter  is  not 
kept  in  good  repair. 

There  were  three  classes  of  construction  depending  on  the 
grade,  soil,  and  traffic:  (1)  The  macadam  road-bed  8  inches  in 
thickness;  (2)  the  macadam  road-bed  6  inches  in  thickness; 
(3)  the  Telford  road-bed  12  inches  in  thickness. 

The  general  description  of  these  different  modes  of  construc- 
tion is  as  follows:  In  each  case  a  proper  rolling  of  the  earth-bed 
called  the  subgrade,  and  also  of  each  successive  course  of  stone  up 
to  the  grade  surface  proper,  is  essential  for  the  proper  construction, 
economy  of  maintenance,  and  permanency  of  the  road-bed.  A 
steam-roller  weighing  10  tons  is  recommended  for  economy,  rapid- 
ity, and  efficiency,  but  the  6-ton  horse  roller  may  be  used. 

Where  the  binding  materials  are  screenings,  sand,  or  gravel, 
they  should  be  sprinkled  before  rolling,  but  with  a  clay  binder  it  is 
worked  dry. 

The  construction,  then,  is  as  follows,  after  the  subgrade,  as  the 
^arth-bed  is  called,  is  properly  formed  and  rolled : 

786.  For  the  33-feet  roadway,  width  measured  from  fence  to 
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fence:  Roadway,  25  feet  wide;  broken -stone  portion,  8  feet;  earth 
portion,  16  feet;  side  ditches,  3  feet  wide  at  top  and  1  or  more  feet 
at  bottom,  the  depth  of  the  ditches  from  1  to  4  feet,  according  to 
nature  of  the  soil. 

767.  For  steep  grades,  firm,  dry  soils,  and  light  traffic:  Crown 
of  wheel  way,  3^  inches;  slope  of  side  track,  i  inch  per  foot;  first 
or  bottom  course  of  stone,  3  inches  thick,  the  second  or  top  course 
also  3  inches  thick.  The  stone  broken  to  1^  inches.  The  road 
surface  finished  with  a  layer  of  screenings  not  less  than  i  inch  in 
thickness. 

For  roads  41^  feet  wide  between  fences:  Eoadway,  25  feet  wide; 
broken  stone  wheelway,  12  feet;  sidewalks,  8i  feet,  with  6  inches  of 
macadam  laid  as  already  described;  crown  of  wheelway,  5  inches; 
the  depth  of  gutters  below  centre  grade,  12  inches;  slope  of  side- 
walks, 4  inches. 

For  roads  50  feet  wide  between  fences:  Roadway,  30  feet; 
wheelway,  16  feet;  sidewalks,  10  feet,  with  6  inches  macadam; 
crown  of  wheelway,  6  inches;  depth  of  gutters  below  centre  grade, 
16  inches;  slope  of  sidewalks,  5  inches. 

768.  For  moderate  grades,  firm,  dry  soils,  and  moderate  traffic: 
The  same  widths  are  used  in  the  order  as  above.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  macadam  is  increased  to  8  inches  in  two  courses  of  4 
inches  each,  and  finished  with  a  thin  layer  of  stone  screenings. 
The  following  are  the  specific  differences  for  the  three  different 
widths  of  roadway: 

For  the  33-foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  3  inches;  slope  of 
side  track,  i  inch  per  foot. 

For  the  41|-foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  4  inches;  depth  of 
gutters  below  centre  grade,  10  inches;  fall  of  sidewalk,  4  inches. 

For  the  50-foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  5  inches;  depth  of 
gutters  below  centre  grade,  12  inches;  slope  of  sidewalk,  5  inches. 

769.  For  fiat  grades,  wet  and  yielding  soils,  and  heavy  traffic: 
For  these  conditions  some  special  means  of  subdrainage  is  neces- 
sary. Ditches  are  dug  on  either  side  of  the  broken-stone  road-bed 
and  underneath  it.  These  ditches  have  a  bottom  width  of  1  foot 
at  a  depth  of  4  feet  below  the  grade  of  the  road,  with  side  slopes  of 
3  inches  per  foot  rise.  Tile  pipes  4  inches  in  diameter  are  laid,  with 
open  joints.  The  ditches  are  then  filled  with  broken  stone,  coarse 
cinders,  or  gravel,  over  which  the  road-bed  is  constructed.  For  the 
33-foot  roads  open  ditches  were  used  in  place  of  the  sidewalks. 

For  the  grades,  soils,  and  traffic  referred  to  in  this  paragraph 
the  Telford  road  is  recommended. 
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General  dimensions  in  the  same  order^  with  the  following 

ifications: 

^or  the  33-foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  3^  inches;  slope  of 

track,  i  inch  per  foot. 

^or  the  41^foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  5  inches;  depth 

itters  below  centre  grade,  12  inches;  fall  of  sidewalks,  4  inches. 

•'or  the  50- foot  roads:  Crown  of  wheelway,  6  inches;  depth  of 

Brs  below  centre  grade,  12  inches;  slope  of  sidewalks,  5  inches. 

[•he  construction  of  the  Telford  roads  is  as  follows: 

70.  The  first  or  bottom  course  consists  of  large  stones  roughly 
ed,  and  about  the  same  relative  dimensions  of  granite  paving* 
[cs.  This  course  is  about  8  inches  in  depth.  The  broadest  sur- 
is  placed  on  the  earth  formation,  and  the  wedge-shaped  spaces 
een  these  stones  are  then  filled  with  the  smaller  pieces  and 
B  of  stone.  The  projecting  comers  of  the  large  stones  are  then 
en  off,  and  the  whole  work  compacted  with  bars  and  hammers. 
>urse  of  stone  broken  to  I^  inches  is  used  to  fill  the  spaces 
lining  between  the  large  stones  of  the  bottom  course;  and, 
ly,  a  third  course  of  broken  stone  1^  inches  in  size  and  4  inches 
epth  is  placed  over  the  bed  thus  formed.  A  surface  coat  of 
mings  laid  as  before  completes  the  road-bed. 

n  all  cases  special  attention  is  given  to  proper  drainage  ditches, 
at,  wet  countries  extra  depths  may  be  given  to  the  drainage 
les,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  road  a 
or  more  above  the  natural  surface  adjoining,  the  material  from 
;ide  ditches  being  used  to  effect  this  purpose. 
]*he  open  ditches  may  be  used  instead  of  the  tile  and  broken- 
B  drains  in  and  under  the  road-bed. 

V^here  rock  is  scarce  or  expensive  the  field  stone  obtainable 
5  the  route  may  be  substituted  for  the  bottom  course  of  large 
5  in  the  Telford  pavement.  It  is  not  a  desirable  substitute, 
in  such  cases  the  top  course  of  broken  stone  should  be  at  least 
jhes  in  thickness  after  being  rolled  and  compacted. 

71.  The  following  tables  give  the  quantities  of  material  and 
for  the  several  modes  of  construction  above  described.  1'he 
3  used  in  these  specimen  roads,  which  were  rather  intended  to 
r  methods  than  to  prescribe  or  advocate  any  particular  variety 
one,  was  a  dolomite  (limestone)  of  excellent  quality,  which  has 

extensively  used  on  the  streets  and  boulevards  of  Chicago, 
ears  rapidly  under  heavy  traffic.  For  the  Telford  roads  it  has 
cient  hardness,  but  breaks  badly.  The  granite  furnished  by 
Hudson  River  Supply  Company  was  superior  to  the  limestone. 
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1,410 
285 

1,875 
815 

4,675 

6.100 

1,875 

815 

$5,685 

2,500 

420 

$7,600 

1,960 

1.175 

285 

$7,750 

1,585 

2,610 

1.565 

815 

$10,850 

1,585 
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Table  LXVII. 

quANTrnss  And  oobt  per  mils. 

Width  of  broken-stone  roadway 8  feet        12feet       lOfeet 

For  the  6-inch  macadam: 

Broken  stone,  cubic  yards 940 

Binder,  cubic  yards 156 

Total  cost  of  grading,  ditching,  and  of  mate- 
rial, rolling,  etc $8,050 

For  the  8-inch  macadam: 

Broken  stone,  cubic  yards 1,250 

Binder,  cubic  yards..... 210 

Total  cost $8,750 

For  the  Telford  road: 

Large  stones,  cubic  yards .r .     1,800 

Small  broken  stone,  cubic  yards 780 

Binder,  cubic  yards. .  156 

Cost $5,150 

Cost  of  subdrainage 1,585 

The  use  of  ordinary  field  stone  instead  of  the  regular  Telford 
stone  for  the  bottom  course  would  make  the  cost  less  by  from  $1000 
to  $1500  per  mile.  On  steep  grades  paved  gutters  would  be  required 
in  some  cases.  The  cost  of  these  are  not  included  in  the  aboYC 
estimates. 

772.  The  sidewalks  were  gravelled  to  the  depth  of  about  3 
inches  over  a  width  of  4  feet  along  the  centre  line,  and  the  remain- 
ing portions  on  either  side  of  this  footpath  were  sodded,  leaving 
room  for  planting  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  The  gravelled 
footpath  is  slightly  rounded. 

773.  In  estimating  quantities  of  material  an  excess  of  20  per 
cent  over  the  actual  compacted  thicknesses  is  allowed  for  the 
broken  stone  and  binders,  and  for  the  Telford  stone  an  allowance 
of  25  per  cent  is  made. 

The  estimates  of  cost  are  based  on  the  following  prices  per 
square  yard  of  completed  road,  including  the  cost  of  excavation : 

Table  LXVIII. 

6-inch  macadam ....  $0.65  per  square  yard. 

8-inch         "       ....     0.80    "       "         '' 

12-inch  Telford I.IO    "       "         " 

12'inch  field  stone...  0.90  "  "  « 
Tile  subdrain 0.30  per  lineal  foot. 
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774,  An  improved  construction  for  country  roads  was  also 
exhibited.  One  of  these  was  a  Telford  road  with  6  inches  of 
coarsg  stone^  4  inches  of  medium,  and  2  inches  of  crushed  stone. 
The  cost  for  a  16-foot  roadway  was  placed  at  $3000  per  mile  where 
the  cost  of  stone  is  $1.00  per  cubic  yard.  Another  road  was  built  of 
burnt  clay  with  a  6-inch  course  of  coarse  material,  4  inches  medium, 
and  2  inches  of  fine.  The  cost  of  a  15-foot  roadway  was  stated  at 
$2000  per  mile,  with  coal  for  fuel  not  exceeding  $2.00  per  ton. 
Burnt  clay  is  being  used  for  ballast  on  Western  railways,  but  is  a 
new  material  for  road  construction. 

776.  One  specimen  of  asphalt  paving  cut  from  a  pavement  in 
actual  use  for  over  six  years^  constructed  on  an  8-inch  bed  of  con- 
crete on  which  2i  inches  of  asphalt  were  placed.  The  travel  over 
this  pavement  had  been  204  tons  per  square  foot  per  day,  or  a  total 
of  495,720  tons.  The  cost,  with  five  years^  guaranty,  was  $2.90  per 
square  yard.  The  cost  of  repairs  during  the  second  five  years  has 
been  46  cents  per  square  yard. 

The  total  amount  of  Trinidad  asphalt  pavement  in  the  United 
States  is  781  miles. 

A  cement  and  gravel  paveufient  in  use  for  two  years  under 
heavy  traffic  was  also  shown. 

Specimens  of  wood  paving,  used  in  New  South  Wales,  made  of 
blocks  of  Black  Butt  or  Eucalyptus.  This  wood  is  very  dense  and 
heavy.     The  blocks  were  8^  x  6  X  2|  inches. 

COUNTRY   ROADS. 

776.  While  much  attention  and  study  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads  covered  or  paved  in  some  manner  with  hard 
materials,  little  has  been  bestowed  on  the  proper  construction  and 
maintenance  of  country  or  ordinary  roads.  In  a  country  embrac- 
ing the  great  area  of  the  United  States,  and  with  even  those 
States  but  thinly  settled  which  have  the  largest  population,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  the  near  future  any  uniform  and 
systematic  methods  of  location,  grading,  paving,  and  draining  of 
our  roads  will  be  adopted  as  have  been  in  those  European  states 
which,  covering  an  area  but  little  greater  than  one  of  our  largest 
States,  have  a  population  equal  or  nearly  so  to  that  of  all  of 
them,  and  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  gradually  properly  con- 
structed and  paved  or  broken-stone  roads  may  be  extended  from 
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one  or  mor#  centres  until  all  of  the  principal  county  and  State* 
roads  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  foreign  highways,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  a  great  many  years  the  large 
mass  of  our  people  must  put  up  with  what  are  called  dirt  roads. 
Therefore  the  proper  construction  and  maintenance  of  dirt  roads  is 
the  question  whose  solution  should  engage  the  thoughts  of  oar 
engineers  and  taxpayers.  At  present  both  time  and  money  are 
absolutely  thrown  away.  Our  country  roads  are  fairly  good  when 
the  weather  is  favorable,  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  Providence,  and 
not  to  our  labors  or  money  expended.  The  locations  are  bad, 
the  grades  are  so  steep  in  many  places  which  could  be  easily 
avoided,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  teams  to  ascend  them,  or 
to  hold  back  in  descending.  In  unfavorable  weather  they  are 
abominable  if  not  impassable;  and  on  such  roads,  up  to  date,  time 
and  money  have  been  wasted  sufficient  to  have  nearly  all  of  our 
roads  in  fair  condition  at  all  times,  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
up  to  the  best  standards. 

777.  However  much  of  the  wear  and  destruction  of  roads  may 
be  attributed  to  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  soil,  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  traffic,  the  kind  of  vehicles  employed, — two  or  four 
wheeled,  broad  or  narrow  tire,  wheels  of  large  or  small  diameter, 
relative  length  of  axles  between  front  and  rear  wheel  bearings,  etc., 
— ^we  can  safely  assert  that  the  most  potent  factor  among  the  many 
destructive  agencies  is  that  of  the  weather,  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  defective  drainage  or  no  drainage  at  all. 

778.  Effects  of  weather  are  manifested  in  the  rains,  strong,  dry 
winds,  and  the  expanding  and  contracting  influences  of  freezing 
and  thawing. 

779.  The  effects  of  the  rains  are  twofold :  (1)  They  wash  the 
surface;  (2)  they  soak  into  the  underlying  material  or  foundation. 
The  washing  of  the  surface  removes  the  binding  material,  cuts  the 
roadway  into  a  series  of  transverse  gutters  or  ruts  extending  to  the 
sides,  and  on  steep  down  grades  longitudinal  ruts  are  formed,  either 
of  which  results  is  destructive  of  the  roadway,  and  renders  it  un- 
safe for  travel.  Where  simple  gutters  or  drains  are  cut  on  the 
sides,  the  flow  of  water  widens  and  deepens  them,  encroaching 
upon  and  destroying  the  roadway — so  much  so  that  on  many  roads 
it  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  drive  along  them,  especially  after  dark, 
unless  familiar  with  the  conditions. 

The  water  may  reach  the  foundation  either  by  passing  through 
the  road  surface,  or  by  seeping  or  flowing  under  it  from  the  sides. 
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The  nearer  a  roadway  approaches  to  a  non-porous  surface  and  a 
porous  foundation  the  better  will  be  the  road.  If  the  surface  is 
free  of  water,  it  will  be  but  little  affected  by  the  action  of  frost.  A 
porous  foundation  allows  a  rapid  disappearance  of  any  water  reach- 
ing it  from  above  or  from  the  sides  by  either  sinking  downwards  or 
laterally,  provided  no  scouring  takes  place,  which,  however,  can  be 
readily  prevented  by  means  of  intercepting  drains  which  will  carry 
it  to  some  watercourse.  If  the  road  traverses  a  sandy  or  gravelly 
section,  no  large  or  heavy  stones,  no  extra  depth  of  stone,  and 
commonly  no  drains  are  required,  as  good  natural  drainage  will 
usually  exist;  and,  moreover,  a  damp  or  wet  sand  is  more  favorable 
for  traction  than  when  dry.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  foundation  is 
clay  or  loam,  any  water  that  reaches  it  will  remain  in  it.  It  will 
become  soft  and  result  in  the  disintegration  or  destruction  of  the 
surface.  In  such  soils  drains  must  be  placed  to  carry  off  the  water, 
or  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  it  all,  being  intercepted  by 
means  of  a  drain  excavated  on  the  up-hill  side,  and  transverse 
drains  under  the  surface  of  the  road-bed. 

As  the  water  washes  the  finer  or  binding  material  from  the  road 
surface,  it  is  desirable  that  all  water  falling  on  the  road  should  be 
shed  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  accumulation 
and  flow  over  any  portion  of  the  road.  On  grades  over  5  to  6  per 
cent  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  along  the  road 
for  a  considerable  distance  before  reaching  the  side  drains  or 
gutters,  resulting  in  ruts  or  gullies  in  the  road. 

If  the  natural  soil  is  sandy,  the  wear  and  solidity  of  the  road 
may  be  increased  by  covering  it  with  from  4  to  6  inches  of  clay  or 
loam,  upon  which  a  thin  layer  of  2  or  3  inches  of  rather  coarse 
gravel  is  placed.  The  clay  bed  should  be  formed  with  a  crown  of 
1  inch  per  foot.  Under  the  influence  of  rain  and  the  traffic  the 
,gravel  will  be  worked  into  the  clay,  forming  a  uniform,  compact 
mass,  which  will  resist  well  the  washing  or  scouring  effects  of  water. 
All  ruts  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  show  themselves. 

780.  Straw,  marsh-grass,  sorghum  waste,  and  the  like,  placed  on 
sandy  roads  will  prove  beneficial.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turnpike 
sandy  roads;  but  little  levelling  or  grading  is  necessary.  The 
growth  of  grass  and  trees  should  be  encouraged,  as  wet  sand  is 
better  than  dry. 

781.  Gravelly  soils  or  layers  of  gravel  on  either  a  sandy  or 
clayey  foundation  make  good  roads.  When  placed  on  a  sandy 
foundation,  a  layer  of  clay  should  be  used  with  it  as  above  de« 
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scribed;  when  used  on  a  clayey  foundation,  it  will  get  all  the  clay 
required.  Before  placing  the  layers  of  gravel  the  foundation 
should  be  rolled  and  properly  crowned.  Each  layer,  not  exceeding 
3  or  4  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  rolled  or  travelled  over,  after 
which  another  layer  may  be  placed  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  it  may  be  packed  from  the  bottom,  and  not  simply  compacted 
on  top  with  a  layer  of  loose  material  below. 

782.  Roads  on  clayey  soils  must  be  thoroughly  drained.  A 
crowning  of  1  inch  in  20  is  usually  suflBcient.  They  should  be 
ploughed  and  harrowed  so  as  to  make  the  surface  homogeneous  and 
uniform.  A  road  machine  can  be  made  to  do  good  work  if  properly 
handled,  but  is  likely  to  make  the  side  slopes  too  steep  with  a  ridge 
of  soft  earth  in  the  centre.  After  being  worked  and  shaped,  roll 
the  surface  well,  using  heavy  rollers.  The  surface  should  be  even, 
and  rolled  down  hard. 

783.  Drains, — When  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  level,  one 
drain  on  each  side  will  be  required.  In  many  cases  open  ditches 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  are,  of  course,  less  expensive.  If 
there  is  found  a  tendency  to  scour  in  the  ditches,  undermining 
its  sides,  the  only  remedy  is  to  pave  them  with  any  kind  of  rough 
stone  available.  Such  a  pavement  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
and  will  prove  ultimately  to  be  economical.  Sodding  will  answer 
the  same  purpose,  or  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  gutters  may  have 
grass-seed  sown  on  them.  The  gutters  in  such  cases  may  be  made 
rather  broad  and  shallow.  In  heavy,  stiff  soils  cross-drains  of 
broken  stone  covered  over  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  water 
passing  freely  to  the  side  drains,  and  in  some  cases  a  centre  drain 
may  be  required,  filled  with  broken  stone  and  covered  over.  Where 
a  centre  drain  is  required,  with  or  without  side  drains,  the  imper- 
vious soil  should  slope  towards  the  drain.  In  this  case  the  neces- 
sary rise  or  crowning  must  be  made  with  the  covering  material. 

Covered  drains  where  used  may  be  made  by  placing  rough  stone 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  which  should  be  from  2  to  3  or  more 
feet  deep,  or  common  tile  or  vitrified  pipes  laid  with  open  joints 
may  be  used.  Over  these  small  broken  stone  or  a  rather  coarse 
gravel  should  be  placed,  filling  the  trench  to  the  top.  The  pipe 
should  be  laid  true  to  the  proper  grade.  If  any  sag  occurs  it  will 
fill  up  and  choke  the  pipe.  These  drains  must  lead  to  some  water-* 
course  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  some  point  from  which  it 
will  flow  freely  and  readily  away  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  road. 

Ordinary  earth  roads  thus  constructed  will  amply  repay  all 
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money  expended  on  them,  and  will  secure  fairly  good  roads  through- 
oat  the  year.  The  first  cost  will  be  greater  than  that  now  expended 
in  what  is  called  opening  or  constructing  new  roads,  which  are  mere 
excuses  for  roads,  and  are  sources  of  endless  inconvenience,  discom- 
fort, and  expense,  and  prove  ultimately  more  costly  than  properly 
constructed  roads.  If  a  whole  road  or  system  of  roads  cannot  be 
properly  constructed  at  once,  let  at  least  a  part  of  it  be  so  con- 
structed. The  great  benefits  and  advantages  derived  will  soon 
convince  the  people  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  improve  all 
portions  rapidly. 

784.  Road  doverings. — The  above-described  road  constructions 
apply  principally  to  the  ordinary  or  dirt  roads,  but  thus  prepared 
they  are  in  good  shape  and  condition  for  a  covering  of  hard 
material.  This  covering  has  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  solid  and  impervious  surface,  thereby  keeping  the  water  from 
the  foundation  below,  and  also  of  forming  a  surface  which,  afford- 
ing a  good  and  firm  foothold  for  the  teams,  will,  by  its  smoothness, 
permit  loaded  vehicles  to  be  hauled  over  it  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  power. 

The  materials  which  may  be  employed  to  secure  a  water-tight 
and  solid  covering  are  gravel,  broken  stone,  and  stone  or  brick  pave- 
ments. The  material  to  be  used  should  be  selected  by  consider- 
ing the  volume  and  character  of  the  traffic  ;  the  comparative  cost, 
including  both  the  first  cost  of  construction  and  the  annual  and 
permanent  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance — the  latter  estimated 
against  the  interest  on  the  increased  cost  of  the  better  material  and 
methods  of  construction. 

Stone  or  brick  pavements  are  used  only  in  cities  or  in  very 
thickly  settled  districts.  For  country  roads  in  general  we  must 
rely  mainly  on  gravel  or  broken  stone,  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  but  little  opportunity  will  be  given  to  choose  between  the 
two,  as  both  will  not  be  found  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extended 
road  improvements. 

786.  If  gravel  is  hauled  in  carts  or  wagons,  and  simply  dumped 
on  a  roadway,  the  coarser  pieces  will  roll  down  to  the  outer  edges 
of  the  heap,  while  the  finer  will  collect  at  the  centre.  The  result 
will  be  a  roadway  wanting  in  uniformity,  both  as  regards  smooth- 
ness and  compactness.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  screen  the  mix- 
ture into  three,  or  at  any  rate  into  two,  grades.  The  larger  should 
be  spread  into  a  layer,  the  smaller  and  finer  into  a  layer  over  the 
first,  thereby  filling  the  voids  and  binding  the  whole  together;  and 
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if  this  is  then  well  rolled^  a  much  better  roadway  will  be  secured  at 
only  slightly  greater  cost. 

786.  Too  much  sand  is  a  disadvantage  rather  than  an  advan- 
tage in  the  gravel  for  road>making.  The  best  gravel  for  the  pur- 
pose consists  of  angular  fragments  of  stone  of  varying  sizes^  and  a 
fine  stone  dust,  with  a  small  quantity  of  clay,  in  the  shape  of  fine 
powder.  If  the  larger  stones  be  removed  entirely,  the  remaining 
materials,  if  properly  laid,  will  make  an  excellent  road  for  a  some- 
what light  traffic.  This  gravel  is  found  in  banks  more  or  less  diffi- 
cult to  work.  Of  the  rounded  water-washed  gravel,  that  which  has 
an  excess  of  quartz  in  any  shape  is  not  so  valuable,  as  it  is  very 
brittle,  and  does  not  give  a  good  bond. 

A  slaty  gravel  makes  a  better  road  than  the  harder  quartz,  as 
sufficient  powder  will  be  formed  by  the  action  of  wheels  to  bond 
the  whole  together  and  form  a  smooth  surface.  It  should  always 
be  recollected  that  in  order  to  make  a  good  road  of  gravel  it  must  be 
placed  in  layers,  the  sizes  of  the  pieces  in  each  layer  being  as  uni- 
form as  possible,  the  coarser  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  finest 
in  the  top  layer.  If  it  cannot  be  rolled,  then  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
all  ruts  filled  as  fast  as  they  may  be  formed;  for  if  the  mass  be- 
comes firm  and  compact,  with  ruts  existing,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
form  a  good,  even  surface. 

787.  For  broken-stone  roads,  stones  of  a  hard  and  tough  char- 
acter should  be  selected.  Hornblende-granite  or  syenite  makes  a 
good  road.  Some  of  the  conglomerates,  amygdaloids,  and  felsites 
are  suitable.  Slates,  sandstones,  schists,  and  the  like  have  but  little 
value  for  road-making  purposes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mica- 
ceous granites.  Trap-rock  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  good 
roads  better  than  any  other  kind  of  stone.  Any  of  the  above  are, 
however,  to  be  preferred  to  mud. 

788.  To  recapitulate:  First  make  a  firm  bed;  lay  the  stone  on 
this  in  layers,  each  separate  layer  composed  of  nearly  equal-sized 
fragments;  roll  each  layer;  use  stone-dust  or  good  gravel  for  a 
binder,  using  only  water  enough  to  facilitate  the  forcing  of  the  dust 
into  the  voids.  Do  not  use  any  clay  or  loam  with  the  stone,  as 
either  material  absorbs  water  and  destroys  the  bond,  and  makes 
mud  in  wet  weather  and  dust  in  dry  weather.  On  sandy  or  gravelly 
soil  the  layer  of  large  stone  at  the  bottom  may  be  omitted,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  use  as  thick  layers  of  the  smaller  stones.  This  may 
be  laid  direct  on  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  6  inches  with 
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good  results.     This  depth  must  depend  upon  the  kind  and  volume 
of  traflSc 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   ROADS  OVER  SWAMPS. 

789.  Many  soils  called  swampy  are  capable  by  proper  drainage 
of  becoming  firm.  This  may  be  effected  by  open  drains  or  subsoil 
drains,  conveying  the  water  to  some  near  watercourse,  or  carrying 
it  clear  of  the  section  to  be  drained. 

But  swamps  referred  to  in  this  place  are  not  supposed  to  admit 
of  such  treatment,  either  on  account  of  the  extensive  and  costly 
system  of  drains  required,  or  the  fact  that  they  are  but  little,  if  any, 
above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  watercourses,  and  are  conse- 
quently in  a  state  of  continuous  saturation,  often  to  an  unknown 
depth.  There  are  but  two  general  solutions  to  such  problems:  (1) 
To  construct  a  permanent  way,  regardless  of  the  cost,  similar  to 
that  required  for  railway  structures,  such  as  dumping  sand,  gravel, 
or  broken  stone  along  the  line,  until  a  firm  and  solid  roadway  is 
formed ;  or  the  construction  of  a  trestle-work.  (2)  To  construct 
some  form  of  road-bed,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  soft  and  yielding 
material,  spreading  the  bearing  surface  until  the  unit  pressure  is 
not  greater  than  the  bearing  resistance  of  the  material. 

This  can  be  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  (1)  By  the  simple 
corduroy-road,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  small  trees  or  logs,  as 
straight  as  can  be  obtained,  and  from  two  to  three  times  the  width 
between  the  wheels  in  length,  laid  close  together,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  road.  These  logs  may  be  round,  or,  if  of 
sufficient  size,  they  can  be  split  x  before  laying.  This  necessarily 
makes  a  rough  and  uneven  road-bed,  but  very  cheap,  when  suitable 
timber  is  convenient.  But  it  is  often  resorted  to  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  A  grillage  made  of  two  or  three  courses  of  different- 
sized  sticks,  carefully  laid  and  bound  together,  can  be  built  into  a 
fairly  good  road-bed,  and  if  covered  with  brush  or  marsh-grass,  over 
which  is  placed  a  layer  of  dirt,  a  very  satisfactory  road  can  be  con- 
structed. 

In  many  of  the  extensive  swamps  of  the  Southern  States  the 
swamp  is  covered  with  a  crust  or  matting  of  roots  of  the  cane  or 
undergrowth.  This  crust  is  capable  of  bearing  considerable  loads 
when  distributed  over  logs,  planks,  or  even  brush.  The  surface, 
however,  is  uncertain  and  treacherous,  owing  to  weak  spots  or 
places  in  the  crust;  but  with  a  little  care  almost  any  of  the  above- 
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mentioned  expedients  will  enable  vehicles  to  pass  over  in  safety. 
A  very  satisfactory,  convenient,  and  cheap  method  is  adopted  in 
the  swamps  around  and  near  Mobile.  A  number  of  sawmills  have 
been  established  on  the  river-bank,  access  to  which  has  been  made 
safe  and  convenient,  both  for  highways  and  branch  railways,  by 
spreading  a  broad  layer  of  sawdust  and  other  mill-waste  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  more  feet.  This  forms  a  springy,  and  rather  spongy 
road-bed,  but  will  carry  safely  heavy  loads  at  slow  speeds.  The 
sawdust  gradually  sinks  into  the  swamp,  and  requires  refilling  on 
top  to  maintain  the  grade.  It  seems  to  keep  constantly  wet,  absorb- 
ing and  drawing  up  the  water  from  the  marshy  soil.  The  material 
will  doubtlessly  on  this  account  be  durable.  The  construction 
costs  little  beyond  that  of  hauling  the  sawdust  from  the  mills. 

In  the  West  piles  of  logs  are  placed  at  intervals  on  the  swamp 
and  burnt  to  charcoal,  which  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  and  has  been  found  to  give  a  good, 
durable  road-bed. 

It  would  seem  always  economical  and  safer  to  place  a  layer  of 
logs  or  waste  planks  directly  on  the  swamp,  covering  this  with 
small  brush  or  marsh-grass,  and  upon  this  placing  the  covering 
material,  whether  earth,  charcoal,  or.  sawdust,  as  this  will  prevent 
extended  and  unequal  sinking  in  places,  thereby  destroying  or 
materially  impairing  the  road-bed. 

790.  Paved  Roads, — Simply  for  convenience,  the  term  paved 
roads  will  include  all  kinds  of  roads  upon  which  any  kind  of  cov- 
ering, to  obtain  a  smooth,  hard,  and  firm  road  surface,  is  placed, 
without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  materials  or  methods  of 
construction;  that  is,  as  distinguished  from  the  common  or  dirt 
roads  already  described.  The  earthy  material  in  those  cases  was 
used  to  form  the  road-bed  or  surface.  Now  we  are  to  consider  these 
same  and  other  materials  simply  as  forming  a  foundation  ujwn 
which  to  place  and  support  the  road  covering. 

Macadam  and  Gravel  Roads, — Although  broken-stone  and 
gravel  roads  may  be  used  either  for  city  or  country  purposes,  they 
are  now  about  the  only  kinds  of  covering  that  are  used  for  country 
roads,  and  will  therefore  be  described  under  the  head  of  Country 
Roads. 

791.  Foundations. — Whatever  may  be  the  covering  or  road- 
surfacing  material,  and  whatever  may  be  the  cost  of  this  surfacing, 
roads  possessing  permanence,  stability,  and  cheapness  of  mainte- 
nance can  only  be  secured  by  means  of  good  foundations.     With 
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these  secured  the  condition  of  the  road  surface  will  depend  upon  the 
material  used  and  the  manner  of  placing  it.  The  following  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  be  complied  with  in  forming  good  foun- 
dations: 

(1)  The  entire  removal  of  all  vegetable,  perishable,  and  soft  and 
weather-worn  materials. 

(2)  The  thorough  compacting,  by  rolling  or  otherwise,  of  the 
bed  of  natural  soil  thus  prepared,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  and  firm 
bed,  conforming  more  or  less  closely  to  the  transverse  curve  of  the 
finished  road-bed. 

(3)  Efficient  surface  drainage,  and  when  necessary  subsurface 
drainage. 

The  labor,  cost,  and  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  above  con- 
ditions, and  necessary  modifications  of  them,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  character  of  the  natural  soil. 

Sand  and  gravel  soils  which  permit  of  the  free  passage  of  water 
present  no  difficulty  and  require  no  precautions  beyond  those 
already  described  for  sand  roads.  They  give  naturally  secure  and 
solid  foundations. 

Clayey  soils,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  mixed  soils  which  retain 
water,  offer  the  greatest  difficulties.  And  although,  when  prop- 
erly surfaced  and  compacted,  fairly  good  broken-stone  roads  may 
be  secured  by  sufficiently  draining  the  clay  bed  by  means  of  open 
transverse  tile-drains  or  even  shallow  trenches  filled  with  broken 
stone,  leading  with  sufficient  slope  into  the  side  ditches,  .and 
the  bed  then  covered  with  layers  of  broken  stone,  yet  the  best 
roads  on  a  clay  bed  can  only  be  secured  by  excavating  to  a  depth  of 
18  to  20  inches  below  the  finished  road  surface,  and  placing  over 
this  a  layer  of  sand,  shells,  slag,  cinders,  etc.,  of  such  thickness  as 
will  permit  of  the  road  covering,  after  being  rolled  or  compacted, 
bringing  the  whole  to  the  proper  surface.  The  bed,  the  filling,  or 
foundation  and  covering  should  all  be  compacted  separately.  With 
many  if  not  all  of  these  filling  materials  more  or  less  water  will 
find  its  way  to  the  clay  bed,  and  to  that  extent  offer  the  same  ob- 
jection as  to  placing  the  broken  stone  directly  on  the  clay.  But 
when  placed  in  layers  of  not  over  4  inches  in  thickness  and  rolled, 
three  such  layers  will  reduce  under  10-ton  rollers  to  8  inches,  the 
compactness  thus  secured,  especially  with  slag,  will  retard  the  flow 
of  water  through  them  and  the  working  up  of  the  slag  into  the  layer, 
both  of  which  conditions  will  occur  if  only  broken  stones  of  usual 
sizes  are  placed  on  the  bed. 
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However,  on  country  roads,  either  the  broken  stone  will  be  laid 
directly  on  the  clay,  or  at  best  an  intermediate  layer  of  sand,  slag, 
cinders,  etc.,  only  will  be  available  in  certain  localities.  With  effi- 
cient drainage  fairly  good  roads  can  be  secured  in  either  case, 
especially  the  latter. 

792.  Broken-stone  Roads. — There  are  two  general  types  of 
broken-stone  roads,  namely,  the  telf ord  and  macadam.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  foundation-bed  is  essentially  the  same  in  both. 

Telford  Road. — Upon  a  graded  bed  a  layer  of  stone  about  8 
inches  in  thickness  is  laid  by  band.  The  stones  are  set  on  the  largest 
face,  and  with  the  longest  dimension  transversely  to  the  line  of 
road,  the  breadth  of  the  upper  edge  not  being  over  4  inches.  The 
open  spaces  between  the  stones  are  filled  with  chips,  forced  in  tightly 
with  a  light  hammer.  This  forms  a  solid  stone  course  over  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  surface,  the  upper  surface  of  which  has  the 
proper  convexity.  In  the  telford  proper  this  curve  is  obtained  by 
using  thicker  stones  near  the  centre,  getting  thinner  towards  the 
sides,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  base  is  thus  covered,  the  crowning 
being  about  4  inches  in  the  breadth  of  15  feet  from  the  centre. 
The  middle  18  feet  of  the  roadway  is  covered  with  hard  stones  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches.  First  a  layer  of  4  inches  is  laid  and  opened  to 
traffic.  After  this  has  been  compacted  by  vehicles  and  horses,  ruts 
being  filled  as 'formed,  the  second  layer  of  2  inches  is  placed. 
These  stones  are  broken  as  nearly  cubical  as  possible,  and  the  largest 
dimension  not  over  2^  inches.  On  each  side  of  the  middle  18  feet  a 
filling  of  broken  stone  or  gravel  is  placed ;  the  thickness  of  this  is 
regulated  so  that  the  total  crowning  will  be  6  inches.  Over  the 
entire  surface  thus  formed  is  spread  a  layer  of  clean  gravel  1^ 
inches  thick,  which  serves  as  a  binder.  A  half  section  of  such  a 
road  is  seen  in  Fig.  298(a).  There  is  much  labor  and  expense 
connected  with  the  construction  of  this  type  of  road. 

A  modified  form  of  this  road  is  constructed  by  placing  on  the 
large  stone  layer  a  course  of  stones  not  exceeding  3  inches  in  size, 
and  rolled.  This  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand  \  inch  thick,  and 
rolled;  over  this  a  layer,  of  stones  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  any 
dimension,  about  4  inches  thick  is  placed  and  rolled;  this  is  fol- 
lowed with  another  layer  of  sand,  also  rolled;  and  finally  another 
layer  of  clean,  sharp  sand  is  laid  and  rolled  until  a  firm  smooth 
surface  is  obtained.     The  surplus  sand  is  then  swept  off. 

793.  The  Modern  Macadam  Road  is  constructed  as  just  de- 
.scribed  for  the  modem  telford  road,  omitting  the  lower  course  of 
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large  stone^  the  total  depth  of  broken  stone  varying  from  4  to  12 
inches  in  thickness^  laid  and  rolled  in  layers  as  described. 

Among  the  advantages  of  broken-stone  roads  of  any  kind  may 
be  mentioned — 


Pigs.  298. 

(1)  Comparatively  low  first  cost;  (2)  freedom  from  noise;  (3) 
easy  traction  when  in  good  condition;  (4)  good  foothold  for 
animals. 

Among  the  defects  (1)  muddy  in  wet  weather;  (2)  dusty  in  dry 
weather;  (3)  difficulty  of  keeping  the  surface  clean;  (4)  and  rela- 
tively high  cost  of  maintenance. 

Broken-stone  roads,  whether  telford  or  macadam,  when  placed 
directly  on  a  clay  soil,  are  likely  to  become  rather  poor  roads  on 
account  of  the  surface  water  reaching  the  clay.  The  mud  thus 
formed  will  be  certain  to  rise  and  fill  the  voids,  the  stones  settling 
and  sinking  into  the  clay.  Much  of  the  stone  will  be  reduced  to  a 
powder  under  the  traffic,  thus  forming  mud  in  wet  weather  and 
dust  in  dry  weather.  But  by  carefully  observing  the  rules  already 
given  the  macadam  road  will  be  found  satisfactory  for  country 
roads.  If  a  layer  of  sand  or  gravel  is  placed  over  the  clay,  while 
adding  to  the  cost,  it  will  go  a  long  way  in  giving  excellent  results. 
The  broken  stone  should  not  be  screened.  The  hardest  stones  are 
not  the  best :  a  judicious  mixture  of  hard  and  soft  stones  are  pre- 
ferred. The  binding  sand  or  gravel  should  contain  no  loam  or 
clay.  The  stones  should  not  be  too  large.  Too  much  binding 
material  and  an  excessive  amount  of  water  in  rolling  are  injurious. 
Thorough  rolling  is  essential.  (See  Figs.  298  (b)  and  {c),  transverse 
sections.) 

794.  Quality  of  (he  Stones, — It  may  be  stated  generally,  that 
for  country  roads  the  stones  used  will  necessarily  be  of  the  kinds 
and  qualities  found  in  the  locality,  and  that,  whether  good  or  bad,. 
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the  roads  will  be  benefited  by  the  judicioas  and  liberal  nse  of  them, 
though  giving  only  a  poor  equivalent  for  the  labor  and  money 
expended  in  many  cases.  When,  however,  a  choice  is  made,  the 
stones  should  be  hard  and  tough,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  dis- 
integrating action  of  the  weather. 

The  hardest  stones  are  not  necessarily  the  best.  Igneous  and 
siliceous  stones,  though  hard  and,  it  may  be,  tough,  do  not  consoli- 
date well,  the  sandy  material  produced  by  rolling  or  by  the  traffic 
having  little  value  as  a  binder.  With  limestones,  while  neither  so 
hard  nor  tough,  the  rolling  or  traffic  produces  a  material  possessing 
good  qualities  as  a  binder.  Such  roads,  with  good  construction 
and  proper  cross-section,  vrill  be  practically  impervious  to  water, 
will  not  disintegrate  so  rapidly,  and  will  wear  better  than  many 
harder  varieties  of  stone.  A  hard  stone  without  toughness  will  be 
so  brittle  that  it  crushes  to  powder  under  heavy  loads. 

Basalt  or  trap  and  granites  of  the  best  quality — that  is,  the 
syenites — are  considered  the  most  efficient  rocks  and,  ultimately, 
the  most  economical.  Granites  containing  much  mica  and  gneiss 
break  up  and  wear  away  rapidly.  "  The  carboniferous  and  transi- 
tion limestones  are  fairly  durable,  and  make  smooth  and  pleasant 
roads  for  light  traffic  and  pleasure  drives.  The  quartzose  grits 
and  siliceous  grits  mixed  with  limestones  form  excellent  roads." 
Slates  make  an  inferior  road :  they  either  crumble  and  disintegrate, 
or  form  mud. 

Eiver  and  field  stone  have  been  used.  They  make,  usually,  a 
rough  road,  and  wear  irregularly. 

795.  The  rock  is  broken  for  road  purposes  either  by  hand  or 
by  machinery.  The  fragments  should  be  as  nearly  cubical  as  pos- 
sible. The  greatest  dimension  for  granite  or  trap  stones  should 
not  exceed  1^  inches;  for  limestone,  2  inches.  The  smaller-sized 
stones  compact  better,  require  less  binding  material,  and  form  a 
smoother  surface.     All  sizes  below  the  maximum  are  admissible. 

Hand-broken  stones  are  much  better  in  many  respects;  but  the 
great  saving  in  cost  and  the  increased  daily  output  have  led  to  the 
extended  use  of  crushing-machines.  The  two  general  types  of 
crushers  are:  (1)  Those  which  crush  the  stone  against  a  fixed 
block  by  blows  or  pressure  from  a  hinged  lip  or  arm,  such  as  the 
Blake  crusher,  of  which  there  are  many  designs;  and  (2)  by  a 
crushing  or  grinding  pressure  between  a  hollow  conical  surface  in 
which  turns  a  solid  mass  of  iron  having  ribbed  or  corrugated 
surfaces,  such  as  the  Gates  crusher.     The  cost  of  crushers  varies 
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from  $200  to  $7000,  according  to  capacity  and  steam-power  re- 
quired. The  price  of  any  required  crusher  can  be  readily  obtained 
from  the  manufacturer. 

796.  The  cost  of  quarrying  and  crushing  stone  varies  greatly, 
according  to  kind,  quality,  and  lay  of  stone  in  the  quarry,  and  may 
be  taken  as  extreme  limits  at  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  cubic  yard. 
Cost  of  hauling  must  be  added. 

797.  The  quantity  of  broken  stone  required  per  unit  of  length 
varies  with  the  width  of  the  road  and  thickness  or  depth  of  cover- 
ing. The  width  varies  from  8  to  60  feet,  the  thickness  from  4  to 
16  inches.  This  depends  upon  the  traffic  and  grade  of  road.  For 
grades  flatter  than  1  in  100,  10  inches  thick;  from  1  to  4  per  100, 
8  inches;  and  over  4  in  100,  6  inches;  many  roads  having  only  a 
thickness  of  4  inches  of  broken  stone.  Over  such  roads  loads  aver- 
aging 6000  pounds  have  been  hauled,  and  ordinary  teams  hauling 
a  net  load  of  3000  pounds. 

In  other  cases  from  4  to  6  inches  have  not  proved  satisfactory. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  bad  construction,  unrolled  and  undrained 
foundation-beds,  and  unrolled  stone  layers.  Layers  of  such  thick- 
nesses on  sand  beds  or  good  layers  of  sand  or  gravel  over  the  natu- 
ral soil  will  provide  a  fine  and  lasting  surface. 

The  thickness  of  covering  is  that  after  compacting  and  rolling. 
The  volume  after  rolling  may  be  taken  at  from  two  thirds  to  three 
fourths  of  the  loose  volume.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone  required  to  give  a  finished  road  9 
inches  in  thickness,  the  unrolled  thickness  will  be  f  X  9  =  12  inches. 
A  road-bed  16  feet  wide  would  require  16  cubic  feet  per  foot  of 
length,  or  16  X  5280  ^  27  =  3130  cubic  yards  per  mile.  Or  divide 
36  by  the  thickness  (ff  =  3),  this  dves  the  number  of  square  yards 

covered  by  one  cubic  yard,  or  per  mile =  9390  square 

yards,  and  ■•^^  =  3130  cubic  yards.  The  finished  road  will 
contain  about  2350  cubic  yards,  including  the  necessary  quantity 
of  binding  material,  which  will  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  this 
volume.  Whether  this  is  the  crushed  stone  itself  or  is  added  in 
the  form  of  sand  or  gravel  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  stone, 
manner  of  breaking,  etc.  If  sand  or  gravel  is  to  be  added,  it 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  stone,  but,  after  rolling  a  layer  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  stone,  it  is  spread  over  the  layer  and  rolled 
into,  aided  by  the  use  of  brooms  and  water. 

798.  The  binding  material  is  essential  to  the  proper  consolida- 
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tion  of  the  broken  stone^  and  necessary  to  secure  an  impervious, 
firm,  and  stable  surface.  A  little  clay  or  earth  is  sometimes  used, 
with  sand  or  fine  gravel  binders.  An  excess  of  clay  is  sure  to  form 
mud  and  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  binder.  Water,  when  applied, 
should  be  by  the  use  of  a  sprinkler. 

799.  Rolling  saves  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  vehicles.  Al- 
though after  long  use  a  fairly  good  consolidation  may  be  effected 
by  the  traffic,  yet  such  roads  will  become  soft  and  muddy  in  wet 
weather  and  dusty  in  dry  weather.  While  to  a  certain  extent  this 
will  be  the  case  when  rolled,  these  effects  are  greatly  reduced. 
Rollers  are  made  varying  from  3  to  20  tons  in  weight.  Such  rollers 
cost  from  1150  to  $100  per  ton  of  weight.  A  10-ton  roller  weighs 
only  about  450  pounds  per  linear  inch,  whereas  the  weights  from 
wheels  of  vehicles  may  be  as  much  as  800  to  1000  pounds  per  inch. 
This  indicates  the  advantage  of  heavy  rollers. 

Steam-rollers  are  preferable  to  those  drawn  by  teams.  Steam- 
rollers are  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  enable  more  rapid  construction, 
require  less  stone,  and  give  a  better  road  surface.  Rollers  with  one 
ribbed  roller  in  front,  followed  by  a  roller  with  a  smooth  surface, 
are  effective,  and  better  than  those  commonly  used. 

The  rolling  of  broken-stone  roads  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  layers  should  be  about  4^  inches  thick.  The  sides  should  be 
first  rolled,  and  made  so  firm  that  when  the  rollers  pass  over  the 
crown  or  centre  the  spreading  of  the  stones  laterally  will  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  compacting  more  effectively  secured.  The  rolling 
should  be  continued  until  the  stones  cease  to  creep  or  sink  under 
the  roller,  and  the  surface  is  smooth  and  hard.  Cost  of  rolling 
varies  from  2  to  14  cents  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of  telford 
roads  varies  from  19000  to  $12,000  per  mile;  the  cost  of  macadam 
roads  from  13000  to  $5000  per  mile.  The  cost  per  square  foot  of 
surface  varies  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  for  macadam  and  $1.70 
for  telford. 

800.  Wear  of  Broken-stone  Roads. — The  wear  of  poorly  con- 
structed roads  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  caflnot  properly  be 
charged  to  maintenance.  The  deterioration  of  roads  arises  from 
three  main  causes — action  of  atmosphere,  wheels,  and  horses'  feet, 
the  latter  being  the  greatest  and  the  former  the  least.  It  varies 
with  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  traffic  for  roads  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  kind  of  materials.  The  new 
material  required  annually  is  on  an  average  about  70  cubic  yards 
per  mile,  caused  by  legitimate  wear  only.     Before  applying  new 
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iterial  the  old  surface  should  be  broken  in  shallow  transverse 
>0Ye8,  not  over  2  inches  deep,  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  6  inches, 
3  new  layer  spread  and  then  rolled.  Wet  or  damp  weather  is  the 
3t  time  to  repair,  but  when  water  is  convenient  any  but  cold  or 
lezing  weather  is  suitable. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  will  vary  from  6  to  50  cents  per  square 
rd  per  annum. 

The  rise  of  crowning  of  broken-stone  roads  is  about  1  in  60. 

Cross-sections  of  broken-stone  roads,  with  several  kinds  of  side 
lins,  are  shown  in  Figs.  298  (a),  (b),  and  (c). 

800^.  Gravel  Roads. — Road  coverings  of  gi*avel  make  good  and 
Ticeable  roads.  The  same  remarks  apply  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
n  of  the  gravel  as  were  made  in  regard  to  broken  stone — namely, 
at  kind  of  gravel  found  in  the  locality  will  have  to  be  used  in  the 
astruction  of  roads,  even  though  but  a  poor  equivalent  for  the 
)ney  expended  be  obtained.  Rounded  gravel,  such  as  is  obtained 
)m  seashores  or  rivers,  does  not  make  a  good  road,  even  when 
xed  with  the  usual  binding  material,  as  no  efficient  mechanical 
Id  or  bond  can  be  made  and  maintained  throughout  the  mass, 
ch  a  surface  is  loosened  and  the  pieces  worked  out  both  by  the 
tion  of  the  traffic  and  the  weather.  If,  however,  about  one  half 
is  gravel  is  broken  into  angular  fragments  and  mixed  with  the 
ler  half,  and  this  mixture  with  about  one  eighth  of  its  volume  of 
ty,— sand  is  unsuitable, — ^the  mass  can  be  well  compacted  and  a 
[>d  road  obtained. 

Pit  gravel  usually  contains  too  much  earthy  matter,  and  re- 
ires  screening  through  a  netting  of  small  meshes  to  get  rid  of  a 
rtion  of  the  earthy  material,  and  all  pieces  over  about  1^  inches 

diameter  should  be  either  broken  or  removed  by  means  of  a 
een  with  large  meshes. 

A  ferruginous  clay  is  considered  the  best  binding  material.  Clay 
wet  weather  forms  mud,  and  in  dry  weather  cracks,  resulting  in 
oose  surface. 

Constructing  Gravel  Roads. — The  soil  must  be  excavated, 
led,  and  otherwise  prepared  by  sufficient  provision  for  drainage, 

already  described.  Then  a  layer  of  the  prepared  gravel,  not 
dv  4  inches  in  thickness,  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  proper 
ath,  and  rolled  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  2  tons,  having 
veight  per  linear  inch  of  150  pounds  or  more.     The  rolling  should 

continued  until  the  gravel  ceases  to  creep  or  rise  in  front  of  the 
Her.     The  surface  should  be  moistened  by  sprinkling  in  advance 
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of  the  roller.  It  is  not  well  to  use  too  much  water.  Successive 
layers  are  thus  treated  until  the  proper  thickness  is  obtained.  It 
is  not  recommended  to  place  layers  of  stones  having  large  dimen- 
sions at  the  bottom  and  smaller  sizes  in  the  top.  Each  layer  before 
rolling  should  be  a  mixture  of  the  several  sizes. 

Tlie  repairs  of  gravel  roads  should  be  kept  up  continuously, 
filling  ruts  when  first  formed  by  raking  any  loose  gravel  into  them. 
When  new  material  is  added  it  is  better  to  apply  it  in  thin  layers  of 
2  to  2 A  inches  than  in  one  thick  layer. 

Gravel  roads  cost  from  15  to  75  cents  per  square  yard,  which  will 
be  from  $700  to  $2000  per  mile,  according  to  width  of  road,  etc. 


EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THE   HUDSON   COUNTY   BOULEVARD. 

801.  Fills, — All  fills  shall  be  made  with  good,  clean  material,  and 
shall  be  deposited  in  layers,  the  full  width  of  the  portion  of  the 
road,  not  exceeding  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  compacted  by  horses 
and  vehicles  before  placing  another  layer.  The  best  material  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  top  layer. 

Excavation  and  Surfacing. — Where  there  is  a  surplus  of  clayey 
soil  in  excavations,  a  supply  of  clean  sand  or  gravel  shall  be  pro- 
vided, of  sMitable  quality  for  paving,  and  shall  be  mixed  with  the 
clayey  surface  as  directed. 

Where  there  is  no  curbing  the  side  slopes  shall  be  1^  to  I. 

Rolling, — The  surface  of  the  roadway  shall  be  rolled  thoroughly 
with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  one  gross  ton  for  each  foot  of 
width  of  face. 

All  soft  or  low  places  shall  be  brought  up  to  proper  surface  in 
thin  layers,  well  rolled.  The  whole  surface  of  the  road  shall  pre- 
sent when  finished  a  hard,  smooth,  uniform  surface,  over  any  part 
of  which  water  will  flow  readily  toward  the  gutters. 

Pipe  Culverts  may  be  either  of  the  best  vitrified  salt-glazed 
pipe,  socket-jointed,  sound,  smooth,  and  perfect  in  shape,  and  laid 
on  H-inch  plank  to  true  line  and  grades.  Joints  to  be  filled  with 
best  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  one  cement  and  one  sand,  each 
joint  wiped  and  pointed  inside  and  out.  Or  cast-iron  pipes  are  to 
be  used  when  too  near  the  surface,  for  the  full  protection  of  the 
vitrified  pipe. 

Box  Culverts  to  be  built  of  good,  sound  stone  when  required. 
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€overing-8tones  not  less  than  6  inches  thick,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  bear  a  foot  on  each  side  wall. 

Waterways  to  be  paved  with  spalls  or  cobblestones. 

Blind  Drains. — Where  subsoil  drainage  is  required  the  drains 
shall  consist  of  large  and  clean  spalls,  the  larger  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  topped  off  with  the  smaller  stones,  over  which  is 
placed  a  layer  of  gait  hay  or  small  brush,  over  which  is  to  be 
rammed  the  back  filling. 

Paving  Gutters.— Where  there  is  danger  of  wash  the  gutters 
shall  be  paved  with  Belgian  blocks  of  stone.  They  shall  be  paved 
4  feet  wide  with  curb,  and  6  feet  without  curb.  Where  curb  is  set 
the  surface  of  the  paving  shall  conform  to  the  section  of  the  road, 
and  abut  against  the  curb.  Where  no  curb  is  set,  the  paving  shall 
be  turned  up  for  2  feet  of  its  width  on  the  slope.  The  trenches  are 
to  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  below  finished  grade,  and 
filled  with  clean,  sharp  sand  or  gravel,  upon  which  the  blocks  are 
to  be  bedded  and  well  rammed.  After  laying  and  ramming  the 
blocks  a  layer  of  clean,  sharp  sand  or  gravel  shall  be  spread  over 
the  paving,  and  all  interstices  well  filled. 

Curbs. — Curbs  shall  be  of  the  best  bluestone,  not  less  than  4  feet 
long,  20  inches  deep,  and  of  a  uniform  width  of  5  inches.  The 
ends  shall  be  dressed  to  the  depth  of  1  foot,  so  that  the  joints  shall 
not  exceed  f  inch. 

Preparifig  Suhgrade  for  Paving. — The  street  for  the  full 
width  between  outside  gutter-lines  (except  the  space  16  feet  wide 
in  the  middle)  shall  be  excavated  to  a  subgrade  which,  when 
properly  rolled  and  compacted,  shall  be  parallel  to  and  12  inches 
below  grade-line  of  the  cross-section  of  the  finished  roadway. 

All  soft  or  spongy  places  developed  shall  be  removed,  and  their 
places  filled  with  good  material.  The  subgrade  surface  shall  be 
rolled  thoroughly  with  a  roller  weighing  not  less  than  one  gross 
ton  for  each  foot  of  width  of  face.  If  necessary  to  consolidate  and 
pack  the  surface,  it  shall  be  sprinkled  in  advance  of  the  roller.  Ko 
ploughing  will  be  allowed  within  4  inches  of  the  subgrade. 

Telford  Foundation. — The  telford  foundation  shall  consist  of 
sound,  hard,  and  durable,  frost-proof  quarry  stone,  and  shall  be 
from  8  to  9  inches  deep,  4  to  8  inches  wide,  and  6  to  14  inches  long. 
They  shall  be  laid  by  hand,  with  their  broadest  edges  down  and 
longest  side  across  the  road,  on  the  subgrade  as  prepared,  the 
courses  breaking  joints.  Between  adjoining  telford  and  gravel  or 
earth  driveway,  a  line  of  stones  10  inches  deep,  shall  be  laid  parallel 
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to  the  curb-lines.  These  stones,  the  telf  ord  paving,  are  to  bo  wedged 
tightly  with  smaller  stones  until  the  whole  surface  is  firmly  wedged 
together.  All  projecting  points  and  edges  are  to  be  broken  off 
with  hammers,  so  that  the  top  of  the  pavement  shall  present  a 
fairly  smooth  and  regular  surface.  This  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled 
with  a  steam-roller  weighing  not  less  than  15  tons,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  firmly  bedded  into  the  earth  subway. 

Macddamizmg. — Upon  this  telf  ord  foundation  shall  be  spread 
a  layer  of  close-grained  trap-rock,  broken  to  uniform  size,  not 
wider  than  2^  inches  in  any  dimension.  The  stone  must  be 
free  from  dirt  or  dust,  and  broken  into  fairly  uniform  and  regular 
cubes.  This  layer  shall  be  thoroughly  rolled  with  the  roller  above 
described  for  the  telford  foundation.  It  shall  be  sprinkled  in  ad- 
vance of  the  roller.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  must  be  such  that 
when  rolled  and  compacted  its  upper  surface  shall  be  1^  inches  be- 
low  the  surface  of  the  finished  roadway.  Upon  this  shall  be  spread 
a  layer  of  stone  of  the  same  quality,  of  fairly  uniform  size,  not  over 
1^  inches  on  any  edge.  This  layer  is  to  be  rolled  with  the  same 
roller,  clean,  coarse  trap-rock  screening,  which  would  pass  through 
a  1-inch  screen  being  spread  evenly  in  front  of  the  roller,  and 
copiously  sprinkled  in  such  quantity  as  shall  be  necessary  to  fill 
all  the  interstices  in  the  broken  stone. 

The  rolling  and  sprinkling  shall  continue,  more  stone  being 
added  if  necessary  until  the  upper  layer  has  become  thoroughly 
compacted,  and  its  surface  at  the  proper  cross-section  and  grade  for 
the  finished  roadway.  Upon  this  surface  shall  be  spread  a  layer  of 
fine  screening,  which  when  rolled  shall  be  one  half  inch  in  thick- 
ness, which  shall  be  thoroughly  wetted  and  rolled  until,  by  the 
continued  use  of  water,  a  wave  is  produced  before  the  roller. 

Gravel  or  Earthen  Driveways, — The  space  16  feet  wide  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway  shall  be  excavated  to  a  subgrade  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  bottom.  If  the  bottom  be  of  good  ma- 
terial the  subgrade  shall  be  4  inches  below  the  grade  of  the  finished 
road  section.  If  the  bottom  be  soft  or  spongy  the  subgrade  will  be 
made  8  inches  below  the  grade  of  finished  road  section.  In  the 
latter  case  the  material  excavated  shall  be  replaced  by  a  layer  of 
sand  or  shale  mixture,  which  formed  the  top-dressing  of  the  road- 
bed as  graded  under  former  contract,  or  by  a  layer  of  other  good, 
firm  material,  well  rolled  and  compacted  to  ultimate  resistance  by 
a  roller  of  the  same  weight  as  specified  for  rolling  the  subgrade  of 
the  telford  foundation.     The  top  of  said  layer,  when  rolled,  shall 
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be  4  inches  below  the  finished  grade  surface.  The  subgrade^  in 
good  material,  shall  also  be  rolled  by  the  same  roller  to  ultimate 
resistance. 

This  forming  of  the  subgrade  of  centre  roadway  shall  proceed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  laying  of  the  telford  foundation,  and  care 
shall  be  taken  that  the  earth  shall  be  Tifell  packed  and  compacted 
against  the  outer  line  of  stones  in  the  foundation.  Where  the  bot- 
tom shall  require  subdrainage  the  telford  foundation  shall  be  con- 
tinued beneath  the  centre  roadway,  across  the  whole  road.  Where 
this  is  done  a  layer  of  hard-pan  shall  be  spread  over  the  top  of  the 
telford  foundation,  2  inches  thick,  and  well  rolled. 

Top-dressing  of  Centre  Roadways. — The  top-dressing  of  centre 
roadway  shall  consist  of  Shark  River  gravel  or  Boa  Hook  gravel, 
containing  no  stone  over  1  inch  in  any  direction.  But  if  this  last 
shall  be  used,  20  per  cent  of  pure  clay,  free  from  loam  or  vegetable 
mould,  shall  be  thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed  with  it,  before  spread- 
ing, as  a  binder.  The  gravel  roadway  shall  be  sprinkled  and  rolled 
in  layers  of  2  inches  by  the  same  roller  used  for  rolling  the  mac- 
adam, until  the  whole  surface  shall  present  a  smooth,  even  cross- 
section  from  gutter  to  gutter.  (See  Eiigineering  Record^  April  19, 
1894.) 

ART.  XLVIIlA. 
CITY  STREETS. 

802.  The  same  construction  and  pavements  of  city  streets 
apply  equally  to  suburban  roads;  and  while  macadam  or  gravel 
roads  may  be  used  in  cities  on  streets  only  subjected  to  light  traffic, 
greater  care  is  taken  in  preparing  the  natural  soil,  better  stone  is 
selected,  and  occasionally  special  methods  and  materials  are  used 
to  secure  a  firm,  smooth,  and  impervious  covering.  Otherwise  the 
construction  of  such  roads  for  cities  is  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed for  country  roads. 

803.  Concrete  pavements  may  be  classed  as  macadam  with 
cement  mortar  as  a  binding  material.  No  special  difference  ex- 
ists between  this  and  ordinary  concrete.  On  a  good  well  surfaced 
and  rolled  bed  a  thickness  of  from  5  to  8  inches  is  used,  varying 
with  the  kind  of  traffic.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
with  this  material.  A  road  of  this  kind  should  not  be  opened  to 
trafi&c  under  two  to  three  weeks  after  completion.     The  best  Port- 
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land  cement  should  be  nsed^  and  good  sounds  hard  stone;  otherwise 
a  smooth  surface  cannot  be  maintained. 

Coal-tar  has  been  mixed  with  heated  stone  which  has  been 
properly  broken.  This  mixture  is  spread  and  rolled  in  the  usual 
manner.  After  being  rolled  to  the  proper  contour,  a  2-inch 
layer  of  a  similar  mixture  with  smaller  stones  is  placed  on  top. 
Sometimes  a  6-inch  layer  of  broken  stone  is  laid,  and  upon  this  is 
poured  a  boiling  mixture  of  creosote  oil  and  pitch  sufficient  to  fill 
all  interstices.  While  still  warm,  a  thin  layer  of  small  stones  is 
placed  and  rolled.  More  small  stone  or  chippings  is  added,  and 
rolled  until  a  smooth,  firm  surface  is  secured.  Dry  weather  is 
essential  for  such  construjction.  One  great  property  of  a  good 
covering,  namely,  imperviousness,  is  secured;  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  kept  clean  is  in  its  favor.  Limestone  or  other  soft 
varieties  is  used  in  these  roads. 

804.  Wood  Pavements, — Pavements  of  wood  have  been  exten- 
sively used  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  while  they  have  proved  satisfactory  in  Europe 
the  contrary  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States.  This  con- 
dition can  evidently  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  to  defective 
material  and  construction,  foundation-beds,  green  timber,  imperfect 
filling  of  the  joints  with  impervious  cement,  and  want  of  proper 
maintenance. 

It  affords  good  foothold  for  horses;  it  is  not  noisy,  is  fairly  dura- 
ble, and  requires  less  tractive  force  than  stone  pavements.  It  can 
be  used  on  all  grades  up  to  5  in  100.  It  does  not  become  muddy, 
produces  but  little  dust,  and,  finally,  is  cheap  in  first  cost. 

The  disadvantages  are:  It  is  difficult  to  keep  clean;  the  wood 
absorbs  water  containing  more  or  less  foul  and  decaying  matter; 
and  it  has  the  further  objection  of  difficulty  in  removing  to  get  at 
pipes,  etc.,  and  in  replacing  satisfactorily.  It  has  been  condemned 
in  many  cities  as  a  fruitful  source  of  breeding  certain  diseases;  the 
detritus,  consisting  of  small  fibrous  pieces  of  wood,  is  considered 
harmful  to  both  eyes  and  lungs  of  people  exposed  to  its  effects. 

Many  forms  of  wood  blocks  with  interlocking  devices  have  been 
used.  The  present  practice  is,  however,  reduced  to  the  rectangular 
or  cylindrical  blocks,  placed  with  the  fibre  vertical,  and  with  their 
joints  filled  with  water-proof  cement. 

The  rectangular  blocks  are  3  inches  wide,  9  inches  long,  and  6 
inches  deep.  The  cylindrical  blocks  are  commonly  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  long. 
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The  kinds  of  wood  best  suited  seem  to  be  cedar,  yellow  pine, 
cypress,  and  juniper.  Hard  woods,  such  as  oak,  do  not  make  the 
best  pavements, — they  become  slippeiy;  the  softer  close-grained 
woods  are  preferred.  Not  considering  the  character  of  the  founda- 
tion, wood  pavements  deteriorate  through  decay;  hence  some  of 
the  methods  used  for  preserving  timber  should  be  used.  The 
best  is,  no  doubt,  creosoting.  This  costs  from  $12  to  118  per 
1000  feet  B.  M.  The  blocks  should  be  sound,  clear  heart,  free 
from  knots,  shakes,  or  other  defects,  and  well  seasoned.  It  is 
claimed  that  blocks  filling  these  conditions  need  not  be  creosoted 
.or  otherwise  treated.  Independent  of  other  considerations,  the 
creosoted  blocks  contract  and  expand  but  little,  whereas  untreated 
block  pavements  will  expand  about  1  inch  in  8  feet;  this  is  caused 
principally  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

Wood  pavements  properly  laid  on  an  unyielding  foundation, 
with  water-proof  filling  in  the  joints,  under  some  conditions  have 
great  durability,  their  life  varying  from  five  to  nineteen  years  in 
London,  and  only  from  three  to  ten  years  in  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  wood  pavements  in  the  United  States  varies  from 
tl  to  $3.50  per  square  yard,  according  to  locality,  character  of 
foundation,  treated  or  untreated  blocks;  in  England,  from  13  to 
$3.50,  including  foundations,  but  not  excavation. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  per  square  yard  varies  from  5  to  50 
cents. 

Foundations  for  Wood  Pavements. — The  blocks  are  laid  on  the 
natural  soil,  on  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  on  a  layer  of  telford  pav- 
ing or  on  a  layer  of  concrete,  and  sometimes  a  double  layer  of 
plank. 

The  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  placed  on  the  natural  soil  varies 
from  3  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  This  should  be  rolled  with  a  2000 
to  3000  pound  roller.  When  a  layer  of  concrete  is  used,  it  should 
not  be  less  than  6  inches  thick,  over  which  is  placed  a  cushion-coat 
of  sand  1  inch  in  thickness;  or  a  coating  of  asphaltic  mastic  is  laid 
on  the  concrete,  or  the  concrete  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  roofing- 
felt. 

The  plank  foundation  is  laid  on  the  natural  soil  or  on  a  layer 
of  sand  and  gravel,  over  which  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  cushion-coat 
is  placed. 

The  telford  foundation  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  large  stones  6 
inches  thick;  this  is  well  filled  with  small  stones,  over  which  a  layer 
of  wet  gravel  is  compacted  with  a  heavy  roller;  then  a  2-inch  layer 
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of  small  stones  covered  with  wet  gravel,  well  rolled;  then  a  thin 
layer  of  sand.  On  this  a  course  of  plank  1  inch  thick  has  been 
laid. 

All  of  the  above  foundations  are  laid  on  a  well-rolled  bed  of  the 
natural  soil. 

On  the  foundations  the  blocks  of  wood  are  placed.  The  blocks 
are  laid  breaking  joints;  transversely  the  joints  are  continuous. 
They  should  be  rammed  to  the  proper  bearing  with  a  rammer  weigh- 
ing 50  to  80  pounds.  The  sand  cushion  should  be  dry  when  the 
blocks  are  laid.  The  blocks  are  set  on  the  cushion-coat  of  sand, 
asphaltic  mastic,  or  plank,  with  the  fibre  vertical,  in  parallel  courses, , 
the  length  of  block  transverse  to  the  street-line.  The  overlap  or 
bond  of  the  blocks  should  be  at  least  2  inches.  At  street  intersec- 
tions the  courses  are  laid  diagonally,  no  joint  exceeding  f  inch  in 
width. 

The  gutters  can  be  formed  by  three  courses  of  blocks  laid  par- 
allel to  the  curb.  To  allow  for  expansion,  the  course  nearest  the 
curb  is  omitted,  and  the  space  filled  with  sand. 

With  cylindrical  blocks  the  courses  are  laid  in  parallel  rows 
across  the  street,  and  in  close  contact.  The  split  blocks  are  used 
close  to  the  curb,  and  around  manholes  and  the  like.  Ail  blocks 
should  be  brought  to  the  uniform  and  regular  street  surface  by  the 
proper  use  of  sand. 

The  vertical  joints  are  filled  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 
Screened  gravel  is  rammed  in  the  joints  with  steel  bars,  and  the 
surface  covered  with  a  layer  of  gravel  and  sand  about  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  thick.  The  joints  may  be  simply  filled  with  sand. 
Bitumen  is  poured  into  the  joints,  which  fills  any  slight  interstices 
under  the  blocks  and  seals  the  joint,  and  over  this  is  poured  a  grout 
made  of  neat  Portland  cement.  This  is  repeated  until  the  joints 
are  filled.  After  this  has  set  a  thin  layer  of  dry  sand  is  spread 
over  the  surface.  The  grout  is  sometimes  made  of  1  part  cement 
and  2  of  sand. 

With  cylindrical  blocks  clean  screened  gravel  from  one  quarter 
to  one  half  inch  in  diameter  is  placed  in  the  joints  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches.  Over  this  is  poured  hot  paving  cement  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches.  Then  the  joints  are  filled  with  gravel,  and  paving  cement 
poured  in  until  the  joints  are  full.  Over  the  surface  is  spread  a 
layer  of  dry  sand  1  inch  thick.  The  paving  cement  may  be  com- 
posed of  1  ton  of  residuum  from  the  direct  distillation  of  coal  tar 
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and  50  gallons  of  creosote  oil.  These  are  melted  together  in  iron 
boilers,  and  should  be  boiling  hot  when  poured  into  the  joints. 

The  gravel  used  must  be  clean  and  sharp,  free  from  sand,  clay, 
or  other  objectionable  matter.  The  rise  at  centre  or  crowning  1  in 
100. 

Special  specifications  and  requirements  can  be  obtained  from 
the  engineers  of  Western  and  Southern  cities.  The  following  is  a 
sample : 

805.  The  joints  are  sometimes  as  much  as  1^  inches  in  width. 
These  joints  are  then  filled  with  clean  dry  gravel  from  ^  to  1  inch 
in  size,  well  rammed.  After  repeated  filling  and  ramming  the  pave- 
ment is  flooded  with  hot  composition,  using  not  less  than  1^  gallons 
per  square  yard.  Over  this  a  thin  layer  of  small  gravel  is  spread 
and  swept  in  the  joints  until  they  are  thoroughly  filled.  The  whole 
surface  is  then  covered  with  hot  composition,  not  less  than  one  half 
gallon  per  square  yard,  and  immediately  covered  with  dry  roofing 
gravel,  or  the  gravel  screened  from  that  already  used,  to  the  depth 
of  1  inch.  All  gravel  must  be  lake-shore,  entirely  free  from  sand 
or  pebbles  over  one  half  inch  in  size,  and  dried  and  heated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  chilling  the  composition. 

The  cylindrical  blocks  used  are  of  cedar,  from  4  to  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  6  inches  long.  These  are  laid  on  a  foundation  of  2- 
inch  hemlock  plank,  laid  on  centre  and  end  transverse  stringers, 
firmly  bedded  in  the  sand  layer  of  3  inches  in  thickness  upon 
which  the  plank  rests.  The  sand  is  spread  on  the  natural  soil, 
rammed,  and  rolled  down.  The  natural  bed  is  graded,  thoroughly 
flooded,  rammed,  and  rolled  to  make  it  uniform  and  solid.  The 
above  is  taken  from  specifications  for  laying  cedar-block  pavements 
in  Chicago. 

ASPHALTUM   AND   COAL-TAR  PAVEMENTS. 

806.  Some  asphaltic  mixtures  or  compounds,  either  natural  or 
artificial,  have  been  used  for  a  great  many  years  in  forming  road 
and  street  pavements. 

Asphaltum,  a  natural  bitumen  or  mineral  pitch,  is  found  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  substances.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  mineral  substances. 
It  is  of  a  brownish-black  color,  and  varies  in  consistency;  it  melts  a 
little  below  the  boiling-point  of  water,  and  burns  with  a  smoky  fiame. 
Deposits  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  or  near 
tropical  regions. 
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It  is  found  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  the  interstices  of  the 
older  rocks.  Its  chemical  composition  varies  in  different  localities. 
It  has  the  lustre  and  general  appearance  of  pitch,  and  is  amorphous 
in  structure. 

Pure  asphaltum  is  unsuitable  for  paving  purposes  on  account  of 
its  brittleness  at  low  temperatures  and  its  softening  at  high  tem- 
peratures. Moreover  it  has  little  resistance  to  wear  and  tear  under 
traffic. 

The  main  source  of  supply  in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  W.  I.,  where  there  is  a  lake  having  an  extent 
of  more  than  100  acres,  and  of  unknown  depth.  This  is  known  as 
'^  lake  or  live  asphalf  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  deposits  found 
on  the  land,  and  known  as  "  overflow  or  land  asphalt  or  pitch/' 
The  former  or  lake  pitch  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  latter  or 
land  pitch,  and  it  is  commonly  specified  that  only  the  lake  pitch 
is  to  be  used  for  paving  purposes.  The  natural  bitumen  is  mixed 
with  vegetable  and  earthy  matter.  It  liquefies  when  heated  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  by  this  process  these  substances  are  removed,  the 
vegetable  and  lighter  impurities  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  skimmed 
off,  while  the  heavier  and  earthy  substances  sink  to  the  bottom. 
The  pure  bitumen  is  then  drawn  off. 

For  street  paving  this  is  mixed  with  the  residuum  of  petroleum 
and  with  sand.  The  mixing  is  done  at  a  temperature  of  about 
300""  Fahr.,  and  while  hot  it  is  spread  upon  the  foundation  and 
compressed  under  heavy  rollers. 

807.  Asphalt  is  the  name  given  to  mixtures  of  pure  asphaltum 
with  calcareous  or  silicious  substances.  It  may  be  natural  or 
artificial. 

Natural  asphalt  consists  of  either  limestone  or  sandstone  im- 
pregnated with  pure  bitumen,  and  known  as  bituminous  limestone, 
bituminous  sandstone,  rock  asphalt,  etc. 

The  artificial  asphalt  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  bitumen,  sand, 
and  crushed  limestone. 

808.  Bituminous  Limestones, — The  asphalt  used  for  paving 
purposes  in  Europe  is  obtained  from  the  bituminous  limestones 
found  in  France,  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Switzerland.  These  lime- 
stones contain  from  7  to  12  per  cent  of  bitumen.  For  carriage- 
ways in  Europe  the  natural  rock  is  reduced  to  powder,  heated  until 
softened,  then  spread  upon  the  foundation  while  hot,  and  tamped 
until  well  compacted.  For  sidewalks  and  floors  a  liquid  asphalt  is 
made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  powdered  rock  with  asphaltum. 
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and  to  the  heated  mixture  is  added  coarse  sand  or  gravel.  The 
proportions  are  natural  stone  60  per  cent,  natural  bitumen  4  per 
cent,  sand  or  gravel  36  per  cent. 

In  Paris  there  are  two  methods  of  constructing  asphalt  pavements. 
In  one  method,  after  grading,  sprinkling,  and  rolling  the  natural 
ground,  it  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  cement  concrete  from  4  to  6 
inches  in  thickness.  After  this  sets,  and  is  well  dried,  the  asphalt  is 
spread  and  surfaced  with  a  wooden  float.  This  asphalt  is  made  by 
mixing  sufficient  bitumen  with  the  natural-rock  to  make  the 
bitumen  from  15  to  18  per  cent.  This  mixture  is  heated  for  about 
six  hours  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  product.  The  thickness  of 
the  asphalt  is  about  H  inches,  applied  in  two  layers.  This  cover- 
ing will  not  soften  at  a  temperature  of  140°  Fahr. 

In  the  second  method  the  natural  rock  is  used  without  the  ad- 
dition of  bitumen. 

The  quarried  bituminous  limestone  is  reduced  to  a  powder  by 
means  of  suitable  machinery.  It  is  then  put  in  a  roaster.  When 
sufficiently  heated,  to  about  300**  Fahr.,  it  is  put  into  a  special 
wagon  and  carried  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used.  It  is  said 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  sheet-iron  carts  with  double  sides  as  far 
as  9^  miles  without  losing  more  than  30°  or  40°  Fahr.  The  hot 
material  is  emptied  on  the  concrete  foundation,  spread  by  hot 
rakes  in  layers  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow  for  the  compression, 
namely,  about  3  inches  for  a  finished  coat  of  2  inches  in  thickness. 
It  is  first  rammed  while  hot,  by  means  of  cast-iron  rammers  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter;  this  is  followed  by  a  roller,  heated  by  an  inter- 
nal furnace,  drawn  by  two  men.  The  final  compression  is  effected 
by  the  carriage- wheels.  During  the  rolling  a  small  quantity  of 
hydraulic  cement  is  strewn  over  the  surface.  The  rolling  is  con- 
tinued until  the  asphalt  is  cold. 

Limestones  containing  over  10  per  cent  of  bitumen  become  soft 
in  summer.  If  they  contain  much  less  they  will  not  have  sufficient 
binding  power  to  sustain  heavy  traffic. 

809.  In  the  United  States  numerous  beds  of  bituminous  sand- 
stones are  found,  namely,  in  Utah,  California,  and  Kentucky. 
These  have  been  used  in  many  Western  cities.  The  Gilsonite  of 
Utah  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  petroleum;  this  mixture  is 
heated ;  the  temperature  must  be  kept  below  500°  Fahr.  Broken 
stone  or  gravel  is  added  to  the  heated  mass.  It  is  then  ready  for 
use.  About  80  per  cent  of  gravel  makes  a  durable  pavement.  The 
bituminous  rock  of  some  portions  of  California  is  heated  and  mixed 
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with  sand,  the  proportions  being  from  1  of  rock  to  3  to  8  of  sand  by 
bulk.  Other  varieties  are  used  without  mixing  sand.  The  Kentucky 
sandstones  also  are  used  in  their  native  condition.  They  are  crushed 
to  powder  and  heated  to  about  250^  Fahr.  While  hot  and  in  a  plastic 
condition  they  are  spread  upon  the  foundation,  tamped,  and  rolled. 

810.  Artificial  Asphalt, — The  large  proportion  of  asphalt  pave- 
ments in  the  United  States  are  made  of  artificial  asphalt,  which  is 
a  mixture  of  bitumen,  sand,  and  limestone.  The  bituminous-lime- 
stone pavements  become  hard,  smooth,  and  slippery  under  traffic, 
and  are  therefore  objectionable  in  a  cold  and  frosty  latitude.  The 
sand  mixed  with  the  Trinidad  asphaltum  prevents  the  forming  of 
a  smooth,  slippery  surface  to  some  extent. 

The  refined  or  purified  Trinidad  asphaltum  is  very  brittle  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  a  rather  poor  cementing  substance. 
To  give  it  the  proper  qualities,  it  is  mixed  while  at  a  temperature 
of  about  325°  Fahr.  with  from  17  to  20  pounds  per  hundred  of  the 
residuum  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum — a  thick,  heavy  paraf- 
fine-oil.  It  is  a  substance  entirely  different  from  asphaltum,  and 
has  a  different  specific  gravity.  Thorough  agitation  is  necessary  to 
produce  and  maintain  a  uniform  product.  This  mixture  is  the 
asphalt  cement  used  in  paving. 

The  wearing  surface  of  pavements  is  composed  of — 

Asphalt  cement 12  to  15  per  cent. 

Sand 70  to  83    "      " 

Pulverized  carbonate  of  lime 5  to  15    "      " 

The  sand  should  be  clean  and  free  from  clay.  With  suitable 
sand,  the  limestone  may  be  reduced  in  quantity  or  omitted  entirely. 

The  sand  and  asphaltic  cement  are  heated  separately  to  about 
300°  Fahr.  The  powdered  limestone,  while  cold,  is  mixed  with  the 
hot  sand,  to  which  is  then  added  the  cement  in  proper  propor- 
tions. This  mixture  is  spread  on  the  concrete  foundation  in  two 
layers.  The  first  or  cushion  coat  contains  from  2  to  4  per  cent  more 
asphaltic  cement  than  given  above;  it  is  spread  so  that  the  thick- 
ness after  rolling  will  be  about  one  half  inch.  The  second  or  sur- 
face coat  is  made  of  the  proportions  given,  and  is  brought  to  the 
pavement  at  a  temperature  of  about  250°  Fahr.  It  is  spread  on 
the  cushiourcoat  by  means  of  heated  iron  rakes,  thus  forming 
a  uniform  and  regular  layer  such  that,  after  compression,  the 
required  thickness  of  2  or  more  inches  will  be  obtained.  The 
layer  is  then  rolled,  a  small  quantity  of  hydraulic  cement  is  scat- 
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tered  over  the  surface^  and  the  rolling  continued  until  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  firm.  One  ton  of  the  refined  asphalt um  makes  about 
2300  pounds  of  asphaltic  cement,  which  will  yield  about  3.4  cubic 
yards  of  the  sand  and  limestone  compound.  One  cubic  yard  of  this 
material  weighs  about  4500  pounds,  and  will  coat  12  square  yards 
when  2^  inches  thick,  18  when  2  inches,  and  27  square  yards  when 
1^  inches  thick. 

This  material  can  be  used  on  grades  as  high  as  4  in  100,  though 
it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  use  it  on  grades  steeper  than  2.5 
in  100. 

There  are  many  special  specifications  and  conditions  which  differ 
from  each 'other  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

811.  Gutters  are  formed  with  granite  blocks  or  bricks,  and 
sometimes  by  spreading  a  coat  of  hot  pure  asphalt,  smoothed  with 
hot  irons. 

In  streets  having  railways  along  them  it  is  necessary  to  place 
a  course  of  granite  blocks  next  the  rails,  alternating  header  and 
stretcher,  thus  bonding  into  the  pavement.  These  should  be 
solidly  bedded.  The  asphalt  pavement  is  then  laid.  Clean,  fine 
gravel,  heated,  is  forced  into  the  joints  between  the  blocks  until 
they  are  nearly  filled.  No.  6  paving  cement,  at  a  temperature  of 
300**  Fahr.,  is  then  poured  into  the  joints,  and  additional  heated 
gravel  then  rammed  into  the  joints. 

ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  ON  GRAVEL  AND  CONCRETE  BABE,  FIG.  298i(a)» 

812.  A  bituminous  concrete  base  is  sometimes  used,  which  is 
formed  with  broken  stone  well  rolled  in  a  4-inch  layer,  coated  with 
coal-tar  paving  cement.  On  this  a 
layer  of  small  stone  and  coal-tar  is 
placed.  The  stone  is  heated  to  250° 
Fahr.,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  tar, 
and  spread  over  the  first  layer  to  such 
a  depth  that  after  compression  the 
thickness  will  be  about  li  inches.- 
It  must  be  rammed  and  rolled  while  *  (b) 
hot.     This    forms    the    foundation.                  F^^-  298i. 

The  surface  or  wearing  coat  is  then  mixed  and  spread  as  before 
described.    (See  Fig.  298i(^).) 

This  pavement  must  *be  a  solid  mass  at  least  7  inches  thick,  and 
thoroughly  rolled  until  it  is  firm  and  solid. 
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It  is  usual,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  inferior  asphalts  and 
mixtures  that  have  been  used,  to  require  the  contractor  to  keep  this 
kind  of  pavement  in  repair  for  a  series  of  years.  This  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  price  per  square  yard,  or  the  contract  can 
be  made  for  a  price  covering  only  the  cost  of  construction  and  an 
agreed  upon  price  for  maintenance.  On  either  basis  the  contractor 
is  pretty  sure  to  take  care  of  his  own  interests. 

The  time  of  guaranty  varies  from  5  to  15  years.  The  average 
cost  of  maintenance  is  placed  at  about  10  cents  per  square  yard  per 
annum.  In  London  it  is  given  at  from  19  to  25  cents.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  it  is  placed  as  low  as  li  to  2  cents. 

The  cost  of  construction  of  asphalt  pavements  in  the  United 
States  is  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  square  yard.  In  Europe,  from 
$3.00  to  $4.50. 

813.  Coal-tar  Pavements. — Many  coal-tar  pavements  have  been 
patented  and  employed  in  this  country.  As  a  rule  they  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  their  failure  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
volatile  oils,  which  are  oxidized  on  exposure,  thereby  destroying  the 
binding  or  cementing  qualities  of  the  material. 

They  are  also  affected  by  changes  in  temperature,  become  soft 
in  summer  and  brittle  in  winter. 

These  pavements  are  made  of  sand,  small  gravel,  and  stone  dust, 
cemented  by  some  form  of  coal-tar. 

A  mixture  of  bitumen  and  coal-tar  has  been  used,  and  has  given 
more  or  less  satisfactory  results. 

Vulcanite  Asphalt  Pavement. — The  Filbert  vulcanite  pavement 
is  constructed  as  follows : 

A  foundation  is  made  by  using  a  layer  of  broken  stone  5  inches 
thick,  the  largest  dimension  of  the  stones  being  under  3  inches. 
This  layer  is  spread  upon  the  prepared  bed  and  well  compacted 
with  a  steam-roller.  This  is  covered  with  a  hot  paving-cement, 
composed  of  No.  4  tar  distillate,  about  one  gallon  to  the  square  yard 
of  surface.  The  second  or  binder  course  consists  of  smaller  stones, 
1\  inches  in  greatest  dimension,  cleaned,  screened,  heated,  and 
mixed  with  No.  4  tar  distillate  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  of 
tar  to  one  cubic  foot  of  stone.  This  is  spread  upon  the  base  to 
the  depth  of  2  inches,  rammed,  and  rolled  while  hot.  Upon  this  is 
laid  a  wearing  surface  1^  inches  thick.  This  contains  25  per  cent 
asphalt  and  75  per  cent  tar,  and  clean  sharp  sand  and  pulverized 
stone,  the  sand  and  stone  in  the  proportiori  of  2  to  1.  To  21  cubic 
feet  of  this  mixture  is  added  1  peck  hydraulic  cement,  1  quart  of 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  2  quarts  of  air-slaked  lime. 
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To  this  mixture  are  added  320  pounds  of  paving-cement.  These 
materials  are  heated  to  about  250''  Fahr.^  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
spread  on  the  binder  course  to  a  depth  of  2  inches.  While  hot  it 
is  rolled  with  a  steam-roller,  hydraulic  cement  being  scattered  over 
the  surface.  The  rolling  is  continued  until  the  surface  is  cold 
and  firm. 

This  pavement  is  cheap,  is  not  so  slippery  as  asphalt,  and  makes 
a  more  durable  gutter  surface.  It  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  a  uniform 
quality  of  coal-tar.  Frequent  repairs  are  needed,  which  are  ren- 
dered more  difficult  on  account  of  the  entire  mass  uniting  into  a 
more  or  less  homogeneous  solid. 

The  combination  asphalt  and  coal-tar  pavements  will  cost  from 
$2.00  to  $2.50,  according  to  quality  and  proportions. 

814.  Asphalt-block  Pavements, — The  asphalt  blocks  are  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  crushed  limestone,  varying  from  dust  to  grains  of 
i  inch,  and  10  per  cent  of  asphaltic  cement.  This  is  pressed  into 
bricks  or  blocks  4  x  5  X  12  inches  and  6x8x2^  inches  in  size. 

When  cool  these  can  be  handled  like  blocks  of  other  material, 
and  are  laid  and  bedded  in  a  similar  manner.  They  are  practically 
water-proof,  and  are  smoother  than  stone  blocks  and  not  so  noisy. 
They  wear  rapidly  under  traffic,  and  are  better  suited  for  residence 
than  for  business  streets. 

The  natural  soil  is  gi-aded  and  compacted  by  rolling.  Upon 
this  is  placed  a  layer  of  bank  gravel,  containing  no  pebbles  over 
1  to  1^  inches  in  size,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  give  5  inches  depth 
after  rolling.  Over  the  gravel  a  2-inch  layer  of  fine  sharp  sand  is 
spread  for  a  cushion-coat.  Upon  this  the  blocks  are  laid  and 
bedded. 

When  laid,  the  surface  is  covered  with  clean,  fine  sand.  A  plate 
of  iron  large  enough  to  cover  four  blocks  is  then  set,  and  rammers 
weighing  45  pounds  are  raised  and  dropped  on  the  plate.  The 
ramming  is  continued  until  a  regular  uniform  surface  with  the 
proper  grade  and  crown  is  secured,  and  all  blocks  are  firmly  bedded. 
Fine  dry  sand  is  then  spread  over  the  surface  and  swept  into  the 
joints.     The  cost  is  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  square  yard. 

CARRIAGEWAY  PAVEMENTS  FOR  LARGE  CITIES. 

816.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  paper  recently  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  England,  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  etc.,  on  the  subject  of  street-pave- 
ments.    These  requirements  must  be  satisfied:  (1)  It  must  be  a 
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sanitary  pavement,  and  as  noiseless  as  possible.  (2)  It  must  be 
safe  for  horses,  affording  sufficient  foothold  with  the  minimum  of 
traction.  (3)  It  must  be  as  free  from  dust  and  mud  as  possible. 
(4)  It  must  be  economical,  not  only  as  regards  first  cost,  but  also 
with  respect  to  its  maintenance  and  cleansing.  (5)  It  must  be 
durable.  (6)  It  must  be  easily  cleaned,  and  non-absorbent  of 
moisture.  (7)  It  must  admit  of  being  readily  taken  up  and  quickly 
relaid  for  repairs  at  all  seasons.  (8)  It  must  admit  of  the  construc- 
tion of  tramways  with  it. 

816.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the 
foundation,  which  really  constitutes  the  measure  of  the  paving, 
and  can  be  no  better  than  its  foundation,  the  surface  material 
being  only  a  covering  or  roofing,  the  best  foundation  being  con- 
crete, composed  of  1  part  Portland  cement  and  6  parts  clean,  sharp 
river  ballast.  Under  granite  blocks  blue  lias  litne  concrete  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  5  of  lime  and  ballast  would  answer;  but  lime  will 
not  do  under  asphalt  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  blow. 

The  cement  should  be  well  burned  and  slow-setting,  weighing 
at  least  114  pounds  to  the  British  bushel,  and  leaving  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  residue  on  a  No.  50  sieve  (2500  meshes  per 
square  inch). 

Next  in  importance  to  the  foundation  is  the  cross-section  of  the 
carriageway,  more  convexity  being  required  on  flat  than  on  sloping 
surfaces;  and  also  varying  with  the  material,  gritstone  requiring 
more  camber  or  centre  rise  than  granite,  and  wood  more  than  as- 
phalt. He  assumed  that  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  40  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

817.  Paving  Materials, — For  light  traffic  and  on  grades  causing 
granite  to  be  dangerous  gritstone  blocks  are  the  best.  It  is  not 
durable  enough  under  heavy  traffic.  The  blocks  must  be  cut  with 
the  grain  parallel  to  its  length,  otherwise  it  wears  rapidly.  The 
sizes  of  the  blocks  vary  from  8  to  10  inches  in  depth,  5  to  7  in 
width,  and  7  to  10  inches  in  length.  '  The  width  need  not  be  uni- 
form, as  the  horse  can  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  block  itself,  and 
will  not  slip  back  to  the  joint,  as  on  granite.  On  sharp  grades,, 
both  with  gritstone  and  granite,  the  narrower  the  courses  the  better. 
Special  foundations  are  not  required  with  gritstone  unless  the 
natural  soil  is  unreliable;  then  lias  lime  concrete  is  employed. 
Where  furnace  ashes  can  be  obtained  a  cushion-coat  1  inch  thick 
is  placed  on  the  foundation.  The  side  joints  are  filled  for  one  half 
the  height  with  gravel,  the  upper  half  filled  with  boiling  pitch  and 
tar. 
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818.  Granite  blocks  form  the  most  durable  and  economical 
pavement.  Unless  a  proper  kind  of  granite  is  selected  they  will 
wear  smooth;  they  become  slippery  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  common  with  most  other  pavements  they  require 
more  tractive  power  than  wood  or  asphalt,  and  are  especially 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  noise  produced.  They  are  non- 
absorbent,  produce  little  dust  or  dirt,  and  are  therefore  compara- 
tively cleanly. 

The  sizes  of  the  blocks  in  general  use  are  9  X  4,  9  X  3,  7  X  4, 
7x3,  6x4,  6x3,  or  5X3  inches.  The  cubes,  which  are 
only  5  to  6  inches  deep,  should  not  be  used  in  leading  thorough- 
fares where  the  traffic  is  heavy.  The  3-inch  cubes  are  preferred  to 
4-inch,  as  giving  better  foothold.  The  blocks  should  be  dressed 
truly  square  in  order  to  give  stability  and  firmness,  and  to  admit  of 
reversing  the  blocks  in  relaying.  An  exactly  uniform  top  surface 
is  not  desirable;  a  certain  amount  of  roughness  prevents  too  great 
slipperiness.  If  the  foundation  is  lime  concrete,  a  grouting  of 
lime  and  sand  is  used  in  the  joints;  if  a  cement  concrete  is  used  in 
the  foundation,  the  joint  filling  of  cement  and  sand  gi'outing 
should  be  employed. 

819.  Gutters  are  formed  of  two  or  more  courses  of  cubes.  In 
very  fiat  streets  better  channels  are  made  by  using  blocks  of 
granite  12  to  15  inches  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth  as  the  cubes, 
as  affording  less  frictional  resistance.  On  streets  with  steep  grades 
Mr.  Isaacs  recommends  the  laying  of  a  second  row  of  these  wide 
granite  blocks  parallel  to  and  at  a  distance  from  the  gutter  course 
equal  to  the  average  gauge  of  the  wheels.  This  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  stone  tramway,  requiring  a  minimum  tractive  effort,  while  the 
granite  blocks  between  give  a  good  foothold. 

.    This  would  be  laid  in  England  on  the  left  going  uphill,  as  the 
traffic  keeps  to  the  left;  in  this  country  it  would  be  on  the  right. 

820.  Wood  Pavements, — He  states  that  wood  pavements  are 
rapidly  growing  in  favor  in  London. 

The  foundation  is  formed  with  6  inches  of  Portland-cement 
concrete  floated  to  a  good  surface,  on  which  are  placed  5 -inch 
creosoted  yellow-deal  blocks.  This  pavement  lasts  from  seven  to 
ten  years.  The  cost  is  $1.92  per  square  yard,  or  with  creosoting 
under  pressure,  $2.04  per  square  yard.  Cost  of  maintenance,  24 
cents  per  annum.  The  usual  precaution  of  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween the  blocks  and  curb,  to  allow  for  expansion,  is  required. 

Instead  of  joints  from  i  to  §  inch  between  blocks,  it  is  recom- 
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mended  to  lay  them  close  together^  sides  and  ends  touching,  as 
insuring  longer  life. 

Wood  blocks  are  said  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  when  laid  close 
to  tram-rails.  It  is  not  advised  to  use  them  on  grades  steeper  than 
3i  to  100. 

The  great  and  almost  universal  objection  is  on  account  of  their 
real  or  assumed  unhealthfulness  and  offensive  odors  emitted. 

821.  Rock-asphalt  pavements  are  highly  recommended  on  ac- 
count of  durability,  imperviousness,  healthfulness,  cleanliness, 
noiselessness,  and  readiness  with  which  they  can  be  repaired. 
Such  a  pavement  in  London,  after  eight  years'  use,  subjected  to  a 
traffic  of  500,000  tons  a  year,  was  only  reduced  in  bulk  -^  and  in 
weight  f .  A  2i-inch  rock-asphalt  pavement  on  a  6-inch  concrete 
foundation  costs  about  $3.48  per  square  yard,  with  a  two-year  guar- 
anty from  the  contractor. 

822.  Taking  the  first  cost  of  wood,  granite,  and  asphalt  pave- 
ment, and  adding  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years'  use,  he  figures  the  annual  cost  per  square  yard  of 
granite  at  18  cents,  wood  33  cents,  asphalt  42  cents. 

823.  Macadam  roads  in  London  are  constructed  by  laying  on 
the  natural  earth  bed  a  layer  of  builders*  refuse,  clinkers  from  fur- 
naces, broken  pottery,  and  other  hard  materials  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness, reduced  by  rolling  to  8  or  9  inches.  On  this  is  laid  5  inches 
of  Thames  ballast,  then  three  3-inch  courses  of  macadam  stone, 
reduced  by  rolling  to  6  inches,  and  over  this  a  thin  layer  of 
watered  and  rolled  sand.  This  road  costs  $1.44  per  square  yard; 
and  when  under  heavy  traffic,  repairs  cost  annually  $1  per  yard. 

The  comparative  merits  of  different  pavements  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  LXIX. 

Rank Ist.                   2d.  8d. 

Public  hygiene Asphalt  Granite  Wood 

Noiselessness Wood  Asphalt  Granite 

Safety  for  horses Wood  Asphalt  Granite 

Cleaning Asphalt  Granite  Wood 

Durability Granite  Asphalt  Wood 

Economy Granite         Wood  Asphalt 

Facility  for  repairs. . . .  Asphalt         Wood  Granite 

Facility  for  tramways..  Granite         Wood  Asphalt 

824.  The  following  are  comparative  tables  of  costs,  construc- 
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Hon,  repairs,  and  dnrability  of  several  kinds  of  payements,  as  deter- 
mined in  Minneapolis,  Minn. : 

Cedar-block  paving  on  plank 71 J  miles 

Asphalt 2i    « 

Granite  pavepient  on  sand 9^    *' 

Cedar-block  pavement  on  plank  costs  85  cents  per  square  yard. 
It  is  considered  preferable  to  lay  the  blocks  on  a  concrete  base  and 
to  nse  tarred  joints,  increasing  the  cost  to  $1.50  per  square  yard. 

The  granite  blocks  on  good  sandy  soil  are  considered  satisfac- 
tory. 

Brick  pavements  cost  from  $1.80  to  11.90  per  square  yard. 

Table  LXX. 
tablb  of  rblativb  cost  duriko  twenty  years  on  business  streets. 


Cedar  blocks,  no  tar 

'*  '•      on  concrete,  tarred  joints. . .. 

Granite 

Asphalt  (repairs  kept  up  for  10  years,  { 

after  which  time  add  8  cents ) 

Small  Minnesota  bricks 

Large        **  **       

Galesburg  bricks 

Ohio  bricks 


Cost  per 
Sq.Yai-d. 

Cost  of 
Removal. 

Years. 

$0.85 

$0.79 

6 

1.45 

0.74 

8 

1.88 

1.88 

20 

2.75 

.... 

. . 

1.80 

1.18 

10 

1.90 

1.28 

10 

2.15 

1.48 

10 

2.70 

2.08 

10 

Cost  per 
Year. 


$0.29 
0.30 
0.25 


0.88 
0.38 
0.401 
0.52 


PAVEMENTS  FORMED   OF  BLOCKS. 

825.  It  may  be  stated  that,  except  on  perfectly  firm  and  reliable 
natural  beds,  all  kinds  of  block  pavements  require  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  foundations,  such  as  sand,  gi-avel,  concrete,  or 
Borne  combination  of  these.  This  is  due  both  to  the  relatively 
high  first  cost,  as  well  as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  each 
block  in  its  proper  position.  If  the  foundation-bed  is  at  all  yield- 
ing or  irregular,  excessive  settlement  will  take  place,  even  if  the 
bed  is  of  a  perfectly  uniform  material,  as  the  traffic  on  streets  can 
never  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface.  In  fact  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  maintain  a  good  road  surface  with 
any  kind  of  covering  or  paving  on  a  yielding  and  unstable  founda- 
tion; whereas  with  a  good  foundation  a  fairly  good  road  surface 
may  be   maintained   even  with   inferior  paving  material.     Many 
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natural  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  are  sufficiently  firm  and  uniform 
to  admit  of  laying  the  bloclts  on  the  properly  graded,  surfaced, 
and  compacted  soil.  But  as  a  rule  an  artificial  bed  of  some  kind 
must  be  made  on  the  natural  soil  upon  which  to  lay  paving  blocks. 
And  in  general  that  kind  and  quality  of  foundation  which  is  the 
firmest  will  ultimately  prove  the  most  economical,  regardless  of  the 
first  cost. 

Probably  the  greatest  source  of  annoyance  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance arises  from  the  necessity  of  tearing  up  pavements  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  new  water  and  gas  mains  and  branch  pipes,  or  of 
repairing  those  already  existing.  This  requirement  has  made  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  removing  and  relay- 
ing pavements— one  of  the  prime  essentials  in  what  are  termed  the 
best  pavements.  A  pavement  thus  patched  up  can  never  be 
brought  to  as  good  a  condition  as  in  the  original  construction.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  provide  underground  conduits  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  carry  all  necessary  pipes,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
electric  lighting  and  power  wires,  thereby  avoiding  not  only  the 
frequent  tearing  up  of  pavements,  but  also  removing  unsightly  and 
dangerous  networks  of  poles,  wires,  etc. 

Stune-hlock  Pavenu7it, — Several  types  of  stone  blocks  have  been 
used  in  street  pavements. 

826.  Cobblestone  Pavements  consist  essentially  of  good -sized 
river-jacks  or  small  bowlders  from  4  to  8  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  set  on  a  bed  of  good,  sharp  sand  r  fine  gravel  not  less 
than  10  inches  thick,  on  clay,  or  other  yielding  natural  soil.  This 
bed  should  be  18  inches  thick.  The  stones  are  set  with  their  longest 
diameter  vertical  and  small  end  down. 

They  are  rammed  with  heavy  rammers  until  well  settled  in  the 
sand  bed,  and  over  the  surface  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel  is  spread, 
and  is  worked  into  the  joints  by  the  vehicles  and  horses.  Few 
roads  are  now  built  of  this  material;  but  on  very  steep  grades  it 
may  even  now  be  considered  as  the  most  suitable,  notwithstanding 
its  many  serious  defects. 

827.  Belgian-block  Pavement,  which  consists  of  more  or  less 
cubical-shaped  blocks  of  stone  obtained  from  quarries  of  hard  stone, 
such  as  granite,  was  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  cobblestone 
pavements.  These  pavements  are  made  in  the  same  general  manner 
as  for  the  cobblestone.  They  offer  less  resistance  to  traction,  but 
are  rough  and  noisy. 

828.  Granite-block  Pavements.— T\iQ  form  and  sizes  of  Belgian 
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Wocks  being  ill  suited  for  forming  good  stable  pavements,  led  to  use 
of  blocks  of  those  forms  and  dimensions  which  would  enable  a  better 
and  stronger  pavement  to  be  made,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  more  certain  and  reliable  foothold.  The  blocks  should  be  as  nar- 
row as  is  consistent  with  sufficient  depth  and  length  for  stability 
and  bond,  and  should  be  laid  on  an  impervious  and  unyielding 
foundation,  with  the  joints  between  the  blocks  filled  with  an  imper- 
meable cement.  When  thus  constructed  they  make  the  most  dur- 
able and  economical  surface  for  heavy  traffic.  They  are  suitable 
for  all  grades,  durable,  yield  little  dust,  require  but  little  cost  for 
maintenance,  and  give  a  good  foothold.  They  are  exceedingly 
noisy,  and  become  slippery  in  certain  conditions  of  the  weather. 


HALF.  SECTION 
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QRANITE  BLOCKS  ON  8TEEF  QRADE9 

Fig.  300. 


especially  with  blocks  of  too  great  width.  They  affect  injuriously 
the  horses,  and  are  wearing  on  vehicles. 

Granite  and  the  harder  varieties  of  sandstones  have  been  found 
to  make  the  best  pavements. 

The  best  dimensions  have  been  found  to  be :  Width,  3  to  4 
inches;  length,  9  to  12  inches;  depth,  7  to  9  inches.  They  are  laid 
in  courses  across  the  street,  breaking  joints  longitudinally.  The 
depth  and  width  of  the  blocks  in  each  course  should  be  the  same. 

The  blocks  should  be  well  squared,  not  tapering  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  no  irregular  projections.  They  are  laid  with  their 
longest  side  perpendicular  to  the  curb-line,  except  at  street  inter- 
sections, where  they  may  be  laid  at  an  angle  to  the  curb.  The 
gutters  are  formed  by  laying  three  or  more  courses  adjacent  io  the 
curb,  with  their  greatest  length  parallel  to  it.     See  Pigs.  299. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  measure  each  block,  and  uniformity  in 
dimensions  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  state  that  a  certain  number  of 
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transverse  courses  shall  not  occupy  more  than  a  certain  length 
along  the  street,  say  four  courses  to  14  inches.  The  narrow  3-inch 
blocks  seem  to  be  preferred. 

829.  Foundations. — While  a  good  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  will 
make  a  good  foundation,  and  many  granite-block  pavements  are 
bedded  on  such  layers,  the  best  practice,  especially  on  business 
streets  with  heavy  traffic,  seems  to  justify  nothing  less  strong,  solid, 
and  impervious  than  a  good  cement-concrete  base.  The  thickness 
of  this  concrete  base  should  not  be  less  than  4  inches,  and  need  not 
be  more  than  9  inches,  the  average  being  from  6  to  8  inches.  This 
is  laid  upon  a  properly  prepared  bed.  Over  the  concrete  is  placed 
a  thin  layer  of  fine,  clean,  and  perfectly  dry  sand  for  a  cushion- 
coat.  Upon  this  the  blocks  are  set,  and  placed  as  close  together 
as  practicable.  The  blocks  should  then  be  well  rammed  to  a  firm 
bearing.  The  original  layer  of  sand  not  being  over  about  J  inch  in 
thickness,  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to  remove  a  block  after 
ramming,  and  sprinkle  enough  sand  to  keep  its  upper  surface  at  the 
proper  level  with  respect  to  the  other  blocks.  The  joints  are  some- 
times filled  with  sand  or  fine  gravel,  or  with  lime  or  cement  paste. 
These  materials  will  not  insure  an  impervious  joint.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  with  a  bituminous  cement,  which  alse  diminishes 
the  noise  and  strengthens  the  pavement.  This  kind  of  joint  is 
made  by  first  filling  the  space  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  full  of 
gravel,  pouring  over  this  hot  pitch,  and  then  more  gravel  and  more 
pitch  in  succession,  until  the  joint  is  entirely  filled;  lastly  fine 
gravel  is  sprinkled  over  the  joint.  This  cement  is  composed  of 
coal-tar,  pitch,  and  creosote  oil,  in  about  the  proportions  of  lOQ 
pounds  pitch  to  4  gallons  tar  and  1  gallon  creosote.  It  should  be 
poured  in  while  boiling  hot.  About  4  gallons  are  required  per 
square  yard ;  cost  per  gallon,  about  8  cents. 

Murphy* s  Grout  Filling  is  composed  of  Portland  cement,  iroa 
slag,  and  sand.  It  is  claimed  to  be  cheap,  water-proof,  and  durable. 
It  is  applied  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  other  filling  ma- 
terial.   Steel  brooms  are  used  to  sweep  it  into  the  joints. 

830.  Sandstone  blocks  are  used  in  some  cities.  They  form  a 
good  wearing  surface,  though  not  as  durable  as  granite;  are  lest* 
noisy,  do  not  wear  slippery,  and  when  of  good  stone  stand  any 
kind  of  traffic.     Limestone  blocks  are  not  considered  suitable. 

831.  On  very  sieep  grades  granite  blocks  are  either  set  with 
wide  joints  open  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  creo- 
soted  wood,  strips,  or  a   mortar  of  gravel  and  cement;   or  the 
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blocks  may  be  set  inclining  somewhat  against  the  grade,  form- 
ing a  series  of  shallow  ridges,  thereby  securing  the  desired  foothold. 
See  Fig.  300. 

832.  The  wear  of  granite  blocks  under  heavy  traflBc  will  not 
exceed  i  inch  per  year.  After  wearing  down  several  inches  these 
blocks  can  be  removed  and  used  to  pave  streets  having  less  and 
lighter  traffic  running  over  them. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  need  not  exceed  from  2  to  4  cents  per 
square  yard  per  annum. 

The  cost  of  granite-block  pavement  on  a  foundation  of  sand  or 
gravel  varies  from  11.50  to  13.50  per  square  yard,  and  from  $2.50 
to  $4.50  on  concrete.  In  Europe  the  cost  varies  from  $3.00  to 
$4.00  per  square  yard,  Belgian-block  from  $1.80  to  $2.50,  sand- 
stone-block from  $1.25  to  $3.00,  cobblestone  from  40  cents  to  $1.50. 

The  life  of  granite-block  pavement  may  be  taken  at  from  15  to 
20  years.  On  the  basis  of  wear  of  i  inch  per  year  blocks  9  inches 
deep  will  have  worn  down  to  5  inches  in  16  years.  If,  then,  the 
smoothed  upper  surface  be  roughened  these  blocks  could  be  used 
on  streets  with  light  traffic,  thereby  prolonging  the  life  15  to  20 
years  more.  The  life  of  granite  pavements,  therefore,  may  be 
taken  at  from  15  to  40  years. 

In  Fig.  301  figures  (a)  and  (b)  are  the  representations  of  two 


aizes  of  granite  block  when  prepared  for  laying.  Figure  (c)  shows 
the  form  assumed  under  traffic.  Figure  (d)  shows  a  section  of  a 
street  paved  with  granite  blocks  on  a  bed  of  sand  placed  on  the 
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natural  soil.  Figure  {e)  shows  a  section  of  a  street  paved  with  gran- 
ite blocks  on  a  concrete  foundation,  covered  with  a  cushion  of  sand 
on  which  the  blocks  are  laid. 

BRICK   PAVEMENTS. 

833.  Pavements  made  of  bricks  have  been  used  in  some  foreign 
countries  for  fifty  or  more  years.  It  is,  however,  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  that  this  kind  of  pavement  has  been  employed 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  was  laid  in  Charleston,  VV.  Va.,  in 
the  year  1872.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  great  development 
in  the  use  of  brick  pavements. 

834.  There  are  a  great  many  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  use 
of  good  bricks — relatively  small  tractive  effort  required,  good  foot- 
hold suited  to  all  grades,  easily  cleaned  and  repaired,  practically 
non-absorbent,  not  noisy,  easily  and  rapidly  laid,  and  durable  under 
any  ordinary  traffic. 

In  many  localities,  however,  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  costly,  but  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  where  such  has  been 
the  case  it  was  owing  either  to  weak  and  imperfect  foundations,  to 
soft  and  porous  bricks  used  in  the  construction,  or  to  manufactur- 
ing the  bricks  from  an  inferior  quality  of  clay,  particularly  if  con- 
taining lime,  which  is  destructive  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
other  ingredients  or  of  the  perfect  and  proper  burning.  The 
trouble,  however,  arises  from  the  employment  of  inferior  grades  of 
brick  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  As  in  all  other  kinds  of  pave- 
ment, cheapness  in  materials  and  construction  will  generally  result 
in  discomfort,  and  ultimately  in  greater  cost  than  if  good  materials 
and  foundations  had  been  used  in  the  first  place. 

836.  The  qualities  required  are  hardness,  toughness,  imper- 
viousness,  and  consequently  resistance  to  the  wear  and  injurious 
effects  of  exposure  to  air,  moisture,  and  frost;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  that  these  qualities  are  of  little  value  if  the 
foundation  is  yielding  and  unreliable. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  proper  composition  of 
the  clay  from  which  paving  bricks  should  be  made;  but  it  will 
probably  be  found,  as  was  the  case  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  that,  however  interesting  and  instructive  this  line  of  investi- 
gation may  be,  the  engineer  will  have  to  rely  on  the  qualities  of 
the  resulting  product  rather  than  upon  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
injrredients  in  the  natural  mass,  except  in  so  far  as  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  certain  ingredients  are  known  to  be  absolutely  harmful 
or  helpful.  In  a  careful  and  extensive  reading  upon  this  subject 
in  books  and  magazines— and  the  present  amount  of  literature  upon 
it  is  very  great — the  writer  finds  that,  while  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  questions  of  resistance  to  crushing,  cross- 
breaking,  chemical  composition,  resistance  to  abrasion  as  deter- 
mined by  grinding  and  abrading  machines,  the  simple  properties, 
as  regards  absorption  of  water  both  to  determine  the  degree  of 
porosity  and  the  presence  of  excessive  quantities  of  free  lime, 
together  with  the  uniform  hard  or  vitreous  appearance  on  the 
faces  and  on  the  fractured  surfaces,  are  considered  of  more  im- 
portance. The  burden  of  satisfying  these  conditions  and  require- 
ments is  thrown  upon  the  manufacturer,  leaving  him  free  to  a  great 
extent  to  manufacture  the  bricks  of  such  materials  and  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  deem  best. 

836,  C7«y.*-Pure  clay  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  Its 
analysis  varies  from  silica  46.3,  alumina  39.8,  water  13.9  per  cent  to 
silica  97.6,  alumina  1.4,  water  1.0  per  cent,  with  almost  every  com- 
bination between  these  limits,  and  small  percentages  of  several 
other  substances. 

The  impurities  in  clay  are  uncombined  silica,  lime,  magnesia, 
ferric  oxide,  potash,  and  soda.  Both  pure  alumina  and  silica  are 
infusible.  Alumina  gives  plasticity  and  adhesiveness  to  the  clay 
and  strength  to  the  product,  but  it  shrinks,  warps,  and  cracks  on 
drying.  Silica  prevents  distortion,  cracks, etc.;  the  more  silica  the 
less  shrinkage,  but  the  greater  brittleness,  and  the  less  plasticity  and 
adhesiveness. 

Lime  and  magnesia,  while  infusible  themselves  or  with  alumina, 
fuse  in  the  presence  of  silica,  as  do  also  several  other  common  im- 
purities in  clay,  and  produce  what  are  called  vitrified  brick. 

Potash  has  the  most  active  fluxing  effect,  then  soda,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron  in  the  order  named. 

837.  To  cause  vitrifaction,  a  clay  should  contain  3  to  3^  per 
cent  of  soda,  5  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  8  per  cent  of  iron,  or 
some  equivalent  combination.  Lesser  proportions  produce  a  fire- 
brick unvitrified  and  porous.  From  an  economical  point  of  view 
larger  proportions  are  desirable,  as  a  lower  temperature  and  less 
fuel  are  required.  As  much  as  three  times  the  above  quantities 
render  the  clay  too  fusible. 

Finely  divided  lime  and  magnesia  in  small  quantities  are  not 
especially  objectionable,  as  silicate  of  lime  or  magnesia  is  formed  in 
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the  burning.  Iron,  while  not  essential^  fluxes  with  silica,  and 
cements  and  gives  strength  to  the  product  Potash  and  soda  fuae^ 
at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  material  selected,  after  being  properly  prepared^  is  moulded 
into  the  proper  sizes  and  shapes. 

838.  Except  for  special  purposes,  the  bricks  are  rectaDgular 
prisms,  with  opposite  sides  truly  parallel,  and  adjacent  faces  at 
right  angles.  The  angles  are  often  rounded.  The  dimensions  vary 
according  to  locality  and  the  requirements  of  specifications.  They 
do  not,  however,  differ  materially  in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary 
building  brick.  The  sizes  are  3 X 4 X 9  inches,  4x6xl2i2ixHX 
8^.     In  Canton,  Ohio,  there  are  three  grades: 

(1)  Standard  bricks,  2^x4x8^  inches,  weighing  7  pounds  each, 
requiring  58  bricks  to  the  square  yard. 

(2)  Repressed,  2^x4x8^  inches  scant,  weighing  6^  ponnda 
each,  requiring  61  to  the  square  yard. 

(3)  Metropolitan,  3x4x9  inches,  weighing  9^  pounds  each,  and 
requiring  45  bricks  to  the  square  yard. 

839.  TUe  time  occupied  in  burning  will  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Burning  for  water-smoking,  from  2  to 
4  days;  burning  proper,  from  4  to  6.  Cooling,  from  3  to  5  days.  If 
the  drying  is  too  rapid  the  bricks  will  warp  and  crack;  too  rapid 
cooling  produces  brittle  bricks,  while  slow  cooling  anneals  the 
bricks  and  makes  them  tough. 

The  bricks  are  burned  in  two  kinds  of  kilns.  In  the  up-draught 
or  clamp  kiln  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  bricks  are  fit  for  pav- 
ing, while  in  the  down-draught  kilns  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
bricks  are  burned  suflSciently  hard  for  paving  purposes. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  burning 
necessary  to  make  the  best  brick.  Burning  to  vitrifaction  is  con- 
sidered desirable  by  some  engineers,  while  others  maintain  that  it 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable,  and  that  the  burning  should  be 
stopped  just  at  the  point  of  fusion.  The  degree  of  burning  is  a 
rather  ill-defined  point,  and  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  of  tem- 
perature rather  than  of  a  well-defined  change  in  physical  properties, 
and  doubtless  the  proper  condition  is  one  of  incipient  fusion,  which 
is  known  and  understood  as  vitrifaction,  and  should  be  as  nearly 
uniform  throughout  the  body  of  the  brick  as  possible.  This  is  best 
indicated  by  the  absorption  test  with  half  bricks,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  fractured  surface. 

840.  Quality  of  Bricks. — The  absorption  of  a  very  small  per 
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cent  of  water  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  in  good  paving-bricks. 
Bricks  approaching  fire-clay  in  composition  may  absorb  from  4  to 
5  per  cent  of  water,  while  others  will  disintegrate  with  an  absorp- 
tion of  from  2i  to  3  per  cent. 

Weight  is  a  fair  relative  measure  of  the  quality  of  paving-bricks. 

Transverse  strength  is  sometimes  taken  as  one  of  the  tests  of 
quality,  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  re- 
sistance to  crushing  and  wear.  The  test  of  abrasion  is  also  some- 
times made. 

Tests  for  Quality. — (1)  For  absorption,  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a 
brick  is  immersed  in  water  after  being  carefully  dried  and  weighed. 
It  remains  in  water  from  1  to  3  days,  when  it  is  taken  out,  the 
surface  water  carefully  and  quickly  removed,  and  again  weighed. 
The  gain  in  weight  is  the  weight  of  water  absorbed.  This  gain, 
divided  by  the  original  weight,  gives  the  ratio  of  absorption.  Thia 
should  not  be  more  than  about  2  per  cent;  as  much  as  4  per 
cent  is  sometimes  allowed,  and  in  other  instances  not  more  than  0.5 
per  cent. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  for  transverse  strength  is  taken  at  1600 
pounds  per  square  inch,  as  determined  by  the  usual  formula^ 

._  3r? 
^^  2bd*' 

Besistance  to  crushing  is  taken  at  from  8000  to  12,000  pounds^ 
per  square  inch. 

Lime  Test. — Bricks  after  immersion  in  water  for  10  days  should 
show  no  signs  of  blowing. 

Abrasion  Test,  or  test  for  toughness,  is  made  in  an  ordinary 
foundry  rumbler,  with  about  100  pounds  of  foundry  shot.  The 
wear  should  not  amount  to  more  than  i  pound  per  brick,  several 
pieces  being  tested  at  a  time.  The  Government  test  is  to  grind  two 
bricks  of  each  class  on  a  horizontal  stone  14  feet  in  diameter, 
making  28  revolutions  per  minute,  or  place  two  bricks  of  each  class 
in  a  rumbler,  for  half  an  hour,  making  28  revolutions  per  minnte, 
The  percentage  of  loss  is  determined  by  weights  before  and  after 
treatment.  According  to  a  number  of  experiments,  after  8  hours* 
grinding  the  loss  was  found  to  vary  from  0.102  to  0.364  per  cent. 

The  weight  of  bricks  varies  from  5J  to  7i  pounds. 

The  following  table  gives  the  effect  of  different  temperatures  oa 
the  weight  and  dimensions: 
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Table  LXXI. 

On  leaving        On  leaying     Burned,  not       xrujiA^ 
Mill.  Drier.  Vilrmed.  ^^^"^^• 

Weight 6.46  lbs.  5.79  lbs,  5.08  lbs.  5.08  lbs. 

Length 8^  in.  8.0  in,  7J  in.  7}  in. 

Breadth 4^^"  ^  *'  3J  "  3i  « 

Thickness 2i  «  2i    "  2i  "  2    « 

As  was  stated,  the  main  reliance  seems  to  be  on  the  testa  for 
absorption  and  the  presence  of  lime,  though  the  right  to  apply  any 
of  the  other  tests  is  reserved.  The  general  requirements  are  that 
the  bricks  shall  be  well  burned,  hard,  tough,  sound,  and  free  from 
clefts  or  cracks,  or  other  defects;  square  and  straight  on  the  edges; 
when  broken  the  fracture  shall  be  smooth,  uniform  in  texture, 
straight,  not  conchoidal,  nor  granular;  and  such  other  specific 
requirements  as  may  be  demanded. 

841.  Foundations, — The  same  considerations  as  repeatedly  given 
require  a  solid,  firm,  and  impervious  base  for  brick  pavements,  and 
it  is  due  to  defective  foundations  to  a  great  extent  that  such  un- 
favorable reports  have  been  made  on  the  durability  and  stability  of 
brick  pavements. 

In  all  cases  the  natural  soil  should  be  graded  and  surfaced,  and 
well  consolidated  with  heavy  rollers.  Upon  this  a  foundation  is 
laid,  the  character  of  which  varies,  but  may  be  classified  under  two 
kinds:  (1)  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel,  or  similar  materials;  (2)  a 
layer  of  concrete. 

Out  of  a  list  of  forty-four  cities,  the  writer  has  classified  the 
character  of  the  prepared  foundations,  as  nearly  as  they  admitted 
of  it,  as  follows : 

Fourteen  have  layers  of  sand,  on  broken  stone  or  gravel,  from  1 
to  4  inches  in  thickness,  with  a  subcourse  of  brick  laid  flatwise,  or 
from  2|  to  6  inches  of  sand  with  a  course  of  brick  laid  flatwise,  and 
some  on  from  4  to  6  inches  of  sand  alone. 

Twenty  have  beds  of  broken  stone,  gravel,  or  cinders,  from  6  to 
8  inches  in  thickness. 

Ten  have  foundations  of  from  6  to  9  inches  of  cement  concrete. 

These  foundations  were  thoroughly  consolidated  by  rolling  or 
ramming. 

Over  these  a  cushion-coat  of  sand,  fine  gravel,  fine  broken  stone 
or  concrete  made  with  fine  broken  stone,  from  1  to  2  inches  in 
thickness,  was  spread,  upon  which  the  bricks  were  laid,  rolled,  or 
rammed. 
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842.  One  or  more  examples  of  actual  construction  under  special 
specifications  will  be  interesting  and  instructive. 

Richmond,  Ind. — Foundations  either  of  broken  stone  or  con- 
crete. The  natural  soil  excavated  to  level  of  required  subgrade, 
this  surface,  after  filling  all  soft  or  spongy  places  with  slag, 
broken  stone,  or  brick,  thoroughly  compacted  with  a  10-ton  roller. 
(1)  Broken-stone  foundation:  Stone  to  pass  2^-inch  ring,  covered 
with  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  then  rolled ;  thickness  after  rolling,  8 
inches.  (2)  Concrete  foundation:  Concrete  composed  of  broken 
stone,  in  sizes  from  i  inch  to  2^  inches.  Hydraulic  cement  used  to 
show  a  tensile  strength  of  60  pounds  after  24  hours,  1  hour  in  air, 
23  hours  in  water.  Thickness  of  concrete  bed  not  given,  presuma- 
bly 8  inches.  Curbing  of  limestone  in  blocks  3  feet  long,  top  width 
5  inches,  crandall-dressed  to  depth  of  3  inches  on  back  and  12 
inches  on  front  face. 

On  either  of  these  bases  was  placed  a  cushion-coat  of  2  inchea 
of  sand.  Upon  this  bricks  were  set  on  edge,  length  transverse  to 
axis  of  street,  overlap  or  bond  3  inches.  Paving  rammed  twice 
with  double  rammer  weighing  80  pounds;  blows  delivered  on  a 
drag  14  inches  square. 

Joints  filled  with  paving-pitch  of  Trinidad  asphaltum  and  coal- 
tar  cement  and  still-wax.     Surface  covered  with  ^  inch  clean  sand. 

Bricks  containing  lime  must  not  "  blow  "  after  soaking  in  water 
for  10  days;  must  not  gain  more  than  2  per  cent  in  weight  when 
immersed  in  water  for  24  hours. 

Modulus  of  transverse  strength  1600  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Chester^  Pa. — Subgrade  rolled  with  10-ton  roller  to  crowning  of 
f  inch  to  1  foot,  covered  then  with  two  S^-inch  layers  of  fine  gravel, 
rolled  separately.  Cushion,  2  inches  of  bar  sand.  Joints  filled 
with  grout  composed  of  1  Portland  cement  and  3  sand.  Surface 
covered  with  |  inch  of  wet  sand. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Foundation  of  concrete  on  6  inclies  of 
broken  stone.  Cushion  of  sand,  or  the  broken  stone  covered  with 
4  inches  of  sand  instead  of  concrete. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Subgrade  rolled  with  steam-roller  weighing 
200  pounds  per  linear  inch.  Foundation  of  concrete,  6  inches 
thick.  Cushion-coat  on  concrete  2  inches  thick  after  rolling. 
Bricks  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  4  to  5  wide,  and  3  to  4  thick. 

These  bricks  are  indented  both  top  and  bottom.  On  top  indents 
cover  at  least  10  per  cent  of  surface  and  f  inch  deep.  On  the  bot- 
tom openings  cover  not  more  than  half  the  surface,  and  must  not 
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reach  nearer  the  top  surface  than  2^  inches.  This  is  filled  with 
rough  mortar^  composed  of  1  cement  and  4  coarse  sand. 

The  bricks  must  not  absorb  more  than  2  per  cent  of  water  in  72 
hours.  Bricks  laid  in  courses  transversely  to  axis  of  street^  coarse 
breaking  joints  or  overlapping  3  inches.  Bammed  two  or  more 
times  with  40-pound  rammers^  u^ing  a  flatter.  Joints  filled  with 
No.  6  paving  cement. 

McKeesporty  Pa. — Subgrade  rolled  with  a  roller  weighing  1  ton 
per  foot.  Foundation  of  5  inches  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  well 
rolled  and  covered  with  proper  thickness  of  sharp  sand  to  bring 
surface  to  proper  elevation.  Bricks,  9  x  5  X  2^  inches,  or  10  X  6  X  3 
inches.    Joints  filled  with  hot  pitch  and  fine  sand. 

Bloomingtony  EL — The  road-bed  to  be  carefully  graded  and 
shaped  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  11  inches  below  the  established 
grade  surface.  After  grading  and  shaping,  it  is  thoroughly  rolled 
and  compacted  with  a  steam-roller.  Upon  this  bed  is  placed  a 
3-inch  layer  of  cinders  and  properly  rolled,  then  there  is  spread  a 
layer  of  sand  of  sufficient  thickness  to  grade  the  surface  to  a  uui- 
form  shape,  regular  and  smooth  surface,  for  receiving  the  bottom 
course  of  brick. 

Upon  this  surface  a  course  of  brick  is  laid  upon  their  flat  or 
broad  surface,  with  their  lengths  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  street, 
laid  as  close  together  as  practicable,  and  breaking  joints  in  all  direc- 
tions. Dry  and  screened  sand  is  then  spread  over  this  course  of 
brick,  and  swept  in  so  as  to  fill  all  joints.  Upon  this  is  spread  a 
cushion-coat  1  inch  thick  of  screened  sand.  Upon  this  the  top  layer 
or  paving  course  of  brick  is  laid.  This  is  laid  in  courses  across  the 
street,  breaking  joints  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  street,  and  as  close 
together  as  practicable. 

The  bottom  course  of  brick  must  be  of  good  quality,  known  as 
"sidewalk  brick.''  The  top  course  must  constitute  a  good  quality 
of  "  paving-brick,"  maintaining  uniformity  and  regularity  in  shape 
to  such  a  degree  as  will  be  consistent  with  a  first-class  pavement, 
and  render  satisfaction  to  the  engineer  in  charge.  The  top  surface 
is  covered  with  screened  sand,  and  rolled  with  a  roller  weighing  at 
least  two  tons,  the  sand  being  continually  brushed  into  the  joints 
as  the  rolling  proceeds. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — On  the  graded  surface  is  placed  a  layer  of 
<3lean,  coarse  sand,  3  inches  thick,  then  a  layer  of  oak  boards  1  inch 
thick,  dipped  in  hot  coal-tar ;  on  this  a  layer  of  clean  sand  1^  inches 
thick;  on  this  cushion  is  laid  on  edge  a  layer  of  common  red  bricks, 
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herring-bone  fashion,  and  covered  with  dry,  clean  sand,  and  sweep 
this  sand  in  the  joints  until  filled. 

Columbus,  Ohio. — Foundations  are  of  either  broken  stone  or 
concrete.  Broken  stone  not  larger  than  2^  inches  in  size  is  placed 
on  a  prepared  subgrade.  Sufficient  sand  is  used  to  fill  interstices, 
when  the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  compacted  by  rolling  to  a  thick- 
ness not  less  than  8  inches.  If  more  material  is  required  the  rolled 
surface  is  loosened  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  to  receive  the  new  ma- 
terial. When  concrete  is  used,  the  layer  is  to  be  6  inches  thick, 
composed  of  1  cement,  2  sand,  mixed  dry,  then  made  into  mortar 
with  as  little  water  as  possible.  Broken  stone  not  over  2^  inches  is 
used,  so  as  to  have  an  excess  of  mortar.  Bricks,  hard-burned,  uni- 
form in  size,  free  from  cracks,  flaws  or  breaks. 

The  bricks  are  set  on  edge  on  a  2-inch  sand-bed,  breaking  joints 
at  least  2  inches,  rammed  with  paving-rammer  weighing  75  pounds. 
Joints  filled  with  No.  6  coal-tar  paving-cement,  or  Murphy's  grout 
filling.  The  surface  is  then  covered  with  a  half-inch  dressing  of 
clean,  coarse  sand.  No  test  required  for  quality  other  than  ap- 
proval by  those  in  charge. 

Chattanooga,  Term, — Laid  on  cement  concrete  foundations  cost 
$2.18  to  $2.35  per  square  yard.  Size  of  bricks,  2i"x4"x8i", 
corners  slightly  rounded,  used  on  grades  as  steep  as  8^  per  cent, 
somewhat  excessive;  crowning  7"  for  36'  roadway.  Subgrade  ex- 
cavated and  then  consolidated  with  rollers  weighing  5  tons,  or  with 
rammers.  This  is  11  inches  below  finished  surface.  On  this  6 
inches  concrete,  this  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cement  to  fill  little 
cavities  and  bring  surface  to  true  gauge.  On  this  1  inch  sand, 
then  bricks  ;  bricks  hard,  burnt  almost  to  melting-point.  No 
physical  tests  required.  Laid  on  edge  at  right  angles  to  direction 
of  street,  except  at  crossings,  where  they  are  laid  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
covered  with  coal-tar  paving-pitch,  over  which  dry  river-sand  is 
sprinkled. 

For  heavy  traffic,  best  bricks  on  concrete  foundation  and  inter- 
stices filled  with  a  composition  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
Trinidad  asphalt.  No.  6  coal-tar  paving-pitch,  and  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  still- wax.  For  lighter  traffic  the  joints  can  be  flushed  with 
paving-pitch  alone,  or  a  grout  of  2  Portland  and  1  natural  cement, 
and  3  sand.  This  costs  about  10  cents  per  square  yard.  Sprinkle 
pavement  just  before  applying  grout,  then  a  coating  of  fine  sand. 
Close  for  traffic  several  days  to  let  cement  harden.  A  sand-filler  is 
only  used  for  light  traffic.     Cost  with  pitch  filling  $1.85,  with 
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grout  filling  $1.78,  per  square  yard,  including  excavation  and 
curbing. 

The  Bucyrus  pavement  is  prepared  by  sprinkling  and  rolling 
subgrade  with  a  10-ton  roller.  When  concrete  is  not  used,  either 
broken  sandstone  or  limestone,  or  two  3-inch  courses  of  clean 
gravel,  are  used.     Size  of  bricks,  8"  X  4"  X  2i"  to  9"  x  4i"  X  3". 

Sometimes  a  bed  of  unscreened  gravel  or  crushed  sandstone  or 
limestone  is  spread  on  subgrade  and  rolled  to  4  inches  thickness; 
on  this  a  2-inch  layer  ot  sand,  on  which  is  laid  common  hard- 
burned  brick  close  together,  with  length  parallel  to  direction  of 
street;  on  this  1^  inches  sand,  on  which  is  placed  the  vitrified 
brick.  Fine  screened  sand  is  then  cast  over  the  surface,  then 
rolled  twice  with  a  5-ton  roller,  and  afterward  with  an  8-ton  roller 
until  smooth.     Sandstone  curbing,  4'  x  5"  x  20". 

Louisville, — Concrete  foundation,  6  inches  thick;  90  per  cent 
of  cement  to  pass  a  sieve  of  2500  meshes,  and  cement  must  have 
tensile  strength  of  50  pounds  after  twenty-four  hours  in  air.  A 
3-inch  layer  of  sand  is  spread  for  the  brick.  Absorption  test  alone 
required.  A  half  brick  thoroughly  dried  must  not  absorb  as  much 
as  4  per  cent  in  weight  after  seventy-two  hours  of  immersion  in 
water.  The  paving  is  covered  with  sand  swept  into  the  joints,  sur- 
face rammed,  and  joints  filled  with  Nos.  5  or  6  paver's  cement;  the 
surface  then  covered  with  a  ^-inch  layer  of  sand. 

Parkersburg, — Excavation  to  subgrade,  14  inches.  Earth  con- 
solidated with  a  roller  weighing  five  tons.  Then  two  layers,  of  4^ 
inches  in  thickness,  of  d isintegrated-rock  sand.  Roll  each  layer 
Avith  a  5-ton  roller.  A  cushion-coat,  2  inches  in  thickness,  of  river- 
sand  is  used,  on  which  the  bricks  are  laid.  Portland-cement  grout 
is  poured  into  the  joints.  The  surface  is  then  covered  with  sand, 
which  is  swept  into  joints;  finally,  a  ^-inch  finishing-coat  of  sand 
is  placed. 

Paver's  pitch  or  Murphy's  grout  is  used.  Rollers  weigh  from 
250  to  300  pounds  per  linear  inch,  or  a  10-ton  roller.  Bricks 
varying  in  specific  gravity  fro^  2.2  to  2.4;  absorption  from  2  per 
cent  to  0.46  per  cent. 

Resistance  to  crushing,  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  A  con- 
crete composed  of  175  pounds  cement,  5  cubic  feet  of  bank  sand, 
and  12 J  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone  or  slag  will  cover  3^  square 
yards  of  base  6  inches  in  thickness. 

Canton y  Ohio. — Excavation  to  a  depth  14  inches  below  paved 
surface;  bed  surfaced  and  rolled.  Foundation  of  crushed  stone, 
flnslied  with  sand  and  rolled  to  8  inches   thickness  with  10-ton 
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roller.  Or  a  concrete  base  8  inches  thick  is  used,  cushion-coat  of 
sand  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  rolled  with  5-ton  roller;  joints  filled 
with  paver's  pitch  or  sand.  Finally,  a  finishing-coat  of  sand  1  inch 
in  thickness  is  spread. 

The  following  table  gives  the  itemized  cost  of  three  grades  of 
bricks. 

Table  LXXII. 

Standard       Repressed     MetropoHlan 
Cost  of—  Brick,  Brick,  Brick, 

per  sq.  yd.     per  sq.  yd.       per  sq.  yd. 

Grading $0.13  10.12  tO.12 

Rolling  and  surfacing 0.03  0.03  0.0.3 

Crushed  stone 0.40  0.40  0.40 

Sand  and  rolling 0.05  0.05  0.05 

Sand  cushion 0.05  0.05  0.05 

Bricks 0.58  0.67  0.61 

Laying 0.07  0.07  0.07 

Paver's  pitch 0.20  0.20  0.20 

Rolling  and  sand  .1 0.02  0.02  0.02 

Contractor's  profit 0.15  0.16  0.16 

Total  cost  per  square  yard  11.67  11.77  11.71 

Out  of  a  list  of  47  cases  the  joint  filling  was  as  follows :  12  have 
tar  filling,  5  cement  grout,  27  sand,  2  tar  and  sand,  1  tar  and 
grout. 

Cost  varied  from  $1.30  to  $2.75  per  square  yard.  Average,  $1.80 
per  square  yard. 

843.  Pavements  are  thus  destroyed:  (1)  Crushing  by  wheel 
weight;  (2)  abrasion  by  friction  of  wheels  and  slipping  of  horses' 
feet;  (3)  impact  of  passing  weights  and  from  shoes  of  horses.  Es- 
timated life  under  light  traffic,  from  35  to  40  years;  medium,  20  to 
25  years;  heavy,  10  to  15  years. 

For  Light  Traffic, — Broken  stone,  sand,  and  gravel;  sand  with 
a  layer  of  bricks  on  flat  sides;  or  6  inches  of  concrete,  will  make  a 
good  foundation. 

For  Medium  Traffic. — Broken  stone  or  gravel  9  inches  thick; 
6  inches  stone  or  gravel,  with  bricks  on  flat  sides,  bedded  in  sand; 
or  6  inches  of  concrete. 

For  Heavy  Traffic— '^ot  less  than  12  inches  of  broken  stone  or 
gravel,  or  9  inches  of  concrete,  have  proved  satisfactory. 
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All  soiU  i^tentive  d  w^ter  mttst  be  thoroughly  drained.  Cuek- 
ion-co&ts  of  satidy  clean^  sharp^  atid  dry. 

In  streets  occupied  by  railway  tracksj  stone  paving  blocks,  laid 
header  and  stretcher  on  concrete  foiindatioiis  to  depth  of  cross- 
ties,  filled  in  between  paving  and  tail  with  Portlands-cement  grout. 
With  girder  rails,  the  space  between  head  and  base  of  rail  filled 
with  white-pine  strips,  to  give  good  bearing  for  pavement. 

The  centre  rise  or  crowning  of  brick  pavements  varies  in  differ- 
ent cities,  but  inay  be  taken  at  1  in  20. 

In  Figs.  308,  figure  (a)  shows,  section  of  brick  pavement  with 
plank  a,ud  sand  foundation;  (J),  plan  of  same;  (c),  brick  on  con- 
crete foundation.  Figure  {d)  shows  plan  of  brick  pavement  at 
street  intersection. 

(«)  .._  .         . 


FiG9.  803  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d). 

844.  The  following  abstract  from  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bering 
and  Rose  water  on  the  pavements,  sewers,  and  drainage  of  the  city 
.  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  (for  report  on 
Sewers,  see  Art.  XL VII,  paragraph  754) : 

The  diflBcnlties  of  street  paving  and  drainage  arise  especially 
•  from  the  very  steep  grades  found  in  this  city. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  proper  prevention  for  washouts 
on  steep  grades  was  the  use  of  the  best  pejrmanent  pavements,  or 
by  reducing  the  quantity  of  storm- water  running  down  the  ave- 
nues. To  accomplish  the  latter  purpose,  the  construction  of  catch- 
basins,  9xxd  direct  conveyance  of  the  water  from  these  to  the  natural 
watercourses  is  advised. 

"  ^he  sectional  forms  of  streets,  avenues,  and  alleys  at  inter- 
secting points  are  ^lore  or  less  dependent  upon  the  grades  and 
upon  the  relative  proximity  to  the  business  or  residence  sections  of 
the  city.,  At  the  intersection  of  avepues  with  streets  in  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  tlie  limits  of  gradients  for  crossing^  must 
be  less  than  in  the  residence  portion.     In  both  cases  certain  pre- 
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scribed  limits  of  form  are  essential  to  the  requirements  of  traffic 
And  drainage. 

"  Upon  all  streets  and  avenues  in  the  city,  except  in  the  busi- 
ness section,  the  curb  grades  should  be  unbroken  between  intersect- 
ing curbs. 

"  In  the  business  section  of  the  city  the  lines  of  curb  grades, 
nehen  exceeding  8  per  cent,  should  be  broken  at  the  street  or 
property  line. 

"  All  street-crossings,  from  the  curb  on  one  side  to  the  curb  on 
the  other,  irrespective  of  location,  should  be  designed  on  the  basis 
of  a  23-per-cent  slope,  except  when  the  slope  of  intersecting  streets 
or  avenues  is  less,  in  which  case  the  grades  shall  be  continued  un- 
broken over  the  crossings. 

"  In  determining  the  height  of  the  block-comers  the  elevation 
of  the  curbs  at  the  two  opposite  points  should  be  added  to  the  rise 
of  the  two  walks  from  their  respective  curbs  to  the  corner,  on  the 
basis  of  2^  per  cent  inclinations,  which  sum  divided  by  2  will  give 
the  desired  elevation.  In  other  words,  the  block-corner  shall  have 
au  average  of  the  elevations  determined  from  the  two  opposite 
curbs,  after  allowing  the  usual  rise  in  the  walks  of  i  inch  per  foot, 
across  their  width. 

"  Upon  steep  grades,  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  vehicles  to  the 
alleys,  made  difficult  by  the  side  slope  of  the  avenues,  it  will  be  best 
to  reduce  the  alley  width  across  the  sidewalks  from  20  feet  to  10 
feet.  After  allowing  for  1  foot  slope  across  this  latter  width,  in- 
crease the  grade  of  a  portion  of  the  curb  and  walk  on  each  side  of 
the  alley  opening,  and  if  necessary  provide  steps,  otherwise  the 
entry  to  the  alleys  will  be  hazardous/* 

"  Upon  steep  avenues  already  graded  and  paved  the  accumulation 
flow  of  water  at  the  gutter-lines  is  so  great  that  stones  ranging  in 
diameter  from  8  inches  down  to  ordinary  gravel  move  toward  the 
inlet  with  such  velocity  that  only  the  largest  of  these  stones  are 
successfully  kept  out  of  the  sewers  by  the  intercepting  inlet-bars. 
To  prevent  this  there  are  two  remedies  feasible.  One  of  these  is  to 
cover  the  gutters  along  their  entire  lines  with  wooden  gratings,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  295(a).  The  cost  of  such  coverings  will  be  from  15 
to  25  cents  per  linear  foot. 

"The  other  remedy  is  to  reduce  the  depth  of  volume  and 
velocity  of  flow  on  the  surface  by  eliminating  the  crown  and  gut- 
ters of  the  avenue,  and  making  them  practically  flat.  The  first 
remedy  is  suggested  for  those  streets  already  paved  or  curbed  and 
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guttered,  and  the  other  for  avenues  not  yet  improved,  and  in  con- 
nection with  catch-basins. 

"  Where  streets  or  avenues  have  inclinations  exceeding  16  per 
cent  they  are  practically  useless  as  thoroughfares/'  The  lots  in 
the  centre  of  blocks  can  be  reached  by  building  a  wall  across  the 
avenue,  cutting  down  on  one  face  and  filling  up  behind  the  other, 
so  that  practicable  grades  can  be  made  on  each  side  of  this  dividing 
wall.  The  rear  of  the  lots  on  one  side  can  be  reached  from  one 
direction,  and  those  on  the  other  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Steps  are  provided  to  descend  from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  lower 
level  for  foot-passengers.  This  plan  is  recommended  on  streets 
having  from  16  to  33  per  cent  natural  grades.  Also,  the  width  of 
the  roadway  should  be  reduced  to  30  feet,  and  the  sidewalks 
widened  proportionally,  with  a  saving  of  28  per  cent  in  tlie  cost. 

After  impressing  the  importance  of  a  solid  and  unyielding  foun- 
dation, whatever  kind  of  paving  material  is  used,  the  report  says: 

"  The  selection  of  economical  paving  material  should  be  based 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  bed  and  gradients  of  the  streets  or 
avenues  to  be  paved,  and  of  the  available  facilities  for  eflScient 
drainage.  With  clay  or  rock  beds  and  light  gradients,  either  sand, 
gravel,  broken  stone,  or  concrete  can  be  used  with  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  good  results/'  The  order  of  preference  for  foundations  is: 
1st,  concrete;  2d,  broken  stone,  forming  a  bed  of  compact  layers; 
3d,  gravel;  and  4th  and  last,  sand.  On  steep  grades  foundations  of 
concrete  or  broken  stone  should  be  used;  on  low  or  filled-in  ground 
broken  stone  or  gravel  will  do  well.  Sand  should  only  be  used  as  a 
foundation  upon  the  more  level  roads  having  a  compact  natural 
bed.  Where  there  is  danger  of  moisture  penetrating  the  road-bed, 
a  line  of  blind  drains  should  be  laid  below  the  curbs,  discharging 
into  the  corner  inlets. 

To  prevent  the  foundation  from  sliding  on  steep  gradients,  they 
should  be  anchored  at  suitable  intervals  by  concrete  ribs  or  bars,  of 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  depth  below  the  concrete  base,  placed  across 
the  avenue. 

"  The  character  of  the  wearing  surface  or  paving  material  to  be 
selected,  and  the  method  of  its  preparation,  depends  largely  upon 
the  price  of  the  material  available  for  such  purposes,  its  adapta- 
bility to  the  gradients  of  the  surface  to  be  paved,  its  relative  dura- 
bility, its  liability  to  derangement  after  being  laid,  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  and  upon  the  liability  to  interfere  with  the  drainage. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  travel  a  paved  surface  must  be  favora- 
ble to  the  easy  movement  of  horses  and  vehicles.     It  must  be  able 
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to  resist  the  disiutegrating  effects  of  the  elements  for  a  reasonable 
number  of  years;  for  sanitary  reasons  it  must  be  capable  of  ready 
cleansing,  and,  lastly,  it  should  admit  of  being  easily  repaired  at 
reasonable  cost. 

"  To  be  favorable  to  the  easy  movement  of  horses  and  vehicles 
the  pavement  must  affords  secure  foothold  to  the  horse,  must  admit 
of  such  rapid  transit  as  the  gradients  of  the  roadway  will  allow,  with 
the  minimum  jarring  of  the  wheels,  and  in  connection  with  the 
most  effective  foothold,  must  develop  the  least  resistance  to  trac- 
tion. In  other  words,  for  light  vehicle  traffic  the  pavement  must 
admit  of  the  best  attainable  speed.  It  must  be  as  noiseless  as  pos- 
sible, and  produce  the  minimum  amount  of  jarring  to  the  vehicles/* 
For  the  gradients  of  the  streets  of  Duluth,  reaching,  as  they  do, 
32  per  cent,  the  following  pavements  are  recommended  within 
the  limits  named : 

Stone. — On  grades  of  10  per  cent  or  less: 

Rectangular  stone  blocks  of  the  usual  size  and  pattern,  with 
sand  joints,  to  be  laid  on  a  foundation  of  concrete  or  broken  stone. 
Cost,  per  square  yard,  $2.75  to  $3.25. 

On  grades  exceeding  10  per  cent : 

(1)  Rectangular  stone  blocks, 
ranging  from  3^  to  4  inches  in  width, 
and  chamfered  on  the  upper  edges,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  303(a),  in  order  to  se- 
cure good  foothold  for  horses.  Cost, 
if  laid  on  broken  stone,  per  square 
yard,  $2.75  to  $3.25;  if  laid  on  con- 
crete, per  square  yard,  $3  to  $3.50. 

(2)  Kidney  or  cobble  stones  (see 
Fig.  303(ft)),  selected  of  nearly  equal 
sizes,  not  exceeding  3  inches  in 
thickness,  laid  on  a  concrete  foun- 
dation, and  set  in  cement  mortar. 
Cost  per  square  yard,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Brick, — On  grades  up  to  6  per 
cent: 

Best  paving-brick,  laid  on  con- 
crete. Cost,  per  square  yard,  $2.25 
to  $2.75. 

On  grades  exceeding  6  per  cent : 

Best  paving-brick  of  the  special  form  shown  in  Fig.  303(c),  laid 
on  a  concrete  foundation.     Cost  per  square  yard,  $2.50  to  $3. 
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Sheet  Asphaltum. — On  grades  less  than  4  per  cent: 

Laid  on  concrete  foundation.  Cost  per  square  yard  and  mamte- 
nance  for  five  years,  $2.25  to  $3 ;  or,  if  maintained  for  10  years,  |3> 
to  $3.50. 

Wood. — On  grades  less  than  6  per  cent : 

Ordinary  round  cedar  blocks:  laid  on  concrete.  Cost  per  square 
yard,  $1.80  to  $2;  laid  on  broken  stone  and  boards,  $1.50  to  $1.60. 

Rectangular  pine  blocks  of  usual  form  and  size,  laid  on  concrete 
foundation.     Cost  per  square  yard,  $2.25  to  $2.40. 

On  grades  above  6  per  cent : 

Round  cedar  blocks,  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  cham- 
fered to  a  diameter  of  3  inches  at  top  (see  Fig.  303(/) ),  laid  on 
concrete.     Cost  per  square  yard,  $2  to  $2.25. 

Rectangular  pine  blocks  with  chamfered  edges  (see  Figs.  303 
(d),  {e) ),  or  plain  with  a  width  of  3  or  3^  inches,  and  set  with  1  to 
li-inch  joints,  both  laid  on  concrete.  Cost  per  square  yard,  $2.40 
to  $2.60. 

In  order  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  chamfered  blocks 
and  wide  joints  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  foothold  on  steep 
grades,  it  is  important  that  the  pavements  be  frequently  swept  and 
the  grooves  between  the  blocks  be  kept  open. 

While  macadam  and  telford  pavements  possess  unexcelled  merits 
as  roadways,  the  expense  of  maintenance  places  them,  together  with 
gravel-surfaced  roads,  in  the  list  of  temporary  pavements.  In  view 
of  the  constant  tendency  of  their  component  parts  to  wash  into  the 
gutters  and  inlets,  their  use  is  not  advisable  for  steep  gi*ades.  How- 
ever, if  the  upper  layer  of  either  of  these  pavements  is  treated  with 
coal-tar,  binding  the  parts  together,  it  is  possible  that  they  will 
meet  satisfactorily  all  the  demands  of  a  temporary  pavement  for 
gradients  up  to  16  per  cent. 

For  grades  exceeding  10  per  cent  the  following  are  suggested: 

(1)  Rectangular  stone  blocks  with  chamfered  edges;  (2)  kidney 
or  cobble  stones;  (3)  best  hard  and  tough  paving-brick,  of  special 
form;  (4)  cedar  blocks  with  chamfered  edges;  (5)  pine  blocks  with 
chamfered  edges  or  wide  joints.  The  chamfered  stone  blocks  con- 
sidered best,  but  most  expensive;  the  pine  blocks  the  least  desira- 
ble, because  the  least  durable. 

845.  The  following  costs  are  taken  from  an  extended  list  during 
the  years  1889  to  1892,  both  inclusive.  The  table  gives  the  least 
and  greatest,  and  also  the  average. 
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TABLE  OF  COST  OF  STREET  PAVEMENT  AND  6BWER& 


ClAssof  Work. 


Earth  excavittion«  eu.  ydst .  • 

Rock         •'  "      

Borrow     *•  **      

GniTel  And Mlling,   ^ 

Loam,  cu.  yds 

Telford  macadam,  sq.  yds 

Cedar  block  on  concrete,  sq.  yds 

•*      "  sand,  *•      .* 

Rough  stone  paving,  gutters,  sq.  yds. . .. 
"         "       in  cement,  sq.  yds. 

Pine  timber  in  place,  per  1000  ft 

Oak      ••       **     '•  **       

Piles  in  place,  per  lin.  ft 

Qranite  curb,  per  lin.  ft 

Bandsione  curb,  per  lin.  ft 

Tar,  per  gallon 

Removing  and  relaying  sidewalks,  lin.  ft. 

C^uti  iron,  per  pound 

Earth  excavation  in  sewers,  cu.  yds.  . 
Rock  **  *'      "  **      ... 

244ii.  pipe  io  ccBorete,  lin.  ft 

21-in.     *•    •*        '*  **    

20-in.  sewer  pipe  in  concrete,  lin.  ft. . 
18-in.      **       ♦'      **         **  '•    .. 

15-in.      "       **     in  sand,  lin.  ft 

12-in.      **       "      *'     *' 
lO-in.       •*       *•      '•     " 

9-in.      **       "      **    ♦*  ** 

8-iu.      '*       .'      «     .. 

6-in.      •*       "      **     ••  •*  

Sewer  brick,  per  1000 

Cut-stone  masonry,  cu.  yds 

Common  rubble-masonry,  cu.  yds 

Portland  cement  rubble-masonry.cu.yds. 

Pene-hammered  work,  sq.  f  t 

No.  1  intakes 

•  2      ••        

•  8      " 

«*    5      "       ,. 

*•    8  catch-basins 

Manholes 

Ijampboles 

Inlets,  i  bends 

Portland  cement  concrete,  cu.  yds 

American    "  **  '*       

Lampholes,  lin.  ft 

Flush-tanks 

Bluestone  flagging,  sq.  f t 

Crosswalk,  lin.  ft , 

Cobble  gutter,  sq.  ft 

20-1  nch  bluestone  curb 

Cost  of  brick  pavement  on  concrete  per 
•*     •*  asphalt      ••  *'        " 


Hin. 


fa.io 

0.50 

0.20 

0.40 

0.40 

0.65 

1.47 

0.88 

0.50 

1.20 

15.00 

81,00 

'  O.lOi 

o.ao 

0.10 

0.04 

0.04 

0.20 

0.50 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

0.85 

0.80 

0.20 

0.16 

0.16 

0.15 

0.10 

17.00 

13.00 

0.80 

6.00 

0.10 

80.00 

20.00 

40.00 

30.00 

40.00 

25.00 

1.00 

0.25 

10.00 

7,00 


Max.    Average. 


«0.60i 
6.00 
0.611 
1.25 

i.5o; 

1.50 

1.80 

1.25 

1.28 

2.50 

25,00 

45.00 

0.41 

1.40 

1.00 

0.14 

0.20 

0.25 

1.00 

12.50 

8.00 

4.00 

2.50 

2.00 

1.10 

0.75 

0.75 

0.62 

0.70 

0  25 

80.00 

25.00 

7.50 

7.50 

1.00 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 

70.00 

80.00 

95.00 

80*00 

8.00 

10  00 

7.00 


$0.82 

1.52 

0.85i 

0.91i 

0.63 

0.75i 

1.684 

1.04i 

0,92 

1.32 

18.86 

89.00 

0.25i 

1.22* 

0.77 

0.12 

0.10 

0.04i 

056 

8.61 

2.47 

2.46 

1.94 

1.65 

0.66 

0.41 

0.38 

0.88i 

0.81 

0.19 

19.60 

21.12 

4.17A 

5.93* 

0.56* 

45.09 

39.28 

45.00 

51.66 

60.00 

52.48 

18  37 

1.23 

10.00 

7.00 


Min. 


sq.  yd. 


$0.18 
0.40 


0.48 

15.00 

0.20 


1.20 
1.67 

1  85 
1.20 
0.79 
065 
0.55 

0.40 
0.25 
7.00 

8.00 


75.00 
25.00 


0.15 
55.00 
O.IH* 
0.80 
0.08 
0.25 
1.37 
2.25 


Max. 


f0.80 
1.60 


0.60 

30.00 

0.50 


8.00 
2.00 

1.80 
2.00 
1.85 
1.25 
0.70 

0.68 

0.41 

18  00 

7.50 


155.00 
80.00 


0.40 
160.00 
0.15 
1.25 
0  13 
0.48 
1.93 
2  80 
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Various  constructions  of  macadam  and  telford  pavements  from 
$0.58i  to  $0.91  per  sq.  yd. 

846^.  Creosoting  Plant, — The  growing  demand  for  creosoted 
timber  for  many  purposes,  such  as  piles,  bridge  timbers,  paying- 
blocks  for  streets,  etc.,  has  led  to  the  construction  of  many  plants. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  plant  for  the  Wharf 
Company,  Galveston,  Texas : 

The  treating  cylinder  is  made  of  steel  having  a  tensile  strength 
of  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is  9  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  long,  exclusive  of  hemispherical  doors  at  the  ends.  The  follow- 
ing method  applies  especially  to  the  treatment  for  paving-blocks. 
The  cage-cars,  each  of  which  holds  5000  feet  B.M.  in  blocks,  six: 
in  number,  are  coupled  together  and  run  into  the  cylinder  on  a 
track  the  level  of  which  is  the  same  inside  and  outside  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  connection  between  the  two  being  made  by  movable  beams. 
The  inside  track  consists  of  40-pound  rails  supported  on  brackets 
fastened  to  the  shell  of  the  cylinder.  The  six  cars  containing 
.30,000  feet  B.M.  of  blocks  are  run  into  the  cylinder,  the  mova- 
ble stringers  removed,  and  the  end  doors  closed  and  bolted.  The 
doors  fit  into  an  annular  groove  in  which  a  gasket  of  heavy  belting 
is  fitted  in  order  to  make  a  tight  joint. 

The  timber  is  seasoned  by  passing  steam  superheated  to  700° 
Fahr.  through  6000  linear  feet  of  1-inch  heating-coils  inside  of  the 
cylinder,  while  a  vacuum  of  15  to  20  inches  is  maintained  outside 
of  the  coils.  After  seasoning  the  creosote-oil  is  admitted  until  the 
cylinder  is  filled.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  15-inch  pipe 
leading  from  an  elevated  storage-tank,  the  capacity  of  which  is 
71,500  gallons.  This  pipe  leads  into  a  12-inch  branch  which 
delivers  the  oil  to  the  cylinder  through  four  8-inch  valves  in  its 
bottom.  After  thus  filling  the  cylinder,  which  requires  six  minutes, 
the  valves  are  closed.  An  additional  quantity  of  oil  is  then  forced 
in  by  means  of  a  pressure-pump.  To  determine  this  additional 
quantity,  the  free  or  unoccupied  space  in  the  cylinder  is  found  by 
subtracting  from  the  interior  capacity  the  volume  of  displacement 
of  blocks  and  cage-cars  reduced  to  gallons.  To  this  space  add  the 
number  of  gallons  to  be  forced  into  the  blocks  on  a  basis  of  10 
gallons  per  cubic  foot  of  blocks,  which  gives  the  total  number  of 
gallons  to  be  delivered  to  the  cylinder.  This  is  indicated  by  a  glance 
at  a  gauge  connected  with  the  storage-tanks.  The  pumps  are  then 
stopped,  the  oil  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder,  and  pumped  into  the 
storage-tank  to  be  used  again,  the  train  of  cars  is  run  out,  and 
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:another   train   run  in.    The  daily  output  is  60,000  feet  B.M.  in 
blocks. 

These  blocks  are  5  x  6  inches  in  section,  6,  8,  or  10  inches  long, 
of  heart  yellow  pine.    A  guaranty  of  10  years'  wear  is  given. 

TBAMWAYS. 

846.  Tramways,  as  usually  understood,  consist  of  two  parallel 
lines  of  broad  stones  placed  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  width 
between  the  wheels  of  vehicles.  These  wheelways  were  placed 
either  in  the  middle  of  the  street  or  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
middle,  the  obvious  advantage  being  a  reduction  of  tractive  effort 
while  giving  a  good  foothold  for  horses.  The  friction  of  the  wheel- 
way  surface  is  only  about  j^  of  the  load,  or  about  one  half  that  of 
the  best  block  pavement.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  or 
paved  in  any  of  the  ways  already  described. 

Such  tramways,  however  advantageous  in  many  respects,  have 
practically  fallen  into  disuse  in  this  country.  They  can,  however, 
be  advantageously  used  on  steep  grades,  as  described  in  paragraph 
819. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  the  surfaces  of  the  tramway 
stones  should  be  perfectly  smoothed  on  top.  They  are  expensive  to 
construct. 

846|.  The  nearest  approach  to  tramways  now  used  to  any  great 
extent  is  the  street-car  tracks.  Street-car  tracks  are  constructed 
commonly  with  rails  having  a  flat  surface  wide  enough  to  carry 
easily  the  wheel-tires  of  vehicles,  with  a  raised  head  at  one  side  to 
guide  and  support  the  car-wheels. 

These  rails  are  commonly  spiked  or  bolted  to  continuous  longi- 
tudinal timbers  placed  under  them.  These  timbers  are  bedded 
either  in  a  layer  of  concrete  or  broken  stone,  or  cinder  or  ballast. 
To  preserve  the  gauge  of  the  track,  cross-ties  are  framed  into  the 
longitudinal  timbers,  usually  near  the  bottom;  also  transverse  ten- 
sion rods  are  used  to  tie  the  rods  together  The  usual  and  desired 
pavements  are  laid.  The  methods  of  uniting  these  to  the  tracks 
have  already  been  explained. 

Such  construction  was  required  with  the  slow-moving,  easily- 
stopped  horse-cars,  and  were  constantly  used  by  ordinary  vehicles. 
With  the  rapidly  moving  cable-cars  and  cars  run  by  electricity  it 
is  not  safe  for  ordinary  vehicles  to  use  the  same  track.  The  two 
methods  of  carrying  traffic  seriously  conflict  with   each  other. 
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resulting  in  delays  and  inconyenience,  besides  the  danger  to  life 
incurred ;  and  the  most  important  question  of  street  improvement 
and  use  is  to  devise  some  means  of  removing  all  so-called  street- 
cars from  the  surface,  either  by  raising  their  tracks  well  above  the 
streets,  or  on  elevated  railroads,  as  they  are  called,  or  by  transferring 
tliem  to  tunnels  constructed  under  the  streets. 

847.  Using  the  ordinary  formed  or  girder  rail,  street-car  tracks, 
whatever  may  be  the  motive  power,  can  be  constructed  similarly  to 
railway  tracks,  that  is,  with  rails  supported  on  cross-ties  imbedded 
in  ballast  of  any  kind.  The  tram-rail  has  not  sufficient  stiffness, 
and  must  be  supported  by  a  continuous  timber. 

848.  The  ordinary  cable  road  requires  a  special  construction 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  motive  power  and  the  method  of 
communicating  motion  to  the  cars.  The  power  is  exerted  through 
an  endless  cable  kept  in  constant  motion  by  powerful  steam- 
engines  located  permanently  at  one  end  of  the  line.  This  cable  is 
placed  in  an  underground  conduit  and  supported  at  intervals  on 
pulleys  or  rollers. 

849.  Cross-section  of  Conduit, — There  are  several  types  of  con- 
duit, both  as  regards  the  figures  of  the  cross-sectiOn  and  the  char- 
acter of  materials  and  construction  adopted. 

850.  The  essential  requirements  are  an  underground  tube  or 
conduit  having  sufficient  clear  space  to  allow  an  unobstructed  mo- 
tion to  the  cable,  ample  room  for  the  passage  of  the  grip-frame 
and  for  the  necessary  supports  and  pulleys  required  to  guide  and 
maintain  the  cable  in  its  proper  relative  position. 

The  circular  cross-section  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as 
greater  depth  than  width  is  desirable. 

The  egg-shaped  section,  with  the  small  end  up,  is  well  suited,  as 
it  gives  a  good  depth  with  a  reasonable  average  width,  and  affords 
a  large  bottom  space  for  the  deposit  of  mud  or  dust.  A  section 
having  the  form  of  a  circular  sector  with  the  curved  base  down 
answers  the  same  purpose.  Both  of  these  sections  taper  towards 
the  slot-beams,  between  which  the  grip-bars  and  frames  pass. 

An  irregular  cross-section  adapted  to  give  free  motion  to  all 
moving  parts,  with  special  spaces  for  pulleys  and  their  supports,  is 
conducive  to  economy  of  material  in  the  side  walls  and  bottom  of 
the  conduit,  but  is  probably  more  expensive  to  construct. 

851.  Materials  used  in  Construction, — Solid  cast-iron  tubes 
with  a  slot  left  in  the  top  have  been  used.  These  proved  both  ex- 
pensive and  unsatisfactory. 
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Wrought-iron  tubes,  formed  of  angle-irons  bent  to  the  curve 
of  the  sides  of  the  conduit,  converging  toward  the  axial  line  at  the 
top  in  order  to  support  the  slot-beams,  fastened  at  their  bottom 
extremities  to  transverse  ribs  of  iron,  and  lined  throughout  with 
iron  plate,  the  angle-iron  ribs  being  spaced  from  2  to  4  feet 
apart,  have  been  used.  Concrete  or  ballast  is  packed  on  the  out- 
side. In  some  cases  a  similar  construction  has  been  made  of  wood. 
In  the  above  three  cases  the  rails  are  supported  on  the  ends  of 
brackets  formed  of  iron  or  timber,  and  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
tube  or  conduit.  Generally  these  brackets  consist  of  inclined 
struts  resting  against  the  base  of  the  tube,  and  horizontal  ties  fast- 
ened to  the  slot-beams.  The  rails  either  rest  on  longitudinal 
stringers  placed  on  the  brackets,  or  if  of  the  girder  type  they  rest 
directly  on  plates  or  chairs  fixed  to  the  brackets.  The  distances 
apart  of  the  brackets,  or  yokes,  as  they  are  called,  depend  upon  the 
depths  of  the  stringers  or  rails;  usually,  however,  they  are  from  3 
to  4  feet. 

At  the  present  time  the  common  practice  is  to  use  concrete  for 
the  bottom  and  side  walls  of  the  conduit,  the  inner  surface  moulded 
to  proper  form  by  a  temporary  timber  lining.  At  intervals  of  3  or 
4  feet  iron  open-work  frames  or  yokes  are  built  in  the  concrete, 
which  support  both  the  slot-beams  and  rails,  thereby  keeping 
slot  beams  and  rails  in  their  proper  relative  positions. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  concrete  is  built  against  the  natural 
earth  forming  the  sides  of  the  excavation.  A  small  semicircular 
drain  along  the  axis  of  the  conduit  between  the  yokes  will  serve  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  mud  and  dirt.  The  entire  inner  surface 
smoothed  over  facilitates  the  cleaning  out  of  the  conduit. 

As  substitutes  for  the  yokes  as  described,  old  rails  (say  60  lbs. 
per  yard)  have  been  bent  so  as  to  reach  from  rail  to  rail  while 
passing  under  the  bottom  of  the  conduit,  and  special  ribs  of  iron 
are  connected  with  these  and  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  conduit,  their  upper  ends  supporting  the  slot-beams 
and  fastened  to  the  outer  and  upper  ends  of  the  bent  rail,  upon 
which  track  rails  are  supported;  the  whole  framework  imbedded 
in  concrete  as  already  described.  Such  cheap  expedients  can 
hardly  be  recommended. 

862.  Cable. — The  cable  is  made  of  wire,  and  is  from  IJ  to  1| 
inches  in  diameter;  it  moves  with  a  speed  varying  in  different 
cities,  and  in  the  same  city,  according  as  the  track  is  along  business 
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or  thickly-settled  districts,  or  in  the  outskirts,  from  4  to  13  or 
more  miles  per  hour.  The  cable  passes  from  the  power-house  into 
the  conduit,  where  on  straight  and  level  portions  of  the  line  it 
rests  on  grooved  wheels  or  pulleys  turning  upon  horizontal  axes, 
and  placed  at  reasonable  distances  apart  so  as  to  prevent  too  great 
sag  or  depression  of  the  cable,  and  returns  to  the  power-station 
along  another  conduit.  In  curving  around  the  comers  of  streets  it 
is  made  to  keep  the  curve  by  a  series  of  grooved  wheels  turning  on 
vertical  axes  placed  on  the  side  and  at  the  proper  elevations  in  the 
conduit.  In  passing  over  a  depression  along  the  line  either  the 
cable  must  bear  against  and  slide  along  the  slot-beams,  causing 
great  wear  on  it,  or  it  must  be  held  down  by  some  kind  of  a  frame 
turning  on  a  pin  or  pivot,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  pushed  aside, 
and  be  so  acted  upon  by  a  spring  or  other  device  that  it  will  return 
to  its  place  as  soon  as  the  grip-frame  passes  on.  The  grip-frame 
is  so  adjusted  that  it  lifts  the  cable  above  the  pulleys  on  the 
straight  portions  of  the  line,  and  thus  allows  the  bottom  bar  or 
jaw  of  the  grip  to  pass  over  each  pulley,  the  cable  immediately 
dropping  back  on  the  pulley,  and  it  passes  readily  around  the  hori- 
zontal pulleys  on  curves,  sliding  along  guide-bars,  which  prevent 
lateral  bending. 

853.  Tlie  Grip  and  Grip-fraine, — There  are  several  types  of 
grips  and  grip-frames  connecting  the  car  with  the  cable,  and 
thereby  imparting  the  cable's  motion  to  the  car  or  train  of  cars. 
Only  two  of  these  grips  will  be  described,  and  these  briefly.  In 
one  of  them  there  is  an  outside  frame  fixed  in  position  with  respect 
to  the  car.  This  consists  essentially  of  two  vertical  plates  held  to- 
gether at  their  upper  extremities  by  a  plate  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  car,  and  at  their  lower  extremities  by  a  thick  bar,  with  a 
grooved  plate  on  its  upper  surface,  on  each  side.  At  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  lower  bars  are  placed  friction  rollers,  on  which  the 
cable  glides  along  when  the  cars  are  standing  still;  also  near  the 
ends  are  conical  spools  which,  when  lifted,  throw  the  cable  off  the 
lower  bar,  or  jaw,  as  it  is  called.  This  whole  construction  as  de- 
scribed may  be  called  the  grip-frame.  Sliding  vertically  in  this 
frame  is  a  thin  plate,  which  is  lowered  or  raised  by  a  lever  operated 
by  the  gripman  standing  on  the  grip-car.  Fastened  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  plate  is  another  horizontal  bar  or  jaw  grooved  on  its 
bottom  surface.  The  gripman,  in  order  to  start  the  car,  moves  the 
lever  so  as  to  lower  the  sliding  plates  and  jaw  and  clamp  the  cable 
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tightly  between  the  upper  and  lower  bars  or  jaws;  the  car  then 
takes  up  the  motion  of  the  cable.  The  length  of  the  movable  jaw 
may  be  18  inches  or  more.  Care  and  skill  are  required  in  order  to 
avoid  imparting  the  high  speed  of  the  cable  to  the  car  too  suddenly. 
To  stop  the  car  the  gripman  operates  the  lever  so  as  to  lift  the 
sliding  plate  and  jaw,  and  puts  on  the  brakes.  The  cable  then 
glides  inoperatively  along  the  lower  or  fixed  jaw,  and  always  in 
position  to  be  gripped,  unless  purposely  thrown  off  the  jaw  by  lift- 
ing the  conical  spool.  A  similar  grip-bar  is  used  without  the  fric- 
tion rollers,  in  which  case  the  cable  rests  directly  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  fixed  jaw.  In  the  other  type  of  grip  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  is  formed  similarly  to  a  series  of  plyers  placed  side  by 
side  and  acting  simultaneously;  the  jaws  of  these  plyers  turn  on  a 
long  pin,  and  the  gearing  is  such  that  the  gripman  closes  the  jaws 
around  the  cable,  they  being  bored  or  cored  so  as  to  grip  tightly 
the  cable  when  their  lower  edges  are  in  contact,  or  nearly  so;  by 
a  reverse  movement  the  jaws  revolve  outward,  and  the  cable  is  free 
to  glide  between  them,  or  if  sufficiently  opened  the  cable  drops 
free  of  contact  with  the  apparatus.  In  this  type  of  grip  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  sliding  frame,  and  when  the  jaws  are  full- 
opened  the  cable  falls  out,  and  has  to  be  *' picked  up ''before  a 
start  can  be  made. 

854.  The  track  rails  can  be  of  the  shallow  street-tramway  type^ 
resting  on  longitudinal  stringers  supported  on  the  yokes,  or  they 
can  be  made  of  the  girder-rail  type,  either  with  or  without  the 
tram-plate,  and  resting  on  the  yokes,  without  the  use  of  stringers. 
Thp  rails  vary  in  height  from  5  to  7  inches. 

865.  In  the  last  few  years  street-cars  run  by  electric  power  have 
been  brought  into  use.  There  is  nothing  especially  distinctive  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  the  road-bed  and  tracks  is  concerned^ 
as  compared  with  that  of  ordinary  railroads.  The  motive  power  is 
supplied  by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity  generated  by  dynamos 
located  at  some  convenient  or  central  station;  this  current  is  trans- 
mitted along  overhead  wires,  and  connection  is  made  with  the  cars 
by  what  is  called  a  trolley- wheel  and  pole  attached  to  their  tops,  by 
means  of  which  and  connecting  wires  the  current  is  carried  to  the 
electric  motors  placed  under  the  cars,  causing  the  motion  of  the 
motor  armatures,  to  which  by  suitable  gearing  the  wheels  are  con- 
nected and  made  to  revolve.  The  return  circuit  has  been  supposed 
to  be  through  the  rails  of  the  track,  but  has  been  found  to  be  practi- 
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cally  through  a  ground  circuit,  and  along  the  network  of  water  and 
gas  mains,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  corrode  and  destroy  the 
pipes  by  the  action  known  as  electrolysis.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
a  return  wire,  or  even  a  more  perfect  and  efficient  rail  connection. 
Some  such  means  of  directing  the  return  current  will  doubtless  be 
required  in  the  near  future.  The  inconvenience,  obstruction,  and 
danger  resulting  from  the  use  of  overhead  wires  has  led  to  a  demand 
for  placing  all  wires  in  subways  or  underground  conduits.  At  pres- 
ent the  invention  or  design  of  some  form  of  subways  that  will  effect 
the  purpose  desired  and  satisfy  all  the  conditions  required  in  deal- 
ing with  this  subtle  force  is  engaging  the  earnest  thought  and  talent 
of  engineers,  and  offers  an  inviting  field  for  investigation,  as  it  is 
clear  that  electric  and  telegraph  wires  must  be  placed  underground. 
These  wires  and  their  supports  are  unsightly,  obstruct  the  streets, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  rapid  and  effective  working  of 
firemen,  and,  besides,  the  currents  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
life. 

866;  A  natural  extension  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
struction and  operating  of  electric  street-car  lines  is  to  that  of 
electric  railways,  in  which  the  electric  locomotive  is  substituted  for 
the  steam  locomotive. 

Several  lines  have  been  projected,  and  in  some  cases  put  under 
construction;  electric  locomotives  have  been  constructed,  and 
doubtless  in  the  near  future  such  railways  will  be  in  operation. 

Great  speed  is  claimed,  with  economy  of  construction  of  the 
roads.  The  engine  will  be  lighter  for  hauling  the  same  loads  at 
given  speeds.  Much  steeper  grades  can  be  economically  overcome, 
thereby  diminishing  greatly  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  road- 
beds and  tracks. 

With  steeper  permissible  grades  a  great  many  sharp  curves  can 
be  avoided,  as  compared  with  those  on  ordinary  railways. 

At  present  it  seems  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the 
future  development  of  electric  railways  other  than  the  relative 
economy  in  the  combined  cost  of  constructing  and  operating  the 
road. 
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ART.  XLIX. 
FRAMED  STRUCTURES. 

857.  The  general  definition  of  framed  structures  and  the  general 
principles  of  their*  construction  have  been  given  and  discussed  in 
other  parts  of  this  volume. 

We  have  seen  the  methods  of  finding  the  bending  moments  and 
fihears  at  any  section  of  a  beam  considered  as  a  unit^  whether  of  a 
solid  rectangular  or  other  form  of  cross-section,  whether  of  cast 
iron,  of  solid  section,  or  built  up  of  plates  and  angles,  as  in  built 
iron  or  steel  beams. 

In  the  next  article  these  principles  will  be  applied  to  determin- 
ing the  stresses  in  trussed  beams,  or  simply  trusses,  and  the  proper 
designs,  dimensions,  and  connection  of  the  parts  to  supply  the  re- 
sistances required.  In  this  article  solid  and  built  beams  will  be 
discussed. 

In  solid  beams  of  rectangular  or  circular  sections  the  entire  beam 
at  any  section  is  considered  as  resisting  the  bending  moment  and 
shear,  these  resistances  consisting  of  a  series  of  stresses — compres- 
«ion8  and  tensions — distributed  in  accordance  with  established  laws. 

In  flanged  beams,  while,  strictly  speaking,  the  same  actual  con- 
ditions exist,  and  all  fibres  unite  in  resisting  both  the  bending 
moment  and  shear,  yet  it  is  usual  to  consider  that  the  entire  bend- 
ing moment  is  resisted  by  the  flanges  alone,  and  that  the  entire 
shem'  is  resisted  by  the  web,  which  is  usually  a  solid  plate  connect- 
ing the  flanges. 

So  far  as  determining  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  trussed 
beams,  such  as  roof  and  bridge  trusses,  the  same  assumptions  are 
made.  The  flanges  or  chords  are  supposed  to  resist  the  bending 
action,  and  the  web  members,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  ties  and 
struts,  resist  the  entire  shearing  action,  not,  as  in  beams,  by  a  uni- 
form resistance  to  shear  distributed  over  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section  of  a  solid  web,  but  by  direct  stresses  of  tension  and  com- 
pression along  certain  well-defined  lines  or  members. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  to  the  determina- 
tion of  dimensions,  certain  members  act  as  beams  and  certain  mem- 
bers as  columns.  Therefore,  all  of  the  principles,  as  applicable  to 
beams  and  columns,  will  necessarily  be  found  in  t*he  complete  dis- 
■cussion  of  bridges.     For  this  reason  practicable  examples  of  the 
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strength  of  beams  and  columns  have  been  reserved  for  this  portion 
of  the  work. 

It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  dispose  of  one  kind  of  framed 
structures  known  as  trestles,  or  viaducts,  before  entering  upon  the 
general  discussion  of  stresses  and  strains  in  trusses. 

TRESTLES    AND  VIADUCTS. 

858.  Trestle-work  is  generally  applied  to  timber  structures  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  frames  or  rows  of  piles  placed  transversely  to 
the  line  of  a  road,  over  and  connecting  which  a  series  of  beams 
called  stringers  are  placed  ;  on  top  of  these  the  cross-ties  are  laid ; 
and  finally,  on  the  ties  the  iron  rails  for  the  track  and  the  timber 
guard-rails  are  placed.  There  is  no  special  limit  to  distances  from 
centre  to  centre  of  bents:  the  usual  distance  or  length  of  spam  is 
from  12}  to  15  feet;  sometimes  as  much  as  25  to  30  feet  when  the 
heights  of  the  bents  are  very  great.  For  longer  spans  regular 
trussed  bridges  would  be  used,  and  the  bents  or  supports  are  then 
called  timber  piers. 

Viaducts  are  trestles  in  which  the  bents  and  stringers  are  of 
iron.  Much  longer  spans  are  used;  the  heights  may  or  may 
not  be  greater  than  in  case  of  timber  trestles,  and  commonly  two 
bents  are  well  braced  together  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes,  forming  what  are  called  towers.  Every  alternate  space  is 
thus  braced. 

The  spaces  may  all  be  of  the  same  length,  or  alternately  long  and 
short  spans.  A  common  length  of  span  is  about  30  feet;  a  com- 
mon alternation  in  span  is  from  30  to  60  feet. 

Trestles  and  viaducts  are  used  for  the  same  purposes;  (1) 
to  cross  deep  ravines  where  the  cost  of  filling  in  with  eu*th  would 
be  very  great :  (2)  to  cross  small  streams  or  watercourses  ;  (3)  to 
cross  swamps  ;  (4)  to  form  the  approaches  to  bridges,  especially 
when  at  great  elevations,  where  the  expense  of  earth  filling  would 
be  very  great,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  waterway  greater 
than  that  provided  by  the  bridge  proper;  and  (5)  where  it  is  either 
expensive  or  difficult  to  obtain  filling  material,  and  the  time  re- 
quired to  complete  a  permanent  work  would  be  too  great.  In  the 
latter  case  timber  trestles  are  used  to  save  first  cost  and  loss  of 
time. 

Timber  trestles  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  framed  trestles  and 
pile  trestles. 
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Pile  trestles  are  constructed  by  driving  either  3  or  4  piles  in  a 
row  across  the  line  of  the  road^  called  a  bent^  at  intervals  along  the 
line  of  from  10  to  15  feet.  These  piles  are  cut  off  to  the  same  level 
in  each  row  or  bent,  and  to  the  proper  grade  from  bent  to  bent. 
Caps  12  X  12  inches  square  are  placed  over  each  row  and  drift- 
bolted  to  the  piles — sometimes  they  are  connected  by  mortise  and 
tenon;  diagonal  or  X  bracing  are  then  spiked  or  bolted  to  the  piles 
in  each  bent,  one  brace  on  each  side,  these  crossing  each  other. 
These  braces  are  usually  planks  from  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  from 
9  to  12  inches  wide. 

When  four  piles  are  used,  all  are  driven  vertically,  or  the  two 
outside  ones  are  driven  on  a  batter  and  the  two  inner  ones  ver- 
tically. The  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  outside  piles  is  from 
1 1  to  12  feet,  and  between  the  two  inside  piles  centre  to  centre 
4^  to  5  feet,  as  seen  on  the  left  half  of  Fig.  304;  when  the  outside 
piles  are  on  a  batter,  they  are  so  set  and  driven  that  their  upper 
extremities  will  be  near  to  the  tops  of  inner  piles,  as  seen  in  the 
right  half  of  Fig.  304,  while  having  usually  a  batter  of  3  inches  to 
each  vertical  foot. 

The  inner  piles  are  the  same  distance  apart  as  given  above,  and 
the  clear  interval  between  the  tops  of  the  inner  piles  and  the  corre- 
sponding batter-piles  is  from  1  to  1^  feet.  The  length  of  caps 
required  in  the  two  cases  being  14  and  12  feet  respectively. 

When  three  piles  are  used  in  a  bent,  the  one  is  driven  in  the 
centre,  and  the  tops  of  the  outside  piles  are  about  3|  feet  distance 
on  each  side,  centre  to  centre,  requiring  a  cap  about  10  feet  long. 
The  outside  piles  may  be  driven  either  vertically  or  on  a  batter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  either  case  the  batter-piles  give  a 
stiffer  and  stronger  trestle,  and  are  capable  of  bearing  a  heavier 
load  with  the  same  number  of  piles  than  when  all  are  driven 
vertically. 

When  the  piles  are  driven  to  any  great  depth  into  the  soil  the 
height  of  a  pile  trestle  above  the  ground  cannot  be  very  great,  with 
any  ordinary  length  of  pile  that  is  not  over  from  20  to  25  feet 
above  the  surface. 

When  over  10  feet  high  some  form  of  longitudinal  bracing 
should  be  used.  Plank  extending  diagonally  from  the  top  of  one 
bent  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  gives  a  good  longitudinal  system  of 
bracing. 

Two  lines  of  stringers  are  placed  over  the  cap,  each  line  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces,  arranged  so  as  to  break  joints  jip  .lluv  imgs. 
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Each  piece  of  each  stringer  should  be  the  length  of  two  spans^  and 
yary  in  cross-section  from  6  x  14  inches  for  124  span  from  bent  to 
bent,  or  8  X  16  inches  for  a  16-foot  span.  For  very  heavy  engines 
Fig.  304  shows  on  the  left  a  half-end  view  of  a  trestle-bent  with  all 
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Fig.  804. 


piles  vertical,  and  on  the  right  with  ontside  piles  on  a  batter.  The 
caps,  stringers,  ties,  rails,  and  guard-rails  are  also  shown. 

Trestles  with  Framed  Bents. — For  a  single-story  trestle  there 
are  two  general  types  shown  in  Figs.  305  (a),  (b). 

Fig.  305(a)  shows  two  vertical  and  two  batter  posts.    These  are 


FiGB.  805. 

usually  12  X  12  inches  in  cross  section,  and  not  over  from  20  to  25 
feet  in  length.  These  are  framed  into  a  cap  and  sill  with  the 
mortise-and-tenon  joint,  sometimes  with  square-abutting  surfaces, 
and  held  in  place  by  iron  straps. 
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Fig.  305(&)  shows  a  type  of  trestle  with  all  inclined  posts.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  stronger  and  stiffer  trestle  with  equal  sizes  of 
timbers.  The  posts  of  this  trestle  are  often  made  of  10  x  12  inch 
timber.  The  stringers^  ties,  and  guard-rails  are  the  same  as  shown 
in  Fig.  304  for  the  pile  trestles. 

For  two  or  more  stories  the  timbers  of  the  lower  are  placed  in  the 
prolongation  of  those  for  the  single-story  trestles,  which,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  305,  will  be  the  uppermost.  Additional  vertical  or  inclined 
members  are  inserted  in  the  lower  stories,  and  the  dimensions  are 
increased  in  very  high  trestles  to  14  x  14  inches  in  the  bottom  one. 

Framed  trestles  are  usually  supported  on  mudsills,  which  are 
timbers  12  X  12  inches  by  4  or  5  feet  long,  partly  imbedded  in  the 
soil.  Sometimes  long  sills  are  placed  first,  and  then  the  mudsills  on 
these.  Occasionally  rough  masonry  pedestals  are  used,  which  are 
far  better.  When  the  soil  is  very  soft  or  swampy  four  piles  are 
driven  and  cut  off,  at  or  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  upon  these 
the  sills  of  the  framed  trestles  are  placed  and  bolted  to  the  piles. 

869.  In  Fig.  306  is  shown  a  side  view  of  a  trestle  which  is  the 
same  for  either  the  framed  or  pile  trestle.  This  is  given  mainly  to 
illustrate  practically  the  process  of  calculating  the  dimensions  of 
the  stringers.  No  attempt  is  usually  made  to  proportion  the  posts 
to  the  load  that  they  have  to  bear,  and  there  is  always  a  large  ex- 
cess of  strength  in  the  10  X  12  or  12  X  12  inch  timbers.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  caps,  sills,  and  ties. 

Nor  is  there  any  special  effort,  as  a  rule,  to  proportion  the 
stringers  to  the  loads  which  they  have  to  bear. 

But  now  that  such  heavy  engines  are  being  introduced,  it  is 
well  to  see  whether  the  standard  dimensions  of  the  members  give  a 
sufficiently  large  margin  of  safety,  especially  considering  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  allow  the  timbers  of  a  trestle  to  lose  from 
25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  areas  by  actual  rot  before  repairing  or 
renewing. 

About  the  heaviest  load  that  can  come  upon  a  bent  of  12^  feet 
span  will  be  75,000  pounds;  or  assuming  that  each  of  the  four  pairs 
of  drivers  of  a  heavy  type  of  engine  have  30,000  pounds,  then  the 
bents  of  four  posts  will  carry  120,000  pounds,  or  30,000  pounds  to 
each  post,  which,  if  12  X  12  inches  in  section,  gives  144  square 
inches,  the  intensity  of  pressure  per  square  inch  will  be  210  pounds 
nearly;  or  if  only  two  posts  bear  the  entire  load,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  case  very  often,  the  unit  pressure  would  be  about  420 
pounds.     There  will  then  be  ample  strength  in  the  posts  as  eom- 
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monly  used.  But  let  us  see  how  it  will  be  with  the  stringers.  As-^ 
Burning  a  rather  heavy  consolidation  engine  with  four  pairs  of 
drivers,  each  pair  loaded  with  24,000  pounds,  spaced  as  the  wheels 
of  this  locomotive  are,  namely,  on  a  base  of  14f  feet,  it  is  evident 
that  only  three  pairs  of  drivers  can  be  on  any  one  span  at  a  time. 
As  we  can  only  place  three  pairs  of  drivers  on  the  span  of  12^  feet 
centres  of  bents,  or  the  clear  span  of  11^  feet,  the  load  can  be  ap- 
plied in  several  different  ways,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  306. 
On  the  right-hand  half,  or  Span  No.  2,  the  rear  three  pairs  are 
placed,  with  one  pair  in  the  centre  of  the  span,  and  the  others 
symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to  the  centre.  And  on  the  left- 
hand  half,  or  Span  No.  1,  the  front  three  pairs  are  placed  in  such 


SIDE  ELEVATION  OP  TIMBER  TRESTCE. 


Fig.  306. 

position  as  will  give  maximum  bending  moment,  the  reason  for 
which  will  be  explained  later.  The  principle  will  simply  be  stated 
in  this  place,  namely,  with  a  system  of  isolated  roads  or  wheeUcon- 
centrafio7is,  that  position  of  the  load  will  give  maximum  bending 
moment  in  which  the  centre  of  the  spafi  bisects  the  distance  be- 
ttveen  the  point  of  greatest  bending  moment  atid  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  system  of  loads  on  the  span. 

For  Span  No.  2  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  three  loads  is  at  the 
centre  of  wheel  w^,  that  is,  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  Each  reac- 
tion, then,  E^  =  E^=:  36,000  pounds.  The  greatest  bending  mo- 
ment is  at  the  centre  C,  and  is 

M,  =  36,000  X  5.75  -  24,000  X  4.5  =  99,000  fooirpoundfl. 
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For  Span  No.  1  we  must  first  find  the  yertical  line  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  loads  by  the  principle  for  finding 
the  centre  of  parallel  forces. 

Taking  moments  about  the  centre  of  wheel  w,, 

(w,  +  w',  +  W',)^*  =  w,  X  5.75  +  w,  X  10.25  =  384,000; 

hence 

x^  =  384,000  -5-  72,000  =  5.33  feet; 

that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  is  5.33  feet  to  the  right 
of  w, ,  or  0.42  foot  in  front  of  w,;  and  according  to  the  principle 
above  stated,  this  distance  must  be  bisected  by  the  centre  of  the 
span;  that  is,  wheel  w,  must  be  0.21  foot  to  the  right  of  the  centre 
C,  and  the  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  0.21 
feet  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  as  0(?. 

The  maximum  bending  moment  will  be  under  wheel  w,.  The 
positions  of  the  wheels  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  span  (7  and 
its  ends  A  and  B  are  shown  on  the  drawing.  Then,  for  the  reac- 
tion R^  at  Ay 

Taking  moments  with  respect  to  an  axis  at  J9,  then 

R,  X  11.5  —  w,  X  11.29  —  «^,  X  5.54  -  «^,  X  1.04  =  0. 
R,  =  37,294  pounds    and    R^  =  72,000  -  37,294  =  34,706  pounds. 
Bending  moment  at  centre  0 

^M^^R^y.  5.75  -  w,  X  5.54  =  81,480  foot-pounds. 

It  is  evident,  then,  for  this  length  of  span  and  wheel  concentra- 
tions, that  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  when  the  engine  occu- 
pies the  position  shown  in  Span  No.  2.  As  in  this  case  the  load  is 
symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  the  span,  the 
ijentre  bending  moment  is 

Jf,  =  w,  X  1.25  +  i«?,  X  5.75  =  99,000  foot-pounds, 

the  same  as  already  found  by  the  general  method. 

Equating  this  in  inch-pounds,  that  is,  99,000  X  12  =  1,188,000 
inch-pounds,  to  the  moment  of  resistance  of  beams, 

m  TT/  =  1,188,000  =-^=  ^/Jd*, 

ior  beams  of  solid  rectangular  section ;  and  assuming  /  =  1000, 
^il  =  14  inches,  we  find  the  breadth  h  in  inches.     But  since  this 
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load  is  carried  by  two  stringers,  each  composed  of  two  pieces,  the 

1 188  000 
bending  moment  on  each  piece  will  be  -^ — -^ =  297,000  inch- 
pounds,  hence  \  X  1000  X  ft  X  196  =  297,000  and  b  =  9.1  inches. 
If,  however,  we  allow  a  modulus  of  rupture /=  1500  pounds,  other 
quantities  remaining  the  same,  then  h  =  6.1  inches.  This  latter  is 
in  keeping  with  the  standard  dimensions,  and  gives  ample  strength. 

There  would  then  be  two  stringers,  both  composed  of  two 
string-pieces,  each  25  feet  long  and  6.1  X 14  inches  in  cross-section. 
For  longer  spans  similar  calculations  can  be  made;  recollecting 
that  economy  of  material,  as  well  as  stiffness,  requires  a  certain 
depth,  which  increases  in  a  well-established  ratio  with  the  length. 

To  find  the  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  load  that  will  give 
the  same  centre  bending  moment,  we  have 

i{wl)l  =  Iwr  =  297,000;    .-.  w  =  124.764  pounds  per  linear  inch, 

or  1497.2  pounds  per  linear  foot  for  each  string-piece;  and  for  the 
four  pieces,  5989  pounds  per  linear  foot. 

Under  this  load  the  beam  may  not  deflect  more  than  \  inch, 

which  is  a  ratio  of  deflection  to  length  of  V  =  =  --  of 

*        11.5  X  1/w       Zl\i 

its  length.    Then  for  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  (see  equation 

(227)  )*  7  =  Ap   f~9  i^  which,  for  beams  of  uniform  cross-section 

and  supported  at  both  ends  while  uniformly  loaded,  n"  =  ^\  and 

m'  =  i,  and  for  timber  /  =  1500  and  E  =  1,000,000.  Then  7  =  77^ 

138 
or  (J  =  — -^  =  11.9  inches,  whereas  the  beam  under  condderation 
11.0 

is  14  inches  deep.  If,  however,  with  the  same  load  the  length  of 
clear  span  is  increased  to  say  14  feet  =  168  inches,  d  =  ^rz  =  ^^*^ 
inches. 

This  is  a  large  deflection  under  the  working  load,  -y  =  Jaa  ^ 

r^jprpr  bciug  tho  usual  proportion.     With  77- ,  substituting,  we  find 

-  =  - ;     /.(/=  —  =  17.25  inches, 
that  the  deflection  may  not  be  more  tlian  one  third  of  an  inch. 
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When  trestle  spans  are  over  15  or  16  feet  in  length  they  are 
usually  trussed  in  some  manner,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  divide 
the  original  span  into  two  or  three  segments  or  bays;  consequently 
the  timbers  required  for  the  stringers  have  about  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  above  given,  while  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  braces  are 
to  be  determined  by  principles  hereafter  to  be  explained. 

When  the  spans  are  long,  it  is  diflScult  to  secure  stringers  of 
sufficient  length  to  cover  two  spans.  In  this  case  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  have  joints  over  every  cap,  the  stringers  having  only  the 
length  of  one  span.  The  bearing  would  then  be  less  than  6  inches 
for  each  stringer.  In  such  cases  bolsters,  that  is,  pieces  of  timber 
about  8  or  10  inches  deep  and  4  or  5  feet  long,  are  placed  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  caps  and  bolted  to  them,  and  upon  these  the 
stringers  rest,  by  which  means  a  good  bearing  is  obtained. 

The  caps  and  sills  can  be  made  of  single  pieces  or  of  two  pieces 
each,  bolted  together. 

860.  The  greatest  shear  will  be  at  the  points  of  support.    To 

find  the  greatest  possible  shear  several  trials  may  be  necessary, 

the  maximum  shear  being  equal  to  the  reaction  R^  or  R^,    It  is 

seen  above  that  i?,  is  greater  for  the  load  in  the  position  shown  in 

Span  No.  1  of  Fig.  306,  where  -B,  =  37,294  pounds,  whereas  on 

Span  No.  2  B^  =  B^  =  36,000  pounds.     But  suppose  we  move  the 

loads  to  the  left  in  Span  No.  1  until  w^  is  just  to  the  left  of  A,  then 

jy              ,  w^X  5.75  +  w,  X  1.25       __  _^_  ,        T*  .     c 

R^=zw^-\ — ' ' =  38,609  pounds.     If  m  Span 

i  l.D 

No.  2  we  move  the  loads  until  w.is  just  to  the  right  of  B,  we  would 
find  Ji,  =  w,  +  ^^X'^-O  +  w'.Xg-S  ^  ^3  g2Y  pounds,  which,  then, 

11.0 

is  the  condition  for  maximum  shear.  As  the  bending  moment 
is  zero  at  the  points  of  support,  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
material  at  the  ends  sufficient  to  resist  the  shearing.  Taking  400 
pounds  per  square  inch  as  a  safe  resistance  to  shearing,  then,  the 
maximum  shear  on  each  string-piece  being  Aa|Ui  =  10,957  pounds, 
there  is  only  required  -^fj^  =  27  square  inches  of  material;  and 
each  string-piece  being  6  inches  wide,  the  depth  of  the  stringer 
need  not  be  over  y  =  4.5  inches.  Though  this  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  floors,  wharves,  and  platforms  generally,  it  is  not  in  trestle- 
work,  the  full  or  near  full  centre  depth  being  retained  throughout; 
consequently  there  is  always  a  great  excess  of  strength  at  the  ends 
of  stringers.  As  the  bending  moment  increases  to  its  maximum 
near  the  centre  of  the  span,  so  the  shearing  force  diminishes,  and 
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becomes  zero  at  the  point  of  maximum  bending.  A  solid  rec- 
tangular beam  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  bending  will  also  have 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  shear. 

860a.  It  is  evident  that  the  strength  increases  in  a  more  rapid 
ratio  with  increase  of  depth  than  with  increase  of  breadth  of  rect- 
angular* beams.  In  fact,  doubling  the  breadth  only  doubles  the 
strength,  doubling  the  depth  quadruples  the  strength.  Beams, 
then,  should  be  made,  for  economy  of  material,  deep  and  thin;  but 
if  too  thin,  the  beams  are  wanting  in  lateral  stiffness,  and  will  give 
way  by  bending  sideways.  The  rectangular  beams  are  generally,  in 
thickness,  from  one  eighth  the  depth  up  to  a  thickness  equal  to  the 
depth.  They  should  never  have  a  thickness  less  than  one  eighth 
the  depth.  For  trestles  and  bridges  the  usual  thickness  is  from 
one  half  to  one  third  the  depth. 

The  following  figures,  306i  (a),  (6),  (c),  show  the  beams  of  solid 
rectangular  cross-section  with  the  same  area  of  cross-section,  bd  =: 


»*  (a) 


<     8*  > 


Flo.  (ft) 


Flo.  (c) 


Fi08.  806i. 


144  square  inches.    With  the  same  material,  same  length,  and  same 
load,  the  relative  strength  to  resist  transrerse  strain  is : 


Fig.  (a),  hd"  =  IS  X  (8)'    =  1152  =  1; 
Fig.  {b),  W  =  12  X  (12)'  =  1728  =  1.5; 
Fig.  (c),  W  =  8   X  (18)*  =  2592  =  2.25. 


.(456) 


660b.  For  a  round  log  beam  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid 

circle  =  -57-  =  — r-,  and  b  =  d. 
o4  4 

.-.  M,  =  mWl=  ^*=-^  =  «/W  =  nfd'i 
aasuming  a  aniformly  distributed  load  and  n  =  — --,  nearly. 


U^ol)l  =  0.785ifr' = -^Jd\ 


lO.S 


(457) 
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Then  wl  =  2250  lbs.,  or  12^  lbs.  per  inch  of  length,  and  /  =  15  ft. 
=  180  inches;  ^(2250)  X  180  =  0.7854  X  1000  X  r\ 


r  =  f  64.458  =  4.01  inches  or  i  X  2250  X  180  =r^^Xl000x  d\ 


Hence  d  =  ^^516.375  =  8.02  inches  in  diameter. 

860e;.  As  was  stated,  timber  beams  are  usually  of  solid  rectan- 
^lar  cross-section,  as  seen  in  Figa.  306^.    For  such  beams 

and  for  beams  with  single  weight  at  the  centre  m  =  i.    Hence  the 
centre  safe  load 

»r=|-^  =  |^. (458) 

For  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  mwl  =  iWloT  iwP ;  iWl  =  nfbd*. 

■■■'^-y?-v-T- <-> 

It  is  sometimes  convenient,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  practical  books, 
fluch  as  Trautwine,  that  I  is  given  in  feet  while  b  and  d  are  in  inches. 
Placing  12/  for  I  in  eqs.  (458)  and  (459),  they  become,  respectively, 

fAd 
W=^Yqj  for  a  single  load  at  the  centre;    .    .    (460) 

fAd 
W=  2^  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  .    (461) 

In  all  of  the  above  equations  A  is  the  area  of  cross-section. 
Solving  equations  (458)  and  (459)  with  respect  to/,  we  have, 

Prom  equation  (458),   /=|g  =  |^';    .    .    (462) 
From  equation  (459),   f=t^  =  t^.    .    .    (463) 
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If,  now,  we  make/' =  —^  and  substitute  in  equations  (460)  and 


(461)  we  find,  from  equation 

'l8  ""  W  Ad 
and  from  equation 


•^  ~  18    26^~  2^tr ^^^^^ 

When,  then,an7  giyen  beam  waose  dimensions  &,  £2,and  I  are  known 
is  loaded  with  a  weight  that  is  just  sufficient  to  break  it,  we  find 
the  value  of  /,  from  equations  (462)  and  (463),  which  is  called  the 
modulus  of  rupture  when  all  dimensions  are  in  inches,  and  for  tim- 
ber this  has  been  found  to  be  from  10,000  to  15,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch;  and  from  equations  (464)  and  (465)  we  find  /'  =  600  to  800 
lbs.  This  is  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  when  /  is  in  feet 
and  h  and  d  are  in  inches.  Trautwine's  tables  are  calculated  upon 
this  supposition. 

A  failure  to  understand  this  question  fully  often  leads  to  confu- 
sion and  error  in  results  with  young  engineers,  as  some  tables,  such 
as  Rankine's  and  those  of  other  authors,  give  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture for  timber  beams  as  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  Trautwine 
and  others  give  600  lbs.  I  is  in  inches  in  the  first  case,  and  in  feet 
in  the  second.    The  results  are,  however,  the  same  in  either  case. 

With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  above  examples  on  timber 
beams,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  dimensions 
to  carry  safely  any  load,  or  the  load  that  any  given  beam  will  carry 
safely. 

861.  Iron  Viaduct, — As  an  example  of  this  tjrpe  of  structure 
the  writer  has  selected  the  viaduct  approach  to  a  bridge  constructed 
over  the  Ohio  River,  under  his  superintendence,  by  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company. 

There  were  32  spans,  each  30  feet  long,  and  46  spans,  each  30  feet 
long,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river  respectively,  a  total 
length  of  2340  feet.  The  heights  of  the  bents  varied  from  20  to  45 
feet.  The  highest  single-story  bent  was  29  feet  3||  inches.  When 
the  total  height  did  not  exceed  this  figure,  intermediate  strut  braces 
were  used  near  the  top  and  bottom,  and  diagonal  rods  in  both  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  planes.  Usually  with  heights  over  25  feet  in- 
termediate struts  and  ties  were  used,  dividing  the  bents  into  two 
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stories^  the  upper  story  about  20  feet  high,  and  the  lower  story  vary- 
ing, according  to  the  total  height.  Figs.  307  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  show,, 
respectively,  a  general  side  view,  a  side  view  of  two  bents  and  girder 
span  between,  and  an  end  view  of  one  bent.  The  brace  system,  as 
shown,  was  used  only  in  every  alternate  span.  In  the  f ormulsB  used 
/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  section  ;  a  is  a  constant;  /=  ultimate  re- 
sistance to  crushing  in  pounds  per  square  inch;  S  =  metal  area  in 
the  cross-section  in  square  inches;  I  =  length  of  column  in  inches 
or  feet;  p  =  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section  in  the  same  unit  as  /; 
d  =  least  side  il  rectangular  in  section^  and  the  diameter  if  circular. 


Pigs  807. 

All  columns  were  composed  of  two  10-in.  channels,  35  lbs.  per 
foot,  10.5  sq.  in.  metal  area;  the  unsupported  length  of  each  column, 
/  =  20  ft.  =  240  in.  Two  columns  to  each  bent,  batter  4  in.  to  a 
vertical  foot;  that  is,  2  in.  to  each  column.  The  transverse  struts 
between  columns,  two  5-in.  channels, 6.5  lbs.;  vertical  and  diagonal 
rods  in  lower  section  1  in.  diameter,  and  also  in  upper  section. 
Longitudinal  horizontal  struts,  two  6-in.  channels,  8.5  lbs.;  diagonal 
rods  li^  in.  diameter.  Horizontal  and  diagonal  rods  1  in.  diameter. 
For  the  columns  we  will  use  the  formula  for  one  end  fixed  and  one 
pin  end. 

P=  —^--=5;   /=  39,000  lbs.;    iS  =  21sq.  in.; 
1  +  1.8a-, 

/  =  20  ft.  =  240  in. ;     l.Sa  =  ttW* 
For  latticed  columns  we  have 

j^  {b,+t)d'-b,(d-2l,y  ^  (2i  + 1)10' -21(10-1)'  =  137,03; 
6  6 

5  =  21  sq.  in.;    p*  =  ^^~  =  6.52;    p  =  2.55,    -  =  94.12; 

„  39000  X  21       _  819000  X  ITOOO  _  ..^  ..„  .  ,, 

^  -  rip.,^^(94.12)«  -  rf0OOT8858757'  "  ^38,833.5  lbs.. 
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or  25^659  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  metal.  This,  with  a  factor  of 
safety  of  5,  gives  107,765  as  the  safe  load  per  column.  The  strain- 
sheet  loads,  as  given  by  the  Keystone  Bridge  Co.,  were  93,800  lbs. 
for  the  top  sections  and  112,200  lbs.  for  the  bottom  sections  of 
the  columns.  Taking  the  dead  load  at  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot,  and 
the  live  load  at  4600  lbs.,  or  a  total  load  of  5400  x  30=  162,000  lbs., 
divided  between  the  two  columns,  gives  actual  load  on  each  column 
81,000  lbs.  from  the  weight  of  the  structure  and  train-load.  If, 
instead  of  latticed  channels,  tbose  with  cover-plates  had  been  used, 
/  and  p  should  have  been  determined  from  the  proper  value  for  /. 
In  other  respects  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  have  been  the 
same.  The  lattice  pieces  are  short  strips,  about  2  in.  x  i  to  |  in., 
riveted  to  the  flanges  and  placed  diagonally,  the  distance  apart  of 
the  rivets  in  the  same  flange  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
channels. 

862.  Assume  a  Phoenix  column  exterior  diameter  9f  in.,  in- 
terior diameter  9  in. ;  metal  thickness  f  in. ;  flanges  double  thickness, 
equal  to  f  in.  and  2  in.  long — a  total  metal  area  of  17.0  sq.  in.  In 
equations  for  moment-  of  inertia  of  a  Phoenix  column  we  find 

/=  J!:(!izii:il  +  2w(r+ I)';    r  =  4.7;    r.  =  4.5; 
7r  =  3.1416;    6  =  }";    ?  =  2m. 
Sabstituting, 

7=94.37;    J  =  17.0;    p*  =  5.55;    p  =  2.36. 

P=     ^^  J, ;  /=42,000;    8=11.0;   o=TirW;    ?=20ft.=240in.; 


1  +  V 


I      240     ,„,  „     r      ,^„,„e 
p=2T6  =  l«^-^'    -.=10,342.5. 


Substituting,  P  =  476,000  lbs.,  or  28,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.— about  2340 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  more  than  the  latticed  channel  section.  The  total 
safe  load  per  column  \  of  476,000  =  95,200  lbs.     With  the  same 

value  for  -  as  in  the  first  case,  94.12,  we  would  have  found 

P  =  626,300  lbs.  and  safe  load  =  125,260,  with  the  same  sectional 
area  of  metal.  This  corresponds  with  the  principle  that  the  farther 
the  metal  is  from  the  neutral  axis  the  stronger  the  column  will  be. 
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The  above  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  formulas.  At  the  Susquehanna  bridge^  B.  &  0.  Rd., 
Havre  de  Grace^  about  2500  lineal  feet  of  iron  viaduct  was  used, 
the  height  being  about  60  ft.  All  spans  were  30  ft.  long,  and  the 
columns  entirely  of  the  Phoenix  type,  in  the  equation  for  which  d"^ 
is  used  instead  of  p\  The  work  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  to  find  the  moment  of  inertia  or  the  radius  of  gyration,  as 
the  least  dimension  of  the  column  is  given,  which  is  represented  by 
d,  and,  in  addition,  the  formula  is  in  better  shape  to  determine  the 
value  of  d,  i.e.,  the  diameter  of  a  Phoenix  column,  or  the  depth  of 
channels  in  the  square  column  to  bear  a  given  load.    This  is  done 

by  solving  the  equation  F  =  —      ji  ^^^^  respect  to  d,  and  we  get 

Pal* 

d*  = p,  from  which,  in  any  given  case,  d  can  be  found,  P 

fs  —  1^ 

representing  either  the  breaking  load  or  working  load,  as  the  case 

may  be. 

Closed  columns  are  stronger  than  open  ones,  but  we  have  seen 
the  objection  to  these.  The  material  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  neutral  axis,  so  as  to  increase  the  radius  of  gyration,  p. 
No  unsupported  column  should  be  more  than  about  30  to  40  times 
its  least  diameter.  Although  solid  columns  and  cast-iron  columns 
may  have  their  strength  increased  by  swelling  or  increasing  their 
diameter  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  length,  as  is  done  usually  in 
columns  of  wood  and  cast  iron,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  that  result 
in  segmental  wrought  columns. 

It  simplifies  the  calculation,  in  determining  the  crushing  resist- 
ance of  any  column,  to  omit  the  area  S,  Then  P  =  p  =  the  ulti- 
mate proof  or  working  strength  per  square  inch  of  area. 

863.  A  familiar  example  of  a  pier  composed  of  cast-iron  col- 
umns is  found  in  the  piers  of  the  Crumlin  viaduct.  In  all  such 
cases  the  columns  are  cast  into  lengths  or  sections,  with  sockets 
or  flanges  to  facilitate  the  connection  of  the  different  sections,. 
which  are  placed  one  on  top  of  another,  and  fastened  by  bolts 
through  the  flanges.  The  flanges  are  generally  on  the  outside  when 
ahove  ground  and  on  the  inside  when  below  ground,  and  of  suf- 
ficient diameter  to  secure  the  bolts  in  position  without  too  much 
difficulty.  At  the  bottom  they  are  fastened  by  bolts  to  a  broad 
base,  which  generally  rests  on  a  masonry  pier  or  pedestal,  and  a 
capital  with  a  broad  top  is  fastened  at  the  upper  end  of  the  column^ 
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or  the  top  and  bottom  piece  is  cast  with  a  projecting  cylinder 
which  fits  in  the  end  of  the  oolnmn.  The  ends  of  all  the  sections 
should  be  planed  or  tnrned  so  as  to  rest  on  each  other  with  a  full 
and  uniform  bearing,  and  at  each  junction  the  several  colnmns 
should  be  braced  by  strut  and  tie  braces,  the  latter  in  both  yertical 
and  horizontal  planes.  Lugs  or  projections  should  be  cast  on  the 
columns  so  as  to  admit  of  connection  with  the  braces.  The  strong- 
est form  of  column  with  a  given  amount  of  material  is  the  hollow 
cylinder,  and  for  this  reason  cast-iron  columns  are  usually  of  this 
form.  Cast  iron  is  but  little  used  in  brid]^  construction,  either  for 
piers  or  for  any  part  of  the  superstructure.  It  is,  however,  exten- 
sively used  for  columns  of  buildings  and  for  beams  of  floors  where 
not  likely  to  be  subjected  to  moving  loads  causing  shocks  and  vi- 
brations, and  where  no  sudden  or  extensive  change  of  temperature 
is  likely  to  occur.  If  not  too  long  the  colnmns  can  be  cast  in  one 
section ;  otherwise  in  several  sections,  connected  as  mentioned  above. 
In  either  case  they  may  be  cast  with  the  same  exterior  diameter 
from  end  to  end,  with  the  same  or  gradually  decreasing  metal  thick- 
ness, or  the  diameter  may  gradually  decrease  and  the  metal  thick- 
ness remain  the  same.  The  length,  however,  in  no  case  should  ex- 
ceed from  15  to  25  times  the  diameter.  The  following  figures,  308 
(a)f  (b),  represent  the  general  design  ^. 

and  arrangement  of  the  columns.  Pig. 
(a)  is  a  horizontal  section  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pier;  Fig.  (b)  a  general 
elevation.  This  pier  consists  of  14 
cast-iron  columns,  12  inches  exterior 
diameter,  and  with  metal  thickness 
from  1  inch  in  the  bottom  section  to 
^  inch  in  the  top  section.  The  cen- 
tral columns  are  vertical;  the  other 
columns  have  a  rake  or  batter,  so  that 
while  the  enclosed  space  at  the  bot- 
tom measures  60  X  27  feet,  the  area 
at  the  top  is  reduced  to  30  x  18  feet. 
The  horizontal  strut  braces  are  cast-iron  I-beams  12  inches  deep  and 
5  inches  breadth  of  flange.  The  diagonal  tension  braces  in  vertical 
planes  are  flat  bars  4  inches  X  }  inch,  and  the  horizontal  diago- 
nal ties  are  rods  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  piers  are  from  180  to 
200  feet  high,  carrying  spans  150  feet  long.  The  sections  of  the 
columns  are  17  feet  long.     Each  column  stands  upon  a  base  3  feet 
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square,  which  rests  upon  and  is  bolted  to  masonry  piers.   (See  Ean- 
kine,  Trautwine,  and  others). 

864.  In  calculating  the  area  of  metal  required  in  such  columns 
special  formulsB  are  used.  These  formulae  are,  as  explained  in 
paragraphs,  for  long,  hollow  cylinders, 

8^ ^     or    P  =  -^;      .    .    (466) 

1  +  «ST 


and 

Sc 


r' 
i  +  V 


(467) 


in  which  P  =  crushing  load  in  pounds  ;  a  =  a  constant  deter- 
mined experimentally;  S  =  metal  area  in  square  inches;  Z=,length 
in  inches  ;  h  =  diameter  in  inches  if  round,  and  the  least  side  if 
square  or  rectangular  in  cross-sections  ;  p  =  radius  of  gyration  ; 
c  =  safe  resistance  to  crushing  in  pounds  ;  a  varies  with  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  column  is  made,  and  upon  the  bearings  of  its 
ends.  Three  cases  may  arise:  1.  When  the  ends  of  the  columns  or 
sections  have  broad,  flat  capitals,  and  bases  turned  or  planed.  2. 
When  the  columns  or  sections  do  not  have  true  or  square  ends,  or 
have  one  end  in  this  condition;  or  when  one  or  both  ends  are 
hinged  or  rest  upon  pin-bearings.  3.  Or  when  both  ends  are  rough 
or  have  hinged  or  pin  bearings.  In  the  first  case  the  columns  are 
said  to  have  fixed  ends.  For  cast  iron,  a  =  -^^-^^  and  when  the 
ends  are  hinged,  or  rest  against  pins  ;  a  =  -^.    For  the  present 

purpose,  in  the  second  of  the  above  formulae  a  =  ^jVttj  ^^^  P*  —  6' 

o 

Th^  determination  of  the  value  of  the  radius  of  gyration  p,  and 
the  \calues  of  a  for  the  several  forms  of  columns,  have  been  fully 
discu8sc%d  in  another  article. 

In  the  piers  above  described  each  of  the  14  columns  would  have 
to  carry  app\roximately  75,000  lbs.,  including  the  weight  of  the  roll- 
ing load,  weigrht  of  the  oridge,  its  own  weight,  and  part  of  the 
braces.     Then  /r  =  12  in.  ^ 

/.  A'  =  144  in;  ;     /  =  17  ft.  =  204  in.;    P  =  41,616. 
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For  cast  iron^ 

c  =  80,000  lbs.,  or  safe  value  =  i  X  80,000  =  16,000  lbs,,  a  =  ifj. 

Substituting  in  eq.  (466), 


^-KiJoX^l 


Substituting  in  eq.  (467), 

^' xm, »*''•"- 

The  actual  metal  area  in  these  columns  at  bottom  is  34}  sq.  in., 
and  as  we  have  already  allowed  a  factor  of  safety  of  5,  the  ulti- 
mate factor  is  about  20. 

If  in  columns  13  in.  in  diameter  only  9  sq.  in.  of  metal  is  taken, 
the  metal  thickness  would  be  entirely  too  small.  Therefore  in 
such  cases  it  has  to  be  arbitrarily  increased  to  ^^  or  \  of  the  diam- 
eter. We  could  then  assume  a  thickness  of  metal  of  }  in.  or  1  in. 
In  the  latter  case,  8  =  Zd  nearly.  Substituting  and  solving  the 
equation  with  respect  to  dy  we  could  find  the  required  diameter  of 
the  column. 

This  would  be  a  rather  long  and  tedious  calculation,  as  d 
appears  in  p  and  li  in  the  two  formulae,  requiring  the  solution  of  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  But  practicaliy  for  columns  from 
15  to  20  feet  long  the  diameters  would  rarely  be  less  than  from  0 
to  12  inches,  and  a  metal  thickness  equal  to  ^^^  of  the  externa] 
diameter  would  give  a  safe  column  under  ordinary  «*irfuiiJ8iaTi«M>. 
To  find  the  breaking  load  of  a  column  17  ft.  long,  12  in.  oxtorT.:u 
diameter,  metal  thickness  1  in.,  we  have, 

cS 
P  = ^,    c  =  80000  lbs.,    s  =  34.5  sq.  in.,     I  =  204  in.. 


1  +  a- 


^=f=^*=- 


hence 


80000  X  34.5  „^^,,^  ,,      ' 

^  = i 4101-6  =  -^^^  ^^^' 

^30()0  18 
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or  45,216  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  =  22.6  tons  per  sq.  in.;  and  by  a  similar 
process  for  a  6-in.  cylinder,  metal  thickness  i  in., 

-  80000X8.6       ^,,3,1,  lbs.. 


1         41616 

1  -4-   X 


3000  ^    4.5 

or  19,590  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  =  9.8  tons  per  sq.  in.,  and  with  a  factor  of 
safety  of  6,  the  safe  loads  per  sq.  in.  would  be  3.8  tons  and  1.6  tons 
per  sq.  in.  respectively.  The  above  explains  suflBciently  the  deter- 
mination of  the  breaking  loads  of  any  given  cylindrical  column, 
and  also  the  necessary  area  to  bear  any  given  load.    For  a  hollow 

..         ,       (one  side  in  inches)'      ^,  , 

square  cross-section,  p"  =  -^ --,  other  values  as 

above.     For  the  hollow  square  with  thick  «ides, 

D*,  A'  -5-  6;    for  the  cross,  +h;  ^  "A^ 

for  angle-iron,  i     ,.w-^t  ■    x-^x" 
®  r,  12  (ab*  +  be). 

S  in  every  case  is  the  actual  metal  area  of  the  cross-section  in 
square  inches.  In  cast  iron  none  but  the  circular  cross-section,  as 
used  in  the  above  examples,  are  employed  as  a  rule.  Instead  of 
a  =  yuVir>  *s  ^sed  above,  Trautwine  makes  a  =  j^,  which  would 
give  a  little  greater  value  for  F. 


CAST-IBOK  BEAMS. 

865.  The  usual  forms  of  cross-section  for  cast-iron  beams  are 
the  trough  or  U  shape,  the  tee  T  or  double  tee  I,  and  these  are  only 
used  when  not  exposed  to  severe  blows  and  changes  of  temperature. 
They  should  be  cast  without  sharp  angles,  which  are  lines  of  weak- 
ness, and  there  should  be  no  sudden  changes  in  thickness  of  metal 
in  adjoining  portions.  Such  changes  should  be  gradual.  As  cast 
iron  has  a  considerably  greater  coefficient  of  resistance  to  crush- 
ing than  it  has  to  tearing,  the  main  portion  of  the  metal  should  be 
so  placed  that  it  will  be  at  that  surface  of  the  beam  under  tension ; 
that  is,  the  upper  surface,  if  a  cantilever  or  projecting  beam,  and  at 
the  lower  surface,  if  supported  at  both  ends. 
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866.  Find  the  centre-breaking  load  of  a  cast-iron  tee  or  single- 
flanged  beam^  as  shown  in  Fig.  309. 

4R  ♦R* 


-I- 


I       Fi 1^ 


J        ■■  ■■  ' 


tw 


Fig.  309. 

Clear  length  of  span  =  15  ft.;        Total  depth  of  beam  =  14  in.; 
Web,  1^  in.  X  1  in.  =  13  sq.  in;  Flange,  G^in.  X  lin.  =  6^  sq.  in. 

fl 
The  general  formula  M^  =  mWl  =  ' —  m  =  J. 

First  find  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis  oo,  in  Art.  XXXIIL 

^'  ~  M  +  b,d,         ' 

J  =  6.5 ;    rf  =  1,  inches, 
J,  =  1;      d,  =  U    " 

?:^  + 13(1+6.5) 

y«  =  — 6:5-TT3 =  '-^^^'^ 

from  bottom  of  beam,  and  y^  =  14  —  5.07  =  8.93  in.,  from  the  top 

of  the  beam. 

Assuming  the  unit  resistance  to  tearing  at  20,000  lbs.  and  to 

20000 
crushing  at  80,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  then,  since  is  less  than 

80000  ,    /       20000      ^^-^       A    ;i  •  '  A-x   vvvm 

-Bi^f  we  make  ~  =  -t-^tt^t  =  3925.     And  m  same  Art.  XXIIII, 
8.93  y        5.07 

equation  (142),  we  find 

ft,  =  l;    y,  =  8.93:     *  =  6.5;     2^„  =  5.07;     rf  =  l; 
/  =  i  [(8.93)*  -i-  n.5  :KO:y  -  5.5(4.07)*]  =  417.13. 


hence 
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Hence fwjf/  =  i  Tf7  =-^=:  3925  x  417.13  =  1,637,135  in. -lbs.,  and 

y  7  7  7 

/  =  15  ft.  =  180  in.;  .-.  W=  36,381  lbs.  =  18.19  tons  of  2000  lbs., 
or  16.25  tons  of  2240  lbs.  The  above  includes  the  weight  of  the  beam 
considered  as  uniformly  distributed;  (13 +  6^)  X  180  =  3510  cu. 
in.  There  are  about  4  cu.  in.  in  a  pound,  hence  the  beam  weighs 
^V"^  =  ^'^'^•^  1^»  ^^  ^-^4  *o^8>  and  the  equivalent  centre  load  =  0.22 
tons.  The  external  breaking  load,  then,  17.97  tons,  or  16.03  tons  of 
2240  lbs.  The  actual  breaking  weight,  as  given  by  Trautwine, 
is  12.5  tons,  determined  by  experiment.  Trautwine  always  uses 
the  ton  of  2240  lbs.  In  this  work  it  will  always  be  taken  at 
2000  lbs.,  unless  otherwise  specially  noted.  Using  a  factor  of 
safety  of  5,  the  safe  load  would  be  3.6  tons,  and  if  the  load  is  uni- 
formly distributed,  safe  load  =  7.2  tons. 

Unless  the  cast  iron  is  of  excellent  quality  its  allowed  resistance 
to  tearing  should  not  be  more  than  18,000  lbs.,  instead  of  20,000, 
as  used  in  the  above  example.  On  this  basis  the  centre-breaking 
load  would  only  be  16.23  tons. 

867.  Find  the  centre  breaking  load  of  a  double-flanged  cast-iron 
beam  with  the  following  dimensions  (see  Fig.  310):  Length  of 


Pig.  810. 
span  =  I  =  30.75  ft.;  upper  flange  =  4.12"  X  1.5"  =  6.18  sq.  in.; 
lower  flange  =  15"  x  2.25"  =  33.75  sq.   in.;  web  =  20.5"  X  1.5 
=  30.75  sq.  in.    Total  depth  of  beam  =  24.25  in.    Eef erring  to 
Art.  XXXIII, 


2  "^     2 


14 


'-+Kd,d  +  bMd.  +  d) 


bd+i,d,  +  bA 

b  =  15";  d  =  2.25";  \  =  1.5";  rf,  =  20.5";  b,  =  4.12";  d,  =  1.5". 
Substituting,  we  find  y,  =  8.0"  and  y,  =  24.25  —  8.0  =  16.25 
in. 

/=  iih:  +  i,y:  -  (*  -  *,)(y.  -d)'-  (ft.  -  J.)(y.  -  an 
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Substituting  above  values  and  reducing,  we  find 

7  =  4771.95;    since -—< -j^,    ^  =  -^  =  2500; 

Jf,  =  ^=  2500  X  4771.95  =  11,929,875  inch-pounds; 

if,  =  m  W7  =  i  IT  X  (30.75  X  12)  =  11,929,875. 

Hence  IF=  129,321  lbs.  or  64.66  tons  of  2000  lbs.  or  57.8  tons  of 
2240  lbs.  The  total  area  of  cross-section  is  70.68  sq.  in.;  70.68 
X  369  =  26,081  cu.  in.;  4  cu.  in.  to  the  pound  gives  6520  lbs.,  or 
2.26,  equivalent  centre  weight  =  1.13  tons;  external  load  64.66  — 1.13 
=  63.53  tons  of  2000  lbs.,  or  57.8  -  1.13  =  56.67  tons  of  2240  lbs* 
Trautwine  gives  actual  breaking  weight  58.0  tons  of  2240  lbs.    The 

safe  load  in  the  above  case  =  —^ —  =  12.71  tons.    For  a  unifonnlj 

distributed  load  we  have  for  the  breaking  load  63.53  x  2  =  127.06 
tons,  and  safe  load  25.41  tons.  With  the  aid  of  a  table  of  squares 
and  cubes  of  numbers  the  above  calculations  can  be  made  with 
ease  and  rapidity. 

868.  Trautwine  gives  the  following  empirical  rule,  known  as 
Hodgkinson's  rule: 

Multiply  area  of  bottom  flange  by  the  total  depth  in  inches, 

arid  this  product  by  the  constant  2.166,  and  divide  by  the  clear 

span  in  feet.    This  rule  gives  for  the  first  case  a  single-flanged 

fi^  yl4.v  *>lfifi 
cast-iron   beam.     IF  =        ^    l!^  =  13.2  tons  of  2240  lbs. 

15 

as  compared  with  16.03  tons  by  the  general  formula.  Applying 
this  rule  to  the  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  double-flanged  cast- 
.        ,           u/      1^  X  2.25  X  24.75  X  2.166      ^^  ^  ^  , 

iron  beam  W  = MtK ~  ^^'^  ^°^  ^  compared 

with  57.8  tons.  As  these  are  the  centre  breaking  weights,  one  half 
of  the  weight  of  the  beam  should  be  deducted.  The  uniformly 
distributed  breaking  load  would  be  13.2  x  2  =  26.4  tons  and  58.5 
X  2  —  117.0  tons,  but  the  entire  weight  of  the  beam  should  be 
deducted  in  this  case. 

Knowing  the  load  to  be  supported  and  the  depth  of  the  beam, 
we  can  find,  from  the  above  rule,  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange, 
and  then  the  area  of  the  top  flange  is  taken  as  equal  to  one  sixth 
of  that  of  the  bottom  flange,  as  the  resistance  to  crushing  of 
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cast  iron  is  about  six  times  that  of  its  resistance  to  tearing^  and  the 
web  has  the  thickness  of  each  flange  where  it  joins  them,  changing 
gradually  between  the  two.  By  an  exactly  similar  process  the 
strength  of  any  form  of  cast-iron  beam  can  be  found,  or  a  beam 
designed  to  carry  any  load. 

869.  The  more  common  problem  is  the  determination  of  the 
proper  dimensions  and  form  of  beam  to  sustain  safely  the  given 
load  with  the  least  amount  of  material.  In  this  the  given  load 
shonld  be  multiplied  by  the  factor  of  safety,  which  is  from  4  to  6. 
This  gives  the  value  of  Win  the  preceding  formulsB.  The  clear 
length  is  known.  The  total  depth  is  some  fraction  of  the  length 
varying  from  -J  to  ^^  of  the  clear  span.  The  depth  should  be  as 
great  as  practical  considerations  will  allow  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  material  and  also  to  reduce  the  deflection  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  allowable  deflection  may  vary  from  ^h  ^^  tAtt  ^'  ^^^ 
span.  Ordinarily  -^  of  an  inch  for  each  foot  of  length  or  jj^  of 
the  clear  length  will  answer  for  beams  of  not  very  great  length. 


DEFLECTION  OF   CAST-IRON   BEAMS. 

870.  For  the  single-flanged  beam.  Fig.  309 :  The  value  of  the 
deflection  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with  a 
single  weight  at  the  centre, 

1    Wr      n"fV  ,,^^, 

Using  the  first  form  we  have  W-  36,381  lbs.,  /=  417.13,  E- 
12,000,000,  /  =  15  ft.  =  180  in.  Substituting,  we  find  the  value  of 
t?, ,  all  dimensions  in  inches.  It  will,  however,  be  easier  to  use 
/,  in  feet  =  12/,  and  eq.  (1)  becomes 


^-Ksr 


s..,       36IF7,*        -   ,     ,      \„r     36381 
*'•  =  17-48  -=^r'    safe  load  =  3fr=-^; 


hence 


"'-     12000000X417.13    -  "-177  mca, 


greatest  deflection  nnder  working  load. 
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The  proof  load  is  from  one  half  to  one  third  the  altimate  or 

breaking  load,  making  W=  — - — ,  v^  =  0.442  inch;  and  for  the 

same  beam  under  a  uniformly  distributed  load  equal  in  amount  to 
W,  take  five  eighths  of  the  above  deflection,  that  is,  under  safe 
load  v,  =  I  X  0.177  =  0.11  in.,  and  under  proof  load  v,  =  f  X  0.442 

=  0.278  in.    Using  the  second  part  of  eq.  (1),  v,  =  -rir^>  ^"  =  i> 

20000 
/=  — r— ,  I  =  180  in.,  E  =  12,000,000,  y,  =  5.07;  and  substituting, 
o 

we  find  V,  =  0.177,  same  as  above. 

For  the  double-flanged  cast-iron  beams  (Fig.  310),  centre-break- 
ing load    »f  =  129,321  lbs.;  safe  or  working  load  =  25,864  lbs.; 

2  -  SO  75  ft  •   7  -  4771  q5-  v  -  -L^^!  -  ^^  ^^i'  -  ^"fl^ 
I  -  30.. 5  K.,  1  -  4711.95,  V,  -  ^y  ^g   -  -gj-  -  Jj^^^ 

_  36  X  25864  X  29076  _  ^  .  ,yo  • 
•'•  ^'  "  12000000  X  4771.95  "  ^'^^^  ^°-' 


or 

n"fl'      i  X  40000  X  136161       _..  . 


,  ,  n'7i:  ^  i  X  40000  X  136161  _ 
'  ""  4:Ey,        4  X  120000000  X  8 


deflection  under  working  or  safe  centre  load.  If  the  same  load  i» 
uniformly  distributed,  t;,  =  |  x  0.473  =  0.296  in.  For  proof  load 
equal  to  two  fifths  breaking  load  r,  =  0.946  in.,  and  for  proof  load 
uniformly  distributed  r,  =  |  x  0.946  =  0.591  in. 

For  the  same  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,. 
M,;^  Wl  =  1,637,135  in.-lbs.     Hence 

ir=9095;    ..  =  i^"  =  ^  =  0.71in. 

9095 
for  single-flanged  cast-iron  beam,  making  JT  = —r— ;  7=417.13: 

E  =  12000000;  /  =  ?^;  y,  =  5.07;  I  =  180  in.;  n"  =  1/3. 
For  a  aniformly  distributed  load  of  tbe  same  amoont 

_  IWI'  _  n"fV 
^'~  %  EI~  Ey  ' 
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All  quantities  as  above,  except  n",  =  i;  then  v,  =  0.265  in.  By 
making  IF  =  f  X  9095  we  find  the  deflection  just  double  the  above 
under  proof  load ;  as  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed,  m"  =  i.  But 
m,  which  appears  in  the  value  of  /,  is  =  i;  the  coefficient  then  is 

For  the  double-flanged  cast-iron  beam,  if  fixed  at  one  end,  we 
would  find  W,  the  breaking  load,  =  32,330  lbs.;  safe  load  =  6466 
lbs.;  I  =  30.75  =  369.0  in.;  v,  =  1.89  in.  for  a  single  weight  at 
the  end. 

The  last  two  cases  are  merely  given  for  purposes  of  comparison, 

as  projecting  beams  of  such  lengths  as  30.75  ft.  and  only  2  ft. 

deep  would  never  be  used;  even  15  ft.  would  be  unusual.    We  see, 

for  instance,  that  a  beam,  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 

30.75  ft.  long  has  a  deflection  of  1.89  in.  under  a  working  load 

of  6466  lbs.     If  the  load  was  made  one  half  of  25,864,  which  is  the 

centre  safe  load  when  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends,  then  the 

deflection,  assuming  the  load  to  be  under  the  proof  load,  would  be 

12932 

^.^^   X  1.89  =  3.78,  which  is  exactly  8  times  the  deflection  of  the 

04OD 

beam  supported  at  both  ends:  8  X  0.473  =  3.78  in.  Which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  if  a  single  load  at  the  end  of  a  beam  fixed 
at  one  end  produces  a  certain  deflection,  it  will  require  16  times  that 
same  load  to  produce  an  equal  deflection  when  the  beam  is  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre.  Similar  comparisons 
can  be  made  for  other  conditions  of  loading  and  supporting  beams, 
with  the  same  length  and  load.  Taking,  then,  the  deflection  of  a 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  as  unity,  we  have: 
Fixed  at  one  end,  load  W  at  the  other,  1;  uniformly  loaded,  f. 
Supported  at  both  ends:  load  at  centre,^;  uniformly  loaded,  yf^. 
Which  simply  means  that  if  under  a  given  load  the  calculated  de- 
flection of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  is  2 
in.,  then  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded  will  deflect  2  X  f  =  i  in.; 
and  if  same  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with  the 
same  weight  at  its  centre  the  deflection  will  be  2  x  iV  =  ^  i^-*  ^"^ 
if  uniformly  loaded  it  will  be  2  X  yfj  =  0.078  in. 

871.  The  deflection  of  solid  beams  is  found  in  an  exactly  sim- 
ilar manner,  only  being  simpler  in  solution.  Assuming  the  trestle 
stringer,  as  solid  beams  are  seldom  made  of  any  material  other 
than  timber,  each  string-piece  having  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
of  21,600  lbs.,  length  of  span  =  15  ft.  =  180  in.;  E  =  800,000  lbs.; 
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5  =  7.6  in.;  rf  =  16m.;  /=  ,V*rf*;  y,  =  r  =  Y  =  8  in.;/=1500 
lbs. ;  V  =  6,832,000;  /*  =  32,400;  we  have,  after  substituting, 

_  5  1    Wl'  _  n"f,V 
^'^       S^S  El  "^  ^Ey,  ' 

and  also  reoollecting  that  n"  =  ^,  then  there  results  v^  =  0.79  in. 
Other  conditions  of  loading  and  supporting  timber  beuns  can  be 
similarly  found  by  using  the  proper  value  of  v„  and  for  other 
materials  by  giving  proper  values  to  W^, ,/, ,  E^  and  /. 

872.  To  find  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  in  order  that  a  timber 

beam  shall  not  deflect  more  than  ^^  of  its  length,  that  is,  ^  of  an 

inch  per  foot  of  length,  which  for  a  beam  15  feet  long,  is  not  more 

d       n"f   I  5 

than  ^  of  an  inch  =  0.37  of  an  inch.   Using  -r  =  Vrr-7  ->^"  =70' 

/.  =  1000;  Jg'=  800,000;  m'  =  •^;  -  =  480. 
Then 

d_h_  ^^      1000  X  480     _  1  ^_i_180_^    . 

i  ~12^iX800000x4  ~  8'    -•-  ^  -  g  "  1~  "" '^^'^  "^ 

If,  however,  we  apply  the  above  formulsB,  allowing  a  safe  work- 
ing strain  of  1500  lbs.,  thereby  increasing  the  safe  load  to  21,600 
lbs.,  as  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  much  deeper  beam  would 
be  required.  The  reason  that  j^  of  the  length  was  adopted  was 
because  this  amount  of  deflection  is  so  little  that  it  will  not  crack 
plaster  on  ceilings.     Under  other  circumstances  a  smaller  value  for 

~  could  be  used.    If  this  were  reduced  to  y^  of  its  length,  or  0.6  in., 

d        \ 
the  required  depth  would  be  -?  =  -^^r-r  =  14.06  in.  for  the  depth  of 

I       1^.0 

the  beam.  From  i  to  ^  of  the  length  is  probably  the  usual  and 
best  practice,  giving  an  average  of  ^  for  ordinary  purposes.  The 
above  calculations  are  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends  and  uni- 
formly loaded. 

873.  As  timber  beams  are  often  used  under  walls  of  houses, 
it  is  often  required  to  know  what  projection  beyond  the  wall  is 
allowable,  using  a  timber  of  square  cross-section.  This  is  a  case 
of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  acted  upon  by  pressures  which  are 
the  resistances  of  the  foundation-beds  upon  which  the  timber 
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rests.     In  this  case  it  is  required  to  know  the  value  of  /  in  terms 

of  the  depth,  and  we  have  -j  =  -jj-z,  ~.    Making  ~  =  t-ttt,  and 
^  d       n'%  I  ^  I       480' 

xu  *•*•  u  ^  1.         ^        800000  X  i        ^    *  o .    * 

other  quantities  as  before,  we  have  3  =    -,.^^ — 7^.    -^  =  2.5,  if 
^  d       il000x480       d  ' 

rf  =  12  in.,  and  /  =  30  in.    On  either  side  of  the  wall,  if  it 

is  2  ft.  thick,  the  actual  base  could  be  spread  over  an  area  at 

least  7  ft.  wide,  or  if  a  maximum  strain  of  1000  lbs.  is  allowed, 

V  1  I 

and  7  =  57rrr,  which  would  be  within  amply  safe  limits,  ^  =  4, 

OT  I  =  id;  if  d  is  12  in.  and  /  =  4  ft.,  the  spread  of  base  would 
then  be  10  ft.  wide.  It  is  evident  that  by  using  several  layers  of 
smaller  timbers  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  keep  the  projections 
within  a  limit  of  2  ft.  a  spread  of  base  can  be  secured  safely  to 
any  desired  extent. 

874.  Before  determining  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  for  cast- 
iron  beams,  it  will  be  better  to  determine  the  proper  proportions 
of  the  flanges  and  web  so  that  they  shall  have  equal  strength  above 
and  below  the  neutral  axis,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  a 
beam  is  that  of  its  weakest  part;  and  if  any  other  part  is  stronger, 
it  necessarily  involves  a  waste  of  material,  and  consequent  useless 
cost,  in  addition  to  making  the  dead  weight  more  than  necessary. 
For  these  reasons  iron  and  steel  beams  are  seldom,  if  ever,  of  a  solid 
rectangular  section;  the  metal  is  so  placed  that  each  unit  of  area 
performs  its  full  duty  as  far  as  practicable.  Few  materials  have 
the  same  resistance  to  crushing  as  they  have  to  tearing;  as  the 
resistance  to  bending  consists  in  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  fibres 
at  and  near  the  extreme  upper  and  tearing  of  the  lower  layers,  or  of 
tearing  of  the  upper  and  crushing  of  the  lower  layers,  respectively, 
according  as  the  beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  or  only  fixed  at 
one  end,  the  web  usually  being  assumed  only  to  resist  the  shear- 
ing force  and  to  properly  connect  the  flanges  together.  In  any 
given  beam,  then,  the  material,  to  resist  the  bending  action,  is  con- 
centrated in  the  upper  and  lower  flanges,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
resistances  to  crushing  and  to  tearing  per  square  inch.  The  web, 
whether  composed  of  solid  plates  or  open  work,  is  then  propor- 
tioned so  as  to  connect  rigidly  the  flanges  and  bear  the  shearing 
strain.  In  ordinary  beams  practical  requirements  in  manufacture  or 
construction  will  always  provide  a  sufficiency  of  material  in  the  web 
to  carry  safely  its  portion  of  the  strain,  and  as  in  beams  under 
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transverse  strain  the  intensity  of  the  internal  stress  is  assumed  to 
vary  uniformly  from  zero  at  the  neutral  axis  to  its  maximum  at 
the  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  it  is  evident  that  the  following 
relatioDfi  between  the  intensities  and  their  respective  distances 
from  the  neutral  axis  must  exist: 

Lety,,  =  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neutral 
axis  on  the  extended  side  ; 
y,  =  the  distance  of  the  extreme  fibre  from  the  neutral 
axis  on  the  compressed  side ; 
y^  -j-  y^  =  d  =' total  depth  of  beam  between  extreme  fibres,  or,  as 
sometimes  taken,  between  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
flanges,  and  sometimes  in  built  beams  between  cen- 
tres of  rivet-holes  in  the  two  flanges; 
/,  =  modulus  of  resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch; 
/.  =  modulus  of  resistance  to  tearing  per  square  inch. 
Then 

/o +/.:/.:/,  ::^:yo:y. (468) 

Also,  let  -4 J  =  the  area  of  the  compressed  flange; 
-4,  =  the  area  of  the  web; 
-4,  =  the  area  of  the  extended  flange. 

As  the  only  horizontal  stresses  are  the  compressive  on  one  side 
and  tensile  on  the  other,  of  the  neutral  axis,  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  require  that  the  total  compressive  stresses  must  be 
equal  to  the  total  tensile  stresses,  and  that  they  must  act  in  oppo- 
site directions;  in  other  words,  their  algebraic  sum  must  be  equal 
to  zero.  Taking  first  the  single-flanged  cast- 
iron  beam  (see  Fig.  311),  that  portion  above 
the  neutral  axis  oo,,  in  beams  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  below  when  fixed  at  one  end,  will 
be  under  compression;  /^  is  the  greatest  proof  ^'  T'L 
or  working  strain   in  compression  per  square       I  I 

inch,  its  mean  intensity  is -^* ;  and  as  the  thick-  Fig.  811. 

ness  of  the  flange  is  small  as  compared  to  the  total  depth  of  the 
beam,  we  can  without  sensible  error  assume  the  web  to  extend  to 
the  extreme  lower  surface.  The  total  compression  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  area  of  the  web  is,  then,  -4,^.    Similarly,  the 
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mean  intensity  of  the  tensile  stress  distributed  uniformly  of  the  same 
area  =  A^  ^,  and  the  resultant. stress  A,^  -  ^.^=  ^'^4~'^'^> 

This  difference  is  compressive,  as/,  for  cast  iron  is  greater  than/,. 
The  total  tensile  stress  in  the  bottom  flange  =  A^^,    Hence  for 

equUibrium  A  J,  =  "^ALziI^^    Hence 

A^^-^A^ (469) 

whioh  is  the  required  relation  between  the  lower  flange  and  the 
web. 

The  relation  in  eq.  (468),  if  we  assume  the  resistance  to  crush- 
ing at  80,000  lbs.  and  the  resistance  to  tearing  at  20,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  is  100,000  :  20,000  :  80,000  ::/,  +/,  :/,  :/„  or  5  :  1  :  4  ::/, 

4  —  1 
+  /*!•/.  '/i-     Substituting  in  eq.  (469),  J,=  —^  A^  =  H^,;  or, 

assuming/,  =  16,000  and/  =  80,000, 

^.  =  ^^.  =  2^. (470) 

For  the  double-flanged  cast-iron  beam  a  similar  course  of  reason- 
ing gives,  as  the  resultant  compression  on  the  web,  =  \         > 

compression  on  upper  flange  =  -4,/;  and  tension  on  lower  flange  = 
-4,/,.     Hence,  for  equilibrium. 


Substituting  the  above  values  or  ratios  of/,  and  /,,  we  have 

.    .     (472) 


^.  =  Y^.+  ^^.  =  5A  +  2^.. 


If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  web  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
resisting  the  bending  action,  we  must  include  A^  in  A^.     Then 

A,^HA,orlA,.     ....     (473) 
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In  words,  the  extended  flange  -4,  must  be  from  1^  to  2  times 
the  area  of  the  web  in  single-flanged  beams,  and  from  5|  to  7 
times  the  area  of  the  compressed  flange  in  double-flanged  beams. 
The  web  is  then  made  the  same  thickness  as  the  flanges  at  top  and 
bottom,  gradually  changing  between  these  limits.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  thus  proportioning  the  areas  of  the  flanges, 
that  thick  castings,  that  is,  when  they  are  from  2  to  3  in.  thick, 
are  relatively  weaker  in  proportion  than  thinner  ones,  and  smaller 
values  of/,  and/,  are  to  be  used  in  finding  the  breaking  load  when 
beams  have  very  thick  flanges. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  two  oases  of  cast-iro'h  beams  whose 
breaking  loads  were  determined  (Figs.  309  and  310)  the  single- 
flanged  beam  is  not  well  proportioned  according  to  the  above 
requirement  (that  is,  A^  =  1^-4,),  as  in  that  beam  J,  =  6^  in.  and 
^,  =  13  sq.  in.;  but  if  it  means  that,  practically,  that  portion  of 
the  web  above  the  neutral  surface  is  A^ ,  and  the  portion  below  is  a 
part  of  the  lower  flange,  then  A^  =  (14  —  5.07)  X  1  =  8.97  X  1  = 
8.97  sq.  in.  and  the  lower  part  =  13  —  8.97  =  4.03,  aud  4.03  +  6.5 
=  10.53  sq.  in.,  and  A,  =  1.17 J,. 

The  beam  with  two  flanges.  Fig.  310,  gives  A^  =  33.75  sq.  in. 
and  A^  =  6.18  sq.  ins.,  and  we  find  A^  =  5.46J,,  which  agrees 
fairly  well  with  the  previous  value. 

875.  If  the  beams  are  not  well  proportioned,  we  find  the  value 
of  the  ratio  of  depth  to  length  of  span,  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end, 

J  ~       Em'       t>,' ^*'*' 

and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 

/  -      4^m'      v/ ^^'^^ 

using  whichever  is  the  smaller  value,  /  or/,,  according  to  the 
material  of  the  beam.    But  as  beams  should  be  properly  propor- 
tioned, we  will  convert  the  above  equations  into  forms  applicable 
only  to  equal  strength  above  and  below  the  neutral  axis. 
From  the  relation/  +/  :/  :/  ::d:y,:  y,. 
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Substituting  in  equations  (474)  and  (475),  there  results: 
For  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end, 

'j^'^^h (-) 

for  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends, 

l^         4.E         V, ^  ''^ 

The  factor  n"  depends  on  the  manner  of  supporting  and  load- 

f       f 
ing  the  beam,*^  or*-^  being  the  proof  strain  or  working  strain  of 

the  material,  —.the  ratio  of  length  of  span  to  the  allowed  dellec- 

d 
tion,  and  j  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  depth,  so  that  the  deflec- 
tion may  not  be  exceeded. 

In  using  the  above  equations — and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  equations 
involving  w'' and/,  or/, — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  we 
simply  desire  to  limit  the  values  of  /,atid/  to  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  per  square  inch  we  are  not  concerned  as  to  what  may  be 
the  value  of  the  actual  load  or  of  the  bending  moment,  both  of 
which  quantities  will  be  different  for  each  mode  of  supporting  and 
loading  the  beam.  We  have,  then,  only  to  substitute  the  deter- 
mined or  assumed  values  of  the  several  quantities.  But  if  we 
desire  to  determine  the  deflection  caused  by  any  given  load  on 
beams  fixed  at  one  end  or  supported  at  both  ends,  the  same  load 
being  used  in  each  case  and  the  same  load  either  as  a  single  or  uni- 
formly distributed  load,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  value  of  m,  the  constant  in  the  bending  moment  m  Wl,  is  con- 
tained in/,  or/,  as  the  maximum  strain  per  square  inch  is  differ- 
ent for  the  same  load  when  applied  at  one  end  of  a  beam  and  fixed 
at  one  end  or  when  uniformly  distributed,  and  also  when  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre  or  uniformly  loaded. 
Bearing  the  above  principle  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  these  forms 
of  equations  are  of  great  convenience  and  simplicity,  as  they  do  not 
require  the  actual  load  to  be  known  until  the  depth  of  the  beam 
has  been  determined.     Then,  substituting  the  same  value  of /in 

m  Wl  =  — ,  we  find  the  load  which  can  be  placed  on  the  beam. 
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876.  We  will  now  apply  equation  (477)  to  the  two  cast-iron 
beams  in  Figs.  309  and  310,  assuming  that  they  are  properly  propor- 
tioned.   In  the  first  the  beam  is  a  single-flange  cast-iron  beam  of  an 

f'       cross-section,  loaded  in  the  centre  and  supported  at  both 

ends,  n"  =  i;  /,  varies  from  16,000  to  20,000  lbs.;  /,  varies  from 
80,000  to  100,000  lbs.  Taking  average  values  and  allowing  a  fac- 
tor of  safety  of  5, /,=^x  18,000=3600  lbs.;  /,=|x 90,000=18,000 
lbs.     Ovaries  from  16,000,000  to  20,000,000;  average,  16,000,000 

lbs.  per  square  inch.    Assume  v,  =  -^\^\  .'.  —  =  600.    Then 

^  _  n^^(./;  -f /,)  l_  _  1  (3600  -f  18000)  600  _  108^  _  J^, 
I  ""        \e         Vj  "■  12       16000000         1    -  1600  ""  14.8' 

180 
.%  d  =  -—  =  12.16  inches  (12^  inches,  nearly). 

If  this  same  beam  is  uniformly  loaded  so  as  to  produce  the 
same  strains  as  above,  n"  =  ^|,  and 

d       6  21600x600         1  .    ,       180       ^^^  .     ,^,..    ,„ 

as  the  proper  depth.  This  at  first  sight  seems  inconsistent,  requir- 
ing a  deeper  beam  when  uniformly  loaded  than  when  loaded  at  the 
centre;  but,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  produce 
the  same  strains  in  the  uniformly  loaded  beam  requires  twice  the 
load,  as  compared  with  a  single  centre  load,  to  give  the  same  values 
of/,  and/,.     If  the  same  load  is  spread  uniformly  over  the  beam, 

we  should  reduce  (/.+/)  to  i(/,  -f/);  then  -^  =  ^^  or  rf  =  7.6 

inches  for  the  depth  of  the  uniformly  loaded  beam,  as  seen  by  the 
fact  that  7.6  =f  X  12.16,  since  the  deflection  under  a  uniform  load 
is  only  five  eighths  of  that  caused  by  the  same  load  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  the  beam.  The  actual  total  depth  in  this  case  was 
14  inches. 

For  the  double-flanged  cast-iron  beam,  where  the  length  of  the 
span  is  30.75  feet,  single  centre  load, 

d       1  21600  X  600        1         .     ,'      30.75  X  12      ^ .  ^^  .    ,  ^. 

7  =  12-i6»W-  =  T48'     .-.  d  = -^^^^^  =  24.93  inches; 
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And  for  the  same  load  uniformly  distributed,  f  x  24.93  =  15.58 
inches.     Or  using 

d  __5^  10800  X  600  _     1  ^-i^RQ-     u 

i"48    16000000     -"23.66^     .-.  rf  -  15.58  inches, 

making  w"  =  J  in  the  first  case  and  ^  in  the  second,  and  halving 
(/•  +A)  =  ^H^  =  10,800  lbs. 

If,  however,  the  strains  are  to  remain  the  same,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  doubling  the  amount  of  the  load,  then 

d        5  21600  X  600  1  ^       Qi  on  .     V, 

r  =  48    16000000""  =  11:855     •'   ^  =  ^^-^^  '°^'^''' 

877.  For  a  projecting  beam,  as  in  foundations  where  the  base 
is  spread  by  beams  which  are  built  in  concrete, — which  is  not 
an  unusual  mode  of  increasing  the  area  of  bearing  surface  under 
high  and  heavy  buildings, — in  this  case  the  beam  is  fixed  at 
one  end,  and  the  resistances  acting  upward  are  the  equivalent  of 

a  uniformly  distributed  load.     In  such  cases,  assuming  -  =  400, 

n"  =  i/.  +/,  =  21,600,  and  substituting  in  eq.  (476),  we  have 

d  _  n"{f^  +A)  I  ^1  21600  X  400  _  5£, 
Z  ""  B  v,  ""  4      16000000      ""  400' 

/.  I  =  Y^,    if  rf  =  15  in.,    I  =  111.11"  =  9.28  feet. 

In  such  cases,  however,  it  would  be  better  to  use  beams  of  less 
depth  and  length  with  shorter  projections,  and  obtain  the  desired 
spread  by  the  use  of  several  courses  or  layers  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Old  iron  rails,  thus  used  in  three  or  four  courses, 
will  answer  every  purpose,  and  are  less  costly  than  cast  or  rolled 
beams.  For  full  discussion  and  application  of  this  principle,  see 
the  writer^s  work  on  Foundations.  Cantilever  beams  are  also 
largely  used  for  supporting  projecting  roofs,  platforms,  balconies, 
etc. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  wrought-iron  and  steel  rolled  and 
built  beams  will  be  discussed.  Very  satisfactory  and  extended 
tables  are  given  of  the  strength  of  such  beams  in  many  forms  of 
cross-section,  in  compact  little  volumes  published  by  the  iron  and 
3teel  companies.    The  writer  is  particularly  indebted  for  much 
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useful  information  to  the  work  issued  by  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co., 
of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  gladly 
recommends  it  to  young  engineers. 

WROUGHT-IROK  AKD  STEEL  ROLLED  BEAKS. 

878.  The  difference  between  the  resistance  per  square  inch  to 
crushing  and  to  tearing  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  wrought  iron  as  it 
is  in  cast  iron,  the  usual  values  being  40,000  and  50,000  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. The  resistances  are  more  uniform,  and  can  be  much  better 
relied  upon.  The  more  common  form  of  solid  wrought-iron  beams 
is  usually  known  as  the  rolled  I-beam,  which  is  a  double-flanged 
beam  with  equal  flanges.  Taking  what  may  be  called  the  extreme 
differences  in  the  values  of/,  and/, ,  viz.,  /,  =  60,000,/  =  36,000, 
lbs.,then/+/  :/  :/  ::  d  :  y,  :  y,,and  8  :5  :3  ::  d  :y,  :y,.  As 
the  resistance  in  this  material  to  tearing  is  greater  than  its 
resistance  to  crushing,/  is  greater  than  / ,  and  the  compressed 
flange  must  have  a  greater  area  than  the  extended  flange.  Hence 
the  relation  between  the  flange  and  web  will  be,  for  a  single-flanged 
beam, 

-4.=  -^^M.=  |^-|^.  =  lJ.;     .    .     .     (478) 

and  for  the  double-flanged  beam, 

A,=  JA,  +-^^-4,;    A,=-^A,+^-=^A,=  4^.+*^.-      (479) 

These  are  exactly  similar  forms  as  found  in  cast-iron  beams, 
except  that/  in  this  case  being  the  greater  is  placed  first,  and  the 
compressed  flange  A^  is  found,  instead  of  the  extended  flange.  In 
this  material  also  the  flanges  are  assumed  to  resist  the  bending 
entirely,  and  the  web  the  shearing  strain.  A^  should  then  be 
included  in  A^,  and  eq.  (479)  becomes 

A,=:2A, (480) 

879.  Single-flange  wrought-iron  beams  are  not  often  used,  and 
although  theoretically  the  compressed  flange  should  be  from  1^  to  2 
times  the  area  of  the  extended  flange,  the  usual  practice  is  to  give 
the  two  flanges  the  same  area,  or  nearly  so.  Although  nearly  every 
iron  and  steel  company  has  its  own  designs  and  standard  cross-sec- 
tions and  dimensions,  there  is  probably  no  material  difference. 
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The  rolled  beams  vary  in  depth  from  li  in.  to  20  in.  and  in  width 
of  flange  from  1^  in.,  thickness  of  flange  i  in.,  with  web  thick- 
ness of  i  in.,  to  width  of  flange  6}  in.,  thickness  1}  in.,  and  web 
thickness  }  inch.  These  weigh  from  1.75  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  per  linear 
foot.  The  web  is  of  some  uniform  thickness,  and  connected  with 
the  flanges  by  curved  surfaces.  The  flanges  decrease  in  thickness 
from  their  junction  with  the  web  to  their  outer  edges,  sometimes 
by  curved,  sometimes  by  plane,  surfaces.  The  thickness  at  the 
outer  edges  varies  from  i  to  |  ins.  Although  beams  can  be  rolled 
of  any  form  and  dimensions  required,  it  will  be  generally  found 
advisable  and  economical  to  use  when  practicable  the  nearest  sizes 
of  the  standard  beams,  rather  than  insist  upon  having  a  beam  differ- 
ing in  form  or  dimensions  by  almost  imperceptible  changes.  The 
smaller-sized  beams  are  usually  made  of  steel,  the  larger  sizes  of 
either  steel  or  iron. 


^1, sy--- 


Assume  a  rolled  beam.  Fig.  312,  of  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and 
Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  the  following 
dimensions:  Breadth  b  of  flanges  =  5f  in.,  thick- 
ness at  web=lf  in.,at  outside  edge  ^|  in.  Thick- 
ness of  web  if  in.  (0.6  in.  nearly).     To  find  the 


5.2 


centre   breaking  load,  we  have  M^=  mWl  = 


^fl 


m  =  i;  t/  =  id=z  7.5  in.;  I  =  20  ft.  =  240  in.; 
/,  =  36,000  lbs. ;  moment  of  inertia  I  =  ^{bd*  — 
b^d*);  A  =  bd—  b^d^.  Using  average  values,  b  = 
5.75;  d  =  15;  6,  =  5.75  -  0.6  =  5.15;  (^,  =  15- 
2[i  (if  +  ¥)]  =  15-  2.22  =  12.78  inches.  Hence 
/  =  721.37;  A  =  20.43  sq.  in. 


Pig.  812. 


Substitntmg  in  if ^  =  i  PFZ  =  * —  =  - 


7.5 


Tr= 


4  X  36000  X  721.37 
240  X  7.5 


:  57,710  lbs.  =  28.85  tons 


for  centre  breaking  load,  and  safe  load  =  ^  X  28.85  =  5.77 
tons,  and  for  uniformly  distributed  load  =  2  X  5.77  =  11.54  tons. 
This  only  allows  a  working  strain  of  -ai^iUL  =  7200  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
which  is  sufficiently  small.  The  weight  of  wrought  iron  is  equal  to 
480  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  Hence,  for  a  prism  of  one  square  foot  base  and 
one  yard  long  the  weight  would  be  480  X  3  =  1440  lbs.,  and  as  the 
area  of  its  base  is  144  sq.  in.,  the  weight  of  any  bar  or  solid  beam 
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is  ten  times  its  area  in  square  inches,  per  yard  of  its  length.   The 
beam  Fig.  312  oontaining  20.43  sq.  in.,  its  weight  per  yard  will  be 
20.43  X  10  =  204.3  lbs.  per  yard,  or  68.1  lbs.  per  foot  of  length. 
The  total  weight  of  the  beam  is  then  68.1  X  20=  1362  lbs.  =  0.68 
ton.    The  above   breaking  weight  W  =  28.85  tons  inclades  the 
weight  of  the  beam;  but  as  the  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  the 
equivalent  centre  load  would  be  i  x  0.68  =  0.34  ton.    Hence  the 
external  breaking  load  =  28.85  —  0.34  =  28.51  tons.     In  case  of 
the  uniformly  distributed  load,  W  =  57.70  tons,  we  should  deduct 
the  entire  weight  of  the  beam.    Hence,  57.70  —  0.68  =  57.02  tons. 
The  centre  safe  load  being  aiJJ^  =  11,542  lbs.,  each  reaction  would 
be  5771  lbs.,  which  is  also  the  greatest  shearing  force;  and  as  the 
depth  of  the  web  is  12.78  in.  and  its  thickness  0.6  in.,  its  area  is 
12.78  X  0.6  =  7.67  sq.  in.,  or  a  strain  of  only  ^}^  =  752  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  for  the  single  centre  load,  or  752  X  2  =  1504  lbs.  in  case  of 
the  uniformly  distributed  load.    An  allowance  of  4000  lbs.  would 
be  amply  small.    We  see  then,  as  before  stated,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  web  required  by  considerations  of  a  practical  nature  will 
usually  provide  sufficient  area  of  web  to  resist  the  shearing  action. 

880.  For  a  steel  beam  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  iron  beam 
Fig.  312  the  ultimate  value  of/  would  be  about  75,000  lbs.,  and  safe 
working  strain  15,000  lbs.,  or  about  double  that  of  iron.  Hencebreak- 
ing  load,  including  weight  of  beam,  W=  28.85  X  2  =  57.70  tons,  or 
a  safe  load  of  11.54  tons  for  a  single  centre  load,  or  23.08  tons  for  a 
uniformly  distributed  load. 

A  steel  beam  that  would  have  about  the  same  strength  as  the 
iron  beam  Fig.  312  would  have  about  the  following  dimensions: 

Breadth  of  flanges,  5.75  inches;  thickness  at  web  0.95  and  at 
outer  edge  0.55  inch;  thickness  of  web,  0.45  inch;  depth  of 
beam,  15  inches;  metal  area,  12  square  inches;  weight  per  foot  of 
length,  50  pounds. 

DEFLECTION. 

881.  To  find  the  deflection  of  the  beam  Fig.  312  under  its  safe 

o/»  prr/s 

or  working  load,  at  centre,  we  have  i;,=     „j    ,  /  being  in  feet,  W 

=11542  lbs.,  £^=28,000,000  lbs.,  and  7=721.37.  Substituting,  v,= 
0.165  inch  and  for  the  same  load  uniformly  distributed  r,  =  f  X 
0.165  =  0.103  inch.     But  if  we  use  the  safe  uniformly  distributed 
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load  equal  to  2w,  the  deflection  would  be  f  X  1^,  =  f  X  0.33  s= 
0.206  inch. 

Or,  using  the  form  v,=     •  '  ,  n"= J  for  the  single  centre  load, 

/,=  7200,  /  =  20  ft.  =  240  inches,  y.=  irf  =  7.6,  and  substituting,  v, 

=  0.163  inch. ;  and  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  =  2w,  with  w"= 

5 

r^,  other  values  as  before,  then  v,  =  0.204  inch.    The  load  W= 11,542 

is  a  small  fraction  too  large,  otherwise  the  results  by  the  two  equa- 
tions would  give  exactly  the  same  results. 

For  ordinary  purposes  a  safe  value  of /is  from  10,000  to  12,000 
lbs. ;  and  substituting  in 

t = wiiT'  '"*''^°»  ^  =  ^^'  """^  *''^'=  *^-^= ^^'^^> 

.   d_l      10000  X  1000        _  ^^ 
•*•   /  ""  3  4  X  i  X  28000000    "  168' 

/.  d  =  — — 5 —  =  14.28  inches  depth  of  beam, 
loo 

Or  if  uniformly  loaded  so  as  to  produce  a  strain  of  10,000  lbs.,  re- 
quiring twice  the  load  in  the  above  case,  t=  - — rPt—,,  »"=---,  other 
^         ^  /      ^m'Ev^\  12' 

values  as  before,  and  d  =  17. 86  inches ;  or  for  one  half  of  this  load  we 
have  i  X  17.86  =  §  X  14.28  =  8.93  inches  for  depth  of  beam.    Had  we 

used  the  expression  for  beams  of  equal  strength,  -,  =  —   \p      ""  > 

making  /,=  15,000  and  /=  10,000,  other  values  as  before,  d  = 
14.88  inches,  instead  of  14.28  inches.  This  results  from  the  close 
approximation  of  equal-flanged  wrought-iron  and  steel  beams  to 
the  properly  proportioned  beams  giving  equal  strength  above  and 
below  the  neutral  axis. 

The  above  will  apply  to  any  form  of  rolled  beams.  Such  beams 
are  used  for  the  cross-beams  or  girders  of  large  houses,  floor-beams 
of  iron  trussed  bridges,  as  well  as  the  longitudinal  girders  of  short- 
span  bridges,  from  10  to  25  feet,  one,  two,  or  three  such  girders 
being  placed  under  each  rail  and  bolted  together  with  packing- 
blocks  between,  those  under  the  two  rails  being  connected  by  struts 
And  diagonal  tension-rods,  the  lateral  struts  being  small  channels 
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or  angle-irons  latticed.  In  all  of  the  above  examples  the  clear 
length  of  span  I  is  given;  the  total  length  includes  the  bearing  on 
the  points  of  support,  which  will  vary  from  6  to  9  inches  at  each 
end.  For  a  span  of  20  feet  the  total  length  of  the  beam  will  be 
from  21  to  21.5  feet,  often  as  much  as  22  feet. 

The  above  discussion  of  beams  has  been  made  without  reference 
to  their  stability  against  lateral  deflection,  the  assumption  being 
made  that  proper  width  of  flange  has  been  given  to  resist  lateral 
deflection  under  the  allowed  loads  and  strains.  But  beams  are 
often  if  not  generally  braced  laterally  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
for  whatever  purpose  used,  which  would  materially  increase  the 
strength  of  any  given  beam.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the 
usual  fire-proof  floors  for  buildings,  which  consist  of  a  series  of 
beams,  usually  I-beams,  spaced  from  4  to  5  feet  apart;  between 
these  beams  small  arches,  of  common  brick,  or  blocks,  or  voussoirs 
of  hollow  fire-clay  brick  or  tiling,  are  constructed,  over  which  is 
placed  a  thin  layer  of  cement  concrete  or  mortar,  or  other  suitable 
flooring  material,  on  which  the  ordinary  flooring-plank  may  be 
placed ;  experiment  has  shown  that  a  section  of  this  hollow  arch, 
18  inches  long  or  wide,  8  inches  thick,  and  5  feet  span,  will  carry 
without  breaking  over  9000.  pounds,  allowing  300  pounds  per  square 
foot  (double  the  usual  load).  The  greatest  load  that  could  come 
upon  this  section  of  arch  would  be  300x1.5x5  =  2250  pounds, 
which  allows  a  wide  margin  of  safety. 

Such  arches  give  almost  absolute  rigidity  laterally  to  floor-beams, 
and  as  under  such  conditions  the  beams  are  not  subjected  to  any 
severe  shocks  or  great  vibrations,  the  actual  strength  of  beams  will 
be  very  much  greater  than  those  allowed  in  the  preceding  examples. 
The  following  table  illustrates  both  the  relative  and  actual  safe 
loads  on  a  few  beams  of  ordinary  dimensions,  according  as  they  are 
supported  or  unsupported  laterally. 


Fio.  812a. 


Fig.  312a  gives  a  view  of  the  two  forms  of  fire-proof  flooring,  of 
the  common  and  fire-clay  hollow  blocks,  in  which  the  beams  have 
good  lateral  support.  Then  the  safe,  uniformly  distributed  loads  on 
the  beams,  in  tons  of  2000  pounds,  will  be : 
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Supported, 
tons. 

Unsupported, 

tODg. 

For  heavy 

20  inch 

iron 

beams. 

span 

15  feet. 

43.40 

36.5 

M               (S 

20    " 

it 

a 

a 

25    « 

25.5 

16.3 

U            ii 

15    « 

t€ 

a 

ii 

15    « 

24.4 

19.4 

u         a 

15    '* 

€t 

a 

a 

25    « 

14.1 

8.0 

U             it 

12i  " 

€t 

ii 

a 

15    " 

16.6 

13.0 

4€             €t 

12i  « 

it 

a 

a 

25    « 

9.5 

5.2 

u         it 

9    « 

€€ 

a 

a 

20   " 

4.7 

2.5 

ti          u 

8    " 

it 

a 

ii 

20    « 

3.9 

2.2 

tt          ft 

6    " 

ii 

it 

a 

15    « 

2.4 

1.4 

For-Tery  extended  and  useful  tables,  see  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co/s 
book. 

Some  actual  experiments  on  rolled  beams  gave  the  following 
results: 

A  heavy  9-inch  beam,  14.93  feet  span,  actual  centre  load  of 
32,000  pounds, and  failed  with  this  load;  safe  load  =  6400  pounds; 
actual  deflection  under  safe  load,  0.16  inch;  elastic  limit,  22,000 
pounds. 

A  light  15-inch  beam,  load  uniformly  distributed,  actual  load 
90,000  pounds,  deflected  2.7  inches,  but  did  not  break;  calculated 
safe  load,  25,000  pounds;  deflection  under  safe  load^  0.36  inch; 
span,  21.0  feet.  The  heavy  15-inch  beam  gives  for  calculated  safe 
load  about  34,000  pounds,  with  a  deflection  of  0.42  inch. 

A  6-inch  light  beam,  12  feet  span,  loaded  at  centre,  failed  with 
11,000  pounds;  elastic  limit,  7000  pounds;  safe  load,  2600  pounds; 
actual  deflection,  0.3  inch.  Another  6-inch  beam,  light,  failed 
with  17,000  pounds;  elastic  limit,  11,000;  safe  load,  2624  pounds; 
deflection  under  safe  load,  0.15  inch;  span,  15  feet.  On  the  heavy 
6-inch  beam,  the  calculated  load  when  supported  laterally,  safe  load 
as  given  in  table,  was  about  2430  pounds  for  equivalent  centre 
load  and  when  unsupported  1400  pounds.  From  these  as  well  as 
from  other  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  formulae  with  the 
values  used  in  practice  for  E,  f,  and  W,  give  results  well  under 
reasonable  proof-loads,  to  say  nothing  of  actual  breaking-loads. 

WROUGHT-IRON  AND  STEEL  BUILT  BEAMS. 

882.  Such  beams  are  more  commonly  used  as  the  floor-beams 
of  large  trussed  bridges,  or  the  longitudinal  girders  of  iron  viaducts 
with  spans  from  30  to  60  feet  long.  If  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
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for  which  cast  iron  or  rolled  beams  are  used,  the  same  general 
principles  would  apply.  Therefore  in  this  article  built  beams  will 
be  treated  solely  as  forming  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  bridges 
and  viaducts. 

Wrought  iron  and  steel  are  rolled  in  many  forms,  such  as  the 

I-beams,    T"    ;  channels,  r  ;  angle-irons,   I 


zees, 


tees,  *    I    .    Any  of  these  forms  can  be  used  singly,  either  as  beams 

or  columns;  but  except  the  I-beams,  and  perhaps  the  zee  form, 
both  columns  and  beams  are  built  of  two  or  more  of  these  forms,, 
connected  by  plates  or  lattice  strips.  Built  beams  are  also  com- 
posed of  plates  connected  by  angle-irons,  to  which  they  are  riveted; 
and  to  this  form  of  built  beams  this  article  will  specially  apply. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  properly  proportion  the  parts  of  this  form 
of  beam  to  the  strains  upon  them  by  varying  the  areas  of  the 
plates  and  angles. 


BUILT  BEAKS. 

883.  Wrought-iron  beams,  as  for  columns,  are  built  up  of  plates,, 
channels,  angles,  zees,  etc.,  commonly  for  the  girders  of  iron  viaducts, 
floor-beams,  stringers,  etc.  They  are  composed  of  plates  and  angles, 
as  shown  in  the  following  diagrams.  (Figure  313,  side  view;  figure 
a,  end  view)  of  a  girder  of  30- feet  span,  used  on  the  approaches  of 
the  Point  Pleasant  bridge  mentioned  above. 


A 


Jl 


ic) 


rf 


(ft)     (a) 


Pigs.  8ia 


Figure  818,  side  view;  figure  (a),  end  view;  figure  (b),  sectional  view,  DC; 
figure  (c),  sectional  view,  AB. 

The  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  this  girder  are  as  follows: 

Length,  30  feet ;  depth,  36  inches.  Top  flange,  one  plate  12  X  iV 

inches,  5.25  square  inches.    Two  angle-irons  3^  X  6  inches,  10.2  lbs. 

per  foot  each,  6.12  square  inches.     Web  plate,  36  X  f  inches,  13.5^ 

square  inches.    Bottom  flange,  two  angle-irons,  3^  X  5  inches,  16.$ 
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lbs.,  9.96  square  inches.  Three  angle-irons  near  the  ends,  as  seen 
in  diagram  figure  (313fi?).  The  extreme  end,  two  angle-irons  3x4 
inches,  8.3  lbs.;  the  other  two,  two  angle-irons  3x2^  inches,  4.4 
lbs.,  as  stiff eners  for  the  web.  We  will  now  determine  the  bending 
moment,  shearing  stress,  and  required  dimension  of  the  parts  of 
the  beam  to  bear  safely  the  load.  The  dead  load  consists  of  cross- 
ties  8  X  10  inches  x  13  feet,  spaced  1  foot  centres;  guard- rails, 
6x8  inches  inside  of  rail  and  8  x  12  inches  on  the  outside;  two 
rails  each  60  lbs.  per  linear  yard,  and  the  weight  of  the  girders. 


Fie.  818(d). 

Each  cross-tie  is  80  feet  B.M.,  inside  guard-rail  4,  outside  guard- 
rail 8,  feet  B.M.  per  foot  of  length.  The  two  rails  40  lbs.  per  foot, 
the  two  girders  340  lbs.  per  foot.  The  partial  weights  of  angles, 
etc.  are  given  in  pounds  per  foot. 

Then  we  have  the  total  dead  load  per  foot  of  trestle : 

Ties  and  guard-rails,  92  ft.  B.M.  @  4  lbs.,      =  368  lbs. 

2  rails,  60  lbs.  per  yard  each,  per  foot  2  X  20,  =    40    " 

2  girders,  each  170  lbs.  per  foot,  =  340    "  —    748  lbs. 

The  dead  load  on  each  girder,  ^|^  x  30,        =  11,220    " 

which  being  uniformly  distributed,  the  bending  moment  at  the 
centre  of  the  span  will  he  mWl  =  i  X  11,220  X  30  =  42,075  f  t.-lbs. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  action  of  several  isolated  loads  on  a  girder 
we  will  suppose  the  trestle  to  be  loaded  with  a  locomotive,  with  the 
weights  on  each  wheel  of  engine  and  tender  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram.  Fig.  314,  which  shows  also  the  distances  between  the 


Figs.  814 


'Fig.  (a> 


wheel  centres,  and  so  placed  on  the  girder  as  to  produce  maximum 
bending  moment. 
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It  is  seen  that  we  can  only  get  on  a  girder  30  feet  long  the  front 
truck  and  the  four  driving-wheels  of  the  engine.  We  will  now 
show  the  method  of  determining  the  position  of  this  load  or  loads 
to  produce  a  maximum  bending,  and  the  point  of  greatest  bending 
moment.  In  any  system  of  isolated  loads  on  a  beam  supported 
at  both  ends  it  can  be  shown,  by  a  perfectly  simple  demonstra- 
tion, that  for  the  maximum  bending  the  distance  between  the 
centre  of  gravity  or  point  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  all  of  the 
loads  and  the  point  of  greatest  bending  is  bisected  by  the  centre 
of  the  span,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  position  of  the  resultant  is 
found  at  a  certain  distance  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  span 
the  point  of  greatest  bending  will  be  found  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  span ;  and  also  that  the  following  relation  must 
exist : 

l  =  —^—A-^ 5     ....    (481) 

in  which  /'  is  the  distance  between  the  point  of  greatest  bending 
and  the  left-hand  reaction  R,  the  load  supposed  to  be  moving 
from  right  to  left;  /  the  length  of  the  span,  lo^  +  w,  +  w,  -f  . . .  tr, 
the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the  span.  The  first  step  will  then  be  to 
find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  loads.  To  do  this  we  use 
the  well-known  principle,  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  parts 
of  a  body  taken  with  respect  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  forces  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body  with  respect  to  that  same  axis.  Having,  then,  a  series  of 
loads  or  weights,  we  multiply  each  load  by  its  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  assumed  axis,  and  divide  the  sum  of  these  moments 
by  the  sum  of  all  the  weights;  the  quotient  will  be  the  unknown 
distance  of  the  resultant  from  the  same  axis.  We  will  now  apply 
this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration.     As  the  position  of 

the  axis  is  entirely 

7.8' 4.7'        •       4  8'  4.T  arbitrary,    we    will 

wi        ly  Q/        <»«      4  .7/      tTs    4  g,    W4  4  »7»  <»»    take  it  at  the  cen- 
tre   of    the    front 
load.    We  then  have  w,  X  0  +  w,  X  7.8  -f  w,  x  12.5  -f  w,  X  16.8 
+  w,  X  21.5  =  586,000  ft.-lbs.;  w,  =  6000,  w^-w^  —  w^  =  w,= 

10,000,  lbs.;  total  load  =  46,000  lbs.    Hence  x,  =  ^^|-~  =  12.74 

ft.  is  the  distance  of  the  resultant  from  the  centre  of  the  first 
load  A\  and  as  the  length  AC  between  the  loads  Wj  and  w,  is 
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12.5  ft.,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  loads  is  12.74  —  12.50  = 
0.24  ft.  to  the  right  of  w^ ,  Fig.  314.  Therefore  we  must  move  the 
load  w^  until  it  is  0.12  ft.  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  span,  so 
that  g  (the  resultant  will  be  0.12  ft.  to  the  right  of  the  centre  c) 
will  then  be  the  point  of  greatest  bending,  and  the  engine  will 
be  so  placed  as  to  produce  the  maximum  bending;  the  same 
method  would  apply  with  any  length  of  span  and  system  of  loading. 
Other  and  heavier  engines  are  now  used  in  which  the  load  on  a 
pair  of  front  trucks  is  16,000  lbs.,  five  pairs  of  drivers  25,000  lbs. 
each,  four  pairs  of  tender-wheels  20,000  lbs.  each,  the  load  borne 
by  each  girder  being  one  half  of  the  above  amounts.  With  different 
distances  between  wheel  centres  and  from  the  above  principles  the 
position  of  the  load  for  maximum  bending  can  be  readily  found. 
By  inspection  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  loads  and  their  dis- 
tances apart  we  can  determine  approximately  the  proper  position 
of  the  engine.  Having  fixed  the  position  of  the  resultant  load,  we 
can  now  find  the  value  of  the  reaction  E  from  eq.  (481), 


/'  R 


I      w^  +  w^  +  w^-}- ., .  w^ 

r  =  14.88,  I  =  30,  w^  +  etc.  =  46,000  lbs.;  hence  R  =  22,816  lbs. 
Or  we  can  now  find  the  reaction  at  i?  of  each  load  separately  and 
take  their  sum  as  follows:  Load  w^  at  E  will  now  be  6.12  ft.  from 
reaction  B^  on  right  (see  Fig.  314),  w^  at  D  10.82  ft.,  w^  at  g  15.12  ft., 
t(7,  at  B  19.82  ft.,  and  w,  at  A  27.62  from  R^.  Hence  reaction  at  R 
on  left  will  be 

10000(6.12+10.82+15.12+19.82)^6000x^27.62^^^3^^33  ^^^^^^ 

Error,  1.33  lbs.,  arising  from  lever-arms  being  carried  to  only  two 
places  of  decimals.  Having  now  the  reaction  at  R,  take  moments 
with  respect  to^.  22,816  x  14.88  -  6000  X  12.5  -  10,000  X  4.7  = 
217,502  ft.-lbs.  for  the  resultant  moment  at  g  of  the  reaction  R  and 
the  loads  w,  and  w^  between  R  and  g  due  to  the  live  load,  to  which 
add  the  moment  due  to  the  dead  load,  already  found,  217,502+42,075 
=  259,557  ft.-lbs.  This  moment  must  be  resisted  by  the  compression 
P  in  the  upper  flange  and  the  tension  T  in  the  lower  flange. 
These  stresses  are  supposed  to  act  at  the  centres  of  the  rivet-holes 
in  the  upper  and  lower  flaTiges,  which  will  be  less  than  the  total 
depth  of  the  beam  by  aV^  ^  "-  inches;  hence  distance  between 
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centres  of  rivet-holes  36  —  3  =  33  inches.  Taking  moments  about 
an  axis  at  the  centre  of  lower  rivets,  we  have  P  x  (33  inches)  2.75 
ft.  =  259,557;  .*.  P  =  94,393  lbs.,  allowing  a  working  strain  of  7000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  in  compression.  The  upper  flange,  including 
cover-plates  and  angles,  should  have  an  area  =  V^A^  =  13.47  sq.  in. 
The  actual  area  in  the  girder  is  11.37  sq.  in.  On  this  basis  there 
is  not  metal  area  enough.  The  thickness  of  the  angles  in  the 
girder  is  |  in.  If  we  increase  the  thickness  to  ^  in.,  each  angle- 
iron  would  contain  4.47  sq.  in.,  the  two  8.94,  and  if  we  add  area  of 
cover-plate  5.12,  we  would  have  8.94  +  &•  12  =  14.06  sq.  in., — a  little 
greater  than  necessary.  A  unit  strain  of  7000  lbs.  gives  a  factor  of 
safety  of  about  6.  A  factor  of  5  would  in  general  be  ample,  which 
would  give  8000  lbs.  for  safe  unit  strain,  VoVo^  ==  ll*^  sq.  in., — a^ 
little  in  excess  of  the  actual  area,  but  near  enough.  If  we  allow 
10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  in  tension,  which  gives  a  factor  of  safety  of  5, 
we  have  area  required  for  bottom  flange  f^g^  =  9.44  sq.  in.;  but 
as  two  rivet-holes  are  punched  in  this  flange  J  in.  in  diameter, — 
we  may  say  1  in., — and  the  thickness  of  this  flange  being  f  in.,  we 
destroy  ^  sq.  in.  of  material.  Gross  area  of  flange  should  then  be 
9.44  -f-  J^  =  10. 69  sq.  in.  The  actual  area  is  9.96  sq.  in. ;  so  we  may 
conclude  that  the  girder  will  bear  safely  the  loads  used.  If  larger 
areas  are  required  so  as  to  reduce  the  unit  strains  and  give  larger 
factors  of  safety,  the  angle-irons  should  be  heavier.  Angle-irons  are 
made  of  certain  standard  weight  per  foot  of  length.  For  different 
lengths  of  angle  legs  the  cross-section  in  square  inches  is  ^  of  the 
weight  per  yard.  A  5  x  3^  in.  angle-iron  f  in.  thick  weighs  49.2  lbs. 
per  yard  of  length.  Its  area  is  4.92  sq.  in.  Angle-irons  in  girders 
always  occur  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  web,  and  are  riveted 
together  through  the  web.  In  girders  under  30  ft.  span  the  angle- 
irons  constitute  the  flange.  A  cover-plate  is  not  necessary  for  the 
bottom  flange,  but  is  used  over  the  top  flange  angle-irons.  Angle- 
irons  are  given  in  pounds  per  foot  in  this  example. 

The  web  is  supposed  to  resist  the  shearing  action  of  the  load 

alone,  the  flanges  the  bending  action.    The  area  required  for  the 

c 
web  in  square  inches  is  generally  expressed  in  symbols,  -4  =  ^,  in 

whidh  A  is  area  in  square  inches,  ^S^  shearing  stress  at  any  point, 
and  /  safe  resistance  to  shearing  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  which 
varies  from  5000  to  7500  lbs.  As  the  web  is  generally  made  of 
uniform  thickness  from  end  to  end,  we  need  consider  only  the 
greatest  shearing  stress,  which  is  at  the  points  of  support  and 
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equal  to  the  reaction.  In  the  present  case  the  reaction  from  the 
dead  load  is  J^f^^  =  5610  lbs.  From  the  live  load  it  is  22,816 
lbs.,  oriSf  =  22,816  +  6610  =  28,426  lbs.  Hence  A  =  JB^j^  =  5.7 
sq.  in.,  the  unsupported  depth  of  web  is  33  in.,  and  the  thickness 
^  =  0.17  in.,  or  about  ^  inch.  The  web  is  seldom  made  less  than 
i  in.  or  more  than  f  in.  The  actual  thickness  in  beam  (Fig.  313) 
is  f  in.,  or  double  the  thickness  required.  But  owing  to  the  small 
ratio  of  f  in.  to  33  in.,  the  web  may  buckle  or  bend  under  the  load, 
and  for  this  reason  angle-irons  in  pairs,  which  are  called  "  stiffen- 
ers,'*  are  riveted  to  the  web  near  the  ends.  There  is  no  need  of 
them  near  the  centre  of  the  span,  as  the  shearing  force  is  small  and 
vanishes  altogether  at  the  point  of  greatest  bending.  A  pair  is 
placed  at  each  end,  and  at  intervals  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  girder 
near  the  end.  The  beam  (Fig.  313(d))  shows  three  angles  near  each 
end.  Fillers  are  used  where  necessary  between  the  web  and  angle- 
irons.  If  the  total  shear  at  any  point  divided  by  the  area  of  the 
web  is  less  than  from  3000  to  4000  lbs.,  no  stiff eners  will  be  required. 
We  have  seen  that  the  shearing  force  at  the  ends  is  28,486  lbs. 
This  shear  gradually  decreases  by  the  weight  of  the  dead  load  per 
unit  of  length,  or  374  lbs.  per  foot  of  length.  It  will  be  on  the  side 
of  safety  to  suppose  it  to  be  constant  until  the  load  w^  at  A  is  reached. 
Then  deduct  the  entire  dead  load  to  that  point,  equal  to  374x2.38 
=  890.12  lbs.,  and  also  w,  =  6000.  Hence,  shearing  force  from 
RtoA  =  28,426  lbs.;  from  A  to  B,  28,426  -  6890.12  =  21,535.88; 
B  to  g,  21,538.88  -  2917.12  -  10,000  =  8621.76;  and  at  g,  the  point 
of  greatest  bending,  it  becomes  0.  These  results  are  a  little  in  ex- 
cess between  the  loads,  as  the  shearing  force  due  to  the  dead  load 
is  not  deducted  until  the  end  of  one  of  the  spaces  is  reached.  This 
shows  the  method  of  the  determination  of  the  shearing  stress  from 

point  to  point,  and  as  at  no  point is  over  3000  lbs.,  theoreti- 

area 

cally  no  stiffeners  would  be  required,  but  they  are  always  used  near 
the  ends.  Another  object  in  determining  the  shear  at  several 
points  is  to  determine  the  number  and  spacing  or  distance  of  the 
rivets  apart,  connecting  the  angle-irons  with  the  web,  as  it  is  through 
the  rivets  that  the  shearing  is  transmitted  to  the  web  when  the  load 
rests  on  top  of  the  flange.  Under  this  assumption  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  rivets  required  in  any  given  section  of  the  beam 
would  decrease  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  load,  being  con- 
stant in  the  case  of  a  single  centre  load,  gradually  and  uniformly 
decreasing,  in  case  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  from  the  ends 
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to  the  centre;  and  the  number  required  in  any  given  section  would 
be  found  by  dividing  the  shearing  force  by  the  resistance  to  shear- 
ing of  the  rivets,  or  the  resistance  to  crushing  by  the  rivets  of  the 
web-plate  upon  which  they  rest.    It  is  usual  to  allow  7500  lbs.  per 
square  inch  as  the  safe  resistance  of  a  rivet  in  single  shear,  that  is, 
when  they  connect  only  two  layers  or  plates;  but  in  case  of  heavy 
moving  loads,  in  order  to  provide  against  shock  and  vibrations  a 
deduction  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  is  made,  reducing  the  7500  to 
5625  lbs.,  which  will  be  used  in  this  case.     For  resistance  to  crush- 
ing of  the  web  12,000  lbs.  is  allowed,  or,  deducting  25  per  cent,  9000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  of  bearing,  the  bearing  surface  being  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  rivet  multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
As  in  this  case  the  rivet  must  be  sheared  on  two  surfaces,  one  on 
each  side  of  web,  or  is  in  double  shear,  the  resistance  of  each  rivet  will 
be  11, 250  X  area  of  rivet  X  0.6  =  6750  lbs.,  as  the  area  of  a  |-in.  rivet 
is  0.6  sq.  in.    The  bearing  of  a  |-in.  rivet  on  a  plate  f  in.  thick  ia 
^  X  S  =  i  in.,  nearly.    Hence,  i  of  9000  =  3000  lbs.,  safe  resistance. 
This  being  less  than  resistance  of  rivets  to  shearing,  will  be  used. 

— — -  =  ~T^  =  9  rivets.  Then  in  33  inches  of  length  —  =  3.7  in. 
oOOO         oOOO  9 

between  rivet  centres.  For  the  next  space,  V?W^  =  "^  rivets;  ^f- 
=  4.7  in.  spaces  between  B  and  g  (Fig.  314);  fjff  =  3  rivets; 
^  =  11  in.  spaces.  The  usual  practice,  however,  would  be  to  space 
the  rivets  not  more  than  3  in.  centres  at  the  end  sections,  and  not 
more  than  6  in.  at  the  centre  sections,  gradually  increasing  between 
these  limits  at  the  intermediate  sections.  But  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  example  that  the  rivets  should  be  spaced  on  other  prin- 
ciples, and  that  under  some  conditions  of  loading  there  should  be 
.as  many  rivets  in  the  centre  sections  as  in  the  end  sections. 

Where  single  cover-plates  of  a  uniform  thickness,  as  that  in  the 
top  flange  (Fig.  313),  are  used,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine 
the  number  of  rivets  to  connect  the  cover-plate  with  the  angle- 
irons.  That  portion  of  the  flange  stress  borne  by  the  cover-plate 
must  be  transmitted  through  these  rivets,  and,  as  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  the  number  of  rivets  will  be  determined  by  the  resist- 
ance of  the  plate  to  crushing  at  the  rivet-bearings.  Using  }-in. 
rivets,  and  the  cover-plate  ^\  in.,  the  area  of  bearing  equals  J  X  tV 
=  2^  sq.  in.,  and  the  allowed  safe  resistance  to  crushing  at  each 
rivet  =  fj  X  ^^^^  =  2953  lbs.  The  cover-plate  contains  12  x  ^V  = 
5.25  sq.  in.  Hence  5.25  X  8000  =  42,000  lbs.,  the  greatest  safe 
resistance  to  crushing  of  the  plate.  Hence  ^^y  =  14. 6  rivets.  Usiug 
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the  nearest  even  number  greater,  16  rivets,  8  on  each  side,  distributed 
over  one  half  the  span,  15  ft.,  ^  =  1.88  ft.  intervals.  This  inter- 
val between  rivet  centres  is  evidently  too  great,  as  the  plate  acts 
as  a  column  between  the  rivets,  the  length  of  which  is  very  great  as 
compared  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  This  unsupported  length 
should  not  exceed  15  times  the  thickness,  or  ^"^  x  15  =  6.5  in. 
Rivets  should  then  be  spaced  at  this  interval  on  each  side  of  the 
plate  for  its  entire  length.  No  note  is  taken  here  of  the  decrease 
in  the  flange  stress  towards  the  ends.  In  practice  the  rivets  would 
be  spaced  at  about  6  in.  intervals,  but  at  and  near  the  extreme  ends 
for  the  space  of  two  or  three  rivets  they  are  placed  about  3  in.  centre. 
This  matter  will  be  alluded  to  again  in  a  subsequent  example. 

In  regard  to  the  deflection  of  built  beams  there  is  a  want  of  ac- 
curate data,  but  experiment  seems  to  show  that  it  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  solid  beams,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  being  red  u  ced  from 
29,000,000  to  12,000,000  lbs.;  and  the  determination  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  complicated  by  the  number,  size,  and  variety  of  shapes 
into  which  its  parts  appear.  An  approximation  can  be  obtained  by 
supposing  the  beam  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  rolled  beam  whose 
depth  is  the  distance  between  centres  of  the  rivet-holes  in  the  web 
and  the  upper  and  lower  flanges  solid  rectangles,  the  breadth  the 
same  as  in  the  built  beam,  and  the  thickness  necessary  to  produce 
the  areas  of  the  actual  flanges.  The  moment  of  inertia  can  then  be 
determined,  which,  together  with  the  value  of  E  above,  being  sub; 

36  WT 
stitnted  in  the  formula  v,  =  —pj-^  will  give  an  approximate  value 

for  the  deflection.  In  the  case  of  a  series  of  isolated  loads,  it  will 
be  simpler  to  reduce  the  actual  load  to  the  equivalent  uniform  load; 
that  is,  a  load  uniformly  distributed  that  would  produce  the  same 
flange  strain  at  the  centre  of  the  span  as  that  caused  by  the  actual 
loads.  This  is  easily  done.  As  seen  above,  the  moment  of  the 
flange  strain  is  P  X  2.75  =  259,557  ft.-lbs.,  the  centre  bending 
moment  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  is  ^(wZ)Z;  hence  \{tvl)l  = 
259,557  lbs.  .*.  wl  =  69,215.2  lbs.;  w  =  2307.2  lbs.  per  foot  of  span. 
W  in  the  above  formula  =  ^wl  =  43,259.5  lbs.  The  area  of  the 
upper  flange  is  11.37  in.,  lower  flange  9.96;  but  including  rivet- 
heads,  fillers,  etc.,  we  can  consider  each  flange  as  12  in.  area  = 
plate  12  X  1  in. 

In  Art.  XXXIII,  I  =  ^^'  T,^— .  in  which  ^  =  12  in.,  d  =  34, 


J,  =  12  -  I  =  11.72,  d,  =  32  in. 
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j=li^X(84)'-11.72M3g):^,30,,^. 

^  =  36  sq.  in.,  p*  =  203,  p  =  14.25,  /  =  30. 

_  36  X  43269  X  27000  _^^^  . 
*'»""      12000000X7300     -^-^"^ 

as  the  greatest  deflection.    A  practical  rule  given  by  Cooper, 

Hewitt  &  Go.  for  similar  beams  under  safe  strain,  about  the  same 

as  used  above,  is  to  take  the  square  of  the  span  in  feet  and  divide 

P  900 

by  70  times  the  depth  in  inches:  ^         ,  =  =  0.39  in.  =  v,. 

A  great  deal  of  valuable  information  put  in  purely  practical  shapes 
is  contained  in  these  small  books  of  useful  information  published 
by  the  New  Jersey  Steel  and  Iron  Go.    Assuming  the  deflection  to 

be  not  more  than  t^  of  the  span,  we  have  ^  =  —   !!v  ' 

I  4-C         f, 

n"  =  ;^,/,  =  10,000,/^  =  8000,  -  =  700,  ^  =  12,000,000,    Hence, 

substituting, 

d  _  5       18000  X  700  _    1.     .   rf.iiXJt?...,. 
T"48^  "12000000     ~9l4*    '-^^     9.14      "  ^^'^  "*• 

for  the  proper  depth  of  the  beam.  The  actual  depth  is  36  in. 
This  gives  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  actual  practice  as  conld 
be  expected.  As  a  usual  rule,  the  depth  varies  in  this  class  of  beams 
from  i  to  -jiy  the  span.  True  economy  requires  as  great  a  depth  as 
practicable  within  certain  limits.  In  the  girder  above  considered 
there  was  a  single  cover-plate  of  uniform  thickness  in  the  top 
flange,  but  none  in  the  bottom  flange ;  in  case  of  very  long  gird- 
ers or  those  carrying  very  heavy  loads  cover-plates  are  used  ou 
both  flanges,  and  often  several  thicknesses  are  used,  increasing 
in  number  towards  the  centre  of  the  span  so  as  to  proportion  the 
flange  area  to  the  varying  stress  upon  its  different  parts.  This 
case  will  now  be  considered  in  the  following  paragraph* 

SHEARING  STRESS  IN  WEB-PLATBS. 

883a.  It  was  seen  in  discussing  plate  beams  and  girders  that 
the  web  was  assumed  to  bear  the  entire  shearing,  that  the  lines  of 
greatest  shear  in  the  web  are  vertical  and  horizontal,  and  that  a 
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pair  of  shears  on  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  also 
to  a  plane  parallel  to  the  shears  are  accompanied  by  two  direct 
and  normal  stresses,  one  compressive  and  the  other  tensile,  whose 
directions  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  make  angles  of  45 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  line;  therefore,  at  any  point  in  the  web 
it  may  be  considered  as  subjected  to  a  compressive  and  tensile 
strain  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    The  intensity  of  the  shear  in 
any  vertical  section  is  equal  to  the  load  supported  between  it  and 
the  centre  of  the  beam,  or  equal  to  the  reaction  diminished  by  the 
loads  between  the  end  and  the  section,  and  this  divided  by  the 
area  of  the  section.    This,  then,  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  com- 
pression or  tension  acting  at  any  point.    As  the  web  is  generally 
very  thin  as  compared  to  its  height  between  the  flanges,  it  is  liable 
to  buckle  or  become  corrugated  along  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
compressive  stress.    The  tensile  stresses  tend  to  relieve  this  condi- 
tion, but  it  is  found  necessary,  or  at  any  rate  advisable,  to  stiffen 
the  web,  which  is  generally  done  by  riveting  pairs  of  angle-irons, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  web,  to  the  web-plate.    It  is  evident  from 
the  above  that  such  angle-irons  or  stiffeners  should  be  placed  in  the 
lines  of  compressive  stress,  that  is,  sloping  outwards  and  downwards 
from  the  centre  of  the  beam  towards  the  ends  at  angles  of  45°  to 
the  horizontal,  as  seen  in  Fig.  313(rf),  on  the  right,  at  AA.    The 
usual  practice  for  ordinary-sized  beams,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
is  to  place  the  stiffeners  vertically,  as  seen  at  A',  A\    The  arrow- 
heads c,  c  are  lines  of  compressive  stress,  ^,  t  are  lines  of  tensile 
stress.     Such   stiffeners  are  only  needed  near  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  where  the  shearing  force  is  the  greatest,  while  it  decreases  to- 
wards the  centre  sections,  becoming  zero  at  or  near  the  centre 
of  the  beam.    If  the  intensity  of  the  shear  is  less  than  4000  pounds 
no  stiffener  is  needed,  and  where  needed  its  area   is  found  in 
square  inches  by  dividing  the  shear  at  that  section  by  4000. 


ART.  L. 

FRAMED  8TRUCTURES-(a<m«7i«^.) 

884.  In  the  preceding  article  the  principles  developed  and  the 
equations  obtained  in  the  general  discussions  of  the  effect  of  loads 
upon  beams,  and  the  strength  or  resistance  of  beams  necessary  to 
maintain  equilibrium,  were  applied  to  proportioning  and  designing 
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beams,  when  acted  upon  by  the  loads  used  in  practice.  Such 
beams,  as  forming  component  parts,  properly  belong  to  framed 
structures,  whether  solid  or  built  of  many  parts  riveted  or  bolted 
together;  in  this  latter  case  the  beams  themselves  come  under  the 
head  of  frames,  regardless  of  their  connection  with  other  parts  of 
a  larger  or  more  complicated  structure. 

The  general  relations  and  equations,  so  far  as  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal loads  are  concerned,  are  the  same  whether  applied  to  beams 
or  trusses.  But  the  distribution  of  the  stresses  and  the  proportion- 
ing and  arranging  the  members  of  a  truss  or  bridge  to  effectively 
resist  these  stresses  admit  of  a  great  variety  in  designs,  and  general 
methods  of  determining  the  stress.  In  this  article  the  general  dis- 
cussion of  stresses  in  trusses  will  be  given,  mainly  without  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  distribution  of  loads  found  in  practice. 


STRESSES   IN  ROOF  AND  BRIDGE  TRUSSES. 

885.  These  stresses  can  be  determined  either  by  equating  the^ 
bending  moment  to  the  moment  of  the  internal  stresses  in  all  the 
members  cut  or  separated  by  the  ideal  cutting-plane,  provided  ouly 
three  acting  members,  in  which  the  stresses  are  unknown,  are  cut 
by  the  plane.  Or  we  may  determine  the  stresses  by  applying  the 
three  equations  of  equilibrium  to  each  and  every  joint  of  the  truss. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  we  have  only  two  independent  equa- 
tions, as  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  or  stresses  meet  in  one 
point;  there  must  not  exist,  then,  more  than  two  unknown  forces 
or  stresses.  These  equations  are,  2Vrzz  0  and  2H  =  0,  the  re- 
quirement being  only  that  the  force  polygon  shall  close. 

Either  method  may  be  applied  to  any  truss  for  whatever  pur- 
pose constructed,  with  the  limitations  above  given.  It  is  often 
convenient,  however,  to  combine  the  two  methods.  The  chord 
stresses  may  be  determined  by  the  method  of  sections  and  moments 
and  the  web  stresses  by  the  force  polygon,  combining  the  algebraic 
with  the  graphical  when  deemed  expedient;  or  the  algebraic  may 
be  used  in  both  cases;  or,  finally,  the  graphical  method  may  be  ap- 
plied in  each. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  reactions  have  been  determined  by 
the  methods  already  explained,  and  consequently  all  of  the  external 
forces  are  known. 

886.  Assuming  the  form  of  roof -truss  shown  in  Pig.  315:  Let 
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the  truss  be  cut  by  a  plane  dd',  which  cuts  three  members^  namely^ 
FC,  CD,  and  AB.  Consider,  then,  the  portion  on  the  left  of  the 
section  dd',  as  shown  in  figure  (a).  Some  of  the  forces,  JF,  and  i2„ 
are  external,  and  the  others  are  internal  stresses,  t,  t',  and  c,  the 
latter  are  unknown.  We  can  apply  the  three  equations  of  equi- 
librium, 2F=  0,  2H=0,  2M  =  0,  and  find  these  unknown 
stresses.  We  may  not  know  what  direction  to  give  these  stresses, 
but  if  either  result  is  negative,  we  know  that  for  that  stress  we  have 
assumed  the  wrong  direction  of  action,  and  it  must  be  reversed. 
Or  we  use  three  moment  equations;  this  is  the  method  now  to  be 
followed. 

If  we  take  the  axis  of  moments  at  C,  the  moments  of  the 
stresses  c  and  t'  will  be  zero  as  they  pass  through  this  axis.  We 
have  then  only  three  acting  moments,  the  algebraic  sum  of  which 
is  zero.  These  moments  are,  respectively,  +  ^,  X  AE,  —  IT,  X  FG 
and  --txCE,    Hence 

R,  X  AE-W,  xFG-tX  OE=2M=0,     .     (482) 

From  which  we  find  t.  If  this  has  a  positive  value,  we  have  as- 
sumed the  right  direction,  and  as  it  acts  outward  on  the  piece  AE, 
it  is  tension.  If  we  prolong  the  piece  CD  to  intersection  with 
AE  at  0,  and  take  the  axis  of  moments  at  that  point,  the  moments 
of  i  and  t'  will  be  zero,  and  the  three  acting  moments  are  i2,  X 
Ao,  TT,  X  00, ,  and  C  X  oo'.    Hence 

jff,  X  ^0  —  IT,  X  00,  —  0  X  oo'  =  0.  .    •    .    (483) 

from  which  c  can  be  found,  which  is  the  stress  in  the  member  CF. 
If  positive,  we  have  assumed  the  proper  direction  of  its  action,  and 
as  it  acts  inwards  on  the  member  it  will  be  compression.  Then 
taking  the  axis  of  moments  at  A,  the  moments  of  A\  and  t  and  c  are 
zero,  and  we  have  two  acting  moments,  FT'  X  -4o, ,  and  /,  X  -4o,. 
Hence 

»r,  X  ^0,  -  /'  X  ^0,  =  0, (484) 

from  which  t'  can  be  found.  It  is  evident  that  W^  X  -4o,  is  posi- 
tive, as  it  tends  to  produce  right-handed  rotation  around  A,  and  as 
there  are  only  two  acting  moments,  t'  X  Ao^  must  be  negative; 
consequently  t'  must  act  outwards  from  D,  producing  tension  in  the 
piece  DO.    We  have  then  assumed  the  proper  direction  for  this 
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stress.    In  many  cases  we  can  determine  the  proper  direction  for 
the  stresses  by  simple  inspection,  but  not  always. 

If  we  take  a  section  d^d^,  Fig.  315,  we  out  three  memb«»,  FA^ 


DAy  and  AB\  the  stresses  in  these 
and  the  reaction  R^  are  only  forces 
acting.  R^  and  ty  the  tension  in  AB^ 
now  are  known,  and  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  find  the  stresses  in  FA 
and  DA.  Taking  moments  about  Q^ 
Fig.  (J),  we  ha?e 

R,  xAE'-tx  QE^i^ 

X  Cb  =  0  [see  (i)],  .  (485) 

from  which  we  find  ^,.  If  it  is  poei- 
tive,  it  acts  outward  from  A  on  the  piece  ADy  as  indicated,  and 
shows  tension  in  AD. 

Taking  moments  about  E^  that  of  t  is  zero,  and  we  hare 

R^y^AE^i^y.  ofi^  -  e,  x  o,o^  =  0,    .    .    .    (486) 


a  -  Angle  between  D  A  ud  the  TertloAL 
•a'-     ..        ..      FA   .»  .. 
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from  which  (?,  is  found.  As  the  first  two  moments  are  positive,  the 
third  must  be  negative;  that  is,  the  stress  c,  must  act  inwards  A  on 
jP^  causing  compression  [see  (d)]. 

We  have  thus  determined  the  kind  and  magnitude  of  the 
stresBes  in  all  members  except  FD.  It,  then,  we  take  a  section 
d^d^ ,  Fig.  315,  we  cut  OF,  FD,  AD,  and  AF;  of  these  all  the 
stresses  have  been  found,  except  that  in  FD.  The  external  forces 
acting  on  the  portion  to  the  left  of  d^d^  are  B^  and  W^.  Taking 
moments  about  A,  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  AD  (t^)  is  zero, 
that  of  R^  is  zero,  and  that  in  AF  (t)  is  zero;  hence  the  only  acting 
moments  are  FT,  X  Ao^  and  c^x  AF,  Fig.  (a).    Hence 

W.xAo.-c.xAF^O, (487) 

from  which  c^  is  found;  and  in  order  to  give  a  negative  moment  it 
must  act  inwards  on  FD  towards  F,  producing  compression.  As 
the  stresses  on  the  other  half  of  the  truss  are  the  same  for  corre- 
sponding members  in  the  left  half,  all  stresses  have  been  deter- 
mined. This  method  is  simple,  and  perfectly  general  in  its  appli- 
cation to  any  form  of  truss  loaded  in  any  manner,  when  all  of  the 
external  forces  are  known,  provided  we  can  get  sections  cutting 
only  three  members  in  which  the  stresses  are  unknown,  which  can 
be  done  in  any  truss  having  a  single  system  of  web  bracing.  It  is 
not,  however,  generally  used  to  determine  the  stresses  in  all  of  the 
members,  owing  to  the  labor  required  in  obtaining  the  lengths  of  so 
many  lever-arms. 

It  is  commonly  applied  only  to  those  members  whose  leveV-arms 
are  either  known  from  the  construction  of  the  truss,  or  can  be 
readily  found,  such  as  the  chord  stresses  in  bridge-trusses,  which 
are  the  depths  of  the  trusses,  taking  moments  for  the  upper-chord 
stress  about  the  panel  points  in  the  lower  chord,  and  vice  versa  ;  and 
in  the  roof-truss  just  discussed.  Fig.  315,  the  stress  in  AB,  whose 
lever-arm  about  O  is  CF,  the  rise  of  the  roof,  and  that  in  FD,  with 
lever-arm  AF,  the  half-length  of  the  rafter  CA.  The  stresses  in 
other  members  can  be  more  readily  found  by  the  force  polygon 
applied  to  each  joint. 

This  latter  method  will  now  be  applied  to  finding  the  stresses  in 
the  members  of  the  same  roof-truss.  Fig.  315.  Since  at  the  joint  A 
-we  have  four  forces  acting,  namely,  the  reaction  i?, ,  the  stress  t  in 
AB,  the  stress  t^  in  AD,  and  the  stress  (?,  in  AF,  and  these,  three  of 
iKrbich  are  unknown,  meet  in  one  point.  A,  while  we  have  only  two 
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independent  equations,  yiz.,  2v  =  0,  2H  =  0,  and  the  same  con- 
dition of  three  or  more  unknown  stresses  at  every  other  joint  or 
panel  point,  the  determination  of  the  stresses  will  be  impossible 
unless  one  of  the  stresses  can  be  determined  independently  by  the 
method  of  moments.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  we  can  find  the 
stress  i  in  the  member  AB  hj  moments.  This  leaves  only  two  un- 
known stresses  at  Ay  namely,  those  in  AF  and  AD.  Drawing  the 
diagram  (c),  Fig.  315,  for  the  joint  A,  the  stresses  being  represented 
by  e^,  /,,  and  t,  decomposing  c,  and  t^  into  their  vertical  and 
horizontal  components,  we  have  v^  =  i^  cos  a,  A,  =  /,  sin  a,  A,  =: 
(?,  sin  a',  and  v,  =  c^  cos  a'.    Then 

:SF=iZ,  +  v'-r,  =  ^,  +  ^co8a-c,cosa'  =  0n 
andfor^jy,  \  (488) 

55'=r  ^-f /,  sin  a  —  {?,  sin  a/ =  0 J 

And  since  a  and  a'  are  known,  between  these  two  equations  we  can 
find,  by  ordinary  algebraic  methods,  the  values  of  c,  and  /,.  If  either 
of  these  values  are  found  to  be  negative,  we  have  assumed  the  wrong 
direction  for  their  action.  As  they  stand  in  diagram  {c)  and  {a), 
they  indicate  compression  in  -4-Fand  tension  in  AD  and  AB, 

At  the  joint  F  we  have  the  external  force  TT,  and  the  stresses 
in  the  three  members  AF,  FC,  and  FD.  IT, ,  and  c, ,  the  stress  in 
AF,  are  known;  and  c  and  (?„  the  stresses  in  FC  and  FD,  unknown. 
Placing  2S  V  and  2H,  each  equal  to  zero,  we  have  two  equations, 
from  which  c  and  c,  can  be  found.  The  horizontal  components  of 
the  stresses  at  -Fare  found  in  the  same  manner  as  at  A.  For  the 
joint  C  we  have  the  stresses  in  FC,  CD,  CF,  and  CD',  and  any 
load  at  C  Those  in  FC  and  CF  are  usually  equal,  as  are  also 
those  in  CD  and  CD\  There  is  therefore  only  one  unknown 
stress,  namely,  that  in  CD  or  CD',  which  can  readily  be  found 
from  either  2  F  =  0  or  ^^  =  0. 

As  the  purpose  was  only  to  show  the  principles  in  the  preced- 
ing example,  only  the  single  load  FT,  at  F  is  considered.  In  actual 
trusses  there  would  be  loads  at  A,  C,  F,  F^,  and  B,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  enter  both  into  the  equations  of  moments,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  vertical  components.  And  further,  the  weight  of  the 
structure  itself  has  not  been  considered.  The  exact  distribution  of 
both  dead  and  live  loads  will  be  considered  in  another  paragraph. 

These  principles  are   applicable    to    any  truss,   whether  for 
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bridges  or  roof,  when  the  distribution  and  magnitudes  of  the  ex- 
ternal forces  are  known  or  determined. 


SIMPLE  TRUSSED  BEAKS. 

887.  The  following  types  of  trussed  beams  are  in  oommon  use. 

Trussed  beams,  properly  considered,  subject  the  beams  to  com- 
bined bending  and  direct  stress,  which  is  an  undesirable  condition, 
leading  to  ambiguity  as  to  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the 
stresses,  and  in  many  cases  to  great  danger;  for,  however  carefully 
designed  and  constructed,  undue  stresses  may  be  thrown  on  cer- 
tain members,  and  unless  a  large  margin  of  safety  is  provided,  the 
Btructure  may  collapse  under  the  load. 

888.  The  practice  of  trussing  timber  beams  with  iron  rods  is 
especially  objectionable.  The  part  of  the  load  necessarily  borne  by 
the  beam  will  depend  upon  the  comparative  stiffness  of  the  beam 
and  the  trussing,  which  will  vary  with  the  permanent  elongation  of 
the  tie-rods,  and  also  to  their  temporary  contraction  or  expansion 
due  to  changes  in  temperature.  The  nuts  work  loose  under  con- 
stant vibration,  and  unless  attention  is  given  to  the  structure 
the  component  parts  cannot  be  kept  to  their  bearings.  Some  or  all 
of  these  considerations  also  apply,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
when  all  members  are  of  timber. 

The  trussing  can  be  placed  either  above  or  below,  called  over- 
trussing  or  undertrussing.  For  any  given  beam  this  does  not 
change  the  magnitude  of  the  stresses.  In  either  case  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stresses  in  different  members  remain  the  same  under 
the  same  conditions  of  loading,  but  those  members  which  are 
under  direct  compression  in  the  one  case  will  be  under  direct 
tension  in  the  other. 

889.  By  applying  the  principles  developed  in  the  discussion  of 
eontinuous  beams,  we  find  the  stresses  developed  in  the  several 
members  of  an  undertrnssed  beam  with  one  intermediate  support 
or  triangular  truss  (Pig.  316),  and  one  with  two  intermediate  sup- 
ports or  trapezoidal  truss  (Pig.  317),  these  beams  being  under  a 
bending  stress  due  to  the  loads  on  them,  and  a  direct  stress 
resulting  from  the  tensions  developed  in  the  tie-rods  due  to  that 
portion  of  the  load  transmitted  through  them  to  the  points  of  sup- 
port A  and  B. 

A  simple  inspection  of  the  drawings  clearly  shows  the  difficui- 
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ties  of  maintaining  any  exact  amount  of  stress,  as  indicated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  This  solution,  though  more  difficult,  i£^ 
given  first. 

890.  Comlined  Direct  and  Bending  Stress,  Triangular  Truss. 
— A  common  application  of  the  preceding  principles  is  to  be  found 
in  the  simple  trussed  beam  used  for  short  spans.  Fig.  316  repre- 
sents a  single  beam,  strengthened  by  iron  rods  passing  under  a 


short  strut  or  block  placed  under  the  centre  of  a  beam  of  the 
span  I.  The  points  A,  B,  and  C  are  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
horizontal  line.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  divide  the  beam  into  two- 
equal  spans  of  il  each  =  AC  =  AB,  each  half  being  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  C  and  supported  at  the  other 
end  A  and  B,  respectively.  Assuming  each  section  loaded  with  a 
single  weight  at  the  centre,  we  have 

Reaction  and  shear  B  or  A  =  ^^  If ; 

Shear  S  a,t  C  from  span  AC  ^  \iW; 

Shear  S,  at  C  from  span  CB  =  ^  W; 
Reactionat  C=zS  +  S,  =  {\i  +  ^)W     =f|^- 

•     i?,  +  ^,  +  i?  =  (-^^  +  ^  +  ^)W=  21F;  as  it  should  be. 

For  bending  moment  at  A  and  B,  M=0;  for  bending  moment 
at  C,  M/  =  -^Wl,;  for  bending  moment  at  6,  i/,  =  -^Wl,.  (See 
Art.  XXXVI,  par.  360.) 

From  which  we  see  that  the  bending  moment  over  the  point  of 
support  C  is  greater  than  at  the  centre  of  either  AC  or  CB,  If 
AB  is  then  a  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section,  its  dimensionfl  must 
be  determined  from  the  equation  ^wl  =  if  fid*. 

For  the  same  beam  uniformly  loaded : 

Reaction  and  shear  si  A  or  B  =  B  =  R^    =  fw/,; 

Shear  S  B,t  C from  span  AC  =  |tr?,(=  05 
Shear  8^  atCfrom  span  CB  =  |er/,(=  /,); 
Reaction  si  C  =  S+ S,  =  (^  +  ^)wl,  =  ^wl,  =  f w/(/,=  iO^ 

Hence 
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For  bending  moment  C,  m^  =  \v)l^  -  i^%ol\  for  bending  mo- 
ment Qy  «i,  =  ^wl^  =  ^^i^V.  (See  Art.  XXXVI,  par.  361.) 
Hence 

Assuming  I  =  25  ft.  =  300  in.;  m;  =  480  lbs.  per  ft.  =  40  lbs. 
per  inch;  /=  1000  lbs.;  rf  =  12  in.    .-.  b  =  4.68  in. 

Length  of  tie-rod  AD  =  DB  =  V(iiy  +  h\ 

Since  centre  reaction  with  uniform  load  =  iwl,  the  shear  on 
either  side  =  tVm^/;  hence 

Tension  in  AD  or  DB  =  ^^  ~  I^(i0'  +  A";     •    •    (490) 

making  A  =  5  ft.,  tension  in  AD  or  DB  =  10,095  lbs.  at  8000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  =  VVW  -=  1-26  sq.  in.,  or  1  rod  l^  in.  diameter. 
In  Fig.  316  it  is  evident  that  the  beam  AB  is  not  only  subjected 

to  a  unit  strain  of  /^  =-oohfP>  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^  distinct  compressive 
strain  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the  rods 

AD  or  DB,  which  is  =  /f  =  -r^wl  X  ^  =  ^^^.    The  unit  strain 

lb  fi        o/i  n 

due  to  this  direct  compression  =  —-^^^  =  S  =  |  ^=/- 
and  since  the  ultimate  unit  strain  should  not  exceed 

/=1000=/.+/.  =  ^^+|g.      .    .    (491) 
Assuming  values  as  before, 

1000  ^  6  X  40  X  (300)»        5     40  X  (300)' 
32  X  6  X  144    "^  32  *  6  X  12  X  60* 
or,  more  simply, 

^^^^  =        326^'A       -     .-.*  =  9.38  m. 

as  the  breadth  of  beam  to  resist  both  direct  and  bending  stresses. 

Compression  on  strut  cd  =  ^wl, 

891.  Trapezoidal  7V«*^.— Again,  timber  beams  have  sometimes 
two  vertical  supports,  as  shown  in  Fig.  317.  In  this  case  the  entire 
length  of  beam  AB  is  divided  into  three  sections  or  panels,  AD, 
DEy  and  BE,  which  may  be  equal  or  unequal;  assumed  equal  in 
this  case  and  each  represented  by  /,.  AD  and  BE  are  beams  fixed 
at  one  end  and  supported  at  the  other;  the  middle  panel  DE  is  a 
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beam  fixed  at  both  ends.    Referring  to  the  tabulation  of  bending 
moments  and  shears  in  Art.  36,  paragraphs  360,  361,  362  and  363, 

-zh — i^r h 


Q  H 

Fig.  817. 

we  easily  write  the  following,  remembering  that  in  this  case  quanti- 
ties will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  length  of  each  panel  or  span 
/, ,  and  not  in  terms,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  of  the  entire 
length  of  span  AB, 

First,  for  a  single  load  at  the  centre,  C,  of  each  span. 

Reaction  and  shear  at  A  or  B  =^  R  =^  R^  =  ^W; 

Shear  S  Sit  D  or  E  from  span  AD  =  ^W. 

Shear  6\  at  i>  or  ^  from  span  DE  =  iW; 
Reaction  e^t  D  or  E  =  m  +  i)W=^W; 
Sum  of  reactions  =  2{^  + 1|)  [f  =  ff  =  3  FT; 
Max.  bending  moment  a,tD  orE  from  span  AD  =  M/  =  ^ IF?,; 
Max.  bending  moment  B,t  D  or  E  from  span  DE=:  M/  =  ^  W7,; 
Max.  bending  moment  at  C  of  middle  span  =  iwl^. 

These  are  not  the  conditions  of  loading,  as  was  seen  in  the  gen- 
eral discussion,  to  produce  equal  bending  moments  at  D  and  E  from 
the  adjacent  spans. 

If  the  span  is  uniformly  loaded  from  end  to  end : 


Reaction  and  shear  at  A  and  B  = 

Shear  S  at  D  from  AD  =  |«r/,; 
Shear  S,  at  D  from  DE  =  i w/, ; 

Reaction  at  D  or  E  =  fte^Z,  +  ^wl^     =  |w/,. 

Sum  of  reactions  =  2(|  +  f )«?/,  =  3tr/,. 

Max.  bending  at  Z>  or  ^  from  AD     =  !«?/,'; 

Max.  bending  ^i  D  or  E  from  DE     =?•  tV^V* 

In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  either  proportion  the  lengths  of 
the  spans  or  the  position  and  magnitude  or  intensity  of  the  loading 
to  produce  the  desired  equality,  or  to  proportion  and  dimension  the 
parts  for  that  position  and  amount  of  load  giving  maximum  results. 
Having  found  the  reactions  at  />,  Ey  the  compression  on  the  ver- 
ticals will  be  either  \\w  or  \wl^ ,  according  as  the  spans  are  loaded 
with  single  or  uniform  loads.     In  this  truss  the  stress  in  the  inclined 
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rods  AO  and  HB  will  be  due  to  the  entire  reaction  at  D  or  E,  and 
not  to  the  half  of  it,  as  in  the  preceding  example.    Hence 


19  9      /  4/1*  -\-  A*\ 

Tension  in  A0  =  tension  in  HB  =  ^^^   or  ^Z,  1  ^  '  ^ — J ;  (492) 

and  for  combined  bending  and  direct  stress  at  D  or  JS, 

^h'  =  ifM    and    |«;/.xi'=/M 
hence^ 

/=/i+/.  =  3^  +  gj^>     .    •    •    .     (493) 

taking  shears  and  moments  from  values  given  for  middle  span  uni- 
formly loaded,  and  similarly  for  the  centre  C. 

Such  combinations  of  timber  beams  and  iron  rods  are  decidedly 
objectionable.  If  timber  beams  have  to  be  trussed,  it  is  better  to 
use  two  inclined  struts  supporting  the  beam  at  the  centre  C  (Fig. 
316),  or  at  two  points,  as  D  and  E  (Fig.  317),  or  to  reverse  the 
trussing  and  place  it  above  the  beam.  These  conditions  will  be 
fully  explained  in  the  following  examples. 

892.  It  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  trussed  beam.  Fig.  316,  to 
consider  the  span  as  made  up  of  two  separate  beams,  A  C  and  BC, 
hinged  or  jointed  at  C;  then  to  consider  each  beam  as  bending 
only  under  the  load  upon  it.  If  the  load  is  uniformly  distributed, 
then  for  the  segment  AC  =  l^  =  il  we  have  iwl*  =  ^fbd*,  from 
which  we  readily  find  b  or  dhj  assuming  one  of  them,  according 
to  the  principles  developed  in  paragraphs  858  to  861. 

Then,  for  the  tension  in  the  rods  AD  and  BD  and  the  strut  CD, 
it  is  assumed  that  one  half  the  load  on  AC  and  one  half  the  load 
on  CB,  that  is,  one  half  the  load  on  the  entire  span,  =  iwl,  for  a 
uniformly  distributed  load  reacts  at  C,  which  is  the  compression  on 
CD.  Then  iwl  is  transmitted  through  AD  and  itvl  through  BD, 
producing  tension  in  these  members  equal  to 


i„,x^  =  i»/«±*: m) 


CD  ■"  *  A 


893.  In  case  of  the  beam,  Fig.  317,  the  entire  length  is  divided 
into  three  spans,  the  length  /,  of  each  =  il;  and  at  each  inter- 
mediate point  of  support,  D  and  E,  there  is  supposed  to  rest 
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iwl^  +  iwl^  =  w/,  =  iwl,  which  gives  the  compreBsion  in  the  strnts- 
DG  and  £K  This  amount  of  load  ig  transmitted  through  AG 
and  HB,  producing  a  tension  on  each 


=  j«!x||  =  j«;lW  +  *:.    .  .  .  (4») 

And  for  the  stress  in  GH,  which  is  also  a  tension,  we  haye  ten- 
sion in 

OH=iwl^=lf (496) 

These  stresses  (equations  (494),  (495),  and  (496) )  are  found  by 
the  principle  of  the  triangles  of  forces.  In  Fig.  316  there  are 
three  forces  acting  at  the  point  D,  namely,  the  load  iwl  and  the 
stresses  in  the  tie-rods  AB  and  BB,  which  can  be  represented  by 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  respectively  parallel  to  the  three 
forces.  And  in  Fig.  317,  at  each  point  G  and  H,  there  are  three 
forces,  the  vertical,  ^wl,  and  the  stresses  in  the  members  A  G  and 
GM,  which  can  be  represented  by  a  right-angled  triangle. 

From  which  we  see  that  when  a  load  acts  at  any  panel  point, 
and  is  balanced  by  any  two  members  of  a  truss  meeting  at  that 
point,  the  stress  developed  in  each  member  is  the  load  transmitted 
by  that  member  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  member  and  di- 
vided by  the  depth  of  the  truss.  If  the  two  members  have  equal 
angles  of  inclination  with  the  vertical,  then  one  half  the  entire  load 
is  transmitted  by  each;  if  of  unequal  inclinations,  the  loads  trans- 
mitted by  each  are  inversely  as  the  sines  of  the  angles.  If  one 
member  is  inclined  and  the  other  horizontal,  the  entire  load  is 
transmitted  by  the  inclined  member,  and  the  stress  in  the  horizon- 
tal member  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the 
inclined  member.     These  principles  are  of  universal  application. 

894.  While  there  may  be  no  objection  to  nndertnissing  iron 
beams,  as  shown  in  Figs.  316  and  317, — and  with  the  usual  factors 
of  safety  the  dimensions  as  determined  by  either  of  the  described 
methods  will  give  a  safe  truss, — it  will  be  better  with  timber  beams, 
if  undertrussing  is  resorted  to,  to  use  the  means  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  318  (a)  and  {b) : 

For  short  spans,  two  inclined  struts  meeting  at  centre  (see 
figure  (a) ) :  As  before,  A  C  and  BC  are  treated  as  separate  beams; 
acted  upon  by  either  isolated  or  uniformly  distributed  loads.    For 
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aniform  loads,  iwl  is  assumed  as  acting  at  0,    Each  strut  CD  and 
CE  transmits  iwl,  and  the  compression  in  either  i3 

i^IX^ (497) 

These  struts  cause  an  outward  thrust  on  the  supports  at  D  and 
B  equal  to 

AG 
iwl  X  g^. (498) 


PiGB.  818. 

In  figure  (b)  there  are  two  intermediate  points  of  support — at  B 
and  C.  The  beam  is  divided  into  three  panels,  each  =  il,  which  is 
the  load  acting  at  the  points  B  and  0.  This  entire  load  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  struts;  hence  the  compression  on  each  is 

i^iX^> (499> 


and  the  thrust  at  0  and  B 

OK- 


=  iwlx^ (500) 


AB 
The  equal  thrust  at  0  and  H,  =  iwl  x  jy-^,  is  taken  up  by  the^ 

straining-piece  Off. 

These  are  the  usual  methods  of  trussing  small  cheap  highway 
bridges,  and  also  for  stringers  of  trestle-bents  when  the  length  of 
span  is  over  16  feet.  For  all  bents  except  the  end  bents  struts 
abut  against  them  from  both  sides.  There  is  no  tendency,  there- 
fore, to  overturn  the  bents,  as  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
stress  in  the  struts  are  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

For  the  end  bents  the  struts  abut  against  horizontal  pieces^ 
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which  connect  two  or  three  bents  together,  thereby  reBisting  the 
overturning  tendency. 

895.  It  is  in  some  respects  better  to  overtruss  timber  beams. 
Snch  trusses  may  be  used  for  roofs  or  bridges  up  to  lengths  of  40 
to  45  feet. 

These  types  of  trusses  are  shown  in  Figs.  319  (a)  and  (b).  The 
magnitudes  of  the  stresses  in  the  different  members  and  the  equa- 
tions for  them  are  identical  with  those  found  in  paragraphs  890, 
891,  and  892,  Figs.  316  and  317,  under  same  conditions  of  loading 
and  length  of  span  and  depth  of  truss,  this  latter  being  usually 
from  one  tenth  to  one  eighth  the  span. 

The  characters  of  the  stresses  are,  however,  reversed:  those 
members  under  tension  in  Figs.  316  and  317  are  under  compression 
in  Figs.  319  (a)  and  (i). 

Namely,  AD,  DB,  A  O,  OH,  and  HB  are  compression  members; 
DC,  AB,  OD,  HE  are  tension  members,  whether  the  load  consists 
of  isolated  or  uniformly  distributed  loads.  The  loads  may  be  ap- 
plied along  the  bottom  chord  AB,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  bridges, 
or  it  may  be  applied  along  the  members  AD,  DB  in  (a),  or  AG, 
OH,  and  HB  in  {b),  as  would  be  the  case  for  roof-trusses.    In 


either  case  the  apex  loads  at  Z)  or  &  and  H  are  first  found,  and 
when  found  the  manner  of  finding  the  stresses  is  the  same  for  roof 
or  bridge  trusses. 

The  principle  of  continuity  can  be  applied  as  explained  in  par- 
agraphs 890  and  891,  or,  as  is  usually  done,  the  method  explained  in 
paragraph  892  may  be  adopted.  In  this  latter  case,  although  no 
calculation  is  made  for  the  direct  tension  in  AB,  a  rough  allowance 
is  made  for  it  by  calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  segments  AC, 
CB,  AD,  DE,  and  EB  as  separate  beams  simply  supported  at  the 
ends  and  loaded  in  any  manner.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that 
there  are  one  or  more  isolated  loads  or  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
on  AB. 

The  construction  may  be,  however,  and   often  is,  such  that, 
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not  coneidering  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  the  exteroal  loads  are 
concentrated  at  the  points  Cy  Dy  and  E,  In  this  case  the  beam  is 
not  considered  as  acted  upon  by  bending  at  all, but  is  simply  under 
a  direct  stress  of  tension  or  compression,  according  as  it  is  over- 
trnssed,  in  Figs.  319  {d)  and  (i),  or  undertrussed,  as  in  Figs.  316 
and  317;  this  direct  stress  being  simply  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  stress  in  the  inclined  member  AD  or  AO, 

In  Fig.  319  (i)  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  truss  may  or  will  be 
distorted  unless  the  load  is  symmetrically  placed  with  respect  to 
the  centre  of  the  span,  that  is,  if  a  greater  load  is  at  i>  than  at  E^ 
or  vice  versa,  as  the  central  portion  DO  HE  is  a  rectangle,  whereas 
the  triangular  frame  is  the  only  one  that  cannot  be  distorted 
without  changing  the  lengths  of  its  members.  To  provide  for 
this  contingency  diagonal  braces  DH  and  OE  must  be  inserted. 
These  may  be  both  tension  or  they  may  be  compression  members. 
They  are  called  counterbraces.  Approximately  this  stress  will  be 
one  third  of  the  excess  of  the  load  at  D  over  that  at  E  (or  vice  verm) 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  diagonal  and  divided  by  the  depth 
of  the  truss.  The  methods  of  determining  when  counterbraces  will 
be  needed  and  the  stress  upon  them  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  foregoing  trusses  can  be  used  either  for  highway  or  railway 
bridges. 

896.  The  Howe  and  Pratt  Trusses. — The  favorite  types  of 
bridges  in  the  United  States  are  the  Howe  and  Pratt  trusses. 

The  Howe  truss  is  built  entirely  of  wood,  except  the  vertical- 
tension  rods,  which  are  iron.  It  is  not  used  for  very  long  spans. 
It  is  used  either  for  highway  or  railway  bridges,  especially  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  timber  is  abundant. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  top  chords  of  all  bridges,  except 
swing  and  cantilever  bridges,  are  always  under  compression,  and 
th^  bottom  chords  under  tension.  The  classification  of  bridge- 
trusses  is  based  upon  the  material  used  in  the  construction,  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  web  members,  the  kind  of  stress  developed, 
and  upon  the  manner  of  connecting  the  parts  together. 

The  Howe  truss  is  distinctly  a  timber-built  truss  in  which 
the  verticals  are  under  tension  and  the  diagonals  under  compres- 
sion. These  members  are  so  formed,  proportioned,  and  connected 
that  the  kind  of  stress  must  always  be  that  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

It  differs  from  the  Long  truss  only  in  substituting  iron  rods  for 
the  timber  verticals  framed  into  and  between  the  chord-timbers^ 
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Whether  this  is  an  improyement  or  not  when  used  for  highway 
bridges  may  be  considered  doubtful.  The  iron  verticals  have  to  be 
continually  screwed  up  to  keep  all  parts  to  their  bearings. 

In  Fig.  320(a)  is  shown  one  of  the  trusses  of  a  through  Howe 
truss-bridge.  The  compression  members  are  indicated  by  double 
lines,  namely,  the  top  chord  and  all  inclined  web  members.  The 
tension  members  are  the  bottom  chord  and  all  vertical  members. 
When  the  intensity  and  distribution  of  the  load  is  known,  the 

Howe  Tnifi  Prmtl  Tnm 
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Figs.  820. 
stresses  are  readily  determined.  For  a  uniformly  distributed  load 
each  panel  of  the  bottom  or  loaded  chord  Oa,  ab,  etc.,  is  treated  as 
A  beam  under  transverse  load,  whose  length  is  a  panel  length  of  the 
truss  combined  with  a  direct  tension  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  compression  in  the  diagonal  in  the  same 
panel  and  all  other  panels  to  the  end  of  the  truss.  This  method  of 
loading,  though  often  used,  leads  to  ambiguity.  When  used  for 
railway  bridges  especially  the  construction  should  be  such  that  both 
chords  may  be  only  subjected  to  direct  stress.  This  condition  will 
now  be  considered.  The  load  at  any  panel  point,  a,  J,  c,  etc.,  will  be 
the  load  directly  acting  at  that  point,  a  panel  load  for  uniform  dis- 
tribution, and  any  load  transmitted  to  it  from  any  other  panel  point. 
Assuming,  then,  a  load  to  acting  at  every  panel  point,  it  is  evident 
that  the  load  at  c  is  carried  to  3,  causing  a  tension  in  3c  =  w.  At 
3  the  load  divides  (by  the  principle  of  the  lever),  iw  being  trans- 
mitted by  dd  and  the  other  iw  by  3J.  We  now  have  1^  at  J,  which 
is  carried  to  2  by  2b,  causing  tension  in  2b,  thence  by  2a  to  a,  giving 
2iw  at  a,  which  is  carried  to  1  by  al,  causing  tension  on  la,  thence 
by  1,  0  to  0,  the  point  of  support,  and  similarly  for  the  other  half 
of  the  truss. 

The  stresses  in  the  diagonals  are  all  compressive. 

In    db  the  compression  is    i^o^-  =    iw  sec  a; 

oc 

2a 
«    2a  «  «  ''liw^  =  liwaeca; 

«  1, 0  «  **  "  ^^^  =  2iw  sec  a. 
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The  stresses  in  the  chord-panels  increase  from  end  to  centre  of 
span^  and  for  any  panel  is  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  components 
in  all  the  diagonals  from  end  to  centre. 

Tension  Oa  =  compression  in  1, 2  =  (H^)r-  =  H^  **^  ^5 

ha 

''      ab=  "         "2,3=        (2i  +  lJ)w;g=   4tt;tana; 

be 
<*       ftc  =  tension  in  cd  =  (2^  =  li  +  i)^^  =  H^o  tan  a, 

oc 

and  the  same  for  corresponding  members  in  the  other  half  of  the 
truss. 

For  unsymmetrical  loads,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
load  on  one  half  the  trass  over  that  on  the  other,  counterbraces 
have  to  be  introduced  in  certain  panels  near  the  centre  of  the  span. 
These  slope  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  320 
(a)  and  (b).    These  will  be  explained  later. 

If  the  top  chord  be  extended,  and  supported  at  its  ends  by 
yerticals,  the  load  can  then  run  on  the  top  chord,  and  the  structure 
is  then  called  a  deck-bridge.  The  kind  of  stress  remains  the  same 
in  each  member,  and  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  will  be  the 
same  in  amount,  except  for  the  centre  vertical,  which  will  not  carry 
any  portion  of  the  load  resting  at  the  panel  point  3.  It  carries 
only  one  panel  weight  of  the  lower  chord. 

897.  7%6  Pratt  Truss.— But  little  explanation  is  needed  after 
what  has  been  said  above  for  the  Howe  truss.  The  vertical  ^ 
curies  nothing  but  a  panel  weight  of  the  upper  chord.  The  load 
w  At  c  divides  at  once,  iw  passing  up  2^  by  tension,  down  2b  by 
compression.  At  b,  then,  there  is  liw,  which  passes  up  bl  by  ten* 
sion  and  down  0,  1  by  compression.  The  load  to  at  a  passes  up  la 
by  tension  and  down  0, 1  by  compression.    Then 

Compression  in  2b  =    iw; 

tension  in  2c  =    i^^oT  =    i^  sec  a; 

<<        «  IJ  =r  Hw—  =  Hw  sec  a; 

"       «  la  =  w; 
compression  in  0, 1  =   2^X0--—  =  2|tt;  sec  or. 
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For  chord  stresses: 

Tension  Oa  or  aJ  =  2^w—  =  2^w  tan  a; 

be 
«       be  =  compression  in  1,  2  =  (2^  +  '^i)^oh  =  4w  t^i  «; 

2  3 
'Compression  in  2,  3,  or  3,  4  =  (4  +  i)w~-  =  Hw  tan  a. 

A  similar  construction,  as  already  described,  will  convert 
this  truss  into  a  deck-bridge.  The  only  change  under  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  will  be  to  increase  the  compression  in  Zc 
by  w. 

These  types  of  trusses  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
another  article. 

898.  Other  Types  of  Bridge  Trusses. — The  following  diagrams 
show  some  of  the  best-known  types  of  bridge-trusses,  many  of 
which,  though  found  on  the  older  roads,  are  rarely  if  ever  used  at 
the  present  time.  The  methods  of  determining  the  stresses  are 
also  briefly  discussed.  They  can  be  used  for  either  highway  or 
railway  bridges;  and  when  the  magnitudes  and  distribution  of  the 
loads  are  determined,  the  methods  of  finding  the  stresses  are  the 
same  for  both. 

899.  Bollman  Truss, — One  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of 
truss  is  known  as  the  Bollman  truss.  This  truss  is  shown  in  Fig. 
321  (a).  The  loads  are  supposed  to  be  concentrated  at  the  panel 
points,  and  each  load  is  carried  directly  to  the  abutments  by  two 
tension  rods  or  bars  of  unequal  length;  these  bars  are  not  affected 
by  the  loads  at  any  other  panel  points.  The  top  chord,  howcTer, 
acts  as  a  straining-beam  for  each  pair  of  tension-bars,  and  receives 
a  compressive  strain  from  each  pair;  the  total  compression  is  simply 
their  continuous  sum,  and  is  constant  from  end  to  end.  There  is 
no  strain  on  the  bottom  chord.  It  is  therefore  only  a  kind  of  mul- 
tiple suspension  system.  Verticals  and  short  diagonals  in  the 
panels  are  introduced  simply  to  support  the  upper  chord,  and  trans- 
mit its  weight  to  the  lower-chord  panel  points.  The  bottom  chord 
gives  steadiness  to  the  verticals,  and  transmits  any  load  upon  it  to 
the  panel  points  at  the  feet  of  the  verticals. 

Assuming  a  load  w  acting  at  the  panel  point  C:  then  by  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  as  (7  is  ^  of  the  span  or  2  panels  from  A,  and 
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}  the  span  or  6  panels  from  B^  the  reaction  R^  ^^Iw  and  R^^ 

\w.     We  then,  by  the  principle  of  the  triangle  of  forces,  have  a 

triangle -4  C/>,  whose  sides  are  respectively  parallel  to  the  three  forces^ 

at  Dy  namely,  the  upward  reaction  at  i)  =  Jw,  which  is  equal  to  the 

stress  in^^Aand  compression  as  it  acts  inwards  on  the  post  towards^ ; 

DO 
the  stress  in  i)(7  =  |w  sec  or  =  f  ^x/P  ^^^^^  ^^  outward  on  DO 

from  D,  as  the  direction  of  the  stresses  must  be  continuous  in 
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Figs.  321. 


one  direction  around  the  triangle  or  force  polygon ;  and  the  stress 

AC 
DE  =  \w  tan  a  =  i^^j  7)»  which  act  inwards  towards  D  on   the 

piece  DE,  and  hence  it  is  compression.  The  stresses  are  then  simply 
the  vertical  force  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
parallel  to  the  pieces  and  divided  by  the  length  of  the  vertical  rep- 
resenting the  load  or  reaction;  and  the  kind  of  stress  is  determined 
by  the  inward  or  outward  action  of  the  forces  following  in  one  di- 
rection around  the  triangle,  that  of  one  of  the  three  forces  being 
known.  Any  triangle  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  members 
could  have  been  taken,  as  sec  a  or  tan  a,  or  their  equivalent  ratios 
of  lengths  of  sides,  would  be  constant.  The  triangle  ACD  is  merely 
taken  for  convenience.     Similarly,  at  the  point  E  we  can  take  the 
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triangle  ECB.  EB,  representing  the  stress  in  EB  =  iw,  acting  in- 
wards towards  E  is  compression.    Then  tension  in 

EC  =  iw  sec  a'  =  ito^^; 

BO 

Compression  in  DE  =  iw  tan  a'=  i^-wn- 

AC  BC 

It  is  evident  that  i^-rh  =  ^Wfi*  ^  ^^^^  are  the  only  hori- 
zontal components,  which  is  proved  also  hj  BC  =ZAC,  the  one  be- 
ing 6  and  the  other  2  of  the  equal  panels.  The  use  of  the  number 
of  panels,  instead  of  absolute  lengths,  very  much  facilitates  the 
computation  of  reactions  and  stresses.  Although  the  Bollman  truss 
is  rarely  if  ever  built  at  the  present  time,  the  method  of  comput- 
ing stresses  is  fully  entered  into,  as  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
form  of  truss,  at  any  particular  joint  or  panel  point,  when  the  load 
suspended  at  the  point  or  transmitted  to  it  is  known,  and  will  not 
again  be  explained. 

900.  The  Fink  Truss. — This  truss  is  a  modification  of  and  im- 
provement on  the  Bollman  truss.  It  was  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  many  Fink  bridges  are  found  on  old  roads,  but,  like 
the  Bollman  truss,  it  is  rarely  if  ever  built  now.  This  truss  is 
shown  on  Fig.  321  (6).  The  calculation  of  the  stresses  is  a  little 
more  complicated,  as  the  load  at  one  panel  point  may  be  transmitted 
to  some  other  panel  point,  and  a  portion  of  every  load  travels  first 
to  the  centre  of  the  span  and  thence  to  its  abutment.  The  trans- 
mission of  these  loads  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the 
figure. 

A  load  w  a,t  D  passes  down  to  iV,  causing  compression  in  DN 

=w;tLtNit  divides  ^w,  passing  directly  through  AN,  producing ten- 

NC 
fiion;  the  other  ^w  passes  to  (7,  causing  tension  on  NC  =  i^/TV 

This  is  total  tension  on  NC.  From  C  it  passes  to  L  through  LC, 
causing  compression  in  ZC=  ^m;;  at  Z,^  X  iw  =  i«e?  passes  through 
£A  to  A,  causing  tension  in  LA.  The  other  iw  passes  to  ^through 
LE,  causing  tension;  thence  down  EG,  causing  compression.  At  G 
one  half,  that  is,  iw,  passes  through  AG  to  A,  causing  tension ;  the 
other  i  passes  through  GB  to  B.  The  load  at  impasses  to  E,  thence 
^tr,  to  E,  down  EG,  thence  i  to  ^  and  i  to  B.  The  other  iw^  passes 
to  C  through  CK,  down  CL;  i  through  AL  to  A,  the  other  if^ 
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to  E;  through  EL^  thence  to  &;  thence  ^  to  ^  through  AG,  and 
iw  through  OB  to  B, 

We  haye  then^  finally^  the  following  loads  or  reactions : 

liOadatX).  Load  at  a  Load  at  F.  Load  at  £. 

To  prove  this  the  resultant  load  iw  acts  half-way  between  (7  and 
E,  that  is,  6^  panels  from  B,    The  reaction  72,  at  A  is,  then, 

„        .        5i  panels      22 

from  which  the  stresses  in  AG  and  AN  can  be  found  as  in  the 
Bollman  truss.  By  noting  that  AN  forms  a  part  of  the  three 
trusses  ANG,  ALE,  and  AGB;  that  NL  forms  a  part  of  the  two 
trusses  -4£JS^and  AGB;  and  that  LG  forms  a  part  of  only  one 
truss,  A  GBy — called,  respectively,  the  tertiary,  the  secondary,  and 
the  primary  trusses, —  the  tension  on  AN  is  greater  than  on  NL 
and  that  on  NL  is  greater  that  that  on  LG,  Since  each  segment, 
two  panels  in  length,  of  the  top  chord,  namely  AG,  GE,  etc.,  forms 
a  part  of  all  three  trusses,  the  compression  in  each  is  the  same  when 
the  truss  is  fully  loaded,  which  is  the  condition  for  maximum  stress. 
As  this  truss  is  not  now  used,  it  will  be  useless  to  discuss  further. 
The  truss  used  in  Fig.  321  {b)  is  for  a  deck  bridge,  the  rolling 
load  being  on  the  top  chord.  It  can  be  constructed  as  a  through 
bridge  with  the  load  on  the  bottom  chord.  The  Bollman  truss 
could  be  used  as  a  deck  bridge;  in  the  figure  it  is  shown  as  a 
through  bridge. 

In  the  two  trusses  the  compression  members  are  indicated  by 
double  lines,  the  tension  members  by  single  lines.  The  compres- 
sion members  were  usually  made  of  cast  iron,  tension  members  of 
wrought  iron. 

901.  The  Post  Truss.— The  Post  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  321  (c). 
This  truss  differs  from  other  forms  in  having  the  web  struts  in- 
clined instead  of  vertical,  with  a  horizontal  reach  of  one-half  panel, 
and  web  ties  inclined,  with  a  horizontal  reach  of  a  panel  and  a  half. 
As  in  the  other  forms  of  trusses,  the  maximum  chord  stresses  occur 
with  a  full  uniform  load,  in  which  case  the  web  members  meeting 
at  the  panel  points  7,  9,  and  11  do  not  act,  and  the  chord  stresses 
are  found  as  in  any  other  truss,  being  simply  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  the  stresses  in  the  web  members  added  together  from 
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the  end  to  the  panel  under  consideration:  for  instance,  in  the 
panel  1,  3  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  components  in  the  mem- 
bers 0,  1;  I,  2;  1,  4;  and  in  3, 5  the  sum  of  those  in  1,0;  1,  2;  1, 
4;  3,  2;  and  3,  6;  and  so  on  to  the  centre  panels  7,  9  and  9, 11. 
For  the  web  stresses,  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  systems, 
since  they  are  connected  at  the  centre,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  assume  one  system  to  be,  0,  1;  1,  4;  4,  5;  5,  8;  8,  11;  11,  12; 
12,  15;  15, 16;  16,  17;  17, 18;  and  the  other,  0,  1;  1,  2;  2,  3;  3,6, 
etc.;  and  then  find  the  stresses  for  each  system  separately, as  in  any 
other  truss;  the  counters  for  the  first  system  become  8,  9,  12. 

"  At  the  time  that  this  truss  was  invented,  it  was  considered 
important  to  avoid  anything  like  indirect  strains.  A  bridge  should 
be  so  designed  that  the  strain  could  be  transmitted  to  each  mem- 
ber directly  on  the  line  of  the  axis  of  that  member,  viz.,  the  Post 
bridge,  being  based  on  theoretical  considerations,  all  connections 
top  and  bottom  were  made  on  pins;  top  chord  pieces  abutted  square; 
floor  beams  were  hung  from  panel  points  by  double-looped  hang- 
ers passing  over  chord-pins  and  around  pins  in  the  floor-beams  at 
right  angles  to  the  chord  pins.  It  was  admirably  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  structure  of  all  strains  tending  to  deform  a  member,  but 
the  stiffness  of  the  connections  was  sacrificed,  and  it  would  now 
be  considered  a  very  loose  structure."   This  truss  is  no  longer  used. 

902.  The  Baltimore  Trnss.— This  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  312, 
and  a  modified  form  of  it,  known  as  the  Petit  truss,  is  very  gen- 
erally used  for  long  spans.  The  stresses  are  easily  determined:  the 
panel  lengths  are  short,  while  the  diagonals  have  an  economical  in- 
clination. 

The  Baltimore  Tnus 
5 7 9 


The  chord  stresses  are  best  found  by  moments  or  sections. 
Passing  the  cutting-plane  oo',  intersecting  the  upper  chord  panel 
1,  3,  the  diagonal  1,  4,  and  the  bottom  chord  panel  b,  4,  we  find 
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the  compression  in  panel  1,  3  by  taking  moments  about  the  lower 
<5hord  panel  point  4.  The  stresses  are  c,  t,  and  s  [see  diagram  (a)] ; 
the  external  forces  are  w,  w^ ,  and  w^  ;  and  the  reaction  iJ, ,  which 
is  readily  found  by  the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  for  maximum 
chord  stresses  the  truss  should  be  fully  loaded.  Taking  moments 
about  4,  the  intersection  of  s  and  t,  the  moments  of  8  and  t  are 
zero.     Then 

B.X^p  —  f0X3p-'W,x2p-'WXp  —  cxk  =  0,  .  ..  (501) 
in  which  p  is  the  panel  length  =  Oa  =  a2  =  2b,  etc.,  and  k  is  the 
depth  of  the  truss  =  1,  2;  3,  4,  etc.  From  eq.  (501),  c,  the  stress  in 
1,  3,  is  found,  and  if  this  is  positive,  as  it  should  be,  it  acts  inwards 
towards  1,  and  hence  it  is  a  compressive  force.  Taking  moments 
about  the  panel  point  1,  the  intersection  of  s  and  c,  the  moments  of 
s  and  c  are  zero,  and  we  have,  since  the  moment  of  w.  is  zero  also, 

R^X2p''WX  p  +  'iO^Xp  —  t  X  k  =  0,    .    .    (502) 

from  which  we  find  the  stress  t,  which  should  be  positive  ahd  act 
outwards  from  b,  indicating  tension  in  b,  4.  In  the  same  manner, 
taking  a  cutting-plane  at  any  other  point,  we  can  find  the  chord 
stresses  in  the  panel  cut.  It  is  evident  that  the  tension  in  2,  b  is 
equal  to  that  in  b,  4,  as  they  are  only  separated  by  a  vertical  mem- 
ber b,  b',  which  cannot  change  the  horizontal  stress. 

Web  Stresses. — The  stress  or  tension  in  any  subvertical  aa', 
bV  cc'y  etc.,  is  equal  to  the  weight  or  load  suspended  from  its 
lower  extremity,  the  maximum  value  of  which  is  a  panel  weight  of 
structure  plus  a  panel  weight  of  live  load  =  {w  +  w')p,  in  which  w 
is  the  weight  of  the  structure  and  w'  of  the  moving  load  per  foot 
of  length,  and  p  the  panel  length  in  feet.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
whatever  manner  we  may  look  at  it,  this  load  acting  at  the  point 
V  must  be  divided  equAlly  between  the  two  directions  2V  and  W. 
The  polygon  of  forces,  diagram  {Jb),  however,  clearly  shows  this, 
for  at  the  point  b'  we  have  the  external  force  {w  +  w')p\  the 
stresses  in  2V,  W,  and  J'3.  Then  in  diagram  (b)  draw  qr  ver- 
tically to  represent  the  load  {w  +  w')p,  from  r  draw  ry  parallel  to 
b'2  in  Fig.  322,  and  through  q  draw  the  line  yx  parallel  to  1,  4, 
and  from  x  back  to  q.  The  length  qx  is  not  as  yet  known,  being 
dependent  upon  the  loads  transmitted  from  other  panel  points 
through  the  tension  member  1,  4,  which  is  immaterial  for  present 
purposes,  but  represents  the  stress  on  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Pratt  trass  under  the  same  condition  of  loading  as  al- 
ready explained;  since  1,4  and  b'2  have  equal  inclinations,  the 
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point  y  is  on  a  horizontal  line  bisecting  qr,  and  consequently  the 
vertical  component  of  the  stress  ry  in  J'2  is  one  half  of  ^r,  the 
load  on  bb'*,  the  other  is  found  in  1,  4.  Then  compressive  stress 
J'2  is  represented  by  the  line  ry,  whose  vertical  componept  i& 
=  i(w  +  f «?');?;  and  the  same  for  the  members  c'4,  (?'6,  a'%,  and 
the  corresponding  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  namely, 
6'10,/'12,/14,  and  A'14. 

For  Oa'y  *'4,  c'6,  df'8,  e'7,  /'9,  the  vertical  components  of  the 
stresses  are  the  maximum  positive  shears  in  the  panels  to  which 
these  members  belong.  These  maximum  positive  shears  occur 
when  the  head  of  the  rolling  load  extends  from  the  right  abutment 
to  the  panel  points  a,  4,  6,  8,  a,  and/,  respectively,  for  the  above 
members. 

The  stresses  in  the  verticals  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8  are  equal  to  the  ver- 
tical components  in  3c',  bd\  and  7c',  respectively,  plus  whatever 
load  is  assumed  to  rest  at  their  upper  extremities,  and  are  com- 
pressive stresses. 

The  end  vertical  1,  2  is  in  tension,  the  stress  being  the  vertical 
component  in  a'2  +  vertical  component  in  .  ^'2  +  load  at  % 
=  2(«;  +  w')p.     And  the  same  for  the  vertical  13, 14. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  stress  is  1^'  =  the  shear  in  the 
panel  2J  —  the  vertical  component  6'2.  This  will  be  a  maximum 
when  the  rolling  load  reaches  the  panel  point  b.  For  a  load  at  h 
adds  to  the  reaction  on  the  left,  that  is,  the  positive  shear,  in  the 
panel  2J,  |^w'/?,  while  it  only  adds  to  the  negative  component  in 
6'2,  \w'py  an  increase  of  \iw'p  —  -^w'p  =  -f^w'p;  therefore  more 
is  gained  than  lost  by  loading  the  point  b.  The  shear  in  W 
diminished  by  i(w  +  w^)  p  gives  the  vertical  component  of  the 
maximum  stress  in  lb';  and  similarly  for  3c'  and  5c?',  and  for  cor- 
responding members  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre. 

The  shears  or  the  resultant  vertical  components  being  thus 
found,  the  stresses  are  then  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  member 
and  divided  by  the  vertical  reach,  or  its  equivalent,  the  secant  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  vertical,  as  in  any  other  truss  or  frame. 

For  the  member  a'l  the  resultant  vertical  component  of  the 
maximum  stress  is  =  shear  in  a'l  +  the  vertical  component  in  a'S^ 
for  although  loading  the  point  a  decreases  the  positive  shear  in 
the  panel  a2  by  -^to'p,  it  increases  the  vertical  component  in  a'2 
by  -^w'py  thus  increasing  the  resultant  vertical  component  in  a  I 
by  {^  —  -[\)w'p  =  -p^w'p.  Hence  for  maximum  stress  in  fl'l  the 
bridge  should  be  fully  loaded. 
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Under  certain  conditions  of  loading  the  members  c;'4,  d'6,  e'lO^ 
and/'12  are  under  tension^  for  when  the  rolling  load  extends  from 
the  righf  to  the  panel  point  10,  only  loading  the  shorter  segment  of 
the  bridge,  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  e'lO  =  positive 
shear  (or  reaction  at  the  left)  +  the  vertical  component  in  e'd;  the 
vertical  component  e'9  is  one  half  the  load  at  e,  but  loading  e  de- 
creases the  tension  in  elO  arising  from  the  loads  up  to  and  includ- 
ing 10  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reaction  of  this  load  on  the  right, 
which  is  -f^to^p,  or  a  resultant  decrease  in  the  fcension  in  e'lO  of 
(W  "■  iV)^^'P  =  ^^'P'  I^  other  words,  we  lose  more  than  we  gain 
by  loading  the  point  e,  and  for  maximum  tensile  stress  in  c'lO  the 
load  should  only  extend  to  the  panel  point  10,  the  member  8e' 
not  acting  under  this  condition  of  loading,  and  the  maximum  ten- 
sile stress  in  e'lO  is  the  positive  shear  in  e'lO  multiplied  by  the 
secant  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  The  stress  in/'12  is  found  in 
the  same  manner.  It  may  happen  that  the  shear  in/'12  +  vertical 
component  in/'ll  may  be  negative,  in  which  case  there  can  never 
be  any  tension  in  /'1 2.  And  in  the  case  of  g'l^,  the  third  panel 
from  the  end,  the  load  extending  from  15  to  g,  the  result  will  be 
negative;  the  member  g'H  can  never  be  under  tension,  and  there  i^ 
no  need  of  a  member  being  used  between  the  points  11  and  g'. 
This  corresponds  to  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  counter-brace  in 
these  panels,  as  discussed  in  the  Pratt  truss. 

903.  The  Petit  truss  is  very  similar  to  the  Baltimore  truss,  the 
only  difference  being  in  having  a  curved  or  inclined  upper  chord, 
which  is  a  more  economical  design  for  long  spans.  The  stresses 
are  found  in  a  similar  manner.  The  chord  stresses  are  best  found 
by  moments,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  bottom-chord  stresses 
are  found  as  before,  the  depths  of  the  truss  at  the  several  panel 
points  being  the  lever-arms  for  these  stresses. 

The  moments  of  the  stresses  in  the  top-chord  panels  are  taken 
about  the  lower-chord  panel  points;  but  the  lever-arms,  being  the 
perpendicular  distances  between  the  chord  segments  and  the  lower- 
chord  panel  points,  have  to  be  calculated  or  scaled  from  a  large 
drawing,  as  explained  in  the  Whipple  or  double-intersection  truss. 

The  stresses  in  the  web  members  are  found  as  in  the  Baltimore 
truss. 

In  these  long-span  trusses  the  subverticals  W,  cc',  etc.,  are 
extended  to  intersection  with  the  top  chords;  also,  horizontal  mem- 
bers are  inserted  between  the  intersections  of  the  diagonals  and  the 
vertical  posts.     These  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  left  half  of 
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truss.  They  form  no  part  of  the  truss  proper.  They  are  merely 
intended  to  support  and  stiffen  the  upper-chord  panels  and  the 
long  vertical  posts. 


4   c   6  d  B   e  10  /  12  flr  14 
The  Double  TrlAngnlar  TruM 

w 

(b) 


>  Pegram ' 
FlOS.  828. 

904.  The  double  triangular  truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  323  (a).  It 
has  a  double  system  of  triangular  bracing.  The  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  Cantilever  Bridge,  and  the  recently  constructed  Memphis 
Bridge,  are  of  this  form.  For  short  spans  the  subverticals  are 
omitted,  and  it  has  riveted  connections.  For  long  span  it  has  pin 
connections.  Leaving  the  subverticals  aa',  bh',  etc.,  out  of  consid- 
eration, the  truss  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  systems.  Cer- 
tain panels  of  the  top  chord  are  common  to  both  systems;  and  the 
maximum  stress  in  those  portions  is  found  by  adding  together  the 
stress  due  each  system,  taken  separately.  As  the  maximum  stress 
occurs  under  full  load,  the  web  members  9,  6  and  9,  10  would  not 
act;  and  on  the  left  of  the  centre  point  the  systems  are  8, 7;  7,  4; 
4,  3;  3,  0  and  6,  5;  5,  2;  2, 1  and  1, 0,  respectively,  and  correspond- 
ing portions  on  the  other  half.  The  web  stresses  are  found  as  in 
the  simple  triangular  truss  or  Warren  girder,  taking  the  systems 
separately  and  independently.  There  is  no  material  difference,  in 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  323  (a),  except  as  modified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subverticals,  the  stresses  on  these  being  simply  the  load 
acting  at  their  lower  extremities.  This  load  is  supposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  main  panel  points  0,  2,  4,  6,  etc.,  and  combined  with 
any  other  load  found  at  those  points.  In  other  words,  whatever 
stress  in  this  transference  is  caused  in  the  horizontal  or  inclined 
members  of  the  truss  must  be  added  to  the  stresses  in  those  mem- 
bers of  the  truss  caused  by  the  existing  loading.  For  instance,  the 
load  at  c  is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  main  panel  points 
4  and  6  by  the  little  triangular  truss  4r'6,  causing  a  compression  in 
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^c'  and  (^6  and  a  tension  in  4,  6.  And  as  the  maximum  tension  in 
4,  6  occurs  when  all  points  are  loaded,  this  tension  due  to  the  small 
truss  must  be  included  in  that  found  by  the  usual  method  of  mo- 
ments or  otherwise.  The  compression  in  the  upper-chord  panels  is 
found  by  considering  the  entire  load  as  acting  and  concentrated  at 
the  main  panel  points. 

The  dead-load  web  stresses  are  found  in  similar  ways,  treating 
the  systems  independently,  but  adding  the  Stresses  thus  found  in 
those  members  forming  a  part  of  both  systems. 

For  maximum  live-load  stress  in  any  member  the  load  must 
extend  over  the  longer  segment  and,  reaching  to  the  vertical,  pass 
through  its  lower  extremity.  For  instance,  the  maximum  tension 
in  V)',  the  main  panel  points  at  4,  8,  12,  are  to  be  fully  loaded; 
but  as  a  part  of  the  loads  acting  directly  at  h  and  c  are  transferred 
to  4,  at  d  and  e  to  8,  and  at /and  g  to  12,  all  of  these  points  must 
be  loaded.  But  for  maximum  tension  in  h'^  the  point  h  should  not 
be  loaded,  for  the  half  of  this  load  transferred  to  4  tends  to  pro- 
duce compression  in  J'4,  which  would  reduce  the  tension  in  V\ 
caused  by  other  loads;  whereas  on  the  portion  %V  it  causes  tension, 
that  is,  the  same  kind  of  stress  as  is  produced  by  other  loads,  and 
for  this  member  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  it  acted  directly  at  4. 
For  maximum  compression  in  56',  all  points  up  to  and  including  c 
must  be  loaded,  since  the  load  at  c  causes  tension  in  5c',  and  conse- 
quently compression  in  5J';  and  for  maximum  compression  on  the 
portion  J'2  the  load  must  extend  to  6,  as  the  load  at  h  tends  to  pro- 
duce compression  in  V%  of  the  same  kind  as  caused  by  other  loads, 
and  tension  in  6'5,  which  is  of  opposite  kind  to  that  caused  by  other 
loads  to  the  right. 

906.  The  Pegram  truss.  Fig.  323  (S),  is  an  economical  and  good 
design.  There  are  the  same  number  of  panels  in  each  chord. 
The  panels  of  the  lower  chord  are  longer  than  those  of  the  upper 
chord,  but  those  in  the  separate  chords  are  of  the  sjime  length,  ex- 
cept that,  for  convenience  of  manufacture,  as  the  splices  in  the  top 
chord  are  towards  the  ends  of  the  truss  from  the  pin  points,  the 
centre  panel,  measured  from  centre  to  centre  of  pins,  is  a  fraction 
shorter  than  the  other  panels,  in  order  to  permit  of  the  chord  sec- 
tions between  the  splices  being  of  the  same  length.  The  upper- 
chord  panel  points  are  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  chord  of  which, 
1, 15,  is  about  one  and  one-third  to  one  and  one-half  panel  lengths 
shorter  than  the  bottom  chord  or  span.  The  versed  sine  of  this 
arc  may  be  so  taken  that  the  lengths  of  all  the  posts  may  be  nearly 
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equal,  or  they  may  decrease  in  length  towards  the  ends,  where  the 
shear  is  the  greatest.  In  a  deck  bridge  the  upper  chord  is  made 
straight  and  the  lower  chord  curved. 

The  chord  stresses  can  be  found  by  moments,  as  explained  in 
Whipple  truss  with  cur?ed  upper  chord;  as  also,  the  web  stresses 
may  be  calculated  in  the  same  way.  But  it  will  generally  be  found 
more  convenient  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  horizontal 
components  of  the  chord  stresses  in  the  same  panel,  which  will  be 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the  diagonal,  from  which 
the  stress  itself  can  be  determined.  This  is  fully  explained  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Whipple  truss.  The  live-load  stresses  in  the 
chords  and  in  the  diagonals  0, 1  and  1,2  are  a  maximum  under  foil 
load,  and  are  therefore  found  as  for  dead-load  stresses.  For  maxi- 
mum live-load  stresses  in  2,  3  and  4,  3,  all  joints  must  be  loaded 
from  the  right  up  to  and  including  4.  For  4,  5  and  5,  6  the  load 
should  extend  to  6. 

The  graphical  method,  either  alone  or  combined  with  the 
method  of  moments,  can  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
stresses  in  any  of  the  foregoing  trusses.  These  methods  in  detail 
are  found  fully  discussed  in  such  works  as  those  of  Dubois,  John- 
son, and  Burr. 


FRAMED  TRUSSES.   CONSIDERED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ACTUAL 
LOADS  OCCURRING   IN   PRACTICE. 

ROOF  TRUSSES. 

906.  Dead  Load. — The  fixed  load  supported  by  a  roof -truss  con- 
sists  of  (1)  the  weight  of  the  truss  itself;  (2)  the  covering,  includ- 
ing the  covering  proper,  such  as  slate,  tin,  or  shingles;  the  sheeting, 
rafters,  and  purlins;  and,  (3)  when  it  exists,  the  weight  of  ceih'ngs 
or  floors  suspended  from  the  truss.  The  weight  of  the  covering  and 
that  of  ceilings  and  floors  can  be  directly  computed. 

The  total  weight  of  the  covering  will  vary  from  5  to  30  pounds 
per  square  foot  of  roof  surface.  The  weight  of  the  truss  can  only 
be  calculated  from  some  empirical  formulse.  It  has  been  found 
approximately  equal  to  ^  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet  multiplied 
by  the  area  of  the  roof  surface  included  between  any  two  trusses. 
If,  then,  I  =  the  span,  h  the  distances  between  the  trusses,  in  feet, 
and  the  area  equal  to  bl  square  feet,  the  weight  of  one  truss  in 
pounds  =  -iibP. 
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If,  however,  after  this  assumed  weight  the  actual  truss  differs 
materially,  a  recalculation  should  be  made. 

907.  Live  Load.— The  moving  or  variable  load  consists  of  the 
wind,  snow,  and  floor  loads.  The  maximum  wind  pressure  is  esti- 
mated at  from  30  to  56  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface  normal  to 
its  directions. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  pressure  per  square  foot  on 
large  surfaces  is  less  than  that  on  small  surfaces;  and  from  these  ex- 
periments it  would  seem  safe  to  assume  a  maximum  pressure  of  45 
pounds  per  square  foot  upon  small  surfaces,  and  30  pounds  on  large 
ones.  The  more  recent  empirical  formula  for  a  pressure  per  square 
foot  of  surface  is  p  =  0.004v\  v  being  the  velocity  in  miles  per 
hoar,  with  30  pounds  per  square  foot,  v  =  86^  miles  nearly,  which 
is  an  unusually  high  velocity,  and  would  be  called  a  hurricane. 

The  longitudinal  component  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  a 
roof  is  zero  for  smooth  surfaces,  and  nearly  so  for  any  ordinary  sur- 
face. The  normal  component  is  usually  calculated  from  Hutton^s 
formula, 

p'=j[?sin  ai.84coB«-i^ 

in  which  />'  =  normal  component;  p  =  pressure  per  square  foot  on 
a  vertical  surface;  a  =  angle  of  inclination  of  the  roof  with  the 
horizontal.  Assuming  p  =  30  pounds,  and  a  different  values  from 
5°  to  60**,  the  following  values  otp'  result. 

Table  LXXIII. 

a  =   5%  y  =    3.9  pounds.  a  =  35%  y  =  22.6  pounds. 

a  =  10%  p'  =    7.2      "  a  =  40%  p'  =  25.1       '' 

a  =  15%  y  =  10.5      "  a  =  45%  p'  =  27.1       '* 

a  =  20%  p'  =  13.7       **  a  =  50%  p'  =  28.6       " 

a  =  25%  y  =  16.9      **  a  =  55%  p'  =  29.7       '* 

•  a  =  30%  y  =  19.9      ''  «  =  60%  p'  =  30         ** 

Prom  an  inclination  of  60®  to  that  of  a  vertical  surface  the  value 
of  p'  =  30  pounds,  as  near  as  may  be. 

The  snow  load  is  taken  at  from  10  to  30  pounds  per  square  foot 
of  horizontal  projection  of  surface,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
snow  being  from  5  to  12  pounds,  according  to  its  dryness.  When  a 
is  from  45  to  60°,  depending  on  the  smoothness  of  the  roof  coverings 
the  snow  load  need  not  be  considered.   The  floor  loads  will  vary  from 
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50  to  150  or  more  pounds  per  square  foot.  A  full  allowance  should 
be  made  in  the  calculation. 

The  weight  of  the  covering,  sheeting,  snow,  and  wind  loads  are 
transferred  to  the  trusses  by  means  of  purlins.  It  is  better  to  place 
the  purlins  afr  those  points  on  the  rafters  directly  supported  by 
struts,  called  joints;  otherwise  the  rafters  will  have  to  be  dimen- 
sioned to  bear  both  direct  compression  and  bending. 

In  most  roof -trusses  the  panel  lengths  are  equal,  and  commonly 
in  the  same  plane  on  each  side  of  the  centre;  the  purlins  are  usually 
placed  at  the  joints  or  panel  points.  In  such  case  the  panel  loads 
are  equal;  and  are  concentrated  at  the  joints.  It  is  also  usual  to 
assume  the  weight  of  the  truss  as  concentrated  in  equal  portions  at 
the  same  point,  at  the  points  of  support  one  half  of  a  panel  weight 
is  assumed  to  rest.  The  above  includes  all  weights  and  loads, 
namely,  those  of  the  structure,  snow,  and  wind.  If  the  roof  is  arched 
or  steeper  along  some  portions  than  along  others,  then  both  snow 
load  and  wind  pressure  will  vary  from  panel  to  panel.  In  such  cases 
the  joint  or  apex  loads  will  be  unequal,  but  still  equal  to  the  half 
sum  of  the  adjacent  panel  loads.  When  the  purlins  rest  on  the 
rafters  or  chords  of  the  truss  at  points  between  the  joints  the  por- 
tion of  the  load  resting  on  them  at  these  points  is  assumed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  adjacent  joints  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances of  these  points  from  the  joints.  • 

The  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  are  both  vertical,  arising 
from  the  weight  of  the  structure,  and  snow  and  floor  loads,  if  these 
latter  exist.  The  direction  of  the  reactions,  arising  from  wind  pres- 
sure, will  depend  upon  the  manner  of  supporting  the  truss.  If  both 
ends  are  fixed,  the  wind  reactions  will  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  resultant  wind  load.  If  one  end  is  free  to  move,  as  when  rest- 
ing on  rollers,  the  reaction  at  the  roller  end  will  be  vertical,  and 
that  at  the  fixed  end  will  have  to  be  determined  from  the  conditions 
existing.  If  one  end  is  fixed  and  the  other  rests  on  a  smooth,  slid- 
ing plate,  there  will  generally  be  a  horizontal  component  at  this 
end,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  vertical  component  multiplied  by 
the  coefficient  of  friction,  which  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  one-third. 

As  roof-trusses  are  not  subjected  to  many  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion or  distribution  of  loads,  in  order  to  produce  maximum  stresses 
in  its  members,  the  graphical  method  of  determining  stresses  is 
especially  suitable,  as  only  one  or  two  stress  diagrams  are  necessary. 

908.  Referring  to  Articles  XXI  and  XXII,  where  are  given  the 
methods  of  finding  stresses  by  the  graphical  method,  and  recollect- 
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ing  the  diagrams  are  merely  built  up  of  a  series  of  triangles  and 
polygons  placed  together  along  lines  which  are  common  to  two  or 
more  of  them,  and  that  in  determining  the  kind  of  stress  in  the 
various  members  the  polygon  of  stress  for  each  joint  must  be  con- 
sidered separately,  so  that  the  direction  of  action  of  stress  repre- 
sented by  the  common  line  may  be  different  when  taken  as  an  inde- 
pendent part  of  each  stress  polygon,  the  following  diagrams  will  be 
readily  understood: 

In  Fig.  324(«)  is  shown  a  form  of  truss  known  as  the  French 
Truss.  It  is  a  common  form,  and  considered  an  economical  design 
for  spans  not  exceeding  150  feet  in  length.   The  two  rafters  or  upper 
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Figs.  324. 

chords  are  trussed  beams,  and  divided  into  four  equal  panels  each. 
The  lettering  of  the  truss  is  such  that  in  the  stress  diagrams  any  line 
having  certain  letters  at  its  extremities  represents  the  stress  in  tliat 
member  of  the  truss  found  between  those  same  letters.  For  example, 
the  stress  in  the  upper-chord  panel  between  the  letters  B  and  a  in 
Fig.  324  is  represented  by  the  line  Ba  in  the  diagram  Fig.  324(a), 
the  member  between  /  and  g  by  fg,  the  load  at  the  centre  strut 
between  Cand  D  by  CD  in  the  line  of  loads,  and  so  on.  Consid- 
ering first  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself,  and  calling  wp  the 
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panel  weight,  at  each  of  the  joints  a  load  =  top  ia  concentrated, 
except  that  at  A  and  A^  only  ^vp  acts  directly.  These  loads  are 
indicated  by  the  vertical  arrows  at  the  joints,  and  are  the  only  ex- 
ternal forces  considered  in  diagram  Fig.  324  (a).  Then  draw  the 
vertical  line  AA'  =  Swp,  total  dead  load  on  the  truss,  and  divide 
it  so  that  to  any  given  scale,  say  5000  pounds  per  inch,  AB  and 
A'B'  will  each  equal  iwp,  and  the  other  divisions  =  wp;  then  with 
the  centre  point  the  force  polygon  for  loads  is  AA^  acting  down- 
wards =  Swp,  A'L  upwards  =  4fc/?,  and  LA  upwards  =  4«fp,  the 
reactions  at  A'  and  A,  respectively.  Then  for  the  joint  A  we  have 
the  upward  reaction  =  AL\  the  load  =  \wp  =  AB  acting  down- 
ward, both  known ;  and  the  unknown  stresses  in  Ba  and  aL.  Then 
from  B  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  piece  Ba^  and  from  L  a  line 
parallel  to  the  piece  La,  forming  the  closed  polygon  LAy  AB,  Ba, 
and  aL,  or  LABaL.  Ba  acts  towards  the  left,  that  is,  inward  on 
the  rafter  towards  A,  hence  compression;  while  aL  must  act 
towards  the  right  or  outwards  from  A  on  the  piece  aL,  hence 
tension.  For  the  joint  at  the  first  strut  between  B  and  C  we  have 
the  load  pw,  the  stress  just  determined  in  the  member  Ba,  and  the 
unknown  stresses  in  the  strut  ab  and  the  panel  bC.  In  diagram  {a) 
the  known  terras  are  BC  =^pw  and  Ba  the  stress  in  Ba;  from  a 
and  C  draw  the  lines  ab  and  Cb  parallel  to  the  members  Cb  and  ab. 
They  will  represent  the  unknown  stresses,  the  force  polygon  being 
BabCB.  As  Ba  has  been  found  to  be  a  compressive  stress,  it  must 
act  inwards  towards  the  joint  now  under  consideration,  that  to- 
wards the  right  from  a  to  B, — the  opposite  direction  from  that  given 
to  it  when  the  diagram  for  joint  A  was  under  consideration;  BC 
acts  downward ;  Cb  to  the  left  or  inwards  towards  the  joint,  hence 
compression  in  Cb]  ba  acts  upwards  towards  the  left,  that  is,  in- 
wards on  the  strut  ab  towards  the  joint,  hence  this  member  is 
under  compression.  For  the  joint  at  the  foot  of  this  strut  between 
ac  we  have  the  four  stresses  in  ab,  aL,  cb,  and  cL\  the  first  two 
are  known.  From  b  draw  the  line  be  parallel  to  the  member  be 
intersecting  the  known  stress  line  a7^  in  <?;  the  polygon  for  this 
joint  is  LabcL.  Since  the  members  aL  and  cL  are  in  the  same 
straight  line,  as  ab  must  act  inwards  towards  the  joint  between  a 
and  c  on  the  member  ab,  then  be  acts  upwards  to  the  right,  indicat- 
ing tension  on  be;  cL  acts  outwards  to  the  right,  or  tension  on  cL. 
This  brings  us  to  the  joint,  at  the  main  strut  cd,  between  C  and  D. 
Here  it  is  seen  that  we  have  three  unknown  stresses,  namely,  that 
in  ed,  de,  and  Be;  whereas  the  method  now  being  followed  permits 
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of  only  two  unknown  stresses  at  any  one  joint;  we  most  therefore 
be  able  to  find  one  of  these  unknown  quantities  by  some  independ- 
•ent  method. 

Passing  on  to  the  joint  between  the  panels  D  and  E  we  would 
3till  have  three  unknown  stresses;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  only 
stress  that  can  come  upon  the  member  ed  arises  from  the  stress 
developed  in  ef  by  the  load  wp,  which  is  equal  to  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  that  load.  Or,  decomposing  DE,  diagram  (a),  into  com- 
ponents parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  rafter,  DN  and  NE  are 
these  components,  respectively.  It  is  further  evident  that  the  com- 
pression in  the  chord  De  is  greater  than  that  in  Ef  by  the  parallel 
component  NDy  that  in  Cb  greater  than  that  in  De  by  the  same 
amount,  and  that  in  Ba  greater  than  that  in  Cb  by  the  same. 
Therefore  if  we  prolong  EN  as  indicated  to  intersection  with  Ba 
at  N"y  the  increments  of  stress,  in  the  successive  panels  towards  A 
over  that  in  the  upper-chord  panel  Ef,  are,  respectively,  ND,  N'C, 
and  N"B'y  and  the  stress  lines  to  the  left  of  ENN'N"  must  be  of 
the  same  length,  i.e.,  aN"  =  bN'  =  eN=^/E.  If,  then,  through 
the  points  D  and  E  of  line  of  loads  we  draw  De  and  Ef  parallel 
to  the  members  De  and  Ef  of  the  truss,  and  prolong  ab  of  dia- 
gram (a)  to  intersection  with  them,  at  e  and  /"respectively,  De  and 
Ef  will  represent  the  stresses  in  the  chord  panels  De  and  Ef  and 
the  intercepted  line  ef  will  represent  the  stress  in  the  strut  ef 
Having  now  found  the  stress  in  chord  panel  De,  there  remains  only 
two  unknown  stresses  at  the  joint  between  C  and  D,  namely,  that 
in  cd  and  de.  Then  draw  from  c  a  line  parallel  to  the  strut  cd, 
and  from  e  a  line  parallel  to  the  member  de,  intersecting  at  d  in 
diagram  (a);  then  the  stress  polygon  CbcdeDC,  in  which  cd  is  the 
compression  in  strut  cd,  and  ed  is  the  tension  in  de.  For  the  joint 
between  c  and  d  the  stress  polygon  is  LcdgL  and  for  the  joint  be- 
tween e  and  /  is  efgde.  The  kind  of  stress  in  the  several  members 
can  be  determined  as  explained  fully  above.  The  full  lines  in  dia- 
gram give  the  stresses  in  all  of  the  members  in  the  left  half  of  the 
truss.  As  the  truss  is  symmetrically  loaded,  corresponding  members 
in  the  other  half  have  the  same  kind  and  magnitude  of  stress  in 
them.  As  a  check,  however,  the  diagram  for  the  other  half  should 
be  drawn;  this  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  closing  of  the 
last  line  corresponding  to  fg',  that  is,  fg  at  the  point  g  checks 
the  whole  work,  or  the  work  can  be  checked  by  moments  without 
drawing  the  second  half  of  the  diagram.  Compression  members 
are  indicated  by  double  lines,  tension  by  single  lines,  in  Fig.  324. 
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The  same  diagram  exactly  can  be  used  for  the  stresses  due  to 
the  snow  load,  the  scale  being  changed  to  suit  the  panel  weight 
of  snow;  or  if  the  panel  weight  of  snow  is,  say,  three  fourths  of 
that  due  to  weight  of  structure,  simply  take  three  fourths  of  the 
stresses  scaled  off  from  diagram  (a) :  they  will  be  the  stresses  due  to 
the  snow  load,  and  will  be  of  the  same  kind  as  those  for  dead  load. 

909.  Wind  Stresses, — As  the  reaction  at  the  roller  end  is  vertical 
whether  the  wind  blows  from  the  right  or  left,  the  stress  diagrams 
will  not  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases;  consequently  there  must  be 
one  stress  diagram  for  the  wind  blowing  from  one  side,  and  a  second 
diagram  when  blowing  from  the  other.  Diagram  Fig.  324  (b)  is 
for  the  wind  blowing  from  the  left,  or  against  the  truss  on  the 
roller-end  side.  The  normal  component  of  the  pressure  for  differ- 
ent wind  velocities  is  given  in  table,  paragraph  907.  Calling  this 
per  panel  vp,  we  have,  acting  normally  to  the  top  chord  at  each  of 
the  panel  points  between  B  and  C,  Cand  D,  and  D,  E,  a  pressure 
vp;  and  at  A  and  the  apex  between  E  and  E',  }^vp.  The  diagram 
(b)  is  then  readily  constructed.  Draw  AE'  to  represent  4vp  parallel 
to  the  normal  wind  pressure,  and  divide  this  line  so  that  AB  =  {vpf 
=  EE',  and  BO  =  CD  =  DE  =  vp,  acting  from  A  towards  F. 
Then,  since  the  reaction  at  A,  the  roller  end,  is  vertical,  we  can 
readily  find  this  reaction  from  2m  =  0,  with  axis  of  moments  at 
A': 

2m  =  R  X  L-ivpXoo'  =  0,  .    .    .    .    (503) 

from  which  the  reaction  i?  at  J  is  found.  Lay  off  this  vertically 
from  A  =  AL.  Then  LA'  will  be  the  wind  reaction  at  A',  the 
fixed  end  of  the  structure,  ALA'  being  the  force  polygon  in  dia- 
gram (b).  Then  for  the  joint  A  the  stress  polygon  is  LABaL. 
As  LA  acts  upward,  AB  downward,  Ba  to  the  left,  or  inwards  on 
the  member  Ba,  it  will  be  compression ;  and  as  aL  acts  to  the  right 
or  outwards  on  the  member  aL,  it  is  tension.  For  the  joint  between 
B  and  C  the  stress  polygon  is  BabC;  the  stress  polygon  for  joint 
ab  is  LabcL;  for  DC,  CbcdeDC,  For  wind  pressure  there  is  no 
trouble  at  the  joint  between  CD,  since  the  pressure  at  that  point, 
vp,  as  well  as  that  transmitted  to  it  through  the  members  Ic  and 
de  =  j^vp  +  ^vp,  or  a  total  of  2vp,  acts  normally  to  the  chord,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  strut  dc.  The  stress  on  this  strut  is  known, 
and  equal  to  2vp;  and  there  are  then  only  two  unknown  stresses, 
namely,  those  in  DE  and  de,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
the  stress  polygon  CbcdeDC,     For  joint  between  D  and  E,  stress 
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polygon  is  DefED',  for  joint  «/,  stress  polygon  defgd.  From  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  by  giving  proper  direction  to  the  stresses  in  the 
seyeral  stress  polygons^  the  stresses  in  all  members  of  the  left  half 
of  the  truss  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  caused  by  dead  and  snow 
loads,  the  resultant  stresses  being  the  sum  of  all  three  stresses;  ex- 
cept that  in  the  horizontal  tension  member  gL,  when  only  acted 
upon  by  dead  and  snow  loads,  the  wind  load  tends  to  produce  com- 
pression, as  seen  from  the  stress  polygon  for  the  joint  between  c  and 
d,  which  is  cdgLCj  since  cd  acts  downwards,  dg  to  the  right,  gL  to 
the  left,  inwards  on  the  piece  Lg  towards  the  joint,  that  is,  gL  indi- 
cates compression.  As  in  the  case  considered  there  is  no  direct 
action  of  the  wind  on  the  right  half  of  the  truss,  the  entire  effect  of 
the  wind  pressure  must  be  transferred  to  it  at  the  apex  joint  EE'y 
or  possibly  through  Lg  also.  The  stress  polygon  for  the  joint  EE' 
is  gfEE'f'g^  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  stresses  in  the  mem- 
bers E'f  and  fg  are  compressive;  and  for  the  joint  d'c'  the  stress 
polygon  is  the  little  triangle  gLf  (or  a').  As  all  of  these  act  in- 
wards towards  the  joint  gd\  gL  and  Lc'  are  compressive,  and  the 
same  as  in  gf  and  La\  For  the  joint  -4',  the  stress  polygon  is 
La'  (or  r)  A'L,  A'L  being  the  reaction,  and  others  stresses.  From 
the  above  it  is  seen  that  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  left,  as  indi- 
cated, the  stress  on  the  right  side  rafter  or  chord  is  compressive, 
and  represented  by  the  stress  line  A'  (or  E')f\  and  is  constant  from 
end  to  end,  and  of  the  same  kind  as  those  caused  by  dead  and  snow 
loads;  but  that  the  tendency  is  to  cause  compression  on  the  mem- 
bers gf^  gd'y  c'L  and  aLy  and  gL,  all  of  which  are  under  tension 
dae  to  dead  and  snow  loads.  The  actual  stress  then  existing  is  that 
due  to  the  difference  between  the  compressive  and  tensile  stresses. 
This  difference  will  usually  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  dead-load 
stresses,  unless  the  truss  has  a  great  rise  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  span.  In  this  case  the  wind  stresses  would  be  greater  than 
the  dead-load  stress,  and  these  members  may  be  at  times  under 
compression,  and  should  be  counterbraced  so  that  they  may  act 
as  both  struts  and  ties.  There  is  no  wind  stress  on  the  members 
fe,  e'd\  d'c\  c'V,  or  Va'. 

When  the  wind  pressure  acts  on  the  right  or  fixed-end  side  the 
stress  diagram  is  as  given  in  Fig.  324  (c).  The  reaction  at  the 
roller  end  A  is  vertical,  and  found  from  'Zm  =  0,  as  before.  The 
lever-arm  of  4pv  is  now,  however,  ofi^,  instead  of  oo'.  As  in 
eq.  (503), 

2w  =  i2  X  X  —  4c'j9  X  0,0,  =  0,     ...     (504) 
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from  which  the  vertical  reaction  at  ^4  is  i2  =  LA  (Fig.  324  (c) ). 
A'E  is  the  line  of  loads;  and  from  A  or  E  lay  off  AL  =  R,  verti- 
cally; LA'  is  the  closing  line.  The  force  polygon  is  then  A' LA, 
and  LA'  is  the  reaction  at  A'  in  magnitude  and  direction.  The 
diagram  (c)  is  then  constructed  similarly  to  diagram  (J).  This 
can  readily  be  constructed,  and  the  magnitude  and  kind  of  stresses 
determined  as  described  above. 

The  kind  of  stress  that  will  result  cannot  be  predetermined. 
The  direction  of  action  with  respect  to  the  joint  under  considersr 
tion  must  be  followed  out  for  each  stress  polygon  taken  separately, 
commencing  with  those  that  are  known,  and  following  continu- 
ously around  the  polygon.  All  stress  lines  acting  on  the  member 
considered  inwards  towards  the  joints  indicate  compression,  and 
those  acting  outward  indicate  tension.  Scaling  off  all  the  stress 
lines,  reducing  them  to  pounds  or  tons  according  to  value  of  the 
unit  used  in  laying  off  the  load  lines,  adding  all  of  the  same 
kind  or  sign  to  determine  maximum  stress,  taking  the  differ- 
ences where  the  kind  of  stresses  from  some  loads  is  different  from 
others,  and  assuming  compression  as  plus  (-|-)  and  tension  as 
minus  (  — ),  if  the  difference  is  the  same  sign  as  that  due  to  the 
dead  load.,  the  member  will  always  have  the  same  kind  of  stress.  If, 
however,  it  is  of  the  opposite  sign  to  the  dead-load  stress,  the  mem- 
ber must  be  counterbraced,  that  is,  designed  and  connected  to  bear 
both  tension  and  compression. 

910.  In  the  above  example,  assume  a  length  of  span  AA'  =  L 
=  97.5  feet;  rise  =  35  feet,  or  30  feet  above  lower  tension-rod  gL: 

then  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  roof  =  V^48  75*+ 35'  =  60.0  feet; 
panel  length  =  15  feet;  angle  of  inclination  of  side  =  arc-sin  J| 
=  35°=ar;  the  distance  centre  to  centre  of  trusses  =  20  feet;  weight 
of  truss  itself  =  ^bP  —  7922  pounds;  weight  of  roof  covering  20 
pounds  per  square  foot,  and  per  truss  60  X  2  X  20  X  20  =  48,000 
pounds.  Then  total  dead  load  =  48,000  +  7922  =  55,922;  panel 
weight  =  wp  =  «-C|2A  =  6990  pounds.  These  are  the  joint  loads 
represented  by  BC  =  CD,  etc.;  AB  =  A'B'  =  3495  pounds. 

Taking  the  snow  load  at  20  pounds  per  square  foot  of  pro- 
jected area,  equal  to  span  X  distances  between  trusses,  total  snow 
load  =  39,000  pounds  =  97.5  X  20  X  20,  and  per  panel  =  ^^ 
=  4875  pounds.  Diagram  Fig.  324  (a)  can  be  used  for  this  load- 
ing by  making  BO  =  CD,  etc.,  =  4875  pounds,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  multiplying  dead-load  stresses  by  ^j}^  =  0.697,  nearly. 

From  the  table,  paragraph  907,  the  normal  component  of  the 
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pressure  on  a  surface  sloping  at  35°  is  22.6  pounds;  and  as  this 
oan  act  only  on  one  side  of  the  roof  at  a  time^  total  wind  pressure 
=  22.6  X  60  X  20  =  27,120  pounds,  and  per  panel  =  vp  =  ^^^^  = 
6780  pounds.  This  is  represented,  in  diagrams  (b)  and  (c),  by  BC  = 
CD  =  B'C  =  CD'  and  ^fi  =  BE'  =  A'B'  =  EB'  =  3390  pounds. 
The  values  of  the  stress  lines  are  determined  by  the  same  scale. 

911.  Another  common  form  of  roof -truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  325. 
All  inclined  members  are  under  compression;  all  verticals  and 
horizontal  rods  are  under  tension.  This  truss  is  often  constructed 
with  wooden  compression  members  and  iron  tension  members. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French  truss,  just  discussed.  The 
force  and  stress  diagrams  for  the  truss  Fig.  325  can  be  readily 
constructed,  following  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
discussion.  The  stresses  are  easily  calculated  from  the  joint  dia- 
grams, as  there  are  only  three  members  meeting  at  any  joint    The 


Pig.  825.  

stress  on  the  verticals  is  readily  determined,  as  they  simply  trans- 
mit the  load  brought  to  them  by  the  inclined  struts.  The  load  at 
each  of  the  panel  points  is  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the  entire  load 
=  tap,  except  at  A  and  A',  where  it  is  =  ^wp.  ABB'  is  a  simple 
triangular  truss  with  equally  inclined  struts.  The  stress,  then,  in 
AB  or  BB'=-\wp  sec  a,  and  in  AB'  =  iwp  tan  a.  For  the  truss 
ACC  the  apex  load  at  C=wp  +  iwp;  ^wp  passing  from  B  to  B' 
and  from  B'  to  C  The  stress  in  ^ (7=  i  X  i\wp  sec  a;  in  CC  = 
ixl\wp  sec  a'\  and  in  the  chord  AC  =^  ^X\\wp  tan  a.  For 
the  truss  ADD'y  apex  load  at  2>  =  wyt?  + 1  x  \^wp  =  "Iwp.  Stress  in 
AD  =  i  X  2f^jf?  sec  a\  in  DD'  =  }  X  ^wp  sec  a,;  and  in  chord 
AD'  =  i  X  ^wp  tan  a.  For  the  truss  AEA',  apex  load  =  ^wp 
+  }  X  2wp  =  207?  from  left  half  and  2wp  from  right  half,  with  top 
ehords  at  equal  inclination.  Stress  in  AE  =  EA'  =  2wp  sec  a, 
and  in  chord  AA'  =  2wp  tan  a. 

AB  forms  a  part  of  all  four  trusses,  BCot  the  three  larger,  CD 
of  the  two  larger,  and  DE only  of  the  largest  or  primary  truss;  and 
similarly  for  AB',  B'C,  and  CD'. 

Hence,  summing  up, 
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Compression  in  DE  =  2>wp  sec  a; 

<*  "  CD  =  2wjo  sec  or  +  ^p  sec  or; 

"  "  BC  =  2ieqo  sec  a  +  iff^?  sec  a; 

"  "  ^^  =  Zwp  sec  ar  +  iw;j»  sec  a\ 

Tension  in  CB'  =  ^wp\  in  i>(7'  =  wp;  and  in  ^Z>'=  (li 
+  \^)wp  =  3tt?/?; 

Compression  in  BB'  =  iwp  sec  a;  in  (7C  =  wjt?  sec  a; 
and  in  i>Z>'  =  l^wp  sec  fr,. 

Tension  in  CD'  =  2wp  tan  a; 

c<        u  ^f(jp  ^  2wp  tan  a  +  -Jwp  tan  a; 
"        "    -4^'  =  2i'wp  tan  a  +  iwp  tan  a.  ^ 


.  (505) 


(506) 


Stresses  from  snow  loads  are  found  by  substituting  the  proper 
numerical  value  for  tap,  as  already  explained  in  paragraph  910,  iu 
the  above  equations.  For  wind  stresses  it  would  be  better  to  apply 
the  stress  diagrams  or  use  the  method  of  moments,  as  the  kinds  of 
stress  in  any  member  can  be  more  readily  determined. 

Often  the  Crescent  truss  or  some  form  of  arch  truss  is  used  for 
long  spans.  The  arch  truss  is  usually  hinged  at  crown  and  spring- 
ing. For  train-shed  roofs  the  arch  often  extends  to  the  floor,  the 
horizontal  components  at  the  springing  being  resisted  by  means  of 
a  tie-rod  placed  beneath  the  floor. 

If  the  arch  has  no  hinges,  or  has  but  the  two  hinges  at  the 
abutment,  the  stresses  depend  upon  distortion  as  well  as  upon  the 
static  load. 

For  the  full  discussion  of  roof-trusses  of  these  types  see  such 
works  as  Dubois  and  Johnson,  as  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  volume. 

Trusses  of  this  kind  will,  however,  be  briefly  discussed  in  an- 
other connection  later. 

BRIDGE  TRUSSES. 

912.  The  general  definition  of  a  frame  has  been  given  in  Arti- 
cle XXII,  paragraph  208.  In  this  article  a  framed  structure  is  to 
be  considered  as  composed  of  straight  members,  connected  or  joined 
at  their  extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  sensibly  as  a  rigid 
body. 

This  applies  equally  to:  (1)  Bridge-trusses,  either  for  railway  or 
highway  bridges ;  (2)  Roof-trusses. 

The  principles  and  their  applications  are,  however,  the  same. 
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whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  stmcture  or  for  whatever 
purpose  constructed. 

The  determiuation  of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the 
stresses  will  in  general  be  perfectly  simple,  even  in  the  most  com- 
plicated frames,  when  the  direction,  magnitude,  and  points  of  ap- 
plication of  the  loads  or  external  forces  are  assumed  or  known. 
The  first  and  important  questions  are,  What  are  the  loads,  and  in 
what  manner  should  they  be  distributed  on  a  structure  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  the  maximum  stresses  on  the  members  of 
the  truss  ?  The  determination  of  these  questions  is  very  difficult 
und  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory,  and  as  a  consequence  many 
different  assumptions  and  suppositions  have  been  made.  These 
differ  considerably  in  the  practice  of  the  several  bridge  companies 
and  in  the  requirements  of  engineers. 

In  either  case  the  loads  are  divided  into  two  kinds:  (1)  Dead 
Loads  and  (2)  Live  Loads. 

913.  Dead  Load. — The  dead  load  is  the  weight  of  the  structure 
itself.  Evidently  this  must  be  assumed,  or  calculated  by  some  em- 
pirical formula  deduced  from  the  actual  weights  of  structures  that 
have  been  erected. 

This  can  now  be  done  with  such  a  close  degree  of  approximation 
that  a  second  calculation  will  not  in  general  be  necessary.  This  load 
is  commonly  considered  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire 
structure  or  bridge,  and  is  commonly  expressed  in  pounds  or  tons 
per  foot  of  length. 

914.  Live  Load, — The  live  or  moving  load  consists  of  trains, 
vehicles,  people,  snow,  and  the  force  of  the  wind,  or,  in  short,  of  any 
temporary  and  moving  load  or  force  that  may  come  upon  a  struc- 
ture, or  not  in  any  wise  connected  with  or  forming  a  part  of  the 
structure  itself. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  frames  or  trusses  are  constructed  de- 
termines the  special  kind  of  live  load  which  it  will  have  to  support. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  discuss  and  determine  both 
the  dead  and  live  loads  by  considering  the  form  and  purpose  of  the 
structure. 

RAILWAY   BRIDGES. 

915.  A  railway  bridge  or  span  consists  of  two  parallel  and  ver- 
tical or  of  two  inclined  trusses  or  frames,  connected  by  a  system  of 
horizontal  braces  called  wind  or  lateral  braces;  and  a  floor  system, 
the  purpose  of  whichis  to  support  directly  the  moving  load  and 
transmit  this  load  to  the  trusses  which  support  it  and  caiTy  the 
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load^  both  dead  and  liye,  to  the  piers,  abatments,  or  supports. 
This  floor  system  consists  of  floor-beams,  stringers,  ties,  gaard-rails, 
iron  rails,  etc.  Each  truss  is  a  frame  composed  of  two  chords, 
either  parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other,  and  at  vertical  distances 
apart,  determined  by  questions  of  strength,  stiffness,  length  of  span,, 
convenience  and  economy  in  design,  manufacture,  and  erection. 

These  chords  are  connected  by  a  system  of  braces,  called  the 
web  system,  which  taken  together  constitute  the  truss.  The  trues 
as  a  whole  is  designed  to  act  as  a  beam,  while  each  of  its  component 
parts  or  members  is  subjected  only  to  a  longitudinal  stress,  that  is, 
a  stress  either  of  direct  compression  or  tension.  With  long  panels, 
and  where  the  live  load  is  distributed  along  the  chords,  these  are 
under  bending  stress,  in  addition  to  the  direct  longitudinal  stress. 

The  kind  of  stress,  whether  tension  or  compression,  borne  by 
each  member  of  a  truss  will  depend  upon  its  position  in  the  truss, 
and  upon  the  manner  of  loading  and  supporting  the  truss. 

As  a  rule,  the  top  chords  of  bridge-trusses  are  under  compression, 
the  bottom  chords  under  tension,  the  exceptions  being  the  cantilever 
trusses  and  the  trusses  of  swing-bridges,  under  certain  conditions. 
The  diagrams  illustrating  all  of  the  more  common  types  of  bridge- 
trusses  have  been  given,  only  one  or  two  of  which  are  now  in 
common  use.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  designs  that  the  web  mem- 
bers may  be  designed,  connected,  and  placed  with  respect  to  the 
load,  so  that  any  one  may  act  either  as  a  strut  or  tie,  with  the  sole 
limitation  that  they  must  be  alternately  in  tension  or  compres- 
sion; and  each  will  always  be  permanently  under  tension  or  compres- 
sion, except  in  the  Warren  or  Zigzag  girder,  in  which  some  of  the 
web  members  will  be  under  tension  at  one  time  and  compression  at 
another.    This  is  called  a  counterbraced  system. 

To  avoid  this  alternation  of  stress  in  the  same  member,  counter- 
braces  are  introduced  in  certain  panels,  in  which  case  the  other  web 
members,  called  main  braces,  are  always  under  the  same  kind  of 
stress  in  any  particular  truss. 

•Until  quite  recently  all  spans  over  60  to  70  feet  in  length  were 
composed  of  trusses,  while  spans  under  those  lengths  were  either 
trussed,  or  composed  of  solid-built  beams.  This  limit  has  now, 
however,  been  extended  to  lengths  of  100  or  120  feet  or  more;  very 
recently  a  plate  girder  of  about  180  feet  in  length  has  been  built. 
The  bending  moments  and  shears  due  to  live  or  moving  loads  will 
now  be  considered. 
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BENDING   MOMENTS   IN  A   BEAM. 

916.  In  the  preceding  application  of  the  balance  of  moments 
the  structure  has  been  taken  as  whole^  and  only  the  question  of  the 
equilibrium  of  the  externally  applied  forces  been  considered.  The 
equations  of  equilibrium  were  only  used  to  find  the  magnitude 
and  direction  and  points  of  application  of  the  unknown  forces  from 
those  that  were  known,  which  we  have  seen  is  always  possible  when 
there  are  only  three  unknown  forces. 

Having  now  seen  the  manner  of  determining  the  magnitudes 
and  disposition  of  the  external  forces  on  a  beam  or  truss  in  equili- 
brium, we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  these  forces  upon  the  beam, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  or  should  be  resisted. 

Under  this  division  of  the  subject  we  apply  the  equations  of 
equilibrium  to  only  a  portion  of  the  beam,  conceived  to  be  separated 
from  the  other  portion  of  the  beam  by  an  ideal  section.  Equilibrium 
must  then  be  produced  by  the  supposed  application  of  certain  ex- 
ternal forces,  which  are  equal  to  actual  internal  stresses  developed 
by  the  resistances  of  the  material  to  strains.  The  moment  of  the 
external  forces,  taken  with  respect  to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  ideal 
surface,  whichever  portion  of  the  beam  may  be  considered,  is  called 
the  bending  moment  at  that  section.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
distribution  of  the  external  forces,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  of 
these  forces  on  one  side  of  the  section  must  be  equal  to  that  on  the 
other,  but  of  opposite  sign. 

We  usually  call  a  bending  moment  positive  when  it  tends  to  pro- 
duce convexity  downwards  or  causes  a  tensile  stress  in  the  lower 
fibres.  The  positive  bending  moment  has  then  the  same  sign  as  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  force  on  the  left  of  the  section,  and  nega- 
tive when  the  reverse. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  section  (7,  in  a  beam  supported  at 
both  ends,  is  always  positive. 

The  effect  of  placing  any  additional  load  on  a  beam  supported 
at  both  ends  is  simply  to  increase  the  abutment  reactions,  and  con- 
sequently the  positive  bending  moment  at  any  section.  For  a  uni- 
form load  the  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  then  at  any  sec- 
tion when  the  load  covers  the  beam  from  end  to  end.  From  Art. 
XXIII  we  see  that  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  distant  x  from 
the  centre  of  the  uniformly  loaded  beam,  Fig.  326  (6),  is 

M^lwl^  -\wj:^\ (507) 
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or,  under  another  form, 

M=iw(^^-x')=iw(^-x)f^Xx).    .    .    (508) 

Tn  words,  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  is  one  half  the  load  per 
luiit  of  length  (one  foot  or  one  inch),  multiplied  by  the  product  of 


Figs.  886. 

the  segments  (in  feet  or  inches)  into  which  the  beam  is  diyided. 
Eq.  (508)  is  that  of  a  parabola,  the  middle  ordinate  of  which  is 
•^wP,  X  being  zero  at  the  middle  point. 

For  a  single  isolated  load  W^  (see  Fig.  326  (a) )  the  reaction  on 

2+  ^ 
the  right  is  i?"  =  W — j — ,  and  the  bending  moment  at  any  point 

is  the  greatest  when  the  load  is  at  that  point;  and  hence  at  D 

This  will  have  its  maximum  when  a:  =  0;  that  is,  at  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  where  M^  =  If  - .    Eq.  (509)  is  that  of  a  parabola  whose 

maximum  ordinate  is  W-j, 
4 

917.  The  determination  of  the  point  of  maximum  bending  when 
there  are  any  number  of  isolated  loads,  either  with  or  without  a 
uniform  load  on  a  portion  of  the  beam  or  span,  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed in  another  paragraph. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  determining  the  point  of 
maximum  bending  and  the  curve  of  maximum  moments,  take  any 
two  equal  loads  capable  of  moving  along  a  beam,  but  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  a  fixed  distance  apart  represented  by  a,  as  shown 
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in  Pig.  327.  Let  TF,  and  IF,  be  the  loads,  I  the  length  of  the  span, 
X  the  distance  of  the  left-hand  load  from  the  centre  of  the  beam, 
and  z  —  a  the  distance  of  the  right-hand  load  from  the  centre. 
For  the  bending  moment  under  the  left-hand  load,  W  ,  the  resul- 
tant moment  will  be  that  due  to  both  loads.    The  left  reaction 


^  +  x-a 


Its  moment  under 


due  to  the  load  FT,  is  JR,  =  TT, 
W^  is  then 

This  equation  is  that  of  a  parabola  having  a  maximum  ordinate, 
at :?  =  -^,  thus  equal  to 

^»-\i-2  +  l)T-T\2-2)'     '    •    •    <^") 

This  is  the  curve  in  Fig.  327,  AVB',  with  maximum  ordinate 
at  b'  distant  from  the  centre  0  of  the 

beam  -^. 

The  curve  of  moments  for  the  load 
fF,  is  the  parabola  AbB  as  the  loads 
move  over  the  beam  (see  eq.  (509) )  with 
maximum  ordinate  at  the  centre  of  the 
beam. 

The  ordinates  of  these  two  curves 
added  together  will  give  the  curve  representing  the  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments, namely,  A  CDS,  The  equation  of  the  portion  A  CD  is  found 
by  adding  eqs.  (509)  and  (510),  recollecting  that  the  loads  are  equal, 
TT,  =  IF,  =  W,    Hence  total  moment 

W  fV                 al          \ 
M  =-^(^  -  ^^  ~  J  +  «^j (^12) 

For  a  maximum,  -r-  =  0.     Hence  a;  =  -. 
dx  4 


c    c 
Fig.  827. 
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Changing  the  origin  to  this  point  by  making  a;  =  z"  -f  -  in: 
eq.  (512), 

^=f[(^-|)'-^'] (^1^> 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  axis  vertical  pass- 
ing through  the  origin.     The  maximum  ordinate  is,  for  or'  =  0, 

ojv  ""9/    ~  ^^  ^^  ^^®  figure.     For  moment  under  the  right-hand 

load  the  curve  is  AD'C'B,  and  is  symmetrical  to  ACDB,  The 
greatest  moments  for  the  left  half  occur  under  the  left  load,  and 
for  the  right  half  under  the  right  load.  The  maximum  moment 
in  the  beam  is  found  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  equal  to  one 
fourth  the  distance  between  the  loads,  in  which  case  the  loads 
straddle  the  centre  in  such  a  manner  that  the  left  load  is  \a  to  the 
left  of  the  centre,  and  the  right  load  is  in  to  the  right  of  the  centre, 
or,  as  more  commonly  expressed,  the  position  of  the  loads  for  maxi- 
mum bending  is  such  that  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  loads  and  the  point  of  maximum  bending  is  bisected 
by  the  centre  of  the  span.     This  will  be  better  understood  later. 

918.  These  bending  moments  at  any  section  of  the  beam  must 

be  balanced  by  the  moment  of  the  internal  stresses  indicated  by  the 

arrows  acting  on  the  ideal  section  in  Fig.  326  (a),  and  represented 

fl 
by  the  general  equation  M^^-~  (see  paragraph   317);  and  for 

!f 

equilibrium  the  bending  moment  of  the  external  forces  must  be 

equal  to  the  moment  of  resistance,  M  =  M^, 

8HEAB  IK  BEAMS. 

919.  Referring  to  Fig.  326  («),  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  forces 
acting  on  either  side  of  the  ideal  section  is  called  the  shear  on  that 
section.  For  convenience,  when  the  direction  of  the  resultant 
force  on  the  left  portion  of  the  beam  tends  to  move  it  upwards  ou 
the  right  portion,  the  shear  is  called  positive.  The  sign  of  the  re- 
sultant force  is  evidently  positive  on  one  side  and  negative  on  the 
other  side  of  the  section.  This  shear  must  be  balanced  by  the 
internal  stress  in  the  section.  This  is  called  the  shearing  stress^ 
and  is  indicated  by  the  downward  force  *S'  in  the  figure. 
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The  shear  at  any  point  C  (Fig.  326  (J) )  in  the  beam  is  equal  to 
the  reaction  on  the  left  minus  the  load  between  A  and  (7. 

B-R.-wx^ioi^-xu (514) 

for  a  uniform  load  of  the  intensity  %o.  This  is  the  equation  of  a 
straight  line  having  a  maximum  positive  ordinate  =  t^-^  when 

I 
X  =  0,  and  maximum  negative  ordinate,  =  —  w-r,  when  x  =  I,  and 

S=  0  when  x  =^ -^  the  origin  being  taken  at  A,  the  left-hand  end 

of  the  beam.  This  condition  is  shown  in  Pig.  328  (a).  The  con- 
dition for  maximum  bending  moments  from  a  moving  load  is 
that  the  entire  span  is  loaded,  and  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  due 
to  the  weight  of  the  structure  when  a  uniform  moving  load  is  taken, 
so  that  w  in  the  formulae  for  bending  moments  can  be  taken  to  in- 
clude both  dead  and  live  loads.  Not  so  when  isolated  live  loads  are 
used. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  shears,  it  is  essential  to  separate 
the  live  load  and  the  dead  load.  Shears  due  to  the  dead  load  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
illustrated  in  Fig.  328  (a). 

The  shears  due  to  the  live  load  are  now  to  be  considered  alone. 
The  two  are  to  be  subsequently  combined. 

In  Fig.  328  (b),  let  a  uniform  live  load  extend  from  B  to  the 
section   C,  covering  the  longer  segment.     This  is  evidently  the 


■r. 


•f^^ 


Fig.  328. 


position  of  moving  load  for  maximum  positive  shear  at  C,  since 
adding  loads  on  the  right  of  the  section  increases  the  left  reaction 
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R^  y  and  consequently  the  positive  shear.  While  placing  a  load  to 
the  left  of  the  section^  although  it  adds  to  the  left  reaction  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  load,  the  entire  load  mast  be  taken  from  the 
reaction  to  find  the  shear  at  C.  Therefore,  for  every  load  placed 
on  the  left,  more  is  lost  than  gained,  thereby  reducing  the  positive 
shear.  The  moving  load  must  reaoh  the  seotion,  but  not  pass  it  on 
the  left. 

With  the  load,  then,  in  the  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  328  {h)y 
the  reaction  R^  and  shear  are  equal.    Then 

i^.  =  6'  =  t.f-^)(^^=^^(/-«)^   .  .  (515) 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  B'B^  with  vertical  axis  B'By 

for  x  =:  0,  and  5  =  —  =  -45„  maximum  positive  shear.    For  the 

maximum  negative  shear,  the  left  portion  ACj  must  be  fully  loaded, 
and  no  load  on  BC.    Then  the  shear 

S^^-R^^-fDx^^w^,    ....    (516) 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  parabola  A^A^. 

If  the  straight  line  EE',  figure  (a),  represents  the  dead  load 
shears,  the  maximum  positive  shears  will  be  represented  by  the 
curve  DFB'y  whose  ordinates  are  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  of  the 
straight  line  EB'  and  of  the  parabola  J5,J5'.  This  line  crosses  A'ff 
at  F,  the  dead-load  negative  shears  to  the  right  of  this  point 
being  greater  than  the  live-load  positive  shears.  From  F  to  B* 
positive  shear  cannot  occur. 

Combining  the  ordinates  of  dead-load  shear  line  EE'  with  those 
of  the  parabola  for  negative  shears  A'A^  due  to  live  load,  and  we 
find  the  curve  EF'D'  for  final  shear  line.  This  line  crosses  A'B' 
at  Fy  giving  maximum  negative  shears  between  F'  and  B'\  no 
negative  shears  being  possible  between  F*  and  A\ 

Between  F*  and  F*  both  kinds  of  shear  are  possible.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  find  the  maximum  positive  shears,  since  the  negative 
flhears  are  equal  and  symmetrically  disposed. 

For  a  single  isolated  load  W^  the  maximum  positive  shear  at  C 
occurs  when  the  load  is  just  to  the  right  of  the  section,  and  is 

a 


B,=S^  fr,(?-^), (517) 
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which  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  B'B^y  Fig.  328(5);  and 
when  X  =  0,  the  ordinate  A'B^  =  W^. 

The  maximum  negative  shear  occurs  when  the  load  is  just  to 
the  left  of  C,  and  is  ^^  vv, 

and  is  represented  by  the  straight  ^ 
line  A'A^,  Fig.  328(5).  ^^ 

920.  With  two    equal   loads    W^      . 
and  W^  maintaining  a  constant  dis-* 
tance  a  apart,  Fig.  329,  the  maximum 
positive  shear  occurs  when  W^  is  just 
to  the  left  of  the  section  C.    For  the 
load  FF,  the  shear  line  is  the  same, 
B'B^.    The  shear  line  for  the  load  TT,  is  found  by  obtaining  the 
left-hand  reaction,  viz., 


Fig.  829. 


-  ,<?  -  nrL-(^+?) 


i?,  =  ^.  =  W, 


I 


(518) 


This  beoomes  zero  f or  a;  =  /  —  a,  that  is,  for  the  point  Fy  and 
would  obtain  its  maximum  for  a;  =  —  a,  that  is,  at  a  point  0  to 
the  left  of  A',  where  it  becomes  8^  =  TT,,  and  the  shear  line  is  F^F. 
That  portion  to  the  leit  of  H'  is  not  possible,  but  can  be  used  to 
construct  the  shear  line.  Adding  the  corresponding  ordinates 
of  the  lines  i^.J^and  J5'^„  we  find  the  total  shear  line  DEB\  If 
there  were  three  loads,  FT,  would  have  the  same  position,  also  TT,, 
and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  find  the  reaction  for  the  third 
load,  IF3.  Confitruot  the  shear  line  for  FT,  as  for  IT,,  combine  the 
ordinates  giving  the  total  shear  line  D'E'EB\  the  curve  approach- 
ing a  parabola  as  the  number  of  loads  increased,  as  the  condition 
would  approach  that  of  a  uniform  load.  The  total  negative  shears 
are  found  in  the  same  way  as  shown  below  the  line  H*B'  in 
A'Ejy'y  the  total  shear  line  for  two  loads. 

2n^0,  or  that  equation  of  equilibrium  taking  in  consideration 
horizontal  components,  has  not  been  used,  as  all  external  forces 
have  been  taken  as  acting  vertically,  the  usual  condition  for  beams 
and  trusses. 

AWT  NUMBER  OP  MOVtN^G  ISOLATED  LOADS. 

921.  With  any  system  of  isolated  loads  on  a  bridge  the  reac- 
tions due  to  each  load  ai*e  found,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  final 
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reaction  sought.    Assuming  any  number  of  loads,  «r„  tp,,  it,,  etc.,  to 
w^,  to  be  on  a  truss,  the  known  distances  between  them,  a,  6,  c,  d, 


f 

/ 

m. 

1" 

IT— 

™l'.. 

Qim5_|i:jD         w, 

^-"1 

Fig.  880. 

4"' 

(519) 


etc.,  and  the  distance  of  the  rear  load  w^  from  the  nearest  point 
of  support  =  a*,  as  in  Fig.  330.  The  reaction  R  due  to  all  of  the 
loads 

_  wX^  +  ^  +  g  +  tf  +  etc., . . .  +  a;)  ,  w^(h  +  c  +  <^  4-  etc,  > . .  +  y) 
"  I  ^  I 

tty,(g  +  d  +  etc., . . .  +  rr)       ^^^     ,  !^ 

As  any  number  of  loads,  depending  on  the  values  of  a,  6,  c,  J, 
etc.,  may  rest  between  C  and  Z>,  and  as  these  loads  are  supposed  to 
be  supported  at  the  panel  points  C  and  Z>,  if  iw',  m",  m'",  and 
w',  n",  n'",  etc.,  are  their  respective  distances  from  Cand  /),  the 

portion  of  these  loads  resting  at  C  will  be  — '— ,  — ^ — ,  -  • — ,  etc 

Then  R  will  be  the  shear  at  any  point  between  A  and  (7,  and  for 
any  point  between  C  and  D  the  shear  will  be 

=  5  =  i?-(^  +  !^  +  etc).   .    .    .    (520) 

If  the  loads  advance  towards  the  left  by  a  very  small  distance 
jiXy  the  new  reaction 

i2'  =  i2  +  K+«^.+«^.  +  eta,...  +  «^,)^.    .    (521) 
The  new  shear  will  be 

P 


8,^R'  "  [-'-  +  -^ . . .)  -  (tt',  +  w,  +  etc.)y ; 


hence 


5.  =  5  -  (^'+!?^'+. . .) +(«,,+«,.+«,,+eto.,. . .+«.)  J 


-K+w.+  etc.,)-^; 
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8,  =  ^+(w,+«,,+w,+etc., . . . w,)-^— (W.+W.+  . . .)—;  (522) 

^ -'S=^[(w,+w.+w,+etc., . .  .+ie,)-(v,,+v>,+  . .  .)ij.  (523) 

If  this  difference  is  positive  just  before  reaching  zero,  8,  wil] 

be  a  maximnm.     Placing  it  (8,  —  8)  eqaal  to  zero,  and  making  - 

=  n  the  number  of  panels,  we  have 

n(w^  +  w,  +  ...)  =  w,  +  w,  +  w,  +  etc., . . .  w«.  .     (524) 

The  shear  in  any  panel  will  be  a  maximum  when  n  times  the 
load  it  contains  is  equal  to,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  the  entire 
moving  load  on  the  bridge.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
loads  on  the  panel  CD  are  w,  or  w^  and  to^,  or  whether  the  loads 
w,  and  w,,  etc.,  have  passed  the  point  C,  and  w^  and  w^  are  resting 
on  that  panel,  as  it  can  be  shown  by  exactly  a  similar  process  that 
in  this  case  n{w^  +  ^4  •  •  •)  =  ^i  +  ^t  +  *^»  +  ®*c., . . .  w* >  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  immaterial  where  the  head  of  the  moving  load 
may  be;  but  the  value  of  the  shear  will  then  be  the  reaction  dimin- 
ished by  the  sum  of  the  entire  loads  that  have  passed  to  the  left  of 
the  point  C,  and  also  that  portion  of  the  loads  on  the  panel  in 
question  supported  at  the  point  C;  in  symbols, 

^  =  i?  -  (w.  +  w,  +  etc.)  -  (^  +  —  +  etc.).      (525) 

The  relation  in  eq.  (524),  w(?/7,+w, . .  •)=^i+^t+*^t+  ®*^v  ^t 

is  then  general.     As  n  is  a  whole  number,    *     — ^^ — S-^t _ 

w,  +  w, . . . 

must  also  be  a  whole  number.     This  will  rarely  be  the  case;  but 

by  assuming  that  one  of  the  weights  rests  at  a  panel  point,  we  can 

suppose  that  such  a  part  of  it  acts  on  thp  two  panels  adjacent  as 

will  make  the  above  ratio  a  whole  number;  and  as  w',  n",  n'", 

etc.,  do  not  appear  in  equation  (524),  we  can  always  take  one  of  the 

loads  as  resting  on  the  panel  point  at  the  rear  end  of  the  panel  in 

question.  The  value  of  the  shear  can  be  put  in  the  following  form : 

In  eq.  (520) 

\  P  P  P  I 

in  which,  substituting  the  value  of  R  from  equation  (519),  and 
expressing  n',  n",  n'"  in  terms  of  a,  J,  c,  etc.,  which  is  easily 


n9 
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done  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram.  Fig.  330(a),  taken 
from  Fig.  330,  n'  =  a  +  ft  +  y,  n"  =  A  +  y,  n"'  =  y,  y  being  the 
distance  in  the  diagram  between  the  wheel  concentrations  w^  and 
w^\  but  as  these  may  be  any  two  of  the  wheels,  we  may  call  them 
te^m-i  and  w^^.     Making  the  substitutions, 

8  =  j[{tofi  +  {w^  +  w,)ft  +  {w,  +  w,  +  wjc  +  etc., . . . 

+  i^i  +  «^  +  w.)  +  etc.,  w^x\  -  l/p[(w,a  +  («;,+  w,)i 

+  etc., . . .  (w,  +  w,  +  etc., . . .  +  t^«i-i)y ] ; (526) 

t0«i.i  being  the  rear  load  in  the  panel  in  question  and  w^  the  load 
/         \  that  is  placed  at  the  rear  extremity 

/- yj^'    — J        of  the  panel 

''  i         \       "^^™  J  ***•  '^^  position  of  moring  load 

/    I        I         !    \  !         ^  ^^  greatest  bending  moment  is 

*       *P' ^«       *» I^t!« found  by  a  similar  course  of  reason- 


a    \    b    \    y     !         ing  as  in  determining  the  maximum 

'  *  •         shear.    Assuming  n,  loads  in  front 

Fig.  880  (a).  ^j  ^^^  ^^^^  jy^  j,.^^  33^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

distance  of  the  load  w„,  in  front  of  the  point  Z),  Fig.  830,  about 
which  moments  will  be  taken,  the  moment  at  D 

=  M-  RxAD-  [wXa  +  »  +  <?+-  etc.,  +  y,) 

+  w,(J  +  c  +  etc., .  . .  4-  y,)  +  w^{c  +  y,)  +  etc., . . .  +  «^«,)yj. 

Make  ^Z>  =  l^y  and  substituting  value  of  R  from  equation  (519), 
we  have 

M=  -f[^o,a  +  (w,  +  w,) J  +  (w,  +  «r,  +  tD^)c  +  etc., .  • . 

+  K+w,+w,  +  etc., . . .  w^)a;]-w,a-(w, +«'.)* 
-(t«?,+w,+M^,)c-etc., . . .  —  (w,+t^+w,+etc., . . .  Wn,)y,.  (527/ 

If  the  whole  load  moves  forward  by  the  small  quantity  Jo:,  the 
new  moment 

M^  =  M-\'  ~(f^,  +  w^  +  *^«  +  ©*^c., . .  .  w^)Jx 

—  {w^  +  w,  +  w,  +  etc, . .  .  to^^)Jx; 
if,  —  Jr=  /lx\  j(w^  +  t^a  +  ^t  +  etc.,  • . .  w^^x 

-  {fo,  +  w^  +  w,  +  etc., . . .  wjj. 
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ifj— JTmuBt  be  either  positive  or  zero  for  a  maximum.    Hence 

h  _  ^^,  +  ^t  +  ^t  +  etc., . . .  +  w^^^    ^        ^ 
I      w  '\-w^  +  w^  +  etc.,  ...+«'»'*'* 

This  relation  will  rarely  exist  unless  ttf,,  is  supposed  to  rest  at 
a  panel  point  such  as  D;  and  such  a  portion  of  it  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  above  equality  is  supposed  to  rest  in  front  of  D, 
Again,  for  any  condition  of  the  loading  the  greatest  bending  mo- 
ment will  occur  at  that  point  or  section  in  a  beam  or  truss  where 
the  shear  is  zero.  If  the  shear  is  zero  at  D  or  any  other  panel 
point,  then  JR  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  loads  fo^  +  w^  +  w^ 
+  etc.,  •  • .  +  w«,,  and  equation  (528)  then  becomes 

^-. ^ .      ^    ^    ^     (529) 

I      w,  +  w,  +  «^,  +  etc., . . .  w,'     •    •    •    V      ; 

or  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  one  end  of  the  truss  as  the  point  of  maximum  bending  is 
from  the  other  end,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  centres 
of  the  span  is  at  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  given  system  of  loads  and  the  point  of  greatest  bend- 
ing. If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wheel  concentrations  is  found« 
by  the  method  explained  in  paragraphs  858  and  883  to  be  one  fooir 
to  the  right  of  the  centre  of  the  span,  the  point  of  greatest  bending 
will  be  one  foot  to  the  left  of  the  centre.  The  application  of  this. 
principle  will  be  repeatedly  made  in  the  following  pages. 

923.  As  the  above  conditions  of  a  maximum  assume  that  w„^ 
rests  at  a  panel  point  where  the  maximum  bending  exists,  y,  in  eq^ 
(527)  becomes  zero,  and  hence 

Jf=  ^[w,a  +  {w,  +  w,)ft  +  {w,+w^+w,)c  +  etc., . . . 

+  {w,  +  w^  +  w,+  etc., . . .  +  w^)x]  -  w,a  -  {w,  +  w^^l 
-{to,+w^-\-w;)c,  etc., .  .  .  (w,+w,+?(;,+  etc., . .  .  w»,-,)y;  (530> 

y,  as  before,  being  the  distance  between  the  loads  w^^i  and  w^^. 

All  of  the  above  equations  apply  to  any  single  system  of  web 
members  in  which  there  is  one  vertical  and  one  inclined  member 
in  each  panel,  such  as  the  Howe  or  Pratt  trusses,  since  the  panel 
points  are  in  the  same  vertical  line  and  the  moments  are  the  same 
for  both  chords  about  any  panel  point  and,  in  fact,  for  all  members 
except  the  chord  stresses  in  the  loaded  chord,  when  the  web  is 
compoied  of  all  inclined  members.    In  this  case  the  panel  points 
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in  either  chord  are  opposite  the  centre  of  the  panels  in  the  other 
<3hord.  The  general  formulae  applicable  to  any  single  system  of 
-web  bracing  will  be  found  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  Warren  or 
Triangulai'  Truss.  It  will  readily  be  seen  by  examining  equations 
i(526)  and  (530)  that  both  the  shears  and  bending  moments  are 
•expressed  in  terms  of  the  weights  multiplied  by  the  respective  dis- 
tances between  them.  They  differ  only  in  form  from  the  usual 
•expressions  for  shears  and  moments.  The  only  unknown  factors 
are  the  values  of  %  and  y.  The  value  of  x  is  the  distance  from  the 
last  or  rear  load  and  the  nearest  point  of  support  B  on  the  right; 
and  the  value  of  y  is  the  distance  between  the  wheel  concentrations 
w^x-^x  aiid  v\^y  as  w„j  is  usually  at  a  panel  point;  y  is  simply  equal 
to  the  distance  between  two  of  the  wheel  centres,  and  is  therefore 
known,  x  is  easily  found  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  front  wheel 
is  known.  All  loads  are  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  right  and 
move  across  the  span  towards  the  left;  the  terms  front  and  rear 
are  then  understood. 

CONCENTRATED   LOADS  AND   EQUIVALENT  UNIFORM  LOADS. 

924.  Having  seen  the  general  method  of  determining  the 
stresses  in  the  several  members  of  a  truss,  both  in  amount  and 
kind,  under  any  condition  of  loading,  we  will  now  consider  the 
various  assumptions  and  suppositions  made  in  determining  the 
amount  and  distribution  necessary  to  give  the  maximum  stress  of  a 
particular  kind  in  each  and  every  member  of  a  railway  truss. 

AMOUNT  AND   DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  DEAD   LOAD. 

926.  When  the  moving  load  rests  on  the  bottom  chords  and, 
-consequently,  passes  between  the  two  trusses,  the  structure  Js  called 
a  through  bridge.  When  it  rests  on  the  top  chords,  the  entire 
structure  being  beneath  it,  the  structure  is  called  a  deck  bridge. 

926.  Deck  bridges  or  spans,  although  possessing  many  advan- 
tages, will  only  be  discussed  in  a  general  way  in  this  volume,  and 
then  mainly  in  respect  to  these  advantages.  The  essential  prin- 
ciples of  design  and  construction  are  the  same,  and  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  discuss  exhaustively  the  subject  of  bridge  constmction, 
but  only  to  explain  clearly  the  principles  and  their  applications  so 
far  as  they  may  seem  necessary  to  be  understood  by  every  engi- 
neer, many  volumes  having  been  written  on  this  subject;  and  to 
these  the  special  student  in  the  design  and  construction  of  bridges 
is  rof erred. 
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DEAD  LOADS,  OR  THE  WEIGHTS  OF  STRUCTURES, 

927.  The  weight  of  a  bridge,  although  essential  to  be  known  in 
<;alcnlating  the  stresses  in  its  members,  can  only  be  definitely  deter- 
mined after  the  structure  has  been  finally  designed.  The  probable 
weight,  therefore,  has  to  be  assumed,  or  approximately  determined 
by  means  of  some  empirical  formula  based  upon  the  actual  weights 
of  existing  bridges. 

The  dead  load  is  considered  as  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
entire  span,  and  commonly  as  concentrated  at  the  panel  points  of 
the  loaded  chord. 

Clearly  a  portion  of  the  panel  weight  of  dead  load  should  be 
taken  as  acting  at  the  panel  points  of  the  unloaded  chord.  In 
practice  this  division  of  the  load  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
truss  used,  but  will  not  vary  far  from  two  thirds  of  the  panel  weight 
at  the  lower-chord  panel  points  and  one  third  at  the  upper-chord 
panel  points  of  the  truss. 

After  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  load  are  determined, 
the  stresses  can  be  found  by  any  of  the  methods  already  explained  or 
by  those  developed  in  the  following  pages,  that  one  being  adopted 
which  will  give  the  required  degree  of  accuracy  with  the  least  labor. 
But  not  that  one  which  requires  the  least  labor,  as  is  often  done,  re- 
gardless of  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

WEIGHTS  OF  HIGHWAY   BRIDGES. 

928.  The  weight  of  a  highway  bridge  may  be  greater  or  less  than 
that  of  a  railway  bridge  of  the  same  length  of  span.  The  fioor  sys- 
tem of  a  highway  bridge  varies  from  20  to  25  pounds  per  square 
foot  of  surface,  and  from  300  to  500  pounds  per  linear  foot,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  roadway  and  method  of  construction. 

The  following  formulas  give  approximately  the  weight  (see 
Modem  Framed  Structures) : 

For  trusses  and  lateral  system  per  loot  of  length, 

W=z2l  +  B0, (531) 

to  which  must  be  added  the  weight  (300  to  500  lbs.)  of  the  floor 
system. 

The  live  load  on  a  highway  bridge  is  taken  as  anywhere  from  50 
to  120  pounds  per  square  foot  of  fioor  surface,  or  from  800  to  2400 
pounds  per  linear  foot  of  span.  For  specially  heavy  loads,  such  as 
road  engines,  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  to  employ  the  method  of 
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wheel  ooncentratioDB  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  floor-beams^ 
floor-beam  hangers^  etc.  Otherwise  in  highway  bridges  both  dead  and 
live  loads  are  commonly  considered  as  uniformly  distribnted^whether 
covering  the  entire  span,  as  when  determining  maximnm  chord 
stresses,  or  over  a  part  of  the  span  for  maximnm  stresses  in  web- 
members. 

WEIGHTS  OF   RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

929.  Several  formtilffi  have  been  devised  for  calcnlating  the 
weight  of  any  proposed  iron  or  steel  bridge. 

Mr.  Rankine  deduces  a  formula  expressing  the  proportion  of 
weight  of  structure  to  load.  This  formula  requires  the  determina- 
tion of  the  corresponding  quantities  connected  with  a  bridge  of  a 
similar  design  already  in  existence,  which  is  not  always  convenient 
to  obtain;  and  if  it  were  badly  proportioned  a  corresponding  defect 
in  the  proposed  design  would  result.  This  formula  is  therefore  of 
little  practical  value. 

Pegram's  formulaB  for  weight  of  iron  and  steel  stmctuses  are  as 
follows: 

S  =  length  of  span,  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins,  in  feet; 
IF = total  or  shipping  weight  of  iron  or  sted,  in  pounds. 


For  iron  bridges  under  200  feet  span. 


lF=(75  +  ^r 


S  VS; 


(533> 


in  which  a  =   4.5  for  class  D. 


Uniform  train  load  3600  pounds 
per  foot;  two  decapod  engines  and 
train;  equivalent  concentrated  load 
30,000  pounds. 

{Pennsylvania  By.;  uniform  load 
2900  pounds  per  foot,  equivalent 
concentrated  load  25,000  pounds. 
N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  Ry.;  two  80- 
ton  consolidation  engines,  follow- 
ed by  uniform  load  of  2240  pounds 
.  per  foot. 

(Cincinnati  Southern  Ey.;  two  69- 
ton  mogul  engines;  uniform  train 
load  1820  pounds  per  foot 


a=   9.0 


0. 
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For  iron  bridges  oyer  200  feet  span^ 

^={^  +  1^^ <^^^> 

In  which  J  =  100  for  olasa  C,  J  =  80  for  class T,J  =  68  for  class  D. 
For  steel  bridges  over  300  feet  span^ 

w  =  cS*, (535) 

in  which  c  =  6  for  class  C,  6.7  for  class  T,  and  7.1  (about)  for  class 
D.  The  decapod  engine  in  the  above  formulaB,  class  D^  has  135,000 
lbs.  on  five  pairs  of  drivers,  on  a  wheel-base  of  18  feet.  The  Erie 
Bailway  has  adopted  a  still  heavier  decapod  rolling  load  =  161,000 
lbs.  on  the  drivers. 

For  deck  spans  add  10  per  cent.;  for  double-track  spans,  90 per 
^ent.  The  equivalent  concentrated  loads  of  30,000  lbs.  and  25,000 
lbs.  are  supposed  to  be  placed  at  those  points  on  the  uniform  load 
which  will  produce  maximum  stress  in  the  member  under  consider- 
ation; i.e.,  it  is  conceived  to  be  a  single  concentrated  load  rolling  on 
the  uniform  load. 

Such  formulae  with  the  aid  of  experience  will  give  the  proper 
weight  of  the  structure  sufficiently  near  the  actual;  and  if  in  any 
•case  the  assumed  weight  falls  short  of  the  actual  weight,  a  second 
<2alculation,  with  a  weight  somewhat  greater  than  the  first  calculated 
weight,  must  be  made. 

Beferring  to  the  five  methods  of  loading  described  in  the  next 
paragraph,  the  fifth  is  only  used  for  highway  bridges.  For  the 
second  the  equivalent  uniform  load  is  often  used,  and  may  be  that 
which  will  produce  the  same  stresses  in  all  members  as  the  actual 
•concentrated  loads,  if  this  were  possible,  but  it  is  not.  The  equiv- 
^ent  uniform  load  that  will  produce  the  same  chord  stresses  at  the 
-centre  of  the  span  or  at  some  other  point,  say  the  point  one  fourth 
-or  one  third  the  length  of  the  span  from  one  end,  will  give  practi- 
-cally  the  same  chord  stresses  throughout  as  the  concentrated  loads, 
but  the  web  stresses  will  be  appreciably  smaller.  This  method 
would  then  require  a  difterent  equivalent  load  for  chord  stresses 
and  for  web  stresses. 

The  single  rolling  concentrated  load  would  seem  to  provide 
partly  for  this  difficulty. 

Other  engineers  place  the  concentrated  load  in  the  centre  of 
the  span,  and  others  again  at  other  points.  None  of  these  methods. 
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however,  give  as  satisfactory  or  reliable  results  as  the  actual  \?heel 
concentrations,  and  seem  to  have  mainly  the  purpose  of  saving  labor 
where  a  great  many  calculations  and  estimates  have  to  be  made,  and 
are  therefore  useful  and  convenient  for  the  bridge  companies,  but 
are  of  little  value  to  the  ordinary  bridge  engineer,  as  they  are  all 
based  upon  and  derived  from  the  actual  wheel  concentrations. 
The  following  formulsB  are  given  by  Burr  and  Johnson: 
If  ^  =  the  length  of  span  in  feet,  w  =  dead  load  in  pounds  per 
foot  of  length,  then,  approximately, 

«7  =  5Z  +  350  +  400  pounds.  ....     (536) 

5/  +  350  pounds  includes  the  weight  of  the  two  trusses,  the  lateral 
braces  for  both  bottom  and  top  chord,  the  floor-beams,  stringers,  etc., 
or  all  of  the  steel  and  iron  in  the  bridge,  and  400  pounds,  which  in- 
cludes iron  rails,  guard-rails,  cross-ties,  spikes,  and  bolts.  This  lat- 
ter is  capable  of  being  calculated  for  any  particular  dimensions  of 
timber  ties,  guard-rails,  iron  rails,  etc.,  to  be  used.  The  above  for- 
mula  is  for  the  weight  of  a  single-track  through-bridge  of  iron  and 
steel,  pin  connected. 

The  formula  for  the  Howe  truss  bridge  is 

w  =  6.5Z  +  275  +  400  pounds.     .    .    .     (537) 

For  a  double-track  bridge  add  ninety  per  cent.  For  the  load  on. 
each  truss  take  one  half  of  the  above  values  of  w. 


AMOUNT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIVE  LOADS. 

930.  The  almost  universally  accepted  live  load  for  railway 
bridges  is  two  of  the  heaviest  engines  in  use,  coupled  together  and 
followed  by  a  train  load  of  3000  pounds  per  linear  foot  uniformly 
distributed.  The  weights  of  the  engines  are  taken  as  concentrated 
at  the  wheel-bearings.  This  is  called  the  wheel-concentration  system 
It  is  about  equivalent  to  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  4000 
pounds  per  foot  under  engines  and  tenders,  that  is,  for  a  distance  of 
about  103  feet,  and  3000  pounds  per  foot  on  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  length  of  span.  While  this  is  not  the  exact  condition  of 
loading,  it  is  accepted,  being  as  near  to  it  as  is  practicable,  and 
gives  strains  at  least  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  those  which  could 
occur  under  any  but  unusual  conditions. 
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The  labor,  however,  required  in  calculating  the  stresses  has  led 
to  the  substitution  of  several  other  systems,  which  are  claimed  as 
giving  the  same  maximum  stresses,  or  as  conforming  better  to  the 
actual  conditions,  some,  however,  only  being  adopted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  saving  labor.     These  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  concentrated  excess  loads,  placed  50  feet  apart,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  uniform  train  load  for  shears  or  maximum  stresses 
in  the  web  members,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  uniform  load  for 
bending  moments  or  stresses  in  the  chords. 

(2)  A  uniformly  distributed  excess  load  over  the  length  of  two 
engines  and  their  tenders,  that  is,  about  100  feet  in  length,  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  a  uniformly  distributed  load  at  its  front  end,  and 
used  for  calculating  both  shears  and  bending  moments. 

(3)  A  single  concentrated  excess  load ;  which  simply  means  that 
the  span  is  to  be  covered  in  part,  or  wholly,  with  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load,  according  as  shears  or  bending  moments  are  to  be  de- 
termined ;  and  the  single  load  is  to  be  placed  at  that  point  on  the 
uniform  load  that  will  cause  the  maximum  stress,  which  would  be 
at  the  panel  point  in  question  for  both  chord  and  web  stresseff, 
namely,  at  the  head  of  the  uniform  load  for  web  stresses,  and  moved 
from  panel  point  to  panel  point  for  chord  stresses,  the  uniform 
load  extending  over  the  entire  span  for  these  latter  stresses. 

(4)  The  use  of  a  given  uniform  load  in  determining  both  chord 
and  web  stresses,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  train.  The  uniform  load 
that  would  cover  a  given  span  space  is  supported  to  be  concentrated 
on  two  or  four  axles.  This  is  somewhat  like  the  general  method, 
the  actual  wheel  concentrations  being  at  the  middle  of  the  train  in- 
stead of  at  the  head. 

(5)  The  use  of  the  so-called  equivalent  uniform  load. 

All  of  these  systems  are  or  harve  been  used;  but  the  more  con- 
servative engineers  still  require  the  general  or  wheel-concentration 
method,  from  which  the  five  substitute  methods  are  derived,  and 
to  which  it  is  intended  to  approximate.  It  may  be  therefore  regarded 
as  standard. 

981.  Method  of  Equivalent  Uniform  Loads. —  An  equivalent 
uniform  load  is  one  that  will  produce  the  same  maximum  stresses 
in  all  the  members  as  is  caused  by  the  actual  wheel  concentrations. 
No  single  equivalent  uniform  load  can  be  found  that  will  do  this. 
Therefore  that  load  which  comes  nearest  to  doing  so  is  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Equivalent  Uniform  Load. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  consider  that  the  equivalent  uniform  load 
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is  that  which  will  produce  the  same  bending  moment  and  chord 
stress  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  Calling  this  load  per  unit  of 
length  w,  we  know  that  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  the  bend- 
ing moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span  is  a  maximum^  and 

M,:=iwV 537(a) 

It  is  found,  however,  that  a  closer  approximation  is  to  find  the 
bending  moment  for  the  uniform  load  at  the  quarter  point,  that  is, 
half-way  between  the  centre  and  the  end.    Calling  this  iT,  we  have 

MJ  =  IwP  -  ^wV  =  i^iol\  .    .    •    .    637{i) 
and  in  the  two  cases, 

w  =  -^,    and    w  =  -^;    ....    (538) 

which  give  the  equivalent  uniform  loads  per  foot  of  length  under 
the  respective  suppositions,  provided  we  have  already  determined 
the  bending  moments  at  the  centre  and  at  the  quarter  points  when 
the  span  is  loaded  with  the  actual  wheel  loads,  as  these  moments 
must  be  equal  to  M^  and  M/  respectively.  Having  found  w,  we  can 
find  the  moment  at  aHy  joint,  say  the  nth,  when  we  know  the  num- 
ber of  panels  N  and  the  length  of  each  panel  •^.    Since  the  load 

on  each  panel  is  w-^,  the  total  load  =  —    ^    ^ ;  each  reaction 

=  — \r — TT^}  i^  distance  from  •the  nth  joint  is  ^rr,  and  its  mo- 

ment  =  — ^-^J^ — ■  -r?;  th©  number  of  loaded  joints  between  the 
end  of  the  span  and  the  nth  joint  =  n  —  1;  number  of  panels 
=  (n  —  1)^;  load  =  w{n  —  1)^;  the  distance  of  the  resultant 

from  the  nth  joint  is  if^-i^l  its  moment  is 

III* 
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Sence  resultant  moment  at  the  nth  joint,  the  end  joint  being  sero. 

This  is  only  a  general  application  of  eq.  (538)  (see  also  par.  916 
^o  918)  to  finding  the  bending  moment  at  any  point,  using  panel 
loads  and  panel  lengths  instead  of  loads  per  foot  and  actual  lengths 
from  the  end  of  the  span. 

932.  When  the  maximum  shears  and  web  stresses  are  to  be  cal- 
x^nlated  with  the  equivalent  uniform  load,  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
the  head  of  the  load  to  cover  the  longer  segment,  fully  loading  all 
joints  on  one  side  of  the  panel  in  question,  and  all  joints  on  the 
other  side  entirely  unloaded,  as  in  simple  beams. 

Under  these  conditions  and  assumptions  t^e  bending  moments 
and  chord  stresses  will  agree  closely  with  the  results  obtained  by 
the  actual  wheel  loads,  w  being  found  from  eq.  (538)  (see  also  pai*s. 
^19  and  920) ;  as  will  also  the  web  stresses,  provided  *'  the  panel 
length  is  not  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  span.  When  there  are 
more  than  eight  panels,  and  when  the  engine  loading  is  much 
^eater  than  the  train  loading,  the  shears  are  always  too  small.'' 
'(See  "  Modem  Framed  Structures,"  by  J.  B.  Johnson.) 

The  expression  for  the  maximum  shear  in  any  panel  with  the 
equivalent  uniform  load  is,  using  same  notation  as  above,  as  follows: 

'^•=2^^^-"^^-^-"  +  ^) <^^*^> 

Mr.  Johnson  draws  in  substancethe  following  conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  uniform  load  with  a  single  moving  concentrated 
^^oad  gives  better  results  than  the  equivalent  uniform  load.    The 

results  for  chord  stresses  are  the  same  by  the  two  systems. 

(2)  That  the  equivalent  uniform  load  gives  very  much  too  small 
Tesults  for  the  web  system  when  there  are  more  than  eight  panels. 

(3)  That  it  is  safer  and  better  to  compute  the  stresses  and  to 
fix  the  dimensions  of  both  truss  and  plate-girder  simple-span 
i)pidge8  by  employing  the  actual  wheel  loads. 

(4)  That  for  engines  very  much  heavier  than  the  train  loads 
the  actual  wheel  loads  should  be  employed  for  plate-girders,  string- 
MBTS,  floor-beams,  and  hip  verticals. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  comparisons  with  Cooper's  class 
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"  Extra  Heavy  A*'  loading,  which  takes  two  locomotives  coupled 
together,  having  on  each  wheel  of  the  front  track  8000  pounds,  on 
each  wheel  of  the  four  pairs  of  drivers  15,000  pounds,  and  on  each 
wheel  of  the  tender  9000  lbs.,  followed  by  a  uniform  load  of  150O 
pounds  per  foot. 


ART.   LL 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  PRECEDING  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  DESIGNING 
OF  SOME  OF  THE  SIMPLE  TIMBER  TRUSSES. 

933.  Timber  frames,  so-called,  may  be  either  entirely  built  of 
timber,  or  the  connections,  such  as  bolts,  pins,  nails,  straps,  and 
fish-plates,  may  be  ^nd  usually  are  made  of  iron.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  main  tension-rods  are  of  iron,  as  in  the  ordinary  triangu- 
lar, trapezoidal,  and  Howe  truss  bridges,  the  tnisses  are  properly 
called  combined  iron  and  timber  structures;  but  these  will  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  timber  trusses,  as  this  is  the  common  con- 
struction for  both  highway  and  railway  bridges. 

The  following  drawings  show  the  usual  connections  for  timber 
tension  verticals  with  top  and  bottom  chords  of  the  all-timber 
trusses.  These  apply  alike  to  the  triangular,  trapezoidal,  Long,, 
and  Burr  trusses.  The  Burr  truss  is  the  Long  truss,  stiffened  by 
an  arch  rib  of  timber  springing  from  the  abutments  and  bolted  to 
the  members  of  the  simple  truss  at  all  intersections.  This  truss  has 
been  extensively  used  for  long  spans  in  bridges  for  highways. 

The  combination  of  the  truss  and  arched  rib  leads  to  ambiguity 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  loads  and  stresses  on  the  two  sys- 
tems; and  although  it  is  possible  that  one  or  the  other  may  have  to 
carry  the  entire  load,  each  necessarily  stiffens  the  other,  thereby 
providing  a  gi-eater  capacity  for  resisting  the  effects  of  the  load ;  and 
to  this  extent  at  least  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  all  conditious 
and  circumstances  each  system  will  carry  a  certain  portion  of  the 
load. 

In  Figs.  331  are  shown  the  usual  connections  between  the  chonl 
and  web  members. 

In  all  timber  joints,  except  those  for  lengthening  stmts,  and  to 
some  extent  in  these,  there  is  necessarily  a  sacrifice  of  the  areas  and 
strength  of  the  members  connected,  due  to  cutting  daps,  shoulders, 
bolt-holes,  etc.     In  the  figures  the  effective  areas  are  indicated  at  a. 
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In  fignre  (a)  are  shown  an  end  view  and  side  yiew  of  common 
forms  of  joints  for  connectiDg  a  timber  vertical,  when  composed  of 
a  single  stick,  with  the  top  and  bottom  chords  and  inclined  web 
members.  Figure  (d)  shows  the  same;  the  loDg,  inclined  rods  are 
intended  to  give  lateral  stability  to  the  truss.    Figures  {b)  and  {c} 
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are  shown,  respectively,  as  section  and  side  view  of  these  connections,, 
when  the  verticals  are  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  chords  pass- 
ing between  and  shouldered  into  them.  Timber  joints  for  connect- 
ing  two  struts,  a  strut  and  a  tie,  and  two  ties,  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  trusses  given. 


TRIANGULAR  TRUSS  FOR  RAILWAY  AND  HIGHWAY  BRIDGES. 

9S4.  The  clear  width  between  the  trusses  will  be  16  feet;  the 
height  of  the  truss  at  the  centre  will  be  7.0  feet.  A  floor-beam  will 
rest  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  Longitudinal  stringers  will  rest  with 
one  end  on  the  end  supports  and  the  other  on  the  floor-beam.  A 
solid  floor  of  3-inch  oak  plank  will  be  spiked  to  the  stringers  (see 
Fig.  332).  The  moving  load  per  square  foot  varies  from  70  to  100- 
pounds,  and  will  be  taken  in  this  example  at  100  pounds  per  square 
foot.  The  greatest  strain  on  all  the  main  members  will  occur  when 
the  span  is  entirely  loaded.  We  will  suppose  that  five  eighths  of 
the  load  rests  upon  the  centre  floor-beam.  Clear  length  of  span  30^ 
feet  The  total  load  will  then  be  30'  X  100  lbs.  X  16  ft.  =  48,000 
pounds,  and  the  dead  load  645  pounds  per  foot  of  length=30x645 
=  19,350  pounds.  Hence  total  load  =  48,000  +  19,350  =  67,350 
pounds;  load  on  centre  vertical  CD  =  |X  67,350  =  42,095  pounds, 
divided  between  the  two  side  trusses;  load  on  each=21,048  pounds; 
area  required  for  iron  vertical  \IM  =  2.1  square  inches;  one  rod 
If  inch  diameter,  or  two  rods,  each  1^  inch  diameter.    In  the  tri- 
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^ngle  ACDy  CD  =  7.0  feet,  DA 

.^      21048      16.5      ^,^^„ 
j)re88ion  -dC  =  — x —  x  —^  =  34,807  pounds. 


15  feet,  CA  =  16.5  feet.    Com. 
As  these  members 


/ 


should  not  exceed  a  certain  ratio  of  length  to  least  side,  ;i  =  20 
as  a  rule.  Substituting  this  in  the  formula  for  long  columns, 
— - — ^,  we  have  P  =  1923  pounds  as  the  ultimate  resist- 


P  = 


1  + 


250  e^' 


^nce  to  crushing  per  square  inch,  and  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of 
6,  the  safe  unit  of  pressure  will  be  about  320  pounds;  hence  area 
required  for  ^C  and  BC  =  ^ffj^  =  77.5  square  inches.  We  could 
use,  then,  one  piece  8  X  10,  one  piece  9  X  9,  or  two  pieces  4  X  10 
inches,  packed.  For  the  tension  on  the  tie-beam  AB  we  have 
Ai^AA  X  Y  =  22,551  pounds.   For  safe  tensile  strength  1000  pounds 


Fig.  833. 


yer  square  inch  is  allowed.  This  requires  *f^W  =  22.5  square 
inches  for  effective  area;  but  in  fitting  timber  structures  an  allow- 
iance  must  be  made  for  boring  holes,  cutting  shoulders,  loss  of 
■strength  when  two  or  more  pieces  are  to  be  connected  to  transmit 
tensile  stress,  etc.;  and  a  certain  depth  is  required  to  prevent  sag- 
ging or  to  give  the  requisite  stiffness  when  the  unsupported  length 
is  as  much  as  10  to  15  feet.  We  will  then  assume  the  depth  to  be 
10  inches,  and  the  breadth,  for  convenience  of  construction,  should 
be  at  least  as  wide  as  the  strut.  The  bottom  chord,  then,  should  be 
^ne  piece  9  X  10  in.  X  33  feet,  or  two  pieces  4^  X  10  inches.  If 
single-length  pieces  cannot  be  secured,  three  pieces  4^  X  10  inches 
should  be  used,  to  allow  for  loss  of  strength  in  connecting  timbers  to 
bear  a  tensile  strain.  The  floor-beam  is  under  a  bending  action  dae 
to  42,095  pounds,  uniformly  distributed  over  its  length,  16  feet 
-m  Jf7  =  nfbcT,  w  =  i,  If  =  42,095,  /  =  16  X  12  =  192  inches,  n  =  |, 
/=  1500  pounds,  d  =  16  inches,  hence  ft  =  21  inches;  then  floor- 
beam,  two  pieces  lOi  x  16  inches.  As  the  joists  are  spaced  1^  feet 
;apart  and  are  15  feet  long,  each  joist  would  carry  li  X  15  X  100  = 
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2250  ponndsy  assaming  (2  =  12  inches  and  using  the  above  f ormnla^ 
b  =  1.82  inches,  as  the  breadth  of  each  longitudinal  joist.  Th& 
above  calculations  have  been  nmde  on  the  basis  of  a  closely  packed 
crowd,  and  one  of  unusual  weight.  The  extreme  smaller  limit 
allowed  by  some  engineers  is  only  one  half  of  the  above,  or  50  pounds^ 
per  square  foot,  a  fair  average  being  75  pounds.  These  loads  would 
give  materially  smaller  dimensions.  If  such  small  loads  are  used  it 
would  be  better  to  proportion  the  floor-beams  by  using  the  heaviest 
loads  that  could  come  upon  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  might  reach  5 
tons,  or  5000  pounds  on  each  wheel.  Although  highway  bridges  are 
made  for  a  double  roadway,  it  will  rarely  happen — and  there  is  na 
necessity  of  its  ever  happening — that  two  such  heavy  loads  would 
meet  at  the  same  time.  Assuming,  then,  5000  pounds  on  each  wheel,, 
and  the  wheels  6  feet  apart,  the  maximum  bending  moment  would 
be  5000  X  5  X  12  =  ^  X  1000  xbx  (14)".  .*.  ^  =  9.2  inches,  or  a 
floor-beam  10  X  14  inches  for  a  roadway  16  feet  wide;  and  should 
be  used  if  it  is  greater  than  that  required  for  the  assumed  load  per 
square  foot  uniformly  distributed,  and  one  and  one-half  times  the 
above  dimensions  if  it  is  intended  to  allow  the  heavy  loads,  or,  more 

exactly,  10,000 X 7-5000 X 6=^ X"^^^^,^^^^^^'.     .-.  ^=15.0  in.; 

floor-beam,  one  piece  15  X  14  inches,  or  two  pieces  7^  X  14  inches, 
packed,  assuming  two  heavy  wagons  to  pass  directly  in  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  at  the  same  time.  When  two  pieces  for  any  one 
member  are  used  they  should  be  bolted  together,  with  packing- 
blocks  between.  Large  wrought  washers  should  be  used  at  the 
bottom  and  top  of  the  vertical  rods.  The  end  of  the  inclined  strut 
should  rest  against  a  shoulder  cut  in  the  tie  and  about  one  third  to 
one  half  the  depth  of  the  strut,  and,  in  addition,  a  bolt  should  pass 
through  the  strut  and  tie  obliquely.  The  shoulder  should  be  far 
enough  from  the  end  of  the  tie,  so  as  not  to  shear  off  by  the  press- 
ure,  which  is  the  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  the  strut — 
which  in  this  case  is  22,551  pounds.  The  resistance  to  shearing 
along  the  grain  is,  for  oak,  from  752  to  2300  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  for  pine,  from  200  to  600  pounds  per  square  inch,  by  dif- 
ferent authorities.    Assuming  600  pounds,  and  for  safety  150  lbs., 

rr 

/  =  rTKi*  ^  =  distance  of  shoulder  from  end  of  tie-beam  in  inches, 
loU^ 

JST  =  horizontal  thrust  in  pounds,  S  =  breadth  of  tie  in  inches,. 

ff:=z  22,551  pounds,  b  =  9.0  inches;  .*.  /  =  16.7  inches.     Generally^ 

2  feet  should  be  allowed.    Below  is  the  bill  of  material. 
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4  inclined  struts, 

9X9    in.Xl6.5ft.=  446.0ft.B.M. 

2  pieces  for  bottom  chord. 

9X10  "  X33.0  "=  496.0  "      " 

2     *'       "  floor-beam. 

lOiXie  ''  X17.5  «=  490.0  "      ** 

28      «       «  joists, 

2X12  *'  X18.0  "=1008.0  «      " 

2      "       "  guard-rails. 

6X8     "  X30.0  «=  240.0  "      « 

1  piece  for  lateral  stays. 

6X10  «  X22.0  «=  110.0  «      '^ 

2  pieces  for  lateral  struts. 

6X6     '*  X   9.0  "=  54.0     ''      « 

30  pieces  for  flooring  plank. 

3X12  *'  X17.0  "=1530.0  «     " 

2      "       «  wall-plates, 

6X12  «  X17.0  "=  204.0  «     ** 

4578.0  "      « 

Allowing  4  lbs.  per  ft.  B.M.  for  oak,  we  have  4578x4=18,312.0  lbs. 
2  vertical  tension  rods  If  in.  X  8.5  ft.  =      119.0   " 

4  bolts  at  ends  of  struts  1  in.  X  2.0  ft.  =        22.0   " 

2  wrought  washers  1  in.  X  6  in.  sq.  =        20.0   " 

Spikes  for  guard-rails,  floors,  etc.  =      150.0   " 

Total  weight  of  bridge  =18,623.0   ^ 

Weight  per  foot  of  length  =  J-Aftf*  =  621  pounds;  assumed 
weight,  645  pounds,  which  is  on  the  safe  side.  The  entire  struct- 
ure is  assumed  to  be  of  oak  or  southern  pine.  By  using  light  pine 
timber — which  weighs  from  3  to  3^  pounds  per  foot  B.M. — ^for  all 
parts  except  the  flooring  plank,  and  this  of  oak  2  inches  thick,  the 
dead  weight  per  foot  would  not  exceed  400  pounds.  The  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  should  not  exceed  $160. 

The  required  number  of  joists  would  only  be  twenty-two  pieces, 
but  it  is  well  to  double  three  or  four  of  the  joists  near  the  centre, 
as  well  as  near  the  outside,  of  the  roadway  to  support  the  heavy 
concentrated  loads.  Truss  members  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  above  are  often  used,  but  there  is  no  economy  in  so  doing. 
Diagonal  struts  and  rods  should  also  be  used  between  the  bottom 
chords  for  lateral  cross-bracing.  Simple  plank,  spiked  to  the  bot- 
tom chords  diagonally,  is  frequently  used  for  this  purpose  in  ordi- 
nary highway  bridges.  Spans  of  this  length  can  be  undertrnssed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  318  (a)  or  as  in  {h).  Such  struts  are  liable  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  accumulation  of  drift  or  ice,  acted  upon  by  a 
strong  current,  in  times  of  flood. 

The  flooring  plank  is  commonly  only  2  inches  thick ;  sometimes 
two  courses  of  plank  are  used — the  lower  course  only  from  1  to  Ij 
inches  thick,  laid  diagonally :  this  increases  materially  the  lateral 
stiffness  of  the  structure. 
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935.  Timber  Triangular  Truss  for  Railway  Bridges. — AsBum- 
ing  a  locomotive  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  342  (a),  we  can  get  on  a 
30-foot  clear  span  the  front  truck,  15,000  pound;  the  4  pairs  of 
drivers,  96,000  pounds,  and  1  pair  of  wheels  of  the  tender,  15,000 
pounds;  or  120,000  pounds  in  all. 

With  equal  weights  on  the  two  sides  of  the  centre  of  the  span, 
assuming  dead  load  at  800  pounds  per  foot,  or  24,000  pounds  in 
all,  and  taking  f  (120,000  +  24,000)  =  93,750  as  the  load  on  floor- 
beam,  then  on  each  vertical  rod  46,875  pounds,  each  vertical  ten- 

(46875\ 
——^1  =  5.86  square  inches  (Fig.  332),  compression 


sion-rod  CD 


on  inclined  struts  CA  and  CB=^ — ^ —  X  — ^  =  50,312  pounds, 

50312 
requiring  -^^^^r-  =  158  square  inches;  and  for  the  bottom  chord 

^T^  ^  y  ^  looo  ^  ^^'^  ®^"*^®  ^^^^^ 

The  floor-beam  load  is  93,750  on  two  points  4'  8i"  apart,  and 
vreight  of  beam  is  700  pounds;  each  reaction  =  46,875  +  350  = 
47,225  pounds.  With  floor-beam  18  inches  deep  the  required  breadth 
=  15  inches. 

For  the  struts  CA  and  CB,  1  piece  12  x  13.2  inches^  or  2  pieces 
9  X  10  inches.  The  area  of  50.2  square  inches  for  the  bottom 
chord  is  too  small,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  example; 
and,  moreover,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  floor  system  are  so  large,  a 
different  arrangement  of  the  floor-beams  is  advisable,  which  in  turn 
vrill  affect  the  dimensions  of  the  bottom  chord,  as  well  as  those  of 


THLlt 


THKll 


Fig.  883  (a). 

the  stringers.  It  is  better,  then,  to  use  a  series  of  floor-beams,  either 
resting  upon  or  suspended  from  the  bottom  chord.  Suspending  the 
floor-beams  by  means  of  bolts  has  the  advantage  of  economizing  in 
head-room,  but  it  does  not  give  as  steady  or  as  rigid  an  arrange- 
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ment.  Sometimes  the  floor-beams  are  placed  very  close  together^ 
in  which  case  the  rails  can  be  spiked  directly  to  them,  bat  unless 
very  close  the  rail  will  be  too  heavily  strained.  A  better  arrange- 
ment is  to  place  the  floor-beams  3  feet  centres  and  place  stringers 
upon  them.  The  clear  distance  between  the  trasses  is  14  feet.  Fig. 
332  (a)  shows  the  two  positions  of  the  floor-beams.  The  chord  will 
then  be  in  the  condition  of  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  15  feet 
long,  and  loaded  at  intervals  of  3  feet.  It  will  be  safe  to  suppose 
that  the  four  drivers  rest  on  the  half  span  15  feet,  and  that  this 
weight  of  96,000  lbs.  is  equally  distributed  over  the  5  floor-beams  by 
the  stringers,  or  on  each  floor-beam  19,200  lbs.,  and  resting  on 
each  chord  at  the  ends  of  the  floor-beam  9600  lbs.    The  reaction  at 

AorD  will  be  — - —  lbs.,  and  moment  at  centre  of  AD^  Fig.  332, 

48000       — 
will  be  ^-^  X  7.5  -  9600  X  6-9600  X  3  =  93,600  ft.-lbs.;  hence 

93,600  X  12  =  1 1500  X  ft  X  (15)\  ft  =  20  inches,  d  =  15,  hh  =  300 
square  inches,  to  resist  the  bending  moment,  to  which  must  be  added 
50.2  square  inches  to  resist  the  direct  strain,  making  350.2  square 
inches,  or  3  pieces  each  7ix  15.6  inches.  For  the  floor-beams,  each 
may  have  a  pair  of  driving-wheels  to  support  24,000  lbs.,  or  12,000 
lbs.  resting  on  each  wheel  at  a  distance  of  7.0  —  2.5  =  4.5  feet  from 
end  of  floor-beam.  Greatest  moment,  12,000  X  4.5  X  12  =  648,000 
in.-lbs.,  which  would  require  a  10  X  16  in.  beam,  in  which  case  a 
single  string-piece  8x9  inches  for  the  rail  to  rest  upon  would 
answer;  but  this  gives  a  very  large  floor-beam,  and  a  form  of  stringer 
rarely  used.  It  will  therefore  be  found  both  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical to  use  a  stringer  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  distribute  the 
load  of  12,000  lbs.  over  three  or  four  floor-beams.  If  distributed 
over  three  floor-beams,  the  above  moment  would  be  *ay-'^<^= 324,000 
in.-lbs.  =  1 1500  X  ft+  (14)'.  ft  =  6.6  inches;  the  floor-beams  then 
are  14  X  6^  inches.  With  an  unsupported  length  of  stringer  of  (> 
feet,  the  greatest  moment  would  be  xi^ii  x  3  X  12  =  1 1500ft  = 
(12)'.  .•.  ft  =  9  inches.  The  stringers  would  then  be  under  each 
rail  1  piece  9  X  12  inches,  or  two  pieces  4^  X  12  inches.  The  cross- 
ties  in  this  case  need  not  be  over  6x4  inches. 

936.  The  following  is  the  bill  of  material  for  a  single-track  rail- 
road bridge  30  feet  clear  span,  10  feet  high.  The  calculation  to  be 
made  on  this  height.  Triangular  truss.  Clear  distance  between 
trusses,  14  feet. 

4  vertical  truss  rods  5.86  sq.  in.,  each  Iff  inches  diameter;  4 
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end  struts  each  11  X  12  inches  X  18.0  feet,  or  12  pieces  each  4}  X 
10  inches;  2  bottom  chords  each  3  piecep  7i  X  15  inches  X  33  ft.; 
10  floor-beams,  each  1  piece  6^  X  14  inches  X  17.5  ft.;  2  pieces  for 
rest  of  truss  brace  8x8  inches*  X  8  ft. ;  4  string-pieces  each  4^  X  12 
inches  X  33  ft.;  30  cross-ties 4  X  6 inches  X  8 ft.;  4 guard-rails  6  X 
8  inches  X  33  ft. ;  2  pieces  for  lateral  truss  braces  6x6  inches  X 
12  ft.;  4  bolts  for  ends  of  inclined  struts,  li  inches  diameter  2  ft.  9 
inches  long;  20  bolts  for  suspending  floor- beams  from  bottom  chords^ 
I^  inches  diameter,  2  ft.  9  inches  long;  20  bolts  for  fastening  string- 
ers to  floor-beams  f  inch  diameter,  2  ft.  5  inches  long;  60  spikes 
for  cross-ties  i  inch  X  10  inches;  60  bolts  for  guard-rails,  i  inch 
diameter,  12  inches  long.  Wrought  washers  from  ^  to  1  inch  thick^ 
and  from  2  to  6  inches  square,  according  to  size  of  bolt.  For  cross- 
bracing  between  chords,  3  pieces  6x6  inches  X  14  ft.,  and  4  rods  1 
inch  diameter  and  23  ft.  long. 

From  the  above  the  number  of  feet  B.M.  of  timber  can  be  found, 
and  also  weight  of  iron,  as  in  preceding  examples.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  material,  price  of  labor, 
etc.  Allowing  $30  per  1000  feet  B.M.  for  the  timber  and  6  cents  a 
pound  for  the  iron  will  give  a  close  approximation  to  the  cost  of 
the  completed  structure. 

937.  In  the  preceding  examples  we  have  entered  into  much 
detail  in  order  to  show,  first,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  parts  as 
determined  by  the  formula  are  necessarily  greatly  modified  by  the 
practical  requirements  of  construction,  and  how  and  for  what  rea- 
sons these  changes  are  made;  and,  second,  to  show  that  practical 
considerations  require  a  proper  adjustment  in  the  number  and 
arrangements  of  tlie  parts  so  as  to  avoid  heavy,  cumbersome  mem- 
bers in  some  portions  of  the  structure  and  too  light  and  flexible 
members  in  other  portions,  so  that  all  of  the  parts  may  be  pro- 
portioned, not  only  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  structure,, 
but  also  that  they  may  be  conveniently  framed  and  bear  fair  or 
proper  proportion  of  the  loads.  These  matters  are  purely  within  the 
province  of  the  practical  man  and  cannot,  from  their  nature,  be 
provided  for  in  theoretical  dimensions  or  be  embodied  in  formulaB. 
Experience  and  experiment  can  alone  guide  in  these  matters.  This 
is  equally  true  of  small  and  large  bridges,  but  especially  so  of  the 
latter.  The  omission  of  a  seemingly  unimportant  plate,  bolt,  or 
rivet  may  endanger  the  safety  of  an  entire  structure,  no  matter 
how  carefully  and  fully  all  of  the  parts  have  been  proportioned  by 
a  long  and  thorough  calculation;   and,  on  the  other  hand,  unnec- 
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essarily  heavy  members  and  iocreased  number  and  size  of  boltsy 
plates,  and  rivets  may  be  found  necessary  theoretically  which  are 
not  necessary  in  fact,  owing  to  the  failure  of  theory  to  fully  provide 
for  the  proper  correlation  in  number  or  positions  of  the  parts  in 
respect  to  their  mutual  support  and  relief  of  each  other.  And 
it  cannot  be  too  often  stated  or  forcibly  impressed  upon  young 
engineers  especially,  that  any  effort  to  build  bridges  by  purely  theo- 
retical considerations  and  formulas  will  almost  inevitably  end  in 
disastrous  failure.  The  theory  will  fail,  and  so  will  the  structure. 
938.  Taking  now  a  span  of  42  ft.  clear  width  between  trusses 
for  a  highway  bridge  and  14  ft.  for  a  railway  bridge,  divided  into 
three  equal  panels  of  14  ft.  each.  The  left  half  shows  details  for  a 
highway  bridge  and  the  right  for  a  railway  bridge,  and  assuming 
weight  of  truss  at  GOO  lbs.  per  linear  foot  (see  Fig.  333).  For 
the  highway  bridge,  live  load  80  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  depth  of  truss 
10  ft.,  total  live  load  =  16  X  42  X  80  =  53,760  lbs.;  for  the  dead 
load  600X42  =  25,200  lbs.,  aggregate  =  78,960  lbs.  On  each 
of  the  two  trusses  =  39,480  and  on  each  vertical  =  39,480  X  0.367 
=  14,489  lbs.  -Wo^^  =  1-^1  sq.  in.,  or  2  rods  1^  in.  diameter,  for 
CD  and  Cfi^ ,  Fig.  333.    This  load  is  transmitted  to  the  points  C 


For  mghwaj 


ForRanwaj 


:.m  fc^^  ,^ ' -^ 


Fig.  838. 


and  (7,.  The  three  forces  acting. at  this  point  are  the  vertical  load, 
the  stress  in  C(7,  ,and  the  stress  in  the  inclined  piece  ^C  The 
triangle  A  CD  can  then  be  taken  as  the  force  polygon.    The  com- 


pression in  the  horizontal  will  be 


r=fFi^=  14,489x1^  = 

AC  17  2 

20,285  lbs.  The  compression  in  ^(7=  (7=  ^^=  14,489  X  -j^  = 

24,921  lbs.  But  clearly  the  dimensions  obtained  from  the  above 
stresses  would  be  smaller  than  would  be  justified  in  practice,  and 
they  would  not  be  less  than  those  used  in  the  preceding  triangnlar 
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truss,  for  the  reason  there  given.     Usually  one  third  of  39,480  is 
taken  instead  of  0.367  of  39,480  as  the  load  on  the  verticals. 

The  counterbraces  CD'  and  CD  are  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
tortion when  there  is  an  excess  of  load  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
over  that  on  the  other.  In  a  highway  bridge,  if  we  assume  that 
10,000  pounds  is  supported  at  D  by  the  two  trusses,  then  5000  will 
be  carried  by  one  truss  at  D.  Of  this  5000  pounds  two  thirds 
would  be  carried  by  -4(7  to  J,  and  only  one  third  to  A'  by  the 
counter  CD\ 

17  2 

The  stress  on  CD'  =  i  X  5000  X  -r^  =  2867  pounds;  or, allow- 
ing only  250  pounds  per  square  inch,  there  would  be  required  11.5 
square  inches,  or  one  piece  3X4  inches,  and  the  same  for  CD, 
Other  dimensions  can  be  fixed  by  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  triangular  truss. 

939.  Considering  the  right-hand  half  of  Fig.  333  as  the  general 
design  for  a  railway  bridge,  a  uniformly  distributed  load  might  be 
tised  if  we  only  knew  what  it  should  be,  but  we  would  have  to  use 
the  wheel  concentrations  in  order  to  determine  it  unless  we  hap- 
pened to  have  a  table  of  equivalent  loads  handy. 

We  can  apply  eq.  (524),  namely,  n{w^  -f  w,  etc.)  =  w,  +  w',  + 
w^  +  etc.,  w^.  Assuming  that  the  front  truck  has  passed  />,  we 
have  28  feet  from  D  to  A'.  The  four  pairs  of  drivers  cover  14} 
feet,  leaving  13}  feet,  which  will  leave  room  for  the  front  wheels 
of  the  tender,  covering  11.92  feet  (see  Fig.  342  (a) ),  the  rear 
wheels  being  to  the  right  of  A',  As  there  are  three  panels,  n  =  3. 
3  X  15,000  =  45,000  <  4  X  24,000  +  2x  15,000  =  126,000  pounds. 

Moving  the  load  to  the  left  so  that  the  fro;it  pair  of  drivers  has 
passed  the  point  D  sufficiently  far  to  bring  another  pair  of  wheels 
of  the  tender  on  the  bridge,  and  substituting,  we  have  3(15,000  + 
24,000)  =  117,000  <  141,000  total  load,  which  still  does  not  satisfy 
the  condition  of  a  maximum;  but  by  placing  w^  at  D  we  can  con- 
sider 8000  pounds  as  acting  to  the  left  and  16,000  pounds  to  the 
right  of  D:  then  3(15,000  +  24,000  +  8000)  =  141,000,  which  does 
satisfy  the  condition  for  maximum  position  of  loads.  Then,  from 
equa.  (519), 

i?,  =  {to,  X  39.83  + 1^.  X  31.75  +  w,X  26.0  +  w,y  21.5+w,  X  17.0 
+  w,  X  9.92  +  w,  X  5.09  +  w^X  0.26)  -^  42  =  74,680  pounds; 

and  the  shear  at  Z>  =  74,680  —  {w^  +  w^)  =  35,680  pounds.    Or, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  the  maximum  floor-beam  load  will  be  when 
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the  two  adjacent  panels  are  (the  more  nearly)  equally  loaded^ 
which  will  be  when,  as  above,  w,  is  at  Z> ;  then  the  reaction  at  D  will 
be  equal  to  {w^  X  0.17  +  w,  X  8.25  +  tt^,  +  tr,  X  9.5  +  «^,  X  5.0) 
-f- 14  =  40,890  pounds.  As  this  is  the  larger,  we  will  use  it.  Thea 
on  each  vertical  tension-rod  20,445  pounds,  and  compression  oa 
CC  =  20,445  X  H  =  28,623  pounds  =  tension  on^^'.  Compres^ 
sion  on  struts  ^(7  or  A'C  =  20,445  X  ^  =  35,778  pounds.   With 

a  limiting  ratio  of  -r  =  20,  the  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing  per 

square  inch  is  »  =  7— — ; 7;^  =  1923,  and  320  lbs.  with  factor  of 

^  +  ^iv  X  ^^^ 
safety  6  pounds.     Area  of  strut  CC  =  90  square  inches,  or  1  piece 
9  X  10  inches;  and  for  ^Cand  A'C\  1  piece,  10  X  11.2  inches. 

For  bottom  chord,  floor-beams,  stringers,  etc.,  the  same  considera- 
tions should  determine  their  arrangements  and  dimensions  as  in  the 
triangular  truss. 

With  the  condition  of  loading  just  employed,  find  the  reaction  at 
D\  The  difference  between  this  and  that  found  at  D  will  give 
excess  load  at  Z>,  from  which  the  stress  on  the  counters  can  be  found 
as  already  explained.  Assuming  the  load  to  come  in  from  the  left, 
with  the  first  or  second  driver  at  Dy  also  find  the  reactions  at  D 
and  D\  and  compare  this  with  the  one  above  mentioned,  adopting 
the  greater  of  the  two  in  finding  stress  on  counterb races.  The 
subject  of  counterbraces  will  be  fully  discussed  in  other  para- 
graphs. 

940.  Triangular  and  trapezoidal  trusses,  when  made  of  iron, 
are  usually  of  the  deck  kind,  that  is.  Figs.  332  and  333  turned  up- 
side down,  in  which  case  for  the  same  length  of  spans  and  loads  the 
stresses  would  be  the  same  in  amount  but  of  opposite  kind  to  those 
found  in  the  foregoing  examples.  The  tension  members  are  usually 
iron  eye-bars,  the  compression  members  are  usually  channels,  and 
the  connections  are  made  with  pins,  or  all  the  connections  may  be 
riveted.  The  truss  Fig.  333  can  be  converted  into  a  deck-bridge 
as  it  stands  by  extending  the  top  chord  and  supporting  its  ends 
over  the  abutments.  In  this  case  the  stresses  wiU  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  already  found. 

HOWE  TRUSS  BRIDGE. 

941.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  Howe  truss  are  tension  verti- 
cals made  of  iron;  all  other  members,  top  and  bottom  chords,  and 
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diagonal  web  members  are  of  wood.  The  diagonals  are  in  compres- 
sion. 

This  truss  has  been  extensively  used  in  this  country  for  both 
highway  and  railway  bridges  for  spans  up  to  200  feet  in  length, 
^especially  in  those  sections  of  the  country  abounding  in  timber. 
The  framing  and  connection  of  the  members  are  simple,  and  it  can 
be  framed  and  erected  by  any  intelligent  and  skilful  carpenter.  For 
highway  bridges  timber  angle-blocks  are  commonly  used. 

As  the  diagonals  are  in  compression,  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
panels  considerably  shorter  than  in  the  Pratt  truss,  in  which  they 
are  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  truss.  The  struts  are 
therefore  more  nearly  vertical,  and  in  better  positions  to  bear  a  com- 
pressive stress.  In  the  following  skeleton  truss  the  length  of  span 
is  taken  at  114  feet,  depth  of  truss  16  feet. 

It  is  common  to  adjust  the  panel  length  so  that  the  angle  which 
the  inclined  members  make  with  the  vertical  may  be  about  30°;  the 
tan  of  30°  =  0.577.  This  would  give  a  panel  length  =  16  X  0.577 
^=  9.23  ft.     As  the  span  is  114  ft.,  there  will  be  12  panels  of  9.5  ft. 


«^«4    ?5     \% 


7       8       9      10     11 


Fio.  884. 


^ach  =  114.0  ft.  Pig.  334  shows  this  arrangement.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  one  half  the  span,  as  the  corresponding  mem- 
bers in  the  other  half  have  the  same  maximum  stresses.  Length  of 
span  114.0  ft.,  panel  length  =  9.5  ft.,  depth  of  truss  =  16  ft.,  clear 
width  between  trusses  =  12  ft.,  length  of  diagonal  =  18.6  ft.,  sec. 
0.1,  a  =  ^  =  1.16,  tan  0.1,  a  =  ^  =  0.594.  Total  weight  of 
bridge  =  700  lbs.  per  foot,  and  for  each  of  the  two  trusses  350  lbs. 
per  lineal  foot.  Of  this  80  lbs.  X  9.5  =  760  lbs.  per  panel  will  be 
taken  as  concentrated  at  the  upper-chord  panel  points,  and  270  X 
9.5  =  2565  lbs.  at  each  lower-chord  panel  point.  Total  dead  load 
per  panel  =  3325  lbs.,  live  load  per  foot  for  each  truss  =  -^-V^,  and 
per  panel  =  4750  lbs.,  or  a  total  of  8075. 

The  shears  for  chord  stress,  rolling  load  extending  over  entire 
43pan,  are: 
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In  Oa,  1, 2  =  5i  (8075) 44,413  lbs, 

"  ab,  2,  3  =  (5i    +  4i)  X  8075 80,750    " 

"  he,  3,  4  =  (10    +  3^)  X  8075 109,013    " 

"  cd,  4,  5  =  (13^  +  2i)  X  8075 129,200    " 

"(fe,  5,  C=(1G    +  li)  X  8075 141,313    " 

"  ^/,  fg    =(17i+    i)  X  8075 145,350    " 

The  chord  stresses  =  shears  X  tan  of  inclination  =  0.594  =  0.6, 
nearly. 

Compression  1,2  =  tension  Oa  =  44,413  X  0.6  =  26,647  lbs. 
2,  3  =        «       ab  =  80,750  X  0.6  =  48,450    " 

Compression  3, 4  =  tension  be  =  109,013  X  0.60  =  65,407  lbs. 
4,  5  =        "       cd  =  129,200  X  0.60  =  77,520   ** 
"  5,  6  =        "       de  =  141,313  X  0.60  -  84,787    « 

ef=  145,350  X  0.60  =  87,210   " 

Find  now  the  shears  in   the  vertical  and  inclined  members. 
1st.  Due  to  the  dead  load : 

Shear  in  6/  =  2,565  =    2,565  lbs. 

"  "  6«  =  i(2,565)  +    380  =     1,663    " 

"  "  be  =  1,663  +  2,565  =    4,228    " 

«  «  bd  =  4,228  +     760  =    4,988    " 

"  "  4d  =  4,988  +  2,565  =    7,553    " 

"  "  4e  =  7,553  +     760  =    8,313    " 

«  «  3c  =  8,313  +  2,565  =  10,878    « 

"  "  3b  =  10,878  +     760  =  11,638    « 

"  "  2b  =  11,638  +  2,565  =  14,203    " 

"  "  2a  =  14,203  +     760  =  14,963    « 

*'  "  la  =  14,963  +  2,565  =  17,528   « 

"  "  01  =  17,528  +     760  =  18,288    « 

2d.  Due  to  rolling  load : 

Load  at  g  shear  in  7^  =  /?  =  5  X  4750  x  ^y  =  5,938  lbs. 
<c  u  g  «  u  ry-  -  y^  »  5  X  4750  X  ^y  =  5,938  « 
"  "  /  "  "  6/  =  i?  =  6  X  4750  X  1^  =  8,313  " 
"  "  /  "  "  6e  =  ^  =  6  X  4750  X  fif  =  8,313  " 
u  «  'g  «  a  5^  _  ^  _  7  X  4750  X  Vt  =  11»083  " 
"     "  e       "      "  5d  =  i?  =  7  X  4750  X  i^   =  11>^^3   " 
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Load  at  d  shear  in  4d  =  i?  =  8  +  4750  +  H  =  14^50  lbs. 

«  d  «  "  4c  =  i?  =  8  +  4750  +  f^  =  14,250  " 

«  c  «  «  3c  =  i^  =  9  +  4750  +  VV  =  l'^.8I3  " 

**  c  "  "  36  =  72  =  9  +  4750  +  i4  =  l'^>813  '' 

"  6  "  "  26  =  72  =10+  4750  +  1^  =  21,771  « 

<'  6  "  "  2a  =  ^  =10+4750  +  fg»  =  21,771  " 

"  a  "  '*  al  =  i?  =11  +  4750  +  A   =  26,125  " 

«  a  "  "  01  =  72  =11  +  4750  +  ^V   =  26,125  " 

Stress  in  6/  =      tension      =  (2,565  +  8,313) =10,878=  10,878  lbs. 

6e  =  compression  =    (1,663  +  8,313)   Xl.l6=  11,572  " 

be  =      tension      =    (4,228  + 11,083)  =  15,311  " 

bd  =  compression  =    (4,988  +  11,083)  X  1.16=  18,642  " 

id  =      tension       =    (7,553  + 14,250)  =  21,803  " 

4c  =  compression  =    (8,313  +  14,250)  X  1.16=  26,173  '' 

3c  =      tension       =  (10,878  + 17,813)  =  28,691  '' 

3b  =  compression  =  (11,638  + 17,813)  X  1.16=  34,163  " 

2b  =      tension      =  (14,203  +  21,771)-        =  35,974  " 

2a  =  compression  =  (14,963  +  21,771)  X  1.16=  42,611  '' 

la  =      tension       =  (17,528  +  26,125)-        =  43,653  " 

01  =  compression  =  (18,288  +  26,125)  X  1.16=  51,519  '^ 

On  the  counterbrace  7/  or  5/  the  shear  from  the  live  load  is 
5938  lbs. ;  the  shear  on  the  main  brace  6c  or  6^  due  to  the  dead 
load  is  1663  lbs.  These  connterbraces  will  then  be  needed,  and  the 
stress  on  them  will  be  (5938  -  1663)  X  1.16  =  4959  lbs.  If  the  live 
load  is  at  h,  the  shear  in  8g  =  li  =  i  x  4750  X  f/  =  3958  lbs.  in 
Sg  or  4c.  The  dead-load  shear  in  bd  is  4988  lbs.,  which  being  the 
greatest,  these  connterbraces  are  not  required;  but  as  the  above 
shears  are  so  near  equal,  small  braces  are  generally  used,  but  no 
other  panel  towards  either  end  will  need  them.  The  dimensions 
can  now  be  determined:  Maximum  compression  on  top  chord 
87,210  lbs. ;  ^H^^  =  174.4  sq.  in.  4  pieces  4  X  11  inches  of  vary- 
ing lengths  so  as  to  break  joints.  Ends  cut  square  so  as  to^abut 
true  against  each  other.  The  cross-section  uniform  from  end  to 
end. 

Each  end  strut  01,  ^\^  =  172  sq.  in.,  3  pieces  5.25  X  11  in. 
Diagonal  strut  2a,  ^fj^  =  142      " 
"     3ft,  ^Jfp  =  114      « 

"        "     4c,  m^  =    SS      " 

"         **      bd  11* « ^-5.  =     62       " 
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Counterbrace  Ae,  1  pieces  4.0  X    8  " 

ee,  ^m^  =  38.6  sq.  in.,  2      ^  4.0  X    8  " 

5/,  1      «  4.0  X    8" 

Vertical  tension-rod  la,  4MH  =  ^-^^  sq.  in.,  2  rods  m  in.  diam. 

"  2b,  HU*  =  3.6        "        2    "  li 

"    3e?,HBi=2.9        "        2     "  If        « 

«        "  4^,  f  m*  =  2.2        «        2    "  l^V      " 

''  «        "   5e,  IfHi  =  1-54      *'        2    «  1  « 

"   6/,  jifg^f  =  1.1        «        2     «  J        " 

The  determination  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bottom  chord  will 
depend  upon  the  design  of  the  floor  system.  If  floor-beams  rest  at 
intervals  on  the  chord  between  the  panel  points,  it  will  have  to 
sustain  not  only  direct  tension,  but  also  a  bending  strain ;  and  it 
must  be  proportioned  to  resist  both.  If,  however,  floor-beams  rest 
only  at  the  panel  points,  and  longitudinal  joists  are  used,  it  will 
have  to  resist  only  the  direct  strain.  It  is  safe  to  allow  1000  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  tensile  strain,  but  owing  £o  the  difficulty  of  con- 
necting timber  so  as  to  transmit  tension,  the  necessary  cutting  and 
framing  causes  a  waste  of  material  from  one  third  to  one  half;  we 
will  therefore  only  allow  a  unit  strain  of  500  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  bottom  chord  will  then  be  the  same  aiS  that  in  the  case  of 
the  top  chord,  viz.,  4  pieces  4X11  in.,  to  resist  direct  stress. 

To  determine  the  dimensions  of  the  floor-beam,  the  load  may  be 
considered  as  practically  uniformly  distributed  over  its  length,  and 
equal  to  a  panel  weight  of  the  floor  system  and  live  load.  The  floor 
system  will  weigh  about  20  to  25  lbs.  per  square  foot  X  12  =  9.5 
X  25  =  2850  lbs. ;  the  live  load  1000  X  9.5  =  9500,  or  a  total  of 
12,350 lbs.;  centre  moment  i  X  12,350  X  12  X  12  =  222,300  in. -lbs. 
=  iX  1000  X^  X  144  .-.  b  =  9.26,  or  2  floor-beams  each  6  X  12 
inches  at  each  panel  point.  These  can  be  placed  so  close  to  the 
panel  point  that  the  bending  action  on  the  chord  will  be  small,  and 
the  floor-beams,  6  X  12  inches,  will  be  ample.  At  each  panel  point 
hard-wood  angle-blocks  will  be  required  (Figs.  385  (d)  and  (e))  of 
these  forms.  The  top  chord -pieces  must  be  bolted  together  with 
about  J-inch  screw  bolts,  4  bolts  at  every  joint,  and  2  bolts  at  the 
centre  of  each  panel.  Packing-blocks  are  to  be  used  between  the 
chord-pieces,  about  1^-inch  thick,  at  all  bolts. 

In  the  bottom  chord  one  of  the  joints,  either  scarfed  or  with 
flsh-plates,  for  lengthening  ties  must  be  used,  and  additional  bolts 
between  the  joints  as  for  the  top  chord.    The  diagonals  simply  rest 
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against  the  angle-blooks.  The  vertical  rods  pass  between  the  chord- 
pieces  and  through  wrought-plate  iron  washers  1  inch  thick,  4  inches 
wide,  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  top  chord.  The 
screw  end  of  the  rod  should  be  upset,  so  that  the  actual  area  of  the 
rod  may  be  its  effective  area.     Cast  washers  are  commonly  used  for 

^ ^  Tig.  (a). 


Figs.  835. 

the  chord-bolts.  A  bolster-piece  should  be  bolted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottom  chord  at  the  ends,  iS  inches  X  breadth  of  chord  and  5  or 
6  feet  long.  This  rests  directly  on  a  timber  wall-plate  composed  of 
2  pieces  10  or  12  inches  X  12  inches,  and  extending  under  both 
chords,  the  wall-plate  resting  under  masonry. 

Sometimes  the  iron  verticals  are  omitted  and  timber  tension  ver- 
ticals used,  called  king-posts,  the  diagonals  resting  against  a  shoul- 
der cut  on  the  vertical,  and  the  chord -pieces  let  into  daps  cut  in 
the  posts  2  or  more  feet  from  the  ends  and  fastened  by  bolts. 

For  spans'  150  feet  or  more,  arch-ribs  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  regular  truss,  The  ribs  composed  of  two  pieces  6  X  14 
inches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  truss  and  bolted  to  it,  spring  from 
skew-backs  built  in  the  masonry  some  distance  below  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  chord,  and  rising  at  the  centre  above  the  middle  of  the  depth 
of  the  trusses.    This  construction  is  called  the  Burr  Bridge.    In 
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such  a  combination  the  condition  of  the  strains  is  doubtful,  and  th& 
only  safe  plan  is  to  design  the  one  or  the  other  to  carry  the  entire 
load,  the  truss  stiffening  the  arch-rib  or  vice  versa,  and  support- 
ing  such  a  proportion  of  the  load  as  may  rest  upon  it,  when  the 
combined  structure  assumes  a  condition  of  equilibrium.  For  a 
long-span  double- track  bridge  three  trusses  may  be  used,  giving  two 
entirely  separated  roadways.  In  highway  bridges  the  dead  weight 
of  the  structure  is  so  great  that  complications  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  live  load  between  the  trusses,  when  one  roadway  is  loaded 
and  the  other  not  loaded,  need  not  exist.  The  distribution  in  rail- 
way bridges,  however,  is  a  matter  of  importance.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Rankine's  "Civil  Engineering*'  for  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  Howe  Truss  bridge  is  used  to  a  great  extent.  The  bill 
of  material  for  the  above  bridge  can  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
above  determined  stresses.  If  any  member  is  very  long  the  allow- 
able unit  strain  must  be  determined  by  the  equation 

P=  — ^  =  the  ultimate  crushing  load  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 

^^^  ^  \d  °^^®*  ^^^  exceed  about  30  to  40,j 

or  by  the  straight-line  formulae,  equations  (130),  (131),  and  (132), 
par.  313. 

The  details  given  in  figures  335  (a),  (S),  (c),  {d),  and  (e),  and 
336  (a),  could  be  used  also  for  railway  bridges;  but  in  this  case  the 
angle-blocks  should  be  of  iron,  and  of  the  following  designs  (Figs. 
335^  a,  h,  and  c).    For  the  bottom  chord  the  timbers  are  connected 


Fios.  a,  b,  0.  Figs.  d. 

Figs.  8351. 

by  iron  plates  with  projecting  teats  or  ribs  instead  of  wooden  keys 
or  fish-plates,  and  iron  bars  connect  these  across  the  joint,  as  seen 
in  figures  d  and  e.  These  bars  have  sometimes  hook-shaped  ends, 
which  encircle  bolts  or  pins.  With  such  modifications  the  design 
of  a  railway  bridge  is  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  and  with  a  uni- 
formly distributed  load  the  method  of  determining  the  stresses  is 
identical.  The  resultant  stresses  are  very  much  greater,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  dimensions  of  the  various  members.  But,  as  before 
mentioned,  for  railway  bridges  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  best 
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practice  to  consider  the  rolling  load  as  uniform,  and  the  stresses 
should  be  determined  from  the  actual  wheel  weights  or  wheel  con- 
centrations of  the  heavy  types  of  engines  now  in  use.  (See  Fig* 
342  (a).) 

942.  It  is  always  advisable,  when  stresses  are  calculated  as  in 
the  foregoing  examples,  to  check  the  results  obtained  by  successive 
additions.  For  the  end  diagonal  0,  1,  Fig.  334,  the  shear  must  be 
one  half  the  load  on  the  truss,  no  matter  how  it  may  be  distributed ; 
hence  the  total  load  =  114  X  1000  =  114,000  pounds,  and  on  each 
truss  57,000  pounds  due  to  live  load.     Total  dead  load  =  114  X  700 


HALF  PLAN   BOTTOM  CHORD,  AND  LATERAL  BRACINO 


Fia.  3S6  (a). 


PART  PLAN  SHOWING  ONE  PORH  OF  FLOOR  SY8TEII. 


Fig.  836  (b). 

=79,800  pounds,  and  on  each  truss  39,900  pounds.  The  aggregate,. 
57,000+39,900= 96,900  pounds.  Each  reaction  is,  then,  48,225  Ibs^ 
But  it  is  evident  that  one -half  a  panel  weight  rests  directly 
at  the  end  panel  point  0  =  4037  pounds;  hence  the  load  transmit- 
ted through  0,  1  or  its  shear  is  equal  to  48,225—4037  =  44,188  lbs., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  weight  of  0, 1  itself,  taken  at  one  third 
an  upper-chord  panel  load  of  the  dead  load  =  250  pounds,  nearly; 
hence  shear  in  0, 1=44,188+250  =  44,438,  and  compression  in  0,  1 
=  44,438  X  1.16  =  51,548  pounds;  whereas  the  actual  compression 
found  was  51,519  pounds — a  difference  of  only  a  few  pounds.    This 
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is  a  useless  refinement^  and  a  check  agreeing  within  a  few  hundred 
pounds  would  answer  every  purpose;  but  it  is  introduced  here 
merely  to  show  that  the  tabulations  of  the  shears  and  stresses  were 
^accurately  made  for  the  assumed  distribution  of  the  load,  as  it 
oould  hardly  be  possible  for  errors  to  occur  in  any  part  of  the  table, 
which  was  formed  by  a  series  of  additions  commencing  at  the 
<jentre  of  the  span  and  extending  to  the  end  of  the  truss,  making 
«ach  term  depend  upon  those  preceding  it,  if  the  last  term  is  correct 
The  chord  stresses  are  checked  by  taking  moments  with  respect 
to  any  section,  generally  cutting  the  centre  panel.  As  this  involves 
the  reaction  at  the  points  of  support,  we  simply  use,  in  case  of 
uniformly  distributed  loads,  the  general  expression  m  Wi  =  i{wl)l 
=  T  X  d^;  wl  =  entire  load  on  each  truss;  /  =  length  of  span  in 
feet;  T=  tension  in  fg  or  ef,  centre  panels;  and  d  =  depth  of 
of  truss  in  feet.  In  the  present  case  wl  =  96,900  pounds;  /  =  114 
feet;  d  =  16  feet;  then 

i  X  96,000  X  114  =  Tx  16.    Hence  T=  86,302  pounds. 

Referring  to  table  for  horizontal  stresses,  stress  on  ef  =  87,210 
pounds. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  is  easily  accounted  for  by  observing 
that  the  multiplier — that  is,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination 
6  in  Fig.  334 — ^is  taken  at  0.6,  whereas  its  actual  value  is  0.594,  which 
multiplied  by  the  shear  gives  145,350  X  0.594  =  86,338  pounds, 
only  36  pounds  gi'eater  than  the  value  of  T  above.  The  multiplier 
is  only  =  0.59375  exactly,  which  would  make  the  agreement  exact. 
The  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  should  generally  be 
carried  to  three  places  of  decimals.  Making  it  a  little  greater  than 
the  actual  value  errs  on  the  side  of  safety,  and  saves  some  labor,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  made  0.6  in  the  above  example.  This  proves 
the  accuracy  of  the  table  for  chord  stresses.  It  will  be  observed 
that  compression  in  any  panel  in  the  upper  chord  is  equal  to  ten- 
sion in  the  lower-chord  panel  included  between  the  same  pair  of 
parallel  diagonals.  In  the  above  calculation  the  section  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  as  shown  in  Fig%  334,  SS^ ,  cutting  upper-chord  panel 
5.6,  main  diagonal  6e,  and  bottom  chord  ef,  cutting  only  three  act- 
ing members,  as  the  diagonal  5/  being  a  counterbrace  does  not  act 
when  the  load  covers  the  entire  span ;  and  by  taking  the  axis  of 
moments  at  the  panel  point  6,  the  moments  of  the  stresses  become 
IIXO+CxO-Txf6=Txl6,    By  taking  the  section  at 
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any  other  point,  as  S^S^,  and  taking  moments  about  an  axis  at 
point  4,  the  moment  of  the  reaction  at  0  =  48,450  X  38'  =  1,841,- 
100  foot-pounds,  and  the  moment  of  the  load  on  Od  =  32,300  X  19' 
=  613,700  foot-pounds;  hence  T  X  16  =  1,841,100  -  613,700  - 
1,227,400  /.  T  =  76,713  pounds  tension  on  cd,  a  little  less  than  in 
table,  for  the  same  reason  as  given  above. 

The  greatest  stress  on  cA  is  found  when  the  rolling  load  reaches 
the  point  d,  its  reaction  r  at  0  =  14,250  pounds,  and  taking  mo- 
ments about  the  point  d  (Fig.  334),  as  the  moving  load  does  not 
extend  over  the  entire  span,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find  the  reac- 
tions due  to  the  dead  load  and  live  load  separately.  The  reaction 
due  to  the  live  load  being  r  =  14,250,  and  that  due  to  the  dead 
load  on  each  truss  being  one  fourth  of  the  total  load  =  114  X  700 
X  i  =  r  =  19,950  pounds  .-.  E  =  19,950  +  14,250  =  34,200 
pounds.  The  dead  load  oh  the  truss  between  0  and  d  =  ^^  X  3& 
=  13,300  pounds  =  to.  The  remaining  forces  are  the  stress  in 
3.4  =  H,  in  cA  =  0,  and  c.d  =  T.  As  moments  are  taken  with 
respect  to  d,  the  moment  of  Tis  zero.  Lever-arm  oi  H  =  16  feet; 
the  lever  of  cA  is  nd  =  4.c?  sin  6^  =  16  X  0.5  =  8.0'.  Then  the 
equilibrium  of  the  moments  will  be  expressed  by  * 

Rxy-wxy,-Hx  16 -0x8  =  0. 

in  which  all  the  terms  are  unknown.  But  with  the  section  s^s^  at 
any  point  all  of  the  terms  can  be  found  directly  except  C;  hence  (7 
can  be  found.  JI  being  the  compression  in  the  top  chord  panels 
when  the  load  extends  over  more  than  one  half  the  span,  is  not  the 
maximum  chord  stress  as  found,  but  must  be  computed  indepen- 
dently for  each  position  of  the  moving  load.  With  the  load  at  d, 
the  reaction  r  =  14,250  lbs.  is  the  shear  due  to  the  live  load  between 
0  and  d.  Hence  in  each  panel  the  direct  stress,  or  rather  incre- 
ment of  stress,  is  14,250  X  0.6  =  8550  lbs.,  which  is  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  constant  compression  in  0,  1;  2a;  36,  due  to  the 
shear  r ;  the  accumulated  stress  in  3,  4  =  8550  +  8550  +  8550  = 
25,650  lbs.;  the  accumulated  dead-load  stress  in  3,  4  is  13.5  X  3325 
X  0.6  =  26,933  lbs.,  which  is  the  continued  sum  of  the  horizontal 
components  of  the  compressions  in  0.1 ;  2a ;  36,  due  to  dead  load ; 
.-.  compression  H=  25,650  -f  26,933  =  52,583  lbs.  In  the  present 
case  y  =  Od  =  ZS  ft.;  y^  =  bd  =  19  ft.  Substituting  in  equa- 
tion (1), 

34,200  X  38  -  13,300  X  19  -  52,583  X  16  -  C  X  8  =  0. 
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Hence,        Compression  in  4{;  =  (7=  25,697  lbs.; 

"  "  =26,173    " 

In  table  the  apparent  error  arises,  as  in  the  former  cases,  from  W 
heing  about  200  lbs.  less  than  above,  or  13,100  instead  of  13,300, 
which  gives  6'=  26,172  lbs. 

If  we  take  a  section  «,^^,  cutting  the  upper  chord  4,  5,  lower 
chord  cdy  and  the  vertical  4d?,  the  forces  would  be  the  reaction  R] 
the  load  on  0^,  compression  4,  5;  tension  ^d  and  tension  cd  for 
equilibrium  —  R  X  y  +  to  X  y,  —  H  X  16  +  F  x  y,  =  0. 

J*  X  0  =  zero,  as  the  axis  will  be  taken  to  intersect  the  bottom 
chord.  Taking  axis  at  the  point  0,  y  =  0;  ,\  R  X  y  =  0,  y^  =  Od 
=  38  ft.;  .-.  r=  21,190  lbs.,  in  table  21,803  lbs.  With  loads 
extending  over  only  a  part  or  even  the  whole  of  the  spans,  checking 
the  tabulated  stresses  in  diagonals  and  verticals  by  the  method  of 
moments,  as  seen  above,  is  somewhat  tedious.  The  first  method  of 
checking  these  stresses  is  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  (see  par. 
^42.  The  above,  however,  is  introduced  to  show  the  application  of 
.the  method  of  moments. 

• 

IRONTRUSSED  BRIDGES. 
EYE-BARS  AND   PIN-CONNECTIONS. 

943.  In  the  ordinary  truss  bridges  the  tension  members,  whether 
in  the  bottom  chord  or  web  system,  are  usually  made  of  flat  bars 


PON 

Fig.  837. 

ivith  enlarged  heads  in  sets  of  two  or  more,  which  are  connected 
through  holes  or  eyes  in  the  heads  by  a  single  large  pin.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  designing  and  forming  these  heads. 

It  is  found  by  experiment  that  if  d  is  the  depth  of  the  bar,  its 
thickness  t  should  be  between  J  and  ^  d,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pin- 
hole D  =  0.75  to  0.8  d.    The  several  sections  of  the  head  on  radial 
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planes  from  the  centre  of  the  pin-hole  should  have  such  areas  that 
^when  the  eye-bar  is  tested  to  failure,  the  fracture  should  be  as  likely 
to  take  place  in  the  body  of  the  bar  as  on  any  part  of  the  head.  The 
diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole;  a 
variation  of  from  ^  to  jj^  of  an  inch  is,  however,  considered  excel- 
lent workmanship. 

When  the  eyebar  is  strained  the  pin  bears  on  a  surface  of  the 
wall  of  the  hole  of  greater  or  less  extent  near  z,  and  that  portion  of 
the  bar  is  under  direct  compression  and  extension.  Those  portions 
about  XC,  FCy  and  SC  and  corresponding  portions  on  the  other 
half  of  the  head  are  under  direct  tension  and  bending,  at  some 
points,  H,  where  there  is  a  point  of  contraflexure,  and  the  stress  in 
the  direction  of  the  circumferences  changes  from  compression  to 
tension.  Such  is  a  general  statement  of  the  nature  and  direction 
of  the  stresses  developed  in  the  head.  Many  experiments  lead  to 
the  following  proportions  of  the  various  sections  through  the  centre 
of  the  pinhole:  Let  R  =  radius  of  the  pin;  FF^  =  00,  =  OMd^; 
GKLMN  is  a  semi-circumference  described  from  the  point  (7,  (so 
adjusted  that  ZL  =  0.87(/)  with  a  radius  =  i2  +  0.666?;  SD  is  a 
portion  of  the  same  curve  described  from  (7,  as  a  centre  (C(7,  = 
CC^ ;  SB  is  any  curve  of  a  long  radius,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the 
metal  area  near  SC  too  rapidly;  ABQX  is  a  part  of  the  body  of 
the  bar.  To  simplify  this  form  of  head  the  circumference,  or  that 
portion  from  FtoD  through  L,  is  described  from  C  as  a  centre  with 
a  radius  =  ^  +  0.8  (or  0.9)c?,  C  being  the  centre  of  the  pinhole, 
the  portions  FSD  and  QO  formed  as  before.  The  head  should  not 
be  welded  to  the  body  of  the  bar.  The  thickness  of  the  head  is 
%sometimes  made  greater  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  bar.  If  the 
simpler  form  of  head  is  used  FF^  =  00,  should  he  0,Sd.  The  only 
objection  to  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  head  is  the  increase  in 
the  bending  action  on  the  pin,  as  this  bending  action  is  very  great 
under  any  circumstances. 

944.  The  diameter  of  the  pin  is  found  from 

y         32  8    ' 

hence 

,.      32Jf        32Jf  »  /F 

'^=1^  =  3-1W    .••''  =  2-lV7.  .    .    (541) 

y  being  the  modulus  of  rupture.    The  bending  moment  M  depends 
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upon  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  stresses  upon  the  membera 
connected  by  the  pin. 

Pins,  like  rivets,  are  subjected  to  direct  shearing  and  bending^ 
action,  and  moreover  their  diameters  are  determined  by  the  bearing^ 
resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  hole  in  contact  with  them. 

There  will  always  be  suflBcient  resistance  to  shearing  wheu 
either  of  the  other  requirements  are  satisfied. 

But  its  diameter  to  resist  shearing  in  any  case  can  be  foand. 
If/ is  the  coefficient  of  resistance  to  tearing  and  /,  to  shearings 
then/,  =  I/or  0.80/ (nearly).  If  A  and  A^  are  the  areas  of  the 
bars  and  pin    respectively,   then  in  single  shear  fA  =  f^A^  or 

fA        6 
A^  =  •— -  =  —A.   Knowing,  then,  the  area  of  the  bar  acting  on  the 

/i         ^ 
pin  on  either  side,  the  area  of  the  pin  must  be  1.2  times  greater; 
or  if  n  bars  act  in  one  direction  and  m  +  1  in  the  other,  then  there 
would  be  2n  sections  to  be  sheared,  or  total  area  sheared  =  2nA^  = 

271  -— -  =  1.5T08w^  =  -  A  ;   A  being  the  total  area  under  direct 


tension  of  the  bars. 


Eq.  (542)  is  of  small  moment  so  far  as  pins  are  concerned,  but 
is  useful  in  case  of  rivet  diameters.  For  the  proper  diameter  to 
give  sufficient  bearing  surface  on  the  plates  or  bars  the  area  of 
bearing  surface  is  assumed  to  equal  the  diameter  of  rivet  or  pin 
multiplied  by  the  thickness  of  the  bars  or  plates  =  di;  or  if/,  be^ 
the  coefficient  of  bearing  resistance,  then  total  resistance 

R=f,dt (543) 

/  =  1.4/*  for  wrought  iron  and  1.25/ for  steel  in  thin  plates,  and 
for  thick  plates  in  wrought  iron  1.25/ 

Taking  /  for  wrought  iron  at  40,000  lbs.,  and  for  steel  plates 
when  thin  75,000  lbs.  and  when  thick  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
knowing  R  and  /,  and  assuming  either  d  or  t,  the  other  can  be 
found.  The  above  values  f or  /  are  ultimate  values;  the  working 
values  should  be  not  more  than  from  ^  to  J^  of  the  ultimate  resist- 
ances. With  thicker  bars  and  plates  d  would  be  correspondingly 
small.    But  increase  in   thickness  of  bars  increases  greatly  th& 
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bending  action.  Thick  bars  are  then  to  be  avoided.  In  addition 
thick  bai*8  have  a  smaller  ultimate  resistance  than  thinner  ones. 

945.  We  will  now  find  the  bending  moment  M  in  eq.  (541). 
The  eye-bar  and  pin-connection  joint  usually  occur  in  trussed 
bridges,  both  in  the  top  chord  and  bottom  chord.  Fig.  338  (a) 
shows  a  side  view  of  an  ordinary  joint  in  the  bottom  chord  of 
trussed  bridges.  Fig.  338  {b)  shows  horizontal  projection  of  the 
same. 

There  are  several  bars  in  the  adjacent  panels  forming  the  teii- 


BvaA, 


Fig.  338(b). 

sion-bars  of  the  bottom  chord,  and  inclined  or  diagonal  members 
ordinarily  composed  of  two  main  bars  on  one  side  and  of  two 
counter-rods  on  the  other.  These  counters  do  not  act  under  maxi- 
mum conditions  of  stress,  and  will  not  be  considered  as  under  strain, 
but  being  in  position  they  affect  the  lengths  of  the  lever-arms.  Also, 
there  is  a  vertical  member  or  strut,  either  resting  dii'ectly  at  the? 
centre  of  the  pin,  or  at  points  on  either  side  and  equally  distant 
from  the  centre.  It  is  evident,  since  all  members  are  symmetrically 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  pin  centre,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  one  half  of  the  pin,  which  can  then  be  considered  as  a  beam 
fixed  at  centre  of  the  pin  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  vertical,  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  in  either  case  being  the  same.  Sometimes  it 
can  be  seen  by  inspection  that  the  maximum  bending  moment  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  pin-plate  F,  or  centre  of  the  pin.  But  often,  if  not 
generally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  bending  moment  at  sev- 
eral points.  Let  /T,  H,  H  be  the  horizontal  pull  on  the  bottom- 
chord  bars  in  the  panel  to  the  left  of  the  pin,  and  ^,,  H^  that  on 
the  right;  H^  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  in  the  diago- 
nal O  =  T  sin  0,  and  V^  its  vertical  component  =  T  cos  ^  =  F, 
the   compression  on  the  vertical.    Then  the  pulls  to  the  right 
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will  heH„H^,ajii  Tainff;  those  to  the  left,  H,  ff,  and  H.  The 
vertical  stresses  are  tension  =  T  cos  0;  and  F,  compression  in  the 
verticaL  Equilibrium  requires  Tcos  S  =  ^i  =  ^f  and  H  -{-  H  + 
H  =^  11^  +  H^-^-  HJi^TfAii  0).  If  c,  c,,  (?„  c,,  etc.,  be  the  distances 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  bars.  Fig.  338(i),  and 
assuming  that  the  centre  of  pressure  between  any  eye- bar  and  the 
pin  is  at  the  centre  of  thickness  of  the  eye-bar,  which  is  approxi- 
mately true,  we  can  either  find  by  the  principle  of  the  centre  of 
parallel  forces  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  all  of  the  horizontal 
forces  or  the  resultant  couple,  and  thence  the  bending  moment  at 
any  point  of  the  pin,  or  we  can  take  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  tension  on  each  bar  with  respect  to  any  axis,  and 
the  same  for  the  vertical  stresses.  It  will  probably  be  better  to 
find  the  resultants  by  the  first  method  if  the  point  of  greatest  bend- 
ing is  known,  otherwise  use  the  second  method.  By  this  latter 
method  we  have  the  following  moments: 


About  5  =  i/=  J?b; 
'<      ^  =  «  =  H(c  +  c,  +  2c,  +  20 

-/r,((:.  +  c.  +  20;    . 

^      F=''  =ir(c  +  c,  +  2c^  +  2c,  +  3cJ 

-ir.(c.+^.  +  2c.  +  20; 

^<      0  =  "  =^(c+c,  +  2c.  +  2c.  +  3c,  +  3c.) 

-/r,(c.  +  c.  +  2c.  +  2c,  +  20; 

'^       V:=M^H{c  +  c,  +  2c,  +  2c,+  3c.  +  3c,  +  3c.) 
-  H,{c,  H-  C.+2C.  +  2C,  +  2c,  +  2c.) 


.  .  (544) 


The  values  of  c,  c^^c^,  etc.,  are  the  half  suras  of  the  thicknesses 
of  the  adjacent  bars,  increased  by  the  necessary  clearance  between 
them,  which  may  vary  from  ^  to  i  inch.  In  the  above  the  total 
tension  on  each  of  the  bars  on  one  side  of  the  panel  point  is  supposed 
to  be  equal,  and  equal  to  If.  If  they  vary,  the  first  term  in  the  above 
equations  (543)  would  consist  of  two  or  more  separate  expressions. 
For  moments  about  Fwe  would  have,  calling  H,  /T,  H''  the  pulls, 

moment  about  V  =  H(c  +  c^  +  c^  +  c^  +  c^  +  c^  •■\'  c.) 

+  /r(c.  +  c,  +  c,  +  c,  +  c.)  +  IT'ic,  +  c,  +  c.). 
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And  similarly  for  the  second  term: 

Moment  about  F  =  —  H^c^  +  ^,  +  ^,  +  ^4  +  <?»  +  O 
+  ^/(c.  +  c,  +  (?.  +  0. 

Moment  about  F  =  —  H^c^ 

for  the  third  term;  and  the  sum  of  these  terms  would  be  the  result- 
ant moment. 

The  above  forces  being  in  a  horizontal  plane,  their  moments  are 
taken  about  a  vertical  axis.  The  only  vertical  forces  are  the  com- 
pression in  Fand  the  vertical  component  of  the  tension  in  G\  these 
are  equal  and  in  opposite  direction,  and  hence  form  a  couple  whose 
oioment  is  about  F,  Fig.  338(^),  Tcos  ^  (=  F,  =  F)  X  c,  =  i/, ,  and 
is  about  a  horizontal  axis;  hence  the  resultant  moment  in  eq.  (1) 


^M=VM,'  +  M,' (545) 

By  the  first  method,  referring  to  Fig.  338(J),  we  have  three  bars, 
A^  (7,  Ej  under  tension  on  the  left.  Their  resultant  would  be 
If  +  H'  +  H"  if  unequal,  or  3fl'if  equal;  and  two  bars  on  the 
right,  H^  +  H/,  if  equal;  and  the  horizontal  component  H^,  the  re- 
Bultant  of  these,  =  H^  +  H/,  or  2H^  +  H^==  R  also.  Hence  the 
resultant  moment  if^  =  R  X  h  I  being  the  distance  between  the  two 
resultants,  the  moment  of  the  vertical  forces  remaining  as  before, 
M^  and 


Jf=  Vjf,'  +  Jf/, (545a) 

tis  before. 

If  the  other  half  of  the  pin  was  considered,  the  bending  moments 
at  coiTesponding  points  would  have  been  the  same. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  find  the  bending  moments  graphi- 
cally. In  this  case  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  O  is  not  decomposed 
into  its  components. 

As  was  seen  in  Art.  XXII,  par.  203,  a  moment  can  be  represented 
by  a  straight  line  in  position,  magnitude,  and  direction,  the  line 
being  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  couple  in  such  a 
manner  that  looking  along  the  line  towards  the  plane  of  the  couple 
the  moment  of  the  couple  shall  be  right-handed.  In  par.  945,  Figs. 
338  (J)  and  {a)  represent  the  relative  position  of  the  several  members 
-connected  at  a  lower-chord  joint  of  a  Pratt  truss,  and  situated  at  the 
right  of  the  centre  of  the  span.     The  several  stresses  acting  as  in- 
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dicated  by  the  arrows,  as  in  this  case,  the  resultant  tension  of  all  of 
the  horizontal  forces  acts  to  the  left,  and  taking  moments  about  tb& 
foot  of  the  yertical  F,  a  vertical  line  will  represent  the  moment. 
But  in  order  that  the  moment  may  appear  right-handed,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  view  it  from  below ;  then  drawing  a  vertical 
line  to  represent  to  any  scale  the  magnitude  of  the 
B  moment,  and  acting  upwards,  it  will  represent  the 
moment.  The  moment  of  the  tension  in  G  must  be 
taken  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple,  and  this  must  be  viewed  fi-om  above  to  appear 
right-handed  about  an  axis  at  F;  hence  drawing  a  line 
perpendicular  to  (?,  and  to  same  scale  as  the  vertical  line, 
it  will  represent  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  G.  The  moment  of 
the  vertical  stress  Fis  zero;  hence  the  closing  line  of  the  triangle 
BC  will  represent  the  resultant  moment  to  the  same  scale. 

In  figure  339,  CA  represents  moment  of  horizontal  forces,  AB 
moment  of  stress  in  diagonal,  and  CB  resultant  moment. 

946.  For  joints  in  the  upper  chords  of  trusses  the  principle  is 
the  same.    The  pin  there  passes  through  the  webs  of  the  channels  or 
sides  of  the  box  beams  forming  the  chords,  the  verticals  and  diag(K 
nals  being  connected  to  the  pin  between  the  sides  of  the  chord. 
Moments  are  then  found  by  considering  the  pin  as  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  loaded  at  intermediate 
points.     Fig.  340  shows  this  condition.    The  great- 
est bending  moment  would  be  anywhere  between 
the  inside  pieces  a  and  h.     In  this  case  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  find  the  reactions  at  the  supports 
of  the  pin,  as  it  is  symmetrically  loaded  with  equal 
forces  on  each  side  of  the  centre.     If  the  pin 
plates  V  are  outside,  the  diagonals  G  on  the  inside, 
then  the  moments  of  the  horizontal  forces  will  be 
T  sin  6(c  +  c,)  =  M^  and  of  the  vertical  forces  T  cos  i){c  +  c)  — 
v(  =  T cos  e)c  =  T cos  Be,  =  M, ;  .-.  M=  i/Mj+M~\  as  before.    A 
diagram  in  every  way  similar  to  339  will  represent  this  case  graphi- 
cally.  A  horizontal  line  would  represent  the  moment  of  the  stress  on 
the  vertical,  an  inclined  line  perpendicular  to  the  diagonal  would  rep- 
resent its  moment,  and  the  closing  line  BC  the  resultant  moment. 
Often  at  the  upper-chord  joints,  as  in  the  Warren  or  triangular 
truss,  where  two  main  diagonal  members  meet  and  also  a  vertical 
suspend  ing-rod,  and  always  where  the  end  posts  rest  against  the 
top  chord,  there  will  be  two  inclined  members,  one  under  compres- 
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«ion  and  one  under  tension,  with  the  vertical  suspending-rods  or 
bars.  In  these  cases  the  moment  polygon  will  have  four  sides, 
constructed  as  follows:   Fig.  341  shows  a  skeleton  sketch  of  the 


c      6    B 
Fig.  841(6). 

joint  and  Fig.  341  (b)  the  moment  polygon.  The  construction  of 
the  polygon  is  as  follows:  The  moment  of  the  force  a,  Fig.  341,  to 
appear  right-handed  must  be  viewed  from  the  right,  hence  AB, 
Fig.  341(^),  must  act  towards  the  left;  similarly  the  line  BC,  rep- 
resenting the  moment  of  b,  and  also  the  moment  of  the  force  c, 
must  be  viewed  from  below,  and  the  force  lines  CD,  acts  upward. 
Then  AD  will  be  the  resultant  moment,  and  must  act  in  a  direction 
opposed  to  the  other  moments.  If  equilbrium  is  sought  it  must  act 
in  the  same  direction.  The  moment  of  the  horizontal  chord  force 
is  zero.  The  analytical  solution  is  similar  to  that  fully  discussed 
in  the  preceding  cases.  Upper-chord  pins  generally  have  their 
greatest  stress  with  the  web  members,  that  is,  when  the  load  ex- 
tends over  the  longer  segment;  the  lower-chord  pins,  when  the 
load  extends  over  th6  entire  span. 

947.  In  this  article   the   rolling  loads  will   be  taken   as  the 
weights  on  the  wheels — called  concentrated  wheel  weights — of  two 


Fig.  342. 
Type  of  Locomotive. 


Fig.  342(rt). 

heavy  locomotives  coupled  together,  followed  by  a  uniformly  dis- 
tributed load.  The  formulae  used  will  be  found  in  equations  (526) 
and  (530). 

Fig.  342  represents  a  through  all  iron  or  steel  Pratt  truss,  ver- 
ticals in  compression,  diagonals  in  tension.     Length  of  span  = 
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200  feet  centre  to  centre  of  end  pins;  panel  lengths  Oa,  ah,  cd,  eto^ 
=20  feet;  number  of  panel8=10;  depth  of  truss=30  feet  between 
pin  centres.  From  eq.  (536)  w  =  bl  +  350  +  400  =  1750  pounds. 
Assuming  the  weight  of  the  two  trusses  and  lateral  bracing  per  foot 
of  length  at  five  times  the  length  of  span,  expressed  in  pounds,  then 

Weight  of  two  trusses  and  lateral  bracing  =  200  X  5  =  1000  lbs. 
"       "  stringers  and  floor-beams  per  linear  foot     =    350  " 
"       "  cross-ties,  guard-rails,  rails,  spikes,  etc., 

per  linear  foot  =    400   **^ 

Total  dead  weight  per  foot  of  length  of  truss       =  1750   " 

Weight  on  each  truss  per  linear  foot  =  875  pounds.  Assuming  275 
pou  nds  as  acting  on  upper  chord,  we  have,  for  each  upper-panel  point,. 
w^  =  275  X  20  =  5500  pounds  =  one  panel  weight  of  dead  load. 

As  illustrated  in  the  above  diagram,  there  are  96,000  pounds 
concentrated  in  the  space  of  14'  9",  60,000  pounds  on  15'  4",  and 
171,000  pounds  over  54' 3".  It  is  now  generally  specified  that 
the  rolling  load  shall  consist  of  two  such  locomotives  coupled  to- 
gether and  followed  by  a  uniform  load  of  3000  pounds  per  foot. 
It  is  further  evident  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
dead  load  acts  directly  at  one  chord  panel  point;  and  although  we 
cannot  ia  advance  determine  exactly  how  much  load  should  be 
allowed  for  the  two  chords,  we  can  at  least  apjiroximate  it.  The 
use  of  the  wheel  concentrations  is  really  no  more  complicated  than 
that  of  a  uniformly  distributed  load.  In  either  case  it  requires  the 
summation  of  the  reactions  or  shears  of  each  individual  load  or 
part  of  a  load.  It  requires  a  little  more  labor,  perhaps,  but  no  dif- 
ferent principles. 

Lower-chord  fixed  load,  600  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  or  12,000 
pounds  per  panel,  =  w^ ;  total  panel  weight  =  17,500  lbs.  =  fr,-f-tr,; 
length  of  diagonals  =  36.05  feet;  multiplier  of  diagonal  stresses 

=  sec  angle  0,1,  a  =     '      =  1.2;  and  for  horizontal  stresses  =  tan 

angle  0, 1,  a  =  f  J  =  0.66|, — the  rolling  load  to  consist  of  two  con- 
solidation locomotives  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  342  (a),  coupled 
together,  followed  by  a  uniform  load  of  3000  pounds  per  hneal 
foot. 

Recollecting  that  the  stresses  in  the  verticals  are  equal  to  the 
shears,  and  in  the  diagonals  are  the  shears  multiplied  by  1.2,  we 
write  easily  these  stresses,  due  to  the  dead  load : 
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Compression  in  5e  =  to^^    5,500  lbs. 

lenrion         "  4,  =      { j  «%J:->^',^,=,, }     =  lO^OO  « 

Compression  "  id  =  8750  +  5500  =  14,250  *^ 

Tension  "  Zd  =  (14,250  +  12,000)  X  1.2  =  31,500  " 

Compression  "  3c  =  26,250  +  5500  =  31,750  *^ 

Tension  "  2c  =  (31,750  +  12,000)  X  1.2  =  52,500  *^ 

Compression  "  2b  =  43,750  +  5500  =  49,250  " 

Tension  "  lb  =  (49,250  +  12,000)  X  1.2  =  73,500  *' 

«  «  la  =  12,000  =  12,000  *' 

Compression  in  01  =  (61,250  +  12,000  +  5500)  X  1.2  =  94,500  « 

To  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above,  the  stress  in  01  must  be 
eqnal  to  one  half  the  entire  load  on  the  bridge  multiplied  by  1.2,  or 
17,500  X  4i  X  1.2  =  94,500  pounds,  the  same  as  in  the  table. 

The  chord  stress  fn  any  panel  is  the  sum  of  all  of  the  shears 
between  the  end  of  the  truss  and  the  panel  in  question  multiplied 
by  0.66|.  Using  the  above  shears,  we  write  the  chord  stresses 
61,250+12,000+5500  =  78,750;  78,750+  49,250  +  12,000  =  140,000; 
etc. 

Chord  stress  Oa,  ab,  tension  78,750  X  i  =    52,500  lbs. 

*'  1,  2,  compression  140,000  X  S  =    93,333  " 

"  ^>C7,  tension          140,000  X  f  =    93,333  " 

"  2,  3,  compression  183,750  X  f  =  122,500  " 

"  cd,  tension           183,750  X  *  =  122,500  " 

•'  3,  4,  compression  210,000  X  §  =  140,000  " 

"  de,  tension          210,000  X  t  =  140,000  '' 

"  4,  5,  compression  218,750  X  f  =  145,833  " 

To  prove  this  series,  the  shear  in  01  is  4^  panels  weight;  in  1& 
3^,  in  2c  2^,  in  ^d  14,  in  4e  i  panel  weight;  hence  4^^  +  3^  +  2^ 
+  1^  +  :^  =  I2ix  17,500  Xj  =  145,833;  and  similarly  for  any  other 
panel.  The  load  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  concentrated  at 
panel  points. 

948.  To  find  the  shears  for  the  rolling  load  and  the  bending 
moments,  construct  the  following  table  for  use  in  connection  with 
equations  (526)  and  (530).  Column  1  is  the  number  of  the  wheel 
from  the  head  of  the  moving  load.  Column  2  contains  the  con- 
tinned  summation  of  the  wheel  concentrations  and  the  distances 
between  them;  column  3  the  product  of  the  numbers  in  column  2; 
and  column  4  contains  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  3  from 
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Locomotive  Table  LXXV. 


Wl 

1 

tr. 

2 

Wt 

8 

W4 

4 

Wf, 

5 

Wt 

6 

tOl 

7 

Wb 

8 

w» 

9 

Wio 

10 

Wn 

11 

Wi« 

13 

Wi> 

13 

Wn 

14 

Wit 

15 

Wl. 

16 

iOn 

17 

Wit 

18 

15,000X8.08 
89,000X5.75 
63,000X4.50 
87,000X4.50 
111,000X7.08 
126,000X4.83 
141,000X5.67 
156,000X4.83 
171.000x9.00 
186,000X8.08 
210,000X5.75 
284,000x4.50 
258.000X4.50 
282,000x7.08 
297,000X4.88 
312,000X5.67 
327,000X4.83 
842,000X4.00 


121,200 

224,250 

288.500 

891,500 

785,880 

608,580 

799,470 

753,480 

1,539.000 

1,502,880 

1,207,500 

1,058,000 

1,161,000 

1,996.560 

1,434,510 

1,769,040 

1.579.410 

1.868,000 


121,200 
845,450 
628,950 

1,020,450 

1,806,380 

2,414,910 

8,214,380 

8,967,860 

5.506.860 

7,009,740 

8.217.240 

9,270.240 

10.431,240 

12.427,800 

18,862,310 

15,631,350 

17,210.760 

18,578,760 


the  top  down  to,  and  including  the  number  in,  the  same  horizontal 
line  with  the  number  selected  in  column  4,  and  is  the  value  of  that 
part  of  the  positive  parenthesis,  u\a  +  (w^  +  tv^b  +  {u\  +  ii\  +  w^c 
+  etc.,  in  equation  (526),  which  is  as  follows: 

S  =  j[w,a  +  {to,  +  w,)ft,+  {w,  +  u\  +  w;)c 

+  .  . .  {w,  +  w^  +  n^,  +  .  .  .  w^)x']  -  -~UL\a 

P 
+  (w,  +  to,)h  +  .  .  .  {tL\  +  w,+  ...  tv,,..,)yl    (546) 

949.  The  value  of  x  is  easily  determined.  Let  the  load  come  in 
from  the  right  and  move  towards  the  left,  which  is  the  condition 
:always  assumed  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise.  If,  then,  the 
lead  of  the  load  w^  rests  at  k,  we  find  from  column  2  of  the 
table  8.08  +  5.75  +  4.50  =  18.33  feet.  Hence  wheel  v\  will  be  wi 
the  bridge.  As  the  panel  length  is  20  feet,  and  as  a:  is  the  distance 
•of  the  rear  or  last  load  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  bridge  at 
point  10,  wo  have  20  -  18.33  =  1.67  feet  =  x.  Similarly,  if  the 
head  of  the  train  rests  at  h, ,  then  8.08  +  5.75  +  4.50  +  7.08  +  ^*f 
=  34.74  feet;  two  panels  =  40  feet  from  h  to  10;  hence  40  -  34.74 
=  5.26  feet  =  a:,  and  so  on.  These  calculations  will  be  facilitated 
by  forming  a  table,  giving  the  distances  of  each  wheel  from  ^"^ 
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liead  of  the  train,  which  can  be  compared  directly  with  the  length 
of  span  covered  by  the  rolling  load  as  follows : 

Table  LXXVI. 
Distance  from  front  load  w^  = 

Wi  tTa  tTi  ir«  Vi%  tC9  Wf  V>9  t00 

0         8.08'     13.83'    18.33'    22.83'    29.91'    34.74'    40.41'   45.24' 
Second  engine: 

trie  tOii  t^it  tCii  Vfi4  V>it  tOf  Wij  t^is 

-54.24'    62.32'   68.07'    72.57'    77.07'    84.15'    88.98'    94.65'    99.48' 

Head  of  Uuiform  Load. 

103.48' 

From  which  table,  when  w^  or  any  other  load  is  at  a  panel  point, 
we  can  find  at  once  how  many  wheel  concentrations  are  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  distance  of  the  last  load  from  the  right-hand  point 
of  support  10.  For  instance,  if  the  head  of  the  train  is  at/,  from 
/■  to  10  =  4  panels  =  80  feet.  The  next  less  number  is  77.07  feet, 
under  wheel  tv^^,  which  is  the  last  load  on  the  bridge,  and  80 
—  77.07  =  2.93  feet  =  x.  Again,  if  wheel  w,  is  at  h,  from  h  to  10 
=  40  feet;  wheel  2V^  is  13.83  from  u\',  then  45.24  -  13.83  =  31.41 
feet,  and  54.24  —  13.83  =  40.41;  hence  the  last  wheel  on  the  bridge 
is  w^  over  45.24  feet.  If  the  head  of  the  load  is  at  c^  from  c  to  10 
=  7  panels  =  140  feet.  As  the  front  end  of  the  uniform  load  is 
103.48  feet  from  the  head  of  the  train,  there  will  be  140  —  103.48 
=  36.52  feet  of  uniform  load  of  3000  pounds  per  foot  on  the  bridge. 
This  load  acting  through  its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  w^  of  eq.  (546). 
w,_i  being  the  last  wheel  of  the  second  tender,  the  distance  then 
between  Wn.i  and  w^  will  be  (a:  +  4),  a;  being  the  half  length  of 

the  uniform  load,  equal  in  the  above  case  to  —iz—  —  18.26  feet,  and 

then  distance  between  w„.i  and  \o^  =  18.26  +  4  =  22.26  feet;  which 
will  be  the  last  of  the  series  of  distances  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  We  are  now 
prepared  to  determine  the  maximum  shears.  The  condition  for 
maximum  shear  is  shown  by  eq.  (524) : 

n{w^  +  u\  +  etc.)  =  w^  -{-  to^  +  w^  +  .  . .  w^.     .     (547) 

n  =  number  of  panels  =  10  in  this  case,  and  Wn  being  the  last  load 
on  the  bridge.  For  maximum  shear  this  condition  must  be  ful- 
:filled  as  nearly  as  possible. 

950.  Let,  then,  the  rolling  load  come  in  from  the  right,  and  w^ 
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rest  at  k,  distant  from  10  =  1  panel.  We  find  over  18.33  the  wheel 
w,;  then  a;  =  20  -  18.33  =  1.67  feet.  From  Table  LXX  V,  opposite 
w^  in  column  2,  we  find  total  weight  on  bridge  =  87,000  pounds.  It 
now  the  load  w,  has  just  passed  k,  w^  will  be  in  the  panel  kh,  and 
nw^  =  10  X  15,000  =  150,000  >  87,000  by  substituting  in  eq.  (547). 
Therefore  this  position  of  the  load  does  not  produce  maximum 
shear  in  panel  hk  or  in  main  brace  A9;  but  if  we  suppose  that  w^ 
rests  at  panel  point  k,  and  that  8700  pounds  of  this  load  rests  in 
front  or  to  the  left  of  /fc,  then 

n  X  8700  =  87,000  =  w,  +  ?«;,  +  w,  +  ..  .  w.y 

the  total  load  on  the  bridge;  which  satisfies  eq.  (547),  and  is  th& 
position  for  maximum  shear  or  tension  in  Sk,  or  maximum  com- 
pression in  A9.  The  brace  Sk  is  not  used ;  as  will  be  seen  later,  it 
is  not  needed.     If  used  it  would  be  a  counterbrace. 

If  the  load  extends  to  the  panel  point  Zt,  distance  A 10  =  40  feet. 
In  Table  LXXVI  we  find  w,  over  34.74  feet;  then  a;  =  40  -r  34.74 
=  5.26  feet.  Opposite  w,  in  Table  LXXV,  column  2,  total  load 
on  bridge  =  141,000  pounds,  and  mv,  =  10  X  150,000  >  141,000^ 
placing  w^  at  h  and  14,100  pounds  acting  to  the  left  of  h,     Hencft 

10  X  14,100  -  141,000  =  w,-\-w^-\-w^  +  .  ..  w„ 

in  which  w^  =  w^.  This  gives  position  of  load  for  maximum  shear 
and  tension  in  hi,  which  will  be  another  counterbrace  if  needed. 
If  we  place  w^  at  h  (as  with  u\  at  h  wheel  w,  is  so  near  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  as  in  Table  LXXVI  we  find  it  over  the  distance  40.41,  or 
40  -  40.41  =  -  0.41  foot,  to  right  of  point  10),  then  a:  =  40  +  8.0a 
=  48.08  -  45.24  =  2.84  feet,  and  to^  =  w^  over  45.24  is  the  last 
load  on  the  bridge,  w^  is  in  panel  gh.  Hence  10  x  15,000  = 
150,000  <  171,000,  opposite  w^.  Table  LXXV,  but  by  assuming: 
only  2100  pounds  of  w^  to  act  to  left  of  h, 

10(15,000  +  2100)  =  171,000  =  t^,  +  w,  +  w,  +  .  . .  w.. 

Both  of  these  positions  of  the  load  should  be  tested  by  substitution 
in  eq.  (546)  to  see  which  gives  the  greatest  shear.  With  w^  at  h„ 
from  Table  LXXV  we  find  that 

5.75  +  4.50  +  4.50  +  7.08  +  4.83  +  5.67  +  4.83  =  37.16. 

Hence  a;  =  40  -  37.16  =  2.84  feet,  same  as  found  by  Table  LXXVI. 
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If  we  place  w,  at  ^,  glO  =  3  panels  =  60  feet,  w,,  =  w,^ 
a;  =  60  -  54.24  =  4.76  feet,  and  as  10  X  150,000  <  186,000,  it  ia 
clear  that  this  does  not  satisfy  eq.  (547)  within  a  small  limit  of  error. 
Hence  we  must  place  w^  at  g.    Then 

a;  =  60  +  8.08  =  68.08  -  68.07  =  0.01  foot 

Hence  w^^  =  w^  and 

10(15,000  +  8400)  =  234,000  =  w^,  +  w,  +  w,  +  w^{-wj. 

By  assuming  that  8400  pounds  of  w^  acts  to  left  g,  w^  at  g  will  give 
maximum  in  ^6,  a  counterbrace,  and  will  be  needed,  as  will  be 
seen  later.  If  we  place  w^  at  g,  w^^  =  w.,  10(15,000  +  24,000)  = 
390,000  >  258,000  by  too  great  a  difference. 

w,  at  /.  /.lO  =  80  feet,  a;  =  80  +  8.08  -  84.15  =  3.93  feet; 
w,.  =  w.;  10  X  15,000  =  150,000  <  297,000,  10(15,000  -f  14,700) 
=  297,000,  which  satisfies  conditions  for  a  maximum  shear  onfb,  a 
counterbrace,  and  will  certainly  be  needed.  Hence  it  will  be  best 
to  try  w,  at  /.  /lO  =  80  feet,  a;  =  8.08  +  5.75  +  80  =  93.83, 
93.83  -  88.98  =  4.85;  w„  =  w„;  10(15,000  +  24,000)  =  390,000  > 
312,000,  which  is  evidently  very  far  from  satisfying  the  required 
condition,  w^  at/  comes  nearer  the  condition  for  a  maximum  than 
any  other  loading  possible. 

te;,  at  e,  clO  =  100  feet;  z,  =  8.08  +  100  =  108.08,  108.08  - 
103.48  =  4.60  feet  =  length  of  uniform  load  on  the  bridge.    Hence 

A.  A(\ 

X  =  -^  =  2.30  feet,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

uniform  load,  which  is  «;,,  to  the  point  10.  Wheel  «;„  =  w,_i;  dis- 
tance between  w^.i  and  w,  =  a;  -(-  4  =  6.30  feet,  which  is  the  mul- 
tiplier for  the  last  load  in  column  1,  Table  LXXV  (instead  of  4), 
it  being  the  last  term  of  the  series  of  distances  a,  6,  c,  e/,  etc. 
Total  uniform  load  on  the  bridge,  4.60  X  3000  =  138,000  pounds. 
Total  load,  t(7„  +  13,800  =  342,000  +  13,800  =  355,800  pounds; 
10(15,000  +  20,580)  =  355,800  =  w,  +  to^  +  w,  +  etc.  -  n\. 
n\  at  e  gives  then  maximum  shear  and  tension  in  fi4,  which  is  a 
main  brace.  Both  engines,  tenders,  and  part  of  the  uniform  load 
are  on  the  bridge,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  condition  for  a  maximum 
shear  is  independent  of  the  exact  position  of  the  load  resting  on 
the  panel  under  consideration,  hence  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  place  any  one  of  the  wheels  at  a  panel  point,  as  we  can 
increase  or  decrease  the  entire  load  on  the  bridge,  moving  th» 
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whole  load  forward  or  backwards,  still  keeping  the  same  loads  on 
the  panel  in  front  of  the  panel  point  e,  or  any  other  point 
n{w^  +  ^s  +  ^^^')  remaining  constant,  and  the  exact  equality  in 
equation  (547)  thereby  established. 

With  w,  at  d:  dlO  =  6  panels  =  120  feet;  ar,  =  8.08  +  5.75  -j- 
120  =  133.83,  and  133.83  —  103.48  =  30.35  feet  of  uniform  load  on 

the  bridge.    Hence  x  =  — ^ —  =  15.18  feet,«r„  =  fe?,_i,  and  30.35  X 

3000  =  91,050  pounds  of  uniform  load  =  tr.;  distance  between  tr, 

and  w'„_i  =  a:  +  4  =  19.18   feet,  last   multiplier.     Total   load  on 

bridge  =  342,000  +  91,050  =  433,050  pounds;  10(15,000  +  24,000) 

=  390,000  pounds  <  433,050;  but  10(15,000  +  24,000  -f  4305)  = 

433,050  =  «(;,  +  tr,  +  w,  +  ..  .  tr.;  wfi  t  d  gives  maximum  shear 

on  (/3,  another  main  brace. 

ttr,  at  c:  clO  =  140  feet;  rr,  =  8.08  +  5.75+140  =  153.83,  and 

50  35 
153.83  -  103.48  =  50.35  feet,  length  of  uniform  load;  a^  =  -  ;-  = 

25.18'  «;„  =  w^.x\  and  50.35  x  3000  =  151,050 pounds  =  fr,  =  total 
uniform  load.  Entire  moving  load  on  bridge  =  342,000  +  ISlA'jO 
=  493,050  pounds;  10(15,000  +  24,000)  =  390,000  <  493,050;  but 
10(15,000  +  24,000  +  10,305)  =  493,050  =  a^,  +  fr,  +  td?,  +  .  . . 
w,.  This  will  be  maximum  position  for  shear.  Distance  between 
w^.i  and  w^  =  29.18  feet. 

w,  at  6:   610  =  160  feet;  x^  =  160  +  13.83  -  103.48  =  70.35 

feet  uniform   load;    x  =  — '—  =  35.18    feet;    fr„  =  ?r,.i;  «r,  = 

i 

70.35  X  3000  =  211,050  pounds.  Total  load  -  342,000  +  211,050 
=  553,050  pounds  =  10(15,000  +  24,000  +  16,305).  Distance  be- 
tween w^^i  and  w^  =  a:  +  4  =  39.18  feet,  which  is  condition  for 
maximum  shear  and  tension  in  \b. 

w,  at  a:  alO  =  180  feet;  a;,  =  8.08  +  5.75  +  180  -  103.48  = 
90.35  feet  of  uniform  load ;  x  =  45.18,  «;„  =  w..„  w.  =  90.35  X  3000 
=  271,050  pounds.  Total  load  =  613,050  pounds  =  10(15,000  + 
24,000  +  22,305),  condition  for  maximum  shear  and  compression 
in  01.     Distance  between  w^^i  and  w^  =  49.18  feet. 

951.  Recollecting  that  when  the  uniform  load  is  on  the  bridge 
Wn  is  this  load  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  x  its  distance 
from  the  nearest  reaction,  and  that  the  distance  between  ir„_i  and 
7i\  is  =  a;  +  4,  we  can  then  proceed  to  find  the  shears  due  to  the 
rolling  load  in  any  web  member,  as  we  have  already  found  position 
of  load  on  the  bridge  for  maximum  shear.    Substituting  in  eq.  (526), 
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iS  =  j[w,a  +  {w,  +  w,)b  +  {w,  +  w,  +  w,)c  +  ... 
+  {w,  +  w^  +  w^+  ...  +  w,)x\ 
—  -['^i«  +  (^1  +  »^)^  + . . .  +  («^»  +  «^,  + . . .  w'n^-Oy].  J 


(548) 


Since  until  the  load  has  passed  the  point  g,  or  so  long  as  the 
front  load  w^  rests  at  a  panel  point  for  maximum  shear,  there  are 
no  terms  in  front  of  the  panel  point  and  the  negative  part  of  the 
value  of  S  becomes  zero.     Hence 

S  =  -jlw.a  +  (w,  +  u\)b  +  (w^  +  w,  +  w^)c  +  . . 
+  K+w\+...H-fO^] (549) 

With  ta^  at  k  (see  paragraph  950):  x  =  1.67,  w^  =  to^;  then 
«^,  +  ^^\  +  ^^,  +  •  •  •  t(^n(  =  ^O  =  87,000  pounds,  in  Table  LXXV,. 
column  2,  opposite  wheel  w^.    The  first  part  of  the  value  of  S  is 

^^a+{w,  +  w^^b  +  {w,  +«?,  + w,)c+ . . .  (tv,-\-w^  +  •?(?,  +  ...  w^.i)q, 

q  being  the  distance  between  to^^i  ^nd  w„,  or,  in  this  case,  between 
w,  and  w^y  =  4.50  (Table  LXXV);  and  as  the  term  simply  expresses 
the  summation  of  the  moments  up  to  and  including  n\.i  =  ?tf,, 
the  value  of  this  term  is  found  opposite  to^.i  =  w^  in  Table 
LXXV,  column  4,  =  628,950  foot-pounds  =  lo^a  +  {to^  +  w^b  -J- 
(m?j  +  w^  +  w^c  +  etc,    I  =  200  feet.     Substituting  in  eq.  (549), 

S  =  J_[628,950  +  87,000  X  1.67]  -^  2. 

As  the  table  is  constructed  for  the  entire  load  carried  by  both 
trusses,  then  shear  in 

1   /628950   .  87000       ,  ^^\       ,^^^ 
Sk^  —  [^-^^  +  ^-^Xl.G'7)=^m6j>onnd8.    .     (1) 

Table  LXXV  is  calculated  by  using  the  weights  on  a  pair  of 
drivers  and  tender-wheels,  24,000  pounds,  15,000  pounds,  which 
should  be  divided  between  two  trusses.     For  shears  and  stresses  in 

each  truss,  — - — ,  — - — ,  etc.,  should  be  used,  or  the  shears  should 

be  divided  by  2  in  all  cases. 
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w,  at  /*:  X  =  5.26;  w^  =  w,;  w,  +  tr,  +  tr, ...«?,  =  Ul,00O 
pounds  (see  column  2,  Table  LXXV, opposite  w,) ;  w,.i  =  w,.  Hence 
opposite  w„  column  4,  Table  LXXV,  wfi  +  (wt^  +  w^  +  (fr^  +  tr, 
+  w^)c  =  2,414,910  foot-pounds. 

Shear  in  7/,  =  ^SoC"^-  +  ~^  ^  ^•^«)  =  ^«^^  P«°°^    ^^^ 

If  w,  be  placed  at  A,  a;  =  2.84,  w^  =  w„  and  tr,  =  tt^«j-i;  w,  + 
*^«  +  *^$  +  ®*^'*  +  ^^H  =  171,000  pounds  (see  column  2,  Table 
LXXV,  opposite  «?,);  w..i  =  w..  Then  7^,a  +  (fe?,  +  w,)J  + 
<w;,  +  w,  +  wjc  +  etc.,  =  3,967,860  (column  4,  Table  LXXV 
opposite  w^),  and  as  w^  is  in  front  of  the  point  A,  the  negative  term 
in  eq.  (546), 

-  -[w/»  +  (w,  +  «;,) J  +  {w,  +  ic^  +  ...  tr»,.,)y], 

l)ecomes 

-  -(t^n.-i)y  =  "  -(w'.a)  =  -15,000  X  8.08  =  -121,200 

{See  column  4,  Table  LXXV,  opposite  its  wheel,  «?,.)  Then  sub- 
stituting in  eq.  (546),  p  =  20, 

^  =  y[w,a +(«;,  + w,)J+(Wi  +  w, +  w>  +  ... 
+  (ttT,  +  ttt,  +  w,  +  . . .  w^)a;J 

-  -b^fi+  (^^.  +  «^.)* + •  •  •  +  (tt'i + «^. + tt'.  + .  •  •  tt^.-Oy]; 

^        1  [-3967860,  171000^  ^^,"1      1      121200     ^,^^,^  ..^ 

^  =  20oL--^— +-2-^^-^^J-"20><-^=^l^^^»^-    (^) 

As  this  result  is  a  little  greater  than  with  te^,  at  A  (see  (3) ),  the 
maximum  shear  is  secured  with  w^  at  A  (see  (3) ).  Although  8109 
—  7892  =  217  pounds  is  small,  it  shows  the  importance,  in  all  cases 
of  doubt,  as  to  the  maximum  position  of  the  load,  of  trying  seTeral 
positions  of  the  load  to  find  the  actual  maximum  shear. 

For  maximum  shear  in  flr6 :  w,  at  ^;  wr.  =  «t,,;  a;  =  0.01;  fp..i  = 
^nj  «^»i-,=  w,;  a  =  y  =  8.08.  First  positive  term  in  column  4, 
Table  LXXV,   opposite  w^.    Second  term  in  colunm  2,  Table 
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LtXXY,  opposite  te^„.    Negative  term,  column  4,  Table  LXXV, 
opposite  w^  =  121,200;  p  =  20.    Substituting,  eq.  (546), 

.,      1  r8217240  ,  234000^^^,"!      1     121200     ,^^^, ,, 
^=2CroL""^-+-^-^^-^'J-"20--2-=^^^^^^         •     <^) 

For  maximum  shear  in/5:  x  =  3.93;  w^  at/;  w^  =  w,j  Wn~i 
=  ^Vi^y  t(;,n-i  =  w,;  a  =  y  =  8.08.  First  positive  term  opposite 
w^^  in  column  4  =  12,427,800;  second  positive  term  opposite  to^^  in 
column  2  =  297,000;  negative  term  as  above. 

oi.        .     ^        cr        1   r  12427800  .  297000      ^  ^^"l 
Shear  mf6  =  8=  ^^ ^ +  —^—  X  3.93J 

-~.^^  =  30,963  pounds (5) 

For  maximum  shear  in  4e:  x  =  2.30;  w,  at  e.  As  now  the  roll- 
ing load  is  on  the  bridge,  the  total  load  is  t^,-|-w,+w,  +  . . .  +  «^,-i+ 
tr»,  in  which  Wn.i  =  w,,  and  w^  =  total  uniform  load  =  4.60  x  3000 
=  13,800  lbs.  Hence  total  load  =  13,800  +  342,000  (from  column 
2,  Table  LXXV,  opposite  w^,);  but  since  the  distance  between 
w^.i  and  w^  =:  x  +  i,  the  last  term,  column  2,  Table  LXXV,  should 
be  342,000  X  (x  -{•  4).  Then  th«  first  positive  term  in  the  value  of 
JS  would  be  =  17,210,760  +  342,000  X  (a;  +  4)  =  17,210,760  + 
.342,000  X  4  +  342,000  X  x  =  18,578,760  +  342,000  X  2.30(  =  x) 
=  w^a  +  (Wj  +  w^)b  +  (w,  +  w^-\-  w^c  +  . . . .  The  second  positive 
term  =  (342,000  +  13,800)  X  a;  =  (?^,  +  w,  +  . . .  w^.^  +  Wn)x\  then 
to, a  +  (w,  +  w,) J  +  . . .  +  (?r,  +  «;,  +  «r,  +  . . .  f^«.i)g  +  tt'i  +  w, 
+  .  .  .  w,.i  +  w^)x  =  18,578,760  +  342,000  X  2.30+  (342,000  + 
13,800)  X  2.30  =  18,578,760  +  (2  X  342,000  +  13,800)2.3.  Hence 
-when  the  uniform  load  comes  on  the  bridge  take  the  last  number 
in  column  4,  Table  LXXV,  for  the  first  term,  and  add  to  this  for 
the  second  part  of  the  positive  twice  the  sum  of  all  the  engine 
loads  found  in  column  2  opposite  w,.  plus  the  total  uniform  load, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  uniform 
load  from  the  nearest  reaction  (which  is  =  x).  Then  substituting 
in  the  value  of  S  the  negative  term  the  same  as  before,  hence 
with  w,  at  e 

-,,         .     .           1  ri8578760  ,  (2  X  342000)  + 13800  ^  ^  .^H 
Shear  in  4.  =  ^|_— ^—  +  ^ ^ X  2.30j 
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This  is  the  first  main  brace,  and  the  maximum  stress  or  tension  is 
found  by  multiplying  47,434  x  sec  0{  =  1.2).  (See  following 
table.) 

With  w^aX  d:  x  =  15.18;  uniform  load  =  w^  =  91,050  pounds; 
w^_i  =  ^v^^;  Wn,-i  =  ^(^t9  w„j  =  w^.  Apply  the  preceding  rule  for 
positive  terms,  and  noting  that  w^  and  w^  are  both  in  front  or  to 
the  left  of  d,  the  negative  term 

-  [w^a  +  (w^  +  wji  +  ...  +  {uf,  +  w^  +  ...  +  Wft,-i)y] 

becomes 

1,  .    ,       ,       xri         '1  345450 

-  -  -  [^^«  +  (^.  +  t^.)*]  =  -  20  ~2-^ 

found  in  column  4,  Table  LXXV,  opposite  Wn^^i  =  tv^.    We  then 

have 

Qu        •     o^         1  ri8578760  ,   (2  X  342000)  +  91050      ,^  ^^H 

Shear  m  3d  =  —^ ^ +  ^ g" X  ^^'^^J 

1    345450  _..,«.  1.,  ..V 

~"20' — 2 —  =6<,124  1bs.,       (i) 

another  main  brace. 

With  w^  titc:  X  =  25.18  feet;  w^^i  =  tv^^;  w^^.i  =  w^;  w,,  =  fr,; 
uniform  load  w^  =  151,050  pounds.     Hence 

Shear  in  2c  =  ^[^^^  +  il2i^^m+J^050  ^  ,^  ^gj 
-^5.'-^'=  90,377  lbs (8) 

With  u\  at  b:  a:  =  35.18;  ta^_i  =  w^^;  w«,-i  =  ^«5  «'.,  =  *''i' 
uniform  load  u\  =  211,050.     Hence 


ou        •     1  J.         1   ri85T8760   ,   (2  X  342000)  +  211050      ^^  ,.1 
Shear  m  lb  =  ^[—3 +  ^ f^ X  35.18J 

'  =  116,531  lbs (9) 


)L 

I     345450 
20' 


All  of  the  above  shears  produce  compression  in  the  verticals 
and  tension  in  the  diagonals. 

«;,  at  a:  a;  =  45,18;  w^i=  ^v^^;  w»^.l  =  w,;  tr,,  =  «?,;  uniform 
load  w^  =  271,050  pounds.    Hence 
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cu        •     Ai         1   ri8578760 
Shearm01  =  — [_— ^— . 


(2  X  342000)  +  271050 


X  45.18 


G 


1     345450 
20*       2 


=  145,684  lbs (10) 


01  is  under  compression. 

All  the  quantities  substituted  in  the  values  of  S  are  given  ia 
paragraphs  948,  949,  and  950.  The  above  shears  in  the  diagonals 
are  also  the  compressive  stresses  in  the  verticals  that  meet  the^ 
diagonals  at  their  upper  extremities,  due  to  the  rolling  load. 

In  paragraph  947  the  stresses  on  the  diagonals  and  verticals 
have  already  been  found,  due  to  the  dead  load  or  weight  of  the^ 
structure.  These,  then,  combined  by  adding  algebraically  to  the- 
stresses  found  for  the  moving  load,  will  give  the  total  or  ultimate 
stresses.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  shears  in  any  panel 
before  the  head  of  the  moving  load  has  reached  the  centre  have 
been  mentioned  as  if  existing  in  the  structure.  They  are  not 
shown  in  the  end  panels,  but  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the 
centre  panels.  These  shears  produce  or  tend  to  produce  tension 
in  the  diagonals  mentioned,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  compres- 
pression  in  the  main  diagonals  in  the  same  panel,  shown  by  full 
lines,  which  are  under  tension  from  the  dead  load.  As  both  kinds 
of  stresses  cannot  exist  in  the  same  diagonal,  the  resultant  stress 
will  be  the  difference.  This  is  the  principle  upon  which  stresses  in 
counterbraces  are  determined.  The  above  shears  give  the  stresses 
in  the  diagonals  when  multiplied  by  1.2,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of 
the  diagonal  to  its  vertical  reach. 


stresses  due  to  Rolling  Load. 


Tension  in  Sk  =      1,»36  X  12  =      2.823 

"       "  7/i  =      7,892  X  1.2  =      9,470 

"       **  ^  =    17.524  X  1.2  =    21,029 

5/  =     30,968  X  1.2  =    37.156 

Compression  in  5d =    30,968 

Tension  *'  4e  =    47.434  X  1.2  =     56.921 

Corapression  **  id =    47,434 

Tension  '•  8(i  =     67,124  X  1.2  =    80.549 

Compression  "  3tf =    67.124 

Tension  "  2c  =    90.377  X  1.2  =  108,452 

Compression  '*  2b =    90,377 

Tension  "  lb  =  116.531  X  1.2  =  139.887 

•*  Irt =    41. 530* 

Compression  '*  01  =  145,684  X  1.2  =  174,821 


Dead  Load. 

Total. 

(See  par.  947.) 

73,500 

52,500 

81,500 

10.500 

26,65^ 

6,500 

36,46a 

10,500 

67,421 

14,250 

61,684 

81,600 

112,049 

81.750 

98,874 

62,600 

160,953 

49.250 

189.62T 

73,500 

218  83T 

12.000 

53,530 

94,500 

269.821 

*  Found  on  next  page. 
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The  tension  on  Tertical  la  due  to  rolling  load  is  foand  as  in 
case  of  the  greatest  floor-beam  reaction,  that  is,  it  is  greatest  when 
the  loads  on  oa  and  ab  are  equal,  or  most  nearly  so,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing diagram.    Placing  wheel  w^  at  a,  there  is  63,000  pounds  on  oa 


ShmMd 

I -f  5-75+4^  O  4^+-7.08-A4.854«J8iy 


IVi^  8.08  ^^V75+4^  O  4^H^7.08-A4.854«J»ij 

Fig.  848. 

and  54,000  on  ab,  the  equality  being  satisfied  by  dividing  w^  at  a. 
For  one  truss  the  loads  are  to  be  divided  by  2;  then,  for  the  reac- 
tion of  all  the  loads  at  a, 

_  24000      15000  X  1.67  +  24000(9.75  +  15.50  +  15.52) 

^  "■       2     "*■  2  X  20 


15000(8.42  +  3.59)^ 


2X20 

The  dead-load  stress  in  la  =  12,000  pounds;  .*.  total  tension  la  = 
53,530  pounds,  as  above.  The  main  diagonals  get  maximum  stress 
-when  more  than  one  half  the  span  is  loaded.  The  object  of  plac- 
ing the  rolling  load  at  the  points  /fc.  A,  ^r,  and  /  is  to  determine 
whether  a  counterbrace  is  needed,  and  the  stress  on  it.  The 
counter  brace  is  not  needed  if  the  dead  stress  on  the  main  brace  in 
any  panel  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  stress  in  the  same  panel 
irom  the  live  load  covering  the  shorter  segment.  Evidently  Sk 
;and  6^  and  7A  are  not  needed,  but  6^  had  better  be  introduced, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  5/,  on  the  contrary,  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  stress  is  the  difference  between  that  due  to  the  dead 
;and  live  loads,  and  the  latter  is  the  greatest,  the  difference  being 
"26,656  pounds.  These  members  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
Tig,  342,  paragraph  947,  5/ and  5d. 

962.  To  determine  the  chord  stresses  we  use  equation  (530),  in 
connection  with  the  table  of  locomotive  loads  and  moments. 
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From  equation  (530), 

M  =  j{w,a  +  (w,  +  wJJ  +  (w,  +  w,  +  w,)c  +  . . . 

+  (w,  +  tr,  +  w,  +  .  .  .  w.)a:]  -  w,a  -  (w,  +  m;J6      ^      ^ 

?r.,  _,  being  the  loads  in  front  of  the  panel  point  at  which  moments 
are  taken  and  y  the  distance  between  the  wheel  concentrations 
!£?«,  ,  and  W.J.  The  values  of  x  and  y  are  to  be  found  for  each  panel. 
The  position  of  the  moving  load  for  maximum  bending  moment 
is   expressed   by  the  relation  given,  equation  (528),  as  follows: 

7  =  --^^t — ^-r-       .   '  '     .  -  "S  h  being  the  distance  to  the  rear 

-extremity  of  the  panel  in  question  from  the  left-hand  support. 
When  the  load  comes  in  from  the  right,  the  rear  extremity  of  a 
panel  is  that  end  nearest  the  centre  of  the  span.    Instead  of 

expressing  y  in  feet,  it  saves  labor  to  express  them  in  the  number 

of  panels.     In  this  example  Z  =  10;  /,  is  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  panels.     For 

panel  stress  in  4,  5;  upper  chord  /,  =  5;  i  =  10.     Placing  w,^  =  w,, 

at  e,  we  have  w,  +  w^,  -f  w,  +  .  .  .  +  tt^„  =  282,000  pounds,  from 

column  2  of  Table  LXXV,  opposite  wheel  w,^;  the  length  of  the 

uniform  load  on  the  bridge  will  be  =  100  —  (7.08  +  4,83  +  5.67 

+  4.83  +  4.00)  =  73.59  feet;  hence  3000  X  73.59  =  220,770  pounds; 

total  load  on  the  bridge  =  w,  +t^,  +  ^i  +  •  .  .  +  «^»  =  342,000  + 

220,770  =  562,770  pounds.      Substituting  in  eq.  (528),  ^^  =  ^  = 

iflHS^  =  I,  nearly,  which  fulfils  the  required  condition  for  maxi- 

•  73.59 

mum  bending  action,  x  =  -^ —  =  36.8  feet,    y  is  the  distance 

between  wheel  concentrations  w„=  w,,-i  and  tr,^=  w.,=  4.50  feet. 
Then,  substituting  in  eq.  (550),  first  term  =  18,578,760,  column  4  of 
Table  LXXV,  second  term  =  2  x  342,000  +  220,770.  The  nega- 
tive  term  is  found  in  column  4,  opposite  w„_,  =  w„  =  10,431,240. 
Hence,  dividing  by  2, 

,.       5  ri8578760  ,    /2  X  342000   ,  220770\       ^^  r[ 
^  =  161—2—  +  (—2 +  -2-)  >^^  ^^-^J 

-  ^^^^^  =  7,752,862  foot-pounds. (I) 
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For  upper  3,  4:  /,  =  4,  /  =  10;  My„=tt;,j  at  d;  then  «P,  +  i>P,+  f^t 
+  .  . .  +w.,  =  258,000.  Length  of  uniform  load  =  120— (4.50  + 
7.08  +  4.83  +  5.67  +  4.83  +  4.00)  =  120  -  30.91  =  89.09  feet 
(d  being  120  feet  from  point  10  or  i?,).  Uniform  load  =  3000  x 
89.09  =  267,270  pounds;  «?,  +  w,  +  wr,  +  .  .  .  tr.  ;=  342,000  -f 
267,270  =  609,270  pounds.  -jV  =  HHU  =  A>  nearly,  by  eq.  (528). 
Uence  to^^  at  d  gives  maximum  moment  panel  3,  4. 

,,       4ri8578760  .    /2  X  342000  ,  267270\       ,^  ,  H 

•*•  ^=  roL — 2  —  +  V — 2 — + -~2-j  ^  ^^-^^J 

0070040 

For  upper  chord  2,  3:  ^,  =  3;  I  =  10;  w„  =  ?r,,  at  c.  Then 
«7j  =  f(;^  -|-  w;,  +  .  .  .  +  w,,  =  186,000  pounds;  length  of  uniform 
load  =  140  -  49.24  =  90.76 ;  x  =  45.38  feet.  Uniform  load  =  3000 
X  90.76  =  272,280  pounds;  u\  +  w^  + w^+  .  . .  +w.  =  342,000 
+  272,280  =  614,280  pounds.     Ilence 


3  ri8578760   .    /2  X  342000  .  272280\       ,,  ^ri 
ioL  — —  +  (—2 +  -2-  )  X  ^^-^^J 

=  6,542,782  foot-pounds, (3) 


5506860 


Upper  chord  1,  2:  /,  =  2;  /  =  10;  ta^  =  w,,  at  b;  w^  +  w^  +  w, 
+  .  .  .  -f  M?^,  =  126,000.  Length  of  uniform  load  160  -  73.57 
=  86.43 ;  X  =  43.22  feet.  Uniform  load  3000  X  86.43  =  259,290 
pounds;  ta^  +  w,  +  «;,  +  ...  w,  =  342,000  +  259,290  =  601,290 
pounds.     Hence 

,^       2  ri8578760  .   /2  X  342000      259290\       ,„  ^^H 
^  =  loL  -2—  +  (—2 +  -H  X  ^^-^^J 

1806330  ^  5  Q31  g^Q  foot-pounds (4) 

We  can  now  find  the  chord  stresses.    In  lower  chord  oa,  ab,  hk, 

Oa      20       2 

X:10,  multiply  the  shear  in  01  by  t-  =  tt;;  =  ■^. 

^  '^  -^  la      30       3 

Tension  due  to  rolling  load  =  145,984  X  f  =  97,123  pounds. 

For  the  stresses  in  the  other  panels  divide  the  moments  just 

found  by  the  depth  of  the  truss  =  30  feet.^ 
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Compression,  4,  5;  5,  6  =  ^^f^  =  258,428.70  lbs. 

3,  4;  6,  7  =  ^^5^41  =  251,881.60  " 
Tension,  de,  ef       =  ^V"  =  251,881.60  " 

Compression,  2,  3;  7,  8  =  ^^Ve^^  =  218,092.73  ** 
Tension,  cd,fg  =  ^^^^  =  218,092.73  " 
Compression,  1,  2;  8,  9  =  ^^^^  =  167,720.33  " 
Tension,         be,  gh       =  -fi^V/"^  =  167,720.33  « 

To  the  above  add  the  stresses  due  to  the  dead  load  (see  par.  947) : 

Max.  compression,  4,  5;  5,  6  =  258,429  +  145,833  =  404,262  lbs. 
3,  4;  6,  7  =  251,882  +  140,000  =  391,882   " 
"      Ifension,  de,  ef       =  251,882  +  140,000  =  391,882   " 

''     compression,  2,  3;  7,  8  =  218,093  +  122,500  =  340,593  " 
"     tension,  ed,fg       =  218,093  +  122,500  =  340,593  " 

''     compression,  1,  2;  8,  9  =  167,720  +    93,333  =  261,053  " 
"      tension,  he,  gh        =  167,720  +    93,333  =  261,053   " 

"  "  Otty  ah       =    97,123  +    52,500  =  149,623   " 

963.  This  completes  the  stresses,  except  for  the  lateral  or  wind 

hracing,  the  object  of  which  is  to  so  connect  the  two  trusses  that 

they  may  act  together  in  resisting  the  bending  action  of  the  wind 

on  the  trusses,  as  well  as  on  the  exposed  surface  of  a  train  on  the 

bridge,  and  to  prevent  the  bodily  overturning  of  one  truss.    This 

construction  then  gives  two  horizontal  frames  or  trusses  acted  upon 

by  a  supposed  horizontal  force,  distributed  to  a  greater  or  less 

extent  uniformly  over  an  area,  for  plate-girders  or  enclosed  trusses, 

equal  to  the  length  of  the  span  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the 

truss.     In  this  case  the  centre  bending  moment  would  be  the  same 

as  that  of  a  horizontal  beam  resting  on  two  points  of  support  and 

tvV 
uniformly  loaded,  viz.,  m  =  —^,  in  which  w  is  the  pressure  per 

o 

lineal  inch  of  each  girder,  equal  to  the  product  of  the  wind  pressure 
per  square  inch  by  the  depth  of  the  truss  in  inches,  the  horizontal 
diagonal  bracing  resisting  the  horizontal  shear,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
wind  pressure;  and  on  these  assumptions  the  stresses  in  the  various 
members  are  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of 
the  vertical  trusses  acted  on  by  vertical  loads.  The  trusses  of  rail- 
way bridges  seldom  present  solid  surfaces  exposed  to  the  wind,  and 
the  actual  surfaces  of  the  chords  and  web  members  are  a  small 
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percentage  of  the  area  of  the  corresponding  truss  surface.     The 
actual  pressure  of  the  wind  in  any  given  locality  is  uncertain.     The- 
area  of  the  actual  exposed  surface  is  made  up  of  relatively  small 
parts,  at  different  angles,  which  not  opposing  a  solid  front  to  the 
wind,  cut  and  divide  it  up,  confusing,  mixing,  as  it  were,  the  origi- 
nal force  of  the  wind ;  consequently  the  magnitude,  the  distribu- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  such  a  structure  is  uncertain 
and  exceedingly  variable.     This  has  led  to  many  theories  and  sup- 
positions, upon  which  the  determination  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
wind  bracing  is  based.     About  the  highest  wind  pressure  observed 
is  from  90  to  100  pounds  per  square  foot.     Almost  every  engineer 
gives  a  different  requirement  for  the  wind  pressure,  and  apparently 
in  an  entirely  arbitrary  mariner,  such  as  50  pounds  per  square  foot 
on  the  structure  alone,  and  30  pounds  per  square  foot  on  train  and 
structure  surface  combined,  or  300  pounds  per  foot  per  length  of 
train  considered  as  a  moving  load;  or,  again,  to  allow  56  pounds 
for  a  portion  of  the  depth  of  the  truss  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  rail  and  the  top  of  the  train,  and  the  same  pressure  on  the 
actual  metal  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  of  one  truss  above  and 
below  the  train  surface  allowed  above,  and  30  pounds  on  the  same 
surface  of  the  leeward  truss;  and  so  on  almost  indefinitely.    The 
specifications  for  the   Susquehanna  River  bridge,  B.  &  0.  Kj.,. 
Havre  de  Grace,  was  a  horizontal  wind  pressure  of  50  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  all  exposed  surfaces,  and  on  a  moving  train  aver- 
aging 10  square  feet  per  linear  foot  of  track.     The  simplest  and 
easiest  of  application  is  contained  in   the  specifications  of  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  substantially  as  follows:   The  dimen- 
sions of  the  lateral  bracing  between  the  chords  shall  be  determined 
by  assuming  a  dead -load  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of 
span,  and  for  the  chord  carrying  the  moving  load  an  additional 
pressure  of  300  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  track,  treated  as  a  live 
or  moving  load.     The  working  unit  stresses  on  tension  members  is 
15,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  on  compression  members  9000 
pounds.     Upon  these  suppositions  the  stresses  in  and  dimensions 
of  the  various  members  can  be  found  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  fully  explained  for  the  ordinary  vertical  truss  members.    The 
horizontal  lateral  bracing  has  no  weight,  except  that  of  its  own,  to 
carry,  which  can  be  neglected.     It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  stress  in  the  chords  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
stress  only,  and  should  be  combined  with  the  stress  in  the  chords 
due  to  their  forming  a  part  of  the  vertical  trusses,  and  their  dimen- 
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sions  fixed  accordingly.  Any  further  refinement  on  a  subject  where 
the  acting  forces  are  so  uncertain  would  ^em  to  be  useless,  an 
allowed  pressure  per  lineal  foot,  with  a  large  factor  of  safety,  being 
as  safe,  and  decreasing  the  uncertainty  of  the  actual  pressure  used 
arising  from  actual  train  and  truss  surfaces.  It  may  be  stated  that 
a  pressure  of  about  30  pounds  per  square  foot  will  derail  a  loaded 
passenger  train,  and  of  56  pounds  per  square  foot  a  loaded  freight 
train.  Such  pressures  are  unusual,  as  the  velocity  would  be  from 
80  to  100  miles  per  hour,  causing  a  hurricane.  A  wind  called  a 
storm  does  not  produce  a  pressure  over  from  12  to  20  pounds  per 
square  foot.  Stresses  due  to  wind  pressure  will  be  computed  in  an- 
other paragraph. 

954.  In  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  members  of  this 
bridge,  the  general  specifications  of  the  PhoDuix  Bridge  Company 
will  be  used.  The  clear  width  between  the  trusses  will  be  14  feet. 
The  allowed  tensile  stresses  will  be  as  follows  per  square  inch: 

For  lower-chord  eye-bars 10,000  pounds.. 

'*    main  diagonal  ey  >bars  near  the  end  of  the  span  10,000  " 

"    connterbiaces 7,333  '^ 

"    vertical  near  end  of  span 7,333  ** 

**    other  tension  diagonals  to  be  graded  between 

7,333  and  10,000  *' 

"    plate -hangers  on  floor-beams  (net  section) 8,000  "' 

"    bottom  flanges  of  floor-beams  and  stringers  (net 

section) 8,000  '"^ 

"    lateral  braces 12,000  '' 

For  compressive  stresses,  upper  chord  and  end  posts,  per  sqiiara 
Inch, 

4(39000)     .     ^  ,       ,  1(39000)     . 

p  =  — — — IT— ^  for  flat  ends,    p  =  —^- — r— ^  lor  pm  ends. 

14-— i——  14-^1 

^  50000  p*  ^  30000  p' 

For  posts  at  centre  of  span  reduce  the  value  of  p  by  20  per  cent; 
for  all  other  intermediate  posts  the  unit  stresses  to  be  graded  be- 
tween the  end  and  centre  values.  But  for  lateral  compression  braces 
the  values  of  p  may  be  increased  20  per  cent. 

For  top  flanges  of  stringers  and  floor-beams  the  unit  stress  must 
not  exceed  7000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  unit  pressure  be- 
tween pins  and  pin-holes  and  rivets  and  rivet-holes,  12,000  pounds 
per  square  inch.     In  stringers  and  floor-beams,  and  their  conneo- 
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tions  with  each  other  and  the  trusses,  this  valne  shall  be  reduced  25 
per  cent.  The  greatest  unit-shearing  resistance  in  rivets  and  pius 
7500  pounds.  In  stringers  and  floor-beams  and  their  connections 
reduce  the  above  25  per  cent.  The  greatest  unit  resistance  to 
bending  of  iron  pins  =  15,000  pounds,  and  the  centres  of  pressure  to 
be  taken  at  the  centre  of  the  thickness  of  the  bars  and  plates  con- 
nected by  the  pins.  No  cast  iron  whatever  shall  be  used  in  any 
part  of  the  structure.  All  parts  shall  be  accessible  for  inspection 
and  painting.  The  unsupported  width  of  any  plate  in  compression 
shall  not  exceed  30  times  its  thickness.  The  pitch  of  the  rivets 
in  compression  members  shall  not  exceed  16  times  the  thickness 
of  the  thinnest  plate  through  which  the  rivets  pass.  An  initial 
stress  of  5000  pounds  per  square  inch  shall  be  added  to  that  produced 
by  the  vertical  load  in  all  adjustable  tension  members.  For  present 
purposes,  the  above  specifications  will  be  suflScient.  The  widtli  of 
the  upper  chord  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  eye-bars  and  verticals  of  the  web  system.  The  eye-bars 
should  be  made  as  thin  as  practicable,  as  this  reduces  the  bending 
moment  on  the  pins.  It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  the  thickness  as 
uniform  as  possible,  but  variations  in  certain  limits  are  allowable 
and  usual. 

955.  With  the  allowable  unit  strains  the  following  dimensions 
are  found  by  dividing  the  total  stress  by  the  unit  strains.  For 
bottom-chord  panels: 

Inches. 

Panels  ds,  rf,  tension  =  Wiftftf  =  39.19  sq.  in.  =  6  bars  5 J  x  lA 

**      ed,fg,  ••       =*^^  =  84.0S"    -=6    -    5i  X  l.V 

"      be,gh.  "       =  WW  =  26.11   "    -   =4    -.    6^X1* 

Panels  oa,  ab,  10*,  A*,      "       =  ^^^  =  14.05  "    ••   =  2    '*    5i  X  1^ 

The  unit  stresses  in  the  main  diagonals  are  found  by  dividing 
10,000  —  7333  =  2667  by  4,  the  number  of  braces  between  the 
centre  and  the  end  of  the  span,  which  gives  a  rate  of  decrease  of 
about  670  pounds.  We  find  the  stresses  in  diagonals  and  verticals 
in  par.  951.  All  diagonals  are  under  tension,  except  the  end  diagonal, 
01,  which  is  under  compression. 

Muin  braces,         lb,  9h  =  VMV  =  21.34  sq.  in.  =  2  bare  6^  X  If  iucLei. 

2c,Sg  =mn*-  =  n.25  '*  '•  =2  ••  S^XIA  " 
-        "  dd,  7/  =  mSJ*  =  12.94  -     -   =  2    '•     6i  X  1       •' 

4<f,  «6  =  VAV  =  8.44  *•  •*  =2  •*  6X1  '* 
For  «nd  vertical,  la,  9k  =  ^V/i?  =  7.80  "  •*  =  2  •'  4  X  it  * 
Ck>uuterbrace8,     5(2,  ^  =  V^    =   3.64  "    "  »  2  rods  U  in.  diAin. 
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COSAPRESSION   MEMBERS. 

956.  As  no  strut  or  column  should  have  its  (east  side  less  than 

30  X  12 
one  fortieth  of  its  length,  which  in  this  case  will  be  — 7 =  9 

inches,  we  will  assume  the  columns  to  be  composed  of  two  10- 
iiich  channel^  placed  10  inches  apart  and  iatticed,  with  pin-plates 
riveted  tc  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  struts.  These 
must  be  considered  as  columns  with  pin  ends. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  will  depend  upon 
the  metal  thickness  of  the  channels,  which  is  really  what  we  wish 
to  know.  It  becomes  necessary  to  assume  a  trial  thickness.  The 
lightest  standard  10-inch  channel  weighs  48  pounds  per  yard;  the 
web  thickness  is  ^  inch,  with  an  average  flange  thickness  of  about 
^  inch.  These  values  substituted  in  equation  (150)  for  moments  of 
inertia  for  latticed  columns,  we  find  the  radius  of  gyration  p;  when 
neutral  axis  is  taken  parallel  to  the  channels  p  =  3.7  inches,  and 
when  perpendicular  to  the  web  of  the  channels  p  =  5.6  inches. 
As  the  length  of  unsupported  column  in  planes  parallel  to  the 

greater  value  of  p  is  30  feet  =  360  inches,  -  =  r—-  =  64.3  inches, 

p       5.6 

but  is  supported,  in  direction  of  planes  parallel  to  smaller  value  of  p, 

by  cross  or  lateral  braces  at  about  22  feet  above  its  lower  extremity. 

—  =  -^  =  71.4  inches.     Using  the  greater  of  these  two  values, 

and  substituting  in  equation,  p  =  --^ — - — —5 ,  we  find  the  safe 

H l—L 

^  30000  p' 

resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch  for  the  end  strut, 

7800  X  30000        ^_^  , 

^  "=30000+ (71.4)' =  ^^^-P^^^^^ 

for  the  end  post;  and  deducting  from  this  20  per  cent,  we  have 
5334  for  the  centre  strut  or  column,  and  (6667  —  5334)  -r-  3  =  440 
pounds  nearly  for  the  rate  of  decrease  in  unit  strains  on  the  post« 
from  end  to  centre  of  span.  Then  on  end  vertical  column  01  = 
6667  pounds,  on  2b  =  6227,  on  3c;  =  5787,  on  -id  =  5347,  and  on 
5e  =  5347. 
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Dimensions  of  vertical  struts  will  be  as  follows: 

Lbs.per7(L. 

Compression  on  2b,  Sh  =  -^-Ifff^  =  22.42  sq.  in.  =  two  10-in.  channels,  115 

"9c,7g=VW^   =17.10*'     "  =    "      "  "     .     86 

•'  "4d,  6/  =  iVW   =11.54"    "  =    **      "  '•  60 

*•  56        =WrV    =    6.82*'    *•  =    "      **  "  48 

For  be,  two  10-inch  channels  35  pounds  per  yard  would  answer, 
but  the  48-pound  10-inch  channel  is  about  the  lightest  made.  The 
excess  is  on  the  side  of  safety.  The  object  in  reducing  the  safe 
unit  stresses  on  the  web  members  towards  the  centre  of  the  span  is 
to  provide  against  the  injurious  effects  of  the  stresses  being  applied 
suddenly  and  removed  suddenly  on  account  of  these  members  being 
under  only  a  feeble  permanent  strain  from  the  weight  of  the  stnic- 
ture,  consequently  the  strain  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  suddenly 
applied  load  or  shock.  But  the  web  members  towards  the  ends  are 
under  a  large  permanent  strain.  The  initial  stress  in  the  counter- 
braces  increases  the  compression  in  be,  but  this  is  fully  provided  for 
by  the  excess  of  area  in  the  48-pound  channels.  The  channels  of 
all  of  these  vertical  struts  are  latticed  with  2^  x  -{^  inch  pieces 
placed  at  an  angle  of  about  60*^  with  the  axis  of  the  strut. 

957.  The  thickness  of  the  pin-plates  connecting  the  verticals 
with  the  pin  must  be  determined.  This,  however,  requires  the 
diameter  of  the  pin  to  be  known;  the  one  or  the  other  must  there- 
fore be  assumed.  Experience  alone  is  the  only  guide,  but  with  this 
the  proper  diameter  of  the  pin  can  be  closely  approximated,  but  may 
require  two  or  more  recalculations.  Assuming  a  pin  4rff  diameter, 
each  inch  in  length  of  the  pin  will  give  a  bearing  resistance  of 
m  X  12,000  =  59,256  pounds.  The  floor-beams  may  either  be 
connected  with  the  pin  by  hangers,  or  they  may  be  fastened  to  the 
posts  by  plates  and  rivets.  This  latter  connection  is  assumed  in 
this  case.  Consequently  the  stress  transmitted  to  the  pin  by  the 
posts  is  equal  to  the  compression  on  the  strut  increased  by  a  bottom- 
chord  panel  weight,  which  in  this  case  has  been  found  for  the  ver- 
tical la  =  53,530  pounds.  Hence  for  post  2b  bearing  stress  on  pin 
139,627  +  53,560  =  193,187  pounds;  hence  thickness  of  the  beariiii; 
plates,  one  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  pin : 

For  post  2b  =  193. 187  -♦-  59.250  =  3.26  in.,  2  pkt^  each  l/i  iu- 

'*      *•     Jkj=    98.874  +  58,530  -*- 59,250  =  2.57   **    2     "        *'    *U    " 

*•      •"    4d=   61,684  4-58.530  -h  59,260  =  1.94  "    2     "        "1     '* 

*"      "    5«=  (86.463+58,580+8338)+ 59,250  =  1.66  "    2    "       "      i    '" 
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The  initial  stress  in  each  of  the  two  connterbrace  bars  5/-i8  dOOO- 
pounds.    The  vertical  component  (of  this  total  stress  10,000)  = 
8333  is  added  to  the  pressure  on  the  post. 

958.  For  the  joint  a  Hoor-beam  plate-hangers  are  used  at  the 
centre  of  the  pin.  The  following  diagram  (Fig.  344)  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  members,  with  their  stresses,  on  one  half  of  the 
pin.  T  and  T,  are  the  stresses  on  the  chord  bars  oa  and  ab,  re- 
spectively; the  stresses  on  these  are  equal  for  joint  a,  and  each  equal 
to  lAJi^ASL  =  70,245  pounds;  v  =  the  vertical  stress  on  one  of  the  bars 
la  =  AA|Aa  =  26,765  pounds;  the  stress  on  the  floor- beam  hanger 


«  70Q4B 

g'    (oa) 


Fig.  844. 

A  =  53,530  pounds.  Taking  moments  with  respect  to  centre  line  of 
pin:  The  moment  of  A  =  0;  moment  of  v  in  a  vertical  plane  = 
26,765  X  3=  80,295  inch-pounds.  As  T'and  7*,  are  equal  and  act 
in  the  opposite  direction,  the  resultant  moment  is  simply  equal  to 
either  one  multiplied  by  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  their 
thickness  =  70,245  X  (H  +  i  +  ft)  =  '3'0»245  X  1.41  =  99,045  inch- 
pounds  =  the  moment  in  a  horizontal  plane;  hence  resultant  moment 
=  i^(9~9,045)'  +  (80,295)'  =  127,543  inch-pounds,  and  diameter 
of  pin  D  =  1/11.3  1^127,543  =  4.45  inches  =  4^f  inches.  For  the 
point  h  neither  the  chord  oars  of  the  adjacent  panels  nor  the  web 
members  receive  their  maximum  strain  under  the  same  condition  of 
moving  loads  or  at  the  same  time.  But  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
chord  bars  in  adjacent  panels  do  receive  maximum  tension  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  of  the  amounts  given.  It  is  then  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  magnitude  of  the  tension  that  must  exist  in  the  diagonals 
and  verticals  meeting  the  chord  bars  at  any  panel  point  or  joint 
under  consideration. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  "strain-sheet"  for  one  half  of 
the  span  is  introduced.     (See  Fig.  346.) 

969.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  pin  at  joint  h\  Equilibrium  at. 
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that  joint  requires  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents>  and  also  of  the  vertical  components^  of  all  forces  acting 

at  that  point  shall  be  zero. 
Hence  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  stress  in  1ft  existing  at  the 
same  time  must  be  equal  to  the 
increment  of  the  chord  stresses  or 
the  difference  between  the  ten- 
sion in  ab  and  he,  or  261,053  — 
140,490  =  120,563  pounds,  and  for 
«ach  of  the  two  bars  \h  =  60,282  lbs.  =  H\  then  the  vertical  com- 
ponent will  be 

60,282  X  ^|(=  H)  =  90,423  lbs.  =  v. 


Fig.  845. 


These  components  will  be  used  in  finding  the  pin  diameter. 
The  arrangement  of  the  bars  and  plates  on  one  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  pin  is  shown  in  Fig.  345.  Thickness,  Ih  =  1}";  ab  =  1^"; 
tension  ab  =  70,245  pounds;  two  bars  be  =  1^^"  each;  tension  = 
^5,264  pounds;  each  pin-plate  p  =  l^V"- 

As  we  can  only  determine  the  point  of  greatest  bending  mo- 
ment by  trial,  try  first  the  point  x.     There  will  only  be  two  mo- 


PiG.  846.— Stndn-sheet  of  Iron  Pratt  Truss.    Diagonals  in  Tension. 
Verticals  in  Compression. 

tnents,  that  of  the  stress  in  ab  and  one  of  the  bars  be,  as  the  pin  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  inter- 
mediate points.  Hence  moments  about  x  =  70,245(^1  +  i  +  ^tV 
+  *  +  H)  -  65,264(11  +  ^  +  Ij)  =  102,069  inch-pounds,  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  being  allowed  as  clearance  between  each  bar  and 
the  centre  of  pressure  or  stress  at  the  centre  of  the  thickness  of 
the  bars.  Moments  about  t/  =  70,245  X  4.272"  -  130,528  X  2.25" 
=  6419  inch-pounds,  both  bars  be  acting  in  this  case,  taking  mo- 
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ments  about  the  centre  of  pin-plate  p.  The  acting  moments  will 
now  be  due  to  the  stress  in  ab  and  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
stress  in  lb,  both  in  the  same  direction^  and  the  stresses  in  the  two 
bars  be  acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence  we  have  70,245 
X  6.053  +  60,282  X  1.781  -  130,528  X  4.031  =  6397  inch-pounds, 
or  the  same  as  about  the  axis  y.  We  also  have  a  vertical  moment 
about  p,  which  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  1^  x 
1.781  =  90,423  X  1.781"  =  161,043;  hence  the  resultant  moment 
=  4/(6419)-  +  (161,043)'  =  161,171       ^ 

in.  -  lbs.;    hence  D  =  ytt^^^I*!'^!  ^<^^ 
=  4.82"  =  4|f ",  as  the  required  pin 

diameter.     For  the  joint  c,  horizon-      ^u^^       I   '   '    i   p^t-in,nt>r^ 
tal  component  of  stress  in  2c  =  3  X 
56,766  -  2  X  65,264  =  39,770;  verti- 
cal component  =  39,770  X  ^  =  59,655  Fig.  347. 

pounds;   stress  itself  =  59,655  X  1.2  =  71,586  pounds,  under  as^ 
sumed  chord  stresses. 

Trial  moments  should  be  taken  about  several  points,  but  they 
will  only  be  taken  about  the  point  p,  the  centre  of  the  pin-plate. 

The  moment  of  each  stress  could  be  found  as  in  the  preceding^ 
case,  but  it  is  simpler  to  find  the  resultant  of  the  opposed  and  par- 
allel stresses.  The  resultant  of  the  two  stresses  be  is  parallel  and 
in  the  same  line  with  the  two  outside  bars  cd.  It  is  therefore 
130,528  -  113,532  =  16,996  pounds.  Its  moment  is  16,996(tV  + 
liV  +  *  +  liV  +  i+liV  +  i+l  +  i  +  lTV+i  +  t)  =  116,848  inch- 
pounds.  The  pin-plates  are  li  inch,  or  each = J  inch;  the  counter 
is  1  inch  thick.  The  remaining  moments  are  =  —  56,766(  JJ  +  i 
+  1  + W.  +*  +  5)  +  39,770(|i  +  i  +  t)  =  -  161,380;  .-.  resultant 
moment  in  a  horizontal  plane  =  —  161,380  +  116,848  =  —  44,532 
inch-pounds.  The  only  acting  moment  in  a  vertical  plane  is  the 
yertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  2c  =  59,655  X 
(H  +  i  +  t)  =  83,890  inch  -  pounds.  The  resultant  moment  = 
4^(44,532)'  +  (83,890)'  =  94,977  inch-pounds;  hence  diameter  of 
pin  i>  =  —73  Vdififi  =  4.03  =  4^V  inches. 

The  above  calculations  are  long  and  tedious;  and  instead  of 
decomposing  the  stress  in  the  diagonals  into  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal components,  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  the  diagonals  can  bo 
used  direct.  The  stress  on  each  of  the  diagonal  bars  was  found  to- 
be  71,586  pounds;  its  moment  with  respect  to  p  is  71,586  X  (ft  4- 
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i  +  t)  =100,700  inch-pounds;  and  the  moment  of  the  chord 
jf  stresses  is  116,848  —  56,766  x  Vi*"  =  — 100,459  inch- 
pounds.  Then  draw  ah  vertically  to  represent  the 
moment  of  the  chord  stresses  =  100,459  inch-pounds, 
and  ac  normal  to  'ZCy  to  represent  the  moment, 
100,700  inch -pounds;  the  closing  side  of  the  tri- 
_^  angle  he  will    represent    the  resultant   moment  = 

riG.  847i.  94^977  inch-pounds.  In  the  same  manner  the  result- 
ant moments  on  the  pins  at  d  and  e  can  be  found  either  graphi- 
cally or  analytically.  But  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether  the 
bearing  resistance  of  the  smallest  pin  above  found  against  the  end 
of  the  eye-bar  is  sufficient.  Taking  the  panel  de^  each  bottom- 
chord  bar  has  a  stress  of  ^aj^oi  =  65,314  pounds.  The  bearing 
resistance  of  a  4.32  pin  against  the  end  of  a  bar  1^  inch  thick  is 
A:6t  X  IfV  X  12,000  =  62,208  pounds,  which  is  less  than  what  is 
required.  We  must  either  increase  the  diameter  of  the  pin  or  the 
thickness  of  the  bar  at  and  near  the  head,  which  is  sometimes 
done.  If  we  use  a  5-inch  pin,  the  bearing  resistance  is  5  X  IfV  X 
12,000  =  71,250.  In  the  same  way,  for  the  pin  at  J,  each  bar  car- 
ries 70,245  pounds.  The  bearing  resistance  is  4||  X  1^  X  12,000 
=  77,064  pounds,  which  is  sufficient.  This  examination  should  be 
made  at  each  joint.  For  the  panel  points  of  both  chords  it  would 
Beem  wise  not  to  use  any  pin  of  less  diameter  than  those  deter- 
mined by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  considerations — whichever 
requires  the  largest  pin.  Nothing  will  be  gained  generally  by 
making  the  pins  too  small,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  economical  not  to 
Tary  the  diameters  of  the  pins  to  any  extent.  When  the  dimen- 
:sion8  of  the  parts  of  the  top  chord  are  determined,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  see  the  pin  diameter  required.  Less  diameter  will 
generally  be  sufficient,  except  at  the  end  panel  point  of  the  top  chord. 
960.  For  the  dimensions  of  the  top  chord,  taking  the  centre 
panel  4,  5,  we  know  that  about  ^^Hf  *•  =  54  square  inches  will  be 

required.     The  width  will  be  taken  at  21 ^^^ 

inches  and  the  depth  at  18  inches.    The  fol-      LLn  jiI3" 

lowing  parts  will  about  make  the  required        ^t  • — ia*4--HP 

area  of  cross-section:   One  cover-plate  21    o ^— 

X  T^^"  =  11.81   square  inches;   two  angles,  . 

AB,  3  X  3",  20  pounds  per  yard  =  4.0  square      ^§1 

inches ;  two  angles,  CD,  5  X  3",  55  pounds  per  f7o  "SST 

yard,  11  square  inches;  two  web-plates  18  X 

|-J"=  29.2  square  inches.     Total,  11. 81 -f  4.0  +  11.0+29.2  =  56.01 
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square  inches.  To  determine  the  value  of  the  radius  of  gjrration^ 
first  find  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  taking  moments 
4iboQt  the  horizontal  centre  line  of  the  cover-plate  GH.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  3x3  inch  angles  is  found  either  by  balancing  a 
model  on  a  knife-edge  or  by  calculation.  In  this  case  the  metal 
thickness  is  f  inch,  nearly,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  0.95  inch 
from  its  base;  and  for  the  5  X  3  inch  angles  i  inch  thick,  is  0.83 
inch  from  the  base  of  the  5-inch  leg. 

MomentsaboutG^/T,  3x3  in.  angles  =    4    X  1.23=     4.92  in.-lbs. 
«  "     (;//,  5X3"       "       =11.0X17.47  =  192.17      " 

"  «     (?//,  two  web-plates      29.2  X   9.28  =  270.98      « 

468.07  in.-lbs. 
Hence  468.07-7-56=8.36  inches,  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  line 
of  the  cover-plate  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  cross-section 
gi  and  8.36— .28  =  8.08  inches,  the  distance  from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  cover-plate  to  g.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section 
oan  then  be  found  by  substitution  in  a  formula,  or  by  the  general 
principle  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  surface  composed  of  sym- 
metrically arranged  rectangles  is  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  of  the 
rectangles  by  the  square  of  the  distance  from  their  centres  of  grav- 
ity to  the  neutral  axis  of  the  entire  cross-section,  increased  by  the 
^um  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  several  parts  with  respect  to 
an  axis  through  their  own  centres  of  gravity,  and  parallel  to  the 
principal  axis  oo'  in  Fig.  348.    We  then  have. 

For  the  cover-plate,  11.81  X  8^36*  +  fi  X  {^Y  =  825.71 

"      "3X3  in.  angles,    4.00  X  713*  -f    2  X  1.8     =  206.96 

"      "5X3"        "       11.0    X  9^09'  +    2  X  3.46    =  915.85 

"      "  web-plates,  29.2(0.92)"  +  29.2(||*)  813.22 

Total  moment  of  inertia,  2761.74 

Square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  p*  =    *     \ —  =  49.32;  hence 


56 


/      20  X  12 


p  =  ^49.32=7.02  inches,  and  -  =  ^^  ^^     =  34.19.    We  can  now 

p         7.02 

fiud  the  allowable  stress  per  square  inch  on  chord  members.    For 

fiat  ends 

7800      „^^^  , 

p  = ^  =  7622  pounds* 

IJ t—L 

^  50000  p' 
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for  pin  ends 

'^800  ^^^^ 

— -.  =  7508  pounds. 


1  + 


30000  p' 


The  upper  chord  will  be  flat-end  columns^  except  for  the  end 

panels,  which  is  one  end  fixed  and  one  pin  end,  which  is  the  mean 

.1.       u          ^^622  +  T508       ^,^,  ,  .    , 

between  the  above, =  7565  pounds  per  square  men* 

Upper  chord  panel  1,  2,  *H8I^  =  34.51  sq.  in. 

One  cover-plate  21  X  V'j  in.  =    9.20  "    " 

Two  3  X  3  in.  angles,  20  lbs.  per  yard,  =  4.00  •'  " 
Two  5x3  in.  angles,  40  lbs.  per  yard,  =  8.00  "  " 
Two  web-plates  18  X  S  in.  =  13.50  "    " 

34.7  sq.  in. 


Upper  chord  panel  2,  3,  m\\^      '  =  44.68  sq.  in. 

One  cover-plate  21  X  ^V  '^^'  =    ^-20  '* 

Two  3X3  in.  angles,  20  pounds,  =    4.00  " 

Two  5  X  3  in.  angles,  50  pounds,  =  10.00  " 

Two  web-plates  21.0  x  ii  in.  =  22.30  " 


-  45.50  sq.  in» 


Upper  chord  panel  3,  4,  ^^^1}^  =  51.41  sq.  in. 

One  cover-plate  21  X  -ft  in-  =  11-31  " 

Two  3  X  3  in.  angles,  20  pounds,  =    4.00  " 

Two  5  X  3  in.  angles,  55  pounds,  =  11.00  " 

Two  web-plates  21  x  fj  in.  =  26.24 


■  52.55  sq.  in» 


Upper  chord  panel  4,  5,  ^?J1P  =  53.04  sq.  in. 


One  cover-plate  21  X^V  i^^-  =  H-^l 

Two  3  X  3  in.  angles,  20  pounds,  =    4.00 

Two  5  X  3  in.  angles,  55  pounds,  =  11.00  " 

Two  web-plates  21  X  H  in.  =  27.56  " 


«     « 


53.87  sq.  in. 


This  last  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  trial  area,  56.06  square 
inches,  but  near  enough.  The  end  strut  01  will  be  taken  as  15 
inches  in  depth,  same  as  the  upper  chord,  and  the  radius  of  gyra- 
ration  will  be  nearly  the  same,  p  =  7.02.    The  length  of  the  strut 
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I        422.04 

is  35.17  X  12  =  422.04  inches;  -  =  -^^r^-  =  60.12;  as  it  has  both 

p  t,\}4 

7800 
pin  ends,  p  = z «  =  6961  pounds;  area  required  for  01 

1  J L_l 

^  30000  p' 

iffffJ-  =  38.70  square  inches. 

1  cover-plate,  21  X  ^V  i^*        =  11«31  sq.  in. 
Two  5  X  3  in.  angles,  45  lbs.  =    9.00  "    " 
Two  3  X  3  in.  angles,  25  lbs.  =    5.00  ''    « 
Two  web-plates,  18  X  f  in.     =  13.50  «    " 

38.81  sq.  in. 

The  relative  dimensions  of  the  cover-plates,  angles,  and  web 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section 
shall  not  deviate  far  from  the  centre  of  the  depth  of  the  beam. 
This  provides  space  above  the  pins  for  the  heads  of  the  web 
members.  The  centre  of  the  pins,  but  for  the  bending  action  of 
the  weight  of  the  beam,  should  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  cross-section.  The  chord  should  be  deep  so  as  to  reduce  the 
bending.  It  is  sometimes  made  only  16  inches  for  a  200-foot  span, 
but  18  inches  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  upper  extremity  of  01  does  not  bear  against  the  chord; 
both  bear  directly  on  a  pin.  The  bearing  resistance  of  a  5-inch 
pin  on  a  web  member  f  inch  thick  is  5  X  f  X  12,000  =  22,500 
pounds;  whereas  the  stress  in  the  end  strut  is  on  each  web  *iS-^4J. 
=  134,661  pounds,  and  on  the  web  of  the  chord  panel  1,  2,  s.aj^qas. 
=  130,527  pounds.  The  thickness  of  the  bearing  surface  to  resist 
this  latter  stress  would  be  5.  X  ^  X  12,000  =  130,527,  or  /  =  2.17 
inches.  By  riveting  plates  to  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
web  of  the  end  post  and  chord  the  required  thickness  can  be 
secured.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  increase  somewhat  the 
diameter  of  the  pin.  A  pin  5^^  inches  diameter  would  require  a 
plate  thickness  of  5^  X  ^  X  12,000  =  130,527,  or  ^  =  1.98  inches, 
say  2  inches,  thick.  The  following  plates  should  then  be  riveted 
to  the  web  of  the  chord:  A  |-inch  plate  on  the  outside,  and  two 
plates,  respectively  i  and  f  inches  on  the  inside,  i  -f  f  -f  i  -f  t 
=  2  inches.  Using  i-inch  rivets,  the  number  required  is  found  as 
follows  with  a  5^inch  pin:  The  bearing  resistance  of  the  rein- 
forcing plates  will  be  respectively  5^  X  i  X  12,000  =  49,500  jwunds; 
5^  X  i  X  12,000  =  33,000    pounds;     5^  X  f  X  12,000  =  24,750 
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pounds.  The  bearing  resistance  of  }-inch  rivet  will  be  respectirely 
}  X  }  X  12,000  =  6750  pounds,  i  X  i  X  12,000  =  4500  pounds, 
and  f  X  f  X  12,000  =  3375  pounds.  This  requires  for  the  several 
plates  WiV  =  7.3,  VW  =  '^•4,  %W  =  7.4,  in  all  23  rivets.  The 
shearing  strength  of  the  f  rivets  is  0.44  X  7500  =  3300  pounds  per 
rivet.  This  resistance  will  generally  be  found  in  excess  when  the 
bearing  resistance  is  secured.  The  same  thickness  of  plates  is  gener- 
ally used  at  the  end  of  the  inclined  strut  01,  but  arranged  some- 
what differently.  One  of  the  inside  thickening  plates  of  the  chord 
and  one  of  the  inside  plates  of  the  post  project  beyond  their  respec- 
tive ends,  and  are  so  cut  that  they  reach  into  the  ends  of  the  chord 
and  post,  overlapping  each  other.  These  are  called  "  jaw-plates,** 
through  which  the  pin  passes.  This  arrangement  holds  the  ends 
of  the  chord  and  post  in  their  proper  position  and  prevents  any 
lateral  slipping.  The  other  thickening-plates  are  cut  square  with 
the  ends  ot  the  chord  and  post  respectively,  and  simply  bear 
against  the  pin  on  surfaces  cut  to  fit  it,  a  fraction  less  than  a  semi- 
circle, as  the  ends  of  the  chord  and  post  are  separated  by  about  | 
inch.  The  exact  thickness  and  position  of  the  thickening  plates 
vary  with  the  taste  of  the  designer  or  the  convenience  of  construc- 
tion and  erection.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  end  post  also  resU 
against  a  pin.  The  number  and  thickness  of  the  plates  at  this 
point  depends  on  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  end 
strut,  and  with  the  same  size  pin  as  at  the  top  will  be  practically  the 
same.    The  required  thickness  on  each  side  of  the  centre  for  a 

269321 
5f  inch  pin  is  5i  X  ^  X  12,000  =  r — ^-^  (see  Figs.  346  and  349). 

&  X  l.« 

.'.  /  =  1.6  or  f-f  f  -f  f  =  1.62  inches.  The  pin  rests  upon  vertical 
plates  riveted  to  a  base  composed  of  one  or  more  thick  plates  of  con- 
siderable area  so  as  to  distribute  the  pressure  over  a  large  surface. 
This  construction  is  called  the  pedestal.  The  end  lateral  braces  of 
the  lower  chord  are  connected  with  the  base-plate.  The  thickness 
of  the  vertical  plates  must  be  sufficient  to  bear  the  vertical  pressure. 
These  plates  may  be  collected  togetlier  on  the  outside  or  inside  of 
the  web  of  the  end  post,  or  partly  on  both  sides.  This  latter  dis- 
tributes the  pressure  to  better  advantage  over  the  base-plate,  the 
proper  space  being  left  between  the  two  to  permit  easy  entrance  of 
the  sides  of  the  post,  and  also  the  bottom-chord  bars  of  the  end 
panel.  The  exact  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  also  a  matter  of  taste 
or  convenience.  The  following  figures  349  (a),  (5),  (c),  (J),  show 
these  details  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  end  post  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  upper  chord.  Also  details  of  an  intermediate  post  at 
npper  and  lower  extremity  for  connection  with  top  and  bottom 
chord  and  floor-beam. 

Figure  (a)  shows  connections  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  end 
post  with  the  chord.  The  jaw-plate  riveted  to  the  end  post  is 
shown  in  full  lines  on  the  outside;  all  inside  plates  are  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines.  Figure  {e)  shows  lower  end  of  inclined  post  and 
side  elevation  of  pedestal.  Figure  (c)  shows  vertical  cross-section 
through  axis  of  lower  pin  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
truds^  with  the  vertical  ribs  for  the  pin  bearing;  the  sum  of  their 


Figs.  849. 

thicknesses  must  Oe  equal  to  the  bearing  resistance  of  the  pin^  and 
spaced  so  as  to  admit  entrance  of  the  end  of  the  strut  and  chord 
bars.  Figure  (d)  shows  plan  of  pedestal  and  extended  plate  for 
lateral  connections.  Figure  (b)  shows  the  connection  between  the 
posts  and  chords.  The  number  and  thickness  of  the  pin-plates  at 
the  top  depends  upon  the  stress  on  the  posts,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  post.  At  the  lower  ends  the  channels  extend  down- 
ward  below  the  pin ;  to  these  angles  are  riveted,  and  to  these  plates 
riveted  to  the  floor-beams  at  their  ends  are  connected.  This  con- 
nection is  greatly  preferred  to  the  floor-beam  hangers.  About  13 
inches  to  the  left  of  the  upper  pin  the  connection  for  the  ends  of 
two  segments  is  shown,  cover-plates  being  used  on  top,  bottom,  and 
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both  sides;  The  ntiinber  afnd  arrangement  of  the  rivete  are  shown 
at  each  point  of  junction.  A  bent  oover-plate  is  also  placed  oyer 
the  joint  between  the  end  post  and  the  upper  chord.  Many  plates^ 
angles,  and  general  details  for  connection  of  the  lateral  or  wind 
bracing  are  not  shown,  but  the  above  diagrams  give  a  gener^  idea 
of  the  arrangement  and  dimensions  of  the  main  details,  all  of  which 
can  be  varied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  designer  or  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  a  smaller  pin  at  the  bottom  than  at  upper  extremity  of  the 
post  could  be  used,  but  it  would  require  an  increased  number  of 
thickening-plates  and  ribs  in  the  pedestal,  and  require  additional 
cost  and  labor  in  the  shops,  resulting  from  another  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  pins.  We  will  therefore  use  5i-inch  pins  for  the  end  post 
and  posts  2b  and  3c,  and  5-inch  pins  for  the  posts  4d  and  5«.  To 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  pin-plates  for  the  vertical  2b,  the 
pressure  on  the  strut  at  the  top  is  iA.y^-i  =  69,814  pounds  on  each 

side  of  the  post.    Thickness  of  pin-plates  is  then  t  =  ^. ^-rr^Tn; 

^  ^     ^  5i  X  12,000 

=  1.06  inches,  one  plate  f  inch  outside  and  one  plafb  |  inch 
inside;  one  i-inch  rivet  =  0.44  square  inch  area.  Hence  shearing 
resistance  of  one  rivet  7500  X  0.44  =:  3300  pounds,  and  the  number 
of  rivets  VsVo^  =  21  rivets.  The  bearing  resistance  of  a  5^  pin  on 
a  |-inch  plate  is  5^  X  |  X  12,000  =  41,260  pounds.  The  bearing 
resistance  of  a  f  rivet  on  a  f  plate  is  f  X  f  X  12,000  =  3375. 
Hence  the  number  of  rivets  required  to  fasten  the  f-inch  plate  to 
the  f -inch  plate  will  be  VAV  =  ^^  rivets,  and  the  bearing  resistance 
of  21  rivets  connecting  the  f  plate  with  the  flanges  of  the  channel 
is  21  X  3375  =  70,785  pounds,  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  the 
pressure  on  one  side  of  the  post,  69,814  pounds.  Therefore  the 
above  arrangement  and  thickness  of  the  pin-plates  are  satisfactory. 
Two  i-inch  plates  might  have  been  used,  but  the  thinner  the  out- 
side plate  consistent  with  strength  the  better,  as  less  clear  width 
between  the  webs  of  the  chord,  and  as  consequence  a  smaller  pin, 
will  be  required. 

961.  The  bearing  on  the  lower-chord  pin  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  verticals  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  post  increased  by 
the  lower-chord  panel  weight  due  to  both  dead  and  moving  loads. 
This  latter  will  be  taken  equal  to  the  tension  in  la  =  53,530  pounds. 
Hence  for  the  post  2b  the  pressure  on  each  pin-plate  will  be  69,814 

.  53530      ^^^^^  ,     ,  ^,  .  ,  ^    .      ,  .  ^679 

H 2 —  =  96,579  pounds;  hence  thickness  of  pm-plate  ^kTTTToqqq 
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=  1.46  inches  =  three  plates,  i  inch  =  1.5  inches;  the  rivets  re- 

96579 
quired  =  =  30.      The  bearing  resistance  of   these  rivets 

=  30  X  3375  =  101,250  pounds,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
pressure.  The  rivets  near  the  pin-hole  must  be  countersunk,  so 
that  the  eye-bars  of  lb  brace  may  lie  close  to  the  post.  This  must 
be  done  whenever  plates  or  bars  have  to  be  placed  close  together. 
The  pin-plates  and  rivets  for  the  other  posts  are  determined  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  the  actual  results  varying  as  the  pressure 
on  the  posts  vary,  decreasing  towards  the  centre  of  the  span. 
Where  counters  connect  with  the  top  of  the  posts  the  vertical 

component  of  the  initial  strain  of  5000  pounds  =  -r-^  =  4166 

pounds.  For  posi  ^d  as  two  counter-rods  connect  with  it,  the 
pressure  used  should  be  69,841  +  8332  =  78,173  pounds,  as  was 
stated.  These  counterbraces,  4^;,  were  not  necessary,  but  are  usu- 
idly  inserted.  Post  be  has,  however,  four  counter-rods  connected 
at  its  upper  extremity,  5df  and  5/,  which  are  necessary;  and  the 
pressure  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  thickness  of  the  top  pin- 
plates  =  36,463  + 16,664  =  53,127  pounds,  and  for  the  bottom 
pin-plates  =  53,127  +  53,530  =  106,657  pounds,  from  which  the 
thickness  of  the  pin-plates  and  the  number  of  rivets  can  be  calcu- 
lated. The  above  pressures  must  be  divided  by  2  for  each  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  pins. 

962.  To  determine  whether  the  web  of  the  upper  chord  needs 
thickening-plates  near  the  pins,  find  the  horizontal  component  of 
the  stress  on  the  diagonal  meeting  at  that  point.    Taking,  for  in- 

112049 
stance,  the  panel  point  3,  the  stress  on  one  of  the  bars  3d  =  — - — 

=  56,025  pounds ;  the  horizontal  component  of  this  stress  is  := 

56,025  X  g^  [=  ^j  =  31,125  pounds.    The  web-plate  of  the  upper 

chord  3,  4  is  ^  inch  thick;  the  bearing  resistance  of  a  5-inch  pin 

is  5  X  1^  X  12,000  =  37,500  pounds.    Therefore  no  plate  is  needed 

at  that  point,  and  evidently  none  can  be  required  between  this 

point  and  the  centre  of  the  span.    At  the  joint  2  we  have  the  hori- 

.1  X     *    XI.       X  •      o        20       160952      ,,  ^^^ 

zontal  component  of    the    stress  m  2c  =  --  X  — ^ —  =  44,709 

pounds  for  each  bar.  The  bearing  resistance  of  a  5i-inch  pin  on 
web-plate  2,  3,  J|  inch  thick,  =  5^  x  ^J  X  12,000  =  35,040  pounds. 
Hence  44,709  —  35,040  =  9769  pounds,  which  must  be  carried  by  a 
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9679 
thickening-plate;  t  =  r-j .onnn  =  ^-^^  ^^^^>  ^^  ^^®  V^^^  i  ^^^^ 

thick  riveted  to  each  web-plate.    The  shearing  resistance  of  }  riTets 

9769 
=  3300  pounds.    Hence  ^^^  =  3  rivets.     The  bearing  resistance 

9769 
=  i  X  i  X  12,000  =  2250  pounds.    Hence  ^oTa  =  ^-^  rivets;  say, 

six  rivets.  At  the  joints  between  two  segments  of  the  upper  chord, 
which  should  always  be  near  a  panel  point,  where  the  bending 
action  is  small,  the  main  duty  of  the  cover-plate  is  to  hold  the  end^ 
together.  If  the  ends  are  not  cut  true  they  must  have  the  bear- 
ing resistance  on  the  rivets  on  either  side  of  the  joint  equal  to  the 
stress  in  the  panel  where  the  joint  is  made.  As  shown  in  figure  349 
{b),  paragraph  960,  the  joint  is  in  panel  1,  2,  where  the  stress  ift 
261,053  pounds,  or  130,527  on  each  side.  Using,  then,  on  the  sidea 
a  f  and  f  inch  plate  as  in  the  figure,  and  on  top  and  bottom  |-inch 
plates,  we  have  for  the  |-inch  plate,  twelve  rivets,  bearing  resistance 
6625  X  12  =  67,500  pounds;  J-inch  plates,  eight  rivets,  3375  X  8  = 
27,000  pounds;  and  in  the  top  and  bottom  f-inch  plates,  twelve 
rivets  in  the  two,  3375  x  12  =  40,500  pounds.  Total  bearing 
resistance  135,000  pounds.  The  total  shearing  resistance  of  thirty- 
two  rivets  in  single  shear  would  be  3300  X  32  =  105,600;  but 
twelve  of  these  would  be  in  double  shear,  which  would  add  39,600 
pounds  to  the  above,  or  a  total  shearing  resistance  of  144,200 
pounds.  It  is  easy  by  lengthening  the  plates  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  rivets  to  any  desired  extent  to  insure  perfect  safety.  The 
under  side  of  the  bottom  chord  and  end  posts  are  latticed.  The 
usual  lattice-bars  are  4  X  f  inches,  two  rivets  at  each  end.  At  the 
ends  and  near  the  joints  in  the  chord  segments  broad  plates  are 
used.  For  the  intermediate  posts,  which  are  latticed  on  both  sides, 
2  X  -f^  inches  will  do.  The  lattice-bars  make  an  angle  about  60^ 
with  the  axis  of  the  member. 


FLOOR-BEAMS  AND  STRINGTERS, 

963.  In  the  preceding  example  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
in  and  dimensions  of  the  sevend  members  of  the  Pratt  truss  and 
the  loads  assumed  having  been  fully  discussed,  the  floor  systems 
will  now  be  briefly  considered.  The  length  of  the  floor-beams  will 
vary  with  the  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  trusses,  and  the 
mode  of  supporting  the  ends. 
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in  iron  and  steel  bridges  of  the  present  day  they  are  rigidly 
connected  with  the  posts  by  means  of  plates  and  rivets.  Floor- 
beams  are  suspended  by  hangers  in  small  bridges  and  highway 
bridges. 

The  length  of  the  stringers  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
panels.  They  may  rest  on  top  of  the  floor-beams,  or  they  may  be 
riveted  to  the  web-plates  of  the  floor-beams. 

The  dimensions  of  floor-beams  and  stringers  discussed  in  this 
and  the  following  paragraphs  are  taken  without  reference  to  any 
particular  bridge. 

The  rails  of  the  track  rest  upon  cross-ties  supported  by  the 
stringers.  These  cross-ties  act  as  floor-beams,  as  the  stringers  are 
not  placed  directly  under  the  rails.  Guard-rails  are  bolted  to  the 
ties. 

The  flanges  are  supposed  to  resist  the  whole  bending  action  of 
the  loads,  and  the  web  to  resist  the  shears.  The  following  data  are 
assumed: 

The  dimensions  of  the  floor-beam  are  as  follows :  Length,  20  feet; 
depth,  36  inches;  between  rivet-holes,  33  inches.  The  loads  will  be 
the  reactions  of  stringers,  25  feet  long,  riveted  to  the  web  of  the 
floor-beams  at  J,  D,  and  B^  and  placed  6-foot  centres,  carrying  a 
consolidation  locomotive  with  the  concentrated  wheel-weights  and 
distance  apart  of  wheels  as  shown  in  Fig.  351. 


I :s^ ir 


Stringw 


i 


Btringw 


Tie.  850. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  greatest  reaction  will  occur  when  the 
load  on  the  two  stringers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  floor-beams  are 
equal  to  each  other.  This  condition  can  rarely  be  fulfllled  exactly 
without  placing  one  of  the  wheels  over  the  floor-beam,  and  arbi- 
trarily dividing  that  weight  between  the  two  stringers  so  as  to 
make  them  bear  the  same  load.  This  has  to  be  done  also  in 
locating  the  rolling  load  to  determine  the  maximum  bending  mo- 
ment and  maximum  shear  on  girders  or  stringers.  Therefore  in 
Fig.  350  we  place  the  third  driver  D  over  the  floor-beam  in  ques- 
tion, and  by  supposing  9000  pounds  of  this  weight  to  rest  on  the 
stringer  to  the  right  and  1500  on  the  one  to  the  left,  we  find  that 
we  have  on  the  left  the  front  truck  15,000  +  2  drivers  48,000  -f 
15,000  from  D  =  78,000  pounds;  and  on  the  right  1  driver  24,000 
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+  3  tender-wheels  45,000  +  9000  from  D  =  78,000  pounds.  This 
location  of  the  load  has  to  be  raade  by  trial,  but  can  be  closely  ap- 
proximated by  inspection.  Now,  having  the  position  of  the  loads 
on  the  stringers  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  reaction  at  R,  we 
find  this  reaction  as  follows :  Multiply  each  load  by  its  distance 
from  the  other  end  of  the  stringers  at  R^  and  /?,,  and  divide  by 
the  length  of  the  stringer.  The  sum  of  all  these  quantities  will  be 
the  desired  reaction.  If  the  spans  are  unequal,  let  I  and  /,  be  their 
respective  lengths;  w^,w^,  w^  the  loads  on  ly  and  w^,w,yW^y  w^ 
the  loads  on  /,;  x^,x^,x^,  etc.,  their  respective  distances  from  R^ 
and  5,.     Then  the  reaction  at  R  will  be 

^  ^  w,x,  +  w^x^  +  tg,a?,  ^  w,x^  +  w,x^  +  w,x,  +  w^x,  ^  ^^    ^^^^^ 


R" 

U^L^4^^.^xs^'-^i4^^ 

'^^,^^^}^.^ 

— 

,      H                  1 

ov-ao^'^ 1 — 

Fig.  851. 

Note.— Figs.  350  and  351  are  to  be  considered  togetlier.     Fig.  850  shows  the 

connections  between  strijigers  and  floor-beams. 

w^ ,  w^ ,  w, ,  and  w,  =  15,000  pounds;  w, ,  it>, ,  tv^ ,  and  w^  =  24,000 
pounds.  Assuming  I  =  l^  =  25  feet,  and  substituting  in  eq.  (551), 
R  =  96,960  pounds,  the  entire  load  on  the  two  spans  =  156,000 
pounds.  If  this  load  were  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire 
length  and  the  two  spans  supposed  to  be  continuous,  then  R  would 
be  =  #  X  156,000  =  97,500.  Specifications  generally  call  for  the  load 
on  the  bridge  to  consist  of  two  consolidation  locomotives  followed 
by  a  uniform  load  of  either  2240  or  3000  pounds  per  lineal  foot 
The  latter  load  on  the  two  spans  I  and  Z,  would  be  3000  X  50  = 
150,000  pounds;  the  reaction  R  from  this  load  would  then  be  = 
f  X  150,000  =  93,750  pounds.  So  we  may  conclude  that  the  above 
value  of  i2  =  96,960  pounds  will  be  the  maximum  reaction.  It  is 
generally  intended  that  the  prescribed  uniform  load  will  approx- 
imate to  the  equivalent  uniform  load,  or  that  which  will  give  the 
same  centre  bending  moment  as  the  actual  wheel  concentrations 
will  give.  The  above  loading  is  to  be  divided  between  the  two 
stringers;  hence  R  for  one  line  of  stringers  =  48,375  pounds,  which 
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is  supposed  to  act  at  ^  and  B  (Fig.  352).  As  this  is  the  reaction 
due  to  the  rolling  load,  we  must  add  that  due  to  weight  of  stringers. 
This  has  to  be  assumed  in  the  first  calculation,  and  if  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  actual  weight  thus  found,  a  new  weight  must  be 
taken  and  the  calculation  made  again.  To  calculate  the  weight  of 
stringer  now  under  consideration  would  require  a  new  distribution 
of  the  load  in  order  to  find  maximum  bending  moment  and  shear- 
ing stress.  As  the  stringer  under  consideration  carries  a  heavy 
load,  we  will  take  it  at,  say,  200  pounds  per  foot,  and  assu/ning 
weight  of  cross-ties,  guard-rails,  iron  rails,  etc.,  at  200  pounds,  we 
can  safely  say  that  the  total  dead  load  will  be  400  pounds  per  lineal 
foot  of  stringer.  This  is  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  cross-ties, 
guard-rails,  iron  rails,  spikes,  etc.,  per  foot  plus  the  weight  of  the 
stringer  per  foot.  We  would  then  have  the  reaction  due  to  the  dead 
load,  400  X  25  =  10,000  pounds,  which  added  to  the  reaction  found 
above  for  the  live  load,  gives  48,375  +  10,000  =  58,375  pounds,  as 
the  final  load  transmitted  to  the  floor-beams  at  A  and  B  by  each 
stringer.  We  are  now  prepared  to  find  the  proper  dimensions  of 
the  floor-beam.  The  weight  of  this  will  have  to  be  assumed,  as  we 
have  taken  heavy  moving  loads,  giving  a  large  reaction.  We  will 
take  a  floor-beam  36  inches  deep,  6»w5ibs. 

33  inches  between  rivet-hole  cen-  **  t-^-*ti2^ao«iA_7'o..^ — ^ — ^  t^r 
tres,  weighing  200  pounds  per  foot 
of  length;  hence  total  weight 
200  X  20  =  4000  pounds.  The 
bending  moments  (see  Fig.  352)  at 
points  half  way  between  end  of  ^'®  ^^2- 

beam  and  A,  where  the  stringer  rests,  at  Ay  and  at  the  centre,  will 
be  as  follows :  The  moment  at  the  centre  will  be  the  same  as  at  ^ 
and  B,  That  due  to  the  dead  load  or  weight  of  beam  will  vary  at 
«ach  point,  and  will  give  the  following  combined  moments: 

At  D,  live  load  58,375  X  3.25  -f  dead  load  2000  X  3.25  -  200 

X  3.25  X  ^  =  195,162.5;  flange  strain,  P,  =^^ol?'^  =  "^^y^^^ 
Z  4W.75 

pounds.     (Eq.  (2).) 

At  A,  live   load  58,375  X  6.5  +  dead  load   2000  x  6.5  -  200 

X  6.5  X  ^  =  388,212.5;  flange  strain,  P,  =  ^^^^^  =  141,167 

pounds.     (Eq.  (3).) 

At  Cy  live  load  58,375  X  6.5  +  dead  load  2000  X  10  -  200  X  10 
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X  ^  =  389,437.5;  flange  strain,  P  =  ^^^1^7'^  =  141,614  pounds. 

(Eq.  (4).) 

If  we  only  allow  7000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  compressioD, 
the  flange  area  at  the  three  points  will  be,  respectively, 

at  Z>  =  10.14  sq.  in.;  at  ^  =  20.17  sq.  in.;  at  (7  =  20.23  sq.  in.; 

and  allowing  8000  for  the  lower  or  tension  flange, 

at  Z>  =  8.86  sq.  in.;  at  ^  =  17.65;  and  at  (7=  17.8  sq.  in. 
The  following  flanges  will  satisfy  the  above  requirements: 

Top  flanges,  two  5-in.  X  4-in.  angles,  each  55  lbs.  per  yd.,  11  sq.  in. 
One  cover-plate,  f  in.  thick  X  12  in.  or  two  f  in.  X  12  in.  9  "    " 

20  "    " 

Bottom  flange,  two  5-in.  X  4-in.  angles,  55  lbs.  per  yd.,      11  sq.  in. 

".  *'       one  cover-plate  Jin.  or  two  plates  f  in.  X  12,   9"    " 

20  "    *' 

This  allows  in  the  bottom  flange  for  loss  in  punching  holes  only 
2  inches  of  metal,  whereas  the  actual  loss  is  3.8  square  inches. 
This  would  doubtless  be  safe,  as  we  have  only  allowed  8000  pounds^ 
per  square  inch  resistance;  and  with  9000  pounds,  which  gives  a 
safety  factor  of  5,  the  required  area  would  be  15.74  square  inches; 
or  if  we  had  increased  the  total  depth  of  beam  from  36  to  40,  there 
would  have  been  required  16.22  square  inches.  This  latter  would 
be  better,  as  then  the  required  area  of  the  top  flange  would  be 
reduced  to  18.54  square  inches,  and  in  addition  the  stiffness  of  thfr 
beam  would  be  greatlyjncreased. 

To  determine  the  thickness  of  the  web  of  the  floor-beam,  find 

the  reaction  at  either  end.     This  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  half 

of  the  floor-beam  added  to  the  stringer  reaction,  2000  +  58,375  = 

60,375  pounds;  allowing  5000  pounds  per  square  inch,  ^^^  =^ 

12.07 
12.07  square  inches;  and  thickness,       '      =  0.37  in.  =  |  inch. 

With  such  heavy  loads  it  would  be  as  well  to  reinforce  the  web 
where  the  stringers  rest  by  riveting  plates  to  the  web  of  the  floor- 
beam.     Stiff eners  should  also  be  introduced  between  the  ends  and 
the  stringers,  and  heavy  angles  at  the  ends  of  the  floor-beam. 
We  oan  now  proceed  to  determine  the  number  of  rivets,,  based 
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on  the  supposition  that  the  rivets  transmit  the  stresses  to  the 
flanges.  As  we  have  already  seen  that  the  flange  stresses  increase 
from  the  end  towards  the  centre,  viz.,  from  the  end  of  the  stringer 
to  Z>,  it  is  (eq.  (2) )  70,968  pounds;  the  resistance  of  the  web  to 
crashing  at  the  rivet  bearing  is  J  X  f  X  9000  pounds  (as  in  preced- 
ing example)  =  3000  pounds.  Hence  number  of  rivets  between  R 
and  D  =  W<A^  =  2*>  distributed  over  3.25  feet;  hence  f  J  =  1.6 
inches  rivet  centres.  In  the  next  section  we  have  only  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  flange  strain,  or  141,167—70,968=70,199  pounds. 
^J^^  =  23  rivets;  f|  =  1.7  inches,  distance  apart  of  rivets;  and  in 
the  section  from  D  to  C,  141,614  — 141,167  =  447  pounds,  for  which 
one  rivet  would  be  required.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  end  sections 
the  rivets  are  too  close  together  and  in  the  middle  sections  they  are 
too  far  apart,  and  if  we  space  them  2^  inches  apart  for  seven  feet 
from  each  end  and  6  inches  the  balance  of  the  length  the  conditions 
of  safety  will  be  fulfilled.  If  we  had  made  the  web  f  inch  thick,  in 
which  the  safe  bearing  of  the  rivet  would  be  J  X  f  X  9000  =  5000 
pounds,  and  ^HV  =  ^^  rivets,  spaced  ||^  =  2.8  inches  in  the  first 
two  sections  from  the  end,  that  is,  from  R  to  A,  in  either  event  the 
rivets  between  A  and  B  should  not  be  more  than  from  6  to  9  inches 
apart,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  length  of  small  columns  under 
compression.  The  same  spacing  of  the  rivets  will  exist  in  the  bot- 
tom flange.  For  the  rivets  in  the  cover-plate  we  proceed  as  in  the 
preceding  example.  It  is  better  to  use  one  thick  plate  than  two 
thinner  ones.  Using,  then,  the  f-inch  plate  and  f-inch  rivets,  we 
have,  for  the  bearing  power  of  each  rivet,  i  X  }  X  9000  =  506^ 
pounds;  f-inch  cover-plate  12  inches  broad  would  contain  f  X  12 
=  9  square  inches.  Total  resistance  to  crushing  would  be  9  X  7000 
=  63,000  pounds;  hence  ^^VW  =  1^«^  rivets,  or  say  14  rivets,  seven 
on  each  side,  to  be  distributed  over  10  feet,  or  ^f^  =  17  inches  rivet 
centres.  But  the  plate  being  only  %  inch  thick,  for  reasons  above 
stated  the  rivets  should  not  be  over  |  x  10  =  7.5  inches.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  sufficient,  but  as  a  fact  in  practice  they  are 
placed  at  about  3-inch  centres  near  the  end,  and  increasing  to  6 
inches  near  the  centre.  The  only  diflference  in  the  bottom  cover- 
plate  is  that  8000  pounds  is  allowed,  and  the  effective  area  is  12  — 
1.5  (for  rivet-holes)  =  10.5  in.  X  }  =  7.9  sq.  in.  X  8000  =  63,200 
pounds,  which  gives,  as  above,  14  rivets.  But  to  make  the  parts 
act  together  as  one  whole,  the  rivets  in  the  bottom  flange  are  seldom 
spaced  more  than  from  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  one  half  of  this  dis* 
tance  for  about  three  rivets  from  the  end. 
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In  the  floor-beam  under  consideration  the  stringer  is  riyeted  to 
the  web  of  the  floor-beam;  therefore  it  remains  to  determine  the 
number  of  rivets  required.  At  each  end  of  the  stringer  angle* 
irons  must  be  riveted  of  sufficient  cross-section  to  carry  the  reac- 
tion at  the  end.  The  reaction  in  this  case,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  paragraph,  for  the  assumed  rolling  load  is  34,190  pounds;  one 
half  the  weight  of  the  stringer  is  5000  pounds;  total  reaction  at 
end  of  stringer  39,190  pounds.  Allowing  4000  pounds  per  square 
inch,  -^ftjW  =  9.79  square  inches;  two  5  in.  x  4  inch  angles,  55 
pounds  per  yard,  give  11  square  inches.  These  are  to  be  riveted 
to  the  ends  of  the  stringers  and  should  extend  the  full  depth 
between  the  flange  angles  top  and  bottom,  fillers  being  placed  be- 
tween them  and  the  web  of  the  floor-beam  of  the  thickness  of  the 
heavier  flange-angles,  as  they  both  strengthen  the  web  and  are  nec- 
essary for  a  full  and  close  fit  of  end  angles.  Intermediate  stiffen- 
ers,  4X4  inch,  35  pounds,  will  also  be  riveted  to  the  web  of  the 
floor-beam.  If  the  ends  of  these  cannot  be  easily  bent  to  fit  the 
flange  angles,  fillers  must  also  be  used  between  them  and  the  web. 

Now  to  determine  the  number  of  rivets  necessary  to  transfer  the 
locomotive  reaction  at  the  stringer  ends,  we  have,  as  found  in  equa- 
tion (551),  Figs.  350  and  351,  R  =  48,375  -f  dead  load  10,000  = 
58,375  pounds,  and  allowing  3000  pounds  for  resistance  of  web  at 
rivet  bearing,  ^^/^jW*  =  20  rivets,  or  ten  rivets  in  each  end  angle- 
iron,  as  seen  in  Fig.  352.  For  the  end  angles  of  the  floor-beam  we 
have,  first,  the  reaction  above,  and,  second,  the  one  half  weight  of 
the  floor-beam  =  58,375  +  200  X  10  =  60,375  pounds,  or  metal  area 
«^5^Y  =  15.09  square  inches.  Two  6x4  inch  angles,  75  pounds  per 
yard,  are  sufficient.  The  number  of  rivets  required  for  these  would 
^6  WfV  =  2^-1  rivets,  as  seen  in  Fig.  352.  Intermediate  stiffen- 
ers,  two  4x4  inch,  35  pounds. 

The  bill  of  material  for  floor-beam  as  calculated  is  as  follows: 

1  web-plate  86  X I  in.  X  20  ft.,  15  pounds  per  square  foot 900  lbs. 

2  upper-flange  angles,  each  5  X  4  in.  x  20  ft.,  55  pounds  per  yard. , . .    738   " 

1  cover-plate  12  X  f  in.  X  20  ft..  80  pounds  per  square  foot 600  " 

2  bottom-flange  angles,  each  5 x4  in.  x  20  ft.,  55  pounds  per  yard  . .  733  •' 
1      •  •         *  •      cover-plate  12  X  t  in.  x 20  ft.,  80  lbs.  per  square  foot  600  •' 

4  end  angle-irons,  each  6  X  4  in.  X  8  ft. ,  76  pounds  per  yard dOO  " 

4  intermediate  angles  4  X 4  in.  X  8  ft.,  85  pounds  per  yard 140  " 

4  filling-plates,  ends,  6  x  i  in.  X  2jb  ft.,  25  pounds  per  square  foot ...  120  " 

8  •'  4 Xi  in. X2i  ft.,  25  pounds  per  square  foot 154" 

.2  heads  for  f-in.  rivets  weigh  i  lb.,  Jin.  riveU  f  lb. ;  say  200  " 

Total  weight  of  floor-beam 4480  *' 
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This  is  ^^  =  224  pounds  per  foot,  which  is  24  pounds  per  foot 
more  than  was  assumed.  Strictly  speaking,  a  recalculation  should 
be  made,  with  a  weight  of,  say,  230  pounds  per  foot  of  length  for  the 
beam.  All  parts  in  the  above  bill  of  iron,  except  in  the  web-plate,, 
are  very  heavy  per  yard  of  length,  as  about  the  heaviest  type  of 
engine  was  used,  and  a  long  floor-beam  for  a  single  track,  carrying 
long  stringers.  For  instance,  in  the  strain-sheet  for  the  floor- 
beams  of  a  bridge  415'  llf "  long,  length  of  floor-beam  20  feet, 
carrying  stringers  24'  Hi"  long,  designed  by  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company,  the  bill  of  material  for  the  floor-beam  is  given  as. 
follows: 

2  upper-flauge  angles  8i  X  5  in.  X  20  ft.,  20.8  pounds  per  foot 812  lbs. 

2  bollom-flauge  angles  3 J  X  5  in.  X  20  ft.,  18.4  pounds  per  foot 730    *' 

Web  36 X -jV  »°-X  20  ft..  18  pounds  per  square  foot 1080    " 

(No  cover-plates  were  used ;  and  no  allowance  for  stifPeners,  end 
angles,  tillers,  rivets,  etc.,  appears.  These,  except  tbe  cover- 
plates,  will  be  added  of  the  ordinary  dimensions.) 

4  end  angles  5x4  in.,  36  pounds  per  ^rd,  each  3  feet  long 144    " 

8  stiffening  angles  8 X2i  in.x3  ft,  16  pounds  per  yard 128    " 

4  tillers  3  X  f  in.  X  2|  ft.,  80  pounds  per  square  foot 70    " 

8      "     5x*in.X2ift.,  80      *'         »*        •*        "  240** 

Allow  for  rivets • 150    ** 

Total  weight  of  a  floor-beam 8860    " 

Weight  per  foot  of  length  ^^  =  168  pounds.  If  in  the  above 
two  upper-flange  angles  5X4  inches,  36  pounds  per  yard,  and  a 
cover-plate  to  correspond  had  been  used,  the  same  strength  could 
have  been  secured.  The  beam  is  strong  enough  for  the  type  of 
engine  used  in  Fig.  353  (b),  followed  by  a  train  load  of  2240  pounds 
per  foot  of  length  of  stringers.  This  and  the  other  type  of  engine 
used  in  Fig.  352,  followed  by  a  train  load  of  3000  pounds  per  foot, 
may  be  taken  as  the  extremes  of  light  and  heavy  rolling  loads. 
Where  cover-plates  can  be  dispensed  with  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
especially  in  the  bottom  flange,  as  it  saves  labor  of  punching  holes, 
loss  of  material  resulting  thereby,  and  is  simpler  and  more  solid, — 
all  of  which  considerations  are  of  some  moment.  Cover-plates  are 
not  necessary  when  angle-irons  not  over  |  inch  thick  will  answer. 
Angle-irons  are  generally  spoken  of  by  their  weight  per  yard  or  per 
foot  of  length.  Their  area  in  square  inches  is  equal  to  one  tenth 
of  their  weight  per  yard.  For  any  definite  length  of  legs  angle- 
irons  vary  in  weight  between  certain  limits.     For  instance,  a 

5  X  3i  inch  angle  varies  from  30.5  to  58.1  pounds  per  yard,  and 
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<;ontain8  in  cross-section  from  3.05  to  5.81  sqnare  inches.  Apglea 
are  formed  of  almost  any  size  from  }  X  }  inch,  weighing  from  1.72 
to  2.46  pounds  per  yard,  from  i  to  ^  inch  in  thickness,  to  angles 
6x6  inches,  weighing  from  57.5  to  97.3  pounds  per  yard,  and  from 
^  to  I  inch  thick;  and  between  these  limits  almost  any  combina- 
tions of  lengths  of  arras,  weight  per  yard,  thickness  and  area  of 
cross-section  can  be  obtained.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  it  is  better 
to  use  those  dimensions  and  weights  that  are  made  by  the  iron  and 
steel  companies  rather  than  insisting  upon  unusual  thicknesses  and 
weights. 

964.  To  close  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will  determine  the 
dimensions  of  the  stringei*8  resting  on  the  floor-beam  considered, 
tmd  the  locomotive  weights  used  in  the  last  paragraph,  principally 
to  show  how  the  reactions  at  the  end  of  the  stringers  were  found, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
cover-plates  are  determined  when  two  or  more  layers  are  required. 

The  stringer  Fig.  350  will  be  taken  at  25  ft.  long,  2.5  deep, 
weighing  200  lbs.  per  lineal  footT  The  type  of  engine  Fig.  351, 
paragraph  963,  will  be  used.  Flange  stresses  will  be  found  at  points 
3,  6,  and  9  ft.  from  the  end  and  at  the  centre.  Tho  position  of  the 
rolling  load  for  maximum  bending  moment,  by  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  883,  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  353  annexed,  and 
the  flange  stresses  at  the  above  points  will  be  as  follows :  It  will  be 


\^ 


Fig.  858. 

observed  that  we  can  get  the  front  truck  and  the  four  drivers  in  a 
length  of  25  ft.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  these  loads  will  be  found 
to  be  0.2  ft.  in  front  of  wheel  C.  The  second  driver  from  the  end, 
the  load  for.  maximum  bending,  must  be  moved  then  until  the 
centre  of  the  span  is  0.1  in  front  of  this  wheel,  the  point  of  greatest 
bending  being  also  0.1  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  span  on  the  other 
side.    For  this  position  of  the  load  we  have 

Jt  =  2J000a8-15  + 12.40 +  7.90 +3.40)  ^  ^^^^^^  j^^ 
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divided  between  two  stringers"  ^  ^^^^^,  \[l^  ^  ■•  ■ 

R  =  — J^  =  20,088  lbs.  ^^UFORNi' « 

At  —"' 

Reaction  due  to  dead  load,  400  X  25  -r-  2  =  5000  lbs. 

Hence  final  moments  M^  between  R  and  Ay  M^  between  A  and  By 
Jf,  between  B  and  />,  and  Jf,  between  D  and  C7,  and  the  values  of 
the  flange  stresses  P^ ,  P, ,  P, ,  P^  in  the  same  sections,  are : 

J/,=20,088X3+5000X3.0-400X3XJ=73,464=P,X2.26  feet; 
.-.  P,=  36,655  lbs. 

Jf,=20,088x6+5000x6.0-400x6xf=143,328=P,x2.25feet; 
/.  P,  =  63,700  lbs. 

J/,=20,088X9+5000X9.0-  lA^  X2.15 -400x9x1= 183,792= 
P,X2.25  feet,  P,=81,685  lbs. 

Jf,= 20,088X12.5 +5000X12.5-  aijaa  x5.65-400xl2.5X -HH  = 
217,050=P,x2.25feet  P,=96,467. 

Required  upper  flange  area  at  (7  =  ^^$S^  =  13.78  sq.  in.; 
lower      "        "    "  C  =  ^^^  =  12.08  sq.  in. 

Upper  flange,  2Z«  5  X  4  in.,  47  lbs.  per  yard;  area,*  9.4  sq.  in. 
1  cover-plate,  12  x  f 4.5  "     " 


13.9  sq.  in. 
Bottom  flange,  2  Z  «  5  x  4  in.,  62  lbs.  per  yard,  area  =  12.4  "     " 

Greatest  reaction  at  end  of  stringer,  39,190  lbs.;  WoV  =  9.8 
sq.  in.;  web, 27  X  f  =  10.12  sq.  in. ;  end  angles,  WiAr^  =  9.8 sq.  in.; 
2Z«  5  X  4in.,55  lbs.  =  11  sq.  in.;  4  fillers,  4  X  |i  in.;  8Z54  X  3 
in.,  20.9  lbs.    No  fillers  needed,  as  they  can  be  bent  at  ends  to  fit. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  greatest  shear  in  any  section  or 
panel  can  be  obtained  is  seen  in  equa.  (524) — that  for  the  greatest 
shear  the  load  that  it  contains  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
panels  in  the  span  must  be  equal  to  or  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
load  on  the  span;  in  symbols,  n(w,  +  v\  +...)  =  (w,  -|-  w^  + 
w,  + . . .  «^».  This  condition  will  be  nearer  fulfilled  by  placing  the 
front  driver  at  or  near  the  point  of  support  at  R  (see  Fig.  353). 
We  then  have  the  four  drivers  and  one  wheel  of  the  tender  on  the 
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stringer.    Hence 


_  24000(19.25  +  14.75  +  10.25)      24000      15000  X  3.17 


2  X25 


2X25 


=  34,190  lbs., 


to  which  add  5000  lbs.  for  dead  load.  E  =  B,+  5000  =  39,190  Ibs.^ 
as  already  used  on  page  1100.  The  panels  or  sections  in  this  case 
may  be  from  2^  to  4  ft.  long.  As  the  load  rests  on  top  of  the 
stringer,  the  greatest  load  that  can  rest  on  any  of  the  3-foot  sections 
into  which  we  have  divided  the  stringer  will  be  **gft<>  =  12,000 
lbs.  The  flange  strain,  as  seen  above,  varies  from  section  to  section. 
The  increments  are  as  follows: 

Flange  strain  P,         betw.  R  and  A  =  36,655  lbs.  =  36,655  lbs. 

"  P,-P,  "  A  ''  B  =  63,700  -  36,655  =  27,045  " 
a  a  p^^p^  i<  S  «  D  =  80,352  -  63,700  =  16,652  "^ 
a         u    P^^p^    "     i)  «    C  -  96,467  -  80,352  =  16,115  " 

The  flange  strain  is  horizontal,  and  distributed  over  the  section; 
the  load  is  vertical,  and  may  be  taken  as  uniformly  distributed  oyer 
the  same  distance,  which  is  generally  taken  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  beam,  which  would  be  2.5  ft. ;  but  as  this  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
the  distance  has  been  taken  in  this  example  at  3  ft.  The  shear  on 
the  rivets  between  these  points  will  be  the  resultant  of  these  forces.. 


8,  betw.  i?  and  ^  =  V(36655)*  +  (12000)'  =  38,569  lbs.;  i 

«.      "     A 

8,     "     B 

8^      "     Z>    "     (7  =  V{l6nby  +  (12000)'  =  20,092 


B  =  i^045)'  +  (12000)'  =  29,589 
D  =  V(16652)'  +  (12600)'  =  20,525 


(1)' 


These  amounts  divided  by  3000  will  give  the  number  of  rivets- 
In  pounds. 

In  the  following  example  a  Howe  truss  deck-span  will  be  used, 
having  an  odd  number  of  panels. 

965.  The  rolling  load  will  consist  of  two  consolidation  engines, 


j^([T  ci)  (j)  cp  cp    (})  0  9  9  piM 


Fig.  858  {by 
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followed  by  a  uniform  load  of  2240  pounds  per  linear  foot.  The 
above  diagram  shows  the  weights  on  each  pair  of  wheels,  with  the 
distances  between  them.  In  this  example  the  equivalent  uniform 
load  will  be  determined  and  used;  hence  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  find  the  bending  moment  at  the  centre  of  the  span  from  the 
actual  wheel  concentrations. 

The  following  is  a  skeleton  sketch  of  the  truss  (see  Fig.  354) : 
Length  of  span  =  185.0  ft.;  9   panels,  each  20.55  ft.;  depth  of 


u  Fio.  864. 

truss  =  27  ft.  It  will  be  found  that  when  «;„  =  w«,  is  just  to  the 
left  of  the  point  d  that  the  condition  for  a  maximum  bending  is 
obtained,  w,,  will  then  be  t^n,-i«  There  will  be  about  67  ft.  of 
rolling  uniform  load  on  the  bridge  =  2240  X  67  =  150,080  pounds. 
Only  one  half  of  this,  as  well  as  the  wheel  concentrations  given 
above,  will  be  carried  by  each  of  the  two  trusses :' w,  +  tr,  +  w, 
+  .  .  .  +  ?^n,  =  200,000  lbs. ;  w,  +  «;,  +  w,  +  .  .  .  +  t^n  = 
296,000  +  150,080  =  446,080.  The  locomotive  table  used  in 
this  example  will  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph.  For  the 
centre  panels  /,  =  4,  and  as  /  =  9,  using  panels  instead  of  distances, 
the  condition  of  loading  for  a  maximum  (see  eq.  (528))  will  be 
fulfilled  very  nearly,  viz.. 


Ix  _  tt^,  +  tt^,  +  t(y,  + 


+   Wn 


/       w,  +  w^-\r  w,  + 


+  Wn 


200000 
446080 


4 

8.92' 


nearly  correct.  Small  changes  made  by  moving  the  load  a  short 
distance  either]  forward  or  backward  might  satisfy  exactly  the 
above  relation.  This  could  only  be  found  by  repeated  trials,  and 
that  giving  the  greatest  bending  moment  should  be  adopted.  The 
above  is  near  enough  for  the  present  purpose.  Substituting  in 
eq.  (530),  paragraph  923,  as  was  done  in  finding  moments  eq.  (1) 
and  following,  z  in  this  case  is  V  =  ^^-^^  ^n  in  the  second  term 
is  the  uniform  load  =  150,080  pounds,  and  using  the  locomotive 
table  mentioned, 


M= 


4ri6336338   .   /2  X  296000    .    150080  \ 


9L- 


+( 


2  "^       2 

=  5,250,481  ft.-lbs. 


■; 


X  33.5 


]-- 


808639 
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We  can  now  find  the  equivalent  uniform  load  per  linear  foot, 
=  iw  X  (185)"  =  5,250,481;  hence  w  =  1228  lbs.,  the  equiv- 
alent uniform  load  for  one  truss.  We  have  now  the  following 
data:  Span  =  185  ft.;  panel  length  =  20.55  ft.;  depth  of  truss, 
2T  ft.;  number  of  panels  =  9;  dead  load,  760  lbs.  per  linear  foot; 
live  load,  1228  lbs.  per  linear  ft.  If  we  were  to  use  upper  and 
lower  chord  panel  weights,  as  in  previous  cases,  the  upper-chord 
fixed  load  would  be  taken  at  525  and  lower-chord  at  235  lbs.  per 
foot;  but  following  the  method  usually  adopted  in  case  of  uniform 
loads,  the  entire  load  is  assumed  as  concentrated  in  the  upper  or 
loaded  chord.  Dead-load  panel  weight  w  =  15,618  lbs.;  live-load 
panel  weight  =  1228  X  20.55  =  25,236  lbs.  =  «?/,  the  length  of  the 
diagonal  =  33.93  ft.;  sec  of  angle  Ola  =  ^|^»  =  1.257;  tan  angle 
Ola  =  ^'lf^  =  0.761.  As  the  greatest  chord  stresses  occur  when 
the  entire  space  is  covered  with  the  rolling  load,  the  formula  for 

horizontal  stresses  remains  the  same:  -H,  =  ^ —   ,    *   ,  ——^vr — -> 

k  .    2N 

(See  Rankine's  C.  E.;  see  also  paragraph  931,)    {w  -f  «?,)  =  40,854 
lbs.,  /  =  185,  N  =  9,  /fc  =  27,  n  =  1,  2,  3,  4  successively. 
Tension  in  Oa  =  comp.  in  1,2  =  l«'«AJXi85  (_9  -  IJ  ^  ^^^^^^  ..  . 

«  ab  =      "  "  2,3  =  15,551.4X2(9  -  2)  =  217,720  " 

«    be  =      "  "  3,4  =  15,551.4X3(9  -  3)  =  279,925  " 

"         «  cd=      «  "  4,5  =  15,551.4X4(9  -  4)  =  311,028  " 

"  de  and  ef  =  311,028  " 

The  calculation  is  simplified  by  observing  that  — ^r;^ — -3—  is 

2i  X  lb 

constant  and  equal  to  15,551.4;  the  only  variable  faction  is  n(N—n). 

As  there  is  no  centre  vertical,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  span  is 

entirely  covered  by  the  rolling  load  the  diagonals  4e  and  bd  cannot 

be  under  stress  at  all,  as  the  load  on  one  side  of  the  centre  tends  to 

produce  in  one  of  them  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  stress  that 

the  load  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  tends  to  pro<liice  in  the 

other;  therefore  neither  of  them  are  under  stress.     In  other  words, 

they  are  both  counterbraces,  and  the  tension  in  the  panel  de  is 

therefore  the  same  as  in  the  panel  cd. 

To  Determine  the  Stresses  in  the  Verticals  and  Dioffonals.— As 

the  diagonals  are  compression  members  and  the  load  is  on  the  top 

chord,  and  the  verticals  tension  members,  the  vertical  id  receives 

its  entire  stress  from  the  moving  load,  and  this  will  be  a  maximnni 
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nehen  the  rolling  load  reaches  the  point  5;  shoald  it  extend  to  4  the 
load  would  be  transmitted  to  ^e,  and  a  stress  would  be  developed  in 
4e.  This  would  act  counter  to  the  stress  in  bd  due  to  the  load  at  5, 
and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  load  that  would  otherwise  reach 
the  point  d.  Assuming  the  rolling  load  to  come  in  from  the  right 
and  reach  the  point  6,  the  rolling-load  shear  in  5/  would  be  3  X 
25,236  X  2  -r-  9  =  16,824  lbs.;  dead-load  shear  in  5/  would  be  one 
panel  weight  =  15,618  lbs.  As  tliese  shears  would  tend  to  produce 
stresses  of  opposite  kind  in  5/*,  the  resultant  would  be  the  differ- 
ence =  16,824  —  15,618  =  1206  lbs.;  and  as  that  due  to  the  live 
load  is  the  greatest,  a  counterbrace  would  be  needed,  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  6e;  the  stress  on  it  would  be  1206  X  1.257  =  1516 
pounds.  No  other  counterbrace  will  be  needed  between  this  one 
and  the  end  of  the  span.  When  the  rolling  load  reaches  5,  the 
fihear  in  5d  will  be  4  X  25,236  x  2^  -f-  9  =  28,040  pounds;  and  as 
there  is  no  dead-load  shear  on  5d,  the  shear  will  be  transmitted  to 
4d;  hence  tension  on  4d  =  28,040  pounds.  The  stress  in  bd  is 
28,040  X  1.257  —  35,236  pounds  compression,  and  the  same  on  4e 
-when  the  load  comes  in  from  the  left;  36?,  with  same  compression 
as  6e  =  1516  pounds,  is  a  counterbrace.  When  the  load  reaches 
the  point  4,  or  passes  the  centre,  both  dead  and  live  load  produce 
the  same  kind  of  stress  in  ^d.  The  general  formula  for  shears  in 
the  diagonals  remains  the  same  as  if  the  load  was  on  the  bottom 
chord;  but  the  stresses  in  the  verticals  will  be  diminished  by  one 
panel  weight  {w  +  w,)  =  40,854.  This  requires  some  little 
trouble.     Making  the  substitutions,  then,  in  the  equation  for  shears 

Vn  =  wi — ^ n\  +  w^- -^^^ ■ — -  (see  Eankine's  C. 

E.,  also  paragraph  932),  we  can  write  the  following  stresses: 

Comp.  in    4c  =  15,618 (?-±i  -  4)  +25,236^^""^^^^^^"^+^^  X  1.257 

=  57,678  X  1.257  =  -  72,501  lbs. 
Stress  in     3(?  =  +  57,678  lbs.  tension. 

Corap.  in    36  =  15,6J8(^-^  ^  3)  +25,236 ^^""^^^^^g'"^+^^  X L257 

=  90,120  X  1.257  =  -  113,281  lbs. 
Tension  in  2J  =  +  90,120  lbs. 

Comp.  in    2a  =  15,618  (--±^  -  2)  +25,236^-^^^-^^—"^^  X  1.257 

=  125,366  X  1.257  =  -  157,585  lbs. 
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Tension  in  la  =  +  125,366  lbs. 

Comp.  in    01  =  15,618(?^  -  i^+25,236^^^^^i^^^=^-t^  X  057 
=  163,416  X  1.257  =  -  205,415  lbs. 

This  can  be  checked  as  follows:  Take  any  Tertical,as  la;  this 

receives  from  the  dead  load  3  panel  weights  and  from  the  live  load 

7X4 

— - —  panel  weights;  it  gets  nothing  from  either  load  at  the  point 

1.  Therefore  the  stress  in  la  is  15,618  X  3  +  25,236  X  V  =  125,366 
pounds. 

01  receives  half  the  load  on  the  entire  bridge.  (15,618  +  25,236) 
X  4  =  163,416  lbs.;  the  stress  =  163,416  X  1.257  =  205,414. 

From  the  foregoing  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  method  of  uni- 
formly distributed  loads  does  not  give  accurate  results,  and  could 
not  be  relied  on  for  very  long  spans.  Approximate  results  are  ob- 
tained with  comparatively  little  labor,  but  even  then  the  question 
of  the  equivalent  uniform  load  has  to  be  settled,  as  every  difterent 
span  and  system  of  loading  would  have  a  different  equivalent  uni- 
form load  that  only  gives  a  correct  result  at  one  point  in  the  span, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  maximum  chord  stress  at  the  centre 
from  the  actual  loading  in  practice  in  order  to  deduce  the  equiva- 
lent uniform  load.  Concentrating  the  dead  load  cfntirely  in  one 
chord,  as  has  been  seen,  makes  another  material  error.  With  good 
tables  and  a  little  practice  in  handling  the  general  formulae  for  the 
wheel  concentrations,  the  additional  labor  required  is  unimportant,. 


THE  WARRCN  QIROeil 
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and  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  satisfaction  of  at  least  secur- 
ing results  that  are  in  some  degree  of  accord  with  the  actual  prac- 
tical conditions.  The  writer  believes  that  he  has  fully  explained 
the  principles  applicable  to  a  single  system  of  vertical  and  diagonal 
bracing,  whether  compression  verticals  or  compression  dif^nals,  or 
the  reverse.  An  example  will  be  given  of  a  truss  in  which  all  of 
the  web  members  are  inclined;   this  is  commonly  known  as  the 
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Warren  or  Zigzag  Girder.    The  skeleton  sketch  above.  Fig.  355, 
shows  this  design. 

966.  The  design  Fig.  355  shows  a  series  of  verticals  by  dotted 
lines.  These  are  not  essential  members  of  the  truss,  and  are  only 
used  when  in  long  spans  the  panel  lengths,  snch  as  M  or  3, 5,  are  of 
such  a  length  that  they  would  deflect  under  their  own  weight  or  any 
load  upon  them,  and  when  used  they  would  only  carry  one  panel 
weight  of  the  length  2c  or  Zd,  They  will  not  be  considered  at  all 
in  this  example.  The  upper  chord  is  under  compression,  lower 
chord  under  tension.  In  the  web  members  the  end  diagonals  and 
all  members  parallel  to  them  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre  are 
compression  members,  the  others  tension  members.  In  other  words, 
under  maximum  stress  all  web  members  inclining  upwards  to  the 
centre  are  compression  members,  as  2,  3,  and  those  inclining  down- 
wards towards  the  centre  are  tension  members,  as  3,  4.  Therefore 
the  stresses  on  the  two  web  members  meeting  at  a  point  are  of  the 
opposite  kind.  In  this  type  of  bridge,  under  some  conditions  of 
the  moving  load,  as  will  be  seen  later,  some  of  the  members  that  are 
under  compression  from  the  dead  load  may  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  tension  by  the  rolling  load,  and  they  must  therefore  be  formed 
and  connected  to  resist  tension  and  compression  both.  They  are 
then  said  to  be  counterbraced.  If  this  is  not  desired,  members 
such  as  5, 8  and  7, 4  must  be  introduced.  These  are  called  coun- 
terbraces.  Some  builders  prefer  them,  as  they  do  not  necessitate 
any  member  to  pass  from  a  state  of  compression  to  one  of  tension, 
which  may  affect  injuriously  the  strength  of  the  material,  and  it  is 
more  convenient  to  form  and  connect  a  member  so  that  it  will 
always  be  under  the  same  kind  of  strain.  Assuming  the  following 
dimensions  and  other  data — 


22  36 
Length  of  span       =  120  ft. ;    sec  angle  Ola  or  al2  =  -^^  =  1.12; 

"       "  panel     =  20  ft. ;    tang  angle  Ola  or  al2  =  ^^     =0.50; 


"       «diagonal=  22.36  ft.; 
Depth  of  truss       =  20.0  ft. 


Assuming  that  the  weight  of  the  two  trusses  with  the  lateral 
bracing  is  500  pounds  per  linear  foot  or  250  pounds  for  one  truss, 
one  half  concentrated  at  each  chord,  the  weight  of  the  cross-ties. 
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gnard-rails,  rails,  etc.,  200  pounds  per  foot  for  each  truss,  and  the 
stringers,  etc.,  135  pounds  for  each  truss  per  foot — 

Upper-chord  panel  weight  125  X  20  =  2500  lbs. 

Lower-chord  panel  weight  (125  +  200  +  125)  X  20  =  9000  lbs. 

1X500  Ibs^ 

The  dead-load  stresses  in  the  web  members  are  as  follows: 

Tension  in  5, 6  =     i(9000)  X  1.12,  =     5040  lbs. 

Compression  in  5, 4  =  [^(9000)  +  2500]  X  1.12  =     7840  lbs. 
Tension  in  4, 3  =        (7000  +  9000)  X  1.12  =  17,920  lbs. 

Compression  in  3, 2  =     (16,000  +  2500)  X  1.12  =  20,720  lbs. 
Tension  in  1, 2  =     (18,500  +  9000)  X  1.12  =  30,800  lbs. 

Compression  in  0, 1  =     (27,500  +  2500)  X  1.12  =  33,600  lbs. 

The  above  can  be  checked,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  shear  in  0, 1  will 
be  three  panels  upper  and  two  and  one  half  panels  lower-chord  load, 
2500  X  3  +  9000  X  2^  =  30,000* pounds,  as  the  shear  in  any  mem- 
ber is  the  weight  between  it  and  the  centre  under  a  uniform  load, 
and  30,000  X  1.12  =  33,600  pounds  stress  in  0, 1. 

Recollecting  that  the  chord  stresses  in  any  panel  are  the  con- 
tinued sum  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  stresses  in  the 
diagonals  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  span,  or  the  shears  by  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination  (=  0.*50),  the  chord  stresses 
are  easily  written. 

Lower  chord  0,  2:  Tension  =  -}-  80.000  x  0.5  =  +  15.000  lbs. 

Upper  chord  1,  8:  Compression  =  -  (30.000  +  27.500)  X  0.5  =  -  28,750  lbs. 

I^)wer  chord  2,  4:  Tension  =  +  (57.500  + 18.500)  X  0.5  =  +  88,000  lbs. 

Upper  chord  3,  5:  Compression  =  -  (76,000  +  16,000)  X  0.5  =  —  46.000  lbs. 

Lower  chord  4,  6:  Tension         =  +  (92.000  +  7,000)    x  0.5  =  4-  49,600  Ibe. 

Upper  chord  5, 7:  Compression  =  -  (99,000  +  4,509)    x  0.5  =  —  51,750  lbs. 

This  can  be  checked  as  follows: 
Dead  load  per  linear  foot     =  11500/20  =  575  pounds; 
Centre  bend.  mom.  =  iwT  =  ^  x  575  x  (120)*  =  1,035,000  ft.-lbs. 
Upper-chord  stress  5, 7         =  1035000/20  =  -  51,750  pounds. 

To  find  the  web  and  chord  stresses  due  to  the  rolling  load, 
which  will  consist  of  two  engines  and  tenders  followed  by  a  uniform 
load  of  2240  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  construct  the  following  table 
of  moments,  using  two  consolidation  engines  coupled  together,  aa 
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nil 


shown  in  Fig.  353(i),  paragraph  965.  Golamn  1  gives  wheel  num- 
ber; column  2,  the  continued  sum  of  the  weights  on  a  pair  of  wlieels 
multiplied  by  the  distances  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
wheels;  column  3,  the  numerical  products  of  numbers  in  column  2; 
column  4y  the  continued  sum  of  the  numbers  in  column  3.  The 
locomotives  here  used  would  be  considered  as  comparatively  of  a 
light  weight.  Those  used  in  Table  LXXV  were  about  the  heaviest 
type  of  engine  now  in  general  use.  There  are,  however,  some  types 
still  heavier.  But  whatever  the  weight  or  construction  of  the  loco- 
motive used,  a  similar  table  can  be  readily  constructed. 


Table  LXXVII. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4 

Vfi 

12,000  X    7.666 

92,000 

92,000 

Wt 

82.000  X    4.583 

146,660 

288,660 

tpt 

52.000  X    4.25 

221.000 

459,660 

Wi 

72.000  X    4.583 

829.980 

789,640 

tr» 

93,000  X  10.666 

981,280 

1.770.920 

w# 

106.000  X    4.666 

494,600 

2,265.620 

Wt 

120,000  X    5.588 

669.960 

2.935.480 

w. 

184.000  X    4.666 

625,250 

8.560.780 

V>9 

148,000  X    9.883 

1,881.290 

4,942.000 

Wio 

160.000  X    7.666 

1,226.560 

6,168,580 

tt^ii 

180.000  X    4.583 

824.940 

6.998,520 

tl^n 

200.000  X    4.25 

850,000 

7,848,620 

MJ,, 

220.000  X    4.583 

1.008,260 

8.851.780 

101 « 

240  000  X  10.666 

2,559,840 

11,411,620 

M>i. 

254.000  X    4.666 

1,185,170 

12,596,790 

t^^ii 

268.000  X    5.583 

1,496,250 

14,093,040 

to  11 

282.000  X    4.666 

1,315.820 

15,408,860 

ViB 

296,000  X    8.25 

962,000 

16,370,860 

It  will  aid  in  the  use  of  the  above  table  to  take  the  continued 
sum  of  the  distances  between  the  wheels  which  will  give  the  dis- 
tance of  any  wheel  from  the  front  one  w^ ,  also  the  length  of  the 
moving  uniform  load  on  the  bridge  at  any  time.  (A  similar  table 
would  be  usef  al  in  connection  with  other  examples.) 


Table  LXXVIII. 


0 
55.996 


7.666 


12.249 


16.449 


21.082 


81.748 


6.414     41.997 


45.668 


•*'"  «^lt  »**!»  ««'l4  »^I»  Tgg  |r,T  ITg, 

6a662     68.245     72.495     77.078     87.744     92.410     97.998     102.659. 
102.659  +  3.25  =  105.909  feet  to  the  front  end  of  the  uniform  load. 
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When  w^  is  120  —  105.909  =  14.091  feet  from  one  end  of  this 

span,  w,  will  be' 20.0  -  14.091—  7.666  =  -  1.757  feet  to  the  right 

of  the  panel  point  2,  and  the  uniform  load  will  not  yet  be  on  the 

bridge;  but  if  the  load  moves  forward  until  w,  rests  at  the  panel 

point  2,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  requirement  that  one  of  the 

loads  shall  be  at  a  panel  point,  there  will  be  1.757  feet  of  uniforni 

load  on  the  bridge,  as  the  head  of  the  uniform  load  is  105,909  — 

7.666  =  98,243  feet  from  point  2,  and  the  distance  from  2  to  the 

end  of  the  span  is  five  panels  =  100  feet,  100.0  -  98,243  =  1.757, 

and  X  =  0.879,  and  similarly  for  any  other  position  of  the  moving 

load.     If  w,  is  at  2, 1.757  +  4.583  =  6.34  feet  of  uniform  load,  and 

X  =  3.17;  w,  at  2, 6.34  +  4.25  =  10.59  feet  of  uniform  load,  a;  =  5,3. 

w,  will  then  be  only  120  —  (105.909  +  10.59)  =  3.501  feet  from  the 

end  of  the  bridge ;  and  if  w^  is  at  2,  w^  will  have  passed  off  the  bridge. 

But  after  the  uniform  load  comes  on  the  bridge  it  may  happen  that 

it  will  not  be  necessary  to  place  a  wheel  at  a  panel  point  to  fulfil 

the  condition  for  a  maximum  shear.     AVith  any  wheel  at  any  point 

it  is  easy  to  take  at  once  the  number  of  loads  on  the  bridge,  and  to 

determine  the  length  of  tlie  uniform  load.    To  illustrate.    Place  «?, 

at  panel  point  6;  the  distance  from  this  point  to  N  is  three  panels 

=  60  feet.    Add  to  this  the  number  under  wheel  w, ,  60  +  12.249  = 

72.249  feet.    This  is  the  distance  from  w,  to  the  rear  end  of  the 

span  at  point  12.    The  next  less  number  to  this  is  found  under 

wheel  w,,  (which  will  be  the  last  load  on  the  span  =  tr„)  =  68.245, 

and  72.249  -  68.245  =  4.004  feet  =  x.     With  w,  at  4,  80  +  12.249 

=  92.249.     Next  less  number  is  87.744  under  wheel  w,^:  92.249  - 

87.744  =  4.505  ==  x.    w,  at  2, 100  +  12.249  =  112.249  feet    As  this 

exceeds  all  of  the  distances  given,  the  uniform  load  has  entered 

the  bridge.     112.249  —  106.909  =  6.34  feet  is  the  length  of  the 

6.34 
uniform  load  on  the  bridge,  which  is  now  tt^n,  and  -^  =  3.17  =  x. 

In  the  above  tt^n.-i  =  ^r    ^^^  ^^^  result,  6.34  feet,  is  the  same  as 
that  found  by  another  process  above. 

This  tabulation  can  be  applied  to  any  length  of  span  or  length 
of  panel  and  system  of  wheel  concentrations.  The  above  results 
can  be  checked  by  placing  the  wheels  at  the  points  indicated  and 
summing  up  the  resulting  distances  between  the  wheels  and  the 
end  of  the  span.  (This  method  was  used  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, it  is  tedious.)  Let  the  load  now  come  in  from  the  right  and 
rest  successively  at  the  panel  points  10,  8,  etc.  The  condition  of 
maximum  shear  to  the  left  of  these  points  is  n{w^  +  «^,  •  •  •)  = 
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^»  +  *^i  +  ^1  +  •  •  •  ^'n*  witli  «^.  a*  1^;  «^i  =  tt'-i-i;  w'.  =  «>»;  an<i 
as  there  are  six  panels,  n  =  6.  Hence  6  X  12,000  =  72,000  pounds; 
'"'i  +  ^t  +  ^1  +  •  •  •  ^-  =  92,000  pounds;  but  by  assuming  that 
3333J  pounds  of  w,  acts  to  the  left  of  point  10,-6(12,000  +  3333i) 
=  92,000.  Hence  w^  at  10  gives  maximum  shear.  Substituting  in 
eq.  (548), 

S^j[w,a  +  (w,  +  w,)6  +  {w,  +  w^  +  w,)c  +  ... 

+  (?«?,  +  w,  +  . . .  w^)z] 

For  maximum  shear  in  9,  10;  8,  9:  Z  =  120;  jt?  =  20;  a;  =  20 
+  7.666-21.082  =  6.584. 
Shear  in  9,  10;  8,9: 

=  ihi^^V^  +  ^H^  X  6.584]  -  iff'^i^  =  3514  lbs.       (1) 

The  first  part  of  the  positive  term  runs  to  w^i  =  w^,  bls  w^  = 
w^,  and  is  found  in  column  4  of  table,  opposite  w^;  the  second 
part,  involving  x,  is  found  in  column  2,  opposite  w^.  The  negative 
term  contains  only  w^  =  w^^_i;  y  =  a  =  7.666,  as  m^,  =  w^^  is  at  the 
panel  point,  and  is  found  in  column  4,  opposite  wheel  w^. 

For  maximum  shear  in  8,  7;  7,  6:  u\  =  w^^  at  8;  w,  =1^,^.1; 
a;  =  40  +  7.666  -  46.663  =  1.003.  Hence  w.  =  9;  w^.^  =  8; 
6(12,000  +  12,666S)  =  w,  +  k;,  +  «^,  +  . .  .  w,  =  148,000  pounds. 

Shear  in  8,  7;  7,  6 

=  ^[mgiatf  +  i^yoo  X  1.003]  -  i^'^%^  =  13,155  lbs.  (2) 

Maximum  shear  in  6,  5;  5,  4:  w,  =  f(?,,  at  6;  w,  =  w,.i;  x  = 
60  +  12.249  —  68.245  =  4.004  feet.  Hence  w,  =  «;„;  w..i  =  w„; 
6(12,000  +  20,000  +  1333 J)  =  w,  +  w,  +  w,  +  . .  .  w,  =  200,000 
pounds. 

Shear  in  6,  5;  5,  4 

=  ^[ajiSL^uuL  +  iJUifSiSL  X  4.004]  -  ^.ZJU^9  =  26,510  lbs.  (3) 

Maximum  shear  in  4,  3;  3,  2:  w,  =  w.^  at  4;  w,  =  t^,,_i;  x  = 
80  +  12.249  —  87.744  =  4.505  feet.  Hence  w,»  =  w^;  w,,  =  w^^i; 
6(32,000  +  10,333i)  =  254,000  =:  w,  + w^  + . .  .  w^. 
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Shear  in  4,  3;  2,  2 
=  ^[JJLAJ^A  -I-  AAJ^A  X  4.505]  -  3jV*^f*^  =  '*6,356  lbs,  (4) 

For  maximum  shear  in  1,2;  0, 1:  w,  at  2  =  tr,,;  ?r,,_i  =  w,; 
x^  =  100  +  12.249  -  105.909  =  6.340  feet.  Hence  there  will  be 
6.34  feet  of  uniform  load  on  the  bridge  =  2240  x  6.34  =  14,202 
pounds;  6(12,000  +  20,000  +  20,000)  =  312,000;  but  w,  +  w,  + 
«^^  4-  .  . .  -f.  fo^^  +  w.)  =  296,000  +  14,202  =  310,202. 

If  we  place  w,  at  3,  a;,  =  100  +  16.449  -  105.909  =  10.54  feet. 
Hence  2240  x  10.54  =  23,610  pounds;  6(52,000  +  1268^)  =  296,000 
-f  23,610  =  319,610.  We  will  therefore  take  w^  at  3  for  maximum 
shear  in  1,  2;  0, 1: 

10  54 
a;  = —^  =  5.27  feet;   w.  =  23,610;    w»-i  =  w„;    w.j  =  f(?^;    fr.,.i 


Shear  in  1,2;  0, 1 

1  ri6370860  ,  2  X  296000  +  23610      .  ^^"1 

=  I20L 2 + """2  ^  ^-^^J 

1    459660       ^,,,^«,, 
"20 2~  "^  ^^^-^^^  ^^-  ^^^ 

In  this  last  case  the  uniform  load  is  on  the  bridge,  and,  follow- 
ing the  rule  explained  in  the  preceding  example,  we  write  for  the 
first  part  of  the  positive  term  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  found  in 
column  4  opposite  wheel  w,^,  and  for  the  second  part  twice  the  sum 
of  all  the  wheel  concentrations  found  in  column  2  opposite  wheel 
w,, ,  increased  by  the  uniform  load,  this  sum  being  multiplied  by  x 
and  the  whole  then  divided  by  2.  So  long,  then,  as  w^  rests  at  a 
panel  point,  the  first  quantity  in  the  above  expression,  i  i  i  y  8  <  (t 
would  remain  constant  in  the  second  term,  the  uniform  load  would 
increase,  and  also  the  value  of  x.  The  negative  term  would  also  be 
constant.  If  it  became  necessary  to  place  w^  =  w»^  at  a  panel  point, 
the  negative  term  would  become  —  ^  *  "^  ^  V  *  ^ ,  and  be  constant 
until  w,  =  w,,.  It  is  usual  to  give  the  load  as  carried  by  the  two 
trusses.  The  table  is  calculated  on  this  basis;  therefore  for  stresses 
on  members  of  one  of  the  trusses  all  quantities  are  divided  by  2. 
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CHORD  STRESSES. 

It  was  stated  in  par.  923  that  eq.  (530)  was  not  applicable  to  tha 
chord  stresses  of  the  loaded  chord  when  all  of  the  web  members 
were  inclined,  but  did  apply  to  the  unloaded  chord,  the  upper  chord 
in  this  case.  The  reason  is  easily  understood.  Eq.  (530)  gives  the 
bending  moment  aboat  a  panel  point  in  the  loaded  chord;  and  when 
the  web  is  composed  of  a  single  system  of  one  diagonal  and  one 
vertical  meeting  at  a  point,  the  lever-arm  and  the  resultant  load  are 
the  same  for  any  panel  point,  whether  in  the  top  or  bottom  chord, 
and  the  stress,  which  is  equal  to  the  moment  divided  by  the  depth 
of  the  truss,  is  necessarily  the  same  in  the  upper  and  lower  panels 
included  between  two  adjacent  diagonals.  But  when  the  web  mem- 
bers are  all  inclined  the  panel  points  in  the  two  chords  are  not  in 
the  same  vertical  line,  and  there  are  no  two  panels  which  have  the 
same  stress,  as  a  different  pair  of  diagonals  meet  at  every  point  in 
both  chords;  therefore  the  position  of  the  rolling  load  for  maximum 
chord  stress  is  different  for  each  panel.  Examining  the  skeleton 
sketch  (Fig.  355)  to  determine  the  stress  in  panel  3,  5,  we  take  mo- 
ments about  the  lower-chord  panel  point  4;  this  reduces  the  mo- 
ments of  the  internal  stresses  or  resistances  of  the  members  of  the 
bridge  to  the  moment  of  the  upper-chord  panel  3,  5,  the  lever- 
arms  of  the  stresses  in  the  bottom  chords  and  web  members  being 
zero,  as  they  pass  through  the  axis.  Equating  this  moment  of  resist- 
ance to  the  external  bending  moment,  there  results  one  equation 
with  one  unknown  quantity.  Any  other  position  of  the  axis  would 
result  in  more  unknown  quantities  than  the  equations  obtained, 
hence  unknown  quantities  are  indeterminate.  We  cannot,  then, 
with  the  axis  at  4  determine  the  stress  in  the  bottom  chord,  or  with 
the  axis  at  any  other  point  in  a  vertical  line  through  4.  The  lever- 
arms  for  the  top  and  bottom  chord  cannot  be  the  same;  but  if  we 
take  the  axis  through  point  5,  the  only  acting  moment  would  be  the 
stress  in  the  bottom-chord  panel  4, 6.  Therefore,  to  make  eq.  (530) 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  stresses  in  the  bottom-chord 
panels,  the  length  of  the  lever-arm,  of  the  reaction,  Z,  must  be  either 
indreased  or  decreased  by  a  certain  part  of  a  panel  length,  which 
varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  diagonals.  In  this  design  it  is  one 
half  of  a  panel  in  either  case.  As  the  negative  term  contains  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  loads  between  the  reaction  and  the  panel  point 
of  the  lower  chord,  it  must  be  either  increased  or  diminished  by  tha 
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gam  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  in  any  panel,  snch  as  i,  6,  acting 
at  the  panel  point  of  the  lower  chord.  Also  it  will  be  seen  that  y„ 
which  in  eq.  (530)  is  the  distance  from  the  wheel  «?,_!  to  w?., ,  must 
now  be  the  horizontal  distance  from  ic?.,  to  the  new  axis  at  5  instead 
of  at  4.     Writing  eq.  (530), 

M  =  j[wfi  +  (w,  +  tt?,)^  +  (w,  +  w,  +  w,)c  +  . . . 

(tt^,  +  tt^,  +  w.  +  . . .  w.)ir] 
—  Wfi  —  (w,  +  ^^'t)*  —  (^i  +  «^t  +  ^t)^  —  . . . 

-  (Wj  +  w,  +  w,  +  .  . .  w,,-i)y, ,  (55?) 

which  is  still  applicable  to  the  unloaded  chord. 

Let  s  =  any  fraction  of  a  panel  length,  4^  =  ^  in  this  case,  whid 

is  constant  for  the  same  span,  i?,  the  resultant  of  the  loads  on  any 

panel,  such  as  4,  6,  and  z  its  distance  from  6;  p  the  panel  length; 

Wni  either  resting  at  or  in  front  of  a  panel  point  4,   We  have  /,  =  /, 

-f  s,  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  span  to  the  axis  of  momeDte, 

and  y,  =  y,  +  s.    The  reaction  of  the  loads  on  the  panel  4, 6  at  4 

zR  zR 

=  — ••;  its  moment  with  respect  to  e  =  — '  X  s  (see  Figs,  356). 

We  can  then  write  the  following: 

if  =  -^[tofi  +  (w,  +  w.) J  +  (w,  +  «;,  +  tt;,)c  +  . . . 

+  K+  W,+  »^+    .  .  .  +  '^n)x'\   -  V)fi  -  (W,  + tt7,)J 

-(w  +  t^,  +  w,)e?  -  ...-{w,  +  w^-\-w^+  ...+  w^,)y^ 

-^^; (553) 

P 
noting  that  ar,  y,  and  z^  are  variables,  and  moving  the  load  forward 
by  the  small  quantity  Ja:  =  ^y  =  J«.     The  conditions  for  a 
maximum  moment  will  be 

fiw,  +  w,  +  w,  +  . . .  +  w J 

J       w,  +  w,  +  w,  +  ...+«?»,  +  -— " 

fs  = £_ (554) 

I  w,  +  w^  +  w,+  .  ..  +Wn 

These  last  equations,  (553)  and   (554),  are  applicable  to  any 
single  system  of  bracing,  equations  (528)  and  (530)  beiag  onlf 
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applicable  to  the  unloaded  chord  where  the  web  members  are  all 
inclined.  Using  then  equations  (528)  and  (530)  for  the  upper  chord 
panels: 

For  upper  chord   1,  3,  w,  =  w,,  at  2;   ic,  =  100  +  16.449  — 
105.909  =  10.54  feet  of  uniform  load  on  bridge;  Z,  =  1;  /  =  6. 

^»_  1  ^  ^^  +  t^.  +  t^,+  >».tf;,,^  72000 

/  "■  6        w,  +  w^+w^+...w^       296000+10.54 X 2240      ^•"' 

but  assuming  that  18^731  lbs.  of  w^  acts  to  the  right  of  panel  point  2, 
72000-18731       ^       ,      Tj       T    .  ^  o    ^.        1 

319610 =f  =*•    ^y  placmg  e..  =  «;.  at  2,  ^  =  i  = 

=  i,  nearly.     We  will  try  both  of  these 


296000  +  6.34  X  2240 
positions,  substituting  in 

Jf  =  j'  \w,a+  (w,+w^)b+  {iO,  +  w^  +  w^)c+... 

+  w,  +  w,  +  w,  +  . . .  H-  WnX] 

—  w^a  —  (w,  +  w,)  J  —  (w,  +  w,  H-  w,)  {?  —  . . . 

-  (it,  +  w,  +  w,  +  . . .  +  w.,-1 1)  y,. 

With  w^  =  Wn^  at  2;  w,, « i  =  w,;  a;,  =  10.54,  and  total  uniform 
load  =  10.54  X  2240  =  23,610  lbs.;  x  =  5.27. 

,^       1  ri6370860  .  2  X  296000  +  23610        ^  .^"| 

^-eL     2      +  2  ><^-^^J    • 

-^^^=1,404,764  foot-pounds. (1) 

With  w,  =  t^n,  at  2,  Wn,-i  =  w,;  a;,  =  100  +  12,249  -  105,90^ 
=  6.34,  and  total  uniform  load  =  6.34  X  2240  =  14,202  lbs.;  x  = 

M*  =  3.n. 

-,      iri6370860  ,  2x296000  +  14202      „  ,^"1 
-"  =  eL — 2 —  +  2  ^  ^'^^J 

-  ?^^- =  1,405,047  foot-pounds (la) 

Practically  there  is  no  difference  between  the  bending  moment 
whether  w^  or  w^  is  taken  at  the  point  2,  but  as  the  latter  is  a  little 
greater  it  will  be  used.    As  before  stated,  in  all  cases  of  doubt  two 
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or  more  positions  of  the  load  should  be  tested  in  order  to-  determine 

i^hich  is  the  greatest. 

Upper  chord  3,5:  w.=  w.,  at  4;  a;,  =  80  +  31.748  -  105,909  = 

5.839  ft;  uniform  load  =  5.839  x  2240  =  13079  lbs.;  x  =  2.92;  /, 

«     .        ^  r  io.x«mu         ^1         1        106000  1 

=  2;  /  =  6;  «..,..  =  5;  t..  =  13.079  lbs.;  ^  =  -  =  ^^^^^  = -, 

nearly. 

„      ril6370860  ,  2  X296000  +  I30r9 

J^=[_3 2—  + 2 ^'-""J —\.     (2) 


=  2,139,358  ft. -lbs.  ) 


[  = 


For  upper  chord  5,7:   w,,  =  w,,   at  6;  a^,  =  60  +  55.996  - 
105,909  =  10.087    ft.;    uniform    load  =  22,995  lbs.;    a:  =  5.04; 

o     7       .^    ^1       1       160000       1  ,        ....  ^.^.      ^ 

7,  =  3;  Z  =  6;  ^=2^  3i8995  ^  2'  ^®*^'^*  which  is  condition  for 

maximum : 


iri6370860      2  X  296000  +  22995     ,  ^,"1     4942000  ) 
2L~2— = 2" ><^-^^J 2—    .    (3) 


[=  2,396,609  ft.-lbs 


It  may  sometimes  happen  that,  when  the  condition  for  a  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  is  fulfilled,  the  front  wheel  w^  may  have 
passed  off  the  bridge  to  the  left  hand.  We  must  then  subtract  the 
weight  on  that  wheel,  or  wheels,  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the 
near  reaction  +  the  length  of  the  span,  from  the  positive  term,  and 
add  to  the  negative  term  its  weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the 
near  reaction  +  the  distance  of  the  near  reaction  from  the  panel  point 
under  consideration.  For  example,  if  the  position  of  the  load  for 
maximum  stress  in  uppe^ chord  5,7  had  been  taken  when  fr„=  «r„ 
was  at  point  6,  the  front  wheel  w^  would  be  63.662  ft.  (see  Table 
LXXVIII  for  wheel  distances)  to  the  left  of  6,  or  63.662  -  60 
=  3.662  ft.  to  the  left  of  the  left-hand  reaction,  or  that  much  off 
the  bridge;  then  60  +  63.662  —  105.909  =  17.753  ft.  of  uniform 
load  on  the  bridge  =  39,767  lbs.;  total  load  on  the  bridge  = 
(•^96,000  +  39,767)  -  12,000  =  323,767;  or,  from  the  value  of  M, 
equation  (3),  deduct  J-«pft(3.662  +  120.0)  from  the  positive  t«rm, 
and  add  JL^fiA(3.662  +  60)  to  the  negative  term.  Then,  substitut- 
ing in  equation  (530),  we  have,  x  =  8.88;  /,  =  3 ;  /  =  6, 
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^nmmo^^xmo^^^ 


?i^+^X  68  662  =  2.489,899  ft..lbs. 


.  m 


being  greater  than  the  value  of  if  in  equation  (3)  by  42,790  ft.-lbs., 
again  showing  the  importance,  where  great  accuracy  is  required, 
and  when  the  uniform  load  is  on  the  bridge,  of  trying  several  posi- 
tions of  the  moving  load  to  find  the  ultimate  maximum.  It  is  true 
that  the  difference  in  the  stress  is  only  *Vo*^  =  ^140  lbs.,  which 
would  be  no  serious  error. 

For  tension  in  the  lower-chord  panels,  use  equations  (553)  and 
(554).  But  for  panel  0, 2  the  tension  is  simply  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  stress  in  0, 1,  which  is  70,108  lbs.  X  0.5  (see  eqna.  2 
for  shears,  page  1114  )  =  35.054  lbs.,  due  to  rolling  load. 

For  lower  chord-panel  2,  4  use  eq.  (554)  to  find  maximum  posi- 
tion of  load.  If  w^  =  w,,  is  placed  at  point  2,  then  iv^  will  be  1.167 
feet  to  the  left  of  c,  which  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  upper- 
chord  panel  point  No.  3,  about  which  moments  are  to  be  taken 
(see  Fig.  356  (a) ),  which  is  a  panel  taken  from  Fig.  355,  in  which  /, 


Fig.  856. 

=  1.5  and  1  =  6  panels.    The  resultant  or  the  loads  w^  +  w^  +  w^  = 

i2,  is  found  to  be  10.1  feet  from  point  4,  or  0.1  foot  to  left  of  O. 

s        1 
Ji^  =  54,000  pounds;  -   =  -  is  the  distance  2c;    w^  +  w^  +  tv^ 

(=  ^^^J  +  :^'  =  52,000  +  5^"  =-79,000  pounds.     Then  100 

+  12.249  —  105.909  =  a;,  =  6.34  feet,  and  uniform  load  on  the  bridge 
=  2240  X  6.34  =  14.202  pounds;  x  =  3.17.  Total  load  =  w^  +  w, 
+  w,  +  . .  .  -t-  ?r..,  +  Wn\  {ic\  =  14,2C2  pounds  ;)  (u\.,  =  wj  = 
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296,000  +  14,202  =  310,202  pounds.    Then  the  condition  for  mail- 

,  .    /,       1.5        79000       1  T      u         *u- 

mum  moment  is  '  =  —  =  „        ^  =-  nearly;  hence  this  position 

of  the  load  gives  maximum  bending  in  2,4.    Then  substituting  in 
eq.  (553),  maximum  bending  in  2,4  is 

^      1  ri  6370860    ,  2  X  296000  +  14202       _  ^^H       238660 
Jf  =  j-|^ ^ +  -^  X  3.17J ~ 

52000        ^^        54000       10.1       ,  ^,«  ^o^    x  ^       i^^ 
—  X  10 —  X  -IT-  =  1,742,884  foot-pounds.  •  (5) 

The  first  term  is  found  in  col.  4,  Table  LXX VII,  opposite  f^,.; 

the  second  is  the  sum  of  the  loads  in  col.  2  opposite  wheel  m?„  -f 

the  uniform  load  multiplied  by  x.     The  first  negative  term  is  the 

sum  of  the  products  f^,a+(w,4-^t)*>  ®^>  ^^  ^ni-u  and  is  found  in 

col.  4  opposite  w»,_i=tt^,.    The  second  negative  term  is  (tt?,+«r,+ 

^«+  •  •  •  -\-^*x)y%>  where  Wn^=w^  y^=10=2c;  and  the  third  negar 

zsR 
tive  term  is *,  in  which  s/p  =  i;    i?,  =  54,000,  z  •=  10.1, — all 

terms  divided  by  2. 

For  maximum  bending  in  lower-chord  panel  4, 6,  axis  of  moments 
at  5  in  same  vertical  line  with  e  (see  Fig.  356  (b) ),  2,  =  2.5  and  /  = 
6  panels,  t^^,  at  4;  then  w,  will  be  0.249  foot  to  right  of  e.  Then 
80  +  36.414  —  105.909  =  10,505  feet  =  x,  of  uniforni  load  on  the 
bridge  =  23,532  pounds;  hence  total  load  =  296,000  +  23,532  = 
319,532  pounds.     Sum  of  loads  to  w,  =  w»,  =  120,000,  and 

«^       ,  /       .  .X       14000  +  14000  + 12000      ^^_^  ,^ 

Y = *(^»  +  ^.  +  ^x.)  = '2 "=  ^^^^^  *^' 

/,  _  2.5  _  5    _  140000  _     5 
/  "■    6    ■"  12  ""319532  ""  11.4* 

sR 
As  in  the  term  —^  the  factor  z,  which  determines  the  position  of 

the  resultant,  does  not  enter,  the  position  of  the  resultant  in  panel 
4,6  is  immaterial.  If,  then,.we  move  the  entire  load  on  the  bridge  to 
the  left,  provided  w^  does  not  reach  the  point  4  (see  Fig.  356  (b) ), 
we  will  increase  the  total  load  on  the  bridge,  increasing  the  denomi- 
nator of  the  above  fraction  without  affecting  the  enumerator.  If, 
then,  the  load  moves  5^  feet  to  the  left,  tr,  will  still  be  to  the  right 
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of  4  by  5.583  -  5.5  =  0.083  foot,  and  we  bring  2240  X  5.5  =  12,320 
pounds  more  of  uniform  load  on  the  bridge.     Then 

I        5        140000         5 


I       12       331852       11.85 

very  nearly  correct.  ^ 

A  trial  might  be  made  with  «^,  at  4;  but  when  a  load  passes  a 
panel  point,  sudden  and  relatively  gi'eat  changes  take  place,  and 
with  the  condition  of  maximum  bending  nearly  satisfied,  and  as 
this  subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed,  we  will  assume  this  position 
of  the  load  as  giving  maximum  bending.  As  w,  is  now  5.5  feet  to 
left  of  4,  y^  =  5.5  +  4e  =  15.5  feet,  7?,  =  40,000  pounds  =  w^+  w^ 
+  M?,o>  it  will  be  5.83  feet  to  right  of  w^  or  1.64  feet  to  right  of  w^ 
=  9.333  +  5.918  -  1.164  =  14.09  feet  from  6  =  «.  For  this  po- 
sition of  the  load  w^,  being  0.83  foot  to  right  of  4,  a;,  =  80  +  41.997 
—  0.83  —  105.909  =  16.005  feet  of  uniform  load  on  the  bridge  = 
2240  X  16.005  =  35,851  pounds. 

16.005       „^^,      szE       40000       14.09. 
:r=-^  =  8.0ft.;    _  =  -^-x-^ 

Substituting  in  eq.  (553), 

^_  5  ri  6370860    ,   2x296000+35851       ^"1       2265520 
^^  -  IsL       2~  + 2  ^  ^J  — 2— 

120000       ,^,        40000       14.09       ««,oo..*    . 
^—  X  15.5 ^j—  X  -o—  =  2,253,354  foot-pounds,.  .   (6> 

for  maximum  bending  moment  in  4, 6. 

The  corresponding  panels  have  the  same  shear  and  bending 
moment  on  the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  the  span. 

To  determine  absolutely  that  position  of  the  rolling  load  which 
produces  maximum  bending  moment  in  any  panel  requires  several 
trials;  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  load  must  always 
extend  well  over  the  entire  span.  This  enables  the  position  of  tlm 
load  to  be  determined  by  inspection,  approximately,  and  but  little 
change  from  the  first  position  will  be  required,  as  was  seen  in  find- 
ing the  moment  in  panel  4,  6  (see  6).  It  is  not  always  necessary 
that  any  wheel  should  be  placed  exactly  at  a  panel  point,,  when  the 
uniform  load  is  over  a  part  of  the  span. 
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FINAL   MAXIMUM   STRESSES.      WEB   MEMBERS. 

966}.  We  can  now  write  the  stresses  in  the  web  membei*8,  which 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  shears  due  to  both  loads,  multiplied  by  1.12. 

Dead  Load.  Live  Load.  Lba. 

Compression  0, 1;  11, 12  =  (30,000  +  70,108)  X  1.12  =  -  112,121 

3,  2;     9, 10  =  (18,500  +  46,356)  X  1.12  =  -    72,639 

4,  5;     7,    8  =  (  7,000  +  26,510)  X  1.12  =  -    37,531 
Tension           1, 2;  10, 11  =  (27,500  +  70,108)  X  1.12  =  +  109,311 

"  3,4;     8,    9  =  (16,000  +  46,356)  X  1.12  =  +    70,839 

"      .  5, 6;     7,    6  =  (  4,500  +  26,510)  X  1.12  =  +    34,731 

The  above  are  the  maximum  stresses  with  the  moving  load  so 
placed  as  to  give  the  same  kind  of  stress  in  each  member  as  that 
caused  by  the  dead  load. 

When  the  rolling  load  only  extends  over  the  shorter  segment, 
that  is,  before  it  passes  the  centre  of  the  span,  it  produces  a 
stress  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  caused  by  the  dead  load.  When 
the  rolling  load  comes  in  from  the  right  and  reaches  the  point  10 
it  tends  to  produce  a  tension  in  9,  10,  which  is  the  shear.  See  (1), 
page  1113,  3514  X  1.12  =  3936  bis.  The  dead-load  stress  (com- 
pression) in  9, 10  (see  page  1110,  compression  in  3,2)  =  20,720  lbs. 
As  these  different  stresses  cannot  exist  at  the  same  time,  the 
resultant  stress  is  20,720  —  3936  =  16,784  lbs.  compression,  and  is 
a  permanent  stress  and  the  minimum  that  can  ever  exist.  This 
member  need  not  then  be  counterbraced,  and  consequently  8,  9 
need  not  be  counterbraced,  as  in  this  case  these  braces  enter  by 
pairs. 

If  now  the  rolling  reaches  the  point  8,  the  dead-load  shear 
on  8,  7  is  compression  and  equal  to  7840  lbs.;  the  live-load 
«hear  is  13.155  lbs.  and  is  tension.  This  latter  being  the  greater 
of  the  two,  the  member  8,  7  will  change  from  compression  to 
tension  when  the  rolling  load  is  entering  the  bridge,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  counterbraced,  so  as  to  carry  a  compressive  strain  of 
37,531  lbs.  and  a  tensile  strain  of  (13.155—7000)  X  1.12  =  6894  lbs. 
To  bear  the  compression  this  member  must  have  a  cross-section  of 
the  form  required  for  columns  or  struts;  and  to  bear  the  tensile 
stress  its  ends  must  be  fixed  or  connected  by  pins,  rivets,  or  other- 
wise to  the  chords;  or  with  the  strut  in  the  form  of  channels, 
flanged  or  boxed  beams,  these  may  simply  be  proportioned  and  con- 
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xiected  to  bear  the  compression^  and  an  iron  rod  or  bar  can  be  laid 
^ong  or  in  the  column  and  connected  and  proportioned  to  bear  the 
tension.  This  is  probably  better  than  the  first  arrangement^  as  the 
member  then  does  not  have  to  change  from  compression  to  tension, 
or  vice  versa.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  7, 6 ;  5, 6;  and  5, 4.  Either 
of  the  above  arrangements  may  be  called  counterbraced  members, 
or  filially  these  members  may  be  formed  and  connected  simply  to 
carry  one  kind  of  stress  of  maximum  value  from  both  loads,  and 
the  counterbraces  5,  8  and  7,  4  may  be  introduced  to  prevent  the 
4ilteration  in  the  kind  of  strain.  Then  when  the  rolling  load 
reatihes  point  8,  as  8,  7  is  not  connected  to  receive  tension,  the  shear 
in  5,  8,  which  is  equal  to  the  reaction  on  the  left,  or  nearly  so,  must 
be  carried  by  5,  8.  This  shear  (equa,  (2),  page  1113)  =  13,154,  and 
tension  in  5, 8  or  4, 7  (when  load  comes  in  from  the  left) 

=  13,155  X  ^^  =  13,155  X  1.8  =  23,679  lbs. 
be  ' 

The  member  7,  6  may  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  compression  = 
<1 3,155  -4500)  X  1.12  =  9694  lbs. 

FINAL   CHORD   S^TRESSES. 

These  are  found  by  dividing  the  moments  in  equations  (pages 
1118-19)  (Irt),  (2),  (3a),  and  (pages  1120-21),  equations  (5)  and  (6) 
^by  the  depth  of  the  truss),  and  to  these  results  add  chord  stresses 
in  same  panels  due  to  dead  load,  page  1110. 

(Oil)  1 4.05047 

Upper  chord  j  {^    ^comp'n  =      ^^      +28,750= -99,002  lbs. 

2139338 


20 


+46,000= -152,967 


Xower      " 


5^  „        ^  2396609  ^.51^750=  _i7i,580  " 

(  10.12  ) 

j    Q   2  f  tension  =  35,054  +  15,000  =  +     50,054  '' 

1742884  ^38,000= +125,144" 


j  8.10  ) 
1^.4    f 


20 
2253354 


20 


+49,500=  +162,168  " 


This  style  of  bridge  does  not  seem  to  be  as  extensively  used  as 
it  was  formerly. 
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It  is  frequently  built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  iron;  com- 
pression members  of  wood,  tension  members  of  iron.  Iron  rods 
run  along  those  struts  that  need  to  be  counterbraced.  By  allowing 
the  proper  unit  strains  for  wood  or  iron  the  dimensions  are  easily 
calculated,  as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

The  details  of  connections  are  not  materially  different  front 
other  types  of  bridges,  except  in  case  of  those  members  which, 
alternate  from  tension  to  compression  and  the  reverse. 

In  very  long  spans  requiring  a  considerable  depth  of  truss,  the 
panel  lengths  0, 2,  1, 3,  etc.,  would  be  too  great.  In  that  event  la, 
3c,  5e,  and,  in  deck  bridges,  J2,  d4,  etc.,  are  introduced,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  loaded  chord.  These  verticals  are  not,  how- 
ever, main  members,  that  is,  they  do  not  receive  any  transmitted 
load  from  any  other  portion  of  the  truss,  simply  carrying  by  com- 
pression or  tension  a  single-panel  (Oa,  ab,  2c,  etc.)  load  of  dead 
and  live  load;  but,  when  used,  every  panel  point  of  both  chords  is 
loaded  with  the  moving  or  live  load.  Hence  the  web  members  do 
not  enter  by  pairs;  that  is,  in  the  case  that  has  been  discussed  the 
shear  arising  from  the  moving  load  on  3,  4  and  3,  2  is  the  same; 
but  when  the  verticals  are  used,  brace  3, 2  would  carry  not  only  one 
upper-chord  panel  load  of  the  dead  load,  but  one  panel  load  of  the 
live  load  resting  at  c  more  than  3,  4,  and  should  be  proportioned 
according.  The  panels  in  this  case,  however,  are  only  one  half  the 
length,  2c  =  ^(2,  4),  etc.;  otherwise  both  the  amount  and  kind  of 
stress  would  be  found  as  in  the  case  already  fully  discussed. 

GRAPHICAL  METHOD   OF  DETERMINING   STRESSES  IN  TRUSSES. 

967.  The  principles  underlying  the  graphical  method  of  deter- 
mining stresses  were  fully  discussed  in  Art.  XXII,  and  applied  to 
roof-trusses  in  Art.  L,  paragraphs  908,  909,  910. 

In  this  paragraph  these  principles  will  be  applied  to  several 
types  of  bridge-trusses.  This  method  is  simple  and  easy  of  appli- 
cation, and  is  suflBciently  accurate  for  any  ordinary  purpose.  It  is 
oftener  better  to  combine  the  method  of  sections  or  moments,  and 
in  some  cases  necessary.  It  is  frequently  adopted,  and  is  especially 
advantageous  in  complicated  structures  and  those  bridge-trusses 
having  curved  upper  or  lower  chords. 

While  for  the  more  simple  roof-trusses  and  such  bridge-trusses 
arthe  Howe,  Pratt,  and  Warren  there  may  be  no  special  advantage 
over  the  methods  already  fully  discussed,  the  following  applications 
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to  these  trusses  will  serye  to  impress  the  principles  and  methods,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  extending  them  to  the  more  com- 
plicated tnisses.  The  diagrams  when  drawn  with  lines  of  different 
colors  show  clearly  to  the  eye  those  members  under  different  kinds 
of  stress.  In  order  to  prevent  possible  errors,  some  of  the  stresses 
ahould  always  be  checked  by  moments. 


A  a  D  6H  c 

PRATT  TRU88 


L   d   P    e     Kf  Li  gHi  h  DikAi 

Fig.    357.  HOWETRUte  Fj 


Fig.  (b). 

HOWETRUSa 

Pigs.  357  (a)  and  (6).— Pratt  and  Howe  Trusses,  Graphical  Method. 

TJniformly  loaded  over  entire  span, 

CA  =  reaciion  i?  at  0  =  i  total  load  =  AC; 

AD=tD  at  a  =  DH=^u  at  b=HL=fo  at  c^LP^to  at  d; 

PC=iwtiXe; 
CiAi^i  total  load  =  AiCi  =  reaction  at  10 = i?. ; 
C7,P,  =  iwate; 
PiLi  =  w  al/=XiiJi  =  w  at  ^=2r,di  =  w  at  h=DiAi  =w  at  k. 

It  is  never  necessary  to  deal  with  but  one  half  the  span,  as 
stresses  in  correspondingly  placed  members  of  the  other  half  of  the 
trnss  are  the  same,  and  only  one  half  is  used  in  the  trusses  and 
diagrams  here  discussed,  the  closing  lines  for  the  other  half  being 
indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  the  stress  diagrams.     Fig.  357  shows  a 
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half  Pratt  trnss  to  the  left  of  e  and  a  half  Howe  truss  to  the  right 
of  e.  In  actual  practice,  however,  to  insure  accuracy  and  to  avoid 
errors,  it  is  better  to  construct  the  stress  diagrams  for  the  whote 
span,  as  the  exact  correspondence  in  length  and  relative  positions 
of  the  lines  in  opposite  directions  prevents  errors  of  direction  and 
accurate  scaling  of  the  several  lines,  as  one  error  must  be  carried 
entirely  through  the  diagram. 

968.  The  accompanying  diagrams,  Fig.  357  and  (a),  apply  to  one^ 
half  of  the  Pratt  truss.  The  left  half  of  Fig.  357  is  a  skeleton  dia> 
gram  of  truss,  assumed  to  be  loaded  at  every  panel  point,  a,  b,  Cy 
etc.  There  will  then  be  four  full  loads  w  on  each  half  of  the  truss, 
and  one  load  of  \w  at  e,  the  centre  of  the  span.  Lay  off  AC,  fig- 
ure («),  downwards  equal  to  ^\w.  This  must  be  balanced  by  the 
vertical  reaction  upwards  R  =  CA^  AC,  T?as  closes  the  force 
polygon.  All  lines  in  figure  (a)  lettered  with  the  capitals  A,  B,  Cy 
etc.,  are  the  stresses  on  the  members  included  between  the  same 
capital  letters.  Corresponding  lines  are  also  indicated  by  the  small 
letters  or  numbers,  as  in  Fig.  357;  for  instance,  taking  at  randout 
the  line  or  member  \b  or  EF,  this  is  also  marked  \b  or  EF,  figure 
(rt);  and  similarly  CF or  1, 2  is  marked  CF  or  1, 2  in  stress  diagram,, 
figure  {(i).  .Either  of  these  systems  of  notation  can  be  used.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  C  refers  to  the  end -post,  and  also  to  all  of  the 
upper-chord  panels.  The  lower-chord  panels  have,  however,  a  sep- 
arate letter  for  each.  This  double  system  of  notation  is  followed 
in  all  of  the  diagrams  and  will  not  be  further  explained. 

Having,  then,  figure  (a)  laid  off  with  the  external  force  polygon 
AGCA,  then  going  to  joint  0,  there  are  only  three  forces  acting:  the 
reaction  ^C  upward,  the  horizontal  stress  in  oa,  and  the  inclined 
stress  in  01.  Then  in  figure  {a)  drawing  AB  and  CB  from  the 
extremities  of  ^Cand  parallel  respectively  to  oa  and  01,  Fig.  357> 
we  have  the  first  stress  polygon  ABC,  figure  {a),  CB  is  the  stress 
in  01,  and  AB  is  the  stress  in  Oa\  as  CA  acts  upwards,  and  as  equi- 
librium requires  the  other  stresses  to  act  continuously  around  the 
force  polygon,  therefore  AB  acts  to  the  right  from  A  towards 
B,  that  is,  outwards  or  away  from  0.  It  therefore  produces  tension 
in  Oa,  and  is  marked  +  in  diagram.  Also  stress  BC  must  act  down- 
wards to  the  left,  from  B  towards  A^  acting  inwards  towards  0 
moans  compression  in  01,  marked  —  in  diagram.  Going  to  the 
panel  point  1,  we  have  four  forces:  w  at  a,  stresses  in  01,  lb,  and 
1, 2.  AVe  already  have  BC  =  stress  in  01 ;  and  as  this  is  compression^ 
it  must  now  be  supposed  to  act  inwards  towards  1,  i.e.,  from  (I 
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towards  By  figure  (a).  Drawing  a  vertical  line  from  B  to  E  =  ity 
downwards,  an  indefinite  horizontal  line  from  C  parallel  to  1, 2,  and 
an  inclined  line  EF  parallel  to  lb,  their  intersection  forms  the  closed 
polygon  with  lines  acting  from  C  to  B,  B  to  F,  B  to  F,  F  to  C, 
these  lines  representing  the  stresses  in  the  n>embers  to  which  they  are 
parallel.  EF Skct'mg  outwards  from  1  on  1^  gives  tension;  i^(7  act- 
ing to  the  left  inwards  towards  1  is  compression  in  1, 2;  BE  is  ten- 
sion in  la,  acting  downwards  and  outwards  from  1;  BE  is  tension 
in  ab  =  tension  Oa,  which  is  evident,  since  la  is  vertical  and  can 
have  no  horizontal  component.  The  actual  polygon  for  this  point 
is  from  A  to  B,  B  to  E,  E  to  D,  D  to  C,  and  from  C  to  A,  equilib- 
rium requiring  a  downward  force  DO  (=  loads  to  the  right  of  a),, 
together  with  BE  to  balance  CA.  Kow  at  the  point  b  we  have  ab 
and  FE  already  determined,  and  w  at  b  to  find  62  and  be.  As  FE 
is  tension,  it  must  act  outwards  and  upwards  on  lb  from  b.  The 
stress  polygon  for  this  point  is  then  F  to  E  to  D  to  H,  and  then  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  HG  and  FG  respectively  give  the 
stresses  in  be  and  2b.  be,  acting  outwards  from  h  to  the  right,  is 
tension  in  be\  and  Fg,  acting  downwards  and  inwards  on  2b  towards 
b,  is  compression  in  2b,  The  remainder  of  the  diagram  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  above,  at  2  and  c,  3  and  d,  4  and  e.  This  results 
in  making  the  stress  on  be  =  ss^  =  0.  It  has,  however,  to  carry  one 
upper-chord  panel  weight  at  5.  If  the  line  of  loads  JCis  laid  off 
to  represent  the  sum  of  the  dead  and  live  loads,  this  diagram  gives 
the  maximum  chord  stresses,  but  not  maximum  vertical  and  diagonal 
stresses.  Figure  {a)  then  is  only  useful  so  far  as  the  horizontal 
lines  are  concerned,  if  there  is  a  rolling  load  to  come  on  the  struc- 
ture. It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  upper-chord  panel  stresses 
are  found  in  the  same  horizontal  line  CS\  1,2  =  CF'y  2,3  =  C/; 
3,4  =  CN\  and  4,5  =  OS, 

HOWE  TRUSS. 

969.  Taking  now  the  half-span  Howe  truss,  Fig,  357  and  (6), 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  horizontal  and  diagonal  stresses  are  the 
same  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  kind.  The  bottom  chord 
stresses  are  all  found  in  one  horizontal  line  C^Q  =  CS,  of  Fig.  {(f) 
and  that  the  verticals  are  all  one  panel  greater  and  are  tensioik 
instead  of  compression,  all  acting  away  from  the  panel  point 
instead  of  towards  it,  and  that  the  end  vertical  9^*,  corresponding 
to  la,  has  a  tension  of  3^  panel  loads  more  than  la,  since  it  now  is 
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a  main  member  and  has  transmitted  through  it  the  panel  loads 
between  the  centre  of  the  span  and  the  vertical  itself,  whereas  la 
has  to  carry  but  a  single  panel  load.  Further,  it  is  noted  that  the 
centre  vertical  5e  carries  a  panel  load  ss^,  Fig.  (J),  where  ss^i  Fig. 
{a),  is  zero. 

The  stress  diagram  itself  is  constructed  precisely  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case.  C^A^B^  corresponds  to  the  stresses  in  9,10;  ^•lO 
^nd  reaction  i?,  =  i  total  load  on  span;  for  joint  9  is  B^  to  C,  to 
F^  to  J5„  and  as  C^B^  is  compression,  it  must  act  upwards  on  10,9 
towards  9;  then  C^F^  acts  to  the  right  inwards  towards  9,  hence  is 
compression;  and  F^B^  acts  downwards  and  outwards  on  \a  from  9, 
lience  is  tension,  and  similarly  for  any  other  panel  point.  The 
stress  on  a  member  having  been  once  found  as  a  compression,  its 
direction  then  must  always  act  inwards  on  the  member  towards 
the  panel  point  considered.  It  must  then  be  conceived  as  changing 
its  direction  according  as  the  panel  point  under  consideration  is  at 
its  top  or  bottom  extremity. 

WARREN  GIRDER. 

970.  Graphical  Method, — Uniform  load  over  entire  span.  Even- 
numbered  joints  loaded  only.  In  Fig.  (a),  AC  acting  downward 
equals  half  total  load;  CA  acting  upward  equals  reaction  R  at  0. 
AG  =  w  at  2;  GL  =  w  at  4;  LC  =  \io  at  6;  XI,  =  w  at  6. 
Figs.  358  and  {a)  refer  to  a  Warren  girder  only  loaded  at  the  even- 
numbered  joints.  Fig.  358,  left  half,  shows  skeleton  diagmm 
when  loaded  only  at  lower  chord  joints. 

Por  the  joint  0  only  three  forces  exist,  the  reaction  R  and  the 
stresses  in  01  and  02.  The  force  polygon  ABC,  Fig.  (a),  gives  reac- 
tion ^C  upwards,  AB  stress  in  02  to  the  right,  and  acting  from  0  is 
tension,  BC  downwards  towards  0  on  01  is  compression.  For  joint 
1:  CB  upwards  towards  1,  compression;  BE  downwards  on  1,2, 
outwards  from  1,  is  tension;  and  CE,  inwards  to  the  left,  on  1,3, 
towards  1,  compression.  For  joint  2:  stress  in  1,2  and  02,  BE  and 
A B  respectively,  are  known ;  and  also  load  %v  =■  AG,  Since  we 
liave  found  stress  AB  in  1,2  to  be  tension,  it  must  act  towards  the 
left  and  outwards  from  2,  then  follow  from  E  io  B  upwards  from  // 
to  A  to  the  left,  downwards  from  A  to  G,  then  draw  from  GF 
horizontal  line  parallel  to  2,4,  meeting  a  line  from  E  parallel  to 
2,3,  in  Fy  then  FG  to  the  right  and  outwards,  on  2,4,  from  2 
is  tension  in  2,4 ;   and  FE  downwards  on  2,3,  towards  2,  is  corn- 
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pression.  The  stress  polygon  for  this  joint  is  EBA  GFEy  and  for 
joint  3  it  is  CEFHCy  and  so  on  through  the  diagram.  Observe  that 
the  diagonals  meeting  in  the  upper  or  unloaded  chord  enter  by 
pairs,  the  stress  being  the  same  in  amount  but  opposite  in  kind, 
one  compression  sloping  upwards  to  the  centre,  the  other  tension 
downwards  towards  the  centre,  from  the  ends  as  2,  3  and  3,  4  re- 
6|>ectively. 
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Figs.  358.— Warren  Girder.-Grapliical  Method. 
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Fig.  358  (a).  Fig.  858  (6). 

Fig.  (e)  Rolling  load,  joint  2  only  loaded. 


Fig.  858  (e). 
WARREN   GIRDER   LOADED  AT  ALL  JOINTS. 

Uniform  load  over  entire  span.  All  joints  loaded.  C^A^  =  ^ 
total  load;  A^C,  =  reaction  /?,  at  12;  C,(7,  =  w  at  11;  B^E^  = 
w  at  10;  (7,C,  =  w  at  9;  H^H^  =  w  at  8;  C,C,  =  w  at  7;  wim,  = 
^v  at  6. 

This  case  is  shown  in  Figs.  358  and  (J).  There  will  be  five  and 
a  half  panel  loads  on  each  half  of  the  truss,  whole  loads  al  a,  10,  b. 
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8,  c,  and  one  half  panel  load  at  centre  panel  joint  6.     Trying  this 
downward  in  Fig.  358  (b)  from  (7,  to  A^,  the  reaction  upwards- 
=  i?,  from  A^  to   C^.     Then   for  joint  12  the  stress  polygon  is 
A^C\  upwards,  C^B^  downwards  on  11,12  towards  12  compression, 
and  B^A^  towards  left  outwards  from  12  on  al2  is  tension.     For 
joint  11  stresses  in  11, 12  =  i5,6\,  upwards  towards  11 ;  C^C^  load  at 
a  downwards  from  11,  tension  al;  then  draw  the  horizontal  line 
C^E^  parallel  to  9,11,  meeting  B^I!^  parallel  to  10,11;  the  stress 
polygon  for  the  joint  11  is  the  crossed  quadrilateral  J9,  to  C,  to  C\ 
to  E^  to  J9,,  or  B^C^C^E^B^,  as  B^C^  is  upwards,  C,C,  downwards. 
C^E^  must  act  towards  the  right  on  9,11  inwards  towards  11; 
hence  compression  E^B^  must  act  downwards  on  10,11  outwardp 
from  11,  hence  tension.     For  panel  point  10,  the  stress  polygon  is^ 
A^B^E^E^F^A^.     At  joint  9  the  forces  are  w  at  b  {E^E^)y  com- 
pression  in  9,11  (^E^C\)y  compression  in  9, 10  (E^F^)  known,  and 
stress  in  7, 9  and  9, 8  unknown.   Since  stress  in  9, 10  is  compression, 
it  must  act  upwards  towards  9,  then  from  F^  to  E^ ,  E^  to  C\ ,  C\  to 
C, ;  then  draw  C^H^  parallel  to  7, 9,  meeting  F^H^  parallel  to  9, 8  at 
H^'y  then  C^H^  acting  towards  the  right  on  7,9  inwards  towards  9 
is  compression,  and  ff^F^  acting  downwards  on  9,8  outwards  from 
9  is  tension.     A  similar  construction  at  other  points  completes  the 
stress  diagram.     Starting  at  the  centre  M^M,  it  is  observed  that  the 
shear  in  each  diagonal  is  one  panel  greater  for  each  successive  diag- 
onal towards  the  end;  and  in  addition,  although  the  panel  weights 
are  only  half  of  those  in  the  first  cases,  yet  a  larger  portion  of  the 
entire  load  is  required  to  be  carried  by  the  members  of  the  truss. 
The  extension  and  rapidity  of  the  api3lication  is  evident,  and  bv  it 
the  amount  and  kind  of  stress  on  each  member  is  determined  with 
great  rapidity,  as  has  been  readily  seen  in  all  of  the  examples. 

ROLLING    LOADS. 

Also  diagrams  for  rolling  loads  can  be  constructed  for  the  abov& 
trusses,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  stresses  in  diagonals  and 
verticals  dr.e  to  rolling  loads,  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  trusses. 
These  must  be  added  to  the  dead-load  stresses  found  by  diagrams 
similar  to  figures  (a)  and  (ft),  the  panel  loads  being  simply  the  dead- 
load  weight  instead  of  both  dead  and  live  load  over  the  entire 
span.  The  value  of  stresses  in  pounds  or  tons  would  be  less,  hut 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  diagrams.  In  that  casa 
the  diagonal  and  vertical  lines  would  be  the  maximum  stresses  due 
to  the  dead  weight. 
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In  figure  {c)  suppose  a  single  load  to  resfc  at  point  2,  Fig.  358^ 
we  have  the  stress  diagram  for  this  condition, -4  (?  acting  down- 
wards would  be  the  load  at  2.  We  would  then  have  to  calculate  the 
reactions  by  the  principle  of  the  lever.  There  being  6  panels,  R  would 
he  iw  and  J?,  ^w/,  then  laying  off  upwards  ^w  to  C  and  ^w  to  A,  the 
external  force  polygon  is  completed;  then  on  AC  acting  upwards 
draw  JJ9  and  (7^,these  would  be  the  stresses  on  0,1  and  0,2,compre3- 
sion  and  tension  respectively;  then  on  BC,  for  the  joint  1  draw  BF 
and  EC,  tension  on  1,2,  and  compression  on  1,3  respectively.  For 
the  joint  2,  we  have  EB,  BA,  A  G,  known  and  acting  as  indicated  by 
the  order  of  the  letters  EBAG;  then  drawing  GFskui  JS'jP  parallel 
to  2,  4  and  2,  3,  respectively,  meeting  in  F^,  GF  is  tension  in  2, 4,  as 
it  acts  outwards  from  2,  and  FE  is  tension  on  2,  3,  as  it  acts  upwards^ 
and  outwards  from  2;  then  for  joint  3  we  have  CE,  EF,  known;  HF,. 
and  Cif,  the  stresses  on  3, 4  and  3, 5;  and  the  polygon  of  forces  then 
in  order  would  be  CEFHC.  UF  acting  upwards  towards  3  would 
be  compression  in  3, 4,  The  diagonal  stresses  would  now  remain  con- 
stant, as  seen  at  3,  4  =  2, 3  etc.;  but  here  we  note  that  the  load  at  2 
produces  tension  on  2, 3  and  an  equal  compression  on  3, 4,  whereas,, 
referring  to  figure  (a),  we  had  compression  on  2, 3  and  tension  on  3, 4^. 
due  to  uniform  load,  consequently  the  rolling  load  produces  a  con- 
trary stress  on  3, 4  and  2, 3  to  that  caused  by  the  dead  load.  If  then 
2,  3,  figure  (a),  is  greater  than  (EF),  or  2, 3,  figure  b,  that  member 
will  always  be  compressive;  if  otherwise,  then  it  would  change  from 
compression  to  tension  when  the  load  comes  on  the  bridge,  the  re- 
sulting tension  being  difference  between  2,  3,  figure  («)  and  2,  3,  fig- 
ure (c).  In  other  words  it  should  be  counterbraced,  as  fully  explained 
in  preceding  articles.  It  is  evident,  for  such  simple  trusses,  that  no 
labor  is  saved  by  resorting  to  the  graphical  method  for  rolling 
loads,  as  we  have  to  calculate  the  reactions  anyhow,  and  the  reac- 
tion is  the  shear  in  3,  4  or  2,  3,  causing  a  stress  different  from  the 
dead  load;  but  the  dead  load  shear  in  3,4  and  2,  3  is  1|  panel  loads; 
that  is,  the  load  between  4  and  the  centre  of  the  span,  which  can 
be  made  mentally;  and,  moreover,  a  different  diagram  must  be 
constructed  for  every  new  position  or  number  of  moving  loads  on 
the  span.  Until  the  rolling  load  passes  the  centre  it  tends  to  rever^r 
all  of  the  dead-load  stresses  in  the  members  on  the  same  side  of  tlu 
centre;  after  it  extends  over  more  than  one  half  of  the  span  it 
causes  the  same  kind  of  stress  in  the  web  members  as  the  dead-load 
stresses  and  the  ultimate  maximum  is  the  sum  of  the  two.  This 
subject  has,  however,  already  been  fully  discussed.    A  similar  di&- 
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^ram  could  be  constructed  with  two  or  more  loads  on  the  span,  but 
the  above  sufficiently  illustrates  the  application  of  the  principles. 

GRAPHICAL   METHOD  :   THE   WHIPPLE   OR   LINVILLE  TRUSS. 

971.  The  Whipple  truss  is  a  modification  of  the  Pratt  truss. 
It  is  in  fact  composed  of  two  Pratt  trusses  having  common  chords, 
but  two  independent  sets  of  diagonals  and  verticals.  When  both 
chords  are  horizontal  the  truss  can  be  separated  into  two  Pratt 
trusses,  and  the  stresses  calculated  as  already  explained;  the 
stress  on  any  chord  panel  being  the  sum  of  those  obtained  from  the 
two  separate  trusses.  This  form  of  truss  then  presents  no  diffi- 
culties and  involves  no  special  principles  which  have  not  been 
already  discussed. 

In  long  spans,  however,  the  upper  chord  is  usually  curved,  the 
curve  being  approximately  that  of  a  parabola.     (See  Figure  359.) 

It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  the  truss  cannot  be  separated 
into  independent  trusses,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  upper 
chord  the  two  systems  are  mutually  interdependent,  since  the 
members  in  one  system  induce  stresses  in  the  other.  In  such 
a  truss  there  will  necessarily  be  some  ambiguity  in  determin- 
ing the  stresses,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  certain  assump- 
tions which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If,  however,  the  assumptions 
err  on  the  side  of  safety  no  harm  can  result.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  intersect  the  struoture  in  any  direction  by  a  plaue  that 
will  not  cut  more  than  three  members.     The  stresses  can  then  only 


Fio.  859. 

1)0  determined   by   making   certain    assumptions,   which   cannot 
involve  any  datiger.     The  following  assumptions  are  made  : 

1.  If  a  uniform  load  covers  tlie  entire  truss,  the  counterbraces 
are  not  needed.  These  are  1 3/  and  the  other  dotted  lines  parallel  to 
it  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre  of  the  span,  and  Zf  and  those 
members  parallel  to  it  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre. 
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2.  That  the  point  at  which  the  reaction  J?, ,  diminished  by  the 
loads  at  the  panel  points,  is  zero  {R  —  w  -{-  w^  +  w^-\-  etc.  =  0), 
divides  the  load  into  two  parts,  and  that  each  part  travels  to  the 
nearest  abntment  by  the  most  direct  route. 

3.  At  the  point  where  iZ  —  w  +  w,  +  w,  +  etc.  =  R  —  2w  =  0, 
only  those  diagonals  that  slope  upwards  and  away  from  that  point 
are  supposed  to  act,  and  this  whether  they  are  main  or  counter- 
braces.  Assume  for  any  condition  of  loading  that  makes  R  —  2w 
=  0  at  panel  point  13,  for  instance,  all  verticals  act,  but  only  the 
diagonal  13/,  and  those  sloping  upwards  towards  the  right  to  72, 
including  both  a'2,  and  a'l,  and  on  the  left  of  13,  only  those 
sloping  upwards  to  the  left,  ^13,  ^14,  al5,  and  similarly  for  any 
other  j>oint. 

With  these  assumptions  it  will  be  always  practicable  to  find 
some  point  through  which  a  plane  can  be  passed,  only  intersecting 
three  members  of  the  truss,  the  stresses  in  these  three  being 
found  either  by  moments  or  graphically.  The  position  of  the 
plane  can  then  be  shifted  so  as  either  to  intersect  only  three  mem- 
bers, or  if  intersecting  four  members,  one  of  which  has  already 
been  intersected  by  another  plane  and  the  stress  determined,  the 
remaining  stresses  can  then  be  found.  The  method  by  moments 
requires  much  labor,  especially  if  the  various  lever-arms  are  calcu- 
lated. By  scaling  the  lengths  of  the  lever-arms  on  a  large  dmwing 
the  labor  is  materially  reduced  and,  with  care,  the  results  sufficiently 
accurate.  But  for  structures  of  this  kind  the  graphical  method 
greatly  simplifies  the  determinations  of  the  stresses. 

The  stresses  in  a  few  of  the  members  will  be  determined  by 
moments  to  illustrate  the  principle,  which  applied  to  all  of  the 
members  in  succession  will  determine  the  nature  and  amount  of 
stress  in  each. 

Length  of  span    =  200  ft.  Height  at  centre  =  35  ft. 

"        "  panel  =  12.5  ft.  "       "^ends    =  15  " 

Number  of  panels  =  16.  Radius  of  upper  chord  =260  ft. 

TJpper-chord  panel  weight  =  3.125  tons  )  =  n\. 

V  Dead  load. 
Lower-chord  panel  weight  =  5.000  tons  )  =  it\. 
Uniform  rolling  load  per  panel  =  13.0  tons  =  w. 
Four  panels  rolling  load  at  the  front,  =  17.0  tons  each,  =  w\ 
Engine  excess  per  panel  =  w'  —  w  =  ^  tons  =  e. 
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Find  first  the  stresses  due  to  the  dead  load. 

iZ  =  i2, ,  the  reactions  at  the  ends  of  the  truss. 
R  =  7.5(w,  +  w,)  =  7.5  X  8.125  =  60.94  tons. 

As  the  counterbi*aces  do  not  act  under  the  dead  load^  a  plane 
<7Z>  to  the  left  of  the  centre  vertical  cuts  only  three  members,  hs, 
^8,  and  9,8.  The  lever-arm  of  the  stress  H  in  hs  is  the  line  nS  per- 
pendicular to  it;  its  length  can  be  found  by  calculation  or  by  s«de. 
It,  however,  differs  so  slightly  from  sS  that  it  will  be  taken  equal  to 
it.     Hence  we  have 

7.5K  +  w,)  X  100  -  7(w,  +  w,)  X  50  -  iT  X  35  =  0. 

H  =  92.9  tons.  The  stress  in  9,  8  and  gS  can  now  be  found  by 
the  construction  of  the  force  polygon 

B-2w=  7.5(tr,  +  w,)  -  7(w,  +  «?,)  =  4.062  tons. 

Laying  a  line  parallel  to  A^  =  ZT  to  a  scale  of  20  tons  to  the 
inch,^  =  4.65  in.,  and  a  vertical  =  ^-^  =  0.203  in.,  and  com- 
pleting the  polygon  by  lines  parallel  respectively  to  9,8  and  ^8, 
these  lines  will  represent  the  stresses,  and  the  aiTow-heads  their 
-directions  (Fig.  359(a)).  We  have  AB  upwards  =  0.203  in.  = 
4.062,  AD  =  4.65  in.  =  92.9  tons  compression  in  hs;  BC  acting 
outwards  to  the  right  along  9,8  is  tension  =  4.575  in.  =  91.5  tons; 
:and  CD  acting  downwards  or  outwards  in  ^8  is  tension  =  0.125  in. 
=  2.5  tons.  •  This  is  the  only  panel  on  the  left  of  the  centre  of  the 
span  in  which  a  plane  can  be  taken  that  will  not  cut  more  than  three 
members,  except  the  end  panel,  where  we  know  that  16,15  is  not 
under  stress;  but  this  point  should  be  proved  rather  than  assumed. 
But  a  cutting-plane  (7,Z>,  cuts  gh,  Sg,  7i9  and  9,8.  The  stresses  in 
two  of  these  members  having  been  determined,  the  remaining  two 
<jan  be  found.  Assuming  the  length  and  direction  BC  and  CD, 
diagram  figure  {a),  drawing  then  from  the  extremities  B  and  D 
lines,  respectively  parallel  to  gh  and  h9,  DF  and  BF  closing  the 
polygon.  DF,  acting  to  the  left  or  inwards  on  gh,  is  compression 
=  4.666  in.  =  93.32  tons.  The  line  FB  acting  upwards  is  the  up- 
ward force  to  produce  equilibrium.  This  must  be  found  in  the 
stress  in  h9,  and  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  B  —  2ip  = 
7.5(w,  +  w,)  —  7w,  —  6iv^  =  7.19  tons.  As  only  six  upper-chord 
panel  loads  are  between  the  end  of  the  span  and  the  cutting 
plane,  and  seven  lower- chord  panel  loads,  then  FB  —  7.19  tons 
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must  be  the  stress  in  A9,  and  acting  upwards  will  be  tension  in  hO; 
FB  -  7.19  =  0.45  X  20  -  7.19  =  1.81  tons.  In  the  language  of 
of  graphics,  we  first  draw  J!B  upwards  and  then,  to  close  the  polygon, 
R  —  2w  downwards;  the  difference,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the 
^eater,  would  be  the  stress  in  the  vertical  member  cut.  Under  the 
dead  load  it  is  to  be  noted  that  h9  is  under  a  tensile  stress  of  1.81  tons. 
^8  will  also  be  under  a  small  tensile  stress.    The  ultimate  stress  is 


^■^STaB^i"'""* 


Fig.  859  (a).  Fig.  859  (6). 

to  be  found  by  adding  algebraically  the  stresses  due  to  the  live 
load  in  these  members,  which  will  vary  both  in  kind  and  amount. 
As  the  load  passes  from  panel  point  to  panel  point  the  greatest  of 
these  results  must  be  selected  and  added  algebraically  to  the  dead- 
load  stress;  this  will  give  a  maximum  tensile  and  compressive 
stress.  These  members  must  then  be  counterbraced,  that  is, 
formed  and  connected  to  act  both  with  tension  and  compression. 
It  may  be  noted  that  diagrams  Fig.  359  {a)  and  (b)  have  two  lines  in 
common,  BC  and  CD.  Fig.  359  (&)  could  have  been  formed  on  (a) 
by  simply  drawing  two  lines  DF  and  FB  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  Fig.  359  (a) ;  as  it  avoids  drawing  over  and  over  again  the 
«ame  lines  to  scale,  labor  and  time  are  both  saved.  In  this  consists 
the  graphical  method — building  one  diagram  on  another  along  com- 
mon lines.  For  accuracy  the  scale  of  the  drawing  should  be  large 
— not  less  than  10  tons  to  the  inch.  The  diagram  Fig.  359  (c)  will 
be  constructed  to  a  scale  of  15  tons  to  the  inch.  A  skeleton  diagram 
of  the  truss  should  be  drawn  carefully  on  the  same  paper  so  as  to 
secure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  parallelisms  of  the  lines.  In 
diagram  Fig.  359  (c)  a  and  b  are  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  en- 
closed by  the  letters  BCDF.  Take  a  cutting-plane  (7,i>,  cutting 
gk,  gSy  /9,  and  10,9.  Stresses  in  gh  and  gS  are  known,  the  other 
two  can  be  found;  R  —  2io  =  FG ;  7.5{«^,  +  w^)  —  6(w,  +  w^)  = 
12.19  tons;  FG  =  ^f^-»  =  0.813  in.,  drawing  lines  from  G  and  c 
parallel  respectively  to  10,9  and  /9  of  Fig.  359,  intersecting  at  c^. 
Then  6c^,  tension  in  10,9,  =  5.95  in.  X  15  =  89.25  tons;  and  cc^, 
tension  in  fd,  =  0.259  in.  x  15  =  3.88  tons;  the  arrow-heads  indi- 
cating the  direction  and  kind  of  stress.  Plane  c^d^  cutting  fg,  fd, 
glOy  lOfi—fg,  glO  unknown — draw  cG^  and  GG^  respectively  par- 
allel to  fg  and  glO;  R  —  2w  =  60.94  -  6w^  -  5u\  =  15.315  tons; 
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00^  =  0.921  in.  x  15  =  13.815  tons  acting  upwards,  hence  stress 
in  ^10  =  15.315  —  13.815  =  1.5  tons  acting  downwards  =  com- 
pression.    Compression  in  fg  =  cO^  =  6.12  in.  x  15  -  91.8  tons. 

Cutting-plane  C,Z),  intersects /(jr,  yi9,  elO,  10,11;  unknown,  elO 
and  10,11.  E  "  2w  =  60.94  ton8~5(tt?,  +  tr,)  =  20.315  tons;  lay 
oflP  G^H  =  *^li-»  =  1.354  in.  From  H  and  c,  draw  Hc^  and  r,r, 
parallel  respectively  to  10,11  and  «10,  intersecting  in  c,.  Hc^  ten- 
sion in  10,11  =  5.58  in.  X  15  =  83.7  tons;  er,c,  tension  in  elO  = 
0.54  in.  X  15  =  8.1  tons. 

Plane  6\Z>^  cuts  ef,  «10, /ll,  10,11;  unknown,  c^; /1 1;  c^ff^, 
parallel,  to  e/=  6.00  x  15  =  90.0  tons,  compression.  E  —  ^w  = 
60.94  -  bw^  —  4u\  =  23.44  tons;  i/7/,  =  1.47  in.  X  15  =  22.05; 
compression  in  /ll  =  23.44  —  22.05  =  1.39  tons,  acting  down- 
wards. Similar  cutting- planes,  cutting  each  time  four  members, 
two  of  which  are  unknown,  and  lines  drawn  parallel  to  these  will 
form  each  time  a  four-sided  polygon,  with  the  known  stresses. 
R  —  2ic  is  laid  off  upwards  in  finding  bottom-chord  and  diagonal 
stresses,  and  downward  in  finding  top-chord  and  vertical  stresses, 
and  noting  that  diagonal  and  chord  stresses  are  shown  on  diagram 
c  by  corresponding  and  parallel  lines,  but  that  the  vertical  stresses 
are  the  differences  between  the  vertical  lines  closing  the  four-sided 
polygon  formed  by  the  lines  representing  the  stresses  in  the  upper 
and  lower  chord  and  the  diagonal  cut  by  the  same  plane  which 
cuts  the  vertical  and  the  value  of  J?  —  2w  for  that  plane. 
E  —  2w  in  these  cases  is  laid  off  downwards :  if  this  is  the  greatest, 
the  difference  acts  downwards  and  indicates  compression ;  if  the 
smallest,  the  difference  acts  upwards  and  indicates  tension.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  the  completion  of  the  diagram  is  simply  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  gone  before,  and  only  results  will  be  given  for  the 
remaining  members.  The  lines  on  the  diagram  show  the  members 
of  the  truss  to  which  they  correspond;  the  arrow-heads  indicate 
the  direction  and  consequently  the  kind  of  stress.  E  —  2w  = 
28.44  tons  =  HJ—  1.9  in.;  /(?,  =  5.2  in.  X  15  =  78.6  tons  ten- 
sion in  12,11;  c/,  =  tension  dU  =  0.57  in.  X  15  =  8.6  tons. 
R  —  2w  =  31.595  tons;  compression  e\2  =  31.595  —  //,  =  31.595 
—  1.7  X  15  =  6.095  tons;  compression  de  =  5.75  X  15  =  86.2;» 
tons.  E  —  2tv  =  36.565  tons  =  I^fC  =  2.438  in.;  Kc^  =  tension 
13,12,  =  4.4  X  15  =  66.0  tons;  (?/,  =  tension  cl2  =  1.1  X  15  = 
16.5  tons.  E  —  2 to  =  39.69  tons  ;  c.JT,  =  compression  in  erf  = 
5.375  X  15  =  80.625  tons;   compression  in  rfl3  =  39.69  —  2.15  X 
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15  =  7.44  tone.  R  -  2  w=  44.69  tons  =  K^M  =  2.979;  c^M  = 
tension  in  14,13  =  3.314  X  1.5  =  49.7  tons;  c^c^  =  tension  W3 
=  1.4  X  15  =  21.0  tons.  E  -  :Sw  -  47.815  tons ;  c^M^  =  com- 
pression be  =  4.64  X  15  =  69.6  tons ;  compression  cl4  =  47.815 
-  (.¥i/)2.312  X  15  =  13.135  tons.  R  -  :^w  =  52.815  tons  = 
m^iV  =  3.521  in. ;  lie,  =  1.267  X  15  =  21.0  tone,  tension  on  14,15  ; 
«,<?,  =  tension  al4  =  2.3  X  15  =  34.5  tons.  R  —  2w  =  60.94  — 
w,  =  55.94  tons.    JUN,  =  2.438  in.  X  15  =  36.57  tons ;  compres- 


Fig.  359  (c). 

Bion   M5  =  55.94  —  36.57  =  19.37  tons;   c^N^  compression  ai  = 
3.513  X  15  =  52.7  tons. 

Plane  cutting  ab,  «14,  al5, 16,15  :  R  -  2w  =  60.94  -  3.125  = 
JV,0=  57.815  tons  =  3.854  in.  ;  c,c,  =  tension  alb  =  2.12  X  15 
=  31.8  tons.  Stress  in  16,15  =  zero.  This  is  evident,  as  the  end 
member  is  vertical.  Had  it  been  inclined  outward,  there  would  be 
tension  on  16,15  and  16,17  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
stress  in  17a,  these  members  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  16,17 
and  al7.     Stress  on  rtl6  =  compression  =  60.94 -f  3.125  =  64.0Gr> 
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tons,  as  w  rests  at  a.    If  all  had  been  used  instead  of  al6  as  end 

strut,  the  compression  on  all  =  64.065  X  -tt;* 

al6 

972.  Owing  to  possible  confusion  of  lines,  errors  in  direction  or 
scaling  of  lines  in  diagram  Fig.  359  (c),  checks  should  be  made  as 
tlie  diagram  is  constructed.    Upper-  and  lower-chord  stresses  can  be 
readily  checked  by  moments,  as  their  lever-arms  can  be  calculated 
or  scaled  from  the  drawing  of  the  truss.     The  stress  in  the  verti- ' 
Ciils  are  found  in  the  vertical  line  OH^  of  the  diagram,  and  is  the 
vertical  closing  line  of  the  four-sided  polygon,  formed  by  lines  par- 
allel to  the  upper-  and  lower-chord  panels  and  diagonal  and  vertical 
intersected  by  the  cutting-plane,  diminished  by  R  —  2w  for  that 
position  of  the  plane  and  supposed  to  act  downwards;  the  sign  of 
this  difference  indicates  the  direction  of  the  stress  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  discussion.    The  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  verticals 
can   be  calculated  from  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  upi>er 
chord,  or.  the  lengths  can  be  scaled  direct  from  a  large  drawing. 
The  lengths  of  the  lever-arms  of  the  stresses  in  the  chord  panels 
can  also   be   determined   by  scaling  or  by  calculation.     To  illus- 
trate the  method  of  checking  the  stresses   by  moments,  or  find- 
ing the  stresses  by  the  method  of  moments,  we  will  assume  a 
plane  c„i)„ ,  one  of  the  planes  used  in  constructing  diagram  No. 
c.     Cutting  be,  J 13,  t?14,  and  14,  13,  draw  the  following  diagram. 
Fig.  359  {b').    Exact  scaling  is  not  here  used  and  is  not  necessary. 
The  upper-chord  lines  are  taken  Jis  either  the  chord  or  tangent 
lines  of  the  actual  curves  of  the  chord  panels;  the  lettering  is  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  359.     The  lengths  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
truss  in  feet  are  known.    As  the  cutting-planes  intersect  four  mem- 
bers, one  of  them  must  be  known  as  to  kind  and  amount  of  stress. 
Let  this  be  the  tension  in  ^13  any  one  of  them  except  the  stress  in 
the  vertical  cl4  can  be  readily  found,  commencing  at  the  centre 
of  the  span  as  in  diagram  Fig.  359  {c).     Required  to  find  stresses 
in  bc^  14, 13  and  cl4.     As  the  moments  for  each  must  be  t^ken 
about  an  axis  at  the  intersection  of  the  other  two,  the  lever-arm 
of  the  stress  in  be  is  7il4  =  c?l4  cos  «14r;  angle  wl4c  =  cbm,  which 
can  be  found,  as  we  know  an,  cb,  and  bm\  also  angle  m  in  the  tri- 
angle cbm.     Calling  nl^c  =  0,  compression   in   be  X  clA  cos  0  = 
moment  of  external  forces  =  7?  X  16, 14  —  (to'  +  ?«?,  +  tc^  X  14,15, 
from  which  stress  in  be  can  be  found.    Tension  in  14,13  X  cl4  =  /? 
X  16,14  —  (w'  +  ^^\  +  ^^i)  X  14,15;  from  which  tension  in  l>ottom 
chord   14,13   is   found.      Stress  in  cl4  X  014  =  —  ^  x  016  -f 
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{w'  +  w,  +  w,)  X  015  +  {w'+  w,)  X  014.  We  mustifind  014  and 
015,  which  being  substituted  in  the  equation,  we  can  find  the  strees 
in  cU.     From   Fig.  359  (b'),  014  :  cU  ::  bm  :  cm.    bm  =  14,15; 

rl4  V  14.    15 

cm=cU-blb;  .'.0U=     *  ''   ;  015  =  014-15,14.     If 

Cl4  --  OLD 

the  stress  in  chord  panel  14,13  is  known,  the  lever-arm  of  the 
stress  in  the  diagonal  bid  is  C7i^  =  be  X  sin  cbri,  which  is  a  known 
ijuantity.  .*.  stress  in  b\3xbc  sin  c&w,=-ffx  16,14— (mt'+z(7,+w,) 
X  15,14.     If  the  stress  in  cl4  is  known,  the  lever-arm  of  the  stress 


in  613  would  be  ZO  =  013  x  sin  01 3Z.  Other  combinations,  de- 
pending upon  which  one  of  these  stresses  is  known,  will  readily 
suggest  themselves,  as  ttie  lever-arms  will  be  different  for  the  un- 
known stresses  in  each  case.  Assuming  that  the  stress  in  the  diag- 
onals is  known,  the  following  rules  will  give  the  lever  arms  of  the 
stresses  in  any  upper-  or  lower-chord  panel  and  any  vertical,  with- 
out drawing  separate  diagrams  for  each. 

1st.  The  lever-arm  of  any  upper-chord  panel  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  vertical  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  made 
by  the  chord  panel  in  question  with  a  horizontal  line. 

2d.  The  lever-arm  of  the  stress  in  any  lower-chord  panel  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  vertical. 

3d.  The  lever-arm  of  the  stress  in  the  vertical  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  length  of  one  bottom-chord  panel  by  the  length  of 
the  vertical  itself,  divided  by  the  difference  between  the  vertical  in 
question  and  the  next  one  on  the  side  of  the  axis  of  moments 
(as  0). 

These  rules  apply  to  any  case  where  the  cutting-plane  is  placed 
as  in  the  above  case  with  respect  to  the  members  cut,  and  the  di- 
agonal stress  is  known.  Other  conditions  will  give  different  rules. 
The  moments  of  the  external  forces  E  jind  2w  vary  from  panel  to 
panel,  of  course. 
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972^.  Whether  the  stresses  aboTe  determined  by  momeuts  will  be 
tension  or  compression  will  depend  upon  the  relative  value  of  the 
moments  of  R  and  ^w  and  the  direction  of  these  moments.  The 
moment  of  the  stress  will  have  the  sign  of  the  smaller  of  the  two. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  portion  of  the  truss  taken  is  less  than 
one  half  of  the  span,  and  on  the  left  of  the  cutting-plane  and 
centre  of  the  span,  the  moment  of  R  will  be  the  greater.  It  may,, 
however,  be  negative  or  positive :  negative  if  the  axis  is  on  the  lef t^ 
as  at  0,  and  positive  if  the  axis  is  to  the  right,  as  at  <;  or  14.  In 
this  latter  case,  as  i^  is  positive  and  greater  than  ^w,  the  moment 
of  the  stress  in  be  is  negative,  and  then  the  stress  must  act  inwarda 
on  cfiy  Fig.  359  {d),  and  consequently  must  be  compression.  The^ 
moment  of  the  stress  in  14,1 3  must  also  be  negative  with  respect  to 
axis  at  c,  and  the  stress  must  act  outwards  from  point  14,  causing^ 
tension.  Also,  moment  of  stress  inJ  13  with  respect  to  axis  at  c 
must  be  negative,  and  the  stress  acting  outwards  and  downwards 
from  nj)  causes  tension  at  ^13.  If,  however,  the  axis  is  at  0,  mo- 
ment of  R  is  negative,  moment  of  stress  in  A 13  positive,  still  re- 
quiring the  stress  to  act  outwards  from  nfi.  Also,  in  this  case,  the 
moment  in  (;14  being  positive,  the  stress  must  act  downwards  on 
cl4,  causing  compression.  The  stresses  found  by  this  method 
should  agree  practically  with  those  found  graphically  in  diagram 
359  (c). 

Also  the  web  stresses  can  be  checked  by  recollecting  that  the 
vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  any  diagonal  must  be  equal  to 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  stress  in  the  vertical  which  meets  it  at  its 
lower  extremity  and  the  load  which  hangs  from  the  same  point.  The 
algebraic  sum  is  taken,  since  in  some  of  the  verticals  the  stress  is 
sometimes  tensile;  with  parallel  and  horizontal  chords  it  would 
always  be  the  numerical  sum:  which  is  likewise  true  with  all  but  a 
few  verticals  in  trusses  with  curved  upper  chords.  These  checks 
should  be  used  at  several  points  to  prevent  errors  arising  and  ac- 
cumulating. 

ROLLING-LOAD   STRESSES. 

973.  To  determine  the  stresses  due  to  the  rolling  load  assume^ 
the  load  to  come  in  from  the  right  and  rest  successively  at  dif- 
ferent panel  points  (Fig.  359),  when  the  load  reaches  the  point 
3,  the  foot  of  the  counter-brace  /'3,  which  is  the  first  one  needed; 
then,  according  to  the  thiid  assumption,  only  the  diagonals  /'3 
and  those  (nearly)  parallel  to  it  on  the  left,  all  of  the  way  to  R, 
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the  left-hand  reaction  will  aot^  and  all  rerticals  except  e'^y  d%  and 
-€'2  will  act,  and  on  the  right  only  the  diagonals  ^'3,  a'2,  and  a' I, 
and  the  verticals  J'l  and  a'O,  (See  Fig.  359.)  A  plane  xy  cuts 
^'d\f'3y  and  4,3.  There  will  be  three  panels  of  uniform  load  and 
excess  loads  =  3(t^  -f  c),  the  resultant  acting  at  2;  hence  reaction 
B  on  the  left  =  3  X  17.0  X  f y  =  6.375  tons  =  i?.  E—^w  =  Oat 
3,  or  head  of  moving  load.  Taking  moments  about  3,  stress  in 
e'd'  X  n3  =  6.375  X  162.5'.  w3  by  scale  =  26  ft.;  compression  e'd' 
=^  39.46  tons.  Diagram  359  (b^)  gives  the  force  polygon,  in  which 
VB  parallel  to  /'3  =  1.269  in.  X  15  =  19.0  tons  acting  downwards, 
is  tension.  The  letters  indicate  the  corresponding  members  of  the 
truss,  the  arrow-heads  the  direction  of  the  stress.  Until  the  roll- 
ing load  covers  the  entire  span  the  chord  stresses  are  of  no  value, 
"except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  stresses  in 
the  diagonals  and  verticals;  a:,y,  cuts/'e',/'3,  ^'4,  and  5,4;  /'3  is 
known;  f'e^  can  be  found  by  moments;  rolling  load  at  4,  ^  —  2w 
=  0  at  4.  Jjever-arm  of  e'f  =  30  ft.  by  scale,  hence  compression  in 
^7'  X  30  =  4{w  +  e)  X  f ^  X  150'=  10.625  X  150';  .-.  compres- 
sion in  e'f  =  53.15  tons;  R  =  10.625  tons,  and  /'3  is  not  sup- 
posed to  act  with  this  position  of  moving  load,  ^'4;  tension  =  1.6 
X  15  =  24  tons.     (See  Fig.  369  {b^).) 

If  the  plane  cuts  gY^g'i,  h%,  6, 5,  rolling  load  at  5,  then  ^'4  does 

3  3it 

not  act.     Reaction  R  =^  bio  X  t^-\-  4e  X  7^=  15.69  tons.    Lever- 
lb  lo 

arm  of  g'f  =  32.5;  compression  in  g'f  =  15.69  X  137.5  -=-  32.5 

=  66.4.     Diagram  Fig.  359  (dj  gives  stress  in  A'5  =  tension  =  1.9 

in.  X  15  =  28.5  tons.    Up  to  the  point  5,  jB  —  2w  has  become  zero 

at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  the  above  diagrams  give  the  stresses  in 

the  counters.    When  the  load  reaches  the  point  6,  72  =  QtoX  j4  + 

41 
4e  X  :j-g  =  21.56  tons.     As  a  panel  weight  at  the  head  of  the  train 

is  m;  -[.  e  =  17  tons,  i?  —  17  =  4.56  tons ;  it  is  seen  then  that  R  — 
^10  becomes  zero  at  the  point  5,  and  according  to  the  second  assump- 
tion the  acting  diagonals  on  the  left  will  be  bh'  and  those  sloping 
upwards  and  outwards  or  in  the  same  direction  as  Zt'5,  and  on  the 
right  bd'  and  those  sloping  the  same  way.  Taking  a  plane  cutting 
g'fy  7/'5,  and  6,5,  and  taking  moments  with  respect  to  axis  at  5, 
compression  in  g'f  =  R  X  137.5'  —  (w  +  e)  X  12.5  -;-  32.5  =  84.38 
tons.  When  R—2w  is  zero  at  the  head  of  the  train,  the  only  exter- 
nal force  is  the  reaction;  but  when  it  is  zero  at  some  point  in  the 
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rear,  there  will  be  one  or  more  panel  loads  on  the  same  side  of  th^ 
cutting-plane  as  R,  and  the  moment  of  these  loads  must  be  deducted 
from  the  moment  of  the  reaction.    In  the  above  case  there  was  but 
1  panel  load  {w  +  «),  and  its  lever-arm  was  1  panel  =  12.5  feet.     The^ 
moment  of  the  stress  in  g'f  is  equal  to  the  difference;  where  there* 
are  more  loads,  as  2,3,  or  4(t^  +  e),  the  moment  of  the  resultant 
must  be  deducted,  and   for  the  same  reason  (w  +  e),  2{w  +  e)^, 
3(?/j  +  e)  must  be  deducted  from  R  for  the  resultant  vertical  forces. 
For  the  above  position  of  the  load  and  cutting  plane  we  can  then 
construct   the  following  diagram,  359  {d).    Draw  a  vertical  line 
0,0,  and  at  some  point  draw  a  line  parallel  to  g'f  =  ^^^  =  4.21 9^ 
inches.    A  scale  of  20  tons  to  the  inch  will  be  used  for  convenience; 
for  accuracy  it  should  not  exceed  10  tons.     R  --w  +  e  =  4.56  tons,, 
equal  to  AB;  the  remaining  lines  parallel  to  h'6  and  6,5,  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  are  the  stresses  giving  tension  in  /i'5  =  0.9 
inch  X  20  =  18.0  tons.     Now  cut  7/^',  A'5,  /6,  and  6,5;  draw  g'h'^ 
parallel  to  same  line  in  truss  meeting  the  vertical  at  c:  it  is  com- 
pression in  h'g\    BO  —  AB  =  stress  in  g'6  =  0.19  X  20  =  3.8 
tons;  this  acting  upwards  is  tension,  as  AB  =  4.56  tons  acts  down- 
wai'ds  and  BC  upwards.     The  next  plane  cuts  h'g\  A'5,  ^6,  and 
7,6.     This  position   of  the  plane  leaves   R  =  21.56  tons  =  1.07 
inches  as  the  only  external  load.    Lay  this  off  from  C  to  DJt'    5  is 
known,  and  g'h'  cuts  the  vertical  at  G,    Then  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  7,6  and  ^6  from  D  and  the  upper  extremity  of  h'6,  intersecting 
in  i^„  FF^  is  the  stress  in  s6=0.75  inch  X  20=15  tons,  which,  act- 
ing downwards,  is  tension.    Next  cut  sh',  s6,  h'l  and  7,6;  as  56  and 
7,6  »re  known,  draw  from  F  a  line  parallel  to  8h'=FG  =  compres- 
sion in  sh';  this  line  cuts  the  vertical  in  0.     GD  acts  upwards  and 
R  downwards  from  D  to  O;  therefore  DC  -  GD  =  1.07  —  0.56  = 
0.51  inch  x  20  =  10.2  tons,  which  must  act  downwards,  as  R  is 
the  greater  and  laid  off  downwards.     GO  is  then  the  compression 
in  /t'7.     The  vertical  component  in  56  would  evidently  be  the  com- 
pression in  s8  if  the  upper  chord  was  horizontal;  but  this  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  upward  components  in  the  two  panels  sh  and  «//  at 
the  centre;  therefore  if  we  draw  from  F^,  the  upper  extremity  of  56, 
a  line  parallel  to  the  panel  sh  on  the  left  of  s,  as  F^G^,  G^G,  will 
be'ihe  compression  in  sS,  as  it  must  act  downward,  and  equal  S.8 
tons.     The  vertical  components  of  sh  and  sh'  are  found  in  Z>ff ,  and 
GB,    Let  the  rolling  load  rest  at  7.     Eeaction  R  =  7wx^  +  ^X 

5i 

-|=  28.25  tons;  as  two  panel  loads  would  be  34  tons,  R  —  2w  =  0 
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at  panel  point  6.  Therefore  s6  and  those  diagonals  on  the  left 
sloping  the  same  way  will  act,  as  also  6e'  and  those  sloping  the 
same  way  on  the  right.  Take  a  plane  cutting  h'g\  sQ,  and  7,6. 
Lever-arm  of  h'g'  with  respect  to  axis  at  6  =  34.0  feet.  Compres- 
sion in  g'h'  =  i?  X  125  —  (to  +  e)  X  12.5  ~  34  =  97.61  tons.  B- 
w  +  e=  11.25  tons.     Proceeding  as  before,  we  construct  diagram 


Fio.  359  (bi). 


Fig.  859  (6,). 


Fig.  859  (bt). 


359  (e).  Draw  AB  =  ij^  =  0.562  inch,  also  AF^  =  ^^ » =  4.88 
inches  parallel  to  g'h';  FJ'^=  1.05  X  20  =  21  tons  =  tension,  sQ. 
Next  a  plane  cutting  sh\  s6,  h'l,  and  7,6;  draw  F^C  parallel  to  sh'; 
then  AC=  0.75  -  0.562  =  0.188  X  20  =  3.760  tons  =  tension  on 
//7,  and  acting  upwards.  Cut  sh',  86,  h7,  and  8,7;  lay  off  CD  =  B 
=  ^i'^9  aii^  draw  FF^  and  DF^.  FF^  =  stress  in  diagonal  7/7  = 
0  8  incii  X  20  =  16.0  tons  tension.  Then  cut  the  left-hand  panel, 
.  hs,  A7, 68,  and  7,8.     Draw  FG  parallel  to  he  on  the  left  of  the  cen* 


Fig.  359  (d). 

tre.  GCmW  be  the  stress  in  S.S^=  0.625  X  20  =  12.5  tons,  acting 
downwardsj  compression.  Draw  F^  G,  parallel  to  gh  on  the  left ;  the 
plane  cutting  gh,h9,  s8  and  7,8.  6r6r,  will  then  be  the  stress  on  7^9 
acting  downwards  is  compression.  This  last  stress  polygon  is 
DF^F^G^GG^GCCD  acting  in  the  order  given  as  shown  by  arrow- 
heads. 

Let  the  rolling  load  reach  the  point  8,  which  is  the  centre  of 

the   span.      ^  =  8m;  X  r^  +  4^;'  X  r^,  =  35.75  tons,  as  this  is 

greater  than  34.0  tons  two  panel  loads.  B  —  ^w  =  0  at  the  poiDC 
6,  and  2(w  +  E)  will  be  in  front  of  the  point  6.  The  first  cutting- 
plane  cuts  li'g',  sQy  and  7,  6,  the  same  diagonals  acting  as  in.  the  last 
case.  Lever-arm  of  h'g'  =  34.0  ft.  with  respect  to  axis  at  6;  hence 
compression  in  y'h'  =  B  X  I2b  —  2{w  +  B)  X  li  X  12.5  -r-  34.0 
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=  112.68,  and  Ii-2{w  +  E)  =  1.75  tons.  Diagram  359  {/)  for 
this  position  of  the  load  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  First  draw  a  line  parallel  to  (/'h'  meeting  a  vertical  line 
at  A;  then  a  distance  upward  =  1.75  -=-  20  =  0.09  in.;  F^A  = 
- 112  68 
—^ —  =  5.634  in.;  and  then  lines  parallel  to  «6,  and  7,6;  those 

lines  to  scale  are  the  stresses.  F^F  =  tension  in  ^6  =  0.5  x  20 
=  10.0  tons.  Next  plane  cuts  8h\  s6,  h'l,  and  7.6.  Tension  h'l 
=:  EC  —  AB  =  6.26  —  1.75  =  4.51  tons  =  tension.  Next  plane 
cuts  8h\  «6,  hi,  and  8,7.  CD  =  35.75  —  tr  +  JS'  =  18.75  tons;  then 
draw  FF^  and  DF^.  Tension  A7  =  0.75  X  20  =  15.0  tons;  cut 
hs,  8%,  hi,  7,8.  GO  =:  CD  -  GD  =  18.75  -  15.0  =  3.75  tons,  act- 
ing downwards,  is  compression  on  ^^8.     Now  cut  8h,  g8,  hi,  and  9,8. 

Lay  oft  GG,  =  ^^  =  1.788  in.    F,F^  =  tension  on  ^8  =  1.2  X 

20  =  24  tons.  Cut  gh,  gS,  h9, 9, 8.  From  F^  draw  F^H,  stress  in  gh ; 
and  HG  =  0.5  x  50  =  10.0  tons,  acting  downward,  is  compression 
in  h9.  Then  cut  f,g,  g\0,  A9,  9, 8.  Draw  F^H^  parallel  tofg.  HH 
acting  downward  is  compression  on  ^10  =  0.85  x  20  =  17.0  tons. 

As  the  rolling  advances,  an  exactly  similar  diagram  is  con- 
structed for  each  point — a  convenient  order  for  the  cutting  planes 
is :  First,  a  vertical  plane  in  the  panel  immediately  in  front  of  the 
panel  point  at  which  R  —  ^w  is  zero.  This,  under  the  assump- 
tion as  to  acting  web  members,  cuts  only  three  members,  one 
upper  and  one  lower  chord  panel  and  one  diagonal,  for  which  a 
four-sided  stress  polygon  is  constructed,  the  vertical  side  being  R  — 
(0,  1,  2,  or  3)  {w  +  E)^  as  the  case  may  be.  The  next,  an  obliqne 
plane  cutting  the  same  lower-chord  panej  and  diagonal;  but  the 
vertical  and  upper-chord  panel  is  in  advance  of  the  first  plane; 
from  this  is  found  the  stress  in  the  vertical,  which  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  first  vertical  line  and  that  found  between 
the  horizontal  and  the  line  parallel  to  the  last  upper-chord  panel 
out.  The  difference  will  act  downwards  or  upwards,  as  the  first 
vertical  is  greater  or  less  than  the  second:  if  less,  downwards;  if 
greater,  upwards. 

The  third  plane  is  vertical,  cutting  the  same  upper-chord  panel 
aud  diagonal  as  before,  but  a  bottom-chord  panel  and  diagonal  in 
advance;  a  single  four-sided  polygon  constructed  on  the  other  two 
stresses  enables  us  to  determine  the  two  unknown  stresses.  The  ver- 
tical is  either  R,  or  R  reduced  by  one  panel  less  load  than  before. 

The  fourth  plane  is  an  oblique  plane  cutting  a  new  upper  chord 
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and  a  new  vertical,  but  the  same  lower  chord  and  diagonal  as  in  the 
third  plane;  a  similar  diagram  to  that  formed  for  the  second  plane 
^ives  the  vertical  and  upper-chord  panel  stress.  The  fifth  plane 
cuts  a  new  upper  chord,  a  new  vertical,  and  the  same  diagonal  and 
lower  chord  as  in  plane  4,  plane  5  being  oblique  and  between  and 
parallel  (nearly)  to  the  acting  diagonals.  The  above  order  of 
planes  will  never  cut  more  than  two  acting  members  and  some- 
times only  one. 

After  the  rolling  load  reaches  the  centre  and  passing  covers 
more  than  half  of  the  span,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  so  many 


Fig.  359  {e). 


Fig.  359  (/). 


diagonals  and  verticals  for  each  position  of  the  head  of  the  mov- 
ing load,  as  the  maximum  stresses  in  diagonals  and  verticals  will 
generally  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  moving  load ;  they  will,  how- 
ever, enter  into  the  diagram.  But  for  the  diagonals  and  verticals 
near  the  centre  the  stresses  in  all  must  be  determined  for  each 
position  of  the  load,  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  act  either  as 
tension  or  compression  members  alternately,  and  must  be  counter- 
braced.  Where  more  than  one  stress  is  found  for  the  same  member, 
the  greatest  of  each  kind  must  be  selected  in  proportioning  the 
dimensions  and  connections  of  the  member,  the  remaining  being 
ignored.  The  necessary  counterbraces  on  one  side  are  all  deter- 
mined before  the  load  reaches  the  centre  of  the  span ;  corresponding 
ones  must  be  introduced  on  the  other  side  for  the  load  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  chord  stresses,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  of  no  value  in  these  diagrams,  except  as  they  are  necessary 
parts  of  the  diagrams.  As  acting  members  these  stresses  are  not 
maxima,  until  the  entire  span  is  covered.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  other  diagrams,  but  one  more  will  be  given  for  a  point  selected 
at  random  (Fig.  359  (g) ) ;  all  others  will  be  similarly  constructed. 
Selecting  the  point  13  for  the  head  of  the  moving  load,  R  =  13w 
IH 


X  VV  -  ^«  X 


16 


85.44  tons,  as  5  X  7^  +  4f?  =  81.0  tons;  R  — 


2w  =  0  at  the  6th  panel  point  to  the  rear,  which  is  the  point  8; 
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therefore  the  acting  diagonals  will  be  8^  and  tliose  sloping  the  same 

way  on  the  left,  and  8g'  and  those  sloping  the  same  way  on  the 

right.    These  are  all  main  braces,  no  counters  supposed  to  be  acting. 

Ist  plane  cutting  hs,  ^8,  and  9,8.      The  lever-arm  of  ks  is  34.95 

ft.  with  respect  to  8.     The  external  forces  are  jB„  acting  upwards; 

its  lever-arm  is  8  panels  =  100  ft.,  and  4{w  +  e)  acting  downwards; 

lever-arm  =  3^  panels  =  43.75  ft.,  and  one  to,  acting  downwards; 

lever-arm  =  1  panel  =  12.5  ft.;  hence  compression  in  hs  =  [85.44 X 

100  -  4{io  +  e)  X  43.75  -  to  X  12.5]  -H  34.95  =  154.69  tons.     To 

avoid  such  long  lines,  the  scale  for  this  diagram  Fig.  359  (g)  will 

be  30  tons  to  the  inch;  this  would  be  too  small  a  scale  for  accuracy. 

154  69 
Draw  a  vertical  line  00^;  then  draw  F^A  =  — — ^ —  =  5.156  in. 

and  parallel  to  sh;  from  A  upwards  draw  a  line  J^  =  85.44 — 

81.0  =  4.44  tons  =  ^^  =  0. 148  in.    Then,  in  the  closing  lines  F,F 

and  BF,  F^Fis  tension  in  ^8  =  0.125  in.  X  30  =  3.75  tons,  BF=: 
tension  in  9.8. 

2d  plane  g/i,  g8,  h9,  and  9,8.  Draw  F^c  parallel  to  gh;  then 
AC=  tension  on  h9  =  0.25  X  30  =  7.5  tons. 

3d  plane  cuts  gh,  gS,f9  and  10,9.  Lay  off  CG  upwards  =  R  — 
4{w  +  e)  =  17.44  tons  =  0.581  inches,  and  draw  GF^  and  FF^  par- 
allel respectively  to  10,9  and/9.  FF^  =  tension  in/f)  =  0.25  inch 
X  30  =  7.5  tons. 

4th  plane, /^,/9,  ^10,  and  10,9.  Draw  FD  parallel  to /^.  CD= 
tension  on  ^10  =  0.25  x  30  =  7.5  tons. 

5th  plane  cuts  fg,fdy  elO,  11,10.  Lay  off  DG,  =  i?  -  3(w  -f  e) 
=  34.44  tons  =  1.15  inches,  and  draw  G^F^  and  F,F^.  F,F^  = 
0.375  X  30  =  11.250  tons,  tension  in  elO. 

6th  plane,  ef,  elO,  /ll,  10,11.  ND  acting  downwards  =  com- 
pression on/11,  =  1.9  tons. 

7th  plane  cuts  ef,  «10,  rfll,  and  12,1 1.  HH^  =  R  -  2{w  +  e)  = 
51.44  tons  =  1.715  inches.  Draw  H^F^  and  F,F^  parallel  respec- 
tively to  12.11  and  dil.  F^F^  =  tension  on  dfll  =  0.85  inch  X 
30  =25.50  tons. 

8th  plane  cuts  de,  <il2,  ^11,  12,11.  Draw  F,K  parallel  to  de.  KD 
acting  downwards  =  0.065  inch  x  30  =  1.9  tons,  compression. 

9th  plane  cuts  de,  dl\,  cl2,  and  13,12.  Lay  off  KK^  =  R-'tr 
+  e  =  68.44  tons  =  2.281  inches,  and  draw  K^F^  and  F^F^  parallel 
respectively  to  13,12  and  cl2.  F^F^  =  tension  in  cl2  =  0.85  inch. 
X  30  =  25.5  tons. 
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lOth  plane  cuts  cd,  dlZ,  cl2,  13,12.     Draw  F^^f  parallel  to  cd. 
MK  =  compression  on  dVS  =  0.6  inch  X  30  =  18  tons. 

The  nth  plane  cuts  cd,  c\2,  613,  and  14,13.    Lay  off  MM^  =  R 

85  44 
=      '      =  2.85  inches,  and  draw  M^F^  and  F^F^,    F^f\  =  tension 

on  613  =  1.85  inches  X  30  =  55.30  tons. 

The  12th  cutting-plane  cuts  be,  cl4,  613,  14,13.     Draw  F,N 
parallel  to  he,  MN  =  0.5  inch  x  30  =  15.0  tons;  compression  cl4» 

The  13th  plane  cuts  he,  613,  al4,  and  15,14.    Lay  off  NN,  =  R 


Fig.  8o9(^). 

—  2.85  inches.  Draw  M,F^  and  F^F^,  F^F^  —  tension  on  rtl4  =  0.89 
X  30  -  26.7  tons.  Finally,  cut  «6,  ^14,  615,  and  15,14.  Draw  F^P 
parallel  to  ah,  NP^  acting  downwards  =  compression  on  615  = 
1.562  inches  x  30  =  46.86  tons.  The  only  stresses  of  importance 
in  the  last  diagram  are  the  compression  in  615  and  the  tension  in 
6i3.  These  are  their  greatest,  and,  it  has  been  seen,  the  maximum 
stress  in  the  main  braces  occurs  at  the  head  of  the  train,  after  the 
rolling  load  passes  the  centre,  as  was  the  case  in  trusses  with  par- 
allel chords.  The  stresses,  however,  in  many  other  members 
enter  into  the  diagram,  it  is  well  to  note  the  kind  and  amount  of 
stress  in  the  verticals  near  the  centre  of  the  span,  as  they  need 
counterbracing,  and  it  is  important  to  know  the  maximum  stress  of 
each  kind  in  them,  which  can  only  be  done  by  obtaining  the  stress 
from  the  load  at  every  point;  the  stresses  being  tabulated,  the  great- 
est can  be  selected.  When  the  rolling  load  reaches  the  point  15, 
R  —  2w  =  0  at  the  same  point  8.  A  diagram  similar  in  every 
respect  to  Fig.  359  (g)  for  the  head  of  the  load  at  13  will  be  con- 
structed, but  in  this  case  the  chord  stresses  will  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible, and  the  lines  in  it  parallel  to  the  chord  members  must  be 
scaled  and  reduced  to  tons.    These  added  to  the  dead -load  stresses 
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iu  the  same  chord  members  give  the  total  stress.  These  can  and 
should  be  checked  by  moments  to  avoid  possible  errors  in  direction 
^nd  length  of  the  lines  in  the  diagrams.  The  method  of  moments 
has  been  fully  explained  and  illustrated  by  examples. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stresses,  determined  under  the 
assumptions  made,  are  not  the  actual  stresses  existing  in  the  com- 
pleted structure,  but  they  are  the  greatest  that  can  possibly  exist  in 
any  member,  as  all  the  members  omitted  in  any  case  will,  when  in- 
troduced, acts  counter  to  the  others,  and  will  either  relieve  some  or 
all  of  them.  This  of  course  results  in  the  use  of  more  material  than 
actually  required  if  the  problem  was  determinate  without  the  use  of 
assumptions,  and  it  may  in  general  be  stated  that  where  ambigu- 
ities in  the  stresses  exist  there  cannot  result  economy  in  material. 

If  the  curved  upper  chord  of  the  above-discussed  truss  be  ex- 
tended to  intersection  with  the  bottom  chord,  we  have  the  type  of 
truss  known  as  the  Bow-string  girder;  the  same  general  methods 
are  used  for  determining  the  stresses,  and  similar  ambiguities  exist. 
The  bow-string  girder  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  anything  but  high- 
way bridges. 

ART.   LII. 

THE  CANTILEVER. 

974.  In  trusses  already  discussed  there  are  two  points  of  sup- 
port, and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  loading,  the  reactions 
or  supporting  forces  or  resistances  are  determined  by  the  principle 
of  the  lever.  The  reactions  may  be  equal  or  unequal:  the  sum  of 
the  two  must  always  be  equal  to  the  total  load  on  the  truss,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  act  vertically  upward,  while  loads  act  down- 
ward. If  the  resultant  of  the  loads  be  found  and  its  point  of  ap- 
plication also,  the  reactions  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  two 
segments  into  which  the  beam  or  truss  is  divided  by  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant.  If,  then,  the  resultant  be  supposed  to  be 
separated  into  two  parts,  respectively  equal  to  the  reactions,  there 
will  be  formed  two  couples.  The  forces  of  the  couples  are  equal  to 
the  reactions,  and  their  lever-arms  are  the  segments  of  the  span. 
One  couple  will  be  right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed,  and 
their  moments  will  be  equal.  If,  then,  we  support  the  beam  or 
truss  at  the  centre,  remove  the  end  supports,  and  conceive  the  reac- 
tions to  act  downwards  and  the  resultant  upwards,  without  changing 
their  lines  of  action  or  their  magnitudes,  we  have  the  cantilever 
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proper.  Two  couples  will  still  exist;  their  directions  will  be 
changed^  however,  and  their  moments  will  still  be  equal.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  bending  action  is  changed,  and  tends  to  make  the 
upper  chord  convex  and  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  lower  chord 
concave  and  to  be  shortened,  thereby  producing  tension  in  the 
upper  chord  and  compression  in  the  lower  chord.  The  web  mem- 
bers can  be  arranged  and  connected  so  as  either  to  act  as  tension 
or  compression  members.  Of  two  members  meeting  at  a  point  the 
one  must  be  a  compression  and  the  other  a  tension  member.  The 
two  arms  of  the  cantilever  may  be  equal  or  unequal  in  length,  as 
also  the  weights  of  the  two  arms,  provided  the  moments  of  the  two 
couples  remain  equal.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  bridges,  one 
arm  carries  a  moving  load  and  the  other  does  not,  this  latter  must 
be  anchored  or  weighted  down  by  a  force  the  moment  of  which 
with  respect  to  the  point  of  support  shall  be  ^qnal  to  the  difference 
between  the  moments  of  the  loaded  and  unloaded  arm  about  the 
same  axis.  Except  for  the  members  connecting  the  two  arms  over 
the  point  of  support,  each  arm  may  be  considered  as  fixed  at  the 
point  of  support.  The  following  (Fig.  360)  illustrates  the  last  con- 
dition. The  stresses  are  calculated 
as  follows : 

The  diagonals    in    the   above 
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overhanging    truss    are    tension  ^  ^   c    o   e    f    o    h   k    l 
members,  the  verticals  compres-  ^®-  ^^' 

sion  members.  By  turning  the  truss  upside  down,  making  AL  the 
top  chord,  or  reversing  the  diagonals  so  as  to  slope  upwards  towards 
the  free  end,  the  kind  of  stress  would  be  changed.  All  of  the  web 
members  could  be  inclined,  alternating  as  tension  and  compression 
members.  The  above  design  shows  the  common  form  used  in 
what  are  called  cantilever  bridges,  and  is  also  one  arm  of  a  draw- 
bridge when  open.  It  may  have  either  a  single  or  double  system 
of  web  members.  The  latter  is  used,  but  each  system  is  supposed 
to  be  independent;  the  stresses  due  to  each  are  first  determined 
and  the  results  added  together.  Either  the  upper  or  lower  chord 
may  be  curved:  if  a  through  bridge,  the  upper  chord;  if  a  deck 
bridge,  the  lower  chord.  In  very  long  spans  it  is  now  usual  to 
build  out  from  the  two  adjacent  piers  two  projecting  trusses  to- 
wards each  other,  then  to  build  between  these  an  ordinary  truss,  its 
ends  resting  npon  the  ends  of  the  cantilever  arms,  the  greatest 
reaction  at  these  ends  being  the  end  loads  of  the  arms.  Assuming 
the  lengths  of  the  panel  to  be  10  feet  =  KL  =  GH  =i  SB,  etc.;^ 
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-depth  of  truss  =  20  feet;  diagonals  ML  and  UB  =  22.36  feet; 
diagonals  NL,  QK,  etc ,  =  28.28  feet;  tan  KML  =  0.5;  sec  KML 
=  1.118;  tan  HNL  =  1.0;  sec  HNL  =  1.41. 

Upper-chord  panel  weight  =  ^  )^^^  ^o  dead  load. 
Lower-    "  "  "      =  «^,  f 

Load  transmitted  to  or  the  reaction  at  i  =  i?. 
Rolling  loads  at  K,  H,  G,  F,  etc.,  =  w\ 

Assuming  that  KL  receives  the  entire  load  at  i,  extreme 
length  of  span  AL  =  90  feet,  angle  KML  =  or,  HXL  =  /?,  and 
rolling  load  is  supposed  to  extend  entirely  over  AL,  The  stresses 
are  then  easily  written  for  the  vertical  and  diagonal  members.  For 
the  first  system  we  have  stress  in  NL  =  B  sec  a,  tension;  stress  in 
NIf  =  B  -\-w,  compression. 

Tension  in      PH  =  (^  +  w  +  w,  +  w')  X  sec  /?       =  31.02  tons. 

Compress,  in  FF  =  B +  2w +  !€,  + w'  =  25.00  « 

Tension  in      BF  =  [B  +  2(w  +  w,  +  w')]  Xsec  /?  =  47.94  " 

Compress,  in  BD  =  B  +  3w  +  2w,  +  2w'  =  3T.00  " 

Tension  in       TD  =  [B  +  d(w  +  w^  +  w')]  X  sec  /?  =  64.86  " 

Compress,  in  TB  =  B  +  4w  +  3w^  +  Zw'  =  49.00  " 

Tension  in      UB  =  [B -^  4(w  -\'W,  +  w')]x  sec  a  ~  64.84  « 

For  the  second  system : 

Compression  in  MK  =  w  =    3.00  tons. 

Tension  in           OK  =  {w  +  w^  +  w')  X  sec  /?  =  16.92  " 

Compression  in  OG  =  2w  -\-  to^  -|-  to'  =  15.00  " 

Tension  in           QG  =  2(w  +  w^  +  w')  Xsec  /3  =  33.84  " 

Compression  in  QE  =  3?^  +  2io^  +  2w'  =  27.00  " 

Tension  in           SE  =  3(?(;  +  w^  +  w')  xsec  /3  =  50.76  " 

Compression  in   SO  =  4w;  +  3io^  +  3m;'  =  39.00  " 

Tension  in           UC  =  4(?t'  +  «^  +  W'O  Xsec  y^  =  67.68  " 

The  numerical  results  are  obtained  from  the  following:  B  = 
10.0  tons,  w  =  3.00  tons,  «;,  =  4.0  tons,  to'  =  5.0  tons,  sec  /?  = 
1.41,  sec  a  =  1.118. 

For  the  chord  stresses,  if  ML  caiTies  no  load,  NM  is  simply  a 
beam  10  feet  long  carrying  only  its  own  weight.  Recollecting  that 
the  stresses  in  the  chord  panels  are  the  sums  of  the  horizontal 
components  of  the  stresses  in  the  diagonals  from  the  free  end  up 
to  and  including  the  diagonal  in  the  panel  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  components  are  the  shears  in  the  diagonals  multiplied 
l)y  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  the  shears  being  the  sum 
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10.0  tons. 

22.0 

u 

44.0 

(( 

68.0 

<t 

02.0 

« 

of  the  loads  from  the  free  end  up  to  and  including  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  diagonal  if  in  tension,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  vertical 
passing  through  its  upper  extremity  if  in  compression,  we  write 
the  following  general  expressions,  and  also  the  numerical  results 
with  the  data  above  given,  and  with  tan  >S  =  I  and  tan  a  =  0.5. 
As  in  the  panels  included  between  any  two  adjacent  diagonals,  the 
stress  in  the  upper  and  lower  chords  is  equal. 

Tenftion    Compres- 
in  sioD  in 

O.y  =  KL  =  R  X  tan  /3  = 

PO  =  HK=  {R  +  w  +  w,  +  w')  tan  /?  = 

QP  =  Gff=  2(7?  +  ?^  +  w,  +  w')  tan  p  = 

EQ  =  FG  =  [2R  +  i{w  +  w,  +  w')]  X  tan  /?  = 
SB  =  EF  =  [3R  -f  6(w  +  u\  +  w')]  X  tan  /?  = 
TS  =  DF  =  [3R  +  9{w  +  w,  +  w')]  X  tan  /?  =  138.0  " 
nT=  CD  =  [47?  +  12{w  +  w^  +  w')]  X  tan  /?  =  184.0  " 
BG  =  [47?  +  lQ{w  +  w,  +  w')]  X  tan  /?  =  232.0    " 

Compression  in  AB  =  [47?  +  lQ(w  +  ^^i  +  ^^')]  X  ^^^  /^ 

+  [7?  +  4(w  +  w,  +  w')]  X  tan  a  =  261  tons. 

976.  The  above  results  can  be  checked  by  moments,  which  will 
.  he  applied  to  the  bottom  chord  which  contains  the  largest  number 
of  panels;  and  as  the  two  systems  are  considered  separately,  and  the 
axis  of  moments  for  any  section  must  be  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  diagonals  and  the  upper  chord,  the  axis  of  moments  will  be 
diiferent  for  the  two  systems.  Taking  a  vertical  plane  cutting  PO, 
PH,  QG,  and  FG,  the  axis  of  moments  for  the  first  system,  marked 
1,  in  Fig.  360  will  be  at  P,  and  for  the  second  system,  marked  2,  will 
he  at  C;  and  similarly  for  any  other  position  of  the  cutting-plane. 

•Compression  in  FG  =  [^  X  40  +  (w;  +  w^  +  w')  X  20 

+  2{w  +  w^  +  iv')]  X  30  ^  20  =  68.0  tons. 

Section  through  7?^  and  DF,  axis  of  moments  7?  and  S: 
Compression  in  DF  =  (10x60+24x30+36x40)-j-20=r  138.0  tons. 

Section  through  SR  and  DC,  axis  of  moments  T'and  S: 
Compression  in  DG=  (10 x80+36x 40+36 x40)-f- 20=184.0  tons. 

Section  through  ^Cand  TS,  axis  of  moments  T'and  U: 
Compression  in  BC  =  (10x80+36x40+36x50)^20=232.0  tons. 

Section  through  U7'  and  AB,  axis  of  moments  at  U: 
Compression  in  AB  =  (10x90+48x40+48x50)^20=261.0  tons. 
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These  results  agi*ee  exactly  with  the  stresses  obtained  by  th& 
general  formulaB  above,  which  proves  their  accnracy  and  also  the 
accuracy  for  the  general  values  of  the  stresses  in  diagonals  and 
verticals,  as  the  expressions  for  the  chord  stresses  are  obtained  from 
and  are  dependent  upon  them.  The  stresses  in  the  diagonals  and 
verticals  could  also  be  checked  by  moments,  as  no  error  could  exist 
except  in  the  numerical  results;. with  the  checks  above  given  it  is 
not  necessary.  If  a  section  be  taken  parallel  to  the  diagonals,  cut- 
ting only  vertical  and  horizontal  members,  such  as  ^7^,  RD,  QE^ 
and  EF,  the  only  horizontal  forces  are  the  stresses  in  SR  and  EF, 
The  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  that  they  should  be  equal 
and  in  opposite  directions.  This  proves  what  was  before  assumed. 
With  curved  chords  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  methods  similar 
to  those  explained  in  the  preceding  example.  Otherwise  no  diffi* 
culties  exist.  Even  when  this  truss  is  used  for  a  deck  bridge,  only 
the  end  diagonal  is  made  a  compression  member,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  Fig.  360;  the  other  diagonals  would  remain  as  ten* 
sion  members. 

CANTILEVER  BRIDGES. 

976.  Cantilever  bridges  consist,  then,  of  two  overhanging  trusses,, 
of  a  greater  or  less  length  determined  by  theoretical  and  practical 
considerations,  and  a  smaller  span  resting  upon  or  suspended  be- 
tween their  free  ends.  The  loads  thus  transmitted  are  the  values 
of  the  R  used  in  the  last  formulae.  The  projecting  arms  of  the 
cantilever  are  balanced  by  similar  arms  extending  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  are  connected  with  parts  of  another  span,  or 
anchored  to  piers  or  abutments  in  order  to  counterbalance  the 
rolling  load.  For  spans  over  550  or  more  feet  in  length  this  type 
of  bridge  is  probably  usual,  and  some  engineers  use  it  even  witli 
very  much  shorter  spans.  Through -bridges  require  temporary 
supports,  which  consist  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  trestle  work  for 
the  ironwork  of  the  bridge  before  its  jmrts  are  fully  connected 
so  as  to  be  self-supporting.  This  temporary  frame  is  called  the- 
"  false- work,"'  and  is  removed  after  the  span  is  connected  and 
swung,  as  it  is  termed.  It  constitutes  a  considerable  item  in  the 
cost  of  erecting  bridges,  and  consequently  is  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  in  crossing  deep  rivers  or  ravines,  from  the  difficulty  of 
securing  safe  foundations,  and  the  cost  resulting  from  this  or  the 
great  heights  required.  It  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  get  intermediate  supports,  or  the  requirements  of 
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navigation  prohibit  their  use.  In  any  of  the  above  cases  cantilever 
bridges  may,  or  are  required  to,  be  used,  as  they  can  be  erected 
without  false-work,  the  overhanging  trusses  being  self-supporting, 
as  they  are  constructed  over  the  pier  and  extend  in  opposite 
directions.  These  arms  also  serve  to  support  the  weights  of  the 
suspended  trusses  until  they  can  be  connected  at  the  centre  of  the 
spans. 

Cantilever  and  swing  bridges  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  A  few  special  problems  will  be  given  in  the 
following  application  of  the  equations  of  equilibrium. 

HINGED   OB  FKEE-ENDED  STRUCTURES — APPLICATION   OF    THE 
EQUATIONS   OF  EQUILIBRIUM. 

977.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  or  balance  of  structures 
and  the  equations  expressing  these  conditions  were  fully  dis- 
cussed in  Arts.  XLIX  and  L.  In  applying  these  to  structures  we 
can  consider  (1)  the  structure  as  a  whole  balanced  under  the 
externally  applied  forces,  or  loads  and  reactions;  (2)  the  equilibrium 
of  the  system  of  forces  and  stresses  applied  at  each  joint;  (3)  any 
portion  of  the  structure  separated  from  the  other  part  or  parts  and 
balanced  under  the  externally  applied  forces,  and  the  stresses  in  the 
members  cut  or  severed  by  the  ideal  plane  or  planes  of  division,  the 
stresses  in  the  members  being  replace  d  by  equal  external  forces. 

Since  we  can  always  obtain  three  equations  of  equilibrium,  the 
external  forces  can  always  be  found  when  not  more  than  three  are 
unknown.    These  equations  are : 


Algebraic  sum  of  horizontal  component,      2H  =  0; 

"  ^    "vertical  "  ^^F=0;}..     (555) 

«    "  all  moments,  :SM 


S"  Jf  =  0.  ) 


If,  then,  we  take  a  bridge  truss,  as  a  whole,  acted  upon  by  ver- 
tical forces  or  loads,  in  which  case  the  truss  is  simply  equivalent  to 
a  beam  loaded  normally  to  its  length  or  longitudinal  axis,  the 
equation  for  bending  moments,  eqs.  (508),  (509),  for  a  beam  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  and  uniformly  loaded,  is  that  of  a  segment  of 
a  parabola,  the  double  ordinate  of  which  is  the  length  of  the  beam, 
and  its  vertex  vertical  below  the  centre  of  the  beam,  the  vertical 
ordinate  of  the  curve  at  any  point  representing  the  bending 
moment  at  the  corresponding  point  in  the  beam.     This  is  repre- 
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sented  by  the  diagram  Fig.  361  {a).  In  a  trussed  beam,  or  simply 
a  trass,  the  yertical  loads  are  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  the 
panel  points.  The  equilibrium  polygon  will  no  longer  be  the  line 
cd  and  the  parabola  ced,  but  the  latter  will  be  changed  into  a  series 
of  straight  lines  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  ordinates, 
the  angles  of  this  polygon  being  on  the  parabola  as  shown  in 
Pig.  361  (a),  the  load  being  symmetrically  distributed  with  respect 
to  the  centre.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  equations  (555)  are 
satisfied.  As  all  loads  are  vertical  by  the  principle  of  the  lever,  the 
reactions  are  not  only  vertical,  but  equal  to  each  other,  and  together 
equal  to  the  total  load ;  hence  2V  =  0,  Whether  the  truss  rests 
on  rollers  at  one  end  or  not,  the  horizontal  thrusts  on  the  supports 
will  be  zero  at  both  A  and  By  and  2ff  =  0.  If  moments  be  taken 
about  the  point  B,  the  moment  of  R"  is  zero,  the  moment  of  R' 


xrraz 


Pig.  861. 

is  jB7,  and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  loads  on  truss  will  be 
equal  to  the  moment  of  the  resultant  load,  2w,  which,  acting  at  the 
centre  point  C,  will  he  2w  X  il,  and  2M=  R'l  —  2w  x  i/  =  0, 
since 

R'  =  l^Sw  =  J?" (556) 

If  the  load  is  not  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the 
centre  of  the  truss,  2H  =  zero  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
and  ^F=  J?'  +  R"  —  2w  =  0  from  the  principle  of  the  lerer, 
and  the  values  of  J?'  and  iZ"  are  found  from  the  same  principle, 
but  will  be  unequal;  or  assuming  that  2w  acts  at  the  point  I)  dis- 
tant X  from  A,  and  taking  moments  with  respect  to  A,  that  of  R' 
=  0  as  before,  and  2M  =  R"l  —  2wx  =  0,  since  by  the  principle 

of  the  lever  R"  =  ^'iOj.  Then  R'  =  2w  —  i?",  or,  taking  moments 

about  the  point  B,  2!M  -  R'l-2w{l-x)  =  0,  since  R'  =  Sw^-j-^. 

978.  As  an  illustration  of  the  action  of  oblique  forces  on  a 
frame  or  truss,  take  the  roof-truss.  Fig.  361(6).  The  above  principles 
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and  equations  are  applied  in  exactly  the  same  manner  so  far  as  the 
weight  of  the  truss  itself  aud  any  vertical  forces  or  loads  are  con- 
cerned, but  to  make  the  solution  general  we  will  combine  these 
loads  with  the  action  of  the  wind,  the  direction  of  which  is  taken 
as  normal  to  the  roof,  calling  P  the  normal  wind  pressure,  and 
2w  the  weight  of  the  roof  and  its  load  acting  through  the  centre 
or  apex  C,  and  calling  forces  acting  upwards  and  to  the  right,  and 
moments  tending  to  produce  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  positive,  and  when  tending  in  the  opposite 
directions  negative. 

If  the  end  A  of  the  truss  rests  on  rollers  moving  without  friction, 
the  reaction  R'  at  that  end  must  be  vertical,  as  there  can  be  no 
horizontal  thrust  under  that  condition.  At  the  end  B  or  fixed  end 
of  the  truss,  however,  the  reaction  72"  at  that  end  will  make  some 
angle  d  with  the  vertical.  Its  horizontal  component  will  be  R" 
am  dy  and  its  vertical  component  will  be  R"  cos  ft  Decomposing 
the  wind  pressure  into  vertical  and  horizontal  components,  respec- 
tively equal  P  cos  a  and  P  sin  a,  then 

2H—  P  sin  a  -  R"  sin  f^  =  0,  and 

:SF=  J?'  +  ^"  cos  6^  -  P  cos  a  -  2to  =  0; 

and  taking  moments  about  B, 

2M=R'l  -  2w  X  i?  -  Py  =  0. 


(557) 


sin  a. 


From  2M,  R'  =  i^!f!^±^;  from  2H,  R"  sin  (f  =  P 
Substituting  value  of  R'  in  2V,  R"  cos  0  =^  P  cos  «  +  2w  — 

R^'  cos  6^  '    P  Bin  a         /P  sin  a         ^      ' 

From  eq.  (558)  the  angle  0  can  be  found,  which  fixes  the  direc- 
tion of  -ff ",  and  substituted  in  2H  determines  P".  We  therefore 
have  R'  and  R"  in  magnitude,  direction,  and  points  of  application. 

If  a  structure  is  composed  of  two  or  more  trusses  connected  by 
hinges  or  pins  about  which  they  are  free  to  turn,  each  portion 
between  any  two  neighboring  pins  can  be  considered,  so  far  as 
equilibrium  is  concerned,  as  an  independent  truss  acted  upon  by 
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its  own  weight,  and  by  any  loads  resting  upon  it  or  transferred  to  it 
from  the  adjacent  trusses.  To  each  part  thus  considered  the  above 
principles  and  equations  can  be  applied,  that  is,  the  three  equations 
(555)  of  equilibrium.    Taking  the  curved  truss  or  arch.  Fig.  362, 

hinged  at  Ay  By  and  Ci  there  are 
two  separate  framed  structures, 
-4(7  and  BC.  At  the  point  C  we 
have  a  simple  case  of  action  and 
reaction,  that  is,  equal,  parallel, 
and  directly  opposed  forces;  and 
this  is  true  whether  the  externally 
applied  loads  on  the  two  portions 
are  equal  or  unequal.  The  gen- 
eral arrangement  of  the  forces  or  their  vertical  and  horizontal 
components  at  the  points  A,  By  and  0  is  shown  by  the  arrows, 
the  double-headed  arrows  at  0  indicating  the  equal  and  opposite 
action  of  the  forces  upon  the  two  halves. 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  consider  one  half  the  whole 
structure,  though  where  the  external  loads  or  forces  are  unequal 
on  the  two  parts  or  not  symmetrically  distributed,  both  sides 
should  be  considered.  In  writing  the  equations  of  equilibrium  we 
may  not  always  be  able  to  give  the  proper  sign  to  some  of  the  terms; 
and  if  we  do  not,  the  sign  of  the  numerical  result  should  indicate 
this. 

Taking  ACy  the  left-hand  half  of  the  truss,  we  write  at  once 
the  three  equations  of  equilibrium.  There  are  only  two  horizontal 
and  three  vertical  forces  or  components.    Hence 

2H=ir  -  ff=  0;     2t;  =  if'  -  v'  -  JF  =  0.     .    (559) 

Moments  about  C, 

SM-R^Xil-Wz-ITh^O;    .    .    .    (560) 

and  for  BC,  the  right-hand  half  of  the  truss,  and  noting  that  the 
directions  of  the  components  at  0  must  be  reversed,  then 

SH^zH-If'-O;     2v  =  R''  +  v'  -W'  =  0;  .    (561) 

and  taking  moments  again  about  C,  thereby  reversing  the  signs  of 
the  lever-arms  or  moments  of  W  and  i2''  and  iT^, 

2M==-'R"xil+W'x'  +  £P'h=zO,     ..    .    (562) 
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Or,  if  we  choose,  we  can  find  the  vertical  components  by  consider- 
ing the  structure  as  a  whole: 

2v=R'  +  R''-W-W  =  0 (563) 

J^Jf  about  ^  or  £  is  zero;  hence 

-2ir=-  jrx(-  i^+x)-  fr  X(-iZ  -  a:')  +  i?"x(-/)=  O;   (564) 

from  which  B'^  can  be  found,  and  substituted  in  eq.  (563)  gives 
Ji\    Or  we  may  find  iJ'  from  the  2M  about  B: 

2M=  R'xl  -  W{\1  +  a:)  -  W{il  -  jc')  =  0. .     .     (565) 

Let  /=  60  feet,  a;  =  7.5  feet,  z'  =  15  feet,  A  =  30  feet,  Tr  = 
3000  pounds,  W  =  2000  pounds.  Then  from  eqs.  (560)  and  (562) 
we  have,  since  H'  =  IT',  R'  xil-Wxz^  R"  xil-  Wx'\  and 
from  eqs.  (559)  and  (561),  since  v'  =  v',  +  R'  -  W=z  —  R"  +  W; 
and  finding  R'  by  combining  these  two  equations  we  find  R'  = 
2375  pounds,  after  substituting  values  of  W,  W\  x,  x\  and  I;  then 
substituting  R'  in  eq.  (559),  v'  =  R'  —  H^=  —  625.  The  negative 
sign  merely  indicates  that  the  wrong  direction  was  given  to  v'  in 
eq.  (559),  that  is,  v'  should  have  been  assumed  as  acting  upwards, 
and  the  equation  should  have  been  written  2v  =  i?'  +  v'  —  W=0, 
and  eq  (561)  2v  =  i?"  -  v'  -  Jf''  =  O;  .-.  R''=W  +  v'  =  2625 
pounds.  As  a  check,  taking  the  structure  as  a  whole,  and  substi- 
tuting in  eq.  (565),  we  obtain  R'  directly:  R'  X  QO  -  3000  X  37.5 
-  2000  X  15  =  0;  .-.  J?'  =  2375  as  before,  and  from  eq.  (663)  R'' 
z=  2625,  which  substituted  satisfies  eq.  (564),  or  R^'  could  have 
been  found  from   this  equation.     Then   from    eq.   (562)  iT'  = 

R''  X  il  -  W'x'       48750       ,^^^  ,  rjf        u         zj, 
K =  -g^  =  1625   pounds  =  IT  =  H,  or  H'  =: 

1625  pounds  direct  from  eq.  (560),  which  checks  the  accuracy  of  all 
the  foregoing  calculations. 

979.  In  Fig.  364  is  shown  a  structure  composed  of  three  trusses, 
AGB,  BEFC,  and  CKD,  hinged  at  the  points  A,  G,  B,  C,  K,  D. 


Fig.  868. 
These  frames  or  trusses  can  then  be  considered  as  independent 
trusses  except  in  so  far  as  any  load  or  loads  resting  on  the  middle 
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truss  are  transferred  to  the  other  trusses  at  the  points  B  and  C,  as 
determined  by  the  principle  of  the  lever.  If,  then,  ^w  is  the  load 
on  this  truss,  and  it  acts  at  a  point  distant  x  from  B,  we  have 

i?'=^^^^    and    R"  =  ^..    .    .    (565i) 

Then  a  portion  of  the  load  2w  =  ^'  is  to  be  taken  as  acting 
vertically  downward  on  the  truss  AOB  at  its  end  j5,  and  as  this 
truss  must  now  be  balanced  under  all  of  the  external  forces  acting 
on  it, 

and  taking  moments  about  B^  '  (566) 

2M=  aj'+R,  X  W-  2w'{iV  -  a;)  -  iZ,  X  0  =  0. 

Since  R'  has  been  found,  we  have  two  equations  and  two  un- 
known quantities,  namely,  E^  and  R^ ,  the  reactions  at  O  and  A, 
respectively.    Combining  these  equations,  we  find 

22w'x  +  RT         ,     -,       2R'V+2wr  +  22w'x   ,,^,, 
ii!,  = j^ ,    and    R,  = -^ — j^-^ .  (567) 

Or,  taking  moments  about  A, 
2M^  -  R'X{-  V)  -  -2f^'[-  (\V+  x)  +  i?,X(-  iO  =  0; 

hence 

„       2R'V  +  2w'V  +  %2w'x 
•  = f ' 

as  above. 

The  negative  sign  in  the  value  of  R^  merely  indicates  that  the 
reaction  at  A  is  negative,  or  acts  downward. 

An  exactly  similar  set  of  equations  can  be  written  out  for  the 
truss  CHD.  It  is  to  be  not  ed  that  2w'  simply  means  the  sum  of 
the  loads  acting  directly  on  the  truss  under  consideration,  and  does 
not  include  the  load  transferred  from  any  other  truss,  as^  given  by 
the  values  of  R'  and  R"  in  equation  (565^)  above,  R'  being  taken 
as  an  independent  load  acting  at  the  end  B  and  2w'  as  the  result- 
ant of  the  loads  on  the  truss  acting  through  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  -B,  and  its  moment  RJt'  were  purposely  taken  with 
the  wrong  sign,  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  significance  of  the 
signs  in  determining  the  direction  of  action  of  the  forces.    It  is. 
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however,  immaterial  whether  a  negative  sign  shall  indicate  an  up- 
ward or  a  downward  force;  but  in  all  cases  in  this  volume  it  indi- 
cates a  downward  action,  and  the  positive  sign  an  upward  one. 

Assuming  that  each  of  the  panel  points  of  the  central  truss  is 
loaded  with  4000  pounds,  then  the  reactions  R'  =  R"  =  10,000 
pounds;  also  that  the  truss  AOB  is  loaded  at  each  of  five  panel 
points  with  a  load  w  =  10,000,  so  that  ^w'  =  50,000  pounds,  and 
the  resultant  acts  10  feet  to  the  right  of  the  point  &,  and  the  span 
AB  =  ^  =  80  feet.  Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (567), 
we  find  the  reactions  iZ,= 82,500  pounds,  and  positive;  if, =22,500, 
and  negative.  These  values,  together  with  that  of  iZ',  substituted 
in  equations  (566),  satisfy  them : 

^,  +  iZ,-  2w'  -  iZ'  =  -  22,500  +  82,500  -  50,000  -  10,000  =  0. 

From  the  above  example  we  see  that  the  end  J[  of  the  span  must 
be  weighted  with  22,500  pounds,  or  it  must  be  anchored  down  to 
the  abutment,  in  order  to  maintain  the  structure  in  equilibrium.  In 
general  the  direction  of  the  reactions  can  be  determined  by  inspec- 
tion; but  it  is  better  to  write  out  fully  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
and  determine  the  values  and  directions  of  action  of  the  unknown 
forces  from  them. 

CANTILEVER  BRIDGES. 

980.  A  typical  cantilever  bridge- truss  is  shown  in  Fig.  364.  It 
may  be  conceived  to  be  composed  of  three  interdependent  parts, 
namely,  (1)  the  anchorage  arm  AB^  (2)  the  cantilever  arm  BCy  (3)  the 
suspended  span  CD]  on  the  right  of  D  are  corresponding  cantilever 
and  anchorage  arms,  similar  to  BG  and  AB^  respectively.  In  the 
design  selected  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  three  parts  men- 
tioned, as  the  structure  will  be  discussed  from  D  to  the  left  up  to  A. 
Similar  or  identical  conditions  exist  if  the  parts  from  G  to  the  right 
are  considered. 

The  suspended  span  GKLD  is  under  precisely  similar  condition 
as  any  non-continuous,  through,  or  deck  span,  supported  at  C  and 
Z>,  or  rather  at  iT  and  Z,  by  the  suspending  rods  or  bars  GK  and 
DLy  respectively.  In  Fig.  364  it  is  simply  a  deck  Pratt  truss.  Its 
top  chord  is  in  compression  under  all  circumstances,  and  maxi- 
mum stresses  exist  when  fully  loaded.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  bottom  chord,  except  that  it  is  under  tension.  The  maxi- 
mum web  stresses  occur  when  the  head  of  the  moving  load  reaches 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  vertical,  passing  through  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  diagonal  in  question,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
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vertical  in  question  the  load  covering  the  longer  segment,  and 
maximum  stresses  in  end  posts  or  diagonals  occur  when  the  entire 
truss  KL  is  loaded.  These  stresses  are  determined  as  already  fully 
explained  in  other  paragraphs.  The  cantilever  arm  ^C  has  its  max- 
imum chord  and  web  stresses  when  the  greatest  possible  reaction  is 
at  Cy  arising  from  loads  on  the  suspended  span  CDy  that  is,  when 
CD  is  fully  loaded  with  the  live  load;  and  at  the  same  time  the  live 
load  extends  from  C  on  the  cantilever  ai*m  up  to  the  upper  extrem- 
ity of  compression  diagonals,  or  to  the  verticals  passing  through 
their  lower  extremities  for  tension  diagonals,  and  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremities of  verticals  for  maximum  compression  in  them. 

The  anchorage  arm  AB  has  to  be  considered  from  two  con- 
ditions of  loading:  (1)  When  there  is  no  downward  reaction  at  J, 
in  which  case  loads  upon  BC  or  CD  cause  no  stress  in  any  of  its 
members,  only  serving  to  fix  the  end  of  the  truss  along  the  line  BG. 
It  is  then  in  the  condition  of  any  cantilever  or  projecting  truss,  and 
stresses  in  all  members  will  be  greatest  when  loaded,  as  fully  ex- 
plained in  paragraph  974  and  in  Fig,  360,  and  will  be  found  as 
there  shown.  (2)  When  the  downward  reaction  is  the  greatest 
possible  at  A,  this  downward  reaction  is  due  entirely  to  loads  on  the 
portions  BC  and  CDy  and  will  be  a  maximum  when  there  is  no  lite 
load  on  ^^,  as  any  live  load  oxiAB  tends  to  cause  an  upward  reaction 
at  Ay  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  downward  reaction  due  to 
loads  on  other  portions  of  the  structure.  In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  this  downward  reaction  causes  or  tends  to  cause 
tension  in  the  upper  chord  AB  and  compression  in  the  lower  chord 
AF .  . .  D^ .  .  .  6,  whereas  the  weight  of  the  truss  AB  and  any 
load  upon  it  causes  or  tends  to  cause  compression  in  the  upper 
chord  and  tension  in  the  lower  chord,  provided  they  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  bring  the  truss  to  a  bearing  at  A  on  its  abutment.  In 
this  latter  case  the  span  AB  becomes  a  simple  truss  supported  at  both 
ends,  and  the  maximum  stresses  will  be  found  as  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained. Therefore  stresses  under  both  suppositions  must  be  deter- 
mined. Where  they  are  of  the  same  kind  in  any  member,  the  sum 
of  the  two  must  be  taken  as  an  ultimate  maximum;  where  they  are 
of  opposite  kind,  the  member  must  be  proportioned  to  bear  either. 

The  greatest  shears  will  evidently  be  affected  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  reaction  R.  If,  as  in  Fig.  364,  a  downward  shear,  which  pro- 
duces compression  in  AF^  and  K'G,  and  tension  in  F^B',  B^V, 
D^E\  and  E^Ky  is  called  a  main  shear,  any  condition  of  loading 
which  increases  the  downward  reaction  will  increase  the  main  shears, 
and  consequently  the  stresses  in  the  members  mentioned ;  the  maii- 
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mnm  downward  reaction  is  the  maximum  bending  moment  at  B 
(which  occurs  when  there  is  no  moving  load  on  ABy  and  5(7 and  CD 
are  fully  loaded)  divided  by  «,  the  length  of  span  AB.  The  maxi- 
mum main  shear  in  any  panel  due  to  the  load  on  ^5  is  found  when 
the  live  load  centres  at  A  and  moves  towards  B,  it  being  considered 
a  non-continuous  truss.  To  find,  then,  maximum  main  shears  loads 
should  be  placed  on  BC  and  CD  in  positions  which  give  maximum 
downward  reaction  Ry  and  maintained  at  this  while  the  moving  load 
enters  at  A  and  advances  to  B.  AB  is  treated  as  a  non-continuous 
span.  The  maximum  moving-load  stresses  thus  found  combined  with 
the  fixed-load  stresses  will  give  the  resultant  maximum  web  stresses. 

It  may  happen,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  anchorage  arm,  that 
the  maximum  downward  pull  R  will  be  less  than  the  upper  reac- 
tion at  A  due  to  the  live  load  and  dead  load,  respectively.  In  such 
a  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  anchor  the  end  of  the  span  AB  to 
the  abutment  at  Ay  as  the  reaction  will  always  be  upward. 

The  stress  in  counters,  such  as  B'D^  if  in  tension,  or  B'F^  in  com- 
pression, or  AF^  in  tension,  will  be  found  by  assuming  the  moving 
load  to  advance  from  the  pier  at  B  to  the  extremity  A  of  the  anchor- 
age arm,  the  span  AB  being  a  simple  non-continuous  truss,  and  no 
moving  load  on  the  cantilever  arm  or  suspended  span.  Whether  the 
posts  or  vertical  members  will  receive  their  greatest  stresses  as  main 
or  web  members  can  only  be  determined  by  trial.  Those  nearest  the 
extremity  of  the  anchorage  arm  will  probably  receive  their  greatest 
stress  as  counters,  those  nearest  the  main  pier  as  main  web  members. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  general  explanation  of  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  stresses  when  the  loads  are  distributed  to  give  them 
maximum  values.  The  following  mathematical  solution  furnishes 
general  formulae  applicable  to  all  types  of  (^antilever  trusses,  while 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  above: 

Let  a  =  length  of  anchorage  arm  AB\ 

c  =  length  of  cantilever  arm  BC, 

I  =  length  of  suspended  span  CD'y 
ar,  =  distance  from  D  to  centre  of  gravity  of  loads  on  /; 

X  =  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  loads  on  cantilever  arm  BG 

from  D'y 
a?,  =  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  loads  to  left  of  U  from  CT; 
x^  =  distance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  loads  to  right  of  U  from  U\ 

d  =  distance  between  JJand  C\ 

p  =  panel  length  VU, 

The  values  of  a:,,  x,  a-,,  and  a;,  are  found  by  the  application  of 
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the  principle  for  centre  of  parallel  forces  (paragraph  204).  2'w^  is 
the  summation  w^  +  ^^«  +  ^»  +  ^^-f  that  is,  all  of  the  loads  on  the 
span  BC.    2ta^  is  the  snm  of  the  loads  on  CD. 

The  reaction  jB  at  ^  is  determined  by  a  simple  application  of 
the  principle  of  moments.    That  portion  of  2iff^  which  is  trans- 

mitted  to  0  is,  by  the  principle  of  the  lever,  =  jB,  =  2w^-j\ 

Taking  moments  abont  B,  that  of  R^  is  zero  and  the  acting 
forces  are  jB,,  and  the  load  2w^  on  BC,  whose  lever-arm,  with  re- 
spect to  an  axis  at  J5,  is  =  /  +  c  —  a:.  The  lever-arm  of  B^  is  c,  and 
that  of  i2  is  a;  hence 

i?.=J2+i?.+2«».=ix(|+i)^+:s«;,(?±^+i); 

These  are  the  reactions  for  the  given  conditions  of  loading,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  364.  We  will  first  find  the  stress  in  the  inclined  web 
member  Uff  of  the  cantilever  arm  due  to  this  loading.  Pass  an 
ideal  section  88',  cutting  the  chords  UTB,nd  U'H  sknd  the  diago- 
nal Uff,  Considering  only  that  portion  of  the  truss  to  the  left  of 
the  section  and  the  loads  and  reactions  corresponding,  these  will  be 
the  reaction  R  at  A,  the  reaction  i?,  at  B,  the  loads  w, ,  w,,  and  w,; 
and,  as  usual,  the  loads  in  the  panel  cut  are  considered  as  concen- 
trated at  the  adjacent  panel  points.  By  the  principle  of  the  lever, 
that  portion  of  the  loads  w^,io^,  and  w^  supported  at  CT*  will  be 

^4  +  «^i  +  «^.  -  («^4  +  w,  +  w.)^  =  («^4  +  tt^i  +  to.)\l  - ^'J. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  moments  of  two  of  the  unknown 
stresses,  namely,  that  in  UT  and  U'ff,  prolong  the  chords  to  inter- 
section at  /in  Pig.  364  (a),  and  take  moments  with  respect  to  an 
axis  at  /.  The  only  stress  whose  moment  is  not  zero  is  that  in  the 
inclined  member  Uff,  Prolong  MTuntil  a  normal  y  can  be  drawn 
to  it  from  the  axis  at  /.  Then  acting  moments  are  as  follows 
{Cr-^x.): 

Tension  in  Uff  Xy  =  RXc  +  «o)  —  ^(«  +  c  +  x,) 
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.   The  load  iv^  to  the  right  of  TH  is  not  considered  when  the  cut- 
ting-plane is  between  U  and  T. 

Substituting  values  of  R,  R^,  and  i2,  from  equations  (568),  can- 
celling similar  terms  with  opposite  signs,  collecting  and  combining 
those  terms  having  the  same  coefficients,  we  can  write: 

Tension  in  6W=  fi'  =  -  r^2X+  (a?  -  /  +  ^^i^^A 

-  (tt'i  +  w.  +  «^,+  v)^  +  w,']r  to.)  {d  +  X,)  }     (568(1) 

-  (w,  +  w^  +  w.)x,  +  {to,  +  w.  +  vj.){d  +  x.)^. 

In  order  that  S  may  be  a  maximum  or  minimum,  JS  must  be 
zero  when  a;,  a:,,  a;,,  and  ar,  each  vary  by  the  same  amount,  all  loads 
being  moved  forward  by  the  small  distance  Jar.  The  variation  of 
a;,  will  have  an  opposite  sign  to  that  of  x,  a;,,  and  ar,. 

jix 
-  (w,  +  «^,  +  wj  Ja;  -  (w,  +  w,  +  w.)(<i  +  a?o)y- 

This  equation  assumes  the  following  form,  when  S'  —  8  ^ 

to,  +  w^  +  w.+  {to,  +  tff.  +  w.)--~-  =  y-SWo  +  ^^i- 
Since  JSw,  =  w,  +  w,  +  w,  +  te^^  +  w^,  +  w,,  there  results 

(«^4  +  «^.  +  ^'i)^^-  =  T^^.  +  tv,  +  tv.+  tv..      (568ft) 

If  there  should  be  several  maxima  indicated  by  this  last  equa- 
tion, the  greatest  must  be  determined  by  trial;  that  is,  several  con- 
ditions of  loading  may  satisfy  the  conditional  equation  (568ft). 
We  see  also  from  this  equation  that  the  loads  to  the  left  of  the 
panel  under  consideration,  juunely,  W^.^w,,  and  «?,,  do  not  enter 
into  the  conditions  for  a  maximum,  as  explained  in  the  general 
discussion.  As  the  equation  (568ft)  of  condition  involves  the  dis- 
tance d  between  c  and  CTwith  a  uniformly  distributed  load,  it  must 
extend  from  C  to  U, 

Having  fixed  the  proper  position  of  loads  by  equation  (568J), 
the  corresponding  values  of  x,  x^^x^,  and  a:,  can  be  determined  by 
the  principle  for  finding  the  centre  of  parallel  forces;  and  proper 
substitutions  made  in  equation  (568a)  will  give  the  maximum  ralae 
of  shear  S. 
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GREATEST  CHORD   STRESSES  IN  THE  CANTILEVER  ARM. 

To  find  the  gi^eatest  chord  stresses  in  the  panel  UTHU' :  For 
tension  in  the  npper-chord  panel  UT  the  centre  of  moments  will 
be  at  H,  the  intersection  of  UHtkud  U'H,  and  the  lever-arm  of  the 
tension  in  UTis  TH=:  n.  For  the  compression  in  U^H  the  centre 
of  moments  will  be  at  U,  and  the  lever-arm  will  be  normal  from  IT 
let  fall  on  U'H  =^  n\  This  can  be  determined  by  scale  or  by  cal- 
culation. Taking  the  same  ideal  cutting-plane  SS'  and  U  as  the 
centre  of  moments,  the  acting  forces  to  the  left  of  the  section  are 
the  reactions  R  and  R^  and  the  loads  to^,  tr,,  and  i^,,  and  the  stress 
in  V'H^C.. 

The  moments  with  respect  to  U  are  as  follows: 

C, X  w'=  R^c  -  d)-  R{a  -\-c-d)  -  {w^-\'W^+  w^^x^. 

Substituting  values  of  7?,  R^,  and  iJ,  from  equations  (568)  and 
reducing, 

C.  X  »'  =  [_2wit  +  i)^.  +  2w,{i±±^  + 1)]  X  (c  -  d) 

-  (^7'iw.  +  l±^2w)  X  (a  +  c  -  d)  -  (w.  +  «;.  +  w,)x, 

dx 

—  -Sw.-y*  -  2w^{l  +  c  —  ir)  +  2w,(c  —  d)  -  {w,  +  w,  +  w,)a;,; 

C,=  ^\jS^o,x  -  :2w,{l  +  e?)  -  ^*^t^o~  (^.+ 1^,+  «^.K.     (568c> 
Allowing  the  loads  to  advance  by  the  small  amount  Ax,  then 

^•'=  ^o  +  ^.[^^.^^- T^^^o-  K  +  t^,  +  «^.Mi»]. 

For  a  maximum,  (7/  —  C^  =  JC^  =  0,  and 

S't^,  -  y  i'?^,  -  {w,  +  10^  +  w,)  =  0; 
2w,  -  {w,  +  w^  +  to,)  =  ?(;,-f  w^+  w,; 

.\  -J 2w,  =  w^+w,+  w^.     .    .    .     .     (568<?) 

This  is  the  equation  of  condition  that  must  be  satisfied  for 
position  of  loads  producing  maximum  chord  stresses.  Several 
positions  of  loads  may  satisfy  eq.  (568^).  The  greatest  must  be 
determined  by  trial,  then  the  corresponding  values  of  x,  x^ ,  x^ ,  and 
a;, ;  and  the  values  lo^ ,  w^ ,  etc.,  substituted  in  eq.  (568c),  give  the 
maximum  value  of  C^. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  eq.  (568(/)  is  independent  of  w^yW^y  and  tr,, 
the  loads  between  {Zand  the  main  pier  0\  also,  x^  does  not  appear. 
It  then  applies  to  trasses  with  parallel  chords  as  well  as  those  with 
inclined  chords.  It  should  be  noted  that  eq.  (5686),  of  condition 
for  maximnm  web  stresses,  does  involve  2;,;  therefore  for  parallel 
chords  x^  is  infinitely  great,  and  the  terms  not  involving  x^  may  be 
omitted  as  of  insignificant  values.    £q.  (568i)  then  becomes 

(v),  +  w,  +  w.)^^^2w.\ 
and  hence  ^ 

w,  +  w,  +  w,^?^2w.,     ....     (568e) 

which  is  the  equation  of  condition  to  be  satisfied  for  position  of 
loads  giving  maximum  web  stresses,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
The  position  of  loads  for  maximum  web  stresses  in  cantilever  arms 
with  parallel  chords  must  be  such  that  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  the 
cantilever  arm  between  its  extremity  and  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  diagonal  in  question  is  equal  to  entire  load  on  the  suspended 
span  multiplied  by  a  panel  length  of  the  cantilever  arm  and  di- 
vided by  the  length  of  the  suspended  span. 

CANTILEVER  TRUSSES   UKDER  UNIFORMLY   DISTRIBUTED  LOADS, 

In  the  case  of  uniform  loads  all  the  preceding  general  formulas 
apply,  but  they  can  be  placed  in  simpler  forms. 

R^  will  have  its  maximum  value  when  the  uniform  load  covers 

the  entire  span  /;  hence  2w^  =  wl  and  a;,  =  — .    The  load  extends 

from  (7  to  w  =  wd,  and  x  =  /  +  ^rf.    There  is  no  load  to  the  left 
of  Uy  and  ar,  =  0.     The  load  covers  the  panel  UT^  and  ar,  =  \p. 
Making  these  substitutions  in  eq.  (568),  for  reactions. 


2a 


=»:-(*'+"-§■ 


(hW) 


Eq.  (568a)  for  maximnm  stress  in  CTjET  becomes 

S=^y,{l+d)  +  {d-p){d^xM     '    .    (56%) 
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For  parallel  chords  terms  not  involving  x^  and  with  +  or  —  signs 
<^u  be  omitted^  while  a;,  as  a  multiplier  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  y,  and  may  be  taken  as  =  y  sec  a,  a  being  the  angle  between 
the  diagonal  and  a  vertical  line.     Then  eq.  (568^)  becomes 

iS'  =  t(;(|.  +  d -|)seca (568A) 

These  equations  apply  to  any  panel  in  the  cantilever  arm  by 
giving  proper  values  to  x,  x^ ,  etc.,  d  and  x^. 

When  all  of  the  web  members  are  inclined,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Warren  girder,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  condition  that  the 
panel  points  in  upper  and  lower  chord  are  not  in  the  same  vertical 
line,  and  changes  similar  to  those  made  in  paragraph  966  must  be 
made  in  the  formulae. 

EBEOTION  STRESSES. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  only  stresses  arising  from  the 
weight  of  the  stnicture  and  the  loads  upon  it  have  been  considered. 
But  as  cantilever  bridges  are  constructed  without  falsework,  the 
method  of  erection  adopted  is  to  build  out,  from  each  of  the  main 
piers  0  and  Q,  each  cantilever  arm  and  the  adjacent  half  of  the 
suspended  span.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  cantilever  arms  them- 
selves will  be  subjected  to  the  same  kinds  of  stresses  in  each  mem- 
ber as  when  completed,  that  is,  the  upper  chords  will  be  under 
tension  and  the  lower  chord  under  compression.  The  web  mem- 
bers will  be  stressed  according  to  the  design  of  the  truss,  and  no 
reversion  in  the  kind  of  stress  will  occur  in  any  member.  The 
suspended  span  daring  process  of  erection  will  have  stresses  in  all 
of  its  members  of  different  kinds  from  those  developed  in  the  com- 
pleted structure,  as  until  it  is  connected  at  its  centre  each  half  will 
be  a  projecting  or  cantilever  truss,  and  will  have  to  sustain  tension 
in  top  chord  and  compression  in  bottom  chord.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  members  LP  and  HK  will  be  under  compression 
during  erection.  These  erection  stresses  are  sometimes  very  great, 
and  ample  provision  must  be  made  to  sustain  them.  Proper  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  for  expansion  and  contraction  at  each 
end  of  the  suspended  span.  For  this  purpose  folding  wedges  or 
wedges  and  rollers  removed  after  erection,  in  connection  with 
oblong  pin-holes,  are  used. 

WIND  STRESSES. 

Wind  stresses  on  cantilever  structures  should  be  computed  with 
great  care.     The  stresses  in  the  chords  and  web  members  are  to  be 
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calculated  in  precisely  a  similar  manner  as  for  the  fixed  and  live 
vertical  loads  on  the  structure.  There  will  in  general  be  found  a 
horizontal  reaction  at  A,  the  amount  depending  on  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  anchorage  and  cantilever  arms  and  suspended  span. 
This  reaction  must  be  provided  for  at  A  by  such  a  connection 
between  the  anchor  arm  and  the  masonry  as  will  at  the  same  time 
permit  of  longitudinal  contraction  and  expansion. 

ECONOMICAL   LENGTHS   OF   SPANS  AND   ARMS. 

The  suspended  span  may  be  advantageously  taken  equal  to  from 
0.5  to  0. 55  of  the  entire  length  between  main  piers  G  and  Qy  and 
the  cantilever  arm  BC  or  DE  equal  to  0  25  of  the  same. 

It  has  been  found  in  the  best  practice  that  the  anchorage  arm 
AB  should  be  1.67  to  2  times  the  length  of  the  cantilever  arm  BC, 
with  the  suspended  span  twice  or  a  little  more  than  the  latter. 
Making  L  =  the  full  length  of  the  entire  structure  =  2a  -f-  2c  +  I, 
then,  approximately, 

a  =  0.226Z;    c  =  0.113i;     I  =  0.32L. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  cantilever  structures  follows  the 
method  given  by  Mr.  Burr  in  his  work  on  "  Stresses  in  Bridge  and 
Koof  Trusses.''  The  brief  and  general  discussion  of  the  types 
shown  in  Figs.  365  and  366  are  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Modem 
Framed  Structures.  For  thorough  discussions  of  cantilever  struc- 
tures reference  should  be  made  to  the  above  works. 

981.  Niagara  River  Cantilever  Bridge. — This  bridge  consists 
of  two  double  cantilevers  AB  and  CD,  and  the  suspended  span 
CBD'E.  Each  of  the  cantilevers  has  two  points  of  support, 
namely,  the  steel  piers  and  the  abutments  at  A  and  Z>.  Where 
greater  length  is  required,  other  suspended  spans  could  have  one 
end  of  each  suspended  from  A  and  Z>,  respectively,  the  other  ends 
of  which  could  rest  upon  abutments.  In  this  case  the  weights  of 
these  spans  must  balance  the  excess  load  upon  the  main  span- 
FD'EO.  If,  as  in  the  Niagara  Bridge,  Fig.  365,  the  ends  of  the 
structure  are  at  A  and  Z>,  the  equilibrium  or  balance  is  secured  by 
anchoring  these  extreme  ends  to  the  abutments;  or  the  weights  of 
the  cantilever  arms  -^i^and  OD  must  be  sufficiently  great  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  the  main  span  and  its  loads  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

Another  arrangement  of  spans  for  a  cantilever  bridge  is  shown 
in  Fig.  306,  which  is  the  design  of  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
Bridge.     In  this   there  is  a  centre  through-span  resting  on  two 
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points  of  support,  from  each  end  of  which  project  the  cantilever 
arms,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  suspended  spans,  the  other  ends  of 
which  are  suspended  from  other  cantilever  arms.  CD,  the  central 
through-span;  5(7  and  />-£>  the  cantilever  arms;  AB  and  EF,  the 


(a)    I 


!. 


1.1. 


'■  c,    I 


I 


i  .iiw--^^" 


Da 


feP4^ 


1(6)1 
Pio.  865.— Niagara  River  Cantilever  Bridge. 


suspended  spans.    The  truss  is  continuous  over  the  piers  C  and  D 
from  Bio  E. 

981^.  In  all  cantilever  bridges  the  suspended  span  is  simply  in 
the  condition  of  any  span  resting  on  two  points  of  support.  The 
stresses  in  the  various  members  are  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  similar  span  resting  on  two  points  of  support,  and  from  any 


^— leo^  -»K-igo^--— y --  --  •-  •-4^-160^*t*"-M0- 


Pig.  366. 

condition  of  loading  the  reactions  are  the  resistances  at  the  ends 
of  the  cantilever  arms  due  to  the  loads  on  the  suspended  span. 
These  reactions  act  at  the  ends  of  the  cantilever  arms,  and  must  be 
combined  with  the  loads,  if  any,  on  the  cantilever  arms  in  order  to 
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determine  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  those  arms;  and,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  proper  loads  or  anchorage  must  be  provided  on 
the  balancing  arms  of  the  cantilevers  AF  and  GD^  Fig.  365,  and  on 
the  through-span  CD,  in  Pig.  366. 

In  both  forms  of  cantilever  bridges  shown  in  Figs.  365  and  366 
there  are  but  two  supports  for  the  cantilevers  proper;  hence  the 
reactions  can  be  readily  found. 

In  Fig.  365  the  bridge  is  hinged  at  the  points  B  and  C\  conse- 
quently it  is  divided  into  three  independent  portions,  namely,  ABy 
BC,  and  CD, 

The  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  span  BC  are  determined 
from  the  loads  on  it,  including  its  own  weight,  with  the  loads  in 
position  to  produce  the  maximum  stresses. 

Then  this  span  must  be  loaded  so  as  to  give  maximum  reactions 
at  B  or  (7.  This  load,  then,  constitutes  the  end  load  on  the  canti- 
lever arm  DF  or  EO,  which  is  then  to  be  combined  with  the  total 
load  on  and  the  weight  of  the  arm  itself.  These  arms  are  then  in 
the  condition  of  a  cantilever  fixed  or  balanced  at  one  end,  that  is, 
at  the  points  F  and  G.     (See  Fig.  360.) 

The  reactions  at  the  points  of  supports  A  and  For  G  and  D, 
are  found  by  the  simple  application  of  the  principle  of  the  lever. 
These  reactions  and  the  loads  being  known,  the  shears  and  bend- 
ing moments  in  any  panel  or  at  any  section  are  easily  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  and  equations  already  found. 

In  the  form  of  truss  shown  in  Fig.  366  the  reactions  at  C  and 
D  are  to  be  found  by  the  application  of  the  principles  and  equa- 
tions established  in  the  discussion  of  the  continuous  girder  over 
two  points  of  support.  When  the  reactions  are  found  the  shears 
and  bending  moments  at  any  section  are  found  as  already  explained. 

982.  Cantilever  bridges  being  used  mainly  for  long  spans,  the 
double  systems  of  web  members  are  commonly  used  for  the  sake 
of  economical  construction. 

Such  systems  do  not  admit  of  the  use  of  the  wheel-concentration 
method  of  loading,  and  some  of  the  methods  of  equivalent  uniform 
load,  or  uniform  load  with  one  or  two  excess  or  concentrated  loads, 
are  adopted;  and  it  is  usual  to  consider  each  system  of  web  bracing 
to  be  independent,  and  the  loads  are  assumed  to  be  carried  by  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs.     (See  Fig.  360.) 

The  use  of  cantilever  bridges  is  confined  mainly  to  those  situa- 
tions or  conditions  which  require  very  long  spans,  or  where  the  dif- 
ficulties and  cost  of  erecting:  false-work  upon  which  to  build  the 
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bridge  are  very  great  or,  it  may  be,  impracticable  from  several 
causes,  such  as  over  deep  channels  with  rapid  currents,  and  where 
the  false-work  would  be  a  serious  obstruction  to  navigation. 

Having  given  the  equations  for  maximum  stresses  and  those  for 
determing  the  positions  of  the  moving  loads  required  to  produce 
them,  paragraph  980,  the  writer  will  limit  this  discussion  to  finding 
the  reactions  at  the  points  of  support  for  a  given  condition  of  load- 
ing. These  being  found,  the  stresses  resulting  can  be  easily  found 
by  the  application  of  the  general  principles  for  the  determination 
o£  stresses  in  beams  or  trusses  fixed  at  one  end  or  supported  at  both 
ends. 

988.  Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge  (see  Fig.  365).— Since  in  this 
bridge  there  are  no  diagonals  in  the  panels  over  the  towers  F  and 
6r,  the  trusses  are  free  to  turn  at  those  points  as  if  supported  on  a 
single  pin,  and  as  the  suspended  span  is  simply  hung  from  tlie  ends 
of  the  cantilever  arms,  we  may  consider  the  entire  structure  as 
composed  of  three  independent  trusses  on  each  side  of  the  bridge, 
namely,  AB,  BG,  and  CD.  Each  of  the  trusses,  then,  considered 
as  a  whole,  must  be  independently  balanced  under  the  loads  acting 
upon  it. 

Dead  Loads, — The  weight  of  the  centre  span  BC  being  uni- 
formly distributed,  the  stresses  in  the  several  members  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  truss  simply  supported  at  both 
ends  and  uniformly  loaded.  Each  reaction  at  B  and  C  will  be 
equal  to  one  half  the  weight  of  the  truss,  or  entire  dead  load,  or 
one  half  of  the  dead  load  is  transmitted  and  supported  at  each  of 
the  points  B  and  (7,  and  constitutes  a  single  load  acting  on  the 
cantilever  lever-arms  at  these  points.  We  then  have  two  equal  and 
similarly  loaded  trusses  AB  and  CD,  acted  upon  by  one  half  of  the 
weight  of  the  centre  span  at  their  ends  B  and  (7,  and  a  dead  load 
equal  to  its  own  weight,  assumed  to  be  concentrated  at  and  divided 
equally  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  design  of  the  structure, 
amongst  the  several  panel  points.  The  stresses,  then,  in  the  two 
arms  AF  and  FB  are  found  as  for  the  cantilever  truss  (Fig.  360), 
having  one  end  fixed  and  the  other  free.  The  condition  of  equi- 
librium requires  that  the  moments  of  the  loads  on  the  two  arms 
with  respect  to  the  centre  point  F  must  be  equal.  And  since  a  con- 
centrated load  exists  at  the  point  B  on  the  arm  FB^  this  must  be 
balanced  by  an  equal  or  an  equivalent  loa4  on  the  arm  AF,  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  making  AF  similar  in  every  respect  to 
FB,  and  anchoring  the  end  A  to  the  abutment,  or  by  a  longer  arm, 
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or  a  shorter  arm^  haying  the  proper  weight  and  distribution  of  the 
weight  in  order  to  develop  the  proper  moment  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
ance at  F. 

The  same  requirements  and  conditions  exist  for  the  arms  CG 
and  OD. 

Rolling  Load, — For  maximum  positive  moments  on  the  arm 
OD  this  arm  should  be  fully  loaded  with  the  rolling  load. 

The  maximum  positive  moment  in  the  arm  CO  and  maximum 
negative  moment  in  OD  will  occur  when  the  portions  of  the  trusses 
from  ^  to  ff  are  fully  loaded. 

Let  single  rolling  load  w  come  in  from  the  right  and  rest 
at  Dy  then  the  moment  at  any  section  S  is  zero,  not  considering  the 
dead  load.  If,  then,  we  draw  a  horizontal  line  DJ)'\  as  shown 
in  Fig.  365  (a),  this  will  be  the  line  of  zero  moments.  Project  the 
point  D  on  Z>,.  As  this  load  advances  towards  6^  the  moment  at  S 
will  be  positive  and  increasing,  reaching  a  maximum  when  the  load 

is  over  S.  The  reaction  at  O  will  then  be  w  j,  ,  and  this  multi- 
plied by  the  distance  from  O  to  S  =x  will  be  the  bending  mo- 
ment  at  O'y  hence  if  =  w  ^   ,, —  .     Lay  oflf  this  moment  under  S 

as  represented  by  8'S"y  and  join  8'  and  D';  then  the  ordinate  of 
the  line  S'D'  will  represent  the  moment  at  S  for  the  load  at  corre- 
sponding points  in  the  truss  directly  above — the  reaction  at  O  must 
be  determined  for  each  position  of  the  load.  After  the  load  passes 
S  the  moments  again  decrease  until  it  rests  above  the  centre  of  the 
tower  at  O,  when  the  moment  becomes  zero  at  S,  as  shown  by  the 
moment-line  crossing  the  zero  line  at  O'.  As  the  load  passes  0  it 
causes  a  negative  or  upward  moment  at  S,  which  becomes  a  nega- 
tive maximum  when  the  load  reaches  the  point  (7,  the  end  of  the 
cantilever  arm  GE,  The  value  of  this  moment  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  reaction  at  D  by  its  distance  from  S,  The  reac- 
tion is  evidently  found  from  the  proportion  -S  :  w  (at  C)  as  /,  :  /'. 

.•.  R  =  tvyn  its  lever-arm  V  —  x.    Hence  moment  =  w  *     -^ , 

and  negative.  Laying  off  this  moment  below  the  zero-line  and  rep- 
resented by  E'E'',  and  connecting  E"  and  5*,  any  ordinate  of  this 
line  will  represent  the  moment  at  S  with  the  load  at  points  on  the 
truss  vertically  above  the  ordinates;  for  example,  the  ordinate 
Q'Q"  represents  the  moment  S,  when  the  load  is  on  the  truss  above 
Q,     As  the  load  passes  to  the  left  of  C  and  rests  on  the  suspended 
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span^  its  moment  at  8  is  still  negative^  but  decreasing^  as  only  a 
part  of  it  is  supported  at  O.  When  it  reaches  B  it  is  carried  en- 
tirely by  the  truss  AB;  its  moment  at  S  becomes  zero,  as  indicated 
at  />,.  Connect  Z>,  with  E'\  The  ordinate  of  D^E"  is  the  mo- 
ment at  S  when  the  load  is  at  a  point  on  the  suspended  truss  BC 
vertically  above  the  ordinate  on  the  truss.    The  line  S'E"  is  a 

straight  line,  since  -sTrv/  =  p 

It  is  evident  from  the  diagram,  Pig.  365  (a),  that,  if  the  entire 
arm  OD  is  loaded,  the  area  0'S'D"8"G'  will  represent  the  max- 
imum positive  or  downward  moment  8^  and  that  when  the  sus- 
pended span  5(7  and  the  arm  CQ  are  both  loaded  throughout,  the 
maximum  negative  moment  at  8  occurs,  and  is  represented  by  the 
area  D^O'E"D^,  Therefore,  to  find  the  maximum  positive  moment 
at  any  section  ^S^  in  the  arm  GD,  the  entire  arm  GD  must  be  loaded 
with  the  rolling  load;  but  no  load  must  be  to  the  left  of  G,  For 
maximum  negative  moment  at  any  point  8  in  GD  the  distance  EG 
must  be  loaded  throughout,  but  no  load  must  be  on  the  arm  GD. 

The  diagram  Fig.  365  (b)  represents  graphically  the  shears  pro- 
duced in  the  panel  8T  in  the  same  manner  as  diagram  (a)  repre- 
sents moments. 

When  the  rolling  load  enters  at  D  the  shear  is  zero.  As  it 
passes  on  it  will  be  the  increasing  reaction  at  Gy  until  it  reaches  the 
panel  point  T  to  the  right  of  8,  When  it  passes  T  a  part  of  w  is 
supported  at  8,  and  when  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  reaction 
at  G  is  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  load  transferred  to  8,  the  shear 
becomes  zero,  crossing  the  zero  line  dD^\  the  shear  then  becomes 
negative,  and  has  its  maximum  value  when  the  load  reaches  8y  after 
which  the  shear  is  equal  to  the  reaction  at  Z),  and  decreasing  to 
zero,  when  the  load  reaches  G,  When  the  load  passes  ff  to  the  left 
it  causes  a  negative  reaction  at  D  and  a  positive  shear  at  8,  increas- 
ing to  a  maximum  when  the  load  reaches  the  end  of  the  arm  (7,  and 

represented  by  E^E^,  figure  (S).    Its  value  is  Wy,.    From  that  point 

on  to  B  it  decreases,  and  becomes  zero  when  the  load  reaches  By  as 
seen  at  D^, 

Therefore,  for  the  maximum  positive  shear  in  any  panel  8Ty  the 
arm  GD  should  be  loaded  from  D  to  T,  and  also  the  entire  dis- 
tance from  B  to  Gy  and  is  represented  by  the  two  areas  D  Vy  and 
G^E^D^G^.  The  maximum  negative  sliear  is  represented  by  tlie  area 
yS^G^y  the  load  extending  from  some  point  between  8  and  T  to  G. 
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For  moments  on  the  arm  EG  at  any  point  Q  it  is  evident  that 
only  that  portion  of  the  truss  between  B  and  Q  should  be  loaded. 
With  the  load  at  B  the  moment  at  Q  is  zero.  As  the  load  advances 
towards  C  an  increasing  negative  moment  is  developed  at  Q,  due  to 
that  portion  of  w  transferred  to  (7,  becoming  a  maximum  when  at  C, 
As  the  load  passes  to  the  right  of  C,  its  moment  at  Q  decreases, 
becoming  zero  when  it  reaches  the  point  vertically  above  Q,  a  load 
between  Q  and  G  produces  no  bending  at  Qy  while  a  load  to  the 
right  of  G  would  cause  a  moment  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
maximum  moment,  then,  will  be  when  the  load  extends  from  B 
to  Qy  and  is  represented  by  the  area  D^Q^B^,  Fig.  365  (c). 

The  positive  shear  in  the  panel  Qz  of  one  system  of  web  bracing 
commences  with  the  load  at  B,  being  zero  for  that  pomt,  and  in- 
creasing to  a  maximum  when  the  load  reaches  C.  It  then  remains 
constant  until  the  load  reaches  Q,  after  which  it  decreases  as  the 
load  approaches  z,  and  when  at  z  the  shear  at  Q  again  becomes  zero, 
the  diagram  Fig.  365  (d)  representing  maximum  positive  shear  at 
Q,  its  area  being  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  reactions  at  C  of  all 
the  loads  on  BO,  plus  the  sum  of  the  loads  on  BQ,  plus  the  reac- 
tions at  Q  of  the  loads  on  Qz. 

The  several  diagrams,  Figs.  365  {a),  (h),  {c),  and  (rf),  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  design  of  the  cantilever  bridge  shown  in  Fig. 
366,  if  only  that  portion  of  the  truss  from  A  to  D  he  considered, 
the  central  span  CD  of  Fig.  366  corresponding  with  the  shore  arm 
GD  of  the  truss  in  Fig.  365,  the  points  S  and  T  occupying  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  two  cases.  In  Fig.  365  there  is  no  sus- 
pended span  at  the  end  Z>,  whereas  in  Fig.  366  there  is  a  second 
cantilever  arm  DB  and  the  suspended  span  BF.  Therefore  a  load 
coming  in  from  the  right  and  passing  F  produces  both  negative 
shears  and  moments  at  any  point  S,  both  reaching  a  maximum 
when  the  load  reaches  B.  The  diagrams  for  these  are  shown  in 
Figs.  366  (a)  and  (b),  respectively.  With  the  load  at  F,  both  mo- 
ment and  shear  at  S  are  zero.  They  gradually  increase  until  the 
load  reaches  B,  where  they  have  maximum  negative  values.     The 

shear  in  the  panel  ST  is  equal  to  the  negative  reaction  at  (7=  Jfp, 

and  the  moment  at  G  is  IT^,  represented  by  the  middle  ordinates 

respectively,  B^B^  and  B'B'\  Ac  the  load  passes  B  these  decrease 
and  become  zero  when  the  load  reaches  D.  For  the  other  moments 
and  shears  exactly  similar  diagrams  are  to  be  constructed.     For 
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xnazimnm  negative  moments  in  CD  both  of  the  spans  ^(7  and  DF 
should  be  loaded. 

The  discussion  of  these  cantilever  bridges  is  only  entered  into 
far  enough  to  show  the  general  effects  of  loads  on  different  parts  of 
the  structure  considered  as  a  whole ;  for  general  formulas  see  para- 
graph 980.  For  economy  the  suspended  span  should  be  made 
about  four  tenths  of  the  total  opening;  but  the  longer  this  span 
compared  to  the  total  opening,  the  less  will  be  the  deflection.  The 
maximum  vertical  deflection  of  the  hinge  G  (Fig.  365)  under  the 
test  load  was  about  9  inches.  The  corresponding  deflection  of  a 
bridge  with  short  cantilever  arms  and  a  long  suspended  span  was 
only  3i  inches. 

SWING-BRIDGES. 

984  A  swing-bridge  or,  as  often  miscalled,  a  drawbridge,  is 
simply  a  bridge  balanced  and  supported  in  such  a  manner  on  a  pier 
that  it  can  be  turned  around  to  the  axis  of  a  stream,  thereby  per- 
mitting the  free  passage  of  river  craft  on  one  or  both  sides  of  it. 
Its  construction  is  that  of  a  continuous  girder  of  two  or  more  spans, 
and  as  such  the  principles  of  continuous  girders  as  fully  discussed 
are  applicable. 

A  swing-bridge  when  closed  forms  a  continuous  support  for  the 
traffic  of  a  highway  or  railway  across  a  stream. 

There  are  several  methods  of  balancing  and  supporting  a  swing- 
bridge  on  the  pivot  pier  and  on  the  piers  at  its  ends  when  closed. 

986.  Centre-hearing  Pivot. — In  Fig.  367  is  shown  a  side  eleva- 
tion of  one  truss  of  swing-bridge  with  three  points  of  support  at  A,  e, 

and  JT,  and  in  Fig.  367  (a)  a  plan  of 
the  bridge.     If  the  ends  of  the  truss 

^(^  b^  JT  i^^  ^g^h  ^      ^  *^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  touch  or  rest  on  the 
'^'  '"«  '^'     end    piers    or    supports    when    only 

^^)  loaded  with  its  own  weight,  there  will 
be  no  end  reactions,  the  truss  being 
balanced  over  the  centre,  and  the 
truss  is  simply  in  the  condition  of  two 
cantilever  arms  balancing  each  other.  If  a  moving  load  comes  on 
one  arm,  Ae  for  example,  this  arm  is  deflected  until  a  reaction  is 
developed;  the  unloaded  arm  e»^ lifts,  still  having  no  reaction.  If 
the  live  load  covers  both  arms  there  may  or  may  not  be  any  end 
reactions.  In  the  latter  case  there  are,  as  before,  two  balanced  can- 
tilever arms.     The  bridge  is  then  called  a  tipper. 
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In  the  following  discussion  it  will  be  aasomed  that  when  the 
bridge  is  closed  the  ends  are  raised  by  their  supports. 

By  means  of  the  principles  and  equations  given,  the  moments, 
and  consequently  the  reactions,  for  any  condition  of  loading  can 
be  found.  The  two  spans  Ae  and  Ke  are  assumed  equal,  and  the 
loads  are  taken  as  concentrated  at  the  panel  points  b,  c,  d,  etc 

Since  the  continuous  girder  is  simply  supported  at  the  ends  A 
and  K,  the  moments  at  these  points  are  zero.  ' 

The  full  discussion  of  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  will  not 
be  given  in  this  volume.  For  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  such 
works  as  Dubois,  Burr,  Johnson,  and  to  Bender  on  "  Continuous 
Bridges/*     (See  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  No,  26.) 

From  the  principles  and  equations  for  continuous  girders  al- 
ready discussed  we  learned  (1)  that  continuity  of  girders  developed 
moments  in  a  vertical  plane  over  the  points  of  support,  these 
moments  being  represented  by  couples  whose  lever-arm  is  the  depth 
of  the  truss  and  whose  equal  and  opposite  forces  are  the  tension 
and  compression  in  the  upper  and  lower  chords  respectively;  (2) 
that  the  effect  of  these  moments  was  to  change  the  shears  and 
bending  moments  resulting  from  any  condition  of  loading  from 
those  caused  by  the  same  loading  on  any  span,  considered  simply 
as  a  beam  supported  at  its  two  ends;  (3)  that  reactions  must  not 
be  taken  for  shears  at  the  piers,  except  at  the  extreme  left-  and 
right-hand  piers  of  a  series;  the  shears  are  the  reactions  from 
each  span  taken  separately,  whereas  the  reactions  in  intermediate 
piers  are  the  sum  of  the  shears  over  that  pier  arising  from  the  two 
adjacent  spans;  (4)  that  while  the  shears  or  partial  reactions  from 
the  loads  on  any  span  are  not  the  same  as  for  a  truss  simply  sup- 
ported at  the  ends,  the  sum  of  these  shears  is  the  same,  and  equal 
the  total  load  on  the  span  considered  independently  and  separately, 
provided  the  supports  are  rigid,  as  is  usually  assumed;  (5)  that  in 
a  series  of  any  number  of  spans  the  end  spans  are  taken  as  in  the 
condition  of  beams  supported  at  one  end  and  fixed  at  the  other. 
Therefore  the  bending  moments  at  the  two  extreme  ends,  where 
the  beam  or  truss  simply  rests  on  its  support,  are  zero.  (6)  Under 
this  latter  supposition  it  is  always  possible  to  obtain  as  many  equa- 
tions as  there  are  unknown  moments.  Therefore  the  moments, 
shears,  and  reactions  can  always  be  found,  no  matter  how  many 
spans  there  may  be. 

986.  To  determine  the  moments,  shears,  and  reactions  at  the 
piers  of  a  continuous  truss  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  is  used, 
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— Mn  equation  of  eqailibrinm  expressing  the  relations  between  the 
moments  at  the  piers  and  the  loads  of  any  three  oonsecutivo  piers 
and  spans  between  them,  taken  in  order^  as  1^  2, 3;  2^  3, 4;  3^  4,  5; 
etc  Or  calling  the  middle  pier  of  the  three  the  rth,  the  one  on 
the  left  will  be  the  r  —  1th  and  the  one  on  the  right  the  r  +  1th 
pier.  The  left  span  will  be  /r-i  and  the  right  span  Ir.  The  mo- 
ments at  the  piers  will  be,  respectively,  ifr-i>  J^r>  and  Mr+i. 

Then,  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load  on  the  first  span  of  the 
intensity  IT^i  and  on  the  second  of  Wr,  we  write 

Jtf-^x/r-l  +  2Mr(lr^,  +  Ir)  +  M^^Jr  =  "  i(  H^r- A-1  +    W^/).      (568) 

And  for  any  system  of  concentrated  loads  on  the  two  spans  repre- 
sented by  2Wr-.i  and  ^Wr,  respectively,  when  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  loads  on  the  first  span  is  distant  from  the 

left  of  the  three  piers  by  a  =  klr^i  or  k  =  j — ,  we  write 

^r-l^r-l  +  2Jf.(U  +  h)  +  M^,lr 

=  -  2Wr.xlr^r\k  -  *•)  -  2W^r\^k  ~  3i«  +  *•).    (669) 

The  conditions  of  loading  as  shown  in  Fig.  368  (i)  are  expressed 
by  equation  (568),  and  those  in  Fig.  368  (c)  by  equation  (569). 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  each  pier  there  are  two  partial  reactions, 
one  from  the  load  on  each  of  the  contiguous  spans.  These  are  the 
shears  immediately  to  the  left  and  right  of  the  piers.  The  final  or 
total  reaction  in  each  of  the  piers  is  the  sum  of  the  two  shears  at 
that  pier. 

Since  the  loads  on  the  trusses  of  bridges  are  usually  oonoen- 


aUyS^l    S'Jts.     S;Jfs«.i    S'^lVSr-l    Sj^SrSr^lU^ 


<^'taL-|a-j.'=','ffi.4tH(' 

sUVsm  ^''^^r  s;^#s^i  s^iUs^i  s^SrSrtiUs^ 

»Rr-l  iRr  iRrsl  'R^  'Rf  IR,^ 

Pigs.  368. 


trated  at  the  panel  points,  equation  (569)  is  the  one  that  will  be 
used  in  the  following  discussion.  And  as  in  determining  the 
stresses  in  individual  members  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect 
of  each  panel  concentration  separately,  and  then  to  combine  these 
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separate  results  to  obtain  maximnm  stresses,  we  will  consider  only 
the  single  load  IF^,.    Then  2Wr=0;  2  tf;.,  =  Rv-j. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  369,  which  shows  one  of  the  two  trusses 
of  a  swing-bridge  having  a  centre-bearing  pivot  consisting  of  two 
spans  simply  supported  at  the  two  ends,  and  r  =  2,  JV^.i  =  if,  =  0, 
Sfr+i  =:  if,  =  0.    Then  equation  (569)  becomes 

2Jf.(/.  +  /.)  =  -r.i,'(i-r); 

This  gives  the  bending  moment  over  the  centre  or  pivot  pier  e. 

To  find  now  the  reaction  R^  at  A,  conceive  the  trass  to  be  cut 
by  a  vertical  plane  at  Ee,  remov-  ^       ^ 

ing  the  right-hand  span  and  tak-         /fyTA  /T^«"^"Kl^rT^";K 
ing  moments  with  respect  to  an      a/^\I/  1/ 1  i^  ^v\1\l>^"' 

axis  in  the  cutting-plane.    The    R«tu3Mii._-^j.,«itfl^»M^-lj -.j 

acting  moments  are  i/,,  that  of  J?'        * 

B,  and  that  of  the  load  W  dis-  ^^'  ^• 

tant  from  -4  =  a;  1^=^  Ae,    This  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  369, 

the  moment  of  72,  being  zero.    Then 

J/,  =  i2,/ -  W{1,  -  a);  .-.  E,  =  W.-g)  +  ^,^ 
Substituting  the  value  of  M^  from  equation  (570),  we  have 

And  making  t  —  ^  *°^  h=  -  or  ?,  =  nl, , 

Taking,  then,  the  right-hand  half:  the  acting  moments  are  J/,, 
and  that  of  B^  with  respect  to  an  axis  at  e.  Hence  M^  =  BJ^,  as 
there  is  no  load  on  /,. 
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And  since  2  F,  or  the  snm  of  all  vertical  components^  must  be  zero, 
2V^R^  +  B^  +  R,  -  »r,  =  0.  .-.  ^,  =  FT,  -  5,  -  i?..  Sub- 
stitnting  yalnes  of  B^  and  B,, 

W 
^  ^fr,pn(l+n)--n[2(l+n)~^(l+2+2n)+l-']+(^-rn.^y3v 

Reducing,  B,  =  ^(2;**  +  *-*«)  =  ^[*(1  +  2n)  -  *•]. 

For  loads  in  the  span  Z,  make  Z,  =  n/,,  and  a  =  kl^=:  distance 
of  the  load  from  the  right-hand  support  K.  Then  i?,  becomes  B^ 
and  B^  becomes  i?,. 

The  above  equations  (571-3)  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  find 
the  reactions  for  any  continuous  girder  over  three  supports. 

Where  the  two  spans  are  equal,  Z^  =  Z,  =  I,  and  n  =  1.  These 
equations  then  become 

and 


B,  =  ^{U  -  F). 


(574) 


Having  found  the  reactions,  the  stresses  are  found  as  in  any 
truss.  The  live  load  can  be  taken  as  acting  at  one  panel  point,  at 
two,  or  any  number  of  points.  Eqs.  (574)  gives,  then,  the  reaction 
due  to  each  load  by  simply  changing  W^  and  k  to  correspond  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  load  and  its  position  with  respect  to  the  point 
of  support,  A  or  JT,  in  Fig.  369.  The  sum  of  these  partial  reac- 
tions will  be  final  reactions  for  the  loading  existing  at  any  time. 
A  moving  load  may  enter  the  bridge  at  one  end  A  and  cover  a  por- 
tion or  the  whole  of  the  first  span,  and  pass  on  to  the  second  span, 
and  finally  out  entirely  at  the  other  end  X;  every  position  may  or 
does  produce  a  different  stress  in  the  several  members,  either  in 
kind  or  in  magnitude,  or  in  both.  The  point  then  is  to  determine 
that  position  of  the  moving  load  which  will  give  maximum  stresses 
in  the  members. 
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987. — Maximum  Stresses. — Live  load  is  assumed  to  be  on  one 
arm  only  for  mazimiim  tension  in  lower  chord  and  maximum  com- 
pression in  upper  chord;  also  for  maximum  web  stresses  from  end 
towards  centre. 

From  equations  (574)  we  find  the  left-hand  reaction  (Pig.  370), 

W 
iJ,  =  — ^(4  —  5A  +  k*),  which  is  positive  for  all  values  of  k  from  0 

to  1.     The  moment,  then,  at  any  section  C  to    a-ifcljl"^  e 
the  left  of  W^  is  simply  M  =  B^x,  and  post-  ^f  ^^  b'  f  t*^ 

tive.    For  any  point  C  to  the  right  of  W^  we    F~-f^^  • 

have  the  moment  Pig.  870. 

M=  R,x,  -  WXx,  -JcT)^  WJc{l  -  «.^-^). 

5  —  k*' 
This  moment  becomes  zero  when  I  =  x^ — - — ,  and  if  «,  is  that 

value  of  a;,  for  which  if  =  0, 

X.  .        4 


/       5  -  *•' 


(575) 


To  the  left  of  this  point  of  zero  moment  the  moment  is  posi- 

X 

tive,  and  beyond  or  to  the  right  it  is  negative.    When  A  =  0,  —  = 

4  X 

-  =0.8;  when  i  =  1,  -^  =  1.    Hence  all  loads  in  the  first  span 

o  I 

give  positive  moments  at  all  points  to  the  left  of  the  point  where 

^  =  0.8. 

As  loads  in  the  second  span  would  give  negative  values  for  R^ , 
and  consequently  negative  moments  in  the  first  span,  no  loads  should 
exist  on  the  second  span  when  we  are  seeking  maximum  positive 
moments,  or  maximum  compression  in  the  upper  chord  and  maxi- 
mum tension  in  the  lower  chord;  but  the  first  span  should  be  fully 

loaded  for  these  maximum  stresses  at  any  point  to  the  left  of  j  = 

0.8.  For  the  remaining  0.2  of  the  span  as  many  different  loadings 
are  required  as  there  are  centres  of  moments,  which  are  panel 
points — usually  not  more  than  one.  The  point  over  the  centre  sup- 
port is  not  used,  as  the  greatest  positive  moment  at  that  point  is 
zero.  The  "loading  taken  must  be  such  that  the  point  of  zero  mo- 
ments is  on  the  right  of  the  centre  of  moments  taken.     For  all 
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practical  porposes,  however,  one  position  of  the  uniform  live  load 
is  sufficient  for  maximum  positive  moments  giving  maximum  com- 
pression in  upper  chord  and  tension  in  lower  chord,  and  that  is 
when  the  first  span  is  fully  loaded.  The  total  reaction  R^  being 
then  found,  the  stresses  in  the  members  are  readily  computed. 

988.  Weh  Stresses. — To  find  the  maximum  positive  shear  or 
maximum  tension  in  those  diagonals  inclining  downwards  towards 
the  right. 

The  positive  shear  in  any  panel  is  equal  to  the  reaction  R^ 
minus  the  loads  between  R^  and  the  panel  in  question.  As  any 
load  on  the  second  span  causes  a  negative  reaction  on  the  left  at  A^ 
thereby  introducing  a  negative  shear,  there  should  be  no  loads 
on  the  second  span.  And  as  any  load  between  R^  and  the  panel 
under  consideration  increases  the  positive  reaction  by  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  load  itself,  whereas  the  entire  load  must  be  deducted  to 
obtain  thq  shear,  no  loads  should  exist  between  A  and  the  panel 
under  consideration,  but  all  points  to  the  right  of  this  panel  should 
be  loaded.  For  maximum  shear  in  the  panel  he,  for  instance,  only 
the  panel  points  c  and  d  should  be  loaded  with  the  live  load.  Having 
fixed  upon  the  position  of  the  loads  for  maximum  positive  shears, 
the  reactions  are  found,  and  consequently  the  shears  and  the  stresses 
in  the  web  member  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  condition  of  loading 
giving  the  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonals  gives  also  the  maxi- 
mum stresses  of  the  opposite  kind  in  the  verticals,  meeting  the 
respective  diagonals  at  their  upper  extremities. 

In  the  truss  represented  in  Fig.  369,  when  closed  the  truss  will 
be  a  continuous  girder  over  three  supports,  if  the  ends  A  and  K 
are  raised,  for  dead  loads,  consisting  of  two  equal  spans,  and  also 
for  live  loads  so  long  as  the  end  reactions  are  positive.  If  the  ends 
are  not  latched  down,  there  can  be  no  downward  or  negative  reac- 
tion. But  if  the  ends  are  not  sufficiently  raised,  a  live  load  on  the 
first  span  may  cause  the  second  span  to  rise  until  the  right  end  is 
lifted  from  its  support.  This  frequently  happens,  and  when  this 
condition  is  found,  the  first  span  should  be  considered  as  an  inde- 
pendent span  for  live-load  stresses;  and  the  dead-load  stresses  are 
the  same  as  for  the  bridge  open,  or  not  bearing  on  the  end  supports, 
being  considered  as  two  balanced  cantilever  arms,  as  fully  discussed, 
after  omitting  the  external  loads. 

989.  However,  to  compensate  for  want  of  proper  adjustments, 
and  for  the  effects  of  unequal  chord  temperatures  on  the  deflection 
at  the  ends,  two  assumptions  are  made  in  calculating  the  dead-load 
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stresses:  (1)  The  ends  just  toaching  with  no  positiye  reactions; 
and  (2)  the  end  reactions  equal  to  those  of  a  continuous  girder  over 
three  supports. 

Practically  the  end  reactions  will  vary  between  the  limits  of 
these  assumptions.  The  ends  should  always  be  raised  so  that  the 
end  reaction  shall  be  at  least  a  mean  between  those  resulting  from 
the  two  conditions  assumed.  The  ends  should  therefore  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  take  out  at  least  one  half  the  deflection  of  the  ends 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  structure,  the  bridge  open  or  spans 
swinging.  This  would  still  leave  the  ends  of  the  arms  below  the 
true  level  of  the  chord  by  one  half  of  the  deflection  due  to  dead 
loads.  This  can  be  diminished  by  shortening  the  upper  chord— 
usually  in  the  centre  panel,  or  panels  near  the  centre — ^just  enough 
to  raise  the  ends  to  the  true  level  of  the  lower  chord. 

If  the  ends  are  left  free  to  hammer,  under  extreme  variations  of 
temperature,  the  ends  may  be  thrown  out  of  line,  possibly  causing 
derailment  of  a  train. 

The  simplest  form  of  end  lift  for  a  swing-bridge  is  one  in  which 
wheels  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  arms  which  rest  on  top  of  plates 
bolted  to  the  masonry.  These  plates  are  bevelled  each  way  from  the 
crown,  thereby  facilitating  both  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
bridge.  Some  kind  of  automatic  latch  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
bridge  at  its  proper  position,  or  the  wheels  may  be  fastened  to  the 
supports,  and  the  ends  of  the  bridge  provided  with  bevelled  plates. 

There  are  many  other  devices  for  raising  the  ends  of  swing- 
bridges,  such  as  wedges,  wheels  forced  into  bearing  after  closing 
and  latching  the  bridge  by  means  of  gearing,  the  screw-jack  or 
direct  lift,  etc. 

The  entire  dead  load  in  a  centre-bearing  swing-bridge  is  carried 
on  a  vertical  pin  or  pivot  when  swinging  or  when  not  resting  on 
the  end  supports.  If  raised  at  the  end  on  bearing-plates  when 
closed,  wedges  are  inserted  at  ee\  Fig.  367  (a),  thereby  relieving  the 
pivot  from  all  live  load  except  the  panel  load  at  tff, 

990.  For  all  lengths  up  to  100  feet  end  to  end  plate-girder 
swing-bridges  should  be  used.  For  lengths  from  100  to  160  feet 
the  riveted-truss  design  is  preferable.  The  advantage  of  this  latter 
design  is  that  the  trusses  can  be  made  in  two  halves  of  the  fnll 
length  of  each  span,  and  then  coupled  up  over  the  pivot  pier 
by  means  of  eye-bars  with  pin  connections.  As  the  only  stress  in 
the  top  chord  over  this  centre  support  is  tensile,  and  as  at  this 
point  the  bottom  chord  is  under  compression,  a  butt-joint  can  be 
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made  at  the  meeting  of  the  bottom  flanges  or  chords  with  only  such 
fipliciug  as  is  used  for  a  compression- joint.  Both  of  these  types  of 
swing-bridges  are  usually  pin-bearing:  when  closed  the  girders  rest 
on  side  supports,  which  relieve  the  pivot  frQm  any  but  one  panel 
weight  of  live  load.  About  four  wheels  are  used  under  the  riveted- 
trnss  swing-bridge,  simply  to  balance  the  bridge  when  swinging,  but 
not  intended  to  relieve  the  pivot  of  any  load.  These  balance-wheels 
are  necessary  under, any  form  of  centre-bearing  bridge,  whether  of 
girder  or  truss  design.  They  are  placed  and  connected  to  roll 
around  on  a  circular  track  on  top  of  the  pier. 

The  limitation  of  length  for  plate  girders  to  100  feet  is  simply 
necessitated  by  the  difficulty  of  transporting  longer  girders  in  one 
length.  Plate  girders  136  feet  long  have  been  shipped  for  short 
distances.  This  is,  however,  dangerous,  especially  when  shipped  for 
long  distances  over  all  kinds  of  roads.  Very  recently  plate  girders 
180  feet  long  have  been  built  and  erected. 


Pigs.  871. 
APPLIOATIOK  OF  THE  PRECEDING  PRINCIPLES. 

991.  In  the  following  example  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  centre- 
bearing  swing-bridge.     One  of  the  trusses  is  shown  in  Fig.  371. 
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Length  from  end  to  end  270  feet;  of  each  of  the  two  ^Mns  135.0 
feet,  divided  into  six  panels  of  22.5  feet  each.  End  vertical  Bb  = 
28.0  feet,  centre  vertical  6g  =  39.0  feet.  The  increment  in  length 
for  each  saccessive  vertical  from  end  to  centre  =  2.2  feet.  The 
lengths  of  the  verticals  are  then  Bb  =  28,  Cc  =  30.2,  Dd  =  32.4, 
Ee  =  34.6,  Ff  =  36.8,  and  Og  =  39.0  feet.  The  lengths  of  the 
diagonals  can  be  readily  calculated  or  scaled  from  a  large  draw- 
ing, and  are  AB  =  Be  =  35.9,  Cb  =  37.7  =  Cd,  Be  =  39.5,  £d  = 
41.3,  Fe  =  43.1,  and  Gf=  45.0.  The  length  of  all  bottom-chord 
panels  is  =  22.5,  and  of  all  top-chord  panels  22.6  feet. 

In  determining  stresses  in  chord  panels  by  the  method  of 
moments  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  for  bottom-chord  stress  the 
centres  of  moments  are  the  top-chord  panel  points  at  which  the  top- 
chord  panel  and  diagonal  in  the  same  panel  intersect,  and  conse- 
quently the  lever-arms  are  the  respective  verticals  passing  through 
the  same  point.  For  top-chord  panel  stresses  the  centres  of  moments 
are  the  intersection  of  the  bottom  chord  and  the  diagonal  in  the 
same  panel,  and  the  lever-arms  for  top-chord  panel  stresses  are  the 
respective  perpendiculars  from  the  bottom-chord  panel  points  to 
the  upper-chord  panel  in  question.  For  instance,  the  centre  of 
moments  for  the  stress  in  panel  HI  is  xi  =  /t  cos  ar,  or  =  angle 

Tjrn     u  OK      O'l 

IKO.    Hence  cos  a  =  -™  =  jjj\ 

.-.  ^i  =  Iijjj\ (576) 

and  similarly  for  any  other  chord  panel. 

The  dead  load  or  weight  of  the  two  trusses,  track,  etc.,  per  foot 
of  length  may  be  taken  approximately  at  2fr  =  51  —  50  +  400  = 
5  X  270  —  50  +  400  =  1700  pounds,  and  for  one  truss  per  foot  = 
850,  and  per  panel  850  X  22.5  =  19,125  pounds.  The  live  load 
will  be  taken  at  3000  pounds  uniform  load  per  foot  of  both  trusses, 
two  engine  excesses  20,000  pounds  each  at  head  of  uniform  load 
and  placed  two  panel  lengths  apart,  or  for  each  truss  uniform  load 
per  foot  1500  pounds  or  33,750  per  panel,  and  the  two  excesses  per 
truss  10,000  pounds  each. 

Case  1. — The  dead-load  stresses  are  to  be  found  firstassuming  the 
bridge  swinging  free  of  the  supports.  The  dead  load  will  be  assumed 
as  divided  between  the  bottom -chord  and  top-chord  panel  points; 
i  of  19,125  =  6375  at  each  upper-chord  panel  point,  and  i  of  19,125 
=  12,750  pounds  at  each  of  the  bottom-chord  panel  points.     The^ 
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stresses  can  be  determined  algebraically  as  in  the  cantilever  beam^ 
Fig.  360^  or  more  readily  by  the  graphical  method  as  shown  in  Fig. 
371  (a).  Lay  off  the  line  of  loads  QQ\  dividing  it  into  equal  divi- 
sions, each  representing  Wy  a  panel  load  to  any  desired  scale.  As 
f  W  acts  at  the  lower-chord  panel  points,  transfer  to  the  parallel 
line  (to  QQ')  divisions/,  e,  d,  Cy  bA  equal  to  JfF.  These  will  rep- 
resent the  lower-chord  panel  loads.  Then  lay  off  By  (7,  i>,  Ey  F, 
and  G  equal  to  i  W,  These  represent  the  upper-chord  panel  loads 
due  to  weight  of  truss.  Only  \  oi  ^W rests  at  O  from  the  weight 
of  the  left-hand  span.  The  diagram  is  then  constructed  as  follows: 
Taking  the  free  end  of  the  truss  A,  the  force  A  and  the  sti esses  in 
AB  and  Ah  are  the  only  acting  forces.  The  little  triangle  con- 
structed on  the  force  A  and  numbered  1,  2,  3  in  diagram  (a)  is  the 
stress  polygon  for  the  joint  A,  and  as  A  acts  downward,  2,3,  the 
stress  on  Ah,  acts  inward  on  it  towards  Ay  hence  compression  in  Ahi 
3,1  represents  the  stress  on  AB,  and  acting  outwards  from  A  is 
tension. 

Taking  the  joint  B,  the  acting  forces  are  the  stresses  in  ABy 
Bb,  and  BC,  and  the  load  ^W,  Taking  division  B  in  diagram  (a), 
tlie  four-sided  figure  1,4,5,3  is  the  stress  polygon.  4,1  acts  down- 
ward =  i  Wy  1,3  to  the  left  and  outward  from  By  hence  tension  on 
ABy  as  before  found;  3,5  acts  upwards,  that  is,  inward  on  Bb 
towards  By  hence  compression  in  Bh\  and  5,4  to  the  right,  that  is,. 
outward  on  BC  from  B,  hence  tension  on  BO.  Then  for  the  joint 
h  we  have  the  load  iW\  stress  in  Ahy  be,  and  Bb.  The  stress  poly- 
gon is  2,6,7,5,3,2,  showing  tension  in  Aby  he  and  bCy  and  compres- 
sion in  Bb, 

For  the  joint  C  the  stress  polygon  is  4,9,8,7,5,4,  and  similarly* 
for  other  joints.  To  check  the  accuracy  of  this  diagram,  find  the 
stress  in  the  lower-chord  panel  y^  by  moments.  For  this  panel  the 
centre  or  axis  of  moments  is  G]  the  lever-arm  is  Gg  =  39.0  feet. 
The  loads  are  f  TTat  ^,  with  lever-arm  ^^  =  Z=135  feet;  and  the 
resultant  at  B  and  by  C and  c,  etc.,  to  those  at  G  and  g=bWy  with 
lever-arm  from  middle  of  de  to  ^  =  2^  panels  =  56.25  feet.  Then> 
for  compression  vafg  =  jT, 

7'x39  =  |Trxl35  +  5TFx56.25 

=  t  X  19,125  X  135  +  5  X  19,125  X  56.25. 

F  =  184,300  pounds,  compression.  This  should  agree  with  the 
length  of  the  \mefg,  diagram  (a),  reduced  to  pounds,  according  tp 
the  scale  used  for  the  line  of  loads  QQ^^ 
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Case  2. — Considering,  next,  the  bridge  closed  with  ends  raised, 
60  that  it  becomes  a  continuous  truss  over  three  supports,  and  dead 
load  only  acting,  the  loads  at  A  and  jV  resting  on  the  points  of 
support  need  not  be  considered.  For  this  condition  a  stress  dia- 
gram can  be  readily  constructed  or  the  stresses  determined  by 
moments. 

For  the  reaction  at  A  the  loads  at  J,  c,  d,  e,  and/  give  positive 
reactions,  and  the  loads  at  h,  i,  k^  /,  and  m  give  negative  reactions. 
The  difference  between  these  two  give  the  final  reaction.     Snbsti- 

W 

tuting  first  in  equation  (574),  R  =-j^(4  —  5i  +  ^')»  we  find,  after 

a       12   3  4  5 

making  JF,  =  19,125  pounds  and  A;  =  -  =  -,  ^,  - ,  -,  and  -  succes- 

/  0     0     0     0  D 

sively,  for  the  load  at  ft,  c,  d,  e,  and  /  the  sum  of  the  positive  reac- 
tions : 

W  1Q125 

Load  at  ft,*=i,  =  -j'(4-5i+*')=^'^(4-5xiX(in  =  15,186 

«  ''  c,k=i '. =  11,333 

«  «  d,k=i : =    7,769 

*'  «  e,k=i =    4,595 

«  "/,A;=f =    1,970 

Sum  of  positive  reactions  at  ^ 40,853 

For  negative  reactions  from  loads  at  h,  i,  k,  I,  and  m: 
Substitute  in  equation  (374)  iZ,  =  —  -^{k  -  T); 

LoadatA,*  =  i=-'-^g-(|y) =  -1208 

'^    "  i,k  =  i =-1771 

^'    «  k,k=:i =  -1793 

^'    <'   l,k=:i =  -1417 

^    <<m,k=i =-    775 

6,964 

Final  reaction  at  -4 33,889 

Having  now  the  reaction  at  A,  we  can  find  the  stresses  in  the 
members  either  graphically  or  algebraically. 

To  find  by  moments  the  stress  in  fg:  The  centre  of  moments  is 
O;  lever-arm  of  the  stress,  (?y  =  39;  of  the  reaction  Aff  =  135: 
and  of  the  resultant  of  the  five  loads  at  J,  c,  d,e,  8=  \Ag  =  67.5. 
Then  stress  in  /^= (33,889X135 -5x19,125x67.5)  -=-  39  =  48,197 
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pounds.  To  determine  the  kind  of  stress,  if  we  conceive  a  plane  to 
out  the  tru38  just  to  the  left  of  Og^  intersecting  the  members 
JFOyfG,  BXi^fg^  and  moments  to  be  taken  about  0,  the  stress  in^ 
jnust  have  such  a  direction  that  its  moment  has  the  same  sign  as 
^lie  least  of  the  remaining  moments,  namely,  of  R^  and  ^  W^ ,  with 
jespect  to  0,  in  the  case  taken  is  B^  X  135,  which  is  positive  or 
right-handed  with  respect  to  G;  therefore  the  stress  in^  must  act 
towards  the  left,  or  inwards  towards/.  Hence  it  is  compression. 
For  the  stress  in  FG,  centre  of  moments  is  at  /,  its  lever-arm  is 

^7  =  Ff  cos  a  =  Fr^,  =  36.8  X  S4-     Tli^n  stress  in  FG  X  x'f 
J         •  J  EF  22.6  "^ 

=z  R^xAf'-SW.X  iAf.     Stress  in  FG  =  (33,889  X  112.5  -  4  X 

1 9,125  X  56. 25)  -i-  36.8  X  ^^.   Hence  stress  in  FG  =  18,850  pounds, 

-and  as  it  must  have  a  moment  right-handed,  as  R^Af  is  right- 
lianded  and  less  than  2W  X  iAf  with  respect  to  /,  it  must  act  on 
FG  outwards  from  F;  that  is,  it  is  a  tensile  stress. 

The  stress  in  the  web  member  /G  can  be  found  by  prolonging 
FG  and/y  to  intersection  at  some  point  on  the  left;  then  find  the 
perpendicular  from  fG  prolonged  to  this  point.  It  will  be  the 
lever-arm  of  the  stress  in  fG.  In  Fig.  371  (5),  FG  and  fg  have 
been  prolonged  to  intersection  at  0;  the  perpendicular  00'  is  the 
lever-arm  of  the  stress  in/0;  OA  the  lever-arm  of  R^ ,  and  Od  the 
lever-arm  of  the  ^ve  loads  from  b  to  f.  Intersecting  the  truss  with 
^he  vertical  plane  cc\  and  taking  moments  about  0,  we  have 

2M=  bW.xOd-R.X  OA-  stress  in  Gf  X  00'  =  0.  (577) 

To  find  Od,  OA,  and  00',  we  have 

Ff:Bb::Of:0boT0f^bf;    .-.0/=-^^. 

36  8  V  90 
Substituting  values.  Of  =  ^^'^  _  ^  =  387.727,  or  387. 73  nearly. 

Then  OA  =  387.73  -  112.5  =  275.23,  and   Od  =  275.23  +  67.5 

=  342.73;    00'  =  Of  sin  (90  -  a),  or  cos  a,  =  Ofi^  =  336;  and 

u  x-^   t-       •            /nr^rvx     X         .     ra^      5  Tf,  X  342.73  -  ^,  X  275.23 
substituting  in  eq.  (577),  stress  m  0/= '- ^^ — '- 

5  X  19125  X  342.73  -  33889  X  275.23       ^^  ^^, 
= 5og =  69,781  pounds. 
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This  Btress  is  evidently  tension^  since  its  moment  must  be  of  the^ 
same  kind  as  the  least  of  the  other  two;  that  is^  of  R^ ,  which  is 
left-handed  about  0. 

As  seen,  this  method  is  long  and  troublesome,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  to  find  the  stress  in  the  web  members  either  by  diagram,  or 
by  noting  that  in  any  panel  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in 
any  diagonal  is  equal  to  the  shear  in  the  panel  either  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  the  inclined 
chord  segment  in  the  same  panel. 

The  stress  in  FG  has  been  found  to  be  18,850  pounds;  its  ver-^ 

FO  2  2 

tical   component  is   F  =  18,850  X  -^  =  18,850  X  j^  =  1828 

pounds.  The  shear  in  the  panel  =  ^,  —  5  If,  =  —  95,625 ;  hence 
the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  G/=  95,625  —  1828  = 
59,908  pounds,  and  the  stress  itself  =  59,908  X  H  =  69,125  pounda 
tension, — practically  the  same  as  found  by  moments. 

The  stresses  in  the  verticals  could  be  found  by  moments,  as 
readily  seen  from  Fig.  371  {b),  using  the  lever-arms  Of  or  Og,  or 
any  other  distances  from  0.  For  instance,  changing  the  position 
of  the  cutting-plane  to  c,c„  then  4  IT,  X  OZ  —R^  X  OA  —  stress 
in  Ff  X  Of  ^  0.  From  which  stress  in  Ff  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined, which  is  compression,  as  it  must  act  upwards  towards  F 
on  Ff, 

If  this  process  is  applied  to  all  members,  it  will  be  found  that 
BO,  OD,  DEy  EFyi'iW  be  under  compression,  and,  as  shown  above, 
FG  under  tension,  for  the  top  chord ;  and  that  ah,  he,  cd^  Und  de  of 
the  bottom  chord  under  tension,  while  ef  andy^,  as  shown  above,  are 
under  compression. 

Of  the  web  members  SCwill  not  act;  Ba  will  be  under  compres- 
sion ;  Be,  cD,  dE,  eF,  fG  will  be  under  tension ;  Cd  not  acting. 
Of  the  verticals  Bb  will  \^  under  tension.  All  other  verticals  will 
be  under  compression. 

The  conditions  in  this  Case  2  are  that  the  ends  are  raised  and 
the  truss  is  in  the  condition  of  a  continuous  girder  over  three  points 
of  support,  while  in  the  preceding  Case  1  the  ends  were  assumed  to 
be  swinging  free,  or  the  bridge  open.  For  this  condition  the 
stTOsses  are  found  in  Fig.  371  (a),  and  as  shown  the  entire  top 
chord  was  under  tension,  and  entire  bottom  chord  under  compres- 
sion. All  acting  diagonals,  which  are  those  sloping  upwards  to- 
wards the  centre  support,  were  under  tension,  and  all  verticals 
under  compression.    Be  and  Cd,  sloping  downwards,  do  not  act. 
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DETBBMIKATION  OF  STRESSES   DUB  TO  LIVE  LOADS. 

992.  Two  cases  will  be  considered :  (3)  when  the  live  load  is 
only  on  one  span,  for  maximum  compression  in  upper  chord  and 
maximum  tension  in  lower  chord;  also  for  maximum  web  stress 
from  the  end  towards  the  centre.  (4)  When  the  live  load  is  ou  both 
arms  or  spans,  for  maximum  tension  in  upper  chord  and  maximum 
compression  in  lower  chord;  also  for  maximum  web  stresses  from 
the  centre  towards  the  end. 

Case  3. — It  was  seen  in  paragraph  987  that,  for  a  strictly  accu- 
rate analysis  of  stresses  due  to  live  loads,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find 
for  each  condition  of  loading  the  point  of  zero  moment,  and  to 
-obtain  maximum  stresses  only  those  panel  points  to  the  left  of  this 
point  should  be  loaded;  but  that  for  practical  purposes  this  was  not 
necessary,  and  that  for  maximum  compression  in  the  upper  chord 
and  maximum  tension  in  the  lower  chord  it  is  only  necessary  to 
assume  the  first  span  fully  loaded.  This  condition  will  be  assumed. 
The  reactions  are  to  be  found  by  the  use  of  eqs.  (574)  for  if,,  7?,, 
and  -S,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  Case  2.  The 
finccessive  values  of  k  are  the  same;  the  panel  loads  or  W^  are  now, 
for  k  =  \y  one  panel  weight  of  uniform  load  and  one  excess  load  at 
^  =  33,750  +  10,000  =  43,750  pounds;  for  k  =  \  =  33,750  pounds 
at  c\  for  X;  =  i  or  i  =  43,750  pounds  at  d\  for  ^^  =  f  or  f  =  33,750 
pounds  at  ^;  and  for  i  =  |^  =  33,750  pounds  at/.    Substitutifig  these 

-values  in  R,  =  ^(4  -  5*  +  **) :   then   R,  =  31,761  +  20,003  + 

16,249  +  8110  +  3477  =  79,600  pounds. 

There  is  no  negative  reaction  at  A  to  deduct  from  the  above,  as 

in  Case  2,  for  dead  load,  since  there  is  no  live  load  on  the  second 

span.     But  there  is  a  negative  reaction  at  the  right-hand  support 

N  (see  Fig.  371),  and  unless  held  down  that  end  will  lift  if  not 

already  sufficiently  raised.     This  value  of  R^  can  be  found  by  sub- 

W 
stitnting  in  R^  -  -  -^{k  -  **). 

i?,  =  -  (2527  -f  3126  -f  3750  +  2501  +  1368)  =  -  13,272  pounds. 

Having  now  the  end  reactions,  the  reaction  at  the  pivot  pier  can 
be  found  from  2  F,  that  is,  vertical  forces  equal  to  zero. 

Having  the  reaction  i?,  at  -4,  we  can  now  find  the  stresses  in  the 
Tarious  members  in  the  same  manner  as  was  adopted  in  Case  2  for 

/^<^/^^'>^ 

(UK'        -r-ij-r) 
K  ...s.  y 
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dead  loads.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  when  the  live  load  on  one 
span  lifted  the  other  span  from  its  end  support  the  first  span 
should  be  considered  as  an  *  independent  span,  in  which  case  it  is 
evident  that  the  stress  in  fg  will  be  zero.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  all  members  of  the  top  chord  will  be  in  compression,  and 
of  the  bottom  chord  in  tension.  The  stress  in  e/,  for  instance,  is- 
found  by  moments  as  follows:  The  forces  are  the  stresses  in  tf\  the 
reaction  i2, ;  the  uniform  load  4  FT  at  the  points  6,  c,  rf,  and  e,  and 
the  excess  loads  at  h  and  d.  Then  ^M  —  R^  X  4/'—  4H'  x  2i 
panels  —  excess  at  ^  X  hf  —  excess  2kt  d  X  df  -^  stress  in  ef  x  fF 
=  0,  centre  of  moments  at  F.  i2,  =  79,600;  4/"=  ll!:J.5  feet;  W 
=  33,750;  2^  panels  =  56.25  feet;  excess  =  10^000;  J/=  90;  and 
df  =z  ^5  feet;  /F=  36.8  feet.  Substituting  and  reducing,  stress 
in  e/=:  (8,955,000  —  8,943,750)  -=-  36.8  =  336  pounds  tension. 

If,  however,  the  engine  is  headed  towards  the  right,  placing  the 
excess  loads  at  d  and/,  the  reaction  R^  will  be  75,082  pounds,  only 
the  excess  at  d  will  have  a  moment  about  F,  and  stress  in  ef  = 
(8,446,725  ~  8,043,756)  -i-  36.8  =  10,950  pounds  tension;  and  since 
ef  is  under  compression  for  dead  loads,  the  difference  if  tensile 
would  be  maximum  stress  of  this  kind  which  could  come  upon  it^ 
which  would  be  small.  In  the  same  manner  the  maximum  com- 
pressive stress  in  FG  due  to  this  loading  can  be  determined  by 
taking  centre  of  moments  about/.  This  member  is  under  tensile 
stress  fi;om  dead  loads;  its  maximum  compression  will  then  be  very 
small  under  any  condition. 

With  one  span  only  loaded,  but  few  of  the  web  members  will  be 

under  their  maximum  stresses  of  either  kind.     First,  because  the 

shear  in  any  panel  being  the  difference  between  the  reaction  R^ 

and  any  load  between  i?,  and  the  panel  in  question,  such  panel 

points  should  not  be  loaded;  and  second,  because  in  some  of  the 

the  web  members  the  maximum  stress  occurs  when  both  spans  are 

either  fully  or  partially  loaded.     With   the  first  span  Ag  fully 

loaded,  the  end  post  AB  has  its  maximum  compression,  since  this 

is  equal  maximum  reaction  R^  at  A  multiplied  by  AB  -=-  Bb,    Any 

load  in  the  second  span  would  give  a  negative  reaction  at  A,  therehy 

diminishing  R^.    The    maximum   compression,  then,  in  AB  = 

AB  35  9 

R^  X  -^-r  =  79,600  X  -^^  =  102,060  pounds.     The  reaction  due  to 

35  9 
dead  load  under  Case  2  is  33,889  pounds;  then  33,889  x-7j^=43,450 

28 
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pounds,  which  being  also  compression,  the  ultimate  maximum  com- 
pressive stress  in  AB  =  102,060  +  43,450  =  145,510  pounds. 

The  maximum  tension  in  Bb  is  one  panel  weight  of  live  load 
=  40,000  pounds  +  bottom-chord  panel  weight  of  dead  load  = 
12,750  pounds  =  52,750  pounds. 

For  maximum  tension  in  Be  the  point  b  should  not  be  loaded, 
and  the  excess  loads  should  be  placed  at  c  and  e.  The  reaction  /^, 
should  be  found  for  loads  at  c,  d,  e,  and  /,  with  excess  at  c  and  e. 
The  reaction  is  the  shear  in  the  panel  be.  This,  minus  the  verti- 
cal component  of  the  stress  in  BC,  will  give  the  vertical  component 

Be 

of  the  stress  in  Be,  which,  multiplied  by  the  length  ^,,  gives  th© 

tension  in  Be. 

For  maximum  tension  in  Cd  neither  of  the  panel  points  b  and  a 
should  be  loaded,  only  the  points  d,  e,  and  /,  with  excess  at  d  and 
/;  for  which  position  of  the  load  a  new  reaction  should  be  found; 
then  tension  in  Cd  and  corresponding  compression  in  Cc.  As  no 
other  web  members  have  maximum  compression  when  live  load  is 
only  on  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  first  span,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider  them  for  this  loading. 

Case  4. — The  condition  of  loading  considered  in  this  case  con- 
templates two  trains  on  the  bridge  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, that  the  ends  are  insuflBciently  raised.  Assume  a  load  of 
uniform  intensity  covering  the  second  span,  and  a  train,  entering 
the  first  span  from  the  left,  headed  by  engines  and  advancing  until 
the  whole  bridge  is  covered.  The  maximum  negative  shears  will 
then  occur  at  the  head  of  the  train,  giving  also  maximum  web 
stresses.  When  the  second  span  is  fully  loaded  with  a  uniform 
load  of  33,750  pounds  per  panel,  the  result  will  be  to  raise  the  end 

W 
A.     Substituting  in  eq.  (574),  i?,,  now  -S,  =  — j-(i*  —  k*),  giving 

the  successive  values  to  i' =^  i,  f ,  etc. ;  and  Tf' =  33,750  pounds* 
Then  ^,  =  -  (1367  -f  2500  +  3164  +  3125  4-  2148)  =  -  12,304 
pounds,  which  simply  means  that  a  load  resting  at  A  of  12,304 
pounds  is  necessary  to  hold  the  end  down.  Any  load,  such  as  a 
panel  weight  at  the  head  of  the  train  =  43,750  pounds,  will  be  ex- 
erted to  the  above  value  in  holding  the  end  down,  and  the  remainder 
supported  by  the  end  pier  directly.     The  maximum  stress,  then,  of 

tension  in  AB  will   be  12,304  X  ^[=  ^)  =  1^,776    pounds 

tension. 
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The  compression  in  Bly  if  both  chords  were  horizontal,  wonld 
simply  be  the  reaction  i?,;  but  since  the  chord  panel  BC  \%  sloping 
upwards  towards  the  right  and  under  tension,  it  gives  an  upward 
component,  thereby  reducing  the  compression  in  Bh. 

The  tension  in  BCy  taking  moments  about  J,  is  =  —  12,304 x 

^^•^      =  -  12,304  X  22.5  X  ~~t  =  -  9931.     The    verti- 


Bbcoaa  '  28  X  22.5 

22 

cal  component  of  this  is  9931  X  —^  =  975,  and  the  resultant  cora- 
ls <&.d 

pression  in  Bb  =  12,304  —  967  =  —  11,337  pounds. 

The  same  result  can  be  obtained  directly,  instead  of  first  finding 
the  stress  in  BC  and  then  its  vertical  component,  by  simply  multi- 
plying the  entire  reaction  by  the  length  of  the  vertical  less  the  rise 
per  panel  of  top  chord  divided  by  the  length  of  the  vertical;  that 

og 2  2 

is,  12,304  X  — ^Q       =  +  11,337  pounds,  compression  in  Bb,  the 

same  as  already  found,  namely,  11,337  pounds. 

For  maximum  tension  in  diagonal  bC,  second  span  fully  loaded, 
head  of  train  at  b;  hence  43,750  at  J.    For  this  load 

B,  =  -^(4  -  5i  +  k')  =  AApii(4  -  f  +  (1/6)*)  =  +  34,802  pounds, 

reaction  at  A.  The  negative  reaction  at  A  from  load  on  second 
span  same  as  before  =  —  12,304  pounds;  hence  resultant  reaction 
at  ^  =  +  34,802  —  12,304  =  +  22,498  pounds.  The  shear  in  the 
panel  bC  =  22,498  -  43,750  =  -  21,252  pounds,  to  which  we  must 
add  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  BC  from  this  loading. 
Vertical  component  of  stress  in 

22.6  2.2 

BC  =  22,948  X  22.5  X  ^g  ^  ^^^  ^  2276  ^  ^'^'  pounds; 

the  vertical  component  of  stress  in   bC  =  ^  (21,252  +  1767)  = 

bC  I      35  9\ 

—  23,019;  the  stress  itself   in  &C7  =  -  23,019  X  -^  ^=  ^j  = 

—  27,695  pounds  tension;  and  for  maximum  compression  in  Cc 
follow  same  rule  as  for  Bb,    Then  compresssion  in 

30  2  —  2  2 
Cc  =  27,695  X  ~z^r^-  =  +  25,677  pounds. 

For  maximum  tension  in  cD  and  compression  in  Dd:  head  of 
train  at  c,  43,750  pounds  at  c,  30,000  at  b.    Find,  then,  reaction. 
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shears^  and  stress  as  above.  For  maximum  dE,  and  compression 
in  Ee :  head  of  train  at  d,  43^750  pounds  at  d,  30^000  at  c,  and 
43,750  at  h^  and  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the  train  reaches  from 
A  to/y  tho  second  span  being  fully  loaded  in  all  cases. 

For  maximum  chord  stresses,  the  one  position  of  the  load  cov- 
ering both  spans  is  all  that  is  practically  necessary  to  cousider. 
This  loading  causes  stresses  of  the  same  kind  in  all  chord  members, 
as  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  truss  swinging  freely  and  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight  alone. 

Four  cases  have  now  been  considered :  Cases  I  and  2,  dead  load 
only  acting;  Case  1,  bridge  open  or  closed  without  resting  on  end 
■:8upports;  Case  2,  ends  raised,  the  bridge  then  in  the  condition  of  a 
<5ontinuous  girder  over  three  supports;  and  two  cases  of  live  loads; 
Case  3,  live  load  on  one  span  only^  in  positions  for  maximum  stresses 
in  chords  and  webs;  Case  4,  live  loads  on  both  arms  or  spans,  in 
positions  for  maximum  stresses  in  chords  and  web. 

Case  3  must  be  combined  with  Cases  1  and  2  in  order  to  find 
maximum  compressive  and  tensile  stresses,  and  the  same  combina- 
tions must  be  made  for  Case  4.  The  methods  of  determining  stresses 
in  each  of  the  members  has  been  clearly  indicated  for  each  case  both 
in  kind  and  magnitude.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  follow* 
ing  table,  showing  kinds  of  stress,  and  ultimate  maximum  of  both 
Jcinds  is  given;  ~  sign  tension,  -f  sign  compression: 


Table  LXXIX. 

Dead  Load. 

Lite  Load. 

CaMl. 

Cases. 

CitseS. 

Case  4. 

Oiord*. 

Web. 

Chords. 

Web. 

Chords. 

Web. 

Chords. 

Web. 

-BC 

-/If? 

4-50 

+AB 

-h^C 

A-AB 

-BC 

-AB 

—  CD 

-bO 

+CD 

ac°^^/^ 

4-GD 

^.^0 

-CD 

-bC 

—DB 
—EF 
—TO 

^dB 

+DB 
•^BF 
^FG 
^Ab 

-dE 
^eF 

+DB 

+BF 
+FG 
-Ab 

"    eD 

**    dE 
"    eF 

'*    fG 

-DB 
-BF 
-FG^ 

+Ab 

--eD 
-dE 
-eF 

-\-bc 

+Bb 

^be 

-Be 

-be 

-Be 

+be 

not    p. 
max.  °^ 

+0e 
+Dd 

-de 

-B6 

-cd 
-de 

-Cd 
-Bb 

+cd 
+de 

••    Cd 

-HT 

A-Be 

+^ 

+Dd 

-ef 

+0e 

-Hf 

^r.  OC 

-\rfg     +Jy 

■{■Og 
not  acttofT. 
JBO  and  Cd 

+fff 

not) 

+Be 

not    f„ 

"    Be 
'•    Fy 
"    Gg 

+fg 

+Dd 
+B» 

+jy 

+e^ 

6(7  and  Cd 
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For  ultimate  maximum  compression  in  BC,  combine  Cases  2  and 
3  =  +BC+BC  for  the  two  cases.  For  maximum  tension  in  B(? 
combine  Cases  1  and  4,  -■-  —  BC^  —  BC,  after  finding  numerical 
values  for  BC  under  the  two  conditions  of  dead  and  live  load ;  and 
similarly  for  other  members.  Those  hiembers  which  have  both  a 
maximum  for  tension  and  compression  must  be  proportioned  and 
connected  so  as  to  resist  both  when  called  upon.  All  of  the  chord 
members  may  have  to  resist  both  tension  and  compression,  as  will 
also  the  web  members  AB  and  Bb,  The  web  members  Ccy  Dd,  Ee^ 
Ffy  and  Og,  are  under  compression  from  all  loads,  and  should  be 
proportioned  by  the  total  stress  from  these  two  cases  for  dead  and 
live  load  giving  the  greatest  total.  Members  bC,  cD^  dE,  eFyfQy 
Be,  and  Cd  are  under  tension  from  all  loads,  and  should  be  propor- 
tioned and  connected  accordingly. 

RIM-BEARING  TURNTABLE. 

993.  In  the  rim-bearing  swing-bridges,  instead  of  the  entire 
dead  load  when  swinging  being  carried  on  a  vertical  pin  or  pivot 
as  for  a  centre-bearing,  the  entire  dead  load  is  supported  on  a  cir- 
*cular  girder  called  a  drum,  which  in  turning  moves  upon  rollers; 
or  these  two  conditions  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  make  the  bridge 
partly  rim-bearing  and  partly  centre-bearing.  In  general,  plate- 
girder  swing-bridges  are  centre-bearing,  and  truss  bridges  are  rim- 
bearing,  or  rim-bearing  and  centre-bearing  combined. 

The  rim-bearing  swing-bridges  may  have  three  or  four  supports. 
When  the  ends  are  raised  so  that  the  truss  becomes  a  continuous 
girder  over  four  supports,  the  reactions  must  be  determined  as 
for  a  girder  continuous  over  four  points  of  support  for  dead  lojid 
only;  the  reactions  being  found,  the  stresses  are  found  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  But  it  is  difficult  to  compute  the  live-load  stresses. 
A  common*practice  is  to  make  the  computation  of  stresses  on  the 
assumption  that  the  middle  space  (the  one  over  the  turntable, 
which  is  short)  is  zero,  which  reduces  the  truss  to  the  condition  of 
two  spans  with  single  centre  bearing.  The  discussion  is  then  the 
same  as  already  given.  Where  four  supports  are  used,  each  truss  is 
usually  supported  by  two  links  connected  to  the  top  of  a  rigid  frame 
resting  on  the  centre  pier,  so  that  no  shear  can  be  transmitted  across 
the  centre  span  or  panel,  causing  equal  moments  at  the  two  centre 
supports,  thereby  simplifying  the  determination  of  stresses;  or,  if 
the  two  trusses  or  spans  are  carried  by  a  single  link  to  a  rigid  frame. 
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there  will  be  only  three  points  of  support — in  which  the  analysis  la 
the  same  as  for  a  simple  two-span  bridge.  Many  other  devices  have 
been  suggested,  so  that  the  bridge  may  be  made  continuous  when 
being  opened,  and  be  two  simple  spans  when  closed.  Dead-load 
stresses  are  then  computed,  as  already  explained,  for  the  condition 
of  two  overhanging  or  cantilever  arms  when  open;  and  when 
closed  both  dead  and  live  load  stresses  are  computed  as  for  two  in- 
dependent and  simple  spans. 

994.  In  all  cases  of  swing-bridges  a  constant  moment  of  inertia 
of  cross-section  has  been  assumed.  Although  this  assumption  is  not 
true,  it  is  an  error  on  the  safe  side,  and  is  the  only  one  practicable 
in  computing  stresses. 

For  complete  discussions  of  swing-bridges  in  all  their  conditions^ 
of  loa<ling  and  supporting,  see  Burr,  Dubois,  and  Johnson. 

GENERAL   REMARKS   ON  THE   SELECTION   OF   BRIDGE   DESIGNS. 

995.  While  the  several  questions  of  first  cost,  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, comparative  durability  of  material  used,  and,  finally,  safety 
in  case  of  accident,  such  as  a  derailment  of  a  train,  are  of  great  im- 
portance, the  question  of  first  cost  is  to  a  great  extent  the  control- 
ling factor  in  selecting  any  particular  design — this  including  not 
only  cost  of  material  and  manufacture,  but  also  cost  and  safety  of 
transportation,  and  that  of  erection  as  determined  by  the  local  con- 
ditions at  the  site  of  the  bridge,  such  as  height  of  structure  above 
water  surface,  depth  of  water,  rapidity  of  current,  character  of  ma- 
terial of  the  bed  of  the  river,  etc. ;  these  latter  mainly  determining,, 
however,  the  general  design  as  a  choice  between  a  simple  trussed 
bridge  or  a  cantilever  bridge. 

The  following  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  principally  to  such 
questions  as  the  selection  of  through  or  deck  bridges  considered  as- 
a  whole,  involving  the  quantities  of  material  in  superstructure  and 
in  masonry  or  substructure,  the  selection  of  plate  or  trussed  gird- 
ers, and  in  the  latter  riveted  or  pin  connections. 

996.  Deck-bridges  are  usually  the  cheapest  in  first  cost,  owing 
mainlv  to  a  decrease  in  the  height  and  cost  of  the  masonry  or  othe- 
material  in  the  piers.  For  short  spans  there  may  be  some  saving  ( 
iron  and  steel  in  the  trusses,  as  these  may  be  placed  closer  togetlier 
than  in  through-spans  of  the  same  length,  thereby  reducing  the 
length  of  the  iron  floor-beams,  or  practically  dispensing  with  the  iroa 
iloor  system  by  supporting  the  cross-ties  directly  on  the  top  chords. 
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997.  When  the  totnl  length  of  bridge  is  great,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant question  to  determine  whether  a  few  long  spans  or  many 
short  spans  would  be  economicaL  This  question  merely  resolves 
itself  into  a  comparison  of  the  total  cost  of  a  number  of  short  spans 
and  many  piers,  or  that  of  long  spans  and  correspondingly  reduced 
number  of  piers. 

The  following  formula  gives  a  close  approximation  to  the  weight 
of  iron  in  a  single-track  pin-connected  span: 

W=ar  +  kl (578) 

W  =  total  weight  of  iron  in  the  span;  a,  a  constant  =  5;  i  = 
length  of  span ;  k,  a  quantity  varying  with  the  assumed  live  load, 
and  constant  for  any  particular  live  load;  al^,  taken  together,  rep- 
resents the  weight  of  the  trusses,  and  kl  the  weight  of  the  floor  sys- 
tem. Both  a  and  k  really  should  vary  with  the  live  load,  but  it  is 
usual  to  make  a  =  5  and  k  =  350.  The  weight  per  linear  foot  of 
span  is 

w  =  ^=bl  +  350 (5T9) 

This  does  not  include  cross-ties,  rails,  guard-rails,  etc.,  which 
for  the  two  trusses  is  taken  at  400  pounds  per  foot  of  track.  For 
any  given  span  the  total  weight  of  iron  can  be  found  from  eq.  (578), 
the  cost  of  which  can  be  determined  by  allowing  from  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound. 

In  spanning  a  river  1^0  feet  wide  we  could  use,  say,  5  spans 
240  feet  each,  or  3  spans  400  feet  each.  In  the  first  case  there 
would  be  required  2  abutments  and  4  piers;  in  the  latter,  2  abut- 
ments and  2  piers.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the  first  case  W  = 
(5  X  (240)'  +  350  X  240)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  spans  (5). 

.-.   W  =  l,860,00iJ>  pounds; 
and  in  the  second 

r  =  (5  X  (400)'  +  350  X  400)  X  3  =  2,820,000  pounds; 

giving  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  shorter  spans  of  960,000  pounds 
At  5  cents  =  $48,000;  and  unless  the  cost  of  the  two  additional  piers 
is  greater  than  this  sum  the  shorter  spans  would  be  more  economi- 
cal. Formulae  have  been  given  to  make  this  comparison  by  a  single 
calculation.  These  are  based  on  a  constant  or  equal  cost  for  each 
of  the  piers,  which  would  rarely  be  even  approximately  true,  and 
the  results  of  such  computations  would  be  misleading.     With  sev* 
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€ral  bariogs  the  cost  of  foundations  and  masonry  can  be  calculated 
to  a  fair  degree  of  approximation^  and  with  but  little  labor,  by  re- 
ducing all  quantities  to  a  basis  of  cubic  yards,  and  the  iron  super- 
structure calculated  by  eq.  (578),  proper  comparisons  can  be  made. 
996-  Designs  for  Bridges. — (1)  Plate  girders  are  the  simplest 
in  design.  Defects  due  to  errors  in  calculating  stresses  and  in  faulty 
workmanship  are  to  a  great  extent  eliminated ;  they  require  little 
attention,  except  repainting,  after  erection,  and,  finally,  are  the 
cheapest  for  spans  under  60  feet. 

Weight  per  linear  foot  for  deck  girders,  w  =  9^  +  110;    )    /j^r-Qiv 
"      "         "      "   through  "       to  =  8il  +  300,  j    ^^^^*^ 

for  the  usual  floor  systems.  For  solid  iron  floors  of  any  of  tha 
usual  types,  trough-shaped  sections  built  of  plates  and  angles,  w  = 
10/  +  600. 

These  are  the  safest  and  most  rig!d  forms  of  floor  system,  but 
are  expensive.  The  troughs  are  filled  with  concrete,  usually  bitumi- 
nous, and  covered  with  ballast  of  broken  stone  or  gravel. 

(2)  Riveted  truss-bridges  are  cheaper  than  other  forms  for  spans 
not  exceeding  80  to  100  feet  in  length.  They  are  often  considered 
stiffer  and  safer  than  pin-connected  trusses.  The  secondary  stresses 
developed  cause  these  trusses  to  be  less  satisfactory  than  pin-con* 
nected  trusses.    These  are  built  up  of  plates  and  angles. 

\3)  Pin-connected  truss-bridges  are  usually  adopted  in  thi» 
country  for  spans  over  from  80  to  100  feet  in  length.  One  princi- 
pal advantage  is  the  freedom  from  secondary  stresses,  which  permits 
of  a  more  satisfactory  designing  and  proportioning  of  the  truss- 
members. 

The  single-intersection  truss  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  in 
pin-connected  truss-bridges.  The  iron  Pratt  truss,  with  tension 
diagonals  and  compression  verticals,  may  be  taken  as  the  standard 
truss  in  this  country.  It  is  simple  in  its  details,  and  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  type  for  short  spans,  tliough  some- 
what heavier  and  more  costly  than  the  Warren  truss.  But  for  long 
spans,  as  modified  in  the  Petit  truss,  it  is  lighter  and  less  costly. 

The  Warren  or  triangular  truss  requires  less  material  in  its  con- 
struction than  the  Pratt  truss.  It  is  often  used  for  short  spans, 
especially  for  deck  spans.  An  objection  often  raised  to  the  Warren 
truss  is  on  account  of  the  continual  reversal  of  stresses  in  some  of 
the  web  members.  The  floor-beams  have  to  be  suspended  from  the 
chord-pins,  or  special  verticals  have  to  be  introduced  at  each  panel 
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point  in  order  to  make  a  rigid  riveted  connection  for  the  floor- 
beams.  The  latter  method  increases  the  cost;  the  former  is  yery 
objectionable.  There  are  no  adjustable  membei-s  in  the  truss.  For 
this  reason  it  is  sometimes  used;  it  is  rarely  used  for  long  spans. 
The  Petit  truss  seems  to  be  the  one  more  commonly  used  for  long 
spans. 

The  Whipple  truss  consists  of  two  simple  Pratt  trusses  com- 
bined. It  is  often  called  a  double-intersection  Pratt  truss.  The 
stresses  are  determined  by  assuming  two  independent  trusses  or 
systems,  and  combining  the  resultant  stresses  in  the  chords  which 
are  common  to  both  systems.  For  railway  bridges  this  type  of  truss 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  and  the  Baltimore  or  Petit 
truss  is  now  preferred.  The  ambiguities  and  uncertainty  of  com- 
putations of  stresses  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  the  double-inter- 
section systems  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  other  types  men- 
tioned. These  ambiguities  e^ist  to  a  great  extent  when,  as  for  long 
«pans,  economy  requires  the  curved  or  inclined  chord. 

LATERAL  TRUSSES  FOR  WIND   PRESSURE. 

999.  Lateral  pressure  upon  bridge  or  roof  trusses,  commonly 
called  wind  pressure,  is  resisted  by  means  of  systems  of  braces  con- 
necting the  chords,  these  forming  two  horizontal  trusses.  In  roofs 
which  are  composed  of  a  number  of  parallel  trusses,  two  pairs,  one  at 
each  end,  are  thus  connected  to  resist  wind  pressure.  The  remain- 
ing and  intermediate  trusses  are  simply  braced  to  resist  buckling. 

The  lateral  systems  may  be  of  the  same  design  or  type  as  the 
vertical  trusses,  such  as  the  Pratt,  Howe,  or  Warren  truss.  As 
provision  must  be  made  to  resist  the  wind  pressure  from  either 
direction,  both  sets  of  diagonals  will  be  required.  The  floor-beams 
are  used  for  the  transverse  members  of  the  lower  lateral  system  in 
through-bridges,  and  for  the  upper  lateral  system  in  deck-bridges. 

1000.  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Pressure. — Several  differ- 
ent assumptions  are  made  as  to  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the 
pressure.  For  railway  bridges  from  30  to  60  pounds  per  square 
ioot  is  assumed  for  the  unloaded  bridge,  the  surface  being  that 
actually  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind.  This  is  usually  taken 
&s  the  area  of  the  vertical  projection  of  the  floor  system  plus  twice 
the  vertical  projection  of  one  truss,  and  about  30  pounds  upon 
bridge  and  train  surface,  that  portion  on  the  train  surface 
being  treated  as  a  moving  load.    A  more  exact  and  definite  dis- 
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tribution  is  to  assume  a  uniform  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  lineal 
foot  on  the  unloaded  chord,  and  450  pounds  per  lineal  foot  on  the 
loaded  chord,  of  which  300  pounds  are  considered  to  be  a  moving 
load.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  find  the  panel-point  concentra- 
tions, and  find  the  chord  and  web  stress,  as  already  fully  explained 
for  a  vertical  truss  loaded  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  unloaded  chords  the  pressure  may  be  divided  equally 
between  panel  points  on  the  windward  and  leeward  sides,  but  on 
the  loaded  chords  the  pressure  is  taken  as  concentrated  at  the 
windward  panel  points.  The  chords  of  the  bridge  being  chords 
for  both  vertical  and  lateral  trusses,  the  stresses  must  be  combined 
to  obtain  the  ultimate  maximum  of  either  kind,  and  it  may  occur 
that  the  stress  in  windward  lower  chord  may  be  reversed.  Where 
a  reversal  of  the  stress  takes  place  the  stringers  are  assumed  to  pro- 
Tide  the  requisite  resistance  to  buckling,  except  in  the  end  panels. 
These  must  then  be  counterbraced  in  order  to  resist  either  a  com- 
pressive or  tensile  stress. 

The  pressure  upon  the  upper  lateral  trusses  are  carried  by  them 
to  the  tops  of  the  end  posts  of  the  bridge,  and,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  bracing  between  end  posts  of  the  two  trusses,  over  a  pier  or 
abutment,  the  pressure  is  transferred  to  the  bottom  of  the  posts 
or  the  top  of  the  pier.  This  system  of  bracing  is  known  as  the 
portal  or  portal  bracing. 

Portal  Bracing, — A  common  form  of  portal  bi*acing  is  shown 
in  Fig.  372  (e).     AF  and  BE  being  the  end  posts,  the  plane  of 


m 


EBAF  may  be  either  vertical  or  inclined.  Let  a  =  length  AF  of 
end  post,  d  =  depth  of  portal  bracing  from  A  to  D.  Assuming 
the  wind  to  be  from  the  right,  one  half  of  the  pressure  on  the  inter- 
mediate panels  is  transferred  by  the  lateral  truss  to  the  point  A ; 
caU  this  R,    In  addition  about  one  half  of  a  full  panel  weight 


w 


is  concentrated  at  each  of  the  points  A  and  B\  call  this  ^, 
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there  is  acting  at  -4  a  pressure  =  if  +  -•  and  at  B  =  -.    Thes^ 

external  forces  are  balanced  by  the  unknown  external  forces  acting^ 
in  the  plane  of  the  portal  at  the  lower  extremities  of  the  end  posts. 
These  may  be  taken  as  the  horizontal  and  vertical  forces  ff^,  H^^ 

2H=0  gives  if.  +  if,  -  (i?  +  1  + 1)  =  0, 

H,  +  H,  =  R  +  w;  \' 

i' F  =  0  gives  V,=  —V,;  J 

and  taking  moments  about  E  or  F, 

r,b  =  (i?  +  w)a;    .-.   r.  =  -  r,  =  iB  +  to) J.  .    (581) 
Assaming  H^  =  H^,  then 

^.  =  ^.  =  ^. (581i) 

Assuming  a  section  qq'  cutting  the  portal  bracing,  taking  cen- 
tre of  moments  at  Z>,  and  noting  that  with  tension  diagonals 
A  C  will  not  be  in  action  with  wind  from  the  right,  only  three  act- 
ing members  being  intersected,  namely,  AB,  BD,  and  CD,  the 
only  acting  moment  about  D  is  the  stress  in  AB,     The  external 

forces  acting  on  the  portion  to  the  right  of  g'^'  are  ^  +  -,  if, ,  and 

r,.     Moment  of  F,  =  0.     Hence 

2M  =  compression  in  AB  x  rf  —  (/?  +  -^d  —  HJl^a  —  d)  =  0; 

Compression  in  AB  = -z .  .    (582) 

w 
Whether  B  -j-  -  will  be  found  at  J  or  ^  depends  upon  the 

type  of  lateral  bracing  used.  With  tension  diagonals,  as  in  the  Pratt 
truss,  tlie  condition  assumed  above  is  right;  but  with  compres- 
sion diagonals,  as  in  Howe  truss,  the  compression  AB  would  be  less 
than  that  given  above  by  R,  as  can  be  readily  shown  by  snbsti- 

tilting  -d  for  \R  +  -\d  in  the  above  equation. 

Taking  moments  now  about  B,  we  find 

2M  =  compression  in  CD  X  d  —  Hfi  +  Vfi  —  0; 

n              •      •     i^j^       VJb  —  Hji      {R-\-w)a        ,.^,. 
Compression  m  CD  z=  -^ —  — 1_  =  i ^t-^.  •    (^^3) 
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The  only  vertical  force  to  the  right  of  qq'  is  F,.  This,  then,  is 
the  shear  at  that  section.    Hence 

Tension  in  BD  =  F,  sec  a  =  (if  +  w)j  sec  a.   .     (584) 

The  force  F,  produces  a  uniform  compression  in  the  post  BE, 
and  the  force  \\  acting  downwards  reduces  the  compression  in  the 
post  AF  from  the  dead  and  live  loads  on  the  bridge — only  as  far 
up  as  the  point  i>,  however,  but  not  from  D  to  A, 

The  horizontal  forces  //,  and  H^  produce  a  bending  stress  upon 
the  posts  AF  and  EB  as  far  up  as  the  points  D  and  C,  where  it 
becomes  a  maximum,  and 

^HM-cl)  =  ?^(a-d).      .     .    .     (585) 

The  effect  of  this  moment  is  to  increase  the  compressive  stress 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  leeward  post  EB,  As  this  post  is  also  under 
compression  from  dead  and  live  loads  and  also  from  the  force  F, , 
the  maximum  compression  is  the  suni  of  the  three,  and  it  should 
be  designed  to  resist  this  combined  stress.  The  other  post  is 
relieved  by  the  tensile  stress  caused  by  F,.  But  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  left  this  post  -4jPwill  have  to  resist  the  combined 
stress.  Therefore  both  posts  should  be  designed  to  resist  the  same 
maximum  compression.  Similarly,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
left  BD  is  not  in  action,  but  J  (7  will  have  a  tensile  stress  equal  to 
that  found  for  BD. 

With  inclined  end  posts  the  forces,  represented  by  F,  and  F,  in 
the  preceding  case  and  acting  vertically,  must  be  decomposed  in  two 
components.  If  a  is  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  vertical,  then 
for  F,  in  the  foregoing  equations  we  must  substitute  F,  cos  a. 
The  horizontal  component  F,  sin  a  acts  directly  on  the  lower 
chords,  and  increases  the  tension  already  existing;  whereas  F,  cos  a 
acts  inwards,  tending  to  produce  compression  in  the  lower  or  wind- 
ward  chord,  and  in  any  event  reducing  the  tension  stress  already 
existing.  A  reversal  of  stress  often  occurs  in  the  end  panels  of 
the  windward  chord.  These  horizontal  components  are  uniform 
throughout  the  length  of  the  bridge. 

In  small  bridges,  owing  to  the  want  of  head-room,  simple  knee- 
braces  are  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  372  {k). 

Portals  with  Fixed  End  Posts, — In  the  preceding  discussion 
the  end  posts  have  been  considered  incapable  of  resisting  bending 
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moments  at  their  lower  extremities  E  and  F,  and  maximum  bend- 
ing moments  and  stresses  in  posts  and  portal  have  been  found  as  if 
the  lower  segment  of  the  post  from  F  to  D  were  a  cantilever  beam. 
If,  however,  the  ends  F  and  D  are  so  anchored  as  to  ^x  these 
points  in  position,  the  effect  is  to  reduce  greatly  the  bending 
moments  and  stresses;  and  q%  the  upper  ends  may  be  taken  as  also 
^xed,  the  reactions  H  and  V  may  be  considered  as  applied  at  points 
hall- way  between  E  and  C  ox  F  and  D.  At  these  points  the 
moments  are  zero,  and  at  D  and  G  only  one  half  as  much  as  before 
determined,  as  the  lever-arm  is  changed  from  a  —  (/  to  \{a  —  d). 

Sway 'bracing. — In  deck-bridges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3T2  (^), 
sway-bracing  is  placed  at  each  panel  point.  And  in  through- 
bridges,  when  the  depth  of  the  trusses  is  over  about  25  feet,  this 
bracing  is  sometimes  designed  to  carry  the  wind  pressure  from  one 
chord  to  the  other  at  each  panel  point,  in  which  case  but  one  lat- 
eral system  is  required.  This  bracing  is  similar  to  the  portal  bracing 
shown  in  Fig.  372  {e) ;  the  external  lateral  force  is  the  wind  press- 
ure on  one  panel,  the  portal  and  all  intermediate  sway-bracing  being 
subjected  to  the  same  loads;  the  resulting  vertical  reactions  act 
as  loads,  upward  or  downward  as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  main 
trusses. 

In  addition  to  transferring  one  half  the  wind  pressure,  sway- 
bracing  prevents  lateral  vibration  and  swaying  of  the  vertical 
trusses,  stiffens  the  long  columns,  and  is  of  advantage  in  the  erec- 
tion. 

In  deck-bridges  and  deep  through-bridges  the  sway-bracing 
maintains  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  cross-section. 

In  deck-bridges  the  portal  bracing  is  as  shown  in  Fig.  372  (g). 
The  stresses  in  AB  and  FB  and  EF,  and  the  direct  stress  in  BE, 
are  found  as  already  explained.  There  is  no  bending  moment  in 
any  member,  nor  is  there  any  tension  in  AF, 

EXPANSION-BEARINGS  FOR  BRIDGE  SUPERSTRUCTURES. 

1001.  When  a  structure  rests  on  practically  rigid  supports,  some 
provisions  for  its  change  in  length  arising  from  changes  in  tem- 
perature must  be  made.  The  three  devices  for  permitting  the  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  bridge  trusses  are  (1)  sliding-plates,  (2) 
Tockers,  and  (3)  rollers 

The  first  is  the  simplest,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  metal  plate 
planed  to  a  smooth  surface  and  set  on  top  of  the  masonry  pier,  and 
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a  similar  smooth  surface  connected  to  the  bottom  of  the  end  post, 
bearing  and  sliding  upon  the  first  plate.  If  these  surfaces  can  be 
kept  lubricated  the  arrangement  acts  fairly  well.  It,  is  still  em- 
ployed under  riveted  structures  of  moderate  length,  though  but 
little  used  for  loijg  spans. 

The  rocker  consists  simply  of  a  section  of  a  wheel,  the  weight 
resting  on  the  axle  and  the  wheel  rolling  on  its  circumference. 
The  great  weight  and  consequent  friction  on  the  axle  cause  more 
or  less  sliding,  which  works  the  bearing  gradually  to  one  edge  of 
the  section,  until  finally  the  rocker  falls  over.  This  device  is  now 
rarely  employed. 

Boilers  have  always  been  the  favorite  device.  The  top  bearing 
rolls  on  the  rollers  and  the  rollers  roll  on  the  bottom  bearing. 
Friction  is  or  can  be  practically  eliminated.  There  are  no  sliding 
surfaces. 

The  sole  problem,  then,  is  to  devise  a  form  of  rollers  which  will 
always  roll.  The  function  which  an  expansion-joint  has  to  perform 
is  to  transfer  the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  whose  length  changes, 
to  a  fixed  substructure,  without  exerting  on  that  substructure  any 
other  than  a  purely  vertical  strain.  Horizontal  strains,  whether 
arising  from  changes  in  dimensions,  or  irregularities  of  bearings, 
should  be  entirely  eliminated. 

Formerly  a  nest  of  small  rollers  rested  on  a  flat  cast-iron  plate, 
and  the  planed  end  of  the  post,  usually  of  cast  iron,  rested  on  the 
rollers.  In  this  arrangement  it  was  difficult  if  not  impracticable  to 
preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  rollers,  and  some  of  the  rollers  would 
Tje  greatly  overloaded.  This  design  has  been  abandoned,  the  more 
common  practice  being  to  transfer  the  load  through  bolsters  to  the 
rollers.  The  end  posts  of  the  bridge,  bearing  on  pins  which  are  sup- 
ported on  the  bolsters,  are  free  to  rock.  Formerly  both  cast-iron 
plates  and  cast-iron  rollers  were  used,  the  rollers  being  completely 
enclosed  between  the  plates.  In  this  arrangement  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  the  rollers  clean.  An  improvement  on  this  design  consisted 
in  cutting  a  series  of  parallel  grooves  or  dust-traps  in  the  bottom 
-cast-iron  plate,  which  permitted  of  cleaning  the  rollers.  The  later 
practice  has  been  to  use  for  the  bottom  or  wall  plate  a  thin  wrought- 
iron  plate,  planed  on  its  upper  surface,  and  stiffened  by  two  angle- 
irons,  which  also  acted  as  guides  for  the  rollers.  The  top  plate, 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  bolster,  was  also  fitted  with  angle- 
irons.  This  arrangement  completely  enclosed  the  rollers,  and  pre- 
vented proper  cleaning.    The  rollers  were  seldom  over  3  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  the  collection  of  a  little  dirt  around  them  caused 
considerable  friction,  and  in  addition  the  thin  bottom  plate,  when 
not  well  bedded  on  the  masonry,  would  be  indented,  locking  the 
rollers.  It  was  likewise  difScult  to  maintain  the  nest  of  rollers  m 
a  rectangular  form. 

The  remedy  for  the  above  defects  is  to  use  a  thicker  and  stiffer 
wall-plate,  and  to  increase  the  diameter  of  the  rollers.  The  use  of 
large  rollers  naturally  led  to  the  adoption  of  segmental  rollers;  that 
is,  the  rollers  are  planed  off  on  the  sides,  having  therefore  two  plan& 
or  flat  sides  and  curved  surfaces  top  and  bottom.  The  rollers  could 
thereby  be  placed  closer  together  on  centres.  The  main  objection 
to  these  rollers  arises  from  the  danger  of  tipping  over  if  moved 
farther  than  intended.  This  has  happened,  and  in  later  designs 
provisions  have  been  made  to  prevent  it. 

A  still  later  development  is  to  support  the  bottom  bearing-plata 
on  a  thick  wall-plate  of  cast-iron — the  bearing-plates  and  rollers 
made  of  steel.  These  plates  had  ribs  or  guides  fitting  into  grooves 
in  the  rollers.  These  cast-iron  wall-plates  have  been  cast  with  ribs,, 
forming  a  series  of  rectangular  pockets,  which  were  filled  with 
cement  mortar. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison  has  designed  and  patented  many  devices 
for  meeting  the  objections  above  mentioned  to  the  use  of  the  small 
rollers  between  two  plates,  the  first  of  which  substitutes  for  the  bot- 
tom plate  upon  which  the  rollers  rest  a  series  of  T  rails  riveted  to  a 
tliin  plate;  the  flanges  of  these  rails  are  planed  off  to  bevelled  sur- 
faces which  overlap,  bringing  the  heads  close  together.  This  com- 
posite plate  rests  on  a  large  wall-plate  casting.  The  rails  were- 
planed  off  on  top.  The  middle  rail  projected  above  the  others^ 
forming  a  guide-rib  for  the  uollers  .The  dust  drops  betweens  the 
rails,  and  can  be  removed  without  trouble. 

The  plate  above  forms  the  bottom  of  the  bolster  and  remains 
as  shown  in  Fig.  373,  in  its  general  construction,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  series  of  vertical  ribs  riveted  to  the  plate,  the  end  bearing- 
pi  u  resting  on  curved  grooves  cut  in  the  top  of  the  ribs. 

In  Fig.  373  are  shown  side  and  end  elevation  of  the  entire  bear- 
ing used  on  the  recently  constructed  bridge  over  the  Mississipjii 
Iliver  at  Memphis. 

The  central  span  of  this  bridge  is  621  feet  long,  from  the  ends 
of  which  project  cantilever  arms.  This  arrangement  is  similar 
to  the  design  shown  in  Fig.  366. 

Not  considering  a  change  of  length  due  to  strains,  provision 
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liad  to  be  made  for  a  change  of  length  of  about  8  inches,  due  to 
•changes  in  temperature.  The  dead  weight  carried  to  each  bearing 
is  2,454,000  pounds,  and  total  due  to  dead  and  live  loads  4,036,000 
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pounds.  An  expansion-bearing  was  required  for  a  possible  move* 
ment  of  10  inches  and  a  weight  of  2000  tons,  which  should  roll  freely. 
It  is  perhaps  the  largest  expansion-bearing  ever  built.  Large  seg- 
mental rollers,  15  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  forged  steel,  were 
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used.  Tb»  sides  were  planed  out  hollow.  The  rollers  were  placed 
6  inches  between  centres,  and  would  shut  into  each  other,  after 
the  European  practice.  The  entire  arrangement  is  shown  in  the 
figures.  The  wall-plate  casting  is  10  feet  square.  The  rail-plate 
on  the  casting  consists  of  30  rails.  A  4-inch  steel  plate  in  the 
centre  acts  as  a  guide-rib.  There  are  30  rollers,  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter, resting  on  the  rail-plates.  The  bolster  resting  on  the  rollers 
was  built  up  of  steel  plates  and  I  beams,  with  a  central  guide-rib 
for  the  rollers.  Over  this  is  a  large  steel  casting,  which  carries  the 
14-inch  pin  on  which  the  entire  weight  of  the  superstructure  is 
thrown.  Steel  lock-plates  for  the  rollers  are  also  provided  as  a  pre- 
caution against  a  too  great  movement  of  the  rollers. 

An  improvement  on  this  construction  has  been  made  and  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Morison.  This  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  374.  The 
main  change  consists  in  the  use  of  what  is  termed  a  rocker-plate  for 
the  pin-connection  between  the  bolster  and  the  truss.  The  pin- 
connection  provided  only  for  rocking  in  one  direction,  which  might 
result  in  making  very  unequal  bearings,  owing  to  a  want  of  paral- 
lelism between  the  pin  and  the  rollers  caused  by  irregularities  in 
workmanship  or  other  disturbing  causes.  This  is  clearly  seen  in 
the  drawings,  Fig.  374.  The  plate  bearing  on  the  rollers  is  a 
steel  casting,  with  a  turned  socket  in  the  centre  and  at  the  top; 
above  this  another  steel  casting,  with  a  turned  socket  below,  its  axis 
at  right  angles  to  that  in  the  lower  casting.  Between  the  two  and 
fitting  into  these  sockets  is  the  rocker-plate,  which  is  a  polished 
steel  plate  with  an  upper  and  lower  cylindrical  surface,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  This  bearing  is  placed  below  the  chord  line 
of  the  truss  and  entirely  independent  of  any  pin-connections  in  the 
truss.  The  upper  casting  is  therefore  free  to  rock  in  any  direction 
without  disturbing  the  lower  casting,  which  rests  upon  the  rollers. 

The  same  arrangements  below  the  rail-plates  are  provided  as  in 
Fig.  373.     These  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  374. 

The  rollers  are  made  12  inches  in  diameter  and  placed  6  inches 
from  centres.  These  dimensions  are  kept  constant  for  all  condi- 
tions. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sides  of  these  rollers  are  plane 
surfaces  near  the  top  and  bottom,  and  only  hollowed  near  the 
centre  of  the  depth.  The  rollers  will  not,  therefore,  shut  into  each 
other,  but  will  strike  before  turning  over.  The  space  between  can 
still  be  cleaned  with  a  brush.  The  details  of  construction  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  drawings.  The  bolster  or  the  bottom  chord  is 
placed  on  the  top  plate,  to  which  it  is  bolted  rigidly.    "A  rocking 
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motion  is  possible  in  any  cMrection,  and  the  bearing  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  distribute  the  weight,  not  only  uniformly  oyer  the 
seyeral  rollers,  but  uniformly  over  the  length  of  etfch  roller.  The 
number  of  rollers  may  vary  from  3  to  12 ;  length  in  inches,  from  6  to 
24;  total  bearing  in  inches^  from  45  to  720;  safe  load^  at  3000  pounds 
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Figs.  374. 

One  bracket  Is  removed.  Expansion  join tss  G  and  D  are  always  on  same 
straight  line,  although  distance  between  ^and  D  varies.  Hence  D  is  always 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  EG  is  the  diameter.  EF  =  GF 
=  DF,    Angle  EDG  is  always  90*.     Since  GD  is  vertical,  ED  is  horizontal. 

per  linear  inch,  from  135,000  to  2,160,000  pounds;  width  of  rocker- 
plate,  from  4  to  14  inches;  depth  of  lower  casting,  from  3  to  14 
inches. 

The  American  practice  has  been  to  make  the  permissible  weight 
per  linear  inch  of  the  roller  in  pounds  equal  to  500  V5,  d  being  the 
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diameter  of  the  roller,  "  This  rule  is  incorrect  in  principle  and 
vicious  in  its  results,"  as  it  encourages  the  use  of  small  instead  of 
large  rollers,  a  12-inch  roller  being  allowed  to  carry  only  twice  the 
load  that  would  be  put  on  a  3-inch  roller,  Mr,  Morrison  accepts 
500  Vd  as  correct  for  a  4-inch  roller,  i.e.,  1000  pounds  per  linear 
inch,  and  afterwards  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  viz.,  250  pounds 
for  a  1-inch  roller  and  3000  pounds  for  a  12-inch  roller.  The  above 
weights  are  calculated  on  this  basis.  (See  Engineering  Record^ 
l)ec.  9,  1893.) 

An  ingenious  device  is  shown  for  supporting  the  end  of  a  long 
line  of  stringers  on  a  floor-beam,  and  allowing  at  the  same  time  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction,  which  in  this  case  was  as  much  as 
8  inches.  In  Figs.  374  {a)  and  (ft),  figure  (a)  is  an  end  view  pro- 
jected on  the  floor-beam,  and  figure  (b)  is  a  side  view  showing  the 
connections.  The  full  lines  EFDFG  show  the  position  of  the 
link-expansion  members  when  in  one  position  and  the  dotted  lines 
when  in  another.  By  this  arrangement  the  points  G  and  D  are 
always  on  the  same  straight  line,  as  indicated  in  diagram  (c),  and 
the  straight  line  joining  E  and  D  is  horizontal. 

The  drawings  show  clearly  the  construction. 

ECONOMICAL  DEPTH   FOR  TRUSSES. 

1002.  The  proper  and  economical  depth  of  beams  and  trusses,  so 
far  as  its  theoretical  determination  is  concerned,  can  be  readily  cal- 
culated, as  it  corresponds  with  that  which  gives  the  least  quantity  of 
material  for  the  same  degree  of  strength.  As  the  depth  increases, 
the  smaller  is  the  stress  in  the  flanges  or  chords,  while  the  sbear 
remains  the  same  for  the  same  length  of  span  and  load,  the  web 
members  are  theoretically  the  same;  but  practically  a  limit  is  soon 
reached,  as  the  increased  length  of  web  members  would  require 
increased  areas  of  cross-section  or  increasing  material  to  give  proper 
stiffness,  and  various  elements  of  a  practical  nature  forbid  excessive 
depths,  and  economy  of  material  does  not  always  mean  economy  of 
manufa\5ture,  construction,  and  erection.  The  general  practice  is  to 
use  a  depth  equal  to  from  one  fifth  to  one  tenth  of  the  span,  with 
a  fair  average  in  trusses  of  long  spans  of  from  one  seventh  to  one 
eighth  of  the  span. 

It  is  doubtless  a  great  mistake  to  determine  the  dimensions  of 
parts  and  consequently  weight  of  bridges  by  the  use  of  a  too  small 
rolling  load,  as  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to  increase  of  the 
weights  of  engines — ^far  beyond  that  for  which  the  large  majority 
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of  bridges  have  been  constructed;  whereas  but  a  small  per  cent 
increase  in  weight  of  structure  would  have  provided  for  a  much 
heavier  load,  as  it  has  been  established  that  for  short  spans  an 
increase  of  rolling  load  to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent  only  re- 
<)uires  about  3  per  cent  increase  in  weight,  and  only  8  per  cent  for 
spans  up  to  100  feet  in  length;  and  these  ^ditional  weights  do  not 
imply  an  equal  increase  in  cost.  From  spans  of  100  to  200  feet, 
the  increased  weight  for  the  ordinary  heavy-type  locomotive,  known 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Specifications,  the  equivalent  uniform 
load  being  about  3000  pounds  per  linear  foot,  to  the  Decapod  rolling 
load  followed  by  a  uniform  rolling  load  of  3600  pounds  per  linear 
foot,  varies  in  increase  of  weight  from  8.1  to  13.2  per  cent,  whereas 
the  average  increase  in  cost  will  be  only  about  two  thirds  of  this 
percentage,  or  increase  in  cost  from  5.4  to  8.8  per  cent.  In  short 
spans,  not  over  100  feet,  an  increase  of  depth  of  girders  from  i  to 
1  foot  does  not  increase  the  weight  more  than  about  1  per  cent; 
and  for  spans  180  feet  an  increase  of  depth  from  26  to  28  feet 
does  not  increase  the  weight  over  2  per  cent,  this  depth  being  from 
1/6|  to  1/7  of  the  span;  a  span  of  520  feet  steel,  an  increase  in 
depth  from  50  to  58  feet  only  increased  the  weight  3  per  cent,  the 
depth  being  from  1/10.4  to  1/9  of  the  span. 

The  weight  of  a  drawbridge,  including  turn-table,  wheels,  and 
hand-turning  machinery,  will  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  a  fixed 
span  of  the  same  total  length  to  carry  the  same  live  load. 

The  evident  conclusion  from  the  above  is  that  a  good  depth, 
while  not  adding  materially  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  or  cost  of  the 
same,  has  many  advantages,  and  that,  all  things  considered,  there  is 
neither  wisdom  nor  economy  in  still  specifying  rolling  loads  to  be 
used  in  calculating  stresses  on  bridges  far  below  actual  heavy  loads 
now  in  use  on  some  roads.  As  the  increased  cost  is  but  a  small  per 
cent,  many  advantages  are  gained,  greater  confidence  would  exist  in 
the  actual  safety  and  permanence  of  the  structure,  and,  in  addition, 
future  contingencies  would  be  amply  provided  for.  We  should  at 
least  not  be  far  behind  the  heaviest  loads  now  used. 

ECONOMICAL  LENGTH   OF   SPAN. 

1003.  Many  questions  have  to  be  considered  and  settled  before 
the  actual  question  as  to  what  is  an  economical  length  of  spans 
of  any  particular  bridge  structure.  These  mainly  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  location  and  site,  which  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  vol- 
ume by  the  writer,  on  Foundations  and  Substructures. 
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Haying  then  selected  the  type  of  bridge — snspeusion,  cantUeyer,. 
Linville  or  Whipple,  Pratt  or  Howe  truss;  and  the  kind  of  material 
to  be  used — steel,  iron,  or  wood ;  type  of  moving  load,  etc.,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  depth  from  the 
water  surface  to  the  rock  or  other  firm  material  which  is  to  form  the 
foundation-bed  is  necessary  and  valuable  for  many  reasons.  Also,, 
information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  floods,  whether  liable  to 
great  gorging  of  ice  or  drift,  clear  height  above  high  water  required 
by  law  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  as  well  as  the  number,  length,, 
and  position  of  channel  spans ;  whether  some  of  the  spans  can  be 
deck-bridges  or  all  are  required  to  be  through-bridges.  The  latter 
is  now  required  under  the  law  governing  bridge  structures  over 
navigable  streams.  Often  a  special  act  of  Congress  is  necessary 
allowing  the  construction  on  any  special  terms  or  conditions  the^ 
particular  case  may  seem  to  require.  •  All  of  these  considerations^ 
and  conditions  so  far  modify  any  general  formulae  or  equation  that 
nothing  seems  to  be  left  but  to  make  a  series  of  approximate  esti- 
mates of  actual  resulting  cost.  There  need  not  be  many  such  trial 
calculations,  as  certain  general  considerations  enable  us  to  arrive 
approximately  at  the  proper  relation  between  cost  of  superstructure 
on  the  one  hand,  and  substructure  and  foundations  on  the  other. 

As  a  general  statement  it  may  be  said  that  where  the  foundations 
are  not  costly  and  substructures  of  no  very  great  height,  economy 
points  to  a  large  number  of  piers  or  supports  and  short  spans.  On 
the  contrary,  where  cost  of  foundations  is  large,  or  great  beiglit 
of  piers  is  required  above  water  surface,  economy  requires  few  piere 
and  long  spans.  Again,  these  questions  are  greatly  modified  by 
actual  and  relative  cost  of  material  and  erection  of  superstructure, 
and  that  of  the  cost  and  construction  of  substructure  and  founda- 
tions, which  are  ever-varying  quantities. 

Some  engineers  act  upon  the  assumption  that  the  economical 
span  is  that  which  will  cost  as  much  as  one  pier,  which,  again,  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  a  span  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  span — neither  of  which  assumptions  is  accurate  or  correct. 

In  the  Engineering  News  of  Dec.  14th,  1889,  the  following  ex- 
pression occurs: 

J)  being  the  cost  of  one  pier,  and  the  conclusion  being  that  the  cost 
of  bridge  is  least  when  the  cost  of  piers  equals  the  above  expression,, 
in  which  8  =  length  of  one  span  in  feet 
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Class  M. 

MoRul  Engine. 

Uniform  Train  Load, 

1880  lbs.  per  foot. 

a  =  2220 

Class  C. 

ConsoUdaUon  Bngrine. 

Uniform  Train  Load, 

8340  lbs.  per  foot. 

a  =  2180 

^  =  8.88 

d  =  8.1 
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Class  T. 

Typical  Consolidation  Engine.. 

Uniform  Train  Load, 

8000  lbs.  per  foot. 

a  =  2120 
b  =  2.89 

The  above  engine  weights,  or  their  equivalents,  have  already  beea 
given. 

The  writer  does  not  propose  to  criticise  or  judge  of  the  value  of 
such  formulae,  but  he  knows  that  as  a  practical  question  in  many 
cases  the  change  of  position  of  a  pier  of  only  a  few  feet  may  enor- 
mously increase  or  decrease  the  cost  of  the  foundation  and  ^ier, 
whereas  but  little  affecting  the  cost  of  a  span.  A  few  calculations 
based  upon  reliable  information  of  cost  of  materials,  cost  of  con- 
struction and  erection,  will  usually  be  a  more  reliable  guide. 

EXAMPLES  OP  LONG   AND  HEAVY   BRIDGES. 

1004.  Interstate  Bridge,  Omaha,  Nebraska. — The  swing-span 
of  this  structure  is  520  feet  long.  It  is  the  largest  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  heaviest  swing-span  in  the  world.  Its  weight  is  3,000,« 
000  pounds,  while  that  of  the  Harlem  River  Bridge  is  4,400,000- 
pounds,  their  respective  lengths  being  620  feet  and  389  feet.  The 
former  carries  two  tracks  for  railway  and  two  roadways;  the  latter  is- 
for  |-track  railway.  The  two  next  in  length  are  the  Thames  River, 
Conn.,  503  feet  for  2-track  railway;  and  the  Arthur  Kill,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  500  feet,  for  1-track  railway.  The  height  is  95  feet 
at  centre,  50  feet  at  first  hips,  and  25  feet  at  the  end  hips.  The 
two  trusses  are  30  feet  apart,  centre  to  centre.  The  webs  and  chords 
are  computed  for  a  live  load  assumed  at  9600  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  one  arm  loaded,  or  8000  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  both  arms 
loaded.  The  wind  pressure  is  taken  at  600  pounds  per  lineal  foot 
for  the  lower  lateral  system,  and  280  pounds  for  the  upper  lateral 
system. 

Tlie  dead  load  is  assumed  at  61t)0  pounds  per  lineal  foot.  The 
main  requirements  were  as  follows:  All  metal  medium  steel,  except 
for  adjustable  members,  which  are  of  wrought  iron ;  rivets  of  soft 
steel;  there  are  also  cast^teel  portions.  All  steel  manufactured  by 
the  open-hearth  process.  Rivet  steel  shall  have  tensile  strength  of 
57,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  elastic  limit  not  less  than  30,000 
pounds;  elongation  25  per  cent  in  8  inches,  and  a  reduction  of  area 
45  per  cent;  and  must  bend  double,  flat,  without  sign  of  fracture 
on  the  convex  side  of  the  bend. 
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The  medium  steel  shall  have  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  64,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  elastic  limit  at  least  one  half  of  the 
tensile  strength;  the  per  cent  of  elongation  1,200,000  pounds  di- 
Tided  by  the  unit  tensile  strength  in  pounds,  and  a  reduction  of 
area  of  2,400,000  pounds,  divided  by  the  same  quantity.  Some  of 
the  more  important  features  of  this  bridge  are  shown  in  Fig.  374 J. 
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HALF  PLAN  TOP  CHORD 

Fig.  374i.  * 

The  Vistula  River  Bridge  at  Fordan,  Germany,  is  notable  both 
on  account  of  its  great  length  and  the  extensive  use  of  basic  steel 
in  its  construction.  Its  length  is  4346  feet.  This  is  made  up  of 
five  river  spans  about  328  feet  each,  and  thirteen  land  spans  of  about 
203  feet  each.  Of  10,800  tons  of  metal  in  the  superstructure  over 
one  half  veas  produced  by  the  Thomas  basic  process,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  Martin  basic  process.  The  cost  was  about  $2,100,- 
000,  of  which  $500,000  went  for  foundations,  $250,000  for  masonry, 
$1,062,500  for  superstructure,  and  the  remainder  in  miscellaneous 
works. 

The  lengths  of  some  other  European  bridges  are:  Bridge  now 
nnder  construction  across  the  Danube,  known  as  the  Czernavoda 
Bridge,  12,628  feet  long;  the  Tay  Bridge,  Scotland,  10,496  feet; 
the  Forth  Bridge,  7852  feet;  the  Waal  Bridge  at  Moerdijk,  Hol- 
land, 4822  feet ;  the  Syzran  Bridge,  Eussia,  over  the  Volga,  4777  feet 
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ERECTION   OF  BRIDGES. 

A  not  unimportant^  laborious,  and  expensive  portion  of  bridge 
construction  concerns  the  proper  means  of  erecting  structures  in 
place.  The  cost  of  staging,  falsework,  and  machinery  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  determining  the  type  of  structure  to  be  used,  the^ 
material  of  which  it  is  to  be  built,  the  location  of  the  structure,  and 
and  the  time  and  labor  required,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  total  cost. 

The  term  falsework  is  applied  to  any  temporary  supports  used 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  structures  of  any  kind,  and  not 
included  in  the  general  1>erm  of  plant,  which  includes  derricks,, 
pile-drivers,  tackle,  boilers,  engines,  etc.,  and  machinery  and  toolft 
of  all  descriptions. 

The  temporary  nature  of  the  structure  required  is  an  unfortu- 
nate condition  that  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  enormous  loss  of 
property,  time,  and  labor,  and  of  fearful  loss  of  life  and  limb.  To 
avoid  unnecessary  expense  the  frailest  structures  are  often  con- 
structed. Care  is  not  taken  to  secure  a  firm  and  stable  foundation. 
Tlie  frames  erected  on  them  are  often  made  of  defective  material 
and  of  small  dimensions,  connected  and  jointed  in  a  loose  and  hap- 
hazard* manner.  Often  but  little  bracing  is  used;  or,  in  other 
words,  all  kinds  of  risks  are  taken,  for  the  reason  that  the  load  is 
considered  as  fixed,  and  the  falsework  is  of  a  temporary  character. 

The  two  recent  disasters,  resulting  unquestionably  from  weak 
and  poorly  constructed  falseworks,  with  their  appalling  loss  of  life, 
should  be  a  warning  to  engineers  and  contractors  not  to  take  any 
unnecessary  risks  in  designing  and  constructing  falseworks  for  the 
erection  of  the  gigantic  structures  built  at  the  present  time.  Space 
forbids  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Get  rid  of  the  idea  of  building  only  a  temporary  structure,  and 
the  principles  of  construction  will  be  the  same  for  falseworks  as 
for  more  permanent  structures. 

The  falseworks  required  in  the  construction  of  arches  and 
tunnels  have  been  fully  discussed  and  described  under  the  heads  of 
Centres  and  Tunnel  Linings.  Commonly  due  thought  and  care  is 
given  to  the  design  and  construction  of  these  structures,  as  this 
involves  not  only  the  questions  of  danger,  delay,  and  cost,  but  also 
one  of  absolute  necessity  in  executing  the  works  properly  or  at  all. 

The  following  remarks  will  therefore  only  apply  to  the  false- 
works required  in  the  erection  of  bridges. 

For  all  ordinary  structures,  especiaUy  when  at  no  great  height 
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of  roadway  or  length  of  span,  the  work  can  be  erected  from  staging 
«nd  by  the  use  of  derricks,  shears,  gin-poles,  and  the  like,  or  some 
inexpensive  framing,  such  as  framed  or  pile  trestles,  according  to 
-circumstances. 

The  gin-pole  is  capable  of  performing  a  great  deal  of  heayy  lift- 
ing, even  to  very  great  heights,  and  offers  many  conveniences  and 
advantages  when  properly  supported,  guyed,  and  carefully  handled, 
but  is  both  dangerous  and  risky  otherwise.  A  gin-pole  is  nothing 
but  a  single  stick  of  timber  bearing  on  a  broad,  solid  support  at  one 
end,  and  held  in  a  more  or  less  inclined  position  by  three  or  more 
guy  ropes  attached  to  its  upper  and  free  end.  These  guys  hold  the 
pole  in  place,  and  by  carefully  slackening  or  tightening  on  the  guys 
its  top  can  be  raised,  lowered,  or  swung  horizontally  through  rea- 
sonable distances  and  angles.  The  power  is  applied  by  steam  or 
hand  power  working  by  means  of  spools,  drums,  windlasses,  ropes, 
blocks,  and  other  useful  tackle.  It  is  simple,  inexpensive,  easily 
placed,  taken  down,  and  removed  to  some  other  place. 

For  the  erection  of  high  iron  viaducts  with  short  spans  between 
the  bents  of  iron  columns  a  great  many  devices  simple  but  crude 
in  design  are  used.  The  bents  themselves  can  be  connected  on  the 
ground  and  lifted  bodily  in  place  when  not  too  long  and  heary,  or 
can  be  built  in  place  story  by  story.  For  these  purposes  simple 
projecting  beams,  having  their  rear  ends  well  lashed  to  the  completed 
portion  of  the  trestle  and  rigged  with  the  usual  blocks,  ropes,  etc., 
or  the  gin-pole  or  shears  erected  on  the  completed  trestle,  can  be 
used.  Where  the  work  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the 
expense,  platforms  or  cars  can  be  run  on  the  completed  trestle  and 
lashed  down  to  it  when  in  use.  This  car  carries  the  poles,  beams, 
shears,  machinery,  etc. 

For  short  spans  the  girders  can  be  either  lifted  bodily  in  place 
or  moved  end  on  from  one  bent  to  the  next  in  front,  the  front 
end  being  held  up  when  necessary  by  any  of  the  means  above 
described.     Economy  will  usually  govern  the  method  to  be  adopted. 

Bridge  Spans, — Where  the  spans  are  not  very  long  and  heavy, 
or  very  high  above  the  water  surface,  it  is  usual  to  build  a  pile 
trestle  or  a  framed  trestle  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  river  directly, 
or  on  a  crib  or  pile  foundation,  depending  on  the  depth  of  water, 
rapidity  of  current,  and  character  and  depth  of  the  material  form- 
ing the  bed  of  the  stream.  Any  trestle  design  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose;  or  the  same  general  design  as  shown  in  Fig.  374^,  which 
is  intended  for  a  long  high  span,  may  be  used. 
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Upon  this  rests  directly  the  bottom-chord  members  and  such 
other  members  as  may  be  convenient  to  place  on  it.  To  support 
the  upper  chord  during  erection,  and  until  all  parts  are  connected 
up  so  that  the  bridge  becomes  self-supporting,  another  fixed  frame 
may  be  erected  on  the  trestle. 

This  frame  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  uprights,  caps,  and 
cross-pieces  placed  at  the  panel  points.  This  frame  should  be  well 
braced  both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  and  upon  these  frames 
the  top-chord  pieces  rest.  The  bottom  and  top  chords  are  then 
connected  by  the  web  membera,  thus  completing  the  trusses. 

The  top  lateral  bracing  and  so  much  of  the  bottom  lateral 
bracing  as  may  be  considered  necessary  are  also  connected  up.  The 
bridge  is  then  swung,  as  it  is  called,  by  removing  blocks,  wedges, 
etc.  Other  members,  including  floor-beams  and  stringers,  may  or 
may  not  be  placed  before  tearing  down  the  falsework. 

Long  and  High  Spans, — In  Fig.  374^  is  shown  a  vertical  eleva- 
tion of  one  of  the  bents  for  the  falsework  of  the  Louisville  and 
Jeffersonville  Bridge  across  the  Ohio  River.  This  falsework  was 
intended  to  support  a  span  550  feet  long,  whose  lower  chord  was 
about  100  feet  above  the  water  surface. 

Each  frame  bent  is  supported  on  eight  piles  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  arranged  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  These  bents 
^ere  placed  about  25  feet  intervals  centre  to  centre.  It  was  de- 
signed to  have  the  usual  X  braces  in  both  transverse  and  longitudi- 
nal directions,  also  horizontal  longitudinal  braces  from  end  to  end 
of  the  falsework.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  these 
braces  were  placed  when  the  entire  trestle  collapsed. 

Instead  of  the  fixed  frame  resting  on  the  trestle  for  the  support 
of  the  top  chord,  as  already  described,  a  movable  stinicture  called  a 
traveller,  as  shown  in  Pigs.  374J  {a)  and  {h\  is  commonly  used.' 
The  general  construction  of  this  traveller  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
drawings.  Figure  (a)  shows  a  side  elevation,  and  figure  (6)  a  verti- 
cal section  or  end  view. 

This  moves  along  on  wheels  carried  on  a  temporary  track,  and 
is  used  to  hold  the  members  of  panels  until  they  are  so  connected 
that  they  are  supported  by  other  portions  of  the  bridge  itself.  As 
shown,  the  clear  width  between  the  side  frames  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  trusses  of  the  bridge  from  out  to  out,  and  the  clear 
height  is  greater  than  that  of  the  highest  point  of  the  top  chord  of 
the  bridge.  The  traveller  can  be  moved  from  end  to  end  clear  of 
the  trusses. 
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The  members  are  lifted  and  suspended  by  tackle  attached  to  the 
top  frame  and  beams  of  the  traveller. 

This  entire  structure^  with  an  almost  completed  iron  and  steel 
span  550  feet  long,  collapsed  and  fell  into  the  river. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  such  disasters,  there  is  a  conflict  of  tea- 
timony  as  to  the  direct  cause  of  the  failure.  It  is  stated  on  one 
hand  that  the  upper  framework  of  the  trestle  was  not  braced  as 
designed,  especially  with  the  diagonal  and  longitudinal  braces. 
Consequently  the  bents  did  not  act  together  as  a  unit,  but  gave 
way  in  detail,  owing  to  the  overloading  and  careening  of  one  bent, 
the  bents  simply  falling  forward  or  folding  the  one  on  the  other. 
AVhile  admitting  a  want  of  complete  bracing,  the  bridge  company 
claims  that  the  falsework  was  sufficiently  braced  to  stand  any  ordi- 
nary pressure  from  wind,  current,  and  drift,  and  that  the  collapse 
was  due  to  the  unusual  pressure  caused  by  a  cyclone,  the  pressure 
from  which  careened  the  traveller,  which  acting  with  a  great  lever- 
age, brought  an  undue  load  on  one  side  of  the  falsework ;  and  as  a 
further  evideoce  of  this  they  cite  the  collapse  of  a  similar  and 
adjoining  span,  practically  completed,  and  swinging  clear  of  all 
falsework,  on  the  same  day. 

The  writer  does  not  undertake  to  decide  between  these  two 
statements,  as  the  exact  facts  and  conditions  will  probably  never 
be  known. 

This  accident  resulted  in  the  falling  of  some  4,000,000  (in  the 
two  spans)  pounds  of  iron  and  steel  beams,  columns,  rods,  etc.,  into 
the  river,  the  total  destruction  of  the  traveller  and  550  feet  of  false- 
work, the  killing  of  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  men  and  the  injur- 
ing of  as  many  more,  and  finally  a  delay  of  one  or  two  years  in  the 
completion  of  the  structure. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  to  the  writer  seems  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  disaster,  namely,  the  fonndation  bents,  comi>066d  of 
piles  all  driven  vertically,  and  having  an  unsupported  lengtl],  be- 
tween the  lowest  brace  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  of  some  32  feet  or 
more.  The  fact  that  such  structures  have  stood  and  served  their 
purposes  does  not  disprove  the  assertion;  for  all  such  bents  are  in 
a  precarious  condition,  and  if  from  any  cause  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  varies  from  the  vertical,  these  piles  will  spring  and  bend  to 
a  dangerous  extent;  and  if  there  is  any  tendency  for  the  bents  to 
careen  as  a  whole,  an  unsupported  length  of  30  feet  can  be  sprung 
irom  2  to  4  feet  from  the  vertical  with  no  great  effort,  and  in  thia 
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condition  they  are  not  capable  of  sustaining  any  great  load  or  press- 
ure acting  vertically. 

In  all  such  cases  the  outer  piles  of  a  bent  should  be  driven  on  a 
batter,  driving  additional  piles  for  this  purpose  if  necessary;  or  a 
strong  system  of  X  bracing  should  be  bolted  to  the  piles,  using 
divers  for  this  purpose  below  the  water  surface.  It  is,  however,  an 
easy  matter  to  do  this  without  divers,  bolting  the  lower  end  of  the 
brace  to  the  pile,  before  driving  it  its  full  depth,  at  such  a  point  as 
will  finally  be  at  or  near  the  bed  of  the  river,  lashing  its  upper  end 
loosely  to  the  pile,  and  finally  inclining  it  at  the  proper  angle,  and 
bolting  its  upper  end  to  the  adjacent  or  ultimate  pile  in  the  same 
bent.  This  can  also  be  done  in  longitudinal  planes,  bracing  the 
separate  bents  together  unless  the  bents  are  very  far  apart,  bents  25 
feet  apart  and  in  a  depth  of  water  of  25  feet  deep  only  requiring  a 
brace  35  feet  long.  These  could  readily  be  stiffened  by  a  trans- 
verse brace  resting  at  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  braces,  running 
in  opposite  directions. 

Considering  that  in  two  recent  accidents  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  great  unsupported  lengths  of  piles  being  a  potent  factor  in  the 
collapse  of  the  falsework,  resulting  in  the  death  of  some  fifty  men 
and  the  crippling  of  as  many  more,  it  certainly  seems  that  no  such 
weak  and  defective  construction  should  be  allowed  merely  to  save  a 
little  expense. 

Frequently,  to  avoid  the  use  of  high  and  long  falseworks,  or 
where  the  construction  of  falsework  is  very  difficult  and  costly,  or 
impracticable,  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  to  adopt  the  cantilever 
type  of  bridge  instead  of  the  ordinary  trusses. 

COMBINED  DIRECT  AND  BENDING  STRESSES. 

1006.  Any  tension  or  compression  member  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  in  addition  to  the  direct  stress,  is  subjected  to  a 
transverse  strain  due  to  the  bending  action  of  its  own  weight.  This 
condition  always  exists  in  the  panels  of  the  top  and  bottom  chords 
of  bridges.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  load  is  transferred  direct  to 
the  chord  at  points  between  the  joints,  this  bending  action  may  be 
very  large;  or  if  the  direct-acting  stress  be  placed  towards  one  side 
of  the  axis  of  member,  or  acts  on  an  already  bent  member,  there  will 
result  a  bending  moment  equal  to  the  product  of  the  load  or  direct 
stress  by  the  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  and  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  the  member. 
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It  is  to  avoid  this  bending  action  that  joints  are  designed  to 
"bring  the  centre-of -gravity  lines  of  all  members  to  a  common  point, 
thereby  avoiding  secondary  stresses  from  bending. 

Taking,  then,  a  panel  length  of  the  loaded  chord  subjected  to 
the  bending  action  of  loads  transferred  to  it  at  several  points  by 
floor-beams  or  cross-ties  and  subjected  to  direct  stress  of  tension  or 
compression  at  the  same  time:  the  loads,  including  the  weight  of 
the  chord  section,  deflect  or  bend  it.  The  direct  stress  is  assumed 
to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
member,  and  its  resultant  as  acting  at  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  the 
section.  It  therefore  tends  to  increase  the  bending  or  deflection 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  member  and  any  load  upon  it  if  it  is  a 
compressive  stress,  and  to  diminish  it  if  it  is  a  tensile  stress. 

The  maximum  admissible  flbre  stress  must  be  at  least  equal  to 
(1)  the  fibre  stress  caused  by  the  external  load  and  weight  of  the 
beam  increased  by  (2)  the  fibre  stress  caused  by  the  bending  action 
of  the  direct  stress  on  the  member,  increased  by  (3)  the  intensity  of 
the  direct  stress,  and  the  member  must  be  designed  and  dimensioned 
to  resist  all  three. 

If  P  is  the  total  direct  stress,  A  the  area  of  the  cross-section,  v 
the  maximum  deflection,  then  the  fibre  stress  or  intensity  of  direct 

p 
stress  =/,  =  -j;  the  bending  moment  due  to  direct  stress  =  Pi\ 

=  3/,;  and  if  J/,  =  bending  moment  due  cross-breaking  load,  while 

fj 
the  moment  of  resistance  to  bending  =  Jf,  =  • — ,  the  equilibrium 

requires  J/,  =  ~  =  if,  ±  3/",=  Jf,  ±  Pv,,  and  the  maximum  de- 

flection  due  to  any  load  =  r,  =  -~ —  (see  eq.  (197) ).    Substituting 

V,  in  the  value  of  M,  above,  we  have  ~-  =  Jf,  ±       •     ;  hence  /  = 

-^^i   and  the  maximum  admissible  fibre  stress 

/.=/+A  =  -^|^  +  ^ ^'''^ 

"^     E 

This  equation  is  true  for  all  forms  of  cross-section,  and  conditions 
of  loading  and  supporting  beams.    The  value  of  the  factor  n  has 
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been  given  in  paragraph  339  and  table.  For  a  beam  supported  at 
both  ends  and  loaded  at  the  centre  ^  =  iV  ^^  A>  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  same 
beam  uniformly  loaded  w  =  ^,  noting  that  n  =  ^n"  in  equa.  (477). 
It  is  therefore  practically  the  same  for  any  condition  of  loading- 
met  with  in  practice,  and  for  a  sufficiently  close  approximation  may 
be  assumed  to  be  constant,  and  equal  to  -/y  or  -j^.  Substituting: 
this  value  in  eq.  (587),  it  becomes 

PI* 

When  the  direct  stress  is  compressive,  —  j^  must  be  used ;  and 

PI* 
when  tensile,  +  tttt^' 

The  above  conditions  often  occur  in  deck-bridges  for  railways,, 
where  the  rolling  load  is  practically  distributed  uniformly  over  the 
top-chord  panels,  and  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  in  through- 
bridges  for  highways.  ,  ^ 

As  a  practical  example,  take  the  case  of  a  railway  deck-span  for 
a  railway  bridge. 

Let  /  ==  panel  length  =  20  feet  =  240  inches; 
"  P  =  direct  compressive  stress  in  the  member  =  404,262  pounds; 
"  A  =  area  of  cross-section  =  53.87  square  inches; 
"  y^  =  distance  from  compressed  side  to  the  neutral  axis  =  9  in.; 
"   /  =  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  =  2762 ; 
"  w  =  weight  per  foot  of  length  per  truss  =  875  pounds; 
«fr*  =  moving  load  per  foot  of  length  per  truss  =  1500  pounds; 
"  w  +  w'  =  2375  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  and  per  inch  of  length 

=  w  =  m^  =  200  pounds  nearly.    This  data  is  taken 

from  paragraphs  947  to  960. 

The  bending  moment  from  transverse  load  =  Jf ,  =  ^tcP  = 
i  X  200  X  (240)'  =  1,440,000  inch-pounds.  Substituting  in  eq. 
(588),  assuming  S  =  28,000,000, 

/  =/+/  = 144^0000^^^0_      4W00q  ^  ^^^^^ 

J.-J-tJ,-  ^  400000  X  57600  ^  53,87  '       ^ 

10  X  28000000 
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This  giyee  the  resultant  compressive  stress  on  the  extreme 
Tipper  fibres^  and  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  safe  unit  stress  allowed. 
The  special  top-chord  section  taken  was  not  designed  to  carry  any 
external  load.  Finding  if,  for  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  about  108,000  inch-pounds,  which  substituted  for 
1,440,000  pounds  in  the  above  examples  gives  /„  =  7800  pounds  p6r 
square  inch  nearly,  which  is  not  excessive.  To  overcome  this  mo- 
ment due  to  the  weight  of  the  chord  sections,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  pin  far  enough  below  the  neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section,  that 
the  bending  moment  of  the  direct  stress  may  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  that  of  the  weight  of  the  chord  segment.  This  position  of  the 
pin  is  also  required  to  allow  sufficient  clearance  for  the  eye-bar 
heads  beneath  the  cover-plate. 

The  above  principles  have  been  applied  to  trussed  beams,  either 
of  the  triangular  or  trapezoidal  types,  considering  the  loaded  chord 
as  a  continuous  beam.  It  is,  however,  better  to  consider  the  truss- 
ing members  or  braces  as  bearing  all  the  direct  tensile  or  compres- 
sive stress  and  the  beam  as  simply  sustaining  the  bending  section  of 
the  cross-bending  loads,  its  length  equal  to  one  half  the  span  for 
the  triangular  truss  and  one  third  the  span  for  the  trapezoidal  truss. 
Por  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Johnson's  Modern  Framed 
Structures. 

SECONDARY   STRESSES. 

1006.  Secondary  stresses  are  those  stresses  caused  by  bending 
action  resulting  (1)  from  the  connection  of  the  members  at  a  joint 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  centre  of  gravity  lines  do  not  meet  at 
a  point  (2)  any  member  under  combined  direct  and  bending  stress, 
and  (3)  when  the  connections  are  such  that  they  are  not  free  to 
rotate  when  the  live  load  comes  upon  the  truss,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  members  must  spring  or  deflect  as  the  structure  deflects. 

Nearly  all  riveted  structures  are  subjected  to  secondary  stresses, 
which  may  be  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the  primary  stresses.  Pin- 
connected  structures  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from  secondary 
stresses,  especially  those  arising  from  rigidity  at  the  joints. 

In  Fig.  375  (a)  is  shown  a  not  uncommon  form  of  riveted  truss 
for  lattice  girders  of  no  great  depth,  which  is  a  single-intersection 
Warren  riveted  truss.  Let  the  chord  be  composed  of  one  plate 
12  in.  X  i  in.,  and  two  3  X  4  in.  angles,  25  pounds  per  yard,  and  each 
of  the  diagonals  two  3  X  4  in.  angles,  25  pounds  per  yard,  riveted 
along  the  4-inch  leg. 
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If  the  stress  along  each  diagonal,  compression  in  one  and  tension 
in  the  other,  is  taken  at  40,000  pounds,  which  may  be  taken  a^  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  area  of '^cross-section,  and  the  resultant 
acting  along  the  gravity  lines  DB  and  EBy  then,  taking  moment 
about  the  point  Ay  we  have  M=  T  X  AB.  With  AB  =  5^  inches 
and  T  =  40,000  pounds,  M  =  220,000  inch-pounds.    All  of  the  mem- 


bers meeting  at  a  joint  will  resist  this  bending  action  in  proportion 
to  their  moments  of  inertia  directly  and  inversely  to  their  lengths,, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  rigidities.  It 
is  evident  that,  as  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  diagonals  are  small 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  chords,  while  the  lengths  of  the  diago- 
nals are  greater  than  the  panel  lengths  of  the  chords,  the  chord  will 
have  to  supply  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  resistance,  and  it  is 
commonly  assumed  that  the  chord  alone  resists  the  bending  action 

from  the  eccentric  position  of  the  members.     Then  from  if,  = — 

My 
we  find  the  fibre  stress  in  the  chord  due  to  this  moment  /  =  — ~^. 

This  is  to  be  divided  between  the  chord  members  meeting  at  the 
joint.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  this  chord  section  is  137.6,  and 
the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme  lower  fibre  is  8.16^ 
inches.    Taking  J/,  =  i  X  220,000  =  110,000  inch-pounds,  and  sub- 

stituting  we  have  /  =  — ^  - — '■ —  =  6531  pounds,  which  is  ten- 
sion on  one  side  of  the  joint  and  compression  on  the  other,, 
due  entirely  to  the  eccentric  position  of  the  members;  and  unless 
this  effect  was  considered,  and  the  chord  member  designed  only 
for  a  direct  intensity  of  stress  of  about  7000  to  8000  pounds,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  actual  stress  may  be  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
that  for  which  the  structure  was  designed. 

In  Fig.  375  ijb)  is  shown  a  common  connection  for  small  lateral 
rods.    In  this  case  the  lateral  rod  is  connected  by  means  of  a  pin  to 
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a  plate  fastened  by  four  rivets  to  another  member.  Let  the  pull  on 
the  rod  be  14,000  pounds,  on  the  supposition  that  each  ot  the  rivets 
is  subjected  to  a  shear  of  3500  pounds,  and  each  bearing  its  proper 
share  of  the  pull. 

Let  the  direction  of  the  pull  be  parallel  to  two  of  the  diagonally 
opposite  rivets  2  and  4,  and  the  eccentricity  «  be  4  inches.  With- 
out disturbing  the  existing  conditions  of  equilibrium  we  can  intro- 
duce two  equal  and  directly  opposed  forces,  each  equal  to  P,  and 
in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  rivets  2  and  4,  as  indicated,  which 
is  equivalent  to  a  direct  pull  P'  along  this  line,  and  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  Pa,  This  moment  is  left-handed,  and  causes  a  stress  on 
each  of  the  rivets,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  moment  Pa  = 
14,000  X  4  =  56,000  inch-pounds,  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
four  rivets.  This  point  from  each  of  the  four  rivets  placed  in  the 
corner  of  a  square  4^  inches  on  a  side  will  be  3  inches,  which  are 
the  respective  lever-arms  of  the  stresses  on  the  rivets,  and  as  these 
all  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have,  for  the  shearing  stress  due  to 
the  bending  moment  on  each  rivet,  /S  x  4  X  3  =  56,000.  .*.  S  = 
4666J  pounds,  whereas  the  direct  shear  is  3500  pounds. 

The  resultant  shear  on  rivet  1  =  3500  +  4666|  =  8166f  pounds; 
"  "  "       "      "      3  =  3500  -  46661  =  -  1166|  " 

and  the  resultant  shear  on  rivets  2  and  4  =  v  3500*  -f  4666^'  = 
5833  pounds; 

the  }atter  being  \he  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  the  two  shears  are  the  sides. 

The  shearing  stress  on  rivet  1  is  more  than  twice  that  which 
it  was  designed  to  carry,  and  over  one  and  one  half  times  on  2  and 
4.  The  minus  sign  for  shear  in  rivet  3  merely  indicates  that  the 
direction  of  the  shear  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that  in  rivet  1. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES. 

1007.  Suspension  bridges  consist  essentially  of  two  or  more 
cables,  composed  of  chains,  bar  links,  flat  bars  connected  by  means 
of  pins,  and,  in  the  more  recent  constructions,  of  iron  or  steel  wire, 
from  which  a  platform  of  some  kind  is  suspended  upon  which  the 
moving  load  is  carried.  The  chains  or  cables  pass  over  high  ma- 
sonry or  steel  towers,  and  their  ends  are  anchored  to  heavy  masonry 
abutments.    The  stress  on  the  cables  is  tensile,  having  its  least  mag- 
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nitude  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  cables  and  its  maximum  at  the 
towers.  Owing  to  the  great  height  of  towers  required,  and  the  con- 
sequent great  bending  action  even  with  a  small  unbalanced  hori- 
zontal component  at  their  tops,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  reaction  in  the  tower  should  be  vertical. 

This  condition  will  usually  exist  when  there  is  no  frictional  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  cables  on  the  towers,  in  which  case 
it  is  immaterial  whether  the  inclinations  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
cable  adjacent  to  the  tower  are  the  same  or  not,  it  only  being  neces- 
sary that  the  horizontal  components  of  their  tension  shall  be  equal. 
There  are  certain  conditions,  however,  which  may  require  some  fric- 
tional resistance  at  the  top  of  the  pier.  This  condition  will  be 
briefly  discussed  a  little  farther  on. 

The  principles  determining  the  stress  at  different  points  in  the 
cables  and  the  form  of  curve  assumed  under  any  condition  of  load- 
ing was  discussed  under  the  head  of  chains  and  cords. 

Conceiving  the  bridge  to  be  intersected  by  a  vertical  plane  at 
the  lowest  point  of  the  cable  where  the  tension  is  horizontal,  and 
replacing  the  stress  by  the  force  //,  the  cable  being  uniformly  loaded 
with  a  dead  load  and  live  load,  to  and  w'  per  foot  of  length,  the 
origin  taken  at  (7,  and  taking  moments  about  any  point  />,  whose 

co-ordinates  are  CE  =  x  and  DE  =  y,  then  Ht/  =  ^^ — ^^r — '—  x  ix 

for  one  of  the  two  cables,  from  which 


iff 


w  +  w'^' 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  referred  to  the  vertex. 


(589) 


Fig.  376. 

To  find  the  horizontal  tension :  Let  y^  =  sag,  or  height  of  the 
tower  above  the  lowest  point  C  of  the  chain,  and  I  =  the  span. 
Then^  taking  moments  about  B, 


^y.  =  (E  +  !£0^,  X  1/.    .'.H  =  i^±^ 


2        8y'' 


(590) 
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Substituting  this  value  of  H  in  eq.  (589),  we  have  the  curve  of 

'equilibrium  for  a  load  uniformly  distributed  along  the  horizontal 

Py 
referred  to  its  lowest  point,  x^  =  -~. 

In  such  a  curve  of  equilibrium  the  stress  is  one  of  simple  tension, 
and  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  is  constant,  since  the 
external  forces  are  all  vertical.  If  we  consider  the  portion  of  the 
cable  between  C  and  i>,  which  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  three 
forces,  tension  a,t  C  =  H,  tension  at  D  =  T,  and  the  load  between 
C  and  D,  which  can  be  represented  by  the  right-angled  triangle 
D6K,  in  which  the  angle  DGK=a, 


DB=  r=  GKseo  a  =  H seca  =1  H^^^^^-^;     (591) 
and  for  the  tension  in  cable  at  the  tower. 


after  substituting  H  from  eq.  (590). 

In  the  above  discussion  the  cables  have  been  assumed  to  be  uni- 
formly loaded  from  end  to  end. 

When,  however,  the  cable  is  not  uniformly  loaded  from  end  to 
end,  as  when  a  live  load  covers  only  a  part  of  the  span,  the  cable 
will  assume  another  curve  of  equilibrium  for  that  load,  unless  re- 
sisted in  some  manner;  and  for  this  purpose  stiffening  trusses  are 
used  as  shown  in  Fig.  376.  This  truss  may  be  attached  to  the  cable 
itself,  or  attached  to  the  vertical  hangers  or  suspending  bars.  The 
truss  is  not  intended  to  aid  in  carrying  the  load  to  the  supports, 
but  only  to  maintain  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  over  the 
cable. 

The  truss  should  be  made  so  rigid  that  its  deflection,  up  or 
down,  at  any  point  under  a  concentrated  load  will  be  very  small  as 
compared  to  the  deflection  that  would  take  place  in  the  cable  if  the 
truss  were  not  used.  The  load  is  supposed  to  rest  directly  on  the 
truss,  and  it  simply  distributes  the  load  evenly  and  uniformly  over 
the  cable,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  loading.  A  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  stiffening  trusses  will  be  found  in  Johnson 
on  Modern  Framed  Stnictures. 

"It  Is  Common  to  use  stay -cables  reaching  from  the  tops  of  the 
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towers  to  the  bottom  of  the  stiffening  truss,  out  to  about  one  fourth 
the  span  from  the  towers.  At  this  point  the  stays  become  tangent 
to  the  main  cables  at  the  towers.  The  stays  are  superfluous  mem- 
bers, and  when  introduced  the  distribution  of  the  load  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  principle  that  it  divides  itself  amongst  the  systems 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  relative  rigidity  or  inversely  as  their 
deflections." 

THE   DIRECTION  AND   AMOUNT  OF  PULL  ON  ANCHORAGE. 

The  horizontal  component  of  the  pull  on  the  anchorage  is  equal 
that  at  the  centre  of  the  span  as  given  in  eq.  (590),  the  vertical 
component  is  equal  to  H  tan  a,  a. being  the  angle  which  the  cable 
at  the  anchorage  makes  with  the  horizontal;  and  if  w^  is  load  per 
foot  on  the  shore  side,  as  indicated  to  the  right  of  the  tower  B  in 
Fig.  376,  including  the  weight  of  the  cable  itself,  which  may  be  the 
only  load ;  H  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pull  on  the  cable,  and 
constant  from  anchorage  to  anchorage,  i.e.,  from  0  to  O',  under 
vertical  loads;  T'^the  vertical  component  of  the  pull  on  the  cable  at 
0,  which  point  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  at  a  hori- 
zontal distance  V  from  the  tower,  and  at  a  vertical  distance  of  y^ 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  £,  then,  taking  moments  about  B,  we 
have 

-^y.+  F7'  +  ^'  =  0;    .-.  r=^-^';    .    (593) 
and  taking  moments  about  any  point  />', 


-£y+Fa;  +  ^  =  0;    .'.  r=^^-^|^;    .    (594> 


from  which 


H^i  -  !?Z  -  //if  -  !?£.    .  t,  -  <a:.  «  {^  «  yj\^     /595V 
^V         2    "^x        2  *  •  •  y  -  2Jy^        \%H       Vr    ^      ' 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  cable  BD'O;  and  for  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  horizontal  at  any^ 
point 

t  =  >-{U-'T)-^-    ■   ■   ■   <«'■ 
For  z  =  0,  that  is,  at  the  anchorage  0, 

tana'  =  |i-|^ (597) 
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-}  is  the  taugent  of  the  angle  that  a  straight  line  from  B  to  Q 
i 

makes  with  the  horizontal.    Since  wj'  is  or  may  be  very  small  a» 

compared  with  2H,  the  negative  term  in  eq.  (597)  may  be  neg- 

lectedy  or,  in  other  words,  the  cable  BD'O  will  deyiate  but  little 

from  a  straight  line.    The  yertical  pull  on  the  anchorage  is 


F=J5rtana'  =  ^'-^' (598) 


V  2 

To  find  the  angle  of  inclination  of  BD'O  at  the  tower,  make 
a;  =  r  ineq.  (596);  then 

tana'  =  |^  +  |f. (599> 

This  angle  should  be  such  as  to  cause  a  vertical  reaction  in 
the  tower.  To  accomplish  this  it  may  be  necessary  to  transfer  some 
horizontal  components  of  stress  from  stays  to  cables  on  the  saddle, 
which  may  be  done  through  their  frictional  resistance  to  sliding^ 
without  any  special  means  of  attachment. 

Instead  of  only  two  cables,  as  considered  in  the  above  discus* 
don,  there  may  be  four  or  more  cables,  divided  into  sets  of  two  in 
the  same  vertical  plane.  In  each  set  the  cables  may  be  parallel  or 
they  may  have  different  sags. 

When  the  suspension  cables  are  made  of  high-grade  steel  wire- 
having  an  ultimate  strength  of  160,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and 
maximum  working  load  of  40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  there 
will  be  great  economy  in  the  use  of  suspension  bridges.  Greater 
care  is  necessary  in  protecting  the  small  wires  used  in  cables  than^ 
when  larger  members  are  used. 

1008.  For  the  construction  of  highway  bridges  there  are  some 
advantages  in  using  this  type  of  bridge  for  spans  exceeding  300  or 
400  feet  in  length,  but  for  railway  bridges  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, except  for  very  long  spans,  owing  to  the  great  cost  re- 
quired to  stiffen  sufficiently  a  suspension  bridge  to  carry  the  heavy 
train  loads. 

1009.  The  East  Biver  Suspension  Bridge  is  designed  to  carr^ 
all  kinds  of  traffic,  including  railway-cars  pulled  by  means  of  endless 
wire  ropes.  In  this  bridge  there  are  four  cables,  suspended  in 
three  spans.  The  middle  or  river  span  between  centres  of  towera 
IB  1595.5  feet  long,  and  the  shore  spans  between  towers  and  anchor- 
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age  abutments  954.5  feet  each.  Each  cable  consists  of  19  strands 
of  332  parallel  steel  wires,  and  contains  therefore  6308  wires,  which 
have  a  total  ultimate  strength  of  10,730  tons.  Each  strand  is  se- 
cured with  a  7-inch  pin  of  iron  to  two  anchor-bars  1^  X  9  inche& 
The  wires  do  not  pass  around  the  pins  directly,  but  around  a  cast- 
iron  shoe,  which  rests  against  the  pin,  and  which  increases  the 
curve  of  bending  from  7  to  17  inches. 

The  last  link  of  the  anchor  chain,  to  which  the  strands  are  at- 
tached, is  arranged  in  four  tiers.  In  each  link  there  are  alternately 
9  and  10  bars,  of  sizes  varying  from  3x9  inches  for  the  upper  to 
3x7  inches  for  the  lower  links.  The  pins  also  diminish  propor- 
tionally from  7  to  5  inches  in  diameter. 

About  10  or  12  feet  forward  of  the  shoe  the  two  halves  of  a 
strand  are  combined  into  one,  and  all  strands  before  leaving  the  ma- 
sonry are  squeezed  into  a  round  cable.  The  cables,  as  solid  cylin- 
ders, emerge  from  the  anchorage  masonry  8  feet  below  grade-line 
of  bridge. 

The  towers,  containing  40,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  each,  are 
built  entirely  of  granite.  Their  dimensions  at  high-water  line  are 
140  X  59  feet,  and  on  top  below  the  cornice  126  x  43  feet.  The 
top  is  272  feet,  and  the  saddles,  in  which  the  cables  rest,  267.54 
feet  above  high  water.  The  cast-iron  saddles,  weighing  12  tons 
each,  rest  on  43  rollers  of  3^  inches  diameter,  which  are  movable  on 
a  cast-iron  bed-plate  4^  inches  thick  and  weighing  11  tons. 

The  anchorages  are  built  of  limestone  with  granite  corners, 
the  dimensions  at  the  base  132  X  119.33  feet,  at  ground-line  124 
X  111  feet,  and  at  top  117  X  104  feet. 

Two  arches  run  lengthwise  through  the  masonry,  dividing  it  into 
three  piers,  in  which  the  anchor  chains  are  bedded.  The  tota^ 
height  of  the  anchorage  above  high  water  is  at  the  face  89  feet.  It 
falls  towards  the  rear  at  3^  per  cent  slope. 

The  deflection  in  the  finished  bridge  is  124.74  feet,  balow  th« 
saddle-plates. 

Length  of  river  span , 1595.5  feet. 

"        "   each  land  span,  930  feet 1860       « 

**        '*   Brooklyn  approach 971       '* 

"        "   New  York      "        1562.5    •* 


Total  length 5989 
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Width  of  bridge 85  feet. 

Number  of  cables 4- 

Diameter  of  each  cable 15|  inches. 

Number  of  wires  in  each  cable  (No.  7  gauge) 630O 

Ultimate  strength  of  each  cable 11,200  tons. 

Depth  of  foundation-beds  below  high  water. 45  to  78  feet. 

Total  height  of  towers  above  high  water 277    ** 

Clear  height  above  high  water  at  50"*  F 135    " 

Grade  of  roadway 3i  per  100  feet 

Weight  of  each  anchor-plate 23  tons. 

Total  cost  of  bridge $9,000,000 

For  a  fall  discussion  of  the  construction  of  this  structure  see 
Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  No.  32 — "  Cables  of  the  East  Eiver 
Bridge,"  by  Wilhelm  HUdenbrand,  C.E. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE   OF  THE  TOWER   BRIDGE. 

1010.  A  general  elevation  of  this  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  377. 
The  towers  consist  of  four  built  steel  columns,  octagonal  in  section 
each,  and  119i  feet  in  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed-plates. 
Each  of  the  four  columns  is  built  of  T*s,  angles,  and  plates,  and 
has  an  exterllal  diameter  of  5f  feet.     The  plates  vary  in  thickness. 


Fig.  377. 

from  J  to  f  inch.  The  colnmns  are  braced  together  by  the  steel 
girders  carrying  the  several  landings  and  by  a  system  of  diagonal 
bracing  and  wind  struts. 

There  are  two  elevators  in  each  tower  by  means  of  which  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed  to  the  several  landings  and  to  the  overhead 
footway  between  the  towers.  Staircases  are  also  located  in  each 
tower.  The  steelwork  of  each  tower  is  covered  with  a  masonry 
facing. 
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The  shore  towers  are  similar  in  constrnction,  but  only  39  feet 
high.     The  masonry  housing  is  only  used  for  architectural  effect. 

Suspension  Spans, — The  two  shore  spans  are  constructed  on 
the  suspension  system.  The  suspension  frames  or  chains  consist 
of  two  rigid  segments  for  each,  with  hinged  connections  between 
the  towers  and  with  anchorage  system  at  the  shore  and  river 
owers. 

The  shorter  of  the  main  segments  measures  horizontally  106^ 
feet,  and  the  longer  190^  feet.  From  these  chains  the  roadway  is 
suspended. 

The  Bascule  Span. — This  span  is  226  feet  long  between  centres 
of  pivots,  and  is  divided  into  two  leaves,  hinged  at  the  towers  and 
disconnected  at  the  centre  of  the  span.  The  counterbalance  arms 
are  50  feet  long. 

The  span  is  cleared  by  each  of  the  leaves  revolving  on  a  hinge 
at  the  towers,  the  projecting  arms  revolving  upwards  towards 
the  towers  and  the  counterbalance  arms  downward  into  the  bascule 
chambers  of  the  piers.  This  general  arrangement  is  shown  in 
Fig.  377. 

High-level  Footways. — There  are  two  footways  reaching  from 
tower  to  tower  near  their  tops.  Each  consists  of  two  cantilever 
arms  with  a  suspended  centre  truss.  The  cantilevers  are  anchored 
to  the  towers.  The  ties  which  take  the  pull  of  the  chains  of  the 
suspension  spans  are  concealed  in  the  footways.  These  ties  are 
built  up  of  eight  thicknesses  of  1-inch  steel  plates  2  feet  deep. 

Expansion-bearings  on  the  shore  columns  of  the  river  towers 
and  the  river  columns  of  the  shore  towers  allow  for  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  suspension  system. 

Siemens-Martin  steel  was  used  throughout  which  had  a  tensile 
strength  of  from  27  to  52  tons  per  square  inch  and  an  elongation 
of  20  per  cent  in  8  inches.  About  11,000  tons  of  steel  and  1200 
tons  of  ornamental  cast-iron  work  was  used. 

The  lifting  or  turning  of  the  bascule  span,  elevators,  etc,  was 
effected  by  means  of  hydraulic  machinery. 

The  total  length  of  the  structure,  including  the  approaches,  is 
one  half  mile.  Total  height  of  towers  above  foundation-bed,  293 
feet.  There  were  used  in  the  work  235,000  cubic  feet  of  granite, 
20,000  tons  of  cement  (about  100,000  barrels),  70,000  cubic  yards 
of  concrete,  31,000,000  bricks,  and  14,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  cost  was  apportioned  as  follows: 
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The  piers  and  abutments $653,700 

Northern  approach^  anchorage,  etc. . . .  292,380 

Southern         "                *'           "  ....  191,915 

Hydraulic  machinery 426,100 

Iron  and  steel  superstructure 1,685,500 

Masonry  superstructure 745,600 

Paving  and  lighting 151,600 

Total  cost $4,146,795 

For  full  particulars  of  this  novel  and  interesting  structure,  see 
Engineeriiiq  Record^  Dec.  1893,  and  Engineering  News,  Jan.  1894. 

For  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  foundations  and 
masonry  see  "  Foundations,"  paragraph  429^,  Figs.  195  {e)  to  {q), 
inclusive. 

ART.  LIU. 

SOLID  AND  BRACED   ELASTIC  ARCHES. 

1011.  The  elastic  theory  of  the  arch  has  been  developed  and 
discussed  by  many  writers,  and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
apply  this  theory  to  the  designing  of  ordinary  masonry  arches 
composed  of  voussoirs  or  blocks  of  stone  cemented  together.  The 
conclusion  reached  had  been  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  ma- 
sonry arches;  but  recently  the  question  seems  to  have  been  taken 
up  again,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some,  especially  by  German  experi- 
menters, that  the  theory  is  capable  of  this  application  even  to 
ordinary  voussoir  arches,  but  especially  to  the  design  of  concrete 
arches,  which  has  of  late  become  so  common,  whether  with  concrete 
alone  or  in  combination  with  wire  netting  or  curved  iron  beams. 

While  the  writer  does  not  propose  to  discuss  in  full  this  theory 
and  its  applications,  the  interest  lately  elicited  in  it  seems  to  demand 
the  exposition  of  some  of  the  fundamental  and  simpler  principles 
involved,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Eddy,  Greene, 
Gain,  and  others  who  have  fully  developed  the  graphical  method  of 
applying  this  theory,  and  to  Dubois  and  Johnson,  who  have  devel- 
oped the  mathematical  or  analytical  treatment  of  solid  and  braced 
arches. 

1012.  The  term  solid  arch  is  applied  to  arches  having  a  con- 
tinuous web  connecting  the  flanges;  the  term  braced  arch  is 
applied  to  arches  in  which  the  flanges  are  connected  by  the  usual 
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tension  and  compression  web  members.  Such  arches,  when  mad& 
of  iron  or  timber,  are  capable  of  supplying  tensile  or  compressive^ 
resistances  and  resistance  to  bending  and  shear.  When  these  are 
known,  the  stresses  in  the  chords  or  flanges  and  in  the  bracing  or 
web  are  found  in  every  respect  as  if  the  structure  were  a  simple 
truss.  It  would  seem  quite  clear  that  the  theory  would  be  appli- 
cable to  concrete  arches  equally  with  those  of  iron  or  timber, 
except  that  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  coefficients  of  resistance 
to  crushing  and  tearing  apart  are  not  so  well  known,  defined,, 
or  constant  as  in  iron  and  timber;  but  within  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  coefficients  as  applied  to  voussoir  arches,, 
the  theory  would  seem  to  be  applicable;  but  at  present  few 
engineei*8  would  risk  their  reputation  by  relying  upon  the  tensile 
and  adhesive  strength  of  mortar  in  the  joints  of  masonry  arches  to 
give  stability  to  the  structure,  although  it  is  recognized  that  these 
resistances  do  exist,  and  that  the  actual  stability  is  thereby  in- 
creased. The  theory  pertaining  to  solid  arches  is  therefore  only 
applicable  to  voussoir  arches  when  the  actual  curve  of  pressure  lies 
Avithin  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  so  that  there  is  no  ten- 
sion at  any  part  of  the  joint. 

The  great  strength  found  in  the  combined  concrete  and  iron 
arch  may  arise  from  the  great  initial  fibre  resistance  developed,  a* 
was  mentioned  in  discussing  concrete  arches. 

For  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  elastic  theory  as  applied  to 
arches  or  curved  beams,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  relations 
between  the  equilibrium  or  funicular  polygon  and  the  bending  mo- 
ments and  stresses  at  any  section  of  the  arch. 

Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  any  System  of  Forces  in  the  same 
Plane  whose  Lines  of  Action  do  not  meet  in  One  Point. — la  para 
graph  200  it  was  seen  that  if  any  system  of  forces  in  the  same 
plane  act  through  the  same  point  and  are  in  equilibrium,  then  a 
(ilosed  polygon  can  be  drawn  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forces  and  whose  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  forces;  or,  conversely,  if  any  system  of  forces  in  the 
same  plane  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon,  and  whose 
magnitudes  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  those  sides,  that  such 
a  system  of  forces  will  be  in  equilibrium  and  their  lines  of  action 
will  meet  at  one  point.  This  condition  only  involves  the  two  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium,  namely,  -SFor  JS,  vertical  components  equal 
to  zero,  and  ^H  or  ^,  horizontal  components  equal  to  zero*  This 
polygon  is  called  the  force  polygon. 
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If,  however,  the  lines  of  action  of  the  system  of  forces  do  not 
meet  in  a  common  point,  three  equations  of  equilibrium  must  be 
satisfied,  namely,  ^  F=  0,  :EH=  0,  and  2:if  =  0;  that  is,  the  al- 
gebraic sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  an  axis  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  the  forces  must  also  be  zero. 

If,  as  shown  in  Fig.  378,  there  is  a  system  of  forces,  P, ,  P, ,  P, , 
P^ ,  acting  as  shown,  we  could  find  the  resultant  of  P^  and  P,  by 


Figs.  378. 

constructing  a  parallelogram  on  these  forces;  then  in  like  manner 
the  diagonal  with  the  next  force  P, ,  and  finally  this  resultant  with 
P^.  The  diagonal  of  this  last  parallelogram  will  be  the  resultant 
of  the  entire  system.  Or,  more  simply,  in  Fig.  378  {a)  draw  the 
force  polygon  P,,  P„  P,,  P,,  and  then  draw  the  closing  line  02  or 
i?, ;  this  will  be  the  resultant  of  P,  and  P,;  03  or  P,  is  the  re- 
sultant of  P,  and  P„  or  of  P,,  P,,  and  P,;  and,  finally,  draw  04  or 
P,;  this  will  be  the  resultant  of  P,  and  P^,  or  of  all  the  forces  P,, 
P,,  P,,  and  P,,  if  it  acts  from  0  towards  4,  and  the  force  necessary 
to  produce  equilibrium  if  it  acts  from  4  to  0,  that  is,  continuously 
around  the  polygon  with  the  other  forces.  Then,  in  Fig.  378,  com- 
mencing at  Ay  the  point  of  intersection  of  P^  and  P,,  draw  the  line 
AB  parallel  to  P,  of  Fig.  378  (a)  to  intersection  with  P,  at  P;  then 
BC  parallel  to  P,  of  {a),  intersecting  P^  at  0;  and  then  CD  parallel 
to  P,.  The  broken  line  ABCD  is  called  the  equilibrium  polygon; 
AB,  BCy  CDy  the  segments.  Then  for  equilibrium  the  force  poly- 
gon must  close,  and  the  closing  line  04  or  P,  must  coincide  with 
the  last  segment  of  the  equilibrium  polygon,  the  first  giving  equi- 
librium of  translation  and  the  second  equilibrium  of  rotation. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  each  segment  of  the  equilibriwra 
polygon  is  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  to  thet 
left  of  that  segment,  namely,  P,  and  P,  to  the  left  of  AB\  P,,  P,^ 
and  P,  to  the  left  ot  BC;  etc.  Also,  it  is  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces  to  the  right  of  that  segment,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  forces  is  a  balanced  one. 
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Drawing  the  horizontal  line  Oh'  in  Fig.  378  (a)  and  the  vertical 
lines  Ih  and  2h\  it  is  evident  by  inspection  of  the  diagram  that  the 
ray  iZ„  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  P^  and  P,,  has  for  iu 
horizontal  component  the  line  Oh\  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  forces  -P,  and  P,,  viz..  Oh'  =  Oh  -\- 
lih',  and  similarly  the  vertical  component  'Zh'  =  Zt,2  +  hji'\  or,  in 
words,  the  sum  of  the  horizontal  and  the  sum  of  the  vertical  com- 
ponents of  the  forces  P,,  P,,  to  the  left  of  any  segment,  AB  for 
example,  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  are  equal  respectively  to  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  components  or  projections  of  the  ray  or  re- 
sultant force  to  which  the  segment  is  parallel.  Similarly  tlie  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  projection  of  the  ray  P,  are  respectively  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of  the  three 
forces  P,,  P„  and  P,  to  the  left  of  the  segment  BC  parallel  to  P,. 

Moments  of  the  Forces. — Taking  any  point  x  in  Fig.  3T8  as  the 
centre  of  moments,  then  since  AB  \^  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant Pj  of  the  forces  P,  and  P„  it  follows  that  P ,  X  xx'  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  P^  and  P,  with  resjiect  to  a*,  and  P,  X 
a-X)^  =  sum  of  the  moments  of  P^,  P,,  and  P,  with  respect  to  x,  and 
P3  X  xx^  =  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  P,,  P„  P„  and  P^  with 
respect  to  x.  The  algebraic  sum  is  of  course  meant,  taking  right- 
handed  moments  as  positive  and  left-handed  as  negative.  In 
words,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  to  the  left  of 
any  segment  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  the  product  of  the  force 
or  ray  parallel  to  that  segment  by  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  segment  and  the  centre  or  axis  of  moments.  Again,  if  in 
Fig.  378  we  draw  from  the  centre  of  moments  x  a  vertical  line  xx^, 
then  comparing  the  triangles  xx'x^  and  02h'  in  the  two  diagrams, 
they  are  both  right-angled  triangles,  and  the  angle  at  x^  is  equal  to 
the  angle  at  2,  since  the  sides  are  parallel.  The  triangles  are  then 
fiimilar.     Hence  02  or  P,  :  Oh'  : :  xx^ :  xx'. 

P^  X  xx'  =  Oh'  Xxx^ (600) 

And  in  the  same  manner,  since  the  triangles  xyx^  is  similar  to  the 
»  triangle  03A,,  03  :  OA, ::  xy  :  xx^;  hence 

(03)  or  R^Xxx,  =  Oh,  X  xy (601) 

From  which  we  learn  the  important  principle,  that  the  sum  of 
moments  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  the  segment,  or  the  momenta 
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of  resultants  B^  X  xx^  and  i?,  x  xx^  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
horizontal  projections  of  the  rays  or  forces  multiplied  by  the  re- 
spective vertical  distances  from  the  centre  of  moments  x  to  the 
segments  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  parallel  to  these  rays  /?,  and 
i?„  namely.  Oh'  x  xx^  and  0/*,  X  xt/.  These  principles  apply 
also  to  the  system  of  forces  on  the  right  of  any  segment  if  the  en- 
tire system  of  forces  is  a  balanced  one. 

It  can  be  readily  determined  whether  these  moments  are  right- 
handed  or  left-handed,  since  the  segments  are  the  respective  lines 
of  action  of  the  resultants  whose  directions  are  indicated  by  follow- 
ing the  force  polygon  around.  In  the  triangle  01,2,  01  or  P,  acts 
to  the  right  from  0  to  1, 2,1  or  P,  acts  from  1  towards  2;  and  since 
iJ,  is  the  resultant  it  must  act  in  contrary  direction,  that  is,  from 
O  towards  2  or  from  A  towards  B,  producing,  therefore,  a  right- 
handed  moment  about  x.  If  R^  acts  from  2  towards  0,  it  would  be 
«qual  and  oppositeto  P,  and  P„  or  rather  their  resultant,  and  pro- 
duce equilibrium.  Since  B^  acts  from  0  towards  2,  2,3  or  P,  from 
2  towards  3,  then  the  resultant  of  P,,  P, ,  and  P,  =  03:  or  P, 
must  act  from  0  towards  3  or  P  towards  0,  also  producing  a  right- 
handed  moment,  and  so  on. 

1013.  Parallel  Forces, — If  the  forces  are  all  parallel,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  assumption  also  vertical,  the  reactions  will  also 
be  parallel  and  vertical.  The  force  or  load  polygon  becomes  a  ver- 
tical line,  the  forces  or  loads  acting  downwards  and  the  two  reac- 
tions acting  upward,  and  together  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  loads. 
The  rays  or  resultant  forces  parallel  to  the  segments  of  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  all  radiate  from  the  same  point,  and  terminate  in  the 
load  line  at  the  respective  extremities  of  the  single  fo'^ces.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  each  ray  having  its  own  and  separate  horizontal  pro- 
jection a  single  line  will  be  the  common  horizontal  component  or 
projection  of  all  rays,  whatever  may  be  their  inclination.  Let  A  CB 
be  any  structure  loaded  with  vertical  forces  FT,  to  ]\\,  equal  or  un- 
oqual,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  379.  Then  in  Fig.  379  {b)  draw  the  force 
polygon  0,5,  the  load  line  divided  into  segments  representing  the 
loads,  viz.,  0,1  =  W^ ,  1,2  =  TT, ,  etc.  Then  from  any  point  0, 
<!alled  the  pole,  draw  00  and  05  to  the  extremities  of  the  load  line. 
These  are  evidently  the  components  in  these  directions  of  the  total 
load,  and  if  assumed  to  act  in  the  directions  indicated  by  the 
arrows  Oand  C  in  Fig.  379  (a),  will  hold  in  equilibrium  the  loads 
fT,  to  W^'y  or  they  can  be  taken  to  replace  a  force  equal  to  the 
resultant  of  the  loads,  but  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is. 
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upward^  and  therefore  holding  the  loads  in  equilibrium.  Aa  the^ 
position  of  the  pole  0  is  entirely  arbitrary,  we  can  thus  divide  tho 
resultant  into  any  two  directions, — these  components  C  and  C  or 
00  and  05,  respectively.  Then  in  diagram  (b)  draw  a  series  of  radi- 
ating lines  from  0  to  the  points  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  which  divide  the 
load  line  into  the  separate  loads  assumed  to  be  unequal  in  the  dia- 


Figs.  879. 


grams.  We  can  now  construct  the  equilibrium  polygon  A'hcdefB'y 
taking  any  point  -4'  vertically  below  A  and  drawing  the  line  O 
parallel  to  00,  producing  it  to  intersection  with  the  vertical  Jr,  at 
h.  A'h  is  the  first  segment;  then  from  h  a  line  parallel  to  01  to 
intersection  at  c  with  W^  prolonged,  he  is  the  second  segment;  and 
so  on  to  the  point  B'yfB'  being  the  last  segment  and  parallel  to 
the  component  05,  C  representing  the  direction  of  action  of  0,5 
when  equilibrium  is  assumed.  We  can  now  divide  the  components 
C  and  C  into  vertical  components  and  into  components  acting 
along  the  closing  line  A'B'  simply  by  drawing  in  (h)  a  line  OL 
parallel  to  A'B\  For  the  joint  A'  the  force  or  stress  polygon 
is  002/,  and  tor  B'  the  stress  polygon  is  OLby  OL  being  the  equal 
and  opposite  forces  acting  along  the  closing  line  A'B',  OL  and  Lb 
the  vertical  reactions  at  A  and  B^  respectively. 

Taking  the  segment  A'b  in  {a),  the  only  vertical  force  acting  to 
the  left  of  this  segment  is  R^  =  OL  in  (J),  and  to  the  left  of  the 
segmen.t  be  in  (a)  the  vertical  forces  are  R^  acting  upward  and  W, 
downward.  Their  sum  (algebraic)  is  therefore  i?,  —  IF,  =  LI  in 
{h).  Therefore  when  the  ray  OL  has  been  drawn  parallel  to  the 
closing  line  A'B\  the  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  (or  the  sum  of  the 
vertical  components  for  inclined  forces)  acting  to  the  left  of  any 
segment  is  represented  by  the  vertical  distance  on  the  line  of  loads 
from  L  to  the  extremity  of  the  ray  parallel  to  that  segment.  The 
sum  of  the  horizontal  components  is  zero. 
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Moments  about  any  point  are  found  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  moments  of  the  forces  to  the  left  of  any  centre  x 
would  be  the  vertical  distance  x'y  multiplied  by  the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  ray  to  which  that  segment  is  parallel,  which  in 
diagram  (6)  is  the  horizontal  line  OHy  the  common  projection  for 
all  rays  with  vertical  forces,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  jR,  and  PT,  acting  to  the  left  of  the  segment  bc  =  M  =  OH 
X  x'yy  and  similarly  for  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  R^ , 
W^ ,  and  ff,  to  the  left  of  cd  about  x^-^W—  OH x  x^y\  etc. 
The  line  OH  is  called  the  pole  distance  of  the  force  polygon. 

For  vertical  forces,  therefore,  the  sum  of  all  of  the  momenta  of 
the  external  forces  to  the  left  or  right  of  any  segment  about  any 
axis  is  equal  to  the  vertical  distance  intercepted  between  the  closing 
line  and  the  segment  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  multiplied  by  the 
pole  distance  of  the  force  polygon.  This  is  true  whether  the  point 
«  or  centre  of  moments  is  vertically  opposite  the  segment  or  the 
segment  produced.  From  Fig.  379  \d)  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
R^  and  W^  to  the  left  of  the  segment  he  is 

M=x'yxOH\ (602) 

and  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  J?, ,  FT, ,  and  FT,  about 
the  same  point  x, 

M,  =  x^yxOH, (603) 

x^  being  the  vertical  distance  from  the  segment  cd  produced. 
Consequently 

M^  -  if  =  x'x.xOH (604) 

is  the  moment  of  the  single  force  about  x.  In  general  the  moment 
of  any  single  force  about  any  point  is  equal  to  the  vertical  distance 
passing  through  the  centre  of  moments  (x)  and  intercepted  between 
the  two  segments  parallel  to  the  two  components  of  the  single  force 
multiplied  by  the  pole  distance.  This  is  known  as  Culmann's 
Principle. 

The  above  principles  are  applicable  to  any  structure,  and  after 
constructing  the  force  diagram  (b)  and  the  equilibrium  polygon  (a) 
we  at  once  pass  to  the  moment  at  any  point.  The  structure  may 
be  a  beam,  or  a  roof  or  bridge  truss.  Other  methods  have  been  used 
in  structures  of  these  kinds,  and  its  special  application  to  bent 
Jbeams  and  metallic  arches  for  bridge  or  roof  trusses  will  be  alone 
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given.  Ordinarily  the  scale  to  which  the  force  polygon  is  drawi^ 
will  he  different  from  that  to  which  the  scale  of  the  equilibrium 
polygon  is  drawn.  Hence  the  numerical  value  of  the  pole  dis- 
tances in  pounds  or  tons  must  be  obtained  from  the  scale  of  the 
force  polygon,  and  the  length  of  the  vertical  ordinate  in  units  of 
distance,  feet,  or  inches  must  be  deduced  from  its  own  scale. 

The  position  of  the  resultant  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  sepa- 
rate forces  can  readily  be  found. 

If  the  forces  are  not  parallel,  the  resultant  in  force  polygon  will 
always  be  represented  by  the  line  necessary  to  close  the  polygon  in 
magnitude  and  direction.  For  parallel  forces  the  resultant  is  par- 
allel to  the  forces  in  direction  and  equal  to  their  sum  in  magnitude. 
If,  then,  we  can  find  one  point  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  result- 
ant, it  will  be  completely  determined.  For  the  entire  system  of 
forces,  whether  inclined  or  parallel,  the  directions  of  the  extreme 
forces  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  first  and  last  segments  of  the 
equilibrium  polygon,  as  (7 and  C  in  Fig.  379  (a);  and  as  these  are 
the  two  components  of  the  resultant,  their  intersection  z  is  one 
point  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant.  Similarly,  for  the 
resultant  of  the  loads  FT,,  TF,,  and  FT,,  one  point  on  its  line  of 
action  would  be  the  intersection  of  the  segments  A'h  and  cd  to  the 
left  and  right  of  the  forces. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  position  of  the  pole  O,  or  the 
direction  of  the  closing  line,  is  immaterial.  It  may  be,  however, 
sometimes  desirable  to  have  the  closing  line  A'B'y  Fig.  379  (a),  par- 
allel to  AB,  that  is,  to  the  axis  of  a  beam  or  bottom  chord  of  a 
truss,  or,  commonly  speaking,  horizontal.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
construct  the  diagram  (6),  locating  the  point  L  as  has  already  been 
done.  Then  through  L  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  beam  or  chord, 
placing  the  new  pole  0'  anywhere  on  this  line.  Draw  the  ray& 
from  0'  to  the  same  points  on  the  load-line,  and  with  these  con- 
struct a  new  equilibrium  polygon.  Then  the  closing  line  will  be 
panillel  to  A  B,  In  choosing  the  pole  distance  or  the  position  of 
the  pole,  all  that  is  required  is  to  give  well-defined  angles  of  inter- 
section between  adjacent  segments  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  If 
we  double  the  distance  OH,  we  will  halve  the  ordinates  of  the  equi- 
librium polygon,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  in  any  case,  so  long  as  the 
pole  is  on  the  same  line  Off,  the  product  of  the  pole  distance  and 
the  ordinate,  that  is,  the  moment  of  any  point  on  any  vertical  line, 
will  be  constant.  Again,  we  can  adopt  such  a  scale  that  the  length 
of  the  ordinate  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  gives  the  moment 
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direct.  Since,  under  vertical  forces,  the  sum  of  the  moment  of  all 
the  forces  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  segment  be  about  any  point 
in  the  vertical  line  xx^  is  if  =  x'y  y^OH,  and  assuming  that  the 
scale  of  the  force  polygon  is  5000  pounds  to  the  inch,  then  OH  = 
2  inches,  equivalent  to  10,000  pounds,  and  the  scale  of  the  equi- 
librium polygon  is  40  feet  to  the  inch;  then  x'y=^  inch,  equivalent 
to  10  feet;  then  .¥=  10  x  10,000  =  100,000  foot-pounds. 

Then  by  simply  changing  the  scale  of  the  equilibrium  polygon, 
so  that  the  vertical  ordinates  niay  represent  40  x  10,000  =  400,000 
pounds  to  the  inch,  the  length  of  any  ordinate  then  gives  at  once 
the  moment  at  any  point  along  that  ordinate.  If  we  want  the  mo- 
ment at  the  section  SS'y  Fig.  379,  the  ordinate  x^y'=  f  inch;  hence 
the  moment  is  %  x  400,000  =  150,000  pounds.  The  moments  at  A 
and  B  are  zero.  The  equilibrium  polygon  is,  therefore,  a  moment 
polygon. 

1014.  Arches  of  Metal. — Under  the  head  of  Arches  of  Metal  or 
Timber  may  be  classed  curved  beams  of  iron  or  steel  and  of  timber. 
These  may  have  either  open  or  solid  webs,  with  flanges  or  chords 
or  curved  trusses.  With  reference  to  their  design  and  modes  of 
support,  arches  may  be  (1)  hinged  at  three  points,  namely,  at  the 
two  abutments  and  at  the  crown;  (2)  hinged  at  the  abutments 
only;  (3)  fixed  rigidly  at  the  abutments  and  continuous  between 
them. 

In  paragraph  978  it  was  shown  that  a  truss  or  arch  hinged  at 
three  points  could  be  treated  as  two  independent  trusses,  and  that 
the  reactions  and  stresses  could  be  found  by  the  ordinary  methods^ 
As  the  truss  is  free  to  turn  at  the  hinges  or  pins,  the  moments  at 
these  points  are  zero.  The  equilibrium  polygon  must  then  pass 
through  these  points.  Let  Fig.  380  be  any  curved  beam  hinged  at 
Ay  Cy  and  By  and  acted  upon  by  any  single  load  w^.  To  draw  the 
equilibrium  polygon  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  the  segment 
through  the  points  B  and  C  to  intersection  with  the  line  of  action 


Figs.  880. 

of  the  load  w,  at  //;  then  from  //  draw  the  other  segment  io  A, 
The  force  polygon  is  given  in  Fig.  380  {a),  in  which  Oil  is  the 
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pole  distance,  OO  is  the  ray  parallel  to  the  segment  Ay,  and  01  is 
the  ray  parallel  to  yB;  Oil  is  the  vertical  reaction  at  A,  and  IH 
that  at  B;  OHis  the  common  horizontal  component  or  the  hori- 
zontal reaction  at  A  and  B.  These  are  the  components  of  the 
reactions  00  and  01. 

Let  I'  be  the  half  span,  r  the  rise,  and  —  z  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance between  Oaud  the  point  of  application  of  any  load  «r,.  Then, 
from  the  principle  of  the  lever, 

I 

Taking  the  centre  of  moments  at  (7,  and  considering  the  por- 
tion of  the  truss  AG^  we  have 
/?,xr-^Xr  +  tt;,X^  =  0;     /.  ^^ -^i  X  r+ tr,  X  g      ^^^^^ 

Substituting  value  of  J?^, 

For  a  load  on  the  portion  BC  at  the  same  distance  from  C,  i?, 
would  become  i?„  and  vice  versa;  and  as  no  loads  are  on  AC^ 

R,xV=Hxr;    .-.  JJ  =  ^-^^^^^.       .    .     (608) 

In  the  above  equations  distances  to  the  right  of  C  are  essentiallj 
positive,  those  to  the  left  negative. 

The  above  calculations  are  to  be  made  for  each  separate  load. 
The  total  vertical  reaction  =  2R^  and  -Si?,,  and  horizontal  com- 
ponents 211.  The  components  of  the  reactions  being  found,  the 
stresses  can  be  found  by  moments  or  otherwise. 

1016.  The  position  of  loads  for  maximum  stresses  can  be  read- 
ily found,  recollecting  that  the  segments  x^A  and  x^B  (see  Fig. 
381)  are  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  of  the  load  ?r, ,  and 
a:A  and  xB  those  of  the  load  u\  when  acting  towards  A  and  B 
respectively,  and  produce  equilibrium,  or  are  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  reactions  when  acting  towards  a;,  and  x  respectively,  these 
lines  passing  through  the  panel  points  D  and  F,  Considering  the 
panel  DEFG,  the  stress  inDO  has  its  centre  of  moments  at  F,    It 
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is  therefore  clear  that  any  load  acting  through  x  has  no  moment 
^bout  Fy  since,  cutting  the  members  DOy  DFy  and  EF  with  the 
vertical  plane  SS'y  the  only  acting  force  is  the  reaction  whose  line 
of  action  xA  passes  through  F.  Therefore  no  stress  can  be  devel- 
oped in  DE  by  the  load  f&,. 


Figs.  881. 


For  loads  between  x  and  F  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction 
i^ill  be  above  Fy  and,  as  this  force  acts  towards  ar,  its  moment  will 
be  right-handed  about  F,  to  balance  which  the  stress  in  DG  must 
act  towards  the  left,  or  inwards  on  DG  towards  Z>,  causing  com- 
pression. For  loads  between  D  and  A  the  only  force  acting  on  the 
right  otDG\%  the  reaction  at  B  acting  along  Bxy  evidently  causing 
compression  in  DG,  Therefore,  for  maximum  compression  in  DG, 
the  load  should  extend  from  A  to  x;  and  as  Ax  is  the  line  of  zero 
moment, -all  loads  between  x  and  B  produce  tension  in  DGy  and, 
provided  that  only  this  portion  of  the  arch  is  loaded,  is  the  condi- 
tion for  maximum  tension  in  DG. 

For  stress  in  EF  the  centre  of  moments  is  D.  The  line  of  zero 
moments  for  this  point  is  x^A.  For  all  loads  to  the  left  of  ir,  the 
line  of  action  of  the  reaction  is  above  Z>,  and  its  moment  would  be 
right-handed  with  respect  to  D;  the  moment  of  the  stress  in  EF 
then  must  be  left-handed,  that  is,  the  stress  must  act  outwards  from 
Ey  causing  tension.  For  all  loads  on  the  right  of  x^  the  line  of 
action  of  the  reaction  passes  below  D,  giving  left-handed  moments 
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about  Dy  and  therefore  the  stress  in  EF  must  act  inwards  towards 
Ey  causing  compression  in  EF, 

If  X  should  be  found  to  the  right  or  below  the  hinge  C,  then  all 
loads  produce  compression  in  DGy  since  all  reaction  lines  would  be 
above  Axy  the  lowest  possible  reaction  line  at  A  having  to  pass 
through  C. 

To  find  the  stress  in  DG  for  any  load  at  ir,,  the  only  acting 
force  to  the  left  of  the  section  SS'  is  the  reaction  represented  in 
magnitude  by  the  line  00  in  Fig.  381  (6),  and  in  direction  by  Ajr^y 
Fig.  381.  Its  moment  ie  then  00  X  DF,  DF  being  the  perpen- 
cnlar  distance  from  Ax^  to  the  centre  of  moments  F,  The  moment 
of  the  compression  in  DGia  the  stress  multiplied  by  Fd;  hence  the 
stress  is 

i'«  =  ?^,5^. (609) 

Finding  the  stress  in  Z>6^  for  loads  at  each  of  the  panel  points 
from  A  to  x  in  the  same  manner,  the  sum  of  all  these  partial 
stresses  will  give  the  maximum  compression  in  DG. 

For  any  load  between  x  and  0  draw  a  line  from  the  intersection 
of  the  line  of  action  of  the  load  and  BC  to  A.  This  line  will  pa^s 
below  F,  and  will  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  reaction ;  its  magni- 
tude will  be  found  as  for  00,  and  its  moment  will  be  00  x  the  jwr- 
pendicular  let  fall  from  F.  This  moment  divided  by  Fd  gi\'es  the 
tension  in  DG  for  that  load.  For  any  load  w^  acting  at  u'  the  re- 
action line  at  A  w^ould  be  ACx^,  and  would  have  same  direction  for 
any  and  all  loads  to  the  right  of  C;  consequently  its  lever-arm  would 
be  the  same  for  all  such  loads,  and  equal  to  Ft/'  for  tensile  stress  in 
DG.  The  magnitude  of  the  reaction  would  have  to  be  found  for 
each  load  either  analytically  or  by  diagram.  The  force  diagram  for 
the  load  u\  is  shown  in  Fig.  381  (6),  02  being  the  reaction  at  Ay  and 
AC  its  direction.     Therefore  tensile  stress  for  this  load  in  DG  is 

Tension  in  i>0  =  ^^-^^ (610) 

The  sum  of  these  partial  tensions  for  each  load  to  the  right  oi 
X  gives  maximum  tension  in  DG. 

For  the  stress  in  the  chord  segment  EF  the  centre  of  moments 
is  D;  and  recollecting  that  all  loads  to  the  left  of  a?,  cause  tension 
in  EFy  while  all  loads  from  x^  to  B  produce  compression,  the 
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maximum  of  each  kind  of  stress  is  determined  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  DG. 

For  either  system  of  loads  we  could  construct  the  equilibrium 
polygon  for  that  system  and  find  the  moment,  by  Culmann's  prin- 
ciple, for  a  single  load,  or,  by  the  general  method,  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem at  any  point.  Applying  Culmann's  principle  for  the  moment 
about  the  point  F,  prolong  Bx^  to  intersection  with  the  vertical 
through  F.  So  much  of  this  vertical  as  is  included  between  Bx^  pro- 
duced and  Ax^ ,  multiplied  by  the  pole  distance  OH',  will  be  the 
moment  for  w,  at  F,  This  is  readily  seen  by  comparing  figures  {a) 
and  {b).  From  {b)  the  moment  of  w^  about  Fisw^x  q,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  the  triangles  zx^F,  and  023, 

OH'  :2,  3,  orw,  i\  q  :  zF\ 
hence 

OH'  X  zF=  w,Xq=  02X  Fy'.  .    .    .     (610^) 

This  is  really  another  proof  of  the  Culmann  principle.  The 
general  method  of  the  use  of  the  equilibrium  polygon  in  finding 
moments  will  be  explained  in  next  paragi'aph. 

To  find  the  stress  in  the  diagonal  DF  cnt  by  the  section  SS':  All 
loads  from  D  to  A  cause  compression  in  DF,  whereas  all  loads 
from  F  to  B  cause  tension.  It  is  only  necessary  to  find  the  stress 
for  each  load  from  A  to  Z>.  Their  sum  will  give  maximum  com- 
pression, and  the  stress  for  each  load  from  F  to  B  added  together 
will  give  maximum  tension.  These  stresses  are  more  easily  found 
graphically  than  by  moments.  We  can  find  the  stresses  in  the 
chord  segments  DG  and  BF  ^  already  explained,  taking  that  con- 
dition of  loading  which  causes  maximum  stresses  in  the  diagonal 
DF,  Knowing  the  angle  of  inclination  of  these  chord  segments  to 
a  vertical,  we  can  find  the  vertical  components  of  these  stresses. 
The  vertical  shear  in  the  panel  from  loads  between  A  and  D  will  be 
the  vertical  reactions  minus  the  loads,  and  for  loads  from  F  to  B 
the  vertical  shear  will  simply  be  the  vertical  reaction  at  A,  The 
algebraic  sum  of  these  components  and  shears  for  either  system  of 
loads  will  be  the  vertical  component  of  the  stress  in  DF,  from  which 
the  stress  follows  at  once.  • 

In  the  three-hinged  arch  the  hinges  may  be  placed  at  any  three 
points.  For  loads  between  C  and  B  the  vertices  of  the  polygons 
will  all  be  on  the  line  CA  produced;  that  is,  one  of  the  reaction 
lines  will  coincide  in  direction  with  CA,  but  the  magnitudes  of  the 
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reactionfr  will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  load.  For  loads  on  AQ 
the  diagram  will  be  reversed ;  that  is,  all  of  the  vertices  of  the  poly* 
^ons  will  be  on  a  line  drawn  through  B  and  C. 

The  equilibrium  polygon  must  pass  through  the  three  hinges, 
and  is  consequently  fixed  in  position,  since  no  bending  moment  ia 
found  at  these  points. 

For  any  system  of  loading  an  equilibrium  polygon  can  be  con- 
structed for  the  entire  system.  But  it  will  in  general  be  easier  to 
find  the  effect  of  a  single  load  at  successive  points  and  combine  their 
effects  than  to  treat  several  or  all  of  the  loads  together.  For  single 
loads  the  equilibrium  polygon  is  composed  of  two  straight  lines,  and 
with  three  hinges  the  direction  of  these  lines  is  at  once  located,  as 
fully  shown  in  the  preceding  discussions. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  three-hinged  arch  is  that  changes  of 
temperature  do  not  have  any  straining  effect.  The  crown  rises  and 
falls  without  seriously  affecting  the  conditions  of  strains  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  arch.  If  the  crown  sinks  a  little,  the  value  of  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  reaction  will  be  slightly  increased. 
The  equilibrium  polygon  will  move  with  the  curve  of  the  arch. 

1016.  Stresses  Determined  ly  means  of  the  Equilibrium  Pdy* 
jfon. — Arches  without  hinges,  or  with  only  two  hinges  at  the  abut- 
ments, are  more  diflScult  to  discuss,  since  we  know  neither  the  di- 
rection of  action  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  reactions.  In  such  case* 
the  reactions  depend  not  only  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  load*, 
which  are  usually  assumed  to  be  vertical,  but  also  upon  the  form  and 
material  of  the  arch. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  that  the  directions  of  the  reactioni 
-are  known,  that  the  arch  has  four  loads  acting  upon  it,  namely, 


•^p  ^„  W,,  and  W„  as  in  Fig.  382,  then  in  Pig.  382  (a)  draw 
the  load  line  04,  and  divide  it  into  segments  01  =  fT,,  1, 2  =  W^y 
etc.  Then  draw  the  lines  00  and  04  parallel  to  the  reaction  lines 
Ac  and  Bff.    From  the  pole  0  thus  found  draw  the  radiating  lines 
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01,  02,  03.  The  equilibrium  polygon  AcdegB  is  drawn  as  already 
explained.  Any  segment  of  this  polygon  being  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  to  its  right  or  left,  we  have  for  the^ 
direction  of  the  resultant  of  00  and  W^  the  segment  cd,  and  for  its 
magnitude  the  parallel,  say  01.  For  the  forces  00,  PF,,  and  W^, 
02  is  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant,  and  de  its  line  of  action. 

Taking  a  portion  of  the  arch  to  the  left  of  the  section  qq\ 
whether  an  open  truss  or  a  plate  girder,  between  the  points  d  and  e 
as  shown  in  Figs.  383  (a)  and  (b),  we  can  assume  that  the  single  force^ 
02  aoting  along  the  line  de  will  produce  the  same  stresses  as  actu- 


d  08-T  .         e  d 


02-T 


FiQS.  888. 

ally  caused  by  the  force  OO,  or  its  component  iZ,  and  H,  and  th& 
loads  W^  and  fT,.  This  force  02  must  then  be  in  equilibrium  with 
the  stresses  at  the  section.  These  stresses  may  be  taken  as  consist- 
ing of  a  uniformly  distributed  stress  or  thrust  C  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent,  a  shear  S  at  right  angles  to  C,'  and  a  bending- 
moment  M.  If  a  is  the  angle  between  the  stress  G  and  the  seg- 
ment de,  then 

0  =  T  cos  a;    S=  T sin  a;    and    M=zORx  z;     (611) 

in  which  T  =  02,  OH  the  pole  distance,  and  z  the  vertical  line^ 
between  the  segment  de  and  the  centre  of  moments. 

In  a  solid  beam  the  fibre  stresses  result  directly  from  the  above^ 
equations.  Thus  the  thrust,  shear,  and  bending  moment  are  easily 
and  rapidly  found  after  drawing  the  equilibrium  polygon.  For 
any  section  of  the  arch  between  e  and  g,  2^  would  be  represented  in 
magnitude  by  03  and  in  direction  and  position  by  eg;  a'  would  be 
the  angle  of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  section  and  the  line 
eg;  z  would  be  the  vertical  from  the  arch  line  to  the  segment  eg. 
(See  right  half  Fig.  382.) 

For  a  braced  arch,  as  in  Fig.  383  (a),  and  a  plate  girder  (J)  cufc 
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by  the  section  qq' :  Taking  moments  about  Fy  and  dividing  by  the 
depth  d  of  the  truss^  we  find  at  once  the  stress  in 

The  shear  in  the  panel  8  =■  T'  sin  a,  as  given  above. 

In  these  cases  the  flanges  are  assumed  to  resist  the  entire  direct 
stress  and  bending  stress,  and  the  web  resists  the  shear.  If  the 
chord  segments  DG  and  EF  are  not  pai*allel,  then  the  stress  in  the 
brace  DF  must  be  found  by  taking  the  moment  of  the  resultant  T 
about  their  point  of  intersection  and  dividing  by  the  lever-arm  of 
DF  with  respect  to  the  same  point.  In  the  plate  girder  the  shear  is 
assumed  to  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sectional  area  of  the 
web-plate. 

1017.  Deflection  of  a  Curved  Beam, — It  would  be  beyond  the 
«cope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  deflection 
of  a  curved  beam,  and  the  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of 
the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  beam,  the  change  of  position 
arising  from  whatever  cause.  Therefore  only  a  few  of  the  equa- 
tions and  their  applications  will  be  given.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
these  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Prof.  C.  E. 
Greene,  "Trusses  and  Arches;"  Wm.  Cain,  "Theory  of  Solid  and 
Braced  Elastic  Arches;"  J.  B.  Johnson,  "Modern  Framed  Struc- 
tures;" and  A.  Jay  Dubois,  "Strains  in  Framed  Structures." 

Let  M  be  the'  moment  of  the  external  forces  on  one  side  of  the 
section  about  a  point  in  the  neutral  axis;  /the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  section;  E  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material;  ds 
the  original  length  of  the  fibre  at  a  distance  y  from  the  neutral 
axis;  da  an  elementary  area  of  the  cross-section;  dO  the  central 
angle  between  the  normal  sections  at  the  two  ends  of  dfi;  A(p  the 
change  in  angle  between  the  end  faces  or  end  tangents  due  to  bend- 
ing; theti  the  angle  included  between  a  tangent  to  the  neutral  axis 
of  a  curved  beam  when  not  strained  and  the  tangent  at  the  same 
point  after  deflection  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

^*= /¥ <=>« 


This  value  of  J0  is  readily  found  as  follows:  In  Fig.  384(a)  is 
shown  an  originally  bent  beam,  AB  being  any  portion  of  it.  As  it 
is  desired  to  find  the  relative  movement  of  any  point  A  with  respect 
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to  By  we  may  consider  the  end  B  as  not  moving  under  the  deflec- 
tion.    The  deflected  beam  is  then  shown  in  A'B. 

The  tangents  to  the  curved  beam  at  the  points  A  and  B  make 
the  angle  d  with  each  other  before  deflection,  and  those  at  A'  and  B 


Figs.  384. 

the  angle  6  +  ^<P  after  deflection,  the  point  A  moving  to  A\  the 
components  of  this  motion  being  Jy  and  Ax, 

If,  now,  we  consider  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  this  beam 
drawn  to  a  larger  scale,  as  shown  in  diagram  {Jb)  included  between 
two  normal  sections  CF  and  LO.  After  deflection  the  face  LG 
assumes  the  position  D'E'.  For  the  original  length  of  any  fibre 
^hose  distance  from  oo'  is  y,  the  inclination  of  the  end  tangents  is 
dS,  and  the  inclination  of  the  tangents  at  0  before  and  after  deflec- 
tion will  be  d^. 

The  change  in  the  length  of  ds  (either  an  increment  or  decre- 
ment, according  as  it  is  above  or  below  oo')  is  yrZ0,  and  since  the 
total  alteration  in  lengthis  yd(t),  the  alteration  per  unit  of  length 

is  '^-^  =  strain.    Then  if  /  is  the  corresponding  stress  and  E  the 

<;oeflScient  of  elasticity,  then 

„      stress        f        y^  J?      ny^^ 

E=.   ^    .    =  -4:7;    hence /=  ^^-T-^. 
stram        d(b  ds 

The  stress  per  .elementary  area  da  =fda,  the  elementary  moment 
fday,  and  total  moment  of  resistance  for  the  entire  section 


LG  =  fJ'fday=^f;EfdA 


ds' 

Equating  this  to  the  bending  moment  at  the  section  of  the 
external  forces  M,  and  noting  that  E  is  constant  for  the  same 
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material,  and  y-  is  also  constant  for  any  particular  section,  and 
y*da  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section,  then 

Since  J0  is  the  entire  change  of  inclination  of  the  tangents  at, 
A  and  By  then 

J^  =  j  dcfy^j^^,       .    .     .     (613  (a)> 

which  is  the  same  as  equa.  (613). 

If,  then,  we  divide  the  segment  BA  of  the  heam  into  any  num* 
her  of  equal  lengths,  each  equal  to  ds,  and  assume  that  the  total 
change  of  position  AA'  is  effected  by  the  bending  of  each  ds  suc- 
cessively, we  can  find  that  portion  due  to  the  bending  of  the  first 
segment  BC  =  ds,  as  follows:  The  bending  of  B(f  through  the 
angle  (/0  causes  the  point  A  to  deflect  through  the  distance  AA^  = 
dv,  turning  through  the  same  angle  d0  with  a  radius  r  about  C.  If  x 
and  j/  are  the  co-ordinates  of  (7,  dx  and  dy  will  be  the  components 
of  dv.    From  similar  triangles  dy  :  dv  i',  x  :  r,  and  dx:dv  My:  r\ 

xdv 
dy  = ,  and  since   dv  =  rrf0,   dy  =  xd4>\  dx  =  yd<l).      Substi- 
tuting, rf0= -=r;  and  noting  that   Jy  =fdy   and  ^x  =fdxy^ 


EI 

B 


Mxds 


EI 
Myds 

~Er' 


(614) 


we  have  -^y  =    I  ^!/  =    I     ^d<p  =     I 

Jx  =    I  dx  =   I    yd(p  =    / 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  of  the  above,  owing  to  d<t>  being 
very  small,  the  arc  itself  has  been  used  instead  of  its  tangent. 

Equations  (613)  and  (614),  giving  values  of  -^0,  jdy,  and  AXy 
which  are  unknown  quantities,  can  be  used  in  finding  reactions  or 
in  locating  the  position  of  the  resultant  at  any  section  only  by  mak- 
ing certain  assumptions. 

If,  for  instance,  we  assume  that  the  tangents  of  an  arch  at  the 
abutments  are  fixed  in  direction,  then 


=/' 


J0=     r^=0; (615) 
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and  further,  if  no  horizontal  or  vertical  displacement  can  occur,  i.e., 
for  an  arch  with  ends  fixed,  then  also 

'*B  , ,  ,  rB 


-/: 


Jx=   I     ^^  =  0,    and    Jy=   /     :^  =  0.    .     (616) 


£1 


-i: 


EI 


For  an  arch  hinged  at  the  abutments  and  continuous  between 
them,  only  the  horizontal  component  of  the  motion  of  A  is  zero; 
that  is, 

^x=£^  =  0; (617) 

and  if  the  arch  is  hinged  at  some  intermediate  point  and  fixed  in 
direction  at  the  ends,  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements 
of  the  hinged  point  C  for  the  part  A  C  must  be  the  same  as  for 
the  part  BC\    Hence  we  have 


and 


ji  C  Mxds  C  Mxds 


(618) 


the  origin  of  co-ordinates  being  taken  at  C, 

If  the  arch  is  fixed  in  direction  at  one  end,  but  hinged  at  the 
other, 

the  origin  being  at  the  hinged  end. 

(a) 


Figs.  385. 
PARABOLIC   ARCH   WITH  TWO  HINGES. 

1018.  We  have  seen  that  with  three  hinges  the  directions  of  the 
reaction  lines  are  readily  found,  as  one  of  tbem  will  always  have  to 
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pass  through  two  of  the  hinges.  This  is  not  possible  with  a  two- 
hinged  arch,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection 
of  the  reaction  lines  of  any  and  all  loads.  This  being  found,  the 
reactions  in  magnitude,  direction,  and  points  of  application  are  then 
found  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  Since  the  arch  is  hinged  at  the 
abutments  we  know  that  the  reactions  must  pass  through  the 
liinges,  as  the  bending  moments  are  zero  for  these  points;  and  this, 
with 


Ja.=   /     ^-  =  0, (620) 


is  all  that  we  do  know. 

If,  then,  in  Fig.  385  we  have  a  two-hinged  parabolic  arch,  with 
the  toUowing  data  given:  The  rise  CCf  =  r;  the  half  span  AC  = 
C'B  =  V\  the  distance  of  any  load  w^  from  the  centre  =  h,  meas- 
ured positively  towards  the  right;  x  and  y  the  co-ordinates  of  any 
point  of  the  arch  with  origin  at  A.  Assuming  any  point  u  as  the 
intersection  of  the  reaction  lines  for  the  load  w,,  we  can  construct 
the  force  polygon  (J),  having  OH  for  the  pole  distance.  The  cor- 
responding equilibrium  polygon  is  AuB;  z  the  vertical  ordinate 
from  the  segment  Au  to  any  point  D  of  the  arch ; — then  the  moment 

M-OHxz-Hz (621) 

The  coefficient  of  elasticity  being  constant,  we  have,  substituting 
Hz  for  M  in  equa.  (620), 

r^=iri^=o,  or  r^jfi^o.  (622) 

^  A  %.'  A  %J  A 

If  it  is  further  assumed  that  the  moment  of  inertia  /  increases 
from  the  crown  to  the  springing-line  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  secant 
of  the  angle  of  inclination  i  of  the  arch  at  any  point  to  the  horizon, 

;  =  a  constant  =  /.,  the  moment  of  inertia  at  the  crown.  From 

sec  % 

ds 

Fig.  385  dx  =  ds  cos   i  =  r.    Substituting  in  equa.  (622), 

sec  » 


or  /    zydx  =    /    zydx  =  0. 


(623) 
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From  Fig,  385,  z^-y  ^%\  eq.  (623),  becomes 

XVrf^-X"Wd^=^- (624) 

Substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  ot  y  -=•  wC^?'  —  a^), 

as  found  from  the  equation  of  the  parabola  with  origin  at  A^  and 

ulso  the  value  of  z'  =  y^y  ,  ,,  as  found  from  the  proportion  derived 

from  Fig.  385, 

2' :  a: : :  y , :  7'  +  J, 

in  which  y^  is  the  ordinate  of  the  point  t^,  we  will  find  that  the 
first  term  of  eq.  (624)  becomes 


I 


ydx  =  j^  rV; 


and  the  second  term 


hence 


Solving  with  respect  to  y,,  we  have 

y^  =  25r  -  5y <«2^> 

This  equation  fixes  the  position  of  the  point  u  for  the  load  u\\ 
uA  and  uB  are  then  the  reaction  lines  for  the  load  w^  at  a  distance 
h  from  the  centre.  Giving  any  desired  number  of  values  to  h  for 
the  positions  of  different  loads,  we  can  locate  the  curve  u^tin^, 
which  is  locus  of  the  vertices  of  equilibrium  polygons  for  single 
loads. 

For  the  load  W^  prolong  its  line  of  action  to  intersection  with 
this  curve;  then  U^A  and  U^B  will  be  the  reaction  lines  for  tlie 
load  TT,.  A  force  polygon  can  be  constructed  to  correspond  ;  the 
values  of  ^and  iZ,  and  R^  can  be  found,  and  also  the  moment  Jf, 
at  any  point,  of  the  arch  ;  and  similarly  for  any  number  of  loads. 

The  position  of  loads  for  maximum  stresses  and  the  stresses  in 
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the  members  of  the  arch  can  then  be  determined  as  in  paragraph? 
1015,  1016,  and  1017. 

1019.  For  a  circular  arch  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  as- 
sume a  parabolic  arch  of  the  same  span  and  of  such  a  rise  that  the 
areas  included  between  the  arch  and  the  chord  from  springing  to 
springing  points,  which  latter  is  the  same  length  in  both  cases, 
shall  be  equal. 

If  the  rise  of  a  circular  segmental  rib  is  not  more  than  one 
tenth  of  its  span,  a  parabolic  arch  of  the  same  span  and  rise  will 
sensibly  coincide  with  it. 

1020.  Temperature  Stresses, — While  in  a  three-hinged  arch 
there  are  no  temperature  strains,  in  an  arch  with  only  two  hinges 
the  strains  caused  by  a  change  in  temperature  may  be  considerable. 
If  the  temperature  rises  above  that  for  which  there  is  no  strain,  a 
horizontal  pressure  will  be  exerted  against  the  supports  at  its  ends. 
This  tendency  to  increase  its  length  is  resisted  by  the  abutment 
reactions,  and  stresses  are  developed  in  the  arch.  These  reactions 
acting  inwards  give  negative  moments  at  every  point,  causing  ten- 
sion in  the  outer  flanges.  If  the  temperature  falls  below  that  for 
no  strain,  the  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  span,  which  is  resisted  by 
the  reactions  of  the  abutments  acting  outwards,  and  causing 
positive  moments  at  every  point,  resulting  in  compression  in  the 
outer  flanges. 

Since  the  abutments  are  considered  as  fixed  or  •  rigid,  the 
length  of  span  remains  unchanged,  and  any  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  arch  can  only  manifest  itself  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  crown  of 
the  arch.  Expansion  and  contraction  are  in  proportion  to  the 
change-  of  temperature  t  in  degrees,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  e 
of  the  material,  and  to  the  length  of  span  2V,  The  total  change  in. 
length  can  then  be  taken  equal  to 

±n'et (626> 

The  plus  or  minus  value  is  to  be  used  according  ae  t  indicates  a 
rise  or  fall  in  temperature. 

If  ±  Ht  represents  this  horizontal  thrust  or  pull,  it  will  exert 
on  all  parts  of  the  arch  both  a  direct  stress  and  a  bending  action, 
ajince  the  condition  for  an  invariable  length  of  span  is 


..  =  /^^  =  o. 
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^¥6  must  now  have 


/ 


/^±...<  =  0i 


or,  sinoe  da  =  dx  sec  i,  and  /  =  /^  sec  i, 

j^J^Mydx±2Vet=iO (627) 

M  for  any  point  of  the  rib  is  Hft/,  y  being  any  ordinate  of 
the  arch;  then 

§j  f^y"dx±2Vet  =  0 (628) 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  for  a  parabolic  rib  with  rise  r 
y*dx  =  Wt^'.  Substituting  and  solving  for  Ht , 

H,=  ±^^. («) 

The  maximum  bending  moment  occurs  at  the  middle  of  the 
48pan,  where  the  lever-arm  of  -H^  is  r;  then 

Maximum  M^HtV^-^  — V-  =r ^.    .    .     (630) 

8      r*  8      r  ^      ' 

The  temperature  stresses  can  now  be  found  and  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  maximum  stresses  found  for  live  and  dead  loads. 

1021.  Parabolic  Arch  with  Fixed  Ends, — In  the  case  of  an 
arched  rib  with  fixed  ends  we  neither  know  the  direction,  magni- 
tnde,  nor  point  of  application  of  the  reactions.  Three  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  find  the  equilibrium  polygon  of  any 
load,  namely,  that 

iX)  the  change  of  inclination  at  the  abutments  J0  =    /    -^y  ~  ^  > 
12)  the  change  in  the  length  of  span  ^x^    J       ^  ^  =  0 ; 


A       EI 


iZ)  the  abutment  deflection  Jy  =     I     —pj-  =  ^« 
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With  these  three  equations  we  find  the  point  whose  ordinate  is 
y^y  which  is  the  common  intersection  of  any  load  and  its  components 
or  reaction  lines,  and  the  position  of  the  points  of  application  of  the 
reactions  at  the  abutments,  which  will  be  vertically  above  or  below 
the  points  A  and  By  or  the  ends  of  the  arch,  by  the  distances  y, 
and  y^ ,  respectively.  The  process  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that 
followed  in  determining  y^ ,  the  ordinate  of  the  vertex  of  equilibrium 
polygon  for  the  arch  with  hinged  ends.  There  are  three  unknown 
quantities;  the  analysis  is  long  and  tedious,  though  involving  no 
especial  difficulties.  The  results  only  will  therefore  be  given.  For 
any  load  at  a  distance  b  from  the  centre  of  the  span  on  the  right, 
y,  being  the  vertical  ordinate  of  the  end  of  the  equilibrium  polygon 
above  the  left  abutment,  that  is,  the  one  farthest  from  the  load  ; 
y,  the  vertical  ordinate  to  the  end  of  the  equilibrium  above  or 
below  the  abutment  nearest  the  load ;  then 

2  V  +  bb  2  r  -  56  ,^^,. 

These  values  vary  with  the  position  of  the  load.  For  instance, 
as  b  varies  from  +  Z'  to  —  I',  y,  varies  from  +  -f^r  to  --  cx>,  and  y, 
varies  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  value  of  y^  becomes 

yo  =  ^ (632) 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  AB,  and 
situated  fr  above  AB,  or  \r  above  the  crown  of  the  arch.  There- 
fore one  point  on  the  reaction  lines  is  the  intersection  of  the 
vertical  load  line,  and  this  straight  line  for  all  loads.  But  y,  and 
y,  require  a  separate  calculation  for  each  load. 

1022.  Temperature  stresses,  when  the  ends  are  fixed,  are  found 
by  a  similar  process,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arch  with  hinged  ends. 
The  points  of  application  of  the  thrust  Ht  is  not,  however,  at  the 
points  A  and  B,  but  at  a  distance  above  these  points,  y^=y^  =  fr, 
the  rise  being  r.  This  changes  the  value  of  Af  from  M  =  H^y  to 
Jf  =  Htiy  —  yj).     These  substitutions  being  made  in 


EI. 
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The  resulting  stresses  may  be  computed  by  moments  and 
shears  or  by  diagram. 

As  we  have  seen^  the  reactions  do  not  pass  through  the  points 
A  and  B,  but  through  points  above  or  below  the  ends.  This 
means  that  we  not  only  have  at  each  end  a  horizontal  and  a  yertical 
component  of  the  reaction,  but  also  a  bending  moment  which 
varies  with  the  position  of  the  load,  and  must  be  of  such  a  mag- 
nitude as  will  keep  the  ends  of  the  arch  fixed  in  direction. 

We  further  note  that,  with  the  same  change  in  temperature,  the 
temperature  thrust  Ht  is  six  times  as  great  wifh  fixed  ends  as  com- 
pared with  its  value  for  hinged  ends,  and  the  direct  stress  in  the 
ribs  will  therefore  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  maximum  moment  at  the  springing  for  the  rib  with  fixed 
ends  is  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  crown  with  hinged  ends,  and 
of  the  opposite  kind,  and  taken  at  the  two  crowns  is  twice  as  great. 

For  a  full  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  this  subject,  accompanied 
with  numerous  examples  worked  out  in  the  greatest  detail  for  all 
forms  of  curves  of  intrados,  and  both  metal  and  stone  used,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Arches,  Part  III,  *^  Trusses  and  Arches,*'  by 
Charles  E.  Greene,  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  work 
throughout. 

ART.  LIV. 
FORMATION  AND  PERMANENT  WAT. 

1023.  It  is  convenient  to  divide  a  railway  or  a  highway  construc- 
tion into  two  parts,  namely.  Formation  and  Permanent  Way.  The 
works  which  constitute  the  Formation  include  earthworks,  drains, 
retaining-walls,  masonry  piers,  foundations,  timber  and  iron  trestles, 
bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  in  short,  everything  necessary  to  receive  the 
permanent  way,  the  permanent  way  being  those  parts  of  struc- 
tures upon  which  the  traffic  is  directly  carried.  The  first  division 
of  the  subject  hati  been  already  fully  discussed  in  preceding 
articles. 

Railway  permanent  way  will  be  taken  to  include  the  ballast, 
ties,  and  iron  or  steel  rails,  or  track,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

1024.  Ballast. — Earth,  cinders,  slag,  gravel,  broken  stone  and 
burut  clay  are  used  for  ballast.  Convenience,  cost,  and  safety  de- 
termine the  material  to  be  used  in  any  particular  case. 

Earth  ballast  is  nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  earth  used  in 
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the  embankments  and  found  ill  the  excavations.  The  ties  are 
simply  laid  on  the  bed,  and  the  earth  thrown  and  compacted  around 
and  between  the  ties.  It  is  of  little  value  unless  exceptionally  good 
material  is  convenient,  and  unless  surfaced  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  is  even  with  the  top  of  the  ties  at  and  near  the  centre  line  and 
then  slopes  off  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  the  ties  at  their 
ends.  In  good  weather  a  fairly  good  track  can  be  thus  made. 
It  is  employed  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  track  in  the  South 
and  West,  and  is  commonly  the  only  kind  of  ballast  used  on  new 
roads. 

Cinder  and  slag  ballast  are  often  used  where  these  materials  are 
found  convenient  and  cheap,  and  make  good  ballast. 

Broken-stone  ballast,  or  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel,  is 
the  best  material,  giving  elasticity  and  good  drainage.  Almost  any 
stone  but  the  softer  varieties  of  sandstone  and  disintegrating  shales 
and  limestones  are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Although  it  is  better 
with  either  of  these  materials  to  lay  a  bed  of  stone,  gravel,  or  slag, 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  thickness  on  the  earthen  bed,  and  upon  this 
layer  place  the  ties,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  first  lay  the  ties  and 
rails  and  do  the  ballasting  subsequently  with  construction  trains. 
In  this  latter  case  the  ties  and  track  have  to  be  raised  and  the 
ballast  forced  and  rammed  under  them.  This  method  bends  the 
rails  and  throws  the  track  out  of  line.  But  rapidity  of  constrnc- 
tion  and  saving  in  cost  usually  control  such  matters.  In  either 
case  the  ties  should  be  entirely  imbedded  in  the  ballast,  which 
should  slope  off  from  the  ends  of  the  ties  at  about  1  to  1. 

Knowing  the  number  and  dimensions  of  cross-ties,  and  depth 
of  ballast  beneath  them,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  ballast  required 
per  yard  or  mile  of  track.  Taking  cross-ties  6"  X  8"  X  9',  and 
taking  2640  to  the  mile,  their  volume  would  be  3  cubic  feet  or  one 
ninth  cubic  yard  to  the  tie,  or  293  cubic  yards  per  mile.  BaUast 
12  inches  deep  and  average  width  of  10  feet  will  be  1960  —  293 
=  1667  cubic  yards  per  mile,  which  will  cost  from  60  cents  to 
$1  per  cubic  yard.  The  above  quantity  may  be  taken  as  a  mini- 
mum. 

Burnt  clay  has  been  used  for  ballast,  and  it  is  claimed  thai  it  is 
both  cheap  and  suitable. 

Ballast  is  used  only  on  the  earthen  foundation-bed,  as  a  rule.  It 
is,  however,  being  introduced  on  bridges,  where  it  possesses  many 
advantages  as  far  as  safety  and  speed  are  concerned. 

1025.  Cross-ties  are  used  for  the  rails  to  rest  upon,  and  to  which 
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they  are  spiked  or  bolted.  These  keep  the  parallelism  of  the  rails^ 
the  alignment  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  and  distribute  the 
heavy  concentrated  weights  on  the  rails  over  a  broad  bearing  sur- 
face. They  are  usually  of  some  kind  of  timber,  and  commonly 
white,  post,  or  chestnut  oak,  or  pine.  The  durability  of  the  tie 
depends  largely  upon  character  and  quantity  of  ballast  used.  A  tie, 
however,  often  cuts  and  rots  out  at  the  rail-bearing  and  spike-holes, 
while  remaining  comparatively  sound  and  solid  in  other  parts.  Oak 
ties  are  liable  to  warp  and  split,  but  hold  the  spikes  better.  The 
number  of  ties  per  mile  vary  from  2112  when  spaced  2i  feet  centres 
to  2640  when  spaced  2  feet  centres.  The  dimensions  of  ties  vary 
from  8  to  9  feet  long,  from  6  to  8  inches  deep,  and  from  8  to  10 
inches  wide.  On  bridges  and  trestles  they  are  commonly  sawn; 
on  other  portions  of  the  road  hewn  ties  are  used.  The  life  of 
ties  may  be  taken  between  extreme  limits  of  4  and  8  years,  depend- 
ing on  material,  ballast,  and  drainage. 

The  life  of  ties  can  be  greatly  prolonged  by  the  resort  to  some 
of  the  means  of  protecting  timber  from  decay.  But  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  this  subject  in  this  country,  owing  to  the  expense 
necessary  and  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  suitable  timber,  the 
price  per  tie  varying  from  20  to  40  cents,  according  to  quality  and 
Abundance  of  material  convenient  to  line  of  the  road. 

In  European  countries  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
matter,  with  satisfactory  results.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  much 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  substitution  of 
iron  ties.  Hundreds  of  patents  have  been  issued,  and  some  useful 
types  invented.  At  present,  in  this  country  at  least,  they  have  not 
come  into  general  use.  Drawings  and  description  of  one  type  is 
^ven  in  Figs.  386  and  paragraph  1027. 

1026.  Some  of  the  general  advantages  ^are :  (1)  increased  life  as 
compared  with  timber  ties;  (2)  the  width  of  gauge  is  better  main- 
tained ;  (3)  the  cost  of  maintenance  remains  practically  constant 
after  one  or  two  years*  use,  whereas  this  cost  increases  rapidly  with 
age  for  timber  ties;  (4)  the  fastenings  can  be  made  safer  and  more 
permanent;  (5)  the  old  material  has  greater  value;  (6)  it  can  be 
manufactured  in  that  form  giving  the  greatest  strength  with  the 
least  material  They  can  be  made  of  varying  thickness  and  have 
the  slope  (1  in  20)  for  the  rail  formed  on  them.  The  metal  can  be 
disposed  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  The  minimum  cross- 
section  is  maintained  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length,  and  thick- 
ened under  and  on  each  side  of  the  position  of  the  rail.     (7)  It  is 
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easily  packed  with  any  kind  of  ballast;  (8)  a  broad  bearing  for  the 
base  of  the  rail  can  be  secured. 

Among  the  disadvantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  iron  ties  may 
be  mentioned:  (1)  increase  of  first  cost;  (2)  the  holes  for  fastenings 
reduce  the  effective  area  of  section;  (3)  the  brittleness  around  the 
bolt-holes  arising  from  punching;  (3)  the  foot  of  the  rail  eats  in  time 
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into  the  top  of  the  tie;  (4)  the  tie  is  more  injuriously  affected  by 
impulse  and  shock  at  the  rail  bearing;  (5)  the  earlier  types  were 
made  too  lights  not  over  55  to  70  pounds  in  weight,  bending  and 
shaking,  attended  with  the  working  out  of  the  ballast,  and  conse- 
quent expensive  maintenance,  cracking  of  the  ties  lengthwise  and 
crosswise  under  the  rail;  (6)  straining  of  the  material  at  the  rail- 
bearing  during  manufacture. 

Increased  weights  from  100  to  160  pounds  or  more;  the  use  of 
mild  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  pounds 
per  square  inch;  contraction  of  area  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  care  and 
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precautions  in  fonning  bolt-holes;  closing  the  ends  of  the  sleeper; 
etc., — do  away  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  above-mentioned  disad- 
yantages. 

It  is  found  better,  while  filling  under  the  tie,  that  the  ballast 
shonld  not  be  too  firmly  compacted  near  the  middle  of  the  tie;  but 
under  and  for  a  short  distance  oti  either  side  of  the  rail  it  should 
be  well  compacted. 

Rusting  and  corrosion  are  not  considered  to  be  of  any  great  injury 
to  the  metal  tie. 

1027.  Metallic  Ties. — It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  the  actual  value  of  metallic  ties,  or  of  their  value  as 
compared  with  timber  ties.  The  following  illustrations  and  remarks 
are  taken  from  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal, 
December,  1893.  Only  one  form  of  cross-section  of  tie  is  given ; 
heavy  forms  of  section  have  been  designed,  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
menting has  been  done,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  results  have 
been  both  favorably  and  unfavorably  interpreted.  One  form  of 
metal  tie  under  one  set  of  conditions  has  given  satisfaction,  while 
another  form  used  under  the  same  or  different  conditions  has  not 
proved  satisfactory. 

They  have  been  built  up  of  channel-irons* and  brackets  riveted 
to  them,  of  rolled  steel  with  riveted  chairs,  rolled  iron  riveted,  hol- 
low ties  of  the  Post  and  Bract  outlines,  etc. 

There  are  over  25,000  miles  of  track  laid  with  metal  ties,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  B.  E.  Femow,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  proved  satisfactory  and  successful.  He  says:  '^  It  is  not  a  con- 
sideration of  initial  cost  that  makes  the  substitution  of  metal  ties 
desirable  or  profitable.  It  is  the  superiority  of  track,  permanence 
of  roadbed,  safety,  greatly  reduced  cost  of  maintenance,  and  hence 
ultimate  saving  and  economy,  that  recommend  the  metal  tie.^^ 

The  Grand  Central  Railway  of  Belgium  have  tested  two  tjrpes; 
namely,  one  without  wooden  filling-pieces,  and  one  with  such 
pieces.  They  laid  a  length  of  line  6.2  miles  long  in  the  years 
1886-8.  The  ballast  was  composed  of  broken  stones,  cinders,  and 
river  gravel.  The  rails,  of  Bessemer  steel,  were  19  feet  8  inches 
long,  weighing  83.8  pounds  per  yard.  Under  each  length  there 
were  placed  seven  ties,  spaced  as  shown  in  Fig.  386  (e).  The  ties 
are  8'  6.3"  long;  the  first  used  weighed  131  lbs.,  but  in  later  patterns 
133.6  lbs.  each.  They  are  made  of  iron,  as  are  also  the  rivets  and 
clamp  bolts;  the  tie-plates  and  bolts  are  of  steel.  The  heaviest  en- 
gines used  weigh  52.3  tons,  their  rigid  wheel-base  is  14'  1".    Maxi- 
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mum  speed  allowed^  37.3  miles  per  hour  for  passenger  tnins  and 
15.5  miles  for  freight  trains. 

This  track  has  proved  satisfactory,  being  more  economical, 
more  stable  and  easily  maintained,  as  compared  with  those  portions 
laid  on  wooden  ties. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  Railway  Congress,  held  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  following  conclusion  was  reached : 

^'  The  use  of  metallic  ties  will  permit  of  a  saving  of  expense  of 
maintenance  when  they  fulfil  the  conditions  for  rational  use;  in 
other  words,  if  their  form  has  been  so  designed  and  their  weight 
settled  by  paying  careful  attention  to,  first,  the  conditions  of  the 
traffic — that  is  to  say,  the  speed  and  weight  of  the  trains;  second,  to 
the  conditions  of  the  structure  of  the  track  and  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil ;  and,  third,  to  the  kind  of  ballast  used ;"  etc  The  engineen 
of  the  Belgian  State  Railway  modified  the  above  to  the  following: 
"  By  only  using  metallic  ties  on  lines  where  the  traffic  was  compar- 
atively light  and  run  over  by  trains  at  a  low  speed.*' 

These  conclusions  were  based,  it  seems,  upon  the  unfavoraUe 
results  of  tests  made  in  Belgium.  The  defects  developed  were  to 
some  extent  traceable  to  defective  manufacture,  such  as  cracks  re- 
sulting from  punching  instead  of  drilling  the  rectangular  holes  for 
the  fastenings;  and  the  steel  used  not  being  very  mild. 

Again:  "In  consequence  of  the  alternating  up-and-down  moTe- 
ment  of  the  hollow  tie,  it  causes  a  hammering  out  of  the  ballast, 
which  is  transformed  into  a  powder,  and  later  into  mud  by  the  rain. 
Each  time  that  the  tie  rises  it  sucks  in  this  mud  and  the  ballast 
loaded  with  it,  forming  a  kind  of  macadam,  which  finally  forms  a 
hard  and  compact  core,  necessitating  the  removal  of  the  ballast  from 
beneath  the  support.  This  is  the  first  period  of  maintenance,  which 
is  universally  recognized  as  expensive. 

"  Under  the  action  of  the  passive  of  trains  the  ties  were  subjected 
to  a  scraping  which  caused  changes  both  in  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  directions. 

"  These  disturbances,  which  exist  for  all  types  of  hollow  ties,  in- 
crease very  rapidly  and  very  notably  with  the  speed  of  the  traini 
While  for  a  maximum  speed  of  from  47  to  50  miles  per  hour  changes 
in  level  are  small,  and  while  these  small  movements  exert  hardly 
any  infiuence  upon  the  ordinary  track,  it  has  been  shown  by  ex- 
periments that  at  speeds  of  about  56  miles  per  hour  they  become 
dangerous,  and  may  even  cause  derailments,  in  consequence  of  the 
hammer-blows  and  depressing  effect  of  the  rolling-stock  upon  a 
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track  which  has  been  thus  deformed ;  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  track  up  to  good  alignment,  to 
demolish  the  hard  oores  of  ballast  which  are  formed  inside  the  ties. 
Then  the  period  of  expensive  maintenance  begins.  Finally,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  desirable  that  the  hollow  form  of  tie  should  be 
used.  In  other  words,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  ties  as 
permit  of  the  formation  of  a  compact  core  beneath  them,  unless 
they  can  be  easily  removed  and  given  great  lateral  strength.'^ 

The  following  are  the  essential  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  the 
metallic  tie  for  lines  which  are  to  be  traversed  by  high-speed  trains: 

(1)  They  should  not  require  any  tamping  into  the  hollow  space; 
that  is  to  say,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  be  moved  longitudinally 
and  transversely,  just  as  a  wooden  tie  can  be  which  has  a  flat 
bottom.  It  is  even  objectionable  to  give  it  any  curvature,  bondings, 
or  variations  of  section,  or  to  provide  it  with  bosses  or  have  project- 
ing rivet-heads.    Its  shape  should  be  perfectly  prismatic. 

(2)  It  should  weigh  from  165  to  176  pounds,  and  be  made 
of  steel,  in  order  to  have  a  strength  of  from  54,000  to  58,000 
pounds.  Iron  is  not  strong  enough.  The  U-form,  right  side  up  or 
inverted,  is  not  adapted  to  resist  bending  stresses,  and  ought  to  be 
excluded.  The  outline  should  be  symmetrical  above  and  below  the 
neutral  axis. 

(3)  The  strength  should  be  obtained  with  a  full  outline;  that  is 
to  say,  the  shearing  strength  of  the  riveted  joints  should  be  ex- 
cluded. 

(4)  The  fastenings  should  not  require  rectangular-punched 
holes,  but  all  holes  should  be  drilled  and  sound. 

Fig.  386  («)  shows  cross-section  of  hollow  tie  and  fastenings, 
{h)  longitudinal  sections  of  the  same.  Fig.  386  {c)  shows  cross- 
section  of  the  tie  and  fastenings  with  the  filling-pieces,  (d)  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  same.  Fig.  386  {e)  shows  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  rail,  cross-section  and  spacing  of  the  ties,  and  position 
of  the  suspended  rail-joint. 

TRACK. 

1028.  We  have  seen  that  the  ballast  is  intended  (1)  to  distribate 
the  load  over  a  large  bearing-surface  below,  (2)  to  maintain  the  ties 
in  position,  (3)  to  thoroughly  drain  the  road-bed,  thereby  protecting 
the  formation  from  becoming  soft  and  muddy  in  wet  weather  and 
from  heaving  in  freezing  weather,  and  (4)  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
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road-bed.    The  cross-ties  support  the  rail  directly^  maintain  the 
gauge^  and  distribute  the  bearing  over  the  ballast. 

The  rails,  which  were  formerly  made  of  iron,  are  now  made  to  a 
great  extent,  or  exclusively,  of  steel.  Until  somewhat  recently  the 
heaviest  rails  were  only  about  60  pounds  per  linear  yard,  or  94^'^ 
tons  of  2240  pounds  for  two  rails  per  mile.  The  weight  now  often 
used  is  from  80  to  100  pounds  per  yard.  The  rail  must  have  suflS- 
cient  strength  and  stiffness  to  act  as  a  beam  between  the  ties,  and 
as  a  lateral  support  or  guide  to  the  wheels  of  the  engine  and  cars. 
Its  top  surface  must  have  sufficient  size  and  hardness  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  heavy  rolling  weights.  The  bottom  surface  must  give 
a  good  broad  bearing  on  the  tie.  The  old  60-pound  iron  rail  was 
4i  inches  high,  2^^  inches  width  of  head,  4  inches  width  of  base; 
thickness  of  stem  or  web,  ^  inch. 

According  to  the  recent  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers,  the  head  should  contain  42  per  cent, 
the  web  21  per  cent,  and  the  lower  flange  37  per  cent  of  the  metal 
in  the  section.    The  important  factors  are:  top  radius,  12  inches; 
top  corner  radius  of  head,  -^  inch;  lower  comer  radius,  ^  inch; 
corner  of  flange,  ^  inch ;  side  radius  of  web,  12  inches ;  top  and 
bottom  radius  of  web,  i  inch;  angle  between  under  side  of  head 
and  top  of  flange,  IS"*;  width  of  head  of  80-pound  rail,  2J  inches. 
Wearing  qualities  of  rail  depend  largely  upon  the  closeness  of  grain 
of  the  steel  in  the  heads.    In  order  to  have  a  smooth  track  it  is 
necessary  that  the  surface  and  line  of  rails  shall  be  without  lumps 
and  kinks;  hence  the  metal  in  head  and  flange  of  section  shonld 
nearly  balance,  thereby  permitting  the  hot  metal  in  the  just-rolled 
rail  to  cool  with  the  least  internal  strain,  and  when  cold  to  be  as 
nearly  as  practicable  straight  in  all  directions;  the  importance  of 
this  increases  with  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  section.    The  larger 
percentage  of  straight  track  governs  questions  connected  with 
form  and  dimensions  of  rail  sections.    The  length  of  a  rail  varies 
between  20  and  30  or  more  feet.     The  several  lengths  of  rail  are 
now  almost  exclusively  connected  by  the  angle,  flsh,  or  splice  plates, 
and  bolts  through  the  plates  and  the  web  of  the  rails.    The  sus- 
pended joint,  that  is,  when  the  joint  between  the  rails  is  between 
two  ties,  is  generally  preferred.    The  joint  ties  are  placed  somewhat 
closer  to  each  other  than  the  intermediate  ones. 

Sufficient  space  should  be  left  between  the  ends  of  adjacent  rails 
to  allow  for  the  expansion  due  to  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  rail  is  laid  and  the  temperature  to  which  it 
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may  be  subjected.  The  expansion  of  iron  is  from  0.0000068  to 
0. 0000069  of  its  length  for  each  degree  Fahr.,  which  for  a  30-foot 
rail  and  variation  of  100°  in  temperature  is  0.021  foot  or  0.25  inch. 
An  extreme  iigh  temperature  of  130''  Fahr.  may  be  taken.  A 
full-spiked  rail  has  two  spikes,  one  on  each  side  of  rail,  not  exactly 
opposite,  in  each  tie. 

It  is  a  bad  practice  to  lay  down  only  a  few  ties,  to  which  the 
rail  is  spiked,  and  then  run  heavy  loads  over  the  rails;  they  will 
spring  and  bend.  The  full  number  of  ties  required  should  be  in 
position;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  rails  should  be  fully 
spiked. 

Rails  that  are  to  be  laid  on  curves  should  be  bent  to  the  proper 
curve  before  laying.  This  can  be  done  by  lifting  and  dropping  the 
rail  on  some  form  of  narrow  support,  or  by  supporting  the  rail  near 
its  ends  and  using  blows  from  sledges;  or  special  machines  can  be 
used.  The  proper  curvature  is  determined  from  the  length  of  the 
middle  and  quarter  ordinates  of  its  lengths — found  in  the  usual 
tables  for  ordinates.  They  are  often  sprung  into  position  by  crow- 
bars after  securing  one  end.  This  is  not  good  practice  on  any  but 
very  easy  curves.  On  straight  portions  of  the  track  the  top  sur- 
faces of  rails  should  be  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  except  that 
near  the  ends  of  the  curve  the  outer  rail  is  gradually  raised  until 
at  the  points  of  curve  it  has  the  full  elevation  required  for  the  rail 
on  the  curve. 

1029.  Elevation  of  Outer  Rail  on  Curves. — It  has  always  been 
a  disputed  point  both  as  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  elevating 
the  outer  rail,  and  the  amount  of  elevation  that  should  be  used. 
The  avowed  purpose  is  to  balance  the  tendency  of  the  wheels 
to  bear  against  the  outer  rail  when  running  around  curves  at  high 
speeds.  Theoretically  the  force  tending  to  press  the  wheels  against 
the  rail  acts  horizontally,  and  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  curve,  and  is  expressed 
by  the  equation 

/=  3^ <«'*) 

/=  the  so-calted  centrifugal  force;  w,  the  weight  of  the  loaded 
car  in  pounds;  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  R  the  radius 
of  the  curve  in  feet.  Placing  the  loaded  car  on  an  inclined  plane 
whose  base  is  the  gauge  g  of  the  track,  and  whffa» j^ige  ig^  tha^differ- 
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ence  in  level  of  the  rails  =  e,  it  is  easily  proved  that  /  =  — , 

g  being  the  distance  between  rail  centres^  not,  as  is  usually  taken, 
between  inside  faces  of  rails.    Then 

T  =  ^^'    Hence  elevation  «  =  ^2&    .     (635) 

on  a  2°  curve.     R  =  2865  feet;  and  if  t;  =  30  miles  per  hour  = 

44'  X  4  "^ 

44  feet  per  second;  a  =  4.7  feet.    Then  e  =  r^r^rTi ^r^  =^  0.099 

^  '  ^  32.16  X  2865 

foot  =  1.19  inches. 

Mr.  Rankine  gives,  on  account  of  the  parallelism  of  the  axles 

of  wheels,  and  the  difference  in  length  between  outer  and  inner 

rails  on  a  curve  causing  the  outer  wheel  to  slip  over  a  distance 

equal  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  rails,  which  would  produce 

a  tendency  to  press  against  the  outer  rail,  an  additional  elevation 

in  inches,  =  7200  X  R,  in  feet. 

1030.  Coning  of  Wlieels. — In  order  to  obviate  the  latter  elevation 
required,  the  tread  of  the  wheels  was  made  conical  instead  of 
cylindrical.  By  this  means  a  larger  diameter  was  brought  over  the 
outer  rail,  thereby  rendering  any  slipping  unnecessary.  For  very 
sharp  curves  the  coning  would  be  so  decided  as  would  produce  un- 
steady motion  on  the  straight  portions  of  the  line,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered better  that  the  flanges  should  press  steadily  against  the  outer 
rail,  reducing  this  tendency  to  a  certain  extent  by  increased  ele- 
vation of  the  outer  rail.  For  these  and  other  reason  sthe  prac- 
tice now  is  to  make  the  tread  of  the  wheels  cylindrical,  or  nearly 
so. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  top  surfaces  of  rails  should  be  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane  on  tangents.  It  should  be  noted  that,  with 
a  well-defined  coning  on  the  wheels,  the  rails  should  have  a  cant  or 
inward  inclination  towards  each  other.  This  has  been  taken  at  1 
in  20,  as  was  mentioned  in  discussing  the  proper  form  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  or  steel  ties;  otherwise  the  bearing  instead  of  being 
full  on  the  head  of  the  rail  will  be  concentrated  on  one  edge. 

1031.  There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  years  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  open  joints  between  rails  as  compared  with  con- 
tinuity over  greater  or  less  lengths  of  track  in  connection  with  ex- 
pansion and  contraction.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  with 
rigid  joints,  giving  a  continuous  rail  of  two,  three,  or  more  miles. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  where  made  the  results  haye  been  satis- 
factory. The  joints  are  necessarily  the  weak  points  in  a  line  of 
rails,  increase  greatly  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  often 
are  causes  of  serious  accidents. 

On  curves  having  a  shorter  radius  than  1000  feet,  it  has  been 
costomary  to  widen  the  gauge  by  about  i  inch;  under  750  and  over 
500  feet,  J  inch;  under  500  feet,  1  inch. 

The  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  above  the  inner  rail  is  better  ob- 
tained by  depressing  one  rail  one  half  the  amount  and  elevating  the 
enter  rail  one  half,  with  respect  to  the  mean  or  normal  surface. 

1032.  Transition  Curves. — The  obvious  objections  of  passing 
direct  from  a  straight  track  to  a  curved  one  have  suggested  many 
more  or  less  crude  methods  of  making  the  passage  more  easy  and 
gradual. 

The  curve  of  sines  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  circular 
curves;  also,  while  maintaining  the  proper  circular  curve,  to  intro- 
duce near  the  ends  short  lengths  of  curve  approximating  to  the 
elastic  curve,  thereby  making  the  change  of  curvature  by  degrees. 

In  a  work  entitled  "The  Theory  of  Deflections,"  by  Isaac  W. 
Smith,  a  work  in  the  form  of  an  engineer's  field-book,  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  under  the  head  of  Compound  Arcs,  with  regvr 
larly  Increasing  Degrees  of  Curvature,  can  be  found,  with  methods 
of  application  and  examples.  This  subject  can  also  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  one  or  more  works  very  recently  published.  These  are 
called  also  "  curves  of  adjustment." 

The  following  examples  for  a  street-car  line  will  illustrate  the 
principle.    Width  of  street,  45  ft.;  outer  rail  elevated,  1\  inches. 

1st  curve:  radius  200  feet,  chord  5  feet^  \ 

2d      "  "     100     **        "     5    "    V  Total  angle,  8°  36'. 

3d      "  «       66J  «        "     5    «    ) 

Radius  of  centre  curve  on  inner  rail,  40  feet. 

Length  on  chord,  15  feet. 

On  most  railways,  no  matter  how  much  care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  careful  laying-out  of  curves,  simple  or  compound,  and  in  the 
elevation  of  the  outer  rail,  the  maintenance  of  these  conditions  is 
left  entirely  to  the  track-foreman,  who  does  all  the  adjustments  of 
line  and  levels  by  the  eye  alone,  and  it  requires  only  a  short  period 
of  use  before  all  the  nice  adjustments  are  thrown  out. 

1033.  Turnouts, — ^A  turnout  is  a  curved  track  by  which  a  train 
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can  pass  from  one  track  to  another.  The  one  is  commonly  called 
the  main  track,  the  other  a  side  track.  A  railway  yard  has  many 
side  tracks,  either  connected  directly  with  the  main  track  or  with 
each  other  by  turnouts. 

The  point  where  the  outer  rail  of  the  turnout  crosses  the  rail  of 
the  main  or  other  track  is  called  the  frog-point.  For  unimportant 
turnouts  the  rail  of  the  turnout  may  be  sufficiently  raised  to  allow 
the  flange  of  the  wheel  to  pass  .over  the  rail  of  the  main  track,  the 
turnout  rail  being  cut  at  this  point,  leaving  a  sufficient  g^  for  the 
wheels  of  cars  on  the  main  track  to  pass  freely.  This  is  an  awk- 
ward and  unsatisfactory  arrangement.  Therefore  the  intersecting 
rails  of  the  two  tracks  end  at  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the 
frog-point,  and  between  these  is  placed  a  casting  or  an  arrangement 
made  of  pieces  of  rail,  by  means  of  which  a  junction  is  made  with 
rails  of  the  tracks,  and  at  the  same  time  two  intersecting  channels  or 
grooves  are  formed  for  the  passage  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  when 
on  either  track.  It  is  a  double  wedge-shaped  construction,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  387,  the  whole  being  commonly  called  a  frog.    There  are 


Fig.  887. 

several  special  designs;  the  more  common  and  simplest  form  is 
alone  described  and  illustrated.  ABCDEFGHP  is  the  entire  frog. 
The  portion  DPE,  whether  made  of  pieces  of  rail  or  of  a  solid 
casting,  is  called  the  tongue  of  the  frog;  the  sharp  end  P  is  called 
the  point,  and  the  angle  DPE  is  called  the  frog  angle. 

The  sides  of  this  angle,  PD  and  PE,  are  in  the  prolongations  of 
the  inner  edges  of  the  respective  main  and  turnout  rails,  or  nearly 
so.  The  angle  of  frog  may  be  any  number  of  degrees  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  the  frog  may  be  designated  by  this  angle,  but  more 
commonly  by  a  number  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
tongue  to  its  base,  that  is,  the  number  of  frog. 

Although  under  special  conditions  any  number  of  frog  may  be 
used,  for  single  turnouts  the  numbers  used  vary  from  No.  7  to  No. 
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9,  inclusive,  for  single  turnouts.    For  these  numbers  the  angles  of 
ln«  are  8^  10'  16"  and  6^  21'  35",  respectively. 


Pig.  888. 

1034.  In  Fig.  388  the  rail  xD  is  called  the  switch-rail.  It  is 
used  for  both  tracks.  The  end  A  is  fixed;  D  is  the  free  or  movable 
end.  When  it  is  required  to  use  the  turnout  the  rails  AD  and  BD' 
are  thrown  into  the  positions  AE  and  BE'  respectively.  DE  or 
D'E'  is  called  the  throw  of  the  switch;  D  is  the  point  of  switch; 
Ay  the  tangent  point  of  the  turnout,  is  called  the  heel  of  switch; 
AD  the  length  of  switch.  The  portion  of  the  switch-rail  xA  is 
spiked  firmly;  the  portion  AD  will  then  spring  into  the  proper 
curve  if  its  length  has  been  properly  taken.  The  point  of  frog  is 
at  P,  From  -4  to  P  should  be  a  simple  curve.  The  ihro^.  DE 
varies  from  4^  to  6  inches;  it  is  usually  made  about  5  inches.  The 
general  problem  is  as  follows : 

1036.  Oiven  the  frog-angle  P,  and  a  straight  main  track ; 
required  the  length  of  switch  ADy  the  radius  i?  of  the  centre  line  op 
of  the  turnout  curve,  the  length  of  the  chord  op,  and  the  straight-line 
distance  from  the  heel  of  switch  A  to  point  of  frog  P  =  BP. 
Let  the  lines  AB,  EE\  and  PL  intersect  at  the  centre  C  of  the  turn- 
out curve,  not  given  in  drawing;  P,  the  frog-angle,  =  HPO;  g,  the 
gauge  of  track  AB;  R,  the  radius,  =  aC  =  pC  {C  is  not  shown  in 
Fig.  388);  DE,  the  throw  of  switch.  Then  the  radius  of  the  outer 
curve  AEP  =  R  +  y. 

AB  =  R  vers  in  centre  angle  =  ^r  =  (iZ  +  ^)  vera  P.    {637) 
Since  HPO  =  P  =  central  angle  C,  then 


^  +  ^  =  ^^^^    angle^PP  =  iP; 
BP  =  AB  cot  iP;    BP  =  {R  +  ig)  sin  P; 

DE 
Chord  ap  =  2R  sin  ^P;    versin  ACD  =: 


R  +  y 


(638) 
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Since  the  inside  rail  has  the  same  throw,  while  its  radins  is 
{R  —  ^),  we  may  drop  the  ^g.    Then  length  of  switch 

AD=:RBinACD (639) 

All  of  these  relations  will  be  clear  if  AS,  EJE',  and  PL  are  pro- 
longed to  intersection  at  O. 

By  introducing  the  number  of  the  frog  n  in  the  above  equations 
they  can  be  put  in  a  more  convenient  form.  From  eq.  (636)  cot 
IdPE  =  cot  iHPG  =  2»  =  cot  iP.  This  substituted  in  eq.  (638) 
gives 

BP  =  2nxAB=  2gn.     ....     (640) 

From  Fig.  388, 

AP  =  VlB^  +  BP"=:gVl  +  ^n\     .     .     (641) 

Now  make  BA,  =  AB  and  draw  A,P.  Then  APA,  =  ffPO  = 
C  central  angle;  angle  A  common  in  the  triangles  APA^  and  APC. 
Hence  AA,  :  AP  :  :  AP  : PC,  as  PC  =  AO=R+ig.    Then  R 

+ fc- = 4? =*^H^ =•'<'+*"■'■  =""=' 

R  =  2gh'  =  BPxn (642) 

Again:  chord  ap  :  chord  AP  :  :  R  :  R  +  ^g.    Hence 


^+y  i9{l  +  ^n')  Vl  +  4i»-' 

For  small  angles  the  tangent  offsets  vary  as  the  square  of  their 
distances  from  the  tangent  point,  as  was  shown  in  paragraph  17^ 
equation  (9). 

DE  =  ^miPM=^;    hence  AD^ :  AM* ::  BE  :  PM,  or 
AB-g\    .\AD:^  AMj/^' 


AM-BP  =  2gn;    .-.  AD  =  Vin'g  X  BE  =  V2R  x  BE.  (644) 

All  of  the  required  quantities  have  been  found.  Knowing  R, 
we  find  the  degree  of  curvature;  the  angle  to  be  turned  is  one  half 
the  frog-angle;  the  centre  line  of  the  turnout  can  be  located  by 
deflections  from  a,  using  short  chords  of  not  over  20  feet  But 
since  such  curves  are  usually  very  sharp,  the  distance  for  the  giren 
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deflection  mnet  be  measured  on  the  arc;  that  is,  the  actual  chord 

for  a  given  length  of  arc  of  20  feet  must  be  used.    Or  with  a  table 

•of  chords  we  can  find  the  proper  deflection  for  an  assumed  length 

of  chord  by  finding  the  arc  sin  of  the  length  of  chord  divided 

by  twice  the  radius. 

chord 
Length  of  chord  =  2  sin  ^a  x  -B,  sin  ^a  =      ^  ,  and  ia,  or  the 

defleotion 

.    chord      20       10  .^_. 

=  arcsm.^^  =  ^=^,     ....     (645) 

:for  a  20-foot  chord,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  curvature. 

Assuming  a  No.  8  frog,  frog-angle  will  be  7*"  09'  10".  Substi- 
tuting in  the  proper  equations  given  above,  we  find  BP  =  75.328; 
chord  ap  =  75.181  feet;  switch  AD  =  22.418;  M  =  602.624  feet; 
degree  of  curve,  9**  31'  07",  when  the  gauge  =  4'  8^"  =  4.708 
feet  and  throw  =  5  inches  =  0.417  feet;  and  similarly  for  any  other 
frog-angle  or  number  of  frog.  Thus  all  of  the  elements  for  locat- 
ing point  of  frog  and  turnout  curve  are  known.  There  is  no  need 
of  such  great  nicety  of  calculation  and  labor  in  laying  out  the  turn- 
out with  transit  deflections.  The  distance  BP  being  measured  on 
the  main-track  rail  from  the  point  B  opposite  the  heel  of  switch  A 
the  point  of  frog  is  located.  Then  measuring  a  distance  equal  one 
half  the  gauge  =  ig  from  the  points  B  and  P,  we  fix  the  points  a 
and  p  on  the  centre  line  of  the  turnout.  This  locates  and  gives 
the  length  of  the  chord  ap,  or  it  can  be  calculated  exactly  frocn 
eq.  (638).  Whatever  may  be  its  length,  the  middle  ordinate  from  it 
to  the  curve  is  always  ig,  and  its  quarter-point  ordinates  =  i  x  ig 
=  ^g,  which  enables  us  to  locate  three  intermediate  points  on  a 
curve  whose  chord  will  seldom  be  over  100  feet  in  length. 

For  turnouts  from  curved  main  tracks  the  principles  involved 
are  the  same  as  for  straight  lines.  Two  cases  arise:  (1)  when  the 
turnout  is  on  the  inside  of  the  curve,  and  (2)  when  it  is  towards 
the  outside.  For  ordinary  values  of  the  radius  of  the  main  track 
curve,  the  lengths  BP  and  ap  are  practically  the  same  as  for  turn- 
outs from  straight  lines.  The  degree  of  curve  for  the  turnout  is  in 
case  1  about  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  degree  of  curve  for  the  main 
track  and  that  for  the  turnout  from  a  straight  line  for  the  same 
frog-angle,  and  in  the  case  2  the  difference  between  the  two  degrees 
of  curvature. 
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For  a  double  turnout  three  frogs  are  required.  The  two  where 
turnout  rails  cross  the  rails  of  the  main  track  are  placed  opposite 
to  each  other^  and  have  the  same  frog  number.  The  middle  one, 
where  the  rails  of  the  turnout  curve  intersect,  has  a  different  frog- 
angle  and  number.  If  the  two  first  frogs  are  n  and  n',  and  fi  =  n', 
then  the  middle-frog  number  will  be  approximately  n"  =  0.7071n. 
With,  then,  two  frogs  whose  equal  number  is  n=n'=S.O,  then  the 
centre  frog  number  will  be  n"  =  0.7071  X  8  =  5.6568,  or  No.  5t, 
or  the  nearest  standard  number  to  it. 

For  .a  fulj  discussion  of  the  many  problems  connected  with 
switches,  frogs,  and  turnouts,  see  field-books  for  engineers,  by  the 
following  named  authors:  Searles,  Uenck,  Smith,  and  Shunk. 

ART.  LV. 
TORSION  OR  TWISTING  STRAINa 

1036.  The  bridge  engineer  has  very  little  to  do  with  torsional 
strains,  as  all  such  stroictures  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  their  parts 
are  designed  and  connected  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  such  strains, 
and  they  are  not  generally  considered  in  such  structures;  for 
this  reason  little  discussion  or  space  will  be  given  to  this  sub- 
ject. But  as,  in  the  experience  of  many  engineers,  screw-piles  of 
iron  and  timber  are  frequently  used,  a  short  notice  of  this  subject 
may  not  be  inappropriate. 

1037.  If  two  equal  and  opposite  couples  be  applied  to  a  rectan- 
gular, circular,  or  other  form  of  prism  at  two  cross-sections,  the 
planes  of  the  couples  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,^ 
the  tendency  is  to  cause  that  portion  of  the  prism  between  the 
planes  of  the  couples  to  rotate  or  twist  in  opposite  directions  about 
the  axis  of  the  shaft  or  prism.  One  of  these  couples  is  usually  that 
of  some  externally  applied  force;  the  other  and  opposite  couple 
is  that  of  some  resisting  force.  The  moment  of  these  couples  is 
called  a  twisting  moment  or  moment  of  torsion.  Mr.  Burr  states 
that  the  coefficients  of  elasticity  for  shearing  and  torsion  are  the 
same,  that  those  two  stresses  are  identical  in  character,  and  that 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  shearing  lies  between  one  third 
and  one  half  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  tension.  The  value 
of  B,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  cast  iron,  may  be  taken  as 
between  6,000.000  and  7,000,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  for 
wrought  iron  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  pounds,  and  steel  8,000,000  to 
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14,000,000  pounds;  for  white  pine  220,000,  yellow  pine  500,000 
to  600,000,  and  for  oak  570,000;  locust,  1,225,000,  pounds  per 
square  inch.  These  are  for  shearing  or  torsion,  and  are  only  aver- 
age values.  Let  AB  represent  a 
prism  with  a  circular,  elliptical, 
square,  or  rectangular  cross-sec- 
tion, and  fixed  in  position  at  the 
bottom,  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
coinciding  with  the  co-ordinate 
axis  X.  If  now,  a  couple  be  ap- 
plied at  any  cross- section, — the 
top  section  in  the  figure, —  the 
plane  of  the  couple  being  perpen- 
dicular to,  or  the  axis  of  the 
couple  coinciding  with,  the  axis 
of  the  prism,  the  moment  of  this 
couple  =  P  X  ah  \B  the  twisting 
moment  or  moment  of  torsion,  in 
which  P  is  the  externally  applied 
force  in  pounds,  and  its  lever- 
arm  ab  is  in  inches:  so  the  mo-  pj^  3Q9 
ment  *  of  torsion   3/i   will   be   in 

inch-pounds.  We  then  wish  to  find  the  condition  of  strain  and 
stress  at  any  cross-section  of  the  prism,  and  also  the  angle  of  tor- 
sion, which  is  measured  by  the  angle  between  two  diameters,  drawn 
in  any  two  sections  of  the  prism,  originally  parallel  or  in  the 
game  longitudinal  plane.  Assuming,  first,  a  cylindrical  prism: 
then,  as  the  prism  is  of  uniform  section  and  the  moment  of  torsion 
is  also  uniform,  the  condition  of  strain  and  stress  in  every  cross- 
section  is  fhe  same,  as  will  be  also  that  of  every  indefinitely  small 
portion  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis.  If,  then,  two  cross- 
sections  A^  and  A^,  distant  from  each  other  by  dx,  be  taken,  the 
entire  surfaces  or  any  particles  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane  con- 
taining the  axis  of  the  prism  will  move  relatively  to  each  other 
through  an  indefinitely  small  angle  di,  the  one  point  having  passed 
over  this  angle  more  than  the  other,  without  regard  to  the  actual 
angular  distance  passed  over  by  either.  The  original  distance 
between  the  two  points  being  dx,  the  distance  apart  after  twisting 
will  be  vdx,  in  which  v  is  the  strain  or  distortion  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  radius  r,  passing  through  Ihe  point,  and  di  being 
the  arc  or  angle  passed  over  by  one  point  in  excess  of  the  other.  • 
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The  distanoe  pasied  thrmgh  at  a  distance  from  the  axis  r  will  be 
rdi;  hence 

■J  • 
vdx  =  rdi;    /.  the  strain  or  distortion  v  =  r^  •    (646) 

which  varies  as  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  the 
prism.  This  strain  is  similar  to  a  shearing  strain.  There  must  be 
developed,  then^  an  internal  shearing  resistance  or  stress  at  each 
point  whose  intensity  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  axis. 
Hence 

8^  Ev^  Br^, (647) 

E  being  a  constant  coefficient. 

It,  then^/ represents  the  ultimate,  proof,  or  working  resistance 
to  shearing  and  r,  the  greatest  radius  of  the  prism,  then /is  the 
coefficient  or  modulus  of  resistance  at  the  outside  fibres,  and  at 
any  point  r  distance  from  the  radius  it  will  be 

•^  =  « (648) 

If,  then,  any  cross-section  A  be  divided  into  a  series  of  concen- 
tric rings  dr  in  width,  the  area  of  one  of  theee  rings  will  be  2nrdr; 
the  total  stress  on  this  area  is  2nrdrs,  and  its  distance  from  the 
axis  being  r,  the  moment  of  this  pressure  is  Mt^Pxah^^ftr^dn. 
Substituting  value  of  s  from  equation  (648), 

M,^Py.db^^-^  fr'dr, (649) 

which,  integrated  between  the  limits  of  r  =  0  and  r  =  r,,  gives 

if.  =  PX«J  =  ?^/>rfr  =  '^*=!4-^.      .    (650) 

And  for  a  hollow  cylinder,  integrating  equation  (649)  between  r = 
r,  and  r^^r^y  then 


jr,  =  Pxa5  =  ^/>rfr. 

r.  «/r, 
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r^  =  internal  radius,  r^--  r^  =  metal  thickness.    Then 


if.  =  Px«*  =  ^-^>; 


•       •        •       • 


(651) 


or,  expressing  equations  (650)  and  (651)  in  terms  of  the  diameter, 
for  a  solid  axle  or  shaft, 

ir,  =  P  X  aJ  =  ^  =  ^'; (652) 

for  a  hollow  axle  or  shaft, 

M,-Pxab-         jg^^        -       51^^      •     .    (653) 

r.  =  K;  »-.  =  irf,;  ff  =  3.1416;  ^  =  g-j^  =  ^,  nearly. 

In  eqns.  (137)  the  moment  of  resistance  of  solid  and  hollow  cyl- 
indrical beams  to  cross-breaking  was  found  to  be,  for  solid  beams. 


to  resist  twisting, 


M,  =  ^,fS'; 


(654) 


For  hollow  beams,  resistance  to  cross-breaking, 


K 


_  1  fd:-d:)^ 


10.2         d, 
for  hollow  beams,  resistance  to  twisting, 

^'~5l T ' 


(655) 


Prom  these  equations,  for  the  same  value  of  /,  we  see  that  the 
resistance  to  twisting,  whether  under  working,  proof,  or  ultimate 
strain,  is  about  double  that  of  the  same  beam  or  prism  to  cross- 
breaking. 

1038.  As  the  value  of /is  the  same  for  shearing  and  torsion,  we 
can  take,  as  given  in  previous  articles,  for  ultimate  resistance  of 
wrought  iron  /  =  0.8  its  tensile  strength,  or,  say,  from  40,000  to 
48,000  pounds;  and  for  working  strength  or  resistance  one  fifth  of 
40,000  or  48,000  =  from  8000  to  9600  pounds  per  square  inch.    For 
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cast  iron  the  ultimate  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  tensile  strengih, 
from  16,000  to  20,000  pounds,  and  working  resistance  to  torsion, 
3400  to  4000  j)ounds,  per  square  inch  for  /  in  the  above  equations. 
For  steel  the  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing  is  about  equal  to  three 
quarters  of  its  tensile  strength  =  }  X  72,000  =  54,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  for  working  stress/  =  J  X  54,000  =  13,500  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Then,  from  eqs.  (652)  and  (653),  if  P,  ab^  and  / 
are  given,  we  can  find  the  diameter  of  the  prism  or  shaft.  For  a 
solid  shaft  we  have 


,,      5.1  X  P  X  aJ       ,    ,       ?/hXMt  ,^^«x 

d^  = J ;    .-.  d  =  V  —Y^\     .    .     (656) 


or,  with/,  d,  and  ab  =  y, 


p^m^fdl 
y     5.1/ 


(657) 


From  eq.  (657)  we  see  that  the  force  required  to  produce  rup- 
ture by  twisting  or  torsion  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  shaft. 
This  is  true  for  pure  torsion,  but  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that 
there  will  exist  some  normal  force  which  will  result  in  causing  a 
bending  moment  on  the  prism,  which  will  increase  with  the  length; 
and  hence  for  long  shafts  or  prisms  the  value  of  d  in  eq.  (656)  will 
be  too  small. 

1039.  Examples. — Required  the  diameter  of  a  solid  shaft  to 
resist  with  safety  a  twisting  force  of  3000  pounds  acting  with  a 
lever- arm  of  18  inches,  assuming  a  safe  resistance  (for  wrought 
iron)  of  9000  pounds  =f,Mt^Pxy  =  3000  X  18  =  54,000  inch- 
pounds. 


.-.  d  =  {/' 


5.1  X  54000       o-ioe  •     I,  I  oi  •     I. 

=  3.125  inches,  nearly,  =  3^  inches. 


For  cast  iron  and  steel  substitute  for/,  4000  and  13,500  pounds, 
respectively,  instead  of  9000  pounds.  For  a  round-timber  log  or 
pile  a  safe  value  of/  will  be  about  500  pounds.  Substituting  this 
in  eq.  (656), 

,      ^/bXMt      JbA  X  192000      ,«..     ,  , 

^=y~Eoo-=y  — 500 — = ^^-^  ^^"^"''  ^^^y- 

P  =  2000  pounds;  y  =  8'  =  96  inches;  if,  =  96  X  2000  =  192,000 
inch-pounds. 
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For  hollow  shafts  or  piles  the  material  employed  would  usually  be 

cast  iron.    To  find  the  diameter,  use  eq.  (653),  i/i  =-^^  "^  ""i   '   ■ 

5.  la^, 

Assuming  the  outer  diameter  J,  =  10  inches,  the  inner  rf,  =  8  inches, 

then   d:  -  d:  =  5904,    /*=  4000  pounds;   Jf,  =  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  = 

463,840  inch-pounds  =  P  X  y,  if  the  lever  arm  y  (or  its  equiv- 
alent gearing)  is  10  feet  long  =  120  inches;   then  -P  x  130  = 

463,840.   /.  P  =  ^^^  =  3865  pounds  (nearly)  as  the  value  of  the 

safe  externally  applied  force. 

If  the  power  is  applied  to  a  shaft  so  as  to  produce  any  number 

n  of  turns  or  revolutions  per  minute,  and  HP  is  the  number  of 

horse-power  to  be  transmitted,  r  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  then  the 

1  .         J  .     ^    X  J        1,  u    2;rrw  X  P      27rn  X  Pr 

work  performed  m  foot-pounds  will  be — = — ; 

liv  1<» 

Pr  =  Mt'y  and  IHP  =  33,000  foot-pounds  per  minute.    Hence 

12  X  33000  ~^^^ <^^^> 

the  number  of  horse-powers;  hence 

,,      12  X  33000  X  HP 
^^  = 2^ ' 

and  for  a  solid  shaft, 

^  ^  ^5.1  X  12  X  33000X^  ^  3  ^3^^ 

^  2nnf  ^     n  ^      ' 

when /is  taken  at  a  safe  working  load  of  8000  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Prom  this  last  value  of  d  we  see  that  as  HP  remains  con- 
stant and  n  increases,  the  smaller  will  be  the  value  of  the  diameter 
required. 

For  Square  or  Rectangular  Shaft  or  Pile. — Mr.  Trau twine  says 
that  the  strength  of  a  square  shaft  to  resist  torsion  is  one  and  one- 
fifth  times  that  of  a  round  shaft  whose  diameter  is  equal  that  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  square,  or  about  one  fifth  less  than  that  of  a 
round  one  having  the  same  area  of  cross-section.    Mr.  Rankine 
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states  the  value  of  the  moment  of  torsion  for  a  square  «hAft  is  Jf| 
=  0.281/%',  A  being  the  side  of  the  square,  or 


Substituting  for  Mt  and  /  any  of  the  preceding  values,  we  find  h, 
the  side  of  the  square. 

1040.  It  is  easy  from  eq.  (647)  to  find  the  Migle  of  torsion  under 

any  given  safe  moment  of  torsion,  -r-  =  -^;  since  -j-  is  constant, 
Tve  have  3-  =  -•    •*•  ♦  =  rr ;  but  from  eq.  (648)  -  =  =^; 

■•••■=^=». <-• 

Taking  for  wrought  iron  /  =  9000  and  E  =  9,000,000,  t  = 

The  moment  of  resistance  to  cross-breaking  being  M=  —  = 
-^,  and/  for  a  solid  cylinder  bex»g  ^7^,  Jf  =  %7r-;  but  Mt  = 
2M=^.    Hence 

/= —^,  substituting  in  eq.  (661); (662) 

i  =  —^Frn  in  terms  of  the  moment,  and  coeflScient  of  elas- 

ticity,  length,  and  diameter (663) 

ting 
ducing. 


Substituting  proper  values  of  /=     ^  *     — ^-^  in  M=  — ,  and  re- 


*  =  ^vff^*  ^^*\  *or  hollow  shafts.    .    .    .    (664) 
7rJi,(a^  —  a,  ) 

From  eqs.  (663)  and  (664)  we  see  that  the  angle  of  torsion 
varies  as  the  moment  of  torsion  and  length  of  prism  directly,  and 
inversely  as  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  torsion  and  the  fourth 
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power  of  the  diameter.  For  the  same  material^  same  moment  of 
torsion,  and  same  diameter,  it  varies  with  the  length  of  the  shaft 
or  pile,  and  although  the  force  required  to  produce  rupture  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  length,  it  (the  force)  must  pass  over  a  greater  angu- 
lar distance  in  the  case  of  a  long  prism  to  twist  the  shaft  off,  or 
strain  it  beyond  a  safe  limit,  than  with  a  short  one.  Hence  the 
moment  of  torsion  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  angle  of 
torsion  exceed  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  arc.  This  angle  i 
should  not  exceed  V,  or  at  most  2**  or  3**.  As  stated  before,  the 
principles  established  and  formulae  deduced  seldom  come  in  the 
practice  of  bridge-building,  except  in  putting  down  timber  or  iron 
screw-piles,  and  in  these  cases  the  above  equations  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  safe  twisting  force  or  moment  in  case  of  piles  of  any 
given  dimensions.  The  diameter  is  generally  fixed  so  as  to  ulti- 
mately carry  a  certain  working  load. 

1041.  The  resistance  to  screwing  piles  in  sand  or  gravel  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  multiply  the  moment  of  the  force  applied 
by  suitable  gearing  that  there  is  always  great  danger  of  straining 
screw-piles  beyond  a  safe  limit  in  endeavoring  to  force  the  piles  to 
great  depths.  In  such  cases  the  resistances  should  be  reduced  by 
the  water- jet.  (See  work  on  Foundations,  by  the  author  of  this 
volume.)  The  writer  in  putting  in  iron  piers  composed  of  eight 
screw-piles  to  each  pier,  in  two  rows  of  four  piles  each,  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Mobile  River,  where  it  was  intended  to  screw  the  piles 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  to  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  found  it 
impracticable  to  screw  them  to  a  greater  depth  than  15  to  18  feet 
in  a  rather  compact  and  fine  sand  without  perceptibly  and  injuri- 
ously twisting  the  shafts,  which  were  of  wrought  iron,  solid  cylinders 
of  6  inches  diameter. 

The  power  was  applied  to  the  crank  handles  of  a  worm-screw 
shaft  by  men,  the  number  of  men  varying  from  eight  to  sixteen, 
half  of  these  numbers  working  at  each  end  of  the  worm-screw 
spindle,  which  geared  into  a  large  cog-wheel,  in  the  centre  of  which 
the  iron  pile  was  so  gripped  that  it  turned  with  the  cog-wheel.  By 
these  means  the  force  applied  by  the  men  was  multiplied  many 
times. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  resistance  becoming  very  great  at 
the  above  depths  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  length  of  the  shaft 
from  the  screw-disk  at  the  bottom  being  about  30  feet  and  unsup- 
ported length  above  the  bed  of  the  river  about  15  feet,  the  piles 
were  twisted  through  a  considerable  angle,  and  further  screwing 
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was  stopped  to  prevent  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  pile, 
and  the  sinking  of  other  piles  regulated  accordingly. 

That  the  applied  force  was  very  great  was  evident  by  the  &ct 
that  before  perceptibly  twisting^  a  number  of  blocks  with  steel  teeth 
would  shear  off  iron  shavings  from  the  surface  of  the  shaft,  and  on 
two  or  more  repetitions  of  this  shearing  the  sinking  was  stopped. 
Referring  to  eqs.  (661)  and  (663)  for  solid  shafts,  we  have  for  a 
given  value  of  stress /the  angle  of  torsion 

.       2/x  .      iEd. 

Ed,'    "■'         2x  ' 

and  for  a  given  valae  of  the  twisting  moment 

32J/;a;.     .        _  jnEd;      iEd,\ 


*   = 


nEd:'    '       '  32.T         10.2a;' 


Substituting  for  wrought  iron    solid  shafts,   E  =  9,000,000; 

d  =  6   inches;    x  =  15'  =  180  inches.      These  formula    become 

,      9000000  X  6a:i       ^^^,,^.     t*  •  •  jm  *  xi. 

/  = o  K^  ^Qf\ —  ==  150,000t.    If  t  IS  one  degree  of  arc,  then  arc 

4  X  ioO 

27rr 
t  =  — -  =  0.0551;  .-.  /=  150,000  X  0.0551  =  8265  pounds.   With 

the  same  limiting  value  of  t,  we  have  from  eq.  (663) 

^       0.055  X  9000000  X 1296       ^.o  oarf  -     u  a 

Mt  = yqo ^  =  348,867  inch-pounds. 


Substituting  these  values  in  d  =  y  -'      * 


/ 


^V- 


5.1x348867       .««..,  ^.     . 

-—-— =  5.995  inches  or  6  inches. 

O/wOO 


The  above  shows  the  application  of  the  various  formulae  which, 
although  far  from  being  absolutely  accurate,  can  be  useful  guides 
in  giving  safe  working  results,  as  a  factor  of  safety  varying  from  4 
to  6  is  or  should  always  be  allowed. 

1041a.  Resilience  or  Spring  is  defined  either  as  the  quantity  of 
mechanical  work  required  to  produce  a  given  state  or  condition  of 
strain  in  a  body,  or  as  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  proof 
strain.  In  either  case  it  is  the  product  of  the  strain  or  alteration 
in  form  by  the  mean  intensity  of  the  stress  acting  in  the  same 
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direction  and  developed  during  the  production  of  the  strain,  this 
mean  stress  being  nearly  or  exactly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  stress 
corresponding  to  the  strain. 

The  work  performed  by  any  force  against  a  resistance  is  the 
product  of  the  resistance  or  equal  force  by  the  distance  through 
which  the  resistance  is  overcome.  Hence  if  P  be  the  force  and  x 
the  distance  through  which  it  acts,  the  work  expended  is  =  Px  foot 
or  inch  pounds,  without  reference  to  the  time  taken  to  perform  the 
work.  Power,  however,  is  used  to  denote  the  rate  of  doing  work, 
«uch  as  so  many  foot-pounds  per  minute,  the  usual  term  horse- 
power denoting  550  foot-pounds  raised  1  foot  per  second,  33,000 
pounds  1  foot  per  minute,  or  1,980,000  pounds  raised  1  foot  per 
hour.     The  work  performed  by  a  force  gradually  increasing  from 

p 
0  to  P  is  evidently  equal  to  that  of  a  constant  force  of  -^  acting 

through  the  same  space.  Or  if  the  same  loads  are  first  applied  sud- 
denly or  all  at  once,  and  again  applied  gradually,  increasing  uni- 
formly from  0  to  the  same  amount,  the  strains  caused  and  stresses 
developed  will  be  twice  as  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
case;  and  to  carry  the  same  ultimate  loads  the  strength  also  will 
have  to  be  doubled,  and  this  is  true  whether  the  ultimate  proof  or 
working  strain  is  one  of  compression,  tension,  torsion,  or  bending. 

If,  then,  we  take  a  bar  under  a  tensile  stress  p  whose  original 
length  is  x,  its  length  under  a  tensile  strain  will  be  a:  +  ax,  a  being 
its  elongation  or  stretch  per  unit  of  length,  or  as  commonly  called 
its  strain.    Then  E  being  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  tension,  we 

have  E  =  -  or  a  =^  ~;  .\  ax=^  will  be  the  entire  elongation  or 

stretch  of  the  bar.    Then  if  /  be  the  proof  or  working  value  of  p, 

and  A  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  bar,  then  the  force  acting 

fx 
through  the  space  or  elongation  -^  will  increase  from  0  to/A  with 

fA 
a  mean  value  of  '^.    Hence  the  resilience  or  work  performed  in 

fA       fx       r   Ax 
stretching  the  bar  to  the  strain  /  will  be  i?  =  =-5-  X  '^  =  4; .  -^. 

From  this  we  see  that  the  work  expended  is  composed  of  two 

Ax 
factors,  viz.,  -^  =  one  half  the  volume  of  the  bar,  and  the  factor 

'^f  called  the  Modulus  of  Besistance,  in  which  /  is  the  greatest 
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intensity  of  the  stress  allowed.  This  principle  explains  the  neces^ 
sity  of  making  the  factor  of  safety  much  larger  for  moying  loads 
than  for  steady  or  dead  loads.  The  actual  conditions  caused  by  a 
rapidly  moTing  load  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  a  suddenly  applied 
load,  but  approximately  so. 

The  above  principles  are  applied  to  beams  under  a  transverse 
strain  in  the  following  manner:  For  a  single  load,  applied  at  the 
end  for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  or  at  the 
centre  in  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends. 

As  the  strain  in  a  beam  is  the  deflection  of  the  beam  v^,  the 

Wv 
resilience  or  spring  of  the  beam  is,  for  a  load  JF,  i?  =  -5-^.    Then, 

for  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  we  have  fT =-^  =  -^-j— ;  and  for  the 

»'YP       n"fP 
maximum  deflection,  v.  =  -vr—  =  — tttj.    Hence  the  resilience 

Jiy^        m  Jbid 

_Wv,_nfb£      nyr_nn;^    jT     ,.,      This  is  comDOsed  of 


ff 


three  factors  ^—y,  which  depends  on  the  form  of  the  beam  and 

manner  of  supporting  it.  For  beams  of  uniform  rectangular  cross- 
section,  as  seen  in  Arts.  XXXII  and  XXXV,  Deflection  of  Beams, 
n  =:  ^ym'=:i;  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other, 

n"  =  i  or  -rr-—.  =  — ;  and  when  uniformly  loaded,  which  could 

hardly  be  possible  for  a  suddenly  applied  load,  «"  =  i;  hence 

•—r  =  rr.    The  second  factor  is*^,  or  modulus  of  resilienoe;  and 

the  third,  IM,  is  the  volume  of  the  beam. 

For  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  and  with  the  same  length  of 

span  as  before,  and  if  strained  to  the  same  value  of  /,  the  load 

nn^'  /• 
would  have  to  be  =  2  TT^;  hence  TF,v,  =  —7-  •  ^^W. 

Substituting  for  a  single  weight  at  the  centre,  n  =  |,  tn'  =  i 

^"  =  i;  then  ^^  =  jr.    And  for  a  uniformly  distributed  load, 
*"  m'       9 

nn"  _  10 

m'       72* 

The  suddenly  applied  load  produces  twice  the  stress  and  twice 

the  strain  as  when  the  sauie  load  is  applied  by  gradual  and  uniform 

increase  from  0  to  IF. 


*     ""  T^'    ^'    ""  i 
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10416.  In  addition  to  the  causes  already  giyen  for  decrease  of 
strength  in  metal  strnctures,  or  other  deteriorations  resulting  from 
fatigue  of  metal^  vibrations^  shocks,  alternation  in  kind  and  amount 
of  strain  from  changes  of  temperature  and  the  effects  of  exposure 
to  ordinary  atmospheric  influences,  moisture,  and  various  gases, — 
metal  structures,  such  as  the  roofs  of  stations,  notably  large  union 
or  central  stations,  tunnel-linings,  when  of  metal,  overhead  high- 
way or  railway  structures  or  bridges  under  which  many  trains  pass 
daily,  have  always  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  injuriously 
affected  by  exposure  to  the  gases  or  solid  particles  projected  with 
considerable  force  from  the  smokestacks  of  locomotives;  but  ap- 
parently little  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter. 
The  stnictures  are  painted  from  time  to  time  with  asphaltic,  red 
oxide,  or  some  of  the  many  prepared  paints,  and  no  special  exami- 
nations made  to  determine  the  extent  of  deterioration  or  the  prob- 
able cause.  That  this  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  notice 
would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  an  account  found  in  the  Eng.  Hews, 
Jan.  19,  1893,  of  the  actual  extent  of  corrosion  in  certain  mem- 
bers of  iron  bridges.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in  1879,  exam- 
ined in  1892, — hence  in  use  thirteen  years.  The  floor  of  the 
bridge  was  close-timbered  with  oak  stringers  and  plank.  The 
corrosion  seemed  to  be  confined  entirely  to  those  members  or 
portions  of  members  below  the  flooring,  and  greatest  at  the  con- 
njections  between  the  truss  members  and  lower  chords,  thereby 
indicating  the  direct  cause  of  corroeion  to  be  due  to  engines  pass- 
ing under  the  bridge,  and  not  to  ordinary  atmospheric  influences. 
The  corrosion  may  be  caused  partly  by  chemical  and  partly  by 
mechanical  action,  the  gases  discharged  by  the  engine,  heat,  moist- 
ure, force  of  the  blast,  driving  solid  particles  of  grit,  cinders,  etc., 
against  the  members.  It  is  well  known  that  lace  patterns  are  cui 
on  glass  by  the  use  of  the  sand-blast  without  destruction  to  the 
lace  patterns.  It  is  known  that  sulphurous-acid  vapors  with  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  with  its  corroding  effects, 
and  also  volatile  compounds  of  iron  and  carbon  monoxide,  are 
formed  at  relatively  low  temperatures.  All  of  these  conditions  and 
results  may  arise  from  the  smokestack-discharges.  Which  one  of 
these  has  the  greatest  effect  is  not  known ;  probably  all  combine  to 
cause  a  serious  reduction  in  metal  areas  after  the  lapse  of  years,  as 
the  following  examples  show:  In  the  exposed  part*  of  the  struc- 
ture above  mentioned  many  angle-irons  were  reduced  in  area  of 
cross-section  and  weight,  and  consequently  in  strength,  from  25.9 
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to  61.5  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  over  40  per  cent  rednctiony 
which  is  about  3  per  cent  per  annum,  showing  the  danger  of  work- 
ing structures  on  a  too  small  factor  of  safety  under  such  circum- 
stances. Web-plates  were  reduced  from  a  thickness  of  |  incli  to  J 
and  ^  inch,  or  nearly  or  fully  one  half.  The  timber  stringers,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  be  preserved,  as  no  material  decay  or 
deterioration  after  thirteen  years'  use  was  observed,  except  around 
Ijolts  or  spikes.  If  these  facts  are  reliable — as  doubtless  they  are — 
they  show  a  reduction  in  the  working  strength  of  iron  bridges 
under  such  conditiohs  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  in  the  short  period 
of  thirteen  years. 

1042.  The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  New 
York  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  En- 
gineers by  Mr.  Russell  W.  Davenport,  Second  Vice-President  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Co.,  and  published  in  full  in  the  Engineering  Xews, 
November  23,  1893,  are  particularly  interesting  as  showing  the 
present  development  of  the  manufacture  of  heavy  steel  forgings  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  showing  the  special  requirements  of  steel 
for  the  many  purposes  demanded  at  the  present  time,  the  defects 
likely  to  arise  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  diflRculties  en- 
countered, and  the  means  of  meeting  and  overcoming  them. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  few  years  that  suitable  facilities  for 
the  production  of  the  heavy  steel  forgings  required  either  in  the 
construction  of  modem  marine  engines  and  cannon  of  the  larger 
calibres  or  for  forged  armor-plate  have  been  provided  in  the 
United  States.  Heavy  shafting,  cranks,  connecting-rods,  etc.,  had 
been  made  of  wrought  iron.  These  have  a  low  elastic  limit,  prob- 
ably not  averaging  over  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  though 
having  a  high  degree  of  toughness  and  uniformity,  the  danger  of 
imperfect  welds  and  the  occurrence  of  porous  spots,  especially  in 
large  forgings,  inclosing  slag  and  scale,  are  always  a  menace  to  the 
uniform  strength  so  desirable  in  such  pieces.  So  long  as  steel  was 
made  by  the  crucible  process,  and  was  melted  in  crucibles  contain- 
ing from  60  to  90  pounds  apiece,  the  production  of  large  ingots 
required  for  heavy  forgings  presented  many  and  great  diflSculties. 
tliough  forgings  of  moderate  size  have  been  made  of  steel  produced 
by  tlie  Bessemer  process.  Fried.  Krupp  of  Essen  exhibited  cm- 
cible-steel  ingots  weighing  5000  and  115,000  pounds. 

The  usual  charge  of  the  Bessemer  converter  does  not  exceed 
about  8  tons  of  steel,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combine  several  charges 
in  one  large  mould. 
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By  the  open-hearth  process  a  uniform  product  can  be  obtained, 
^and  the  product  of  several  furnaces  can  be  conveniently  united  in 
one  mould. 

The  history  of  the  development  and  the  perfecting  of  suitable 
and  powerful  machinery  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and 
the  introduction  of  this  machinery  into  this  country  by  the  Beth- 
lehem Iron  Co.,  almost  regardless  of  the  cost,  is  fully  described  in 
tlie  paper  referred  to  above — such  as  forging-hammers  having  a 
falling  weight  of  100  to  125  tons;  hydraulic  forging-presses,  com- 
plete, with  engine  and  pumps,  having  a  capacity  of  from  1500  to 
4500  tons;  complete  fluid-compression  plant,  including  a  press  of 
7000  tons  capacity,  and  a  125-ton  hydraulic  travelling-crane  for 
serving  it  (the  upper  and  lower  heads  of  this  press  weighing, 
respectively,  about  135  and  120  tons);  designs  of  open-hearth 
furnaces;  large  machine-tools,  such  as  lathes,  boring-mills,  and 
everything  essential  to  the  greatest  efficiency  and  range  of 
work.  Subsequently  a  double- cylinder  forging-press  of  14,000 
tons  capacity,  with  pumps,  driven  by  15,000-horse-power  engines, 
was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  John  Fritz,  the  general  superin- 
tendent, and  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt,  consulting  engineer  for  engines 
and  pumps. 

A  short  discussion  of  the  conditions  necessary  and  the  most 
improved  methods  employed  for  producing  uniformly  reliable 
forgings  of  such  quality  as  to  offer  maximum  resistance  to  strains 
is  given  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  The  Casting  of  Ingots;  (2) 
The  Conditions  of  Shaping  or  Forging;  (3)  Treatment  after  Forg- 
ing; (4)  The  Introduction  of  Unusual  Ingredients  into  the  Compo- 
sition of  Steel  intended  to  give  to  it  Desirable  Qualities. 

1043.  Casting  of  Jngots. — Certain  defects  are  likely  to  occur  in 
all  steel  ingots,  especially  in  large  and  heavy  ones. 

They  are  developed,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  solidiflcation 
and  cooling  of  the  fluid  steel,  and  caused  by  the  great  change  of 
temperature  which  then  takes  place. 

They  can  be  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Interior  shrinkage  or 
piping,  caused  by  the  outside  of  the  ingot  cooling  more  rapidly 
than  the  inside,  and  producing  cavities  and  a  porous  condition  of 
metal  along  the  central  axis  or  line  of  last  cooling.  These  defects 
assume  serious  proportions,  and  concentrate  within  conical  lines  in 
about  the  upper  third  of  the  ingot.  (2)  Blow-holes  or  cavities, 
due  to  the  evolution  of  gas  during  cooling  and  solidification, 
which  under  certain  conditions  of  melting  and  composition  occur 
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throughout  the  mass^  but  especially  near  the  surface  and  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  ingot.  (3)  External  or  surface  cracks,  caused 
by  rapid  shrinkage  of  outside  or  skin  of  ingot,  and  at  times  due  to 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  internal  and  fluid  portion.  (4)  Inter- 
nal  cracks,  due  to  internal  strains  set  up  by  too  rapid  cooling,  and 
occurring  most  frequently  in  ingots  of  hard  steel.  (5)  Segregation, 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  a  mass  of  steel  in  cooling,  and  is  due 
to  the  liquation  or  concentration  of  certain  ingredients — princi- 
pally carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  sihcon 
and  manganese — toward  the  central  and  upper  portion  of  the 
ingot,  where  cooling  and  solidification  of  the  metal  last  takes 
place.  A  number  of  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  these  defects,  with  greater  or  less  success.  The 
best  is,  undoubtedly,  subjecting  the  fluid  steel,  immediately  after 
casting  and  during  solidiflcation,  to  a  heavy  hydraulic  pressure, 
usually  known  as  fluid  compression,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
hydraulic  press  for  the  hammer  as  a  forging-machine,  by  which  the 
forging  hollow  on  a  mandril  of  long  lengths  suitable  for  gun-tubes, 
jackets,  and  all  descriptions  of  shafting,  is  rendered  practicable, 
the  forging  in  this  case  being  practically  free  from  all  defects. 

1044.  Conditio7is  of  Shaping  and  Forging. — When  a  mass  of 
steel  is  to  be  shaped  or  forged,  the  first  requisite  is  careful  and  uni- 
form heating.  The  next  requisite,  and  one  of  prime  importance, 
is  the  use  of  forging  machinery  of  proper  design  and  power.  The 
presence  of  internal  strains  and  defects  can  be  traced  to  the  shap- 
ing being  done  with  hammers  of  insuflBcient  power,  and  especially 
if  the  power  be  developed  by  a  high  velocity  of  impact  rather  than 
by  weight  of  falling  mass.  The  pressure  applied  in  shaping  a  body 
of  steel  should  be  sufficient  in  amount  and  of  such  character  as  to^ 
penetrate  to  the  centre  and  cause  flowing  throughout  the  mass. 
This  flowing  of  the  metal  requires  a  certain  amount  of  time,  and 
therefore  the  requisite  pressure  should  be  maintained  during  a  cor- 
responding period.  The  quick  blow  of  a  hammer  of  insufficient 
power  is  absorbed  near  the  surface  of  the  mass  struck,  and  there 
causes  a  local  movement  of  extension.  Repeated  blows  of  this 
kind,  stretching  the  exterior  more  rapidly  than  the  interior,  bring 
a  tearing  strain  on  the  core  or  central  portion,  producing  at  times 
actual  cavities,  which  are  defects  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
This  action  is  shown  by  the  ends  of  the  forging  showing  a  concave 
or  cupped  form.    The  conditions  of  forging  attained  by  the  use  of 
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t^lie  hydraulic  press  are  the  reverse  of  those  above  mentioned.  The 
pressure  is  definite  and  constant,  and. acts  slowly  but  uniformly 
througHout  the  distance  traversed  by  each  stroke;  consequently 
there  is  ample  time  for  the  pressure  to  distribute  itself,  and,  if  suf- 
ficient in  amount,  it  causes  flowing  throughout  entire  section,  the 
tendency  being  to  squeeze  out  and  extend  the  central  portion  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  exterior.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced 
by  a  very  heavy  hammer  falling  by  the  force  of  gravity  only, 
thereby  reducing  the  velocity  of  impact  to  a  minimum.  This 
-effect  is  shown  by  the  ends  of  the  forging  assuming  a  convex 
shape  instead  of  a  concave  shape. 

With  the  hydraulic  press  long  lengths  can  be  forged  hollow 
over  a  mandril;  and  this  class  of  forgings  is  especially  adaptable  to 
marine  shafting  and  the  parts  of  built-up  guns.  A  hole  of  suitable 
size  is  bored  throughout  the  central  axis  of  the  unforged  ingot, 
thereby  removing  portions  rendered  defective  by  piping  and  segre- 
gation, and  disclosing  any  defects  that  may  still  exist;  also,  the 
bored  ingot  is  more  easily  heated  uniformly,  and  practically  re- 
moves the  danger  of  internal  cracking  during  the  heating  process. 
The  forging  can  be  turned  out  at  a  low  and  uniform  heat,  thus  fix- 
ing a  uniformly  fine  or  amorphous  grain.  A  solid  forging,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  same  outside  diameter  would  be  much  hotter 
toward  the  central  axis  than  on  the  outside,  and  a  gradual  loss  of 
this  high  internal  heat  will  tend  to  coarsen  the  grain  by  crystal- 
lization and  set  up  internal  strains;  and,  moreover,  internal  defects 
are  hidden. 

1045.  Treatment  after  Forging. — There  are  two  processes 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  steel  forgings  after  they  leave  the 
press  or  hammer,  viz.,  annealing  and  tempering  or  hardening,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

The  primary  object  of  annealing  is  to  relieve  internal  strains 
set  up  by  forging,  and  by  rapid  and  irregular  cooling  during  and 
after  forging.  Annealing  also  alters  the  molecular  conditions  of 
the  steel,  and  when  properly  applied  has  a  tendency  to  break  up 
crystallization  and  fix  a  finer  or  more  nearly  amorphous  grain, 
whereby  the  toughness  of  the  material  is  increased.  The  general 
effect  of  annealing  is  to  lower  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit, 
and  increase  the  elongation  and  contraction  of  area. 

Hardening  or  tempering  of  steel  forgings  consists  in  cooling 
them  rapidly,  usually  by  immersion  in  oil,  from  a  red  heat  varying 
in  degree  according  to  conditions.     The  object  of  this  treatment 
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is,  first,  to  break  up  the  irregular  and  more  or  less  laminated  and 
coarse  crystalline  structure  produced  by  forging,  and  to  fix  a  fine 
or  amorphous  condition  of  grain;  and,  second,  to  modify  th^  physi- 
cal  properties  of  the  metal  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  most 
desirable  combination  practicable. 

The  sudden  cooling  in  oil  or  otherwise  naturally  productfs 
strains  which,  unless  properly  guarded  against  and  relieved,  are 
hurtful,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  be  so  great  as  to  cau^e 
actual  rupture.  To  avoid  this  latter  danger  precautions  both  as  to 
shape  and  composition  are  necessary,  and  when  possible  the  removal 
of  metal  along  axial  lines  should  be  done  before  tempering,  hence 
forging  hollow  furnishes  a  product  well  adapted  to  tempering. 
Annealing  is  resorted  to  after  tempering;  first,  to  relieve  strains,, 
and,  secondly,  to  soften  the  metal  to  a  degree  required  to  obtain 
the  physical  properties  desired.  The  effect  of  this  double  treat- 
ment, tempering  and  annealing,  is  in  general  to  increase  the  elastic 
limit  relatively  to  the  tensile  strength,  and  when  the  hardness  i» 
^' drawn"  by  annealing  to  increase  materially  the  elongation  and 
especially  the  contraction  of  area. 

Treatment  by  tempering  has  been  applied  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  gun-forgings  and  armor-plates  for  a  number  of  years  with 
highly  satisfactory  results.  Comparatively  little  has  been  done^ 
toward  the  treatment  by  tempering  of  marine  shafting  and  engine- 
forgings,  notwithstanding  the  growing  importance  of  decreasiog 
and  increasing  the  strength  of  such  forgings. 

1046.  Introduction  of  Unusual  Ingredients. — The  introduction 
into  steel  of  ingredients  other  than  those  usually  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  the  metal  desirable  physical  qualities,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  much  study  and  experiment  has  been  bestowed. 

Results  of  practical  value  have  been  obtained  with  chrominm,. 
tungsten,  manganese  (in  more  than  usual  quantities),  aluminum, 
and  nickel,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made  with  copper. 

Chromium  and  tungsten,  in  moderate  amounts,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  used  in  high-carbon  crucible-steels,  to  which  they 
impart  special  hardening  properties  found  useful  for  cutting-took 
They  are  useful  also  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercing  projec- 
tiles. Considerable  amounts  of  chrome  steel  are  now  produced  in 
open-hearth  furnaces. 

Manganese  when  introduced  in  considerable  quantities,  say  3  to 
15  per  cent,  imparts  to  steel  remarkable  toughness,  together  with 
such  great  hardness  as  to  render  machining  impracticable.  Ita 
useful  application  is  therefore  limited. 
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Aluminum  in  small  quantities  acts  in  a  remarkable  manner  to 
increase  the  fluidity  of  steel  when  cast,  and  prevents  the  formatioD 
of  blow-holes  during  solidification,  and  has  consequently  found 
wide  use  in  the  production  of  solid  steel  castings. 

Nickel  has  been  found  to  impart  to  the  metal  highly  desirable 
qualities,  and  as  this  alloy,  containing  definite  proportions  of 
nickel,  can  be  successfully  produced  and  of  uniform  quality  by  thee 
open-hearth  process,  it  is  specially  applicable  to  the  classes  of  largo 
forgings  now  under  consideration.  It  has  a  high  degree  of  suitable- 
ness for  armor-plates,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the  armor  of  tka 
navy. 

Nickel-steel  armor-plates  have  been  regularly  produced  in  large* 
quantities.  A  steel  containing  about  3^  per  cent  of  nickel  has 
been  generally  used  for  armor-plate.  It  increases  the  hardness^ 
Le.,  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit,  without  causing  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  elongation  and  contraction;  and  the  elastic 
limit  is  also  increased  relatively  to  the  tensile  strength.  These 
properties  indicate  toughness.  The  presence  of  this  amount  of 
nickel  appears  also  to  hinder  crystallization  after  forging;  favors 
a  finely  granular  or  amorphous  condition;  renders  the  material 
more  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  tempering,  as  shown  by  the 
ballistic  tests  of  armor-plate;  increases  resistance  to  shock;  and, 
in  short,  improves  in  all  respects  the  physical  qualities  of  mild 
steel.  The  use  of  nickel-steel  should  not  be  confined  to  armor- 
plate. 

1047.  Gun-forgings. — The  high  working  strains  to  which 
modern  heavy  ordnance  is  subjected  has  called  for  the  highest 
attainable  qualities  in  the  material  of  which  the  parts  are  made. 
Steel  gun-forgings  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  in  general 
made  of  simple  steel.  Chrome  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent 
for  parts  of  small  dimensions  where  great  hardness  and  high  elastic 
limit  are  desirable.  But  the  use  of  nickel  offers  the  best  promise 
of  improvement  in  the  physical  qualities  of  gun-forgings.  From 
some  experiments  on  nickel-steel  forgings  in  transverse  specimens 
2\  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  long,  the  following  results  were 
obtained : 

Tensile  Strength,-      Elastic  Limit,      Flommtlon         Contraction 
pounds  pounds  nercent  of  Area, 

per  sq.  in.  per  sq.  in.  *^   *^"v.  p^^.  ^fnt. 

Tube 93,200  58,300  21.2  42.0 

Jacket 99,900  60,000  20.4  45.<> 

Hoops 109,100  68,200  20.5  46.a 
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These  results  show  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  tensile 
strength  and  22  to  28  per  cent  in  elastic  limit  over  these  for 
simple  steel,  while  the  elongation  and  contraction  are  bnt  slightly 
reduced.  Nickel-steel  has  been  contracted  for  by  the  ordnance 
department  of  the  army,  which  is  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
85,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  limit  of  53,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  an  elongation  of  18  per  cent,  and  a  contraction  of 
area  of  35  per  cent. 

1048.  Armor-plate, — Simple  steel  plate  offers  a  much  greater 
resistance  to  penetration  than  wrought  iron,  or  even  than  compound 
plates,  when  struck  with  steel  armor-piercing  projectiles;  but  tb# 
great  trouble  in  all-steel  plate  lies  in  cracking.  This  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  nickel,  as  described  above. 

The  product  obtained  by  surface  or  case  hardening  in  the  Harvey 
and  other  processes  has  checked  experiments  with  nickel-steel  for 
armor-plates. 

The  introduction  of  carbon  by  cementation  into  the  face  of  the 
plate,  with  subsequent  water-hardening,  as  proposed  by  Harvey,  and 
known  as  the  "  Harvey  Process,"  has  up  to  the  present  time  given 
the  best  results  in  this  direction.  A  plate  manufactured  by  this 
process  resisted  and  broke  up  a  shot  which  would  have  penetrated 
between  19  and  20  inches  of  wrought  iron. 

1049.  Marine  Shafting  and  Engine-forgings. — The  present 
physical  requirements  for  shafting,  including  cranks,  are:  Tensile 
strength  not  less  than  58,000  pounds  per  square  inch ;  an  average 
elongation  of  not  less  than  28  per  cent  in  longitudinal  specimens  \ 
inch  diameter  and  2  inches  long,  cut  from  full-sized  prolongation 
of  forgings. 

For  connecting  and  piston  rods  a  somewhat  harder  steel  is  re- 
quired :  tensile  strength  not  less  than  65,000  pounds,  and  an  elonga- 
tion of  not  less  than  25  per  cent.  No  treatment  other  than  anneal- 
ing is  required,  and  no  stress  is  laid  on  the  elastic  limit.  In  other 
words,  a  distinctly  soft  steel  is  used,  in  which  the  elastic  limit  will 
not  exceed  from  27,000  to  30,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Soft  steel 
presents  some  marked  advantages  as  the  standard  material  for  shafts 
and  engine-forgings.  In  the  ingot  form  and  during  forging  soft  steel 
oan  bear  with  safety  rougher  treatment  than  harder  steels;  it  is 
less  sensitive  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  irregular  and  repeated  heat- 
ing?, and  dangerous  internal  strains  and  defects  are  less  apt  to  be 
developed  thereby.  Further,  the  cost  of  machining,  and  consequent 
cost  of  finished  forgings,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.    It  would  seem 
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'^list  greater  importance  shonld  be  attached  to  the  question  of  elas- 
tic limits  as  experience  indicates  that  many  soft-steel  forgings  of 
•excellent  quality  in  other  respects  have  failed  on  account  of  a  low 
elastic  limit. 

The  importance  of  reducing  the  weight  of  shafts  is  very  great. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  solid  shafting  without  a  diminution  in  the 
diameter,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  stiffness.  It  then  can 
only  be  done  by  the  use  of  hollow  forgings.  This  practice  has 
been  followed  in  designing  the  shafting  of  nearly  all  of  the  ships 
of  the  new  navy.  There  is,  however,  the  danger  of  too  great  a 
reduction  in  sectional  area,  and  to  avoid  this  the  diameters  of  the 
axial  holes  have  not  been  made  sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  advan- 
tageous hollow  forging  on  a  mandril.  Solid  forging,  with  subse- 
quent boring,  has  therefore  been  necessary,  whereby  a  distinct  loss 
in  the  quality  of  the  metal  has  resulted. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  to  reduce  the  relative  weights,  as 
irell  as  to  increase  the  absolute  strength,  of  the  parts,  the  designer 
of  marine  engines  needs  a  stronger  material  than  that  now  em- 
ployed; i.e.,  a  material  having  a  greater  elastic  limit,  but  at  the 
«ame  time  possessing  such  a  degree  of  toughness  as  to  insure  resist- 
^mce  to  sudden  strain  or  shock.  Simple  steel  of  the  proper  natural 
liardness,  strengthened  and  toughened  by  tempering  and  aniif  aling, 
will  show,  in  specimens  cut  from  the  centre  of  sections,  say,  ^4o  6 
inches  thick,  an  elastic  limit  of  about  45,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
«n  elongation  of  about  23  per  cent  in  2  inches,  and  a  contraction 
of  area  of  from  50  to  55  per  cent. 

For  safe  and  effective  tempering  forgings  must  be  made  hollow 
ivherever  possible,  and  sharp  re-entering  angles  and  sudden  changes 
Irom  thin  to  thick  sections  avoided ;  and  in  order  that  the  metal 
walls  shall  not  be  too  thin,  while  providing  bore-holes  sufficiently 
large,  both  outside  and  inside  diameters  should  be  increased.  A 
further  and  very  pronounced  improvement  in  strength  and  tough- 
ness can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  nickel  steel,  tempered  and  an- 
nealed. The  use  of  nickel  allows  a  reduction  of  carbon,  makes  the 
steel  more  sensitive  to  temper,  and  facilitates  the  tempering  of 
irregular  shapes. 

Specimens  from  nickel-steel  forgings,  tempered  and  annealed, 
will  show  uniformly  an  elastic  limit  of  from  50,000  to  55,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elongation  of  23  per  cent  and  above  in 
specimens  2  inches  long  and  i  inch  diameter,  and  a  contraction  of 
^rea  of  from  55  to  60  per  cent. 
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In  cases  wbere^  owing  to  thickness  of  section  and  irregular 
shape,  tempering  is  not  advisable,  nickel-steel  will  still  show  & 
higher  combination  of  elasticity  and  toughness  than  any  other  ma- 
terial known,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  diameters  of  the  "Brooklyn's"  propeller-shafts  will  be  IT 
inches  outside  and  11  inches  inside,  giving  walls  3  inches  thick.  The- 
line  shafts  of  the  "  Iowa"  will  be  ISJ  inches  outside  and  9}  inches 
inside  diameter,  with  walls  3  inches  thick.  These  shafts  are  to  be 
oil-tempered;  and  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  85,000  pounds,  an 
elastic  limit  not  less  than  50,000  pounds,  an  average  elongation  of 
23  per  cent  in  specimens,  and  no  specimen  to  fall  below  20  per  cent^ 
From  calculations  based  upon  the  qualities  determined  by  experi- 
ments on  specimens,  it  is  found  that  by  the  use  of  the  hollow  shafts 
made  of  the  stronger  steel  there  is  a  gain  in  strength  of  3  to  1,  and 
a  reduction  of  weight  of  more  than  one  half  as  compared  with  solid 
soft-steel  shafts,  when  the  diameters  and  weights  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  strength  of  the  two  is  the  same  while  their  weights 
per  unit  are  different,  or  that  while  the  weight  per  unit  of  length  is 
the  same  their  coefficient  of  strength  is  different.  This  gain  of 
strength  and  reduction  of  weight  is  not  obtained  at  a  dangerous 
sacrifice  of  toughness,  for  the  stronger-tempered  steel  is  also  ex- 
tremely tough,  as  shown  by  cold  bending  and  by  the  extension  and 
contraction  of  area  of  tensile  specimens. 


ART.   LVI. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 

1050.  The  improvement  of  existing  rivers  and  harbors  is,  and 
has  been,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  engineering.  Th©^ 
ablest  engineering  talent  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  presented,  and  enormous  sums  of  money  have^ 
already  been  expended  and  will  continue  to  be  expended  in  sur- 
veys, experiments,  and  construction.  While  some  good  has  beeit 
accomplished,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  labor,  timcv 
and  expenditure  of  money  have  been  ill  applied  and  misdirected. 
This  has  been  the  result,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  from  unavoid- 
able causes  inherent  in  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  problem. 
Even  if  it  could  be  said  that  the  principles  underlying  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  engineering  were  understood  and  formulated  like 
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the  simple  principles  of  hydraulics  as  applied  to  the  flow  of  water 
in  pipes  or  open  channels,  each  and  every  river  presents  so  many 
different  conditions,  and  these  ever  varying  in  each  river,  and  eveni 
in  each  short  section  of  the  same  river,  that  any  attempt  to  apply 
the  same  laws  and  formnlsB  to  any  one  river  will  usually  result  in^ 
disastrous  failure.  Each  special  case  and  condition  has  to  be 
solved  separately  and  independently.  Much  of  the  failure  and  of 
the  actucd  waste  of  money  are  due  to  a'  failure  to  fully  and  thor- 
oughly study  out  and  understand  the  requirements  and  construc- 
tions proper  to  each  case. 

Every  proposed  improvement  of  a  river  or  harbor,  no  matter 
how  able,  experienced,  and  learned  an  engineer  is,  or  whatever  may 
be  his  admitted  reputation,  who  presents  a  plan  for  the  same,  ia 
met  with  criticism  and  dire  prediction  of  failure. 

Every  report  on  any  river  or  harbor  improvement  will  give  ample^ 
evidence  of  the  force  of  the  above  statements.  The  following  is  a 
fair  sample  of  assertion  and  contradiction,  A  competent  engineer 
reported:  '^  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  six 
feet  is  a  very  doubtful  experiment.  A  study  of  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  additional  information  shows  the  degree  of  improvement 
needed  is  impracticable,  and  that  the  attempt  to  make  any  improve- 
ment at  all  is  a  costly  and  doubtful  experiment.^' 

The  paper  states  that  this  report  was  based  upon  data  "  very 
meagre  and  misleading.^'  Among  other  things,  that  "  the  river  is^ 
a  non-sediment-bearing  stream,  because  there  is  no  delta  at  its. 
mouth;  and  that  at  low  river  it  is  like  a  series  of  pools  separated 
by  sand-bars,  which  are  often  dry.  Nothing  could  be  further  than 
f his  from  the  real  facts  of  the  case  J* 

Again :  "  The  floods  and  the  *  northers '  completely  sweep  away 
that  portion  of  the  bar  formed  during  low  water  in  the  river,  and 
drive  the  material  so  swept  off  into  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf." 
The  reply  is:  "  This  is  really  the  reverse  of  what  does  occur.  The 
bar  in  its  natural  condition  is  formed  by  sediment  deposited  by  the 
river  during  floods  and  by  sand  drift  moving  westward  along  the 
coast  by  the  current  and  wave-action." 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  statements  and  their  contradictior 
found  in  almost  all  such  papers. 

They  are  not  merely  honest  and  reasonable  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  methods  of  construction,  materials  used,  length  and  direction 
of  jetties,  width  between  lines  of  jetties,  or  whether  twin  jetties  or 
a  single  line  is  best.    But  they  are  differences  as  to  the  actual  con- 
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•ditions  and  facts  existing  in  regard  to  the  most  important  qnestioiM 
involved. 

They  are  not  introduced  for  purposes  of  criticism,  but  to  impresa 
the  great  importance  of  surveys,  maps,  observations,  and  experi- 
ments, in  order  that  there  may  be  no  room  for  differences  of  opinion 
so  far  as  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  stream  are  concerned 
before  either  condemning  as  impracticable,  or  recommending  as 
practicable  and  feasible,  a(  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  any  proposed  improvement. 

RIYBBS. 

1061.  Natural  Features  of  Rivers. — Hi  vers  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  and  more  or  less  gradually  descending  into  some 
larger  river,  gulf,  or  sea,  have  their  general  direction  of  flow  and 
beds  modified  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  soil  and  lay 
of  country  through  which  they  flow.  But  in  general,  near  their 
aources,  their  beds  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  rocky;  the  fall  rapid, 
And  current  correspondingly  swift;  changes  of  direction  may  not 
be  so  frequent,  but  are  often  through  a  large  angle,  as  the  cause  of 
^uch  changes  arise  from  permanent  obstructions.  Approaching 
their  outlets  the  beds  become  wider  and  more  regular,  the  declivity 
less,  and  the  current  more  gentle  and  uniform.  Their.direotioiisof 
flow  became  more  tortuous,  forming  frequent  bends  called  elbows: 
these  may  or  may  not  be  permanent  in  form  or  position ;  and  here 
also  are  formed  bars,  which  are  composed  of  the  materials  arising 
from  the  wear  of  the  banks  by  the  current,  and  deposited  in  the 
bed  when  the  current  is  no  longer  swift  enough  to  hold  them  in 
suspension  or  roll  them  along  the  bottom. 

The  relations  which  are  found  to  exist  between  the  cross-section 
of  a  river,  the  volume  of  water  passing,  the  longitudinal  slope,  and 
the  nature  of  its  bed  constitute  what  is  termed  the  regimen  of  the 
river. 

1052.  Regime  or  Stability  of  a  Water  ChanneL — Awatercban- 

'  nel  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  stability  when  the  materials  of  its  bed 

are  able  to  resist  the  tendency  of  the  current  to  sweep  these  forward. 

The  following,  according  to  Du-Buat,  are  the  greatest  velocities  of 

the  current  close  to  the  bed  consistent  with  stability: 

Soft  clay 0.25  feet  per  second. 

Fine  sand 0.50    «      " 

Coarse  sand,  and  gravel  as  large  as  peas 0.70    **     "       ** 
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GraTel  as  large  as  French  beans 1.00  feet  per  second. 

'^      1  inch  in  diameter  2.25    ^* 

Pebbles  li  inches  in  diameter 3.33    '^ 

Heavy  shingle 4.00    " 

Soft  rock,  brick,  earthenware 4.50    " 

Bock,  various  kinds <  ,  , 

'  (     and  upwards. 

The  condition  of  the  channels  of  streams  having  a  rocky  bed 
is  one  of  stability.  When  the  bed  is  strong  or  gravelly,  the  con- 
dition is  one  of  stability  in  ordinary  stages  of  the  river,  and  of  in- 
stability in  floods. 

When  the  bed  is  of  ordinary  earths  the  condition  is  one  of  being 
jast  stable,  or  being  permanently  unstable. 

When  the  bed,  that  is,  banks  and  bottom,  are  unstable,  the 
river  channel  undergoes  a  continual  alteration  in  form  and  position. 
If  at  fii*st  straight,  the  banks  soon  become  curved;  one  becomes- 
concave  by  the  removal  of  the  material,  and  the  earthy  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water  is  carried  by  the  water  to  the  opposite  side 
and  deposited,  making  this  bank  convex.  A  curved  portion  of  the 
river  tends  to  be  more  and  more  curved,  the  velocity  of  current 
being  greater  on  the  concave  side  than  on  the  convex.  This  con- 
tinues until  some  material  is  reached  on  bed  and  bank  at  the  con- 
cave side  that  the  current  cannot  wear  and  sweep  away,  or  until  the 
course  of  the  stream  is  lengthened  and  the  declivity  so  far  reduced 
that  the  corresponding  velocity  can  no  longer  erode  the  banks,  and 
stability  is  established. 

The  formation  of  elbows  occasions  also  variations  in  the  depth 
and  velocity  of  the  flow.  The  greatest  depth  is  found  at  the  con- 
cave side,  and  the  depth  along  the  straight  postion  is  found  to  de- 
crease, while  the  velocity  increases.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  is  thus 
found  to  present  a  series  of  undulations,  with  shallows  and  deep 
pools,  and  with  corresponding  rapid  and  gentle  currents.  The  bars 
are  formed  at  those  points  and  places  where  the  velocity  receives  a 
sudden  check,  and  the  suspended  material  is  thus  deposited.  This 
continues  to  accumulate  until  the  velocity  is  so  far  increased  that 
the  suspended  matter  is  carried  over  and  beyond  the  bar. 

The  points  at  which  bars  are  most  likely  to  be  formed  are:  (1) 
at  the  straight  portions  between  two  elbows;  (2)  at  the  junction  of 
tributaries,  and  (3)  at  the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  river  to  the  sea. 
As  a  rule,  the  bars  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  streams  will  be 
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composed,  relatively  speaking,  of  larger  and  heavier  particles  than 
found  in  the  lower  stretches  and  near  the  outlets.  Rivers  carry- 
rying  large  quantities  of  fine  material  or  sediment  deposit  these  at 
and  near  their  outlets,  forming  in  time  extensive  shallows  which 
often  so  far  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  stream  during  floods  that  a 
portion  of  the  water  cuts  for  itself  other  channels  through  the 
more  yielding  material,  forming  thereby  a  series  of  outlets.  Such 
ii  condition  is  commonly  termed  a  Delta. 

1058.  Biver  Improvements, — The  two  main  purposes  for  which 
works  of  river  improvement  are  undertaken  are:  (1)  to  make  and 
maintain  the  river  channel  so  that  it  may  fully  subserve  the  re- 
quirements of  navigation  and  the  demands  of  commerce;  and  (2)  to 
protect  the  bordering  land  from  gradually  wasting  away  and  from 
the  destructive  effects  of  inundations. 

These  two  requirements  may  coexist  over  a  part  or  over  the 
whole  course  of  a  river,  or  one  may  be  required  at  one  portion  of 
the  river  and  the  other  at  some  distinct  and  separate  portion. 
Where  they  coexist,  especially,  the  works  of  improvement  necessarj 
to  subserve  one  purpose  may  be  injurious  or  disastrous  as  regards 
the  other. 

While  many  works  of  improvement  may  be  beneficial  in  both 
directions,  it  will  be  simpler  to  treat  the  two  general  divisions  of 
the  subject  separately. 

1064.  River  Channels,— -The  defects  in  a  river  channel  are,  in 
the  main,  as  follows:  (1)  The  channel  may  be  too  shallow  either  in 
one  or  many  places;  (2)  it  maybe  too  narrow  either  generally  or 
in  certain  places;  (3)  it  may  be  too  wide  in  some  places,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  enfeeble  the  current,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
shoals  or  bars;  (4)  its  declivity  may  be  too  flat,  caused  by  the  exist- 
ence of  obstructions,  «uch  as  shoals,  islands,  weirs,  piers  of  bridges, 
etc.,  which  enfeeble  the  current  above,  and  cause  it  to  be  too  rapid 
under,  around,  and  below;  (5)  it  may  contain  one  or  many  sharp 
turns  or  bends,  which  are  injurious  to  the  banks  and  bottom, 
and  render  the  navigation  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 

If  these  defects  existed  permanently  in  character  and  position; 
one  great  difficulty  to  improvement  would  be  removed ;  but  constant 
changes  are  being  made.  These  may  be  gradual  and  extending 
through  a  period  of  many  years,  or  they  may  be  sudden  and  caused 
by  a  great  flood  in  the  river.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  cat- 
ting down  of  the  forests  has  changed  the  condition  of  many  of  our 
rivers,  from  that  having  a  good  depth,  comparatively  a  uniform 
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and  easy  current  at  all  times,  to  that  of  rivers  having  periods  of 
extremely  low  water,  almost  entirely  preventing  navigation,  and 
periods  of  high  and  disastrous  floods,  with  relatively  only  a  short 
period  of  what  is  considered  a  condition  favorable  to  navigation. 

Again,  the  removal  of  a  bar  or  shoal  at  one  point  results  in  the 
formation  of  another  lower  down;  the  protection  of  one  bank  which 
has  been  yielding  to  the  influence  of  a  current  only  results  in  its 
destructive  action  on  the  opposite  bank. 

One  or  a  series  of  freshets  may  change  entirely  the  character 
and  dimensions  of  the  bed,  and  give  an  entirely  new  direction  to  the 
channel. 

1056.  Protection  of  Banks, — Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and 
extent  of  other  improvements  desired,  the  full  protection  of  the 
banks  from  the  wearing  and  erosive  action  of  the  current  is  of  the 
first  importance,  if  not  essential,  to  the  success  of  other  improve- 
ments. 

If  such  protection  were  required  at  only  a  few  points,  there  would 
be  but  little  difficulty  and  cost;  but  when  the  great  distance  along 
many  of  our  rivers  is  considered,  the  work  becomes  one  of  gigantic 
cost  and  proportions,  and  of  necessity  becomes  essentially  a  work 
only  to  be  undertaken  by  governments,  and  even  then  it  is  neces- 
sarily limited  and  confined  to  certain  localities. 

Many  means  of  protecting  river-banks  have  been  suggested  and 
tried  with  more  or  less  success  and  over  greater  or  less  lengths. 

Water-plants. — Probably  the  most  efficient  and  economical  pro- 
tection is  afforded  by  the  growth  of  certain  water-plants  on  the 
banks.  The  common  water-willow  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  start  a  willow  plantation  is  to  stick  a  num- 
ber of  short  pieces  of  willow  into  the  bank;  these  will  grow  and 
spread  rapidly,  especially  above  average  water-level.  Such  a  growth 
not  only  protects  the  bank  by  enfeebling  the  current,  but  results  in 
a  rapid  deposition  of  sediment  and  the  making  of  new  ground. 
They  are  especially  advantageous  in  preventing  the  destructive 
action  of  waves  caused  by  winds  or  passing  steamboats. 

For  some  reason  this  simple  and  cheap  protection  is  used  to 
only  a  very  limited  extent,  but  has  been  effective  where  tried. 

Biver-banks  do  not  always  yield  from  the  simple  wearing  action 
of  currents,  but  often  to  a  great  and  injurious  extent  on  account  of 
the  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  strata  forming  the  banks  of 
streams.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  a  firm  and  stable  material 
underlaid  with  strata  of  gravel  or  sand.     When  the  water  rises 
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above  theae  strata  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water  is  carried  into 
the  layers  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  on  the  fall  of  the  river  pours  out 
with  considerable  velocity,  bringing  with  it  considerable  of  the  ma- 
terial  near  the  slope  of  the  bank,  and  resulting  in  the  caving  and 
sliding  of  large  masses  of  the  overlying  material.  Such  strata,, 
when  above  the  lower  line  of  willow  growth,  will  be  protected  by 
it,  provided  a  good  thick  growth  can  be  obtained  before  the  caving. 
This  may  require  some  temporary  protection;  but  often  these  strata 
are  found  below  the  willow  growth.  In  this  case  the  willow  planta- 
tion  will  not  be  of  much  use. 

Timber  Revetments. — Several  methods  of  protecting  banks  witk 
timber  have  been  used,  and  are  effective  while  they  last,  which  will 
not  be  more  than  six  to  eight  years. 

Frequently  a  single  or  double  row  of  piles,  sheeted  with  plank 
along  the  outer  row,  and  filled  in  with  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  other 
material,  when  placed  at  the  foot  or  toe  of  a  bank  will  afford  sup- 
port to  the  bank  above,  and  prevent  sliding  and  caving,  though 
offering  no  protection  against  ordinary  wear  above  their  tops.  The 
front  row  is  fully  tied  back  by  long  timbers  inserted  well  into  the 
bank,  or  to  the  inner  row  of  piles;  both  rows  tied  to  the  bank  if 
necessary.  Or  a  timber  crib  may  be  built  and  sunk  along  the  foot 
of  the  slope,  and  filled  in  with  some  heavy  material,  and  anchored 
back,  which  answers  the  same  purpose,  though  not  presenting  the 
same  degree  of  permanence  and  stability  as  the  use  of  piles. 

When  necessary  to  prevent  erosion  above  the  foot-wall,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cover  the  slope  of  the  bank  with  logs  or  fascines 
anchored  back  into  the  bank;  or,  leaving  out  the  foot- wall,  logs  or 
fascines  can  be  laid  with  their  lengths  up  and  down  the  slope,  their 
lower  ends  reaching  well  out  into  the  water  and  weighted  down, 
their  upper  ends  anchored  to  the  bank;  above  these  layers  of  logs 
or  fascines  are  placed  horizontally  and  anchored;  or,  again,  the 
surface  of  the  bank  may  be  covered  with  a  network  of  inter- 
laced willow  branches,  called  a  mattress,  and  anchored  well  to  the 
bank.  All  of  these  expedients  can  be  regarded  only  as  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  are  used  at  the  present  time  to  but  a  very  lim- 
ited extent. 

Wi7ig-dams,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Jetties  or  Groim. 
— These  consist  of  timber  or  stone  walls  projecting  at  right  angles 
to  the  bank  to  be  protected.  Each  groin  protects  a  portion  of  the 
bank  equal  to  five  times  its  own  length.  While  such  works  have 
proved  effective  in  many  instances,  they  may  often  prove  injurious 
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to  the  bottom  and  banks  of  streams,  due  to  scour,  and  cutting  the 
banks  at  their  ends.  Works  of  this  kind  have  in  the  main  met  with 
little  favor,  and  they  are  but  little  used.  Sometimes  dikes  or 
jetties  are  constructed  nearly  parallel  to  the  current,  and  have  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results  in  improving  the  channel  and  protecting 
the  banks. 

Riprap  or  Dry-stone  Paving. — The  most  satisfactory  and  per- 
manent protection  of  river-banks  is  secured  by  facing  the  bank  with 
roughly  squared  or  rubble-stone.  The  bank  should  be  graded  ta 
a  uniform  and  rather  gentle  slope,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  & 
foot- wall  of  some  kind  should  be  constructed ;  or,  as  a  substitute,  a- 
trench  can  be  excavated  and  filled  with  broken  stone,  this  trench 
extending  below  the  scour-line.  This  affords  a  support  to  the 
paving  on  the  slope.  The  paving-stone  should  be  laid  with  care, 
firmly  bedding  the  stone  and  bringing  the  surface  to  a  uniform 
slope.  This  forms  an  effective  and,  if  properly  constructed,  a  per- 
manent paving.  It  may  or  may  not  be  expensive,  according  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  stone  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Its  use 
is,  however,  in  this  country  limited  mainly  to  paving  important 
landings  or  the  river  fronts  of  towns  and  cities. 

1066.  Removal  of  Bars. — Bars  and  shoals  can  be  removed  by 
excavation  or  dredging.  The  common  method  is  by  machine* 
dredging.  The  dredging-machine  consists  essentially  of  a  large^ 
strong  barge,  upon  which  is  mounted  the  necessary  machinery  and 
gearing  (which  may  be  worked  by  steam  or  horse-power).  This  is 
connected  with  a  bucket,  attached  to  a  long  beam  sliding  between 
strong  guides,  by  chains  geared  in  such  manner  that  the  bucket 
can  be  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  forced  forward  into  the 
material,  and  lifted  when  full;  then  the  framework  is  turned 
around  on  a  pivot,  and  by  pulling  a  chain  the  hinged  bottom  of  the 
bucket  is  unlatched,  and  its  content  emptied  into  a  barge  along- 
side, which  when  full  is  towed  to  some  suitable  place,  commonly 
deep  pools,  and  discharged. 

This  is  a  rapid  method  of  removing  material,  and  when  suf- 
ficient quantities  are  to  be  removed  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
the  best  dredging-machines,  the  cost  per  unit  is  small,  being 
only  a  few  cents  per  yard,  contract  prices  being  often  as  low- 
as  8  or  10  cents  per  cubic  yard.  It  may  only  be  necessary  to  dredge 
a  channel  of  sufficient  width  for  the  steamboats  or  vessels  to  pass 
through. 

This  process  will,  when  the  material  of  the  bed  is  stable,  pro- 
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<iuce  a  permanent  channel;  but  often  it  will  only  be  temporary, 
the  same  causes  operating  to  refill  it  that  formed  the  original  bar 
or  shoal,  and  periodical  dredging  will  be  required  to  keep  the  chan- 
nel open.  If  the  dredged  material  is  not  properly  disposed  of,  it 
will  aid  in  forming  another  bar  at  some  other  place. 

When  dredging  is  not  deemed  wise  or  economical,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  material  or  other  causes,  a  series  of  coffer-daius 
may  be  constructed,  then  pumped  out,  and  the  material  excavated 
by  blasting,  if  necessary,  as  in  any  kind  of  coffer-dam  work.  This 
method  is  especially  applicable  to  shallows  with  rock  beds,  and  has 
been  used  in  some  European  rivers.  In  this  country  such  works  on 
a  large  scale  are  carried  out  by  submarine  drilling  and  blasting. 
The  improved  machine-drills  worked  from  bargee  are  capable  of 
very  rapid  work.  A  single  drill  will  average,  even  in  hard  rock,  as 
much  as  5  feet  in  an  hour.  Djmamite  cartridges  in  water-proof 
cases  are  readily  lowered  into  the  holes  and  exploded.  The  ma- 
terial thus  loosened  will  have  to  be  removed,  as  a  rule,  by  some  ex- 
pensive means.  In  certain  cases  the  bed-rock  to  be  removed  is 
tunnelled  at  some  depth  below  the  bed,  a  network  of  galleries 
being  thus  formed;  these  are  charged  with  dynamite  cartridges  in 
the  proper  number  and  positions,  the  explosion  of  which  brings 
down  the  roof  above. 

All  of  these  methods  are  expensive,  but  are  effective  in  remov- 
ing obstructions  and  securing  channels  of  proper  width  and  depth. 

1057.  Regulating  Dikeii  or  Jetties. — Any  means  of  sufficiently 
increasing  the  velocity  of  the  current  over  the  bars  or  shoals  will 
remove  silt,  sand,  gravel,  or  other  similar  material,  but  will  have 
little  effect  on  stiff  clay,  and  practically  none  on  a  bed  of  large 
bowlders  or  solid  rock.  The  more  common  mode  of  increasing  the 
Telocity  is  by  the  construction  of  dikes  or  jetties.  One  line  may 
prove  efficient  in  many  cases,  but  commonly  two  parallel  or  slightly 
converging  lines  are  constructed.  The  direction  of  these  lines 
fihowld  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  with  that  of  the  existing 
current. 

These  dikes  may  be  constructed  of  broken  stone,  both  of  large 
and  small  dimensions.  The  facing  stones  should  be  large  enough 
to  resist  displacement  by  the  force  of  the  strongest  current  to 
^vhich  they  may  be  exposed ;  the  slope  of  the  face  may  be  abont 
1  to  1,  or  the  natural  slope  assumed  by  a  dry-stone  wall.  The  inter- 
stices will  probably  fill  up  with  sediment.  Or  the  dikes  may  be 
constructed  by  driving  double  rows  of  piles,  the  width  between  the 
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TOWS  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  depth  of  the  water.  Wale- 
piecee  may  be  fastened  to  the  piles  in  each  row^  and  sheeting-plank 
driven  against  them  and  into  the  bed  of  the  river;  or  the  piles  in 
^ach  case  may  be  connected  by  a  network  or  wattling  of  small 
willow  branches  or  twigs.  The  two  rows  in  each  dike  should  be 
tied  together  transversely,  the  space  between  them  filled  with 
broken  stone  or  gravel.  The  tops  of  these  jetties  should  not 
be  much  above  average  low-water  surface,  so  that  in  floods  the 
^^urplns  water  may  flow  freely  over  them.  The  purpose  in  view 
is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream  by  forcing  the  entire 
ordinary  flow  of  the  stream  through  a  contracted  channel.  Mr. 
Bankine  states  that  this  method  of  scouring  out  bars  '^  should 
•be  adopted  with  great  caution,  and  only  where  the  excessive  width 
of  channel  is  an  undoubted  cause  of  shallowness.^^  Broken -stone 
jetties  have  the  advantage  of  simply  sinking  if  any  underseour 
occurs,  and  can  be  raised  to  their  normal  height  by  piling  stone 
on  top. 

If  the  river  separates  into  several  channels  at  the  bar  or  shoal, 
•dams  should  be  built  across  all  of  them  except  the  main  channel, 
thereby  forcing  the  entire  flow  through  this  channel,  and  accom- 
plishing the  same  result  as  the  jetties. 

In  some  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  shorten  and  straighten 
the  channel  of  a  river  by  cutting  across  the  convex  spurs  or  tongue 
of  land,  thereby  turning  the  water  into  a  new  channel.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  course  too  direct,  as  the  current 
may  be  made  so  rapid  that  the  bed  will  not  be  stable.  The  form  of 
cross-section  usually  adopted  is  the  trapezoidal,  with  uniform  bot- 
tom and  sloping  sides.  The  probabilities  are  that  such  an  artificial 
channel  will  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  intended,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  stream  will  form  a  new  bed  similar  to  its  original  one, 
unless  the  bottom  and  banks  are  well  protected. 

The  construction  of  weirs  or  overflow  dams  may  be  resorted  to 
either  to  furnish  storage  for  water-supply  or  water-power  purposes, 
and  in  neither  of  these  cases  can  this  subject  be  discussed  under 
River  Improvements.  They  may,  however,  be  constructed  purely 
to  promote  the  navigation  of  streams  which  do  not  otherwise  admit 
of  it.  In  such  cases  locks  are  usually  necessary.  This  view  of  the- 
subject  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Canals. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  river  improvements  has  special  ref- 
erence to  the  upper  portions  of  rivers,  where  the  regular  flow  of  the 
river  and  its  effects  upon  its  bed  are  the  only  questions  considered. 
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The  improvement  of  rivers  near  their  mouths  or  outlets,  especially 
where  the  conditions  are  modified  by  the  existence  of  tides  uid 
storms,  will  now  be  briefly  considered. 

IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  OUTLETS  OF  RIVERS. 

1058.  Any  attempt  to  apply  a  hard-and-fast  rule  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mouths  of  rivers  without  a  careful  and  thorough  study 
of  all  the  conditions  existing  will,  unless  by  a  lucky  accident,  in- 
variably result  in  failure,  and  in  the  waste  of  immense  sums  of 
money,  as  the  statistics  of  the  cost  of  such  works  fully  show. 

The  almost  universally  adopted  method  for  improving  the  oat* 
lets  of  rivers  into  bays,  gulfs,  or  seas  ia  the  construction  of  jetties 
of  some  kind,  unless  the  obstruction  is  solid  rock,  in  which  case 
the  channel  must  be  blasted  out  as  already  indicated;  or  in  the  case 
of  stiff  compact  silt  and  clay  beds  that  will  not  scour,  a  channel 
must  be  dredged  out  and  maintained  by  periodical  dredging,  or 
kept  clear  by  the  use  of  jetties.  As  has  been  stated,  each  case  must 
stand  by  itself.  If  the  water  empties  into  the  sea  through  several 
channels,  all  of  the  openings  except  the  main  one  may  be  closed  by 
weirs,  which  will  force  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  flow  through  one 
channel,  and  in  the  case  of  tidal  streams  making  provision  for  the 
flow  of  the  flood-tide  through  gates  afid  sluices,  which  can  be  closed 
on  the  ebb-tide,  thereby  impounding  the  tidal  water  and  forcing  it 
to  flow  out  of  the  main  channel ;  or  the  top  of  the  dam  may  be  at  a 
low  enough  level  to  allow  the  water  at  high  tide  to  flow  over,  which 
impounds  a  portion  of  the  tidal  waters.  Where  the  surrounding 
ground  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  material  composing  it  is  of 
a  silty  and  alluvial  kind,  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  com- 
bine with  these  means  two  lines  of  jetties,  frequently  of  great 
length,  and  extending  well  into  the  estuary  or  gulf,  thereby  form- 
ing a  well-defined  and  somewhat  narrow  channel  for  the  flow  of 
the  water.  A  full  discussion  of  the  combined  effect  of  the  natural 
current  of  the  stream,  the  currents  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  the  construction  of  tidal  weirs  over  adjacent  channels,  the 
construction  of  jetties  and  their  effect  on  the  travelling  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  beach  along  the  shore,  under  the  influence  of  oblique 
waves  and  of  the  flowing  tide,  etc.,  would  fill  a  volume  of  itself; 
and  where  conditions  vary,  requiring  a  different  treatment,  a  brief 
general  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  of  little  value,  and 
^ord  but  little  instruction.    It  therefore  seems  that  a  somewhat 
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extended  description  of  the  existing  conditions  and  the  construction 
of  the  works  based  upon  these  conditions,  in  one  or  two  eases,  will 
^ord  more  valuable  information,  and  at  the  same  time  direct  the 
mind  more  clearly  and  fully  to  the  kind  of  information  required 
and  the  designs  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view. 

1089.  TJie  Brazos  River  Harbor  Improvement, — The  improve-* 
ments  at  the  mouth  of  Brazos  River,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  have 
been  selected  as  an  illustration  on  account  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  undertaking,  a  full  report  of  which  is  embodied  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  G.  Y. 
Wisner,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  full  discussion  of  the  paper 
by  a  number  of  eminent  engineers. 

About  the  first  definite  plan  proposed  was  the  construction  of 
two  jetties  of  closely  driven  piles,  starting  from  the  headlands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  converging  so  as  to  give  an  opening  of 
400  feet  between  the  outer  ends  of  the  jetties  on  the  crest  of  the 
bar,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $286,484.  In  order  to  leave  the  en- 
tire river  channel  open  to  the  free  passage  of  vessels  up  and  down, 
this  plan  also  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  system  of  docks, 
communicating  with  the  river  by  suitable  locks,  in  order  to  provide 
ample  harbor  room. 

This  plan  was  never  carried  out.  The  objections,  however, 
raised  to  it  were:  (1)  that  the  teredo  would  have  destroyed  the  piles 
in  one  season;  (2)  that  the  volume  of  discharge  is  such  that  the 
velocity  of  the  current  through  a  channel  only  400  feet  wide  would 
be  over  7  feet  per  second  at  times  of  floods  in  the  river;  (3)  that 
the  action  of  the  sea  and  river  currents  would  have  swept  the  struc- 
ture from  its  unstable  foundation  in  one  night. 

The  next  plan  contemplated  the  construction  of  parallel  jetties 
of  brush  and  stone,  and  an  increase  of  width  between  the  jetties  to 
700  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1522,890.44.  A  contract  was 
awpided  on  this  plan,  with  the  following  unit  prices:  Brush  in 
place  for  the  jetties  16.75,  stone  ballast  $8,  and  small  concrete 
blocks  $7,  per  cubic  yard.  Under  this  contract  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  inside  the  shore-line,  was  revetted  with  brush  mattresses 
and  ballasted  with  sand,  and  the  east  jetty  commenced.  Under  a 
new  contract  the  east  jetty  was  continued.  Cost,  brush-mattress 
work  in  place,  $4.35,  and  gravel  and  concrete  ballast  17,  per  cubic 
yard.  Later  the  east  jetty  was  extended  and  the  west  jetty  com- 
menced. This  consisted  of  brush  mattresses  ballasted  with  plastic 
concrete  of  natural  cement  in  bags. 
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These  works  were  destroyed  in  a  short  time^  before  producing 
any  effect  upon  the  bar. 

It  is  stated  that  these  works  were  constructed  under  a  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  actual  conditions  existing,  especially  as  to  the 
Quantity  of  sediment  carried  by  the  stream,  there  being  no  delta  at 
its  mouth,  and  that  at  low  stages  the  bed  of  the  river  consisted  of 
pools  and  intermediate  sandbars. 

The  following  facts  are  stated,  as  a  result  of  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough survey,  as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  river: 

The  lower  50  miles  of  the  river  is  a  tidal  stream  which,  at  low 
stages  of  the  water,  has  a  channel  from  15  to  20  feet  deep  for  a  dis- 
tance of  over  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  the  river 
is  about  1000  miles,  and  with  its  tributaries  the  drainage  area  is 
36,000  square  miles.  The  annual  rainfall  along  the  coast  is  from 
50  to  GO  inches,  in  the  interior  from  30  to  40  inches,  with  a  general 
average  over  the  drainage  area  of  about  42  inches  per  annum. 
Assuming  that  one  seventh  of  the  rainfall  on  the  drainage  area  finds 
its  way  into  the  Gulf  througli  the  river,  the  annual  discharge  will  be 
about  501,811,200,000  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  15,900  cubic  feet 
per  second.  If  this  were  a  constant  flow,  the  problem  of  improve- 
ment would  be  a  very  simple  one;  but  during  the  low-water  flow — 
a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months  each  year — the  discharge  is 
only  from  1000  to  3000  cubic  feet  per  second,  while  at  the  flood 
stage  the  discharge  often  exceeds  60,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  The- 
amount  of  sediment  carried  in  suspension  by  the  river  varies  from 
nothing  at  low  water  to  four  ounces  per  cubic  foot  of  discharge 
during  freshets.  The  sediment  is  mostly  alluvium,  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  sand. 

The  banks  of  tlie  river  are  comparatively  stable,  except  on  the 
lower  twenty-six  miles  of  its  course,  and  nearly  all  the  sand  carried 
to  the  Gulf  by  the  freshets  comes  from  caving  of  banks  on  this  lower 
reach.  These  banks  are  composed  of  clay  to  a  depth  of  10  to  20 
feet,  resting  on  a  strata  of  fine  sand, 

This  sand  is  washed  out  when  the  river  falls  after  a  flood,  and 
in  the  next  rise  is  swept  on  towards  the  Gulf.  This  could  be  pre« 
vented  by  some  of  the  bank  protections  already  described,  in  which 
case  the  remaining  fine  sediment  would  be  swept  far  out  to  sea^ 
The  fineness  of  the  sediment  and  the  strong  littoral  currents  in  the 
Gulf  are  the  real  reasons  that  there  has  never  been  a  permanent  ad- 
vance of  the  bar  seaward,  nor  any  delta  formation  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 
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The  next  qnestion  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  changes  observed  in  its  height  and 
alignment;  that  is,  whether  the  deposition  of  sediment  is  caused 
by  the  want  of  velocity  in  low  stages,  and  the  changes  effected 
during  floods  and  storms  or  "  northers,"  or  whether  the  bars  are 
formed  by  sediment  deposited  by,  the  river  during  floods  and  by  sand 
drift  moving  westward  along  the  coast  by  the  current  and  wave 
action.  The  latter  was  determined  by  the  engineer  to  be  the 
real  cause,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  depths  on  the  bar 
have  varied  but  little,  except  in  cases  when  violent  storms  have 
closed  the  main  channel,  leaving  only  depths  of  from  3  to  4  feet, 
and  continuing  in  this  condition  for  several  weeks  before  the  river 
could  break  through  the  barrier  in  some  other  place.  (2)  The  ex- 
tension of  the  bar  seaward  during  freshets  was  not  due  to  the 
pushing  out  of  the  old  material  on  the  bar,  but  simply  to  an  accu- 
mulation of  sediment  carried  by  the  stream  and  deposited  on 
account  of  the  slackened  current.  (3)  The  low-water  season  is 
that  likewise  of  heavy  easterly  winds,  during  which  the  littoral  cur- 
rents have  a  velocity  of  from  1  to  3  miles  per  hour.  The  effect  of 
these  currents  was  to  wear  away  the  outer  face  of  the  bar,  and 
deposit  the  material  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
AS  shown  by  the  shoaling  to  the  westward,  the  bending  seaward  of 
the  10  and  20  fathom  curves  at  this  place  proving  this.  (4)  The 
18-foot  contour  in  1858,  outside  of  the  bar,  was  1200  feet  further 
seaward  than  in  1881,  whereas  after  a  big  rise  in  1889  the  position 
of  the  bar  was  practically  the  same  as  in  1858.  (5)  The  borings 
on  the  bar  showed  a  heavy  clay  bed,  overlaid  in  order  with  the  fol- 
lowing layers:  a  layer  of  sand  8  feet  thick,  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet 
thick,  a  thick  top  layer  of  fine  sand  and  shell,  while  beyond  the 
bar  is  found  a  flat  slope,  1  in  500,  composed  mainly  of  clay  and  soft 
mud  deposited  from  the  river.  Over  this  area  during  storms  this 
mud  is  disturbed,  and  imparts  the  same  color  to  the  water  that  the 
river  has  in  high  stages,  and  causes  changes  of  depth  from  1  to  2 
feet.  (6)  The  movement  of  the  sand  drift  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  18-foot  contour.  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  jetties  these 
sand  drifts  tended  to  narrow  the  channel  by  piling  up  the  sand  on 
the  east  or  windward  side  of  the  entrance  during  low-water  stages. 
This  sand  point  was  swept  out  at  each  rise  of  the  river,  causing  the 
<5ro88-8ection  of  the  channel  to  be  somewhat  variable.  (7)  From 
^^,000,000  to  12,000,000  tons  of  sediment  are  annually  deposited  in 
the  Gulf,  and  no  permanent  change  in  the  deep-water  contours 
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occurs  in  front  of  the  harbor, — which  could  only  be  the  case  with 
strong  littoral  currents  and  winds  from  the  eastward  side,  as  winds 
from  the  south  and  west  only  cause  very  light  surface  currents  to 
the  eastward. 

To  determine  the  cross-section  for  the  maximum  discharge  it 
was  necessary  to  compare  the  sections  and  slopes  at  two  or  more 
points  along  the  river.  The  banks  of  the  river  for  50  miles  above 
the  mouth  have  approximately  the  same  slope  as  that  of  the  river  at 
flood  stage,  The  width  of  the  river  at  25  miles  above  the  Gulf  is 
only  about  one  half  that  at  the  mouth,  while  the  depth  is  twice  as 
great.  The  cross-section  for  the  maximum  discharge  is  approxi- 
mately the  same.  This  fact  establishes  the  section  of  channel  to 
be  made  and  maintained  between  the  jetties. 

The  slope  of  the  river  surface  is  not  affected  by  the  distance  that 
the  jetties  are  extended  seaward.  The  only  effect  is  to  increase  the 
rise  in  the  river  for  any  given  stage  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  due 
to  the  slope  in  the  jetty  channel. 

At  about  one-half  flood  stage,  the  plane  of  high-water  surface 
being  well  defined  by  marks  on  the  timber  along  the  banks,  a  care- 
ful determination  of  mean  velocity,  discharge,  and  slope  was  made, 
and  by  substitution  in  Kutter's  formula  the  coeflScient  of  roughness 
for  the  section  of  the  river  used  was  computed ;  from  which,  with 
the  slope  of  high  water,  the  maximum  discharge  was  calculated. 
Subsequent  observations  have  shown  this  determination  to  be  in 
error  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

1060.  Brazos  River  Jetties. — After  a  careful  collection  and 
collation  of  the  above  facts  and  data  the  following  plan  was  recom- 
mended :  two  parallel  lines  of  jetties  were  to  be  constructed,  ex- 
tending into  the  gulf  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  outside  the  bar.  The 
works  were  to  be  brush-mattress  ballasted  with  stone.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  construct  the  jetties  from  a  trestle  to  be  built 
seaward  as  the  work  progressed,  the  mats  to  be  built  on  tilting  ways 
placed  on  a  platform-car  running  on  a  double-track  railway  on 
two  parallel  pile  bridges.  It  was  found  to  be  impracticable  to 
carry  on  the  pile-driving  and  the  jetty  construction  at  the  same 
time  without  serious  interference  and  difficulty.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  let  the  pile-driving  proceed  without  interruption, 
and  to  suspend  the  mats  during  construction  directly  beneath  the 
caps  and  stringers  of  the  completed  portion  of  the  trestle,  and  when 
a  mattress  was  completed  it  was  allowed  to  slide  down  the  piles  to  its 
proper  position  by  loosening  the  suspending  and  supporting  ropes. 
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In  this  mode  of  construction  all  materials  were  delivered  direct 
where  needed.  The  work  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously  over 
any  desired  length,  and  at  as  many  points  as  desired. 

The  trestle  was  built  with  four  rows  of  piles,  in  bents  16  feet 
apart,  and  spaced  laterally  to  suit  the  width  of  the  jetty;  each  bent 
had  8  X  10  caps  driftbolted  to  the  piles  and  10  X  12  inch  stringers. 

The  mats  were  constructed  by  suspending  strips  of  2^  X  6  inch 
timbers,  made  continuous  by  splicing,  and  supported  by  ropes,  above 
the  line  of  wave-action,  fastened  to  the  trestle  timbera.  Brush  wa& 
then  piled  crosswise  on  these  plank  or  binders  to  the  thickness  of 
one  half  of  that  of  the  completed  mat.  It  was  then  loaded  with 
suflacient  clay  or  shell  to  sink  the  entire  mat.  The  mat  was  com- 
pleted by  piling  on  another  layer  of  brush  to  make  the  required 
total  thickness.  This  upper  layer  was  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
former.  The  mat  was  then  compressed  between  the  mattress  strips 
with  binders  of  iron  wire  or  rods.  The  latter  are  preferred.  The 
rods  were  half -inch  iron.  These  extended  upwards  through  holes  in 
the  lower  and  upper  binding  strips,  their  upper  ends  being  caught 
by  a  shackle-bar.  By  lifting  the  rod  a  pressure  of  about  one  ton 
was  developed,  and  the  mat  was  held  compressed  by  means  of  iron 
wedges  driven  into  a  washer  resting  on  top  of  the  mattress  strip. 

The  ballast  used  on  the  mats  constructed  inside  the  bar,  where 
not  subjected  to  heavy  wave-action,  was  either  clay,  shell,  or  gravely 
placed  directly  in  the  mats  before  binding  and  compressing  them. 
This  was  less  expensive  than  the  use  of  broken  stone,  and  not  only 
effected  the  same  purpose,  but  made  a  more  compact,  impervious 
jetty,  and  rendered  it  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo.  Out- 
side of  the  bar,  where  the  force  of  the  waves  was  great  enough  to 
wash  the  clay  and  shell  ballast  from  the  mats,  only  stone  was  used 
for  ballast.  This  was  generally  placed  on  top  the  completed  mat» 
and  not  between  the  upper  and  lower  layers  of  brush 

Mattress- work  made  as  above  described  is  flexible,  and  when  not 
subjected  to  strain  from  wave-action  can  be  constructed  continuous 
over  any  desired  length  and  sunk  as  completed,  thus  forming  an 
incline  rising  from  its  final  position  to  the  unfinished  portion  sus- 
pended from  the  trestle.  Where  liable  to  be  disturbed  during  heai  n 
storms,  the  mats  were  made  in  separate  lengths  of  from  10t>  i ' 
300  feet,  and  allowed  to  sink  by  loosening  all  suspending  lints 
simultaneously. 

No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  making  and  sinking  the  mat* 
for  the  one-half  mile  inside  of  the  bar,  but  beyond  mats  ballasted 
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with  600  pounds  of  stone  to  each  cord  of  brush  were  readily  torn 
loose  by  the  waves  and  the  material  carried  for  miles  along  the 
shore.  After  completing  the  jetties  for  a  distance  of  3000  feet  the 
work  was  temporarily  abandoned.  The  pile  trestle  had,  however, 
been  completed  for  a  length  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet  beyond  the 
mattress- work;  this  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  scouring  along  the 
unprotected  portion.  This  shows  the  importance  of  carrying  on 
both  trestle  and  mattress  work  simultaneously. 

Even  when  the  jetties  were  only  about  800  feet  long,  a  channel 
20  feet  deep  was  scoured  between  the  jetties  during  a  rise  in  the 
river;  but  the  ends  of  the  jetties  being  inside  the  bar,  the  only 
effect  was  to  push  the  bar  seaward  several  hundred  feet. 

Before  recommencing  the  work  the  following  year,  the  trestle 
beyond  the  mattress-work  had  been  completely  wrecked,  and  a  trench 
from  16  to  18  feet  deep  had  been  scoured  out  its  entire  length,  the 
normal  depth  being  only  10  feet.  The  outer  face  of  the  bar 
had  been  cut  away,  bringing  it  approximately  to  its  original 
position,  with  only  a  channel  8  feet  deep  over  its  crest. 

On  resumption  of  the  work  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  com- 
plete the  east  jetty,  in  order  to  stop  further  scour,  concentrate  the 
river  current  along  its  line,  and  to  act  as  a  breakwater  for  the 
protection  of  the  west  jetty  from  easterly  storms.  Before  the 
completion  of  this  jetty  one  of  the  heaviest  floods  ever  known 
occurred,  the  discharge  of  the  river  exceeding  60,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  carrying  in  suspension  from  400,000  to  600,000  tons  of 
sediment  per  day.  In  addition,  over  a  million  cubic  yards  of 
clay  and  sand  was  scoured  from  the  bed  of  the  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  through  the  jetties  this  heavy  material 
could  be  carried  but  a  little  way  beyond  the  bar.  The  result  of  this 
rise  was  a  channel  from  25  to  30  feet  deep  from  the  inside  of  the 
harbor  to  the  outer  end  of  the  mattress-work,  20  feet  for  1500  feet 
beyond,  and  13  feet  across  the  bar  to  the  Gulf.  The  face  of  the  bar 
was  built  seaward  500  feet  by  the  deposit  of  material  on  the  line  of 
the  east  jetty  and  1300  feet  on  the  line  of  the  west  jetty,  the  align- 
ment of  the  bar  making  an  angle  of  about  45^  with  the  axis  of  the 
jetty  channel.  Beyond  the  bar  shoaling  to  the  extent  of  1  or  2  feet 
extended  seaward  for  a  half-mile. 

To  the  east  of  the  jetties  no  shoaling  whatever  occurred,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  the  Gulf  currents,  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
freshet,  were  to  the  westward.  This  is  an  important  point  for  con- 
sideration everywhere  along  the  Gulf  coast. 
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The  east  jetty  was  then  extended  to  a  distance  of  5000  feet  from 
the  shore  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  in  14  feet  of  water,  and  50O 
feet  inside  of  the  Id-foot  contour,  the  point  originally  intended  to 
be  reached.  The  east  jetty  was  then  ballasted  with  rock  weighing 
from  1000  to  3000  pounds. 

The  west  jetty  was  then  completed  to  a  distance  of  4000  feet 
from  the  shore,  the  bottom  course  of  mats  extending  to  5400  feet, 
opposite  the  outer  end  of  the  east  jetty.  The  work  was  again  sus- 
pended, only  sufBcient  work  and  attention  being  given  to  maintain 
the  jetties  above  the  plane  of  av^age  tide. 

Some  damage  was  done  by  washing  the  stone  from  the  crown  of 
the  east  jetty. 

No  rise  of  any  importance  occurred  during  this  period,  and  all 
changes  of  the  bar  were  due  entirely  to  low  river  currents  and  the  lit- 
toral currents  in  the  Gulf.  Before  the  extension  of  the  west  jetty  the 
action  of  southerly  winds  caused  shoaling  to  11  feet;  but  when  the 
mattress  work  was  completed  the  shoaling  was  stopped,  and  the  chan- 
nel, under  the  action  of  natural  forces,  was  again  deepened  to  13 
feet.  With  the  commencement  of  easterly  winds  the  erosion  of  the 
outer  face  of  the  bar  commenced,  and  continued  until  the  20-foot 
contour  was  only  100  feet  outside  the  jetty  entrance;  and  the 
depths  beyond  were  from  1  to.^^et  greater  than  at  any  time  sinco 
the  commencement  of  the  work.    (See  Fig.  392.) 

The  original  width  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  was  700  feet  and 
depth  14  feet,  shoaling  towards  the  Gulf  to  6  feet  of  depth  on  the 
crest  of  the  bar,  while  the  depth  of  the  river  one-half  mile  above  ita 
mouth  was  about  45  feet. 

The  river  channel  above  the  jetties  has  been  corrected  by  wing- 
dams  or  groins  at  right  angles  to  the  channel,  leaving  an  average 
width  of  475  feet.  The  new  channel  forms  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
of  the  river  above,  thus  avoiding  any  liability  of  a  cross-over  bar 
being  formed.  This  straight  reach,  including  the  jetties,  is  1^ 
miles  long,  and  is  such  that  the  momentum  of  flood  discharge  of 
the  river,  after  removal  of  the  bar,  will  probably  scour  for  at  least 
1500  feet  beyond  the  end  of  the  works. 

To  prevent  undermining  by  the  formation  of  a  deep  channel 
along  the  jetties,  spur-dikes  40  feet  long  were  built  at  intervals  oi 
about  400  feet  along  each  side  of  the  jetty  channel.  The  deposits 
produced  by  these  spurs  have  built  solid  walls  of  mud  along  each 
jetty,  making  them  impervious,  preventing  undermining,  and  pro- 
tecting them  from  destruction  by  the  teredo. 
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The  inner  edge  of  the  riyer-bar  was  originally  about  3000  feet 
from  the  shore  on  the  channel  line,  and  uniting  with  the  shore  a 
half  mile  west  of  the  entrance.  All  this  portion  to  the  westward  of 
the  west  jetty  has  been  filled  up  by  deposits  and  silting,  so  as  to  be 
vbare  at  low  tide,  thus  making  the  inner  3000  feet  of  the  west  jetty 
practically  a  river-bank.  No  river  deposit  has  accumulated  to  the 
eastward  of  the  east  jetty,  but  the  movement  of  sand-drift  along 
the  shore  has  formed  a  high  concave  beach  in  the  angle  of  the  east 
jetty  and  extending  1200  feet  seaward.  Sand  is  banked  against 
the  outside  of  the  jetty  for  a  distance  of  3000  feet  from  the  shore, 
but  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the  original  depth  from  the  jetty. 

When  the  next  rise  occurred  in  the  river  about  2000  feet  of  the 
«ast  jetty  had  been  denuded  of  the  broken  stone,  as  already  stated, 
the  top  of  the  jetty  being  2  feet  or  more  below  mean  Gulf  level. 

A  large  amount  of  river  discharge  was  thus  allowed  to  escape 
laterally;  but,  notwithstanding,  a  channel  15  feet  deep  was  scoured 
over  the  bar,  and  the  inner  face  cut  away  so  that  the  18-foot  con- 
tours on  opposite  sides  were  only  400  feet  apart.  This  channel  has 
been  subsequently  increased  to  a  depth  of  16  feet,  under  the  action 
of  currents,  at  a  medium  stage  of  water.  The  bar  in  front  of  the 
•west  jetty  has  been  pushed  seaward  several  hundred  feet,  but  no 
change  has  occurred  east  of  the  axis  of  the  jetty  channel.  A  slight 
4}eposit  of  mud,  1  to  2  feet  deep,  has  been  made  on  the  outer  slope, 
which  was  being  rapidly  removed  by  the  currents.  Had  the  jetties 
been  maintained  above  the  water  surface,  confining  the  discharge, 
it  is  probable  that  a  still  better  result  would  have  been  secured. 

It  was  the  original  intention,  so  soon  as  the  jetties  had  suffi- 
oiently  settled,  to  build  concrete  coping-walls  on  those  portions  ex- 
posed to  wave-action.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these 
ooping-walls  have  been  fully  shown  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
^outh  Pass  Channel,  and  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  former  case  a  depth  of  only  24  feet  was  maintained  between  the 
jetties  until  the  concrete  coping  was  placed,  when  it  increased  to 
^0  feet;  in  the  latter  the  increase  was  from  15  feet  before  to  22  feet 
after  the  placing  of  the  coping.  In  addition,  without  this  coping 
the  jetties  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  wrecked  by  storms. 

With  average  weather,  three  bents  of  four  piles  each  were  driven 
and  trestle  completed  per  day.  From  an  average  for  the  season,  it 
was  found  that  the  labor  required  in  the  construction  of  mats  was 
one  and  one-third  hours  for  each  cord  of  brush  used,  and  one  hour 
ior  each  ton  of  rock  distributed  in  place  in  the  jetties.     The  brush. 
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and  rock  is  delivered  alongside  in  barges.  Two  cubic  yards  of 
brnsh,  as  measured  on  the  barges,  when  compressed  in  the  mats  and 
consolidated  with  heavy  stone  ballast,  made  one  cubic  yard  of  com* 
pleted  jetty  work.  The  following  table  gives  the  cost  of  one  cubic 
yard  of  completed  jetty  on  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  exposed  to 
heavy  sea  action : 

Trestle-work $0  20 

Scaffold  and  mattress  frame 0  05 

Brush 0  70 

Labor  on  mat 0  10 

Eock  ballaat    1  40 

Labor  placing  ballast 0  08 

Engineering  and  superintendence 0  07 

Cost  of  one  cubic  yard  in  place ,.: $2  60 

Brush  cost  $1.50  per  cord  delivered  on  board  of  barges,  and  the 
rock  ballast  $3.50  per  ton  on  barges  alongside  of  the  works. 

1061.  The  following  principles  are  stated  by  Mr.  Wisner  aa 
governing  jetty  and  harbor  construction : 

(1)  With  tidal  harbors  the  slope  of  the  surface  in  the  jetty 
channel  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  pass;  and  consequently, 
on  the  Gulf,  where  the  tides  are  very  small — about  1  foot — and  the 
distance  to  deep  water  very  great,  the  plan  of  improving  harbor 
entrances  by  confining  tidal  currents  between  jetties  is  a  somewhat 
doubtful  experiment. 

This  view  or  principle  is  controverted  by  another  eminent  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Eipley,  who— while  admitting  that  such  a  plan  is  an 
expensive  and  unscientific  method  of  improving  tidal  harbors,  inas* 
much  as  the  improvement  which  can  be  effected  by  such  means, 
where  possible,  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  that  attainable  by  other 
means,  and  where  the  form  of  the  tidal  curve  is  a  sinusoid,  like 
that  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  experiment  is  exceeding  doubtful — 
believes  that,  where  the  form  of  the  tidal  curve  is  such  as  is  fonnd 
on  the  Texas  coast  during  great  declinational  tides,  it  is  possible,, 
by  confining  tidal  currents  between  jetties,  to  greatly  increase 
the  slope,  and  hence  the  scouring  force  due  to  tidal  action,  over 
its  normal  amount,  especially  during  ebb  currents;  and  in  support 
of  these  views  gives  a  large  number  of  observations  on  the  tidal 
phenomena  of  Galveston  harbor,  and  concludes  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  entrance  will  increase  the  ebb  slopes,  and,  in  case  of 
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extreme  contraction,  to  the  extent  of  108  per  cent,  and  that  the 
duration  would  also  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  2  per  cent.  The 
average  ebb  slope  exceeds  the  flood  slope  by  50  per  cent,  while  the 
average  duration  of  the  flood  slope  exceeds  the  ebb  by  50  per  cent. 
He  thinks  the  effect  would  be  much  greater  if  the  contraction  was 
one-half  of  that  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  Galveston  harbor, 
namely,  jetties  7000  feet  apart.  Mr.  Lewis  Haupt  says  that  the 
attempt  to  obtain  deep  water  by  twin  jetties  7000  feet  apart  must 
result  in  a  '^  calamitous  failure,'^  as  such  jetties  cannot  coact  to  pro- 
duce scour,  and  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to  protect  the 
channel. 

(2)  Jetties,  to  produce  a  maximum  result  at  a  minimum  cost, 
must  be  completed  beyond  the  bar  in  a  single  season.  The  bar 
then  acts  as  a  su-bmerged  weir  with  the  strongest  current  on  the 
outer  crest,  thus  transporting  all  eroded  material  to  a  safe  distance 
from  the  entrance. 

(3)  Delays  cause  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction  from 
damage  to  the  works  by  storms,  and  the  much  greater  distance  the 
jetties  have  to  be  built  seaward. 

(4)  The  success  of  jetty  improvements  depends  largely  on  the 
existence  of  strong  littoral  currents  in  front  of  the  harbor  entrance; 
otherwise  the  advance  of  fore  shore  and  bar  would  soon  close  any 
channel  formed. 

(5)  In  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  the  strongest  currents  are 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  channel,  and  in  no  case  is  it  necessary  to 
build  the  works  to  a  greater  depth  beyond  the  bar  than  that  re- 
quired in  the  channel. 

(6)  When  scour  takes  place  in  the  channel-bed  its  action  is  first 
noticeable  at  the  lower  end  of  the  section,  and  gradually  works  up 
stream. 

(7)  In  fresh-water  streams  flowing  directly  into  the  Gulf  salt* 
water  currents  up-stream  often  exist,  where  the  surface  current  is 
flowing  seaward;  and  consequently  surface  velocities  are  no  sure 
measure  of  the  discharge  or  scouring  action. 

This  statement  is  amply  confirmed  by  direct  experiments  for 
determining  the  direction  and  velocity  of  currents  at  different 
depths  in  tidal  streams. 

(8)  When  the  east  jetty  was  completed  2000  feet  in  advance  of 
the  west  jetty,  the  main  current  at  ebb-tide  flowed  past  the  end  of 
the  unfinished  jetty  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  jetty  channel.  The 
shoaling  which  then  took  place  on  the  bar,  and  the  subsequent 
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deepening  when  the  jetty  was  extended,  very  plainly  indicate  that 
one  jetty  would  not  be  very  effective  for  channel-making  at  ports 
of  this  class. 

As  to  the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph,  Mr.  Hanpt  states  that 
the  Brazos  River  is  the  only  one  between  Sabine  and  Corpus  Christi 
that  has  no  lagoon  or  estuary,  and  which  debouches  directly  into 
tidal  water,  and  therefore  offers  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
improvement  by  parallel  jetties,  properly  spaced  and  located,  while 
the  other  rivers  between  the  points  mentioned  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  tidal  volume  for  their  action;  that  the  location  and 
width  between  the  jetties  were  the  best  for  that  river,  and  the  direc- 
tion was  selected  with  reference  to  the  prevailing  seas,  requirements 
of  navigation,  discharge  of  fresh  water,  and  the  littoral  currents. 

The  case  is  peculiar  in  its  physical  conditions  and  its  resemblance 
to  the  few  successful  instances  of  jetties  in  pairs  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  with  weak  tides;  but  where  there  is  a  large  tidal  movement, 
even  though  the  range  be  small,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  pre- 
vailing direction  of  littoral  drift,  he  has  advocated  the  construction 
of  a  single  line  of  defensive  works  to  protect  the  channel  on  the 
outer  bar  of  inlets  from  travelling  sands,  as  being  a  better  expedi- 
ent for  tidal  entrances  than  the  usual  pair  of  jetties  intended  to 
produce  concentration  of  ebb  currents. 

An  example  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  Oregon,  where  the  single  jetty  which  hs^  been 
built  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  has  intercepted  the  drift  of 
sand  and  shingle,  and  thus  improved  the  depth  several  feet,  although 
the  bar  has  been  pushed  seaward,  and  is  still  in  an  unstable  condi- 
tion, because  of  the  improper  location  and  form  of  this  work.  The 
construction  of  another  jetfey  would  still  further  increase  the  shoal- 
ing which  has  taken  place,  and  reduce  the  tidal  prism  entering  the 
estuary. 

Upon  this  same  point  Mr.  J.  F.  Le  Baron  said  that  a  different 
plan  might  have  been  adopted,  by  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
west  jetty  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  thereby  saving  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  cost.  The  well-known  fact  that  the  concave 
bends  of  rivers  and  training-walls  always  induce  a  scour,  and  are 
deeper  than  other  reaches  of  the  river,  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
in  planning  jetties.  One  of  the  mouths  of  the  Oder  River,  Prussia, 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Brazos,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  50,000  square  miles,  and  empties  into  an  almost 
tideless  sea.    The  prevailing  storms  come  from  the  northwest,  and 
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there  is  at  other  times  a  somewhat  strong  littoral  current  to  the 
eastward. 

The  east  jetty  projects  about  one  quarter  mile  beyond  the  west 
jetty,  the  two  being  nearly  parallel,  and  curved  to  westward.  The 
littoral  current  strikes  the  concave  side  of  the  east  jetty,  which  would 
be  considered  unfavorable;  but  the  river  current  is  strong  enough 
to  sweep  away  all  its  sediment. 

With  a  similar  construction  at  the  Brazos  the  littoral  current 
would  strike  the  convex  side  of  the  east  jetty;  that  is,  when  built 
on  a  curve  concave  to  the  west.  The  waves  rolling  in  at  the  mouth 
will  expend  themselves  on  the  concave  jetty,  thus  insuring  tranquil 
water  in  the  largest  part  of  the  channel,  instead  of  rolling  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  channel.  The  construction  of  the  windward 
jetty  on  a  curve  entails  no  increased  expense;  if  not  effective  alone, 
another  jetty  can  be  constructed  parallel  to  it.  In  the  case  of  the 
Oder,  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  east  jetty  is  5500  feet;  this  is 
too  short,  the  result  being  that  too  much  scour  has  been  developed 
alongside  this  jetty. 

1062.  The  question  of  the  strength  and  stability  of  brush-and- 
stone  jetties  in  very  exposed  situations  is  also  raised.  If  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  stone,  and  heavy  enough  to  remain  on  the 
jetties,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt  on  this  point, 
and  a  preference  is  shown  for  log  mats  rather  than  brush  mats  by 
some  engineers. 

Log  mattresses  consist  essentially  of  a  series  of  logs  not  less  than 
9  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end,  formed  into  a  raft,  which  are 
held  together  by  binders  of  logs  not  less  than  4  inches  at  the  small 
end,  and  bolted  to  the  main  logs.  Brush  or  poles  and  sawmill 
slabs  in  layers  are  placed  on  the  log  mats. 

The  thickness  of  these  mats  was  from  16  to  22  inches;  such 
mats  are  easily  made.  Seven  men  would  make  a  mat  100  X  100  feet 
in  three  days,  at  a  cost  of  about  45  cents  per  square  yard.  Stone  cost 
♦1.50  to  $1.75  per  cubic  yard;  lime  rock  cost  $2.45  per  ton.  These 
mats,  when  completed,  were  towed  out  to  position,  the  stone  barges 
being  alongside  the  mat,  and  when  in  position  held  by  heavy 
anchors.  The  mat  is  held  up  by  bridle  lines  at  the  corners.  It  is 
carefully  located  by  masts  built  in  the  mat  being  brought  into  line 
with  ranges  on  shore,  and  position  with  respect  to  other  mats 
already  sunk  are  indicated  by  their  masts.  It  is  best  to  place 
adjacent  mats  overlapping  a  few  feet;  otherwise  gaps  will  be  left. 

The  stone  is  then  thrown  on  the  mat  from  the  barges,  and  the 
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lines  loosened  so  as  to  allow  a  gradual  sinking  to  the  bottom.  The 
bottom  layer  was  rapidly  covered  with  sand  to  a  considerable  depth, 
protecting  them  from  the  teredo;  the  teredo  ate  into  the  exposed 
ends  of  the  upper  layers,  but  did  not  attack  those  portions  covered 
with  rock. 

Several  jetties  have  been  constructed  in  this  manner  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  at  Cumberland  Sound,  and  the  month  of  St.  John's 
River.  The  rock  was  in  a  short  time  completely  covered  with 
oysters,  barnacles,  etc.,  which  effectually  protected  the  logs  from  the 
teredo  and  induced  the  deposit  of  silting  sands.  The  width  of  such 
jetties  varies  from  50  to  120  feet,  according  to  their  portion  in  shoal 
waters  or  in  the  breakers.  The  number  of  courses  of  mats  varies 
with  the  depth  of  water.  Greater  solidity,  strength,  and  simplicity, 
as  compared  with  brush  mattresses,  is  claimed. 

1063.  As  against  lines  of  jetties  on  curves,  it  is  argued  that 
the  increased  depth  is  always  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  wide 
channel,  and  that  a  curved  narrow  channel  at  the  entrance  to  a 
harbor  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  whenever  the  current  in  the 
river  is  strong.  At  South  Pass  the  course  near  the  outer  end  of 
the  jetties  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  channel  too  narrow,  and  re- 
quires constant  dredging  to  remove  the  deposits  from  the  convex 
side  of  the  channel  which  are  invariably  formed  at  certain  stages 
of  the  river. 

1064.  It  is  not  only  required  that  a  certain  depth  of  channel, 
but  also  a  certain  minimum  width,  shall  be  maintained — not  less 
than  20  feet  deep  nor  100  feet  in  width. 

A  comparison  of  the  Brazos  River  and  its  improvements  with 
those  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  South  Pass,  Mississippi 
River,  shows  the  following  points  of  resemblance:  In  each  case 
there  is  a  sediment-bearing  stream  of  fresh  water  debouching  into 
a  sea  of  salt  water,  a  littoral  current  flowing  past  the  mouth  in  one 
direction,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  jetties  extending  normally, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  direction  of  the  littoral  current.  In  each  case 
there  has  resulted  deep  water  close  to  the  end  of  that  jetty  on  the 
side  from  which  the  littoral  current  comes,  and  a  new  shore-line 
and  an  immense  shoal  beyond  the  end  of  that  jetty  on  the  opposite 
of  the  jetty  channel  from  that  which  the  littoral  current  flows, 
the  new  shore-line  extending  far  out  from  the  old  one  in  the  angle 
between  this  and  the  jetty. 

1065.  The  ballast  used  in  jetties  is  not  only  required  to  sink 
them,  but  must  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  hold  the  mattresses  ia 
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place;  for  this  latter  pnrpose  about  1^  yards  of  heavy  limestone  were 
used  for  every  cord  of  brush. 

1066.  The  Mississippi  River. — The  importance  of  the  proper 
improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  great  length 
as  well  as  at  its  mouth  has  naturally  led  to  an  immense  amount 
of  labor,  expenditure  of  money,  and  thought,  not  only  in  regard  to 
improving  the  channel  of  the  river  in  the  interest  of  navigation, 
but  for  the  protection  of  the  adjoining  country  from  inundations, 
with  their  consequent  devastation  and  interference  with  and  injury 
to  the  efficient  cultivation  of  the  lands  affected  by  them. 

Entirely  opposite  conclusions  have  been  reached  from  the  ob- 
servations made,  both  in  regard  to  the  causes  pf  the  obstructions  to 
navigation,  the  changeableness  of  the  magnitudes  and  positions  of 
these  obstructions,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  proper  remedies  to 
be  applied. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  place  to  discuss  these  different  ob- 
servations or  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  or  to  take  sides  in 
advocating  the  theories  or  views  of  any  particular  engineer.  Some 
state  that  the  sediment  in  suspension  is  greater  during  periods  of 
low  velocity,  and  others  during  periods  of  high  velocity;  that  the 
bed  is  composed  of  stiff,  compact  clay,  and  others  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  light,  easily  scoured  material;  some  that  the  bed  is  for  a 
depth  of  two  or  more  feet  composed  of  a  moving  mass  of  sand. 
Por  a  full  discussion  of  these  and  other  important  questions  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Humphrey, 
IT.  S.  Engineers  ;  Capt.  James  B.  Eads,  Robert  E.  McMath,  and 
others. 

We  will  in  this  place  simply  describe  in  brief  the  construction 
of  the  works  employed  in  the  improvements  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  Capt.  Eads. 

1067.  While  admitting  the  efficacy  of  jetties  in  producing  a 
sufficient  scouring  action  to  cut  a  channel  through  the  bar  existing 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  over  the  crest  of  which  a  navi- 
gable channel  at  low  tide  of  only  7  feet  in  depth  existed,  the  op- 
ponents of  Capt.  Eads' plan,  though  not  novel  as  far  as  simple  jetty 
construction  was  concerned,  doubted  the  bearing-power  of  the  soft 
and  silty  soil  upon  which  the  jetties  would  have  to  rest,  and  argued 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  jetties  would  be  to  push  the  bar  farther 
seaward,  and  require  the  continual  lengthening  of  the  jetties  to 
secure  any  permanently  beneficial  results.  In  answer  to  this  latter 
objection  Capt.  Eads  claimed  the  existence  of  littoral  currents  on 
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the  line  of  the  ends  of  the  proposed  jetties,  which  would  effectuallj 
sweep  away  all  sediment  passing  out  of  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties, 
and  effectually  prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  bar;  and  that  prop- 
erly constructed  jetties  extending  to  the  proper  distance  into  the 
Gulf  would  produce  a  permanent  channel,  the  sediment  being  de- 
posited to  one  side  and  behind  one  of  the  jetties,  while  the  travel- 
ling sands  of  the  beach  would  form  to  some  extent  behind  the  other 
jetty,  thus  adding  to  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  jetties. 

As  to  the  bearing-power  of  the  soft,  marshy  soil  composing  the 
delta,  it  seems  somewhat  strange  that  as  late  as  the  year  1875  any 
question  should  have  been  raised  on  this  point,  as  at  that  time  more 
than  one  railroad  had  been  built  across  this  same  material  and  in 
full  operation.  A  board  of  engineers,  however,  reported  that,"  after 
four  months  of  actual  operations,  the  work  of  pile-driving  extend- 
ing from  the  East  land's  end  to  26  feet  depth  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  bar,  along  a  line  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length,  covering 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  jetty,  and  an  examination  of 
the  texture  of  the  bar  and  of  the  shoals  on  which  the  works  are  to 
rest,  fui-nish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  bottom  material  not 
only  adequate  to  bear  all  the  necessary  works,  but  even  to  suggest 
that  butfor  motives  of  economy  the  jetties,  as  at  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  might  be  made  wholly  of  stone."  The  broad  lateral 
shoals,  almost  bare  at  low  water,  afford  an  excellent  protection  for 
the  works,  until  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  is  reached,  leaving  only 
the  comparatively  short  portions  of  the  jetties,  outside  the  bar,  ex- 
posed to  the  force  of  the  waves. 

1068.  The  South  Pass  is  the  middle  one  of  three  passes  into 
which  the  river  divides  a  few  miles  before  it  finally  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  about  12  miles  long,  with 
no  sharp  bends,  no  shoals,  forming  a  straight  uniform  channel 
averaging  700  feet  in  width,  having  an  average  depth  of  30  feet  or 
more. 

At  the  head  of  the  passes  a  shoal  lies  in  advance  of  its  entrance: 
this  presented  no  serious  difficulty  in  cutting  a  channel  through  it. 
About  10  miles  below  this,  where  the  land  margins  of  the  delta  end, 
the  current  diffuses  itself,  the  depth  diminishes  over  a  distance 
of  about  2  miles,  and  the  bar  is  found,  having  over  it  only  a 
channel  7  feet  deep.  Seaward  of  this  the  depth  increases  rapidly 
from  6  to  24  fathoms,  and  more. 

The  improvements  consist  in  the  construction  of  two  parallel 
jetties  over  these  2  miles,  from  land's  end  to  the  outer  slope  of  the 
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biir,  thereby  prolonging  to  the  sea,  beyond  the  bar,  a  channel  having 
the  same  uniformity  of  section  and  depth  as  exists  in  the  first  10 
miles  of  the  length  of  the  pass.  The  success  attending  the  con- 
struction of  two  parallel  jetties  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
where  a  depth  of  20^  feet  had  been  secured,  gave  every  assurance 
of  equal,  if  not  much  better,  results  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  which,  though  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  delta  and  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
presented  some  advantages  (1)  in  the  greater  depth  immediately 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  bar;  (2)  the  existence  of  tide-water;  (3) 
the  greater  drifting  and  abrading  force  of  the  littoral  currents;  (4) 
the  fineness  of  the  sand  composing  the  bar;  (5)  the  volume  of  dis- 
charge being  three  times  as  great,  notwithstanding  the  greater 
turbidity  of  its  current, 

1069.  As  late  as  1873  a  board  of  engineers  reported  as  follows: 
'*  Upon  a  review  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  the  adoption  of 
the  jetty  system  of  improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
would  entail,  and  a  due  consideration  of  the  original  cost  of  con- 
struction and  of  annual  extension,  entertaining  doubts,  moreover, 
of  the  successful  issue  of  the  attempt,  the  board  do  not  consider  it 
advisable  to  recommend  it;" — recommending  instead  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ship-canal,  with  locks. 

1070.  The  work  of  construction  was  commenced  about  June 
14,  1875.  In  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  reported  that 
the  lines  of  the  jetties  were  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  rows  of 
piles  extending  seaward  on  the  east  side  beyond  the  crest  into  26 
feet  of  water,  and  on  the  west  side  to  about  20  feet  depth.  This 
could  produce  little  scouring  action;  but  with  only  about  4400  feet 
in  length  of  the  eastern  jetty  raised  to  the  water  surface,  consider- 
able scouring  effect  was  noticeable,  notwithstanding  an  opening  of 
600  feet  at  the  head  of  the  west  jetty. 

The  crests  of  the  parallel  jetties  are  1000  feet  apart.  The 
jetties  proper  consist  of  mats  or  mattresses  of  brush  ballasted  with 
stone,  and  sunk  along  the  line  of  piles  already  mentioned. 

In  about  one  year  after  commencing  work,  although  the  work 
had  not  been  completed  on  any  part  of  the  jetty  channel,  extend- 
ing over  a  length  of  nearly  2^^  miles,  the  result  was  very  satisfac- 
tory. At  a  point  10,000  feet  from  the  inner  or  land  end  of  the  jetty 
the  depth  in  the  channel  had  increased  from  9.7  feet  to  17.1  feet; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  length  of  75  feet,  the  depth  was  25 
feet,  where  there  was  less  than  9  feet  a  year  before  this  date.     An 
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immenBe  amount  of  material  had  been  taken  up  and  carried  sea- 
ward by  the  confinement  of  the  flow  between  the  jetties,  and  there 
was  a  decided  shoaling  on  the  outer  sides  of  both  jetties,  proteeting 
them  from  lateral  wave-action,  and  rendering  them  more  secure. 
In  addition  considerable  deepening  in  front  of  the  jetties  at  dis- 
tances between  2400  and  4000  feet  was  observed. 

In  less  than  two  years'  time  a  channel  depth  of  30  feet  was 
reported  through  nearly  the  whole  line  of  jetties;  and  just  at  the  sea 
eui  of  the  jetties  a  channel  depth  over  the  bar  of  21^  feet.  "  The 
jetties  are  protected  from  the  sea  by  miles  of  sand-bars  which  have 
formed  behind  the  jetties  along  the  whole  line,  and  the  channel  is 
now  like  a  canal  1000  feet  wide  cut  through  sand-bars  and  walled.'' 

Again,  in  1879,  the  following  description  and  report  was  made 
by  a  board  of  Government  engineers:  From  land's  end  (East  Point) 
of  eastern  shore  to  35  feet  depth  in  the  Gulf,  which  was  300  feet 
beyond  the  crest  of  the  bar,  was  a  distance  of  11,941  feet,  which 
figures  define  the  length  of  the  east  jetty  as  originally  designed 
and  marked  by  piles.  The  natural  bank  on  the  west  side  of  the 
South  Pass  extended  seaward  4000  feet  farther  than  the  natural 
eastern  bank:  the  initial  point  of  the  west  jetty  was  therefore 
taken  about  that  distance  below  the  origin  of  the  eastern  one; 
hence  the  required  length  of  this  jetty  was  8000  feet,  nearly.  The 
average  width  between  the  banks  of  the  pass  itself  is  about  TOO  feet, 
and  this  width  was  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  between  the  jetties. 
The  origin  of  the  west  jetty  was  established  some  600  feet  from  the 
west  bank,  and  this  end  is  connected  with  the  west  bank  by  a  dam 
built  at  right  angles  to  the  jetty;  this  is  known  as  the  Kipp  dam. 
Pig.  393  shows  general  alignment  of  jetties,  dams,  wing-dams,  aud 
headworks,  soundings,  etc. 

The  original  design,  therefore,  consisted  of  an  east  jetty  11,941 
feet  in  length,  or  2^  miles;  a  west  jetty,  8050  feet  in  length;  aud 
the  Kipp  dam.  The  construction  of  the  jetties  consists  in  a  broad 
foundation  layer  of  willows  or  other  suitable  brush,  formed  into 
mattresses,  on  top  of  which  was  built  a  superstructure  of  tapering 
section  of  alternating  layers  of  mattresses  and  stone  or  gravel,  with 
the  exception  of  about  300  feet  in  length  at  the  extreme  ends. 
The  jetties  had  been  built  up  to  the  level  of  average  high  water,  cr 
somewhat  above  that  level.  Owing  to  settling  and  sinking,  mat- 
tresses and  stone  were  added  from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  time  oi 
the  report  about  1500  feet  of  the  seaward  ends  were  overflowed  at 
high  tide,  and  a  portion  of  this  distance  at  low  tide. 
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The  extreme  end  of  the  east  jetty  was  abont  11  feet  below  aver- 
age flood-tide^  this  depth  decreasing  to  1  foot  and  less  higher  up- 
stream. These  depths  were  partly  due  to  settling,  and  partly  to 
saperficial  destruction  by  storms.  The  actual  maximum  settlement 
and  compression  of  willows  was  estimated  at  3^  feet. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  report  there  had  been  used  on  the  jetties 
and  the  dam  310,830  cubic  yards  of  mattresses  and  willows  and 

54,565    cubic  yards    of    stone — 
mostly  small  stone. 

To  remove  the  bar  at  the  head 

of  the  pass   the  channel  east  of 

the  island  was  closed,  and  dikes, 

called  T  heads,  were  run  out  from 

ENo]or'»oT*H  pIm'*jett?m  thc  island  and  from  the  west  bank 

Fig.  8d3a.  in    order   to    define   the    proper 

channel.    These  constitute  the  works  at  the  head  of  the  pass. 

The  other  two  passes  were  partially  closed  by  mattress-sills, 
-which  simply  consist  for  each  pass  of  a  single  mattress  70  feet  wide 
and  about  30  inches  thick,  sunk  to  the  bed  and  weighted  with  stone. 

In  these  various  head-works  there  was  consumed  141,100  cubic 
yards  of  mattresses  and  willows  and  10,755  cubic  yards  of  stone. 

A  number  of  wing-dams  were  constructed,  intended  to  accel- 
erate the  deepening  of  the  channel,  and  regarded  only  as  temporary 
works. 

It  may  be  stated  at  this  point  that  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
construction  of  the  jetties,  dams,  and  head-works  in  South  Pass,  and 
the  so-called  mattress-sills  placed  across  Southwest  Pass  and  Pass 
ii  I'Outre,  would  so  far  obstruct  the  free  discharge  of  the  total 
volume  of  water  as  to  materially  increase  the  height  of  the  flood- 
,line  in  the  river  at  New  Orleans,  about  100  miles  above  the  head  of 
the  passes,  and  115  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  passes.  And  the 
dangerous  high-water  conditions  at  New  Orleans  in  April,  1893, 
was  attributed  to  the  refluence  of  waters  caused  by  the  above  works. 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  hydraulic 
problems  involved,  and  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  jetties  and  other  improvements,  states  without 
hesitation  that  the  condition  at  New  Orleans  was  in  nowise  the 
result  of  the  jetties  or  their  auxiliary  works. 

The  top  of  the  maximum  flood  at  New  Orleans  is  about  17  feet 
above  mean  Gulf-level  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  passes;  this  mean 
<}ulf-level  is  scarcely  2  feet  below  the  level  of  the  narrow  ridge  of 
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land  along  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river  in  its  lower  reaches^ 
and  is  about  the  level  of  the  mud  flats  just  back  of  this  narrow 
river  ridge  of  deposits.  There  were  two  free  outlets  within  a  short 
distance  above  the  head  of  the  passes:  one,  "  Cubits  "  crevasse,  which 
at  the  time  of  building  the  jetties  was  one-half  mile  wide  and  60 
feet  deep;  the  other  was  nearly  as  large.  If  the  jetties  and  sill- 
mattresses  at  the  three  main  outlets  of  the  Mississippi  had  raised 
the  water  to  any  extent,  it  would  have  at  once  sought  relief  through 
these  crevasses  and  kept  them  to  their  full  size — which  it  did  not ;  or 
it  would  have  made  other  channels  in  the  very  soft  and  easily 
scoured  materials  forming  the  banks  and  bed  of  the  river,  as  these 
materials  are  moved  by  any  acceleration  of  the  current. 

1071.  The  almost  immediate  effect  of  the  works  at  the  head  of 
South  Pass  was  the  deepening  of  the  two  large  passes  on  each  side,, 
which  carry  to  the  sea  90  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  main  river^ 

The  mattress-sills  did  no  more  than  restore  the  normal  depth 
in  those  side  passes,  as  they  were  only  about  30  inches  thick,  and 
the  deepening  of  these  channels  was  fully  equal  to  this  thickness. 
The  only  purpose  of  this  sill-dam  was  to  restore  the  proper  and 
normal  flow  in  the  South  Pass. 

Eeturning  to  the  report  of  the  board,  dated  1879,  it  proceeds : 

(1)  The  top  of  the  east  jetty  is  to  be  raised  about  1^  feet  above- 
average  flood-tide  to  a  point  9200  feet  from  the  land  end,  and 
finished  by  a  rounded  paving  of  riprap  stone.  The  next  1000  feet 
in  length  to  be  capped  by  a  low  wall  of  rubble  masonry.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  this  jetty — a  distance  of  about  1550  feet,  the 
extreme  sea  end  of  which  is  to  be  raised  7f  feet  above  average 
flood-tide — is  to  be  capped  with  large  blocks  of  concrete  built  in 
place,  on  which  ultimately  a  continuous  parapet  of  concrete  is  to  be 
built.  The  river  and  sea  slopes  of  this  jetty  and  its  sea  end  are  te 
be  protected  by  mattresses  strengthened  at  the  sea  ends  and  for 
some  distance  back  by  cribs  of  palmetto  logs  filled  with  stone. 
Similar  additions  are  to  be  made  along  the  west  jetty  at  correspond- 
ing positions.  The  protection-works  for  the  sea  ends  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  those  for  the  east  jetty,  which  is  more  exposed. 

(2)  The  training- walls  or  T  heads  are  to  be  raised  aboTe  the 
water  surface. 

(3)  The  dam  or  mattress-sill  is  to  be  raised  by  laying  other 
mattresses  superimposed,  until  the  cross-section  of  this  pass  is  made 
about  12,000  square  feet  less  than  it  was  after  the  original  sill  had 
been  laid. 
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The  design  and  construction  of  these  works  were  left  entirely 
to  Oapt.  Eads^  with  the  sole  limitation  that  the  minimum  width 
between  the  jetties  "  shall  not  be  less  than  700  feet.  He  was  to  be 
paid  on  the  attainment  of  certain  results/'  the  test  of  permanent 
completion  being  the  creation  and  maintenance  for  20  years  of  a 
channel  30  feet  deep  and  350  feet  wide. 

At  that  date^  at  East  Pointy  where  the  width  was  increased  to 
850  feet,  to  the  crest  of  the  bar  2^  miles  distant,  the  depth  grad- 
ually diminished  to  about  9  feet  (average  flood-tide).  The  results 
produced  by  the  works  are  given  as  follows :  A  depth  of  24  feet,  with 
a  channel  width  of  300  feet,  extended  down  to  within  2000  feet  of 
the  jetty  ends,  and  the  same  depth  with  a  channel  width  of  200 
feet  almost  to  the  very  ends  ;  thence  to  the  same  depth  outside  was 
a  distance  of  but  60  feet,  with  a  navigable  channel  of  23  feet  inter* 
vening.  The  25-foot  channel  is  not  materially  different  from  the 
24-foot  one,  the  intervening  navigable  channel  over  the  bar  being 
greater — about  160  feet. 

The  26-foot  channel  had  a  width  of  from  100  to  150  feet,  and 
in  the  widest  parts  from  350  to  700  feet. 

The  depth  of  27  feet  is  found  at  various  points  in  the  channel 
down  to  very  near  the  jetty  ends. 

Marked  and  progressive  improvement  in  depth  and  width  was 
noticeable  as  compared  with  the  qondition  found  the  preceding 
year,  the  depths  having  increased  from  2  to  10  feet. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  the  passes  had  resulted  in  an  increased 
depth  of  from  7  to  8  feet,  changing  the  depths  from  14  or  15  to  22 
feet  over  the  shoal. 

These  were  accompanied  by  rectification  and  widening  of  areas 
of  lesser  navigable  depths. 

Between  the  training-walls  a  more  equal  diffusion  of  the  cur- 
rent over  the  intervening  space  had  occurred. 

These  results  were  obtained  in  less  than  four  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  with  jetties  and  dams  not  fully  con- 
solidated, permitting  considerable  lateral  leakage,  and  owing  to  set- 
tling of  the  jetties  their  tops  were  under  water  over  considerable 
portions  of  their  length,  allowing  a  great  amount  of  overflow.  This 
waste- water  was  estimated  at  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  volume, 
^g^^^nal  results,  therefore,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  do  not 

«  ^^^nredictions  of  accelerated  bar  advance;  on  the  contrary^ 
disappearance  of  bar  material  from  the  point  of  the 
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1072.  Wave  or  storm  action  of  the  sea,  and  destruction  of  the 
willow  mattresses  by  the  teredo^  are  the  main  considerations  affect- 
ing the  permanency  of  jetties. 

Only  about  1500  feet  of  the  sea  end  of  these  jetties  are  liable  to 
injury  or  destruction  from  winds  and  waves.  Even  on  the  sea  end 
the  effect  of  these  forces  had  been  mainly  superficial,  the  upper 
courses  of  mattresses  and  stone,  mostly  small,  having  been  re- 
peatedly washed  off  and  scattered,  and  requiring  the  placing  of  ad- 
ditional mattresses  ballasted  with  stone.  This  will  stop  when  the 
jetties  are  finally  capped  with  concrete  and  the  slopes  protected  by 
the  cribs  of  palmetto  logs,  referred  to  already. 

The  teredo  only  eats  the  exposed  ends  of  timber  and  brush,  as 
they  do  not  attack  timber  where  the  free  access  of  sea-water  is  im- 
peded. Those  portions  imbedded  in  sand  or  mud,  or  which  are 
packed  around  with  these  materials,  are  free  from  their  attack; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  teredo  penetrating  into  the  interior 
of  the  mattresses. 

1073.  In  1889  Mr.  Wisner  published  an  article  in  the  Bailroaji 
Gazette,  from  which  the  following  facts  aUd  illustrations  are  taken: 

As  previously  stated,  the  sediment  discharged  by  the  river  was 
deposited  behind  and  outside  of  the  jetties;  this  effect  has  con- 
tinued so  far  as  the  west  jetty  is  concerned,  and  the  shore-line  has 
advanced  to  within  less  than  600  feet  from  the  sea  end  of  the  jetty, 
this  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jetty  channel  from  the  direc- 
tion of  approach  of  the  littoral  currents.     ' 

On  the  east  of  the  east  jetty  the  original  shore-line  was  about 
5400  feet  from  the  end  of  the  jetty  as  it  now  stands.  As  the  work 
advanced  this  shore  also  advanced  seaward  over  2000  feet;  but 
after  the  completion  of  the  jetties  beyond  the  bar  the  volume  of 
the  sediment  was  discharged  into  deep  water  of  the  Gulf,  and  was 
swept  by  the  littoral  currents  to  the  westward,  and  deposition  aud 
shoaling  east  of  the  east  jetty  ceased.  Erosion  then  commenced  and 
is  still  going  on,  until  the  shore-line  has  receded  to  a  line  T400  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  east  jetty,  or  2000  feet  back  of  the  original 
shore-line.  The  depth  of  the  water  varies  from  8  to  12  feet,  and 
as  nearly  all  storms  come  from  the  east,  this  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture is  subjected  to  very  heavy  shock  from  wave-action.  On  the 
outer  5400  feet  of  this  jetty  a  concrete  sea-wall  was  builU|y^^|p* 
The  inner  4000  feet  of  this  wall  had  a  base  4  feet  4^  ^^^^^ 
and  3  feet  3^  inches  high,  and  carried  a  rubble  parapef 
thick  and  2^  feet  high.    (See  Fig.  394  (a).)    The  outer  ll 
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wall  was  from  6  to  12  feet  wide  or  thick,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 

parapet-wall  4  feet  thick  and  3|  to  4  feet  high.     By  a  succession 

of  storms  between  1880  and  1889,  the  inner  4000  feet  of  this  wall 

had  been  totally  wrecked,  and  about  300 

feet  of  the  jetty  swept  away  to  the  depth 

of  10  feet  below  water-level.    The  wider 

blocks  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  wall 

had  remained  in  place,  but  the  larger 

portion  of  the  parapet-wall  had  been 

broken  up. 

It  was  evident  that  a  wall  with  a  ^^^  ^^• 

vertical  face  built  on  a  pliable  foundation  was  inadequate  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  waves.  It  was  then  determined  to  use  con- 
crete blocks  presenting  a  sloping  surface  towards  the  exposed  side, 
thereby  presenting  a  minimum  surface  to  the  wave-action.  (See 
Fig.  394  (ft).) 

The  foundation  for  this  wall  was  then  built  upon  the  old  jetty, 
either  by  laying  loose  rock  where  the  depth  of  water  was  not  great, 
and  where  it  was,  layers  of  mattresses  and  stone.  (See  Fig. 
395  (ft).) 

The  lengths  of  the  concrete  blocks  are  from  50  to  100  feet,  the 
breaks  being  made  where  foundations  changed  from  stone  to  mat- 
tress-work. The  only  bottom  used  for  the  moulds  was  burlap  cloth 
fastened  loosely  across  the  bottom ;  this,  while  preventing  washing 
ont  the  cement,  allowed  the  concrete  to  conform  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  base  upon  which  it  rests.  Divisions  between  the  blocks  were 
made  by  timber  partitions  of  inch  plank  in  order  to  take  up  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  blocks  from  changes  of  temperature.  The  con- 
crete is  carried  direct  from  the  mixer  alongside  and  deposited  in 
the  moulds.  The  old  concrete  blocks  having  slid  downward,  form 
a  toe  for  the  riprap  of  the  new  wall,  and  prevent  undermining. 
(Figs.  395  and  395  (ft).) 

The  original  jetties  were  1000  feet  apart,  but  interior  jetties 
were  subsequently  built  150  feet  from  the  old  ones,  thus  narrowing 
the  channel  to  the  minimum  limit  of  TOO  feet  allowed  by  act  of 
Congress. 

These  interior  jetties  were  constructed  by  piling  brush  between 
rows  of  piles  and  paving  with  riprap. 

It  was  these  interior  jetties  that  saved  the  channel  when  the 
outer  jetty  gave  way.     (See  Fig.  395  {a).) 

In  Fig.  395  is  shown  a  view  of  a  portion  of  the  wrecked  jetty. 
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In  395  (a)  is  shown  a  portion  of  the  original  jetty,  with  the  inner 
line  of  jetty  under  constraction  just  emerging  above  water.  This 
inner  line  is  150  feet  inside  from  the  original  line. 

Fig.  395  (b)  shows  a  portion  of  the  completed  jetty,  with  con- 
crete coping,  which  was  built  on  the  wrecked  portion  of  the  old 
jetty. 


Flc. 


395- 
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From  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  for  the 
year  1892  the  following  notes  are  taken : 

1074.  Eas^  Jetty. — The  concrete  wall  on  this  jetty  remained  in 
fair  condition  during  the  year,  the  ayerage  subsidence  being  -^  of 
a^  foot;  total  since  1889,  -f^  foot. 
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West  Jetty. — This  jetty  is  completely  buried;  the  concrete  wall 
is  entirely  out  of  sight,  covered  by  sand  and  mud  in  which  the  marsh- 
grass  is  growing.  This  jetty  is  secure  for  all  time,  and  will  con- 
sequently require  no  more  work  upon  it. 

A  few  new  wing-dams  were  constructed  during  the  year  in  the 
usual  manner.  Two  or  three  rows  of  piles  are  driven — generally 
two;  the  piles  in  each  row  are  connected  by  13  X  12  inch  timber 
bolted  to  them  about  7  feet  above  the  water,  and  to  these  are  bolted 
12x12  inch  transverse  timbers  to  prevent  the  rows  spreading: 
when  willows  are  forced  between  them.  Between  the  rows  of  pilea 
willows  loaded  with  stone  or  earth  are  placed. 

During  this  period  the  depth  from  the  main  river  into  South 
Pass  has  not  been  less  than  29  feet,  and  at  all  times  there  has  been 
a  very  wide  26-foot  channel.  The  depth  at  the  time  of  the  report 
was  34.4  feet,  the  30-foot  channel  620  feet  wide  and  the  26-foot 
channel  880  feet  wide.    This  is  at  the  head  of  the  passes. 

The  required  depth  from  the  head  to  South  Pass  Lighthouse 
of  26  feet  over  a  width  of  not  less  than  200  feet,  was  maintained 
during  the  year. 

Channel  through  the  Jetties. — The  required  depth  of  26  feet  and 
width  not  less  than  200  feet,  and  having  throughout  its  length  a 
central  depth  of  30  feet  without  regard  to  width,  was  maintained 
by  the  aid  of  dredging,  except  for  about  thirty  days. 

The  Channel  beyond  the  Ends  of  the  Jetties. — ^The  26-foot 
channel  for  a  vridth  varying  from  110  to  630  feet  has  been  main- 
tained, with  a  central  channel  of  30  feet  deep  and  from  40  to  100 
feet  wide. 

The  channel  tnrning  to  the  eastward  beyond  th6  end  of  the  east 
jetty  maintained  the  required  width  and  depth  during  the  year. 

The  shoal  area  east  of  the  east  jetty  is  gradually  bnt  slowly 
deepening,  and  the  land  formation  east  of  this  jetty  is  rapidly 
receding,  averaging  250  feet  during  the  preceding  yeai*. 

This  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  by  a  system  of  judiciously  located  and  constructed 
jetties. 

In  Fig.  393^  is  shown  several  sections,  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse; also  alignment  and  plan,  with  details. 

1075.  The  following  interesting  information  concerning  the 
Mississippi  River  is  given  by  Captain  Eads: 

(1)  Quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  river  annually,  14,883,- 
360,636,880  cubic  feet. 
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(2)  Quantity  of  sediment  discharged  annually  28,188,083,893 
cubic  feet. 

(3)  Area  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  13,000  square  miles. 

(4)  Depth  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  1056  feet. 

(5)  The  delta  therefore  contains  400,378,429,440,000  cubic  feet, 
or  2720  cubic  miles. 

(G)  It  would  require  for  the  formation  of  one  cubic  mile  of 
delta  five  years  and  eighty-one  days; 

(7)  For  the  formation  of  one  square  mile  of  the  depth  of  1056 
feet,  one  year  and  sixteen  and  a  half  days; 

(8)  For  the  formation  of  the  delta,  14,268|  years. 

(9)  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the 
delta  is  estimated  to  contain  16,000  square  miles  of  150  feet  deptL 
It  therefore  contains  66,980,160,600,000  cubic  feet,  or  454*  cubic 
miles. 

IMPROVEMENTS   OF   CHARLESTON   HARBOR. 

1076.  In  the  improvements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Brazos  rivers  the  solution  of  the  problem  consisted  in  the 
construction  of  high  jetties  and  forcing  the  flood  discharge  of  the 
river  through  a  narrow  channel  confined  by  parallel  jetties,  the  large 
quantities  of  sediment  held  in  suspension  by  the  water  and  removed 
from  the  channel  between  jetties  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  cnr- 
rent  being  carried  by  the  current  well  beyond  the  ends  of  the  jetties, 
and  there  swept  from  the  immediate  front  of  the  jetty  channel  aud 
deposited  westward,  resulting  in  a  shoaling  outside  of  the  west  jetty, 
strengthening  this  jetty,  and  ultimately  forming  of  itself  a  natural 
and  permanent  Jetty  over  and  outside  of  the  artificial  one.  In  both 
of  these  cases  the  rivers  debouch  directly  into  the  Gulf,  having 
only  a  small  rise  of  tide — about  14  inches,  and  no  tidal  basin  which 
could  be  arranged  to  store  and  let  loose  a  large  tidal  discharge  at 
the  proper  time,  so  as  to  materially  aid  in,  if  not  of  itself,  scouring 
a  channel  through  the  bar,  and  in  addition  strong  littoral  currents 
capable  of  preventing  the  formation  of  a  new  bar  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  jetties. 

The  problems  presented  at  the  sea  entrance  of  Charleston  harbor 
were  therefore  different  in  many  respects.  Here  we  have  a  large 
tidal  basin  containing  about  fifteen  square  miles  of  surface,  having 
a  few  short  tributary  streams.  Hence  the  production  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  deep-water  channel  through  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  must  be  caused  mainly  by  the  scouring  action  of  the  ebb- 
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tide  flow  from  the  basin,  aided  by  the  water  derived  from  land 
drainage  during  the  ebb  flow  of  the  tide. 

1077.  The  following  description  of  the  conditions  existing  and 
the  methods  and  constructions  adopted  to  make  a  channel  to  the 
sea  is  taken  from  the  report  of  General  Q.  A.  Gill  more,  U.  S.  Army, 
and  published  in  September  number  of  Van  NotstraiKTs  Magazine 
in  the  year  1878.  A  general  view  of  the  harbor  and  alignment  of 
the  proposed  jetties  is  seen  in  Fig.  396,  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  following  description  and  discussion: 

The  bar,  which  stretches  bow-shaped  across  the  entrance  into 
Charleston  harbor  from  Sullivan's  Island  on  the  north  to  Folly 
Island  on  the  south  side,  has  existed  practically  as  found  at  the 
time  of  this  report  from  the  earliest  records  on  the  subject.  Meas- 
ured along  its  crest  or  line  of  least  depths,  the  bar  is  10  miles  long. 
At  its  north  end  it  is  close  up  to  the  entrance  or  throat  of  the  har- 
bor, while  its  south  end  is  6  miles  distant  therefrom.  Its  average 
width  between  the  18-foot  curves  is  about  If  miles.  In  some  por- 
tions of  its  length  the  average  depth  of  water  along  the  crest  is 
only  3  or  4  feet,  but  greater  at  other  portions. 

South  of  the  main  entrance  its  direction  is  parallel  to  the  shore, 
and  at  a  mean  distance  of  two  miles  from  it,  and  had  never  been 
traversed  by  practicable  ship-channels.  There  never  has  been,  how- 
ever, less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  channels  across  the  bar  at 
any  one  time.  The  greatest  depth  of  water,  which  was  rarely  less 
than  11^  or  more  than  13^  feet  at  mean  low  tide,  was  found  some- 
times in  one  channel  and  sometimes  in  another. 

The  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  bar  are  formed  by 
rather  sharp  curves,  which  connect  the  straight  portion  with  the 
shore  above  and  below  the  harbor. 

These  channels  were  always  grouped  two  and  two  or  three  and 
three  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar  in  th^  curved  portions,  leaving 
a  straight,  deep,  and  broad  anchorage  abreast  of  Morris  Island. 
This  anchorage,  called  the  main  channel  or  outer  harbor,  had  an 
average  width  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  a  mile  between  the 
18-foot  curves,  and  in  maximum  low-water  depths  from  20  to  45 
feet.  The  direction  of  its  central  line  is  about  north  and  south,  and 
its  length  from  the  throat  of  the  harbor  between  Morris  and  Sulli- 
van's Islands  to  its  southern  terminus,  where  it  spreads  out  in  vari- 
ous channels  and  shoals  in  crossing  the  bar,  is  fully  five  miles.  At 
the  two  extremities  of  this  anchorage  are  found  the  two  groups  of 
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•channels^  already  mentioned,  across  the  bar,  the  northern  group 
being  directly  in  front  of  the  gorge  of  the  harbor. 

The  bar  is  essentially  a  drift-and-wave  bar,  produced  in  pwrt  by 
the  upheaving  action  of  the  waves  when  they  approach  the  shore, 
which  are  converted  by  breaking  into  waves  of  translation,  and  in 
part  by  drift  material  carried  along  the  coast  by  surf  currents,  es- 
pecially those  produced  by  northeast  storms.  The  materials  com- 
posing the  surface  of  the  bar  are  shells  or  silicious  sand,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two;  it  is  easily  thrown  into  suspension  by  waves, 
and  is  moved  by  a  moderate  current.  Borings  indicated  some  lay- 
ers or  lumps  of  mud,  as  well  as  mud  mixed  with  sand  or  shells. 
All  save  one  of  the  channels  are  ebb-tide  channels,  produced  and 
maintained  mainly  by  the  scour  of  the  ebb  current.  One  of  them, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  channels,  which  lies  close  to  Sullivan's 
Island,  is  evidently  a  flood-tide  channel,  the  characteristics  of  which 
are:  (1)  that  the  least  depths  are  always  found  near  their  inner 
ends,  and  therefore  in  comparatively  quiet  water ;  (2)  from  the 
^cross-section  of  shoalest  soundings  inward  toward  the  harbor  the 
descent  into  deep  water  is  sharp  and  sudden,  while  outward,  toward 
the  ocean,  it  is  gradual  and  gentle;  (3)  the  ebb  flow  through  the 
same  channel  is  but  little  over  one  half  of  the  flood  flow,  the  volume 
of  flow  being  diverted  in  the  tidal  basin,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
.finding  an  outlet  at  some  other  point. 

1078.  Capacity  of  the  Tidal  Basin,— The  area,  15  square 
miles,  of  this  tidal  basin  is  assumed  to  be  filled,  during  each  mean 
flood-tide,  by  a  volume  or  layer  of  water  5.1  feet  in  height  above  the 
mean  low-water  level.  In  addition,  the  adjacent  tributary  reaches 
will  be  filled  by  a  wedge-shaped  mass  resting  on  the  sloping  low- 
i^ater  line  of  the  tributary,  and  extending  up  to  a  point  where  the 
influence  of  the  tidal  wave  ceases  to  produce  a  rise  and  fall  of  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

The  total  volume  of  outflow  during  each  ebb-tide  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  volume  contained  in  these  tidal  prisms,  augmented  by 
the  vx>lume  derived  from  land  drainage  during  the  period  of  ebb 
flow.  Upon  data  of  this  kind  the  computed  discharge  through  the 
throat  of  the  harbor  on  each  ebb  during  the  period  of  mean  rise  and 
fall  of  tides  was  3,655,443,686  cubic  feet;  of  this  volume  only  about 
76,571,000  cubic  feet  is  supplied  by  the  land  drainage,  on  the 
assumption  that  one  half  the  rainfall  reaches  the  sea.  For  two  or 
three  days  during  the  period  of  spring-tides  the  average  ebb  dis- 
•charge  will  be  abou(  4,228,846,000  cubic  feet.    The  neap  discharges 
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being  in  smaller  yolumes  than  those  pertaining  to  mean  tides,  eren 
if  slight  shoaling  ensued  during  this  period,  the  mean  and  spring 
tidal  flow  would  restore  the  original  depths  of  channel. 

The  mean  duration  of  the  ebb  flow  is  taken  at  6  hours,  the  long- 
est flow  being  6  hours  20  minutes,  and  the  shortest  5  hours  25 
minutes. 

The  average  ebb  discharge  per  second  through  the  gorge  of  the 
harbor,  during  the  period  of  mean  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  is 

therefore    '   oa  nnci —  ~  169,233  cubic  feet,  and  during  thespring- 

tides  195,780  cubic  feet,  the  average  rise  and  fall  at  ordinary  spring- 
tides being  5.9  feet.  During  very  high  spring-tides  the  discharge 
will  be  much  greater.  With  a  rise  of  10.3  feet  the  prism  amounted 
to  341,780  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  7,382,562,000  cubic  feet  per 
tide;  and  in  addition,  owing  to  the  flooding  of  the  marshes  over  an 
area  of  8  square  miles,  the  actual  capacity  of  the  tidal  basin  is  in- 
creased. Every  3  inches  of  rise  over  them  will  add  2590  cubic 
feet  per  second  to  the  average  discharge.  The  above  amounts  of 
discharge  have  been  determined  from  the  cubical  capacity  of  the 
tidal  basin  and  the  rainfall  upon  the  drainage  area,  and  not  by 
gauging  the  flow  through  the  gorge  of  the  harbor  by  means  of  cur- 
rent velocities.  It  is  well  known  that  surface  velocities  are  no  in- 
dication of  those  at  depths  below,  and  the  difliculty  in  determining 
these,  especially  close  to  the  bed,  is  very  great.  (In  fresh-water 
rivers  flowing  directly  into  the  Gulf,  salt-water  currents  up-stream 
often  exist  where  the  surface  current  is  flowing  seaward.)  In  tidal 
harbors  it  has  been  observed  that,  while  during  flood-tides  the  sur- 
face velocity  is  1.8  miles  per  hour,  undercurrents  at  considerable 
depths  were  not  less  than  4  miles  per  hour,  and  similariy  during 
ebb-tides. 

1079.  General  Gillmore  lays  down  three  important  conditions 
that  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  success  of  a  work,  where  the 
facts  are  as  above  stated,  may  be  assured : 

(1)  They  (the  works)  should  not  impede  the  inflow  to  such  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  the  tidal  basin  being  filled,  as  now,  at  every  inflax 
of  the  tidal  wave. 

(2)  They  should  control  the  outflow  to  such  degree  and  in  such 
manner  that  a  channel  of  the  required  depth  will  be  maintained 
through  the  bar. 

(3)  They  should  not  to  any  considerable  extent  cause  a  movement 
seaward  of  the  main  body  of  the  bar;  that  isj^hc  genend  position 
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of  the  bar  should  be  independent  of  the  effects  produced  between 
and  beyond  the  heads  of  the  jetties. 

The  general  plan  of  improvement  recommended  consists  in 
constructing  two  lines  of  low  jetties  (see  Fig.  396),  the  one  spring- 
ing from  Morris  Island  and  the  other  from  Sullivan's  Island,  and 
converging  towards  each  other  in  such  manner  that  their  outer 
ends  on  the  crest  of  the  bar  shall  be  one  half  to  five  eighths  of  a  mile 
apart,  the  opening  between  these  ends  approximately  enclosing 
that  one  of  the  northern  channels  more  nearly  having  its  axis  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  deep-water  flow  through  the  gorge 
of  the  harbor.  He  argued  that,  assuming  Jf,  F  as  the  positions  of 
the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  immaterial 
whether  the  lines  of  the  jetties  were  straight,  presenting  their  con- 
cave sides  to  each  other,  or  finally  presenting  their  convex  sides  to 
each  other,  as  indicated  by  AX,  BY,  EX,  FY,  or  CX,  DY  respec- 
tively. He  considered  that  those  convex  to  each  other,  CXand  7>  J", 
would  better  fulfil  the  conditions  required  in  training- walls,  and 
therefore  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred. 

To  meet  the  first  requirement  or  condition,  namely,  allowing  a 
free  inflow  of  tide,  the  inner  half  of  each  jetty  should  be  kept  sev- 
eral feet  below  the  water,  and  built  on  a  curve  having  a  radius  of 
about  1^  miles  in  length.  The  outer  half,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  flow,  is  straight,  and  built  higher;  the  sea  ends  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet  may  be  carried  up  to  high  water^ 
or  above  it. 

To  meet  the  second  condition,  namely,  to  direct  and  concentrate 
the  ebb  flow,  although  a  portion  of  this  will  escape  over  the  top  of 
the  lower  jetties,  the  curved  outline  will  deflect  much  of  the  ebb 
flow  and  carry  it  directly  from  the  gorge  of  the  harbor  through  the 
opening  left  at  the  ends  of  the  jetties,  and  especially  with  the  last 
half  of  ebb  flow. 

He  also  considered  that  the  low  jetties  would  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  main  body  of  the  bar  in  its  then  position,  though  it 
might  be  raised  higher  north  and  south  of  the  ends  of  the  jetty; 
while  the  effect  of  high  jetties  would  be  to  advance  the  gorge  of 
the  harbor  to  the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties  two  and  one  half  miles 
distant,  and  move  the  shore  line  to  the  same  point  by  the  filling  in 
behind  and  outside  of  the  jetties,  and  a  drift  and  wave  bar  would 
be  formed  to  the  seaward  of  the  present  bar,  in  front  of  the  jetties, 
necessitating  an  extension  of  the  jetties  to  keep  the  channel  open. 
With  the  inner  half  of  the  jetties  below  water  surface,  a  portion 
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of  drift  materiaT  might  be  carried  over  those  portion  of  the  jetties 
and  deposited  in  deep  water  of  the  main  channel:  this  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  ebb  flow  and  rolled  out  through  the  jetty  channel, 
and  there  taken  up  by  the  littoral  currents  and  carried  sonthwuti 
with  a  velocity  accelerated  by  the  storm,  and  finally  deposited  where 
it  could  do  no  harm. 

The  length  of  the  north  jetty  was  to  be  7450  feet  long,  inner 
half  curved  with  a  radius  of  1^  miles,  the  outer  half  straight; 
The  length  of  the  south  jetty  11,650  feet,  the  shore  end  curved 
with  a  radius  of  3  miles  for  over  one  half  the  total  length,  the  re- 
maining portion  nearly  straight. 

For  fully  one  fourth  of  their  lengths  the  sea  ends  will  be  built 
above  the  level  of  high  water. 

1080.  Probable  Effect  produced  by  the  Jetties, — The  following 
computations  are  given  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  formuls 
and  methods  of  calculation. 

All  of  the  formulsB  for  flow  of  water  in  open  channels  have  the 
following  general  form: 

V=  C  VrT. 

F=  velocity  in  feet  per  second  ;  r=  mean  hydraulic  radius; 
i  =  slope,  or  ratio  of  horizontal  length  to  vertical  descent ;  C  = 
constant,  which  varies  with  the  character  of  the  bed  of  the  channel 
and  its  condition  as  to  roughness  or  smoothness. 

In  paragraph  1059  the  method  of  determining  C  for  a  particular 
case  was  shown,  and  in  table,  page  1 12,  are  given  various  values  as 
determined  by  experiment  for  use  in  Kutter's  formula.  As  the 
application  of  the  formula  is  now  the  principal  object  in  view, 
without  reference  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  several  formuhe, 
we  will  take  C  =  100.  The  formula  Js  then  known  as  that  of 
D'Aubuisson-Downing,  and  V  =  100  Vri, 

We  now  desire  to  find  the  slope  /,  assuming  the  following  data. 
Beferring  to  Fig.  396,  the  sectional  areas  of  the  gorge  between 
Morris  and  Sullivan's  Islands,  as  determined  by  ordinary  methods 
Are  : 

Area  of  low-water   section,        159,550  square  feet. 

"     high-water      «  195,350       **        " 

Mean  of  mean  ebb-tide  section,    176,600       **        ** 

The  width  of  the  surface  at  half-tide,  corresponding  to  mean 
ebb-tide  area,  was  6825  feet,  and  the  wetted  perimeter  6927 
feet. 
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17fi  ftOO 
The  hydraulic  mean  radius  r  =       ^^      =  25.49  feet; 

J    i.  1  i.  159,550       ^^  ^^    ,, 

and  at  mean  low  water  r  =    ^  '  ^     =  23.29    " 

The  area  enclosed  between  the  gorge  line,  the  jetty  lines,  and 
the  gap  or  opening  between  the  ends  of  the  jetties  is  2.16-|-  square 
miles.  Assuming  this  area  to  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  5.1  feet  in 
flood-tide,  the  prism  of  water  contained  would  be,  at  each  tide, 

307,108,434  cubic  feet,  and  the  discharge  per  second  — -p.    '        = 

<&iOvU 

14,218  cubic  feet;  and  the  low-water  discharge  through  the  gorge 

has  been  found  to  be  169,233  cubic  feet  per  second;  giving  a  total 

discharge  over  the  jetties  and  through  the  opening  at  the  ends  of 

183,451  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  following  were  the  existing  sectional  areas  along  the  lines 

of  the  proposed  jetties  and  across  the  gap  or  opening  between  their 

ends: 

Low- water,  sq.  ft.  Mean  half-tide,  sq.  ft. 

Along  line  of  north  jetty,         69,900  78,880 

"        "     "  south  171,720  201,365 

'*        "     "  gap>  22,840  29,572 

Total,     254,460  309,817 

The  formula  Q  =  VA  gives  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  discharge  Q,  the  velocity  F,  and  the  sectional  area -4;  hence 

^      A' 

The  mean  velocity  of  flow  through  the  gorge  of  the  harbor  is 
V  =  iWIH  =  ^-958  feet  per  second. 

The  mean  of  the  velocities  of  flow  over  the  lines  and  across  the 
ends  or  gap  of  the  proposed  jetties  is 

r  =  l^^tl\  =  0.59212  feet  per  second. 

The  wetted  perimeter  along  these  respective  lines  are: 

Along  line  of  north  jetty,  7,450  +  124.3  =    7,574.3  feet 

''        «      **  south     "  11,650  + 175  =  11,825       " 

Along  gaps  at  ends  of  jetty  {i  mile  wide)  2640  +  79.7  =    2,679.7    " 

Total  wetted  perimeter  =22,079       ** 
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The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  aggregate  section  is  r  = 

309817 

^^--  =  14.0322  feet    Substituting  values  of  T  and  r  in  F  = 

1^  ^'^'  »•  =  iWr  =  10o!,OXH'om->  •••  '  =  0-000002498,  which 
gives  the  surface  slope  over  the  lines  of  jetties  and  gap,  assuming 
it  to  be  the  same  throughout  the  entire  section. 

The  total  discharge  over  these  lines  is  183,451  cubic  feet. 
Having  the  areas  of  the  several  divisions  and  the  wetted  perimeters, 
we  can  find  the  respective  hydraulic  mean  radii  as  follows: 

Over  line  of  north  jetty,    ?~;rrT  ~  ^OAl  feet  =  r; 

t  o  1 4.tJ 

201 S65 

"      «      "south    "         118^5"  =  ^"-^^    "    =^''' 

^P'  2679.7  ~  ^^-^^  ~ ""  ' 

Then  substituting  the  common  value  of  the  slope  t  and  the 
values  of  r,  r',  and  r"  in  F  =  100  Vri,  we  find  the  corresponding 
mean  velocities  V  over  the  several  divisions,  namely : 


Over  line  of  north  jetty,  F=  100  ♦/10.41X  0.000002498  =  0.51  foot. 
"      "     "  south     •*      F  =  100  VlT.03  X  0.000002498  =  0.653  " 


"      "     "  gap,  F  =  100  Vl  1.03X0.000002498  =  0.525  " 

Having  then  the  mean  velocities  of  flow  and  the  areas  of  the 
three  divisions,  we  find  the  respective  amounts  of  discharge  through 
them  by  substituting  in  ^  =  VA. 

Over  line  of  north  jetty,  Q  =    78,880  X  0.51    =    40,229  cubic  feet. 
"      «     "  south    "       Q  =  201,365  X  0.653  =  131,481      "      " 
"      "     "  gap,  Q  =    29,572  X  0.525  =    15,525      "     " 

Total  discharge,  187,235     "     '* 

This,  however,  owing  to  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  value  of  F, 
exceeds  the  actual  estimated  discharge,  183,451  cubic  feet.  A  slight 
reduction  in  the  velocities  will  give,  respectively,  39,418  +  128,80o 
+  15,227  =  183,451. 

The  several  quantities  will  represent  the  then  distribution  of  the 
outflow  per  second  through  the  section  selected  for  the  sites  of  the 
jetties  and  the  opening  between  them  at  the  narrowest  point. 
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The  change  of  regimen  which  the  jetties  will  tend  to  produce^ 
and  the  area  of  the  waterway  which,  once  established,  they  would 
be  expected  to  maintain  between  and  beyond  the  sea  ends  of  the 
jetties,  will  now  be  considered. 

On  the  proposed  plan  only  the  tops  of  the  inner  half  of  each 
jetty  being  submerged,  and  the  depth  below  the  surface  as  fixed 
upon,  the  area  of  the  half -tide  waterway  over  north  jetty  is  reduced 
from  78,880  to  41,593  square  feet,  and  wetted  perimeter  to  5480 
feet,  and  consequently  the  hydraulic  mean  radius  becomes  ^ViW  = 
7.59  feet;  and  that  of  the  south  jetty  from  201,365  square  feet  to 
94,684  square  feet,  and  wetted  perimeter  to  8791.4  feet,  consequently 
new  hydraulic  radius  to  10.77  feet. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  tops  of  the  submerged  portions  of  the 
jetties  will  not  be  disturbed  by  waves  or  current,  hence  the  above 
hydraulic  radii  will  be  permanent.  Erosion  and  scour  will,  how- 
ever, take  place  in  the  jetty  channel.  The  original  sectional  areas 
of  waterway  were:  at  half-tide,  29,572  square  feet;  and  at  mean 
low  tide,  22,840  square  feet.  When  the  equilibrium  of  flow  is 
restored  by  scour,  aided  by  dredging  where  clay-beds  are  encoun- 
tered, the  original  general  average  slope,  i  =  0.000002498,  will  be 
also  restored ;  and  the  aggregate  average  discharge  per  second  will 
be  the  same  as  before  the  construction  of  the  jetties.  Under  these 
conditions  the  average  discharge  over  the  waterway  of  north  jetty 
is  found  as  before,  and  reduces  to- 
Over  north  jetty 18,113  cubic  feet. 

«     south    "    49,113     "        " 

Or  total  over  jetties 67,223     "        " 

The  remaining  amount  of  discharge,  183,451—  67,223  =  116,228 
cubic  feet  per  second,  will  flow  out  through  the  jetty  channel,  where 
at  first  the  sectional  area  is  29,572  square  feet,  and  mean  discharge 
15,227  cubic  feet  per  second;  and  substituting  value  of  t  = 
O.000002498  in  F  =  100  Vr?,  it  becomes  r=  0.15807  X  ^^r. 

As  yet  r  is  unknown.  The  width  at  jetty  end  is  one-half  mile 
=  2640  feet.     The  estimated  wetted  perimeter,  by  Gen.  Abbot's 

rule,  will  be  2640  X  1.015  =  2680  feet.    Hence  r  =  — — ,  substitut- 

ing  P  =  0.15807—^:^. 
V2680 
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The  calcalated  average  discharge  is  116,228  cubic  feet;  henoe 

116,228  =  Ar'^Ax  VAX  ^']^;  reducing 

V2680 


^  =  \/ (OJSSOTV —  "^  113,160  square  feet 


8  /(116228)'  X  2680 

=  V' 

Hence  mean  hydraulic  radius  r  =  =  42.22  feet  at  mean  half- 

tide,  or  39.71  at  mean  low  water. 

By  comparison  of  other  conditions  of  discharge  through  chan- 
nels in  the  same  harbor,  with  corresponding  surface  widths,  sec- 
tional areas,  discharges,  and  hydraulic  radii,  with  the  above  deter- 
mined discharge  through  jetty  channel,  area  of  waterway,  width, 
and  hydraulic  radius,  we  may  predict  that  there  will  exist,  after 
completion  of  the  jetties,  a  channel  having  24  feet  of  depth  over  « 
large  portion  of  the  gap,  with  depths  of  75  feet  or  more  in  mid- 
<3hannel,  and  that  these  depths  will  be  maintained. 

The  average  velocity,  from  which  the  general  average  slope  (t)  is 
derived,  is  of  course  less  than  the  velocity  that  will  prevail  in  the 
deep-channel  compartments  of  the  profile,  since  with  unaltered 
slope  the  velocities  in  different  portions  of  the  profile  may  be  con- 
sidered to  vary  as  the  square  root  of  depths. 

The  grand  average  in  a  profile,  with  a  mean  hydraulic  radios 
of  25,46  feet,  is  0.958  feet  per  second;  in  the  50-feet  compartments 
the  average  velocity  would  be  1.33  feet  per  second ;  while  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  ebb  the  velocities  will  vary  between 
two  and  three  feet  per  second.  From  many  observations  near  Fort 
Sumter  the  bottom  velocities  will  generally  be  but  little  less. 

1081.  The  determination  of  the  effects  produced  to  the  sea- 
ward of  the  jetties  upon  the  outward  slope  of  the  bar,  by  so  large  a 
volume  of  outflow,  is  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain  on  account  of 
the  exact  form  and  degree  of  spread  that  will  occur.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  line  of  investigation,  assume  that  there  will 
be  a  spread  in  a  fan-shaped  form  through  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 
The  width  of  the  profile,  1^  miles  to  seaward,  through  which  tbe 
outflow  from  the  jetties  is  supposed  to  pass,  is  10,933  feet.  Then, 
adding  the  fan-shaped  water-prism  to  theoutflow  at  the  ends 
of  the  jetties,  we  find  the  average  volume  passing  through  the 
outer  profile  to  be  128,916  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  half -tide 
sectional  area  found  by  the  preceding  method  will  be  172,312 
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square  feet,  its  wetted  perimeter  11,097  feet,  its  hydraulic  radiua 
at  mean  half  tide  =  15.52  feet,  and  at  mean  low  water  about  1^ 
feet,  which  implies  more  than  ample  mid-channel  depths  througk 
the  outer  slope  of  the  bar  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught. 
These  depths  could  be  increased  by  a  moderate  extension  of  the 
jetties. 

If  the  gap  between  the  jetties  is  widened,  the  submerged  por- 
tion of  the  jetties  must  be  raised  to  a  greater  average  height,  thus 
diminishing  the  area  of  waterway  over  them,  in  order  that  a^ 
channel  of  the  same  mean  depths  in  the  seaward  profile  near  tho 
outer  18-foot  curve  may  be  maintained. 

1082.  A  similar  calculation  of  the  hydraulic  elements  could  be 
made  with  an  opening  of,  say,  f  mile  in  width  at  the  jetty  ends. 
The  calculation  shows  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  sub- 
merged jetties  14  inches  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  hydraulio 
mean  depth  at  1^  miles  beyond  the  jetty  ends  as  for  the  half-mile 
width  of  gap.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  at  the  jetty  ends  would 
be  4.45  feet  less  than  for  the  half-mile  gap. 

Under  both  suppositions  the  sea  ends  of  the  jetties  rise  to  high- 
water  level  for  a  length  of  1500  feet  on  the  north  jetty  and  200O 
feet  on  the  south  jetty.  _ 

Substituting  r  =  39.71  in  F=  0.15807  Vr,r=  0.93  foot  per 
second,  the  mean  average  ebb  velocity  through  the  gap. 

By  raising  the  submerged  portions  of  the  jetties  above  the  cal- 
cnlated  heights,  greater  ebb  flow  and  velocities  would  be  established 
in  the  gap,  with  corresponding  increase  of  power  and  outward 
reach,  and  consequently  increased  depths  through  the  outer  slope 
of  the  bar.  But  this  would  give  no  greater  depths  in  the  gap^ 
assuming  the  scour  to  have  denuded  the  bed  of  clay,  by  carrying 
away  the  overlying  shell,  sand,  soft  mud,  and  mixtures  of  these. 

If  the  submerged  portions  of  the  jetties  be  raised,  the  overflow 
waterway  is  diminished.  The  volume  of  discharge  remaining  the 
same,  there  will  result  in  the  gap  a  banking  up  of  the  waters,  and 
consequent  increase  of  slope  and  of  velocity.  The  calculations,  on 
a  certain  total  waterway  area,  show  that  the  slope  will  be  increased 
from  i  =  0.000002498,  or  about  ^  inch  to  the  mile,  to  i  - 
0.000004963,  or  about  ^  inch  per  mile,  and  the  mean  average 
velocity  from  0.93  foot  to  1.09  feet  per  second. 

The  above  computations  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  outflow 
of  3,655,374,296  cubic  feet,  through  the  gorge  of  the  harbor,  on 
each  ordinary  ebb-tide. 
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By  an  exactly  similar  calculation  on  the  basis  of  4,834,000,000 
cubic  feet,  it  was  found  that  the  hydraulic  radius  in  the  gap  be- 
tween the  jetties  was  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  which  is  dac  to 
having  only  the  calcuhited  slopes  and  mean  velocities  to  deal  with, 
and  tliJit  these  vary  with  the  volume  of  flow  through  the  same  sec- 
tion. The  actual  slope  and  velocities  may  be  assumed  to  lie  be- 
tween those  found  for  the  two  cases,  and  therefore  to  correspond  to 
the  dediii3ed  hydraulic  radius. 
'>^^  The  above  rather  theoretical  discussion  is  given  to  show  clearly 
theltrw^ of  study  required  in  connection  with  the  problems  to  be 
solved,  whe?e "it-is  desired  to  determine  approximately  the  lengths, 
directions,  and  proper  heights  of  different  portions  of  jetties,  and 
the  proper  width  of  opening  at  the  jetty  ends,  mainly  as  a  basis  of 
estimates  as  to  cost,  and  possible  oT  probable  results.  The  veloci- 
ties should  be  determined  by  complete  wid  accurate  observations, 
and  the  calculations  revised  before  their  practical  value  can  be  de- 
pended upon. 

Accurate  and  full  borings  are  also  essential  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  material  desired  to  be  removed  before  the  effect 
-of  the  current  in  scouring  a  channel  can  be  determined,  and  also  to 
estimate  the  probable  amount  of  dredging  necessary  to  establish  the 
required  depth  and  width  of  channel.  This  once  established,  the 
current  will  probably  be  capable  of  maintaining  the  channel. 

1083.  Deaign  and  Construction  of  the  Jetties, — The  tops  Oithe 
jetties  over  the  inner  half  of  their  lengths  are  at  varying  dejhs 
below  the  water  surface. 

[Fheir  sea  ends,  for  a  length  of  3000  feet  on  the  north  jetty  ai 
3500  feet  on  the  south  jetty,  have  their  crests  at  the  level  of  ha 
flood  of  spring-tides,  or  3  feet  above  mean  low  water.     The  length, 
probably  required  were,  respectively,  8480  feet  and  13,040. 

The  construction  (see  Fig.  397)  consists  essentially  of  a  platform 
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Oeneral  55ecf  lort  of  SuIlM  Jetty. 
Ftg.  397.  Fig.  3»8. 

of  round  logs  from  11  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  placed  and  held 
close  together  side  by  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  jettj. 
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This  log  platform  was  overlaid  by  a  compact  layer  of  stout  brush 
to  a  depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  the  ends  projecting  4  feet  beyond  the 
«nds  of  the  logs.  As  much  brush  was  used  as  the  logs  would  bear 
Tip  and  float.  Upon  this  wooden  substinicture  was  to  be  placed 
good  sound  stone  of  varying  sizes,  none  less  in  weight  than  30 
pounds,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet.  All  of  this  stone  was  placed 
within  the- limits  of  the  log  base,  none  being  placed  on  the  project- 
ing ends  of  the  brush.  The  greatest  bottom  width  of  platform  92 
feet,  the  least  33  feet,  and  varying  between  these  limits  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  and  height  of  the  jetty.  On  the  interior 
faces  of  the  jetties,  except  near  the  sea  ends,  the  side  slopes  are  1 
to  li;  on  the  exterior  faces,  and  also  on  the  interior  faces  for  one- 
half  mile  from  the  sea  ends,  the  slopes  are  1  to  2. 

For  the  north  jetty  the  minimum  width  on  top  is  15  feet,  and 
increases  to  24  feet  in  width  on  the  outer  lengths  which  are  above 
low  water. 

The  south  jetty  had  a  minimum  width  on  top  of  12  feet,  and  in- 
creasing outwards  to  24  feet  for  the  higher  portions  of  the  jetties. 

The  greatest  pressure  per  square  foot  of  base  did  not  exceed  one 
ton,  and  generally  less  than  one-half  ton.  No  settlement  was  there- 
fore apprehended. 

After  locating  and  sinking  the  bottom  mattress,  and  loading  it 
with  stone,  a  second  mattress  was  used,  resting  on  the  stone,  and 
additional  stone  placed  on  top,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  being  that 
required  to  bring  the  top  of  the  jetty  to  the  required  height,  the 
^idth  of  the  second  mattress  'is  uniformly  less  by  32  feet  than  the 
bottom,  in  order  that  its  ends  might  be  entirely  covered  by  the 
loose  stone.  The  use  of  the  additional  mattresses  in  the  hearting 
reduced  the  cost,  without  otherwise  aflfecting  the  integrity  of  the 
work,  this  costing  at  the  rate  of  15  per  linear  foot,  or  i;1.66f  per 
cubic  yard;  whereas  the  cost  of  the  stone  was  from  13  to  14  per 
cubic  yard,  and  for  the  necessary  facing-stone  from  $5.50  to  16  per 
cubic  yard.  The  total  estimated  cost  was  from  11,500,000  to 
$1,800,000. 

The  widths  top  and  bottom  of  jetties  were  fixed  so  as  to  allow 
an  increase  of  height  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  the  desired  depths. 

So  far  as  the  destructive  effects  of  the  teredo  are  concerned,  it 
is  found  that  the  bottom  mattresses  are  soon  covered  with  sand, 
and  that  those  in  the  hearting  and  covered  with  stone  are  soon  pro- 
tected by  the  growth  and  cementing  effect  of  barnacles  and  other 
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shellfish  accretions^  resulting  in  a  dense  and  compact  mass.  Fig. 
396  (a)  gives  profiles  from  mean  sonndings  at  different  dates. 
Fig.  396  (b)  shows  the  heights  of  the  jetties  with  respect  to  mean 
low  water  in  1892. 

VERTICAL  CROSS-SECTIOK. 

1084.  The  results  thus  far  attained  have  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  engineers.  This  has  been  attributed  to  two 
main  causes:  (1)  Submerged  jetties  failed  to  accomplish  the  results 
intended;  and  (2)  the  distance  between  the  jetties  being  excessive^ 
the  fecour  expected  and  predicted  never  occurred.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  maintain  a  channel  by  dredging.  Consequently  a 
change  has  been  decided  upon.  It  is  claimed  by  eminent  engi- 
neers that  the  theory  upon  which  submerged  jetties  are  based  is 
fallacious,  and  their  construction  is  practically  abandoned  by  its 
advocates,  after  many  costly  experiments.  It  is  but  just  to  Gen. 
Oillmore  (now  deceased)  to  say,  that  while  designing  the  Charleston 
jetties  he  admitted  it  to  be  an  experiment,  and  laid  his  plans  for 
raising  the  jetties  if  subsequent  events  should  render  it  necessary. 

The  great  width  between  the  jetties  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  rapid  filling  of  the  tidal  basin  at  each  tide. 

The  amount  of  work  any  given  stream  is  capable  of  performing 
is  equal  to  the  volume  of  flow  into  its  fall  in  a  unit  of  time;  there* 
fore  to  increase  its  slope  is  to  increase  the  scouring  effects.  With  a 
wide  entrance  the  difference  in  level  per  tidal  flow  must  always  be 
very  small.  The  width  between  the  jetties  should  therefore  be  as 
little  as  a  safe  entrance  will  allow.  Another  error  claimed  is  that 
the  scouring  effect  or  force  of  a  stream  increases  with  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  without  regard  to  the  depth.  In  a  shallow,  steep  stream 
a  3-mile  current. may  cut  its  way  through  the  hard^t  materials- 
even  some  rocks;  while  in  a  deep  river  a  current  of  the  same  velocity 
often  fails  to  disturb  the  lightest  silt. 

The  depths  near  shore  ends  of  jetties  have  been  increased  from 
1  to  2  feet,  and  beyond  ends  of  jetties  decreased  from  5  to  7  feet 
The  outer  face  of  the  bar  has  been  pushed  seaward  over  a  mile;  a 
narrow  dredged  channel  about  20  feet  deep  has  been  cut  through 
the  bar  to  deep  water  outside  the  bar. 

The  amount  expended  to  date  is  (about) $2,427,000 

The  amount  under  contract 1,953,000 

Total  allowed  by  Congress $4,380,000 
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This  estimate  is  based  on  building  the  jetties  up  to  mean  low 
water,  and  will  be  $5,300,000  if  brought  throughout  their  lengths 
np  to  a  level  3  feet  above  mean  low  water. 

A  hydraulic  dredge  has  been  used  since  1891.  The  dredge  is 
122.5  feet  long,  30  feet  beam,  and  12  feet  depth  of  hold.  The 
primping  machinery  consists  of  a  230-H.P.  compound  engine, 
coupled  direct  by  a  shaft  to  a  centrifugal  pump,  with  a  14i-inch 
suction  and  a  15-inch  discharge-pipe.  The  maximum  bin  capacity 
is  about  270  cubic  yards.     The  required  crew  is  16  men. 

The  contract  prices  for  stone,  which  was  a  hard  and  heavy 
granite,  varied  from  $2.25  to  $3.20  per  ton;  for  mattress-work, 
♦1.25  per  square  yard;  and  for  dredging,  28  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
The  rock  is  taken  out  in  blocks  from  20  pounds  to  7  tons  weight. 
Total  cost  of  jetties,  $70.46  per  linear  foot.  The  cost  of  dredging 
by  Government  plant  was  only  11^  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  width  of  jetty  foundation  has  varied  from  40  to  206  feet, 
depending  on  the  depth  of  the  water.  As  many  as  three  courses 
of  mattress  have  been  used.  Up  to  June,  1892, 306,585  square  yards 
of  mattresses  and  212,301  cubic  yards  of  rock  (at  2600  pounds  per 
cnbic  yard)  had  been  used  in  the  south  jetty.  On  the  north  jetty 
foundation  course,  from  40  to  118  feet  in  width,  composed  of  one  or 
two  courses  of  mattresses,  up  to  June  30th,  175,155  square  yards; 
of  mattresses  and  159,369  cubic  yards  of  stone  had  been  used^ 
(See  Figs.  396  (^)  and  («).) 

1086.  Improvements  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Danube. — This  im- 
prouement  has  been  alluded  to  in  several  places,  and  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  add  a  few  additional  statements. 

The  Danube  enters  the  Black  Sea  by  three  mouths.  The  Sbfina 
mouth  was  selected  as  the  best  suited  for  improvement  on  account. 
of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of  alluvial  matter  discharged 
through  it,  being  only  70,000  tons  out  of  a  total  of  900,000.  tons 
every  24  hours. 

The  improvement  consisted  in  two  parallel  piers  or  jetties  of 
stone,  having  a  length  of  8000  feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  $900,000. 
The  result  has  been  an  increase  of  channel  depth  from  11  to  20 
feet,  and  it  has  been  maintained  at  the  latter  depth. 

A  general  vertical  cross-section  of  jetty  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of 
the  Danube  is  shown  in  Fig.  398. 

1086.  Jetties,  Yaquina  Bay,  Oregon, — Jetties  built  of  crib- 
work  and  filled  with  stone  were  first  tried.  The  cribs  were  in  sec- 
tions 48  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  formed  with  timbers  of  Oregon 
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pine^  12  X  12  inches,  built  23  courses  high.  These  failed  entirely. 
It  was  then  determined  to  build  pile  trestles^  extending  out  on  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  jetties,  from  which  were  swung  mattresses 
^0  feet  wide  and  2  feet  thick.  These  were  made  of  two  layers  of 
fascines,  each  1  foot  thick,  crossing  each  other  and  bound  together 
between  two  grillages  of  6-inch  fir  poles;  on  this  was  placed  a 
covering  of  two  or  more  feet  of  coarse-grained  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, weighing  140  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Upon  this  a  second 
mattress,  30  feet  wide,  was  placed^  and  the  whole  well  riprapped 
with  stone.    These  jetties  were  only  built  up  to  midtide. 

In  some  portions  of  the  work  the  jetties  were  built  simply  by 
dumping  stone  under  and  around  the  trestle.  These  stone  jetti^ 
were  built  up  to  high  tide  in  order  to  provide  for  settlement, 
and  were  to  be  faced  and  coped  with  large  stone  after  full  settle- 
ment had  occurred. 

Fir  piles  30  to  50  feet  long  cost  6  to  8  cents  per  lineal  foot;  fir 
lumber,  from  $10  to  $12  per  1000  feet  B.M.;  iron,  3  cents  per 
pound;  rock  placed  on  jetties  from  82  cents  to  11.18  per  ton  of  2000 
pounds;  pile  trestle,  from  $4.76  to  $8.54  per  linear  foot,  double 
track,  and  $2.52  for  single  track.  .Total  cost  per  linear  foot  of 
jetties,  $90. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  HARBORS. 

1087.  Harbors  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads: 

(1)  Harbors  of  refuge,  which  may  be  either  natural  or  artificial. 
These  serve  mainly  for  the  protection  of  ships  during  storms. 

(2)  Harbors  for  commercial  purposes.  Such  harbors  must 
necessarily  provide  safe  and  secure  anchorage  for  ships,  and  mnst 
therefore  have  either  natural  or  artificial  protection  from  storms, 
and  in  addition  must  have  such  constructions,  as  quay  walls  or 
wharves,  as  will  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships. 

Natural  harbors  of  refuge  are  those  more  or  less  extended  areas 
with  sufficient  depth  to  fioat  a  number  of  ships  during  all  stages  of 
tide,  and  at  the  same  time  protected  by  natural  obstructions,  from 
dangerous  action  of  winds  and  waves,  while  affording  easy  and 
safe  access  from  the  open  sea  in  all  states  of  the  weather  and  tide. 

Artificial  harbors  of  refuge  are  those  formed  by  the  construction 
of  works  called  breakwaters,  which  form  a  barrier,  more  or  less 
perfect,  to  the  progress  of  the  waves  and  winds,  and  must  serve  the 
same  purposes  and  fulfil  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  as 
for  natural  harbors  of  refuge. 
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1088.  Breakwaters. — We  will  now  briefly  discass  the  location, 
^leeign,  and  construction  of  outer  breakwaters  erected  in  deep 
irater,  and  which  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  winds  and 
i«raves. 

The  location  of  a  breakwater  must  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to:  (1)  enclosing  a  sufficient  area  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  greatest  probable  or  possible  number  of  ships  that  may  seek  its 
protection  at  anyone  time;  (2)  the  angle  at  which  the  heaviest 
waves  impinge  upon  the  coast-line;  (3)  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea  upon  which  the  structure  will  rest,  as  well  as 
the  depth  of  the  water  along  the  proposed  site  of  the  structure;  (4) 
the  perfect  ease  and  safety  of  entering  into  the  protected  area;  (5) 
the  cost  of  the  structure;  for  although  strength,  permanency,  effi- 
ciency, and  suitableness  for  the  purpose  in  view  should  be  the  con- 
trolling factors  in  the  construction  of  such  works,  yet  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  proper  location  may  result  in  a  large  saving  of  ex- 
pense, while  fully  satisfying  all  other  conditions  required. 

The  first  condition,  namely,  enclosing  a  sufficient  area,  having 
a  proper  depth  of  water,  ample  protection  during  storms,  and  good 
holding  ground,  is  purely  a  local  question,  and  must  be  determined 
from  reliable  data  obtained  in  each  case. 

As  to  condition  (2).  The  amount  of  shelter  which  is  produced 
by  a  breakwater  must  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  wave  which  is  either  destroyed  or  reflected  by  it.  The  amount 
of  work  done  by  it  decreases  from  a  maximum  when  the  waves 
<K)me  upon  it  at  a  normal  angle  of  incidence,  to  zero  when  the 
craves  come  upon  it  end  on,  in  which  case  it  ceases  to  be  a  break- 
water, strictly  speaking.  If  a  breakwater  be  so  situated  that  the 
waves  strike  obliquely  its  inner  face,  any  increase  in  its  length, 
although  enlarging  the  area  cut  off  from  the  sea,  may  during  cer- 
tain winds  increase  the  sea  within  the  harbor  instead  of  reducing 
it.  Hence  when  such  lengthening  is  necessary  to  acquire  increased 
area,  either  the  direction  of  that  portion  of  the  breakwater  must 
be  changed,  or  a  separate  breakwater  must  be  built  out  from  the 
shore  in  order  to  shelter  the  inner  side. 

The  nature  and  character  of  bed,  and  the  depth  of  water,  as 
mentioned  in  condition  (3),  are  important  as  affecting  both  the 
permanency  and  cost  of  the  work,  as  it  would  obviously  be  useless 
to  build  works  on  a  shifting  bottom,  and  the  depth  at  which  dis- 
turbance or  scour  will  be  likely  to  occur  is  of  great  importance. 
'The  surface  disturbance  of  the  sea  caused  by  storms  is  known  to 
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extend  to  great  depths.  Shingle  is  moved  during  heavy  winter 
storms,  as  observed  by  divers,  at  depths  of  8  fathoms;  and  it  has 
been  maintained  that  waves  may  excavate  the  bottom  at  depths  of 
100  or  more  fathoms  in  the  ocean,  and  to  the  depth  of  20  to  30 
fathoms  i]i  seas  and  channels.  The  depth  at  which  mnd  reposes 
is  of  great  valae  in  judging  of  the  exposure  of  a  coast;  this  depth 
has  been  found  to  vary  from  12  to  90  fathoms. 

The  line  of  maximum  exposure,  that  is,  the  line  of  greatest  fetch 
or  reach  of  open  sea,  which  can  be  readily  obtained  from  charts,  is 
important  in  connection  with  the  height  of  waves. 

1089.  Heights  of  Waves. — It  has  been  found  by  experiments 
that  the  heights  of  waves  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
their  distances  from  the  windward  shore,  and  can  be  expressed  by 
A  =  a  Vd,  in  which  h  =  height  of  wave  in  feet,  d  =  distance  or 
lei)gth  of  fetch  in  miles,  and  a  a  coefficient  varying  with  the 
strength  of  the  wind.  It  has  been  found  that  a  =  1.5  indicates 
very  nearly  the  heights  of  waves,  during  heavy  gales,  in  deep  water. 
Where  the  water  is  not  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  waves  to  be 
fully  formed,  or  where  it  becomes  so  shallow  as  to  reduce  their 
height  after  they  are  formed,  the  above  formula  is  not  applicable. 
Applying  the  above  formula,  we  find,  when  a  =  1.5  and  d  =  length 
of  fetch  in  miles  =  9  miles  (nautical),  A  =  1.5  |/9  =  4.5  feet;  the 
actual  observed  height  on  the  Clyde  =  5.0  feet.  With  c?  =  45.5 
miles,  A  =  1.5  V45.5  =  10.2  feet;  actual  height  =  10.0  feet;  place 
of  observation  Macduff.  With  d  =  165.0  miles,  place  of  observa- 
tion Sunderland,  A  =  1.5  1/165  =  19.3  feet;  actual  observed  height 
15.0  feet. 

In  short  fetches,  as  in  lochs  or  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  waves 
are  raised  higher  than  indicated  by  the  above  formula.  For  short 
reaches  and  violent  squalls  the  following  formula  may  be  used: 

A  =  1.5fQ  +  (2.5-frf). 

Giving  the  same  values  to  d,  we  find  A  =  5.25,  10.0,  and  18.4,  re- 
spectively. For  the  longer  fetch  use  the  first  formula,  and  for  the 
shorter  the  second.  Waves  only  14  feet  high  have  been  observed 
with  a  fetch  of  600  miles,  and  with  a  similar  exposure  at  another 
place  waves  40  feet  high  have  been  seen  to  strike  the  breakwater, 
and  heights  as  great  as  from  60  to  108  feet  above  the  hollow 
have  been  reported. 
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During  storms  thousands  of  tons  of  water  are  elevated  and 
maintained  above  the  sea-level,  and  a  breakwater  has  to  stop  their 
onward  progress  within  a  given  space,  or  else  change  the  direction 
of  their  movement.  The  whole  construction  of  breakwaters,  there- 
fore, turns  on  the  theory  of  waves,  as  they  are  structures  designed 
to  break  the  force  of  waves.  They  may  be  temporary  or  permanent 
in  character,  and  constructed  of  timber,  stone,  iron,  or  of  other 
material. 

1090.  Solid  breakwaters  may  be  erected  so  as  to  oppose  a  direct 
resistance  to  the  force  of  the  waves  :  this  can  be  effected  either  by 
means  of  a  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  faced  wall,  which  alters  the  direc- 
tion of  the  moving  water,  causing  it  to  ascend  vertically  and  then 
allowing  it  to  descend  vertically,  by  which  process  the  waves  are 
reflected  and  sent  back  seawards;  or  the  undulations  may  be  arrested 
by  a  long  sloping  surface,  which  allows  the  mass  of  elevated  water 
to  fall  down  upon  the  slope,  if  however,  not  long  enough  to  enable 
the  waves  to  destroy  themselves,  they   will,   though   reduced   in 

height,  pursue  their  original  direc- 
oo-««.T.iM.omi.M  ^.^jj  ^^^  p^g  ^^gj.  ^j^^  ^^p^^  ^^^ 

breakwater,  in  which  case  only  im- 
perfect shelter  is  obtained.  (See 
Figs.  399,  400,  401,  402.) 

Floating    breakwaters    may  be 
Fig.  399.  placed  which  do  not  oppose  a  direct 

cnTHNiw  RUBBtc  wmcPAyma  resistauce  to  the  force  of  the  waves, 

and  instead  of  defying  and  with- 
standing these  violent  forces,  yield 
'  to  them  and  allow  them  to  be  ex- . 
^  pended  gradually  by  being  divided 
,   and  broken  up,  as  it  were.     The  im- 
portant  object  to  be  attained  is  the 
gradual  but  complete  disintegration 
in  detail,  so  to  speak,  of  the  wave  ;  it  should  be  absolutely  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  breakwater,  and  entirely  deprived  of  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed when  first  coming  in  contact  with  the  structure.     This  may 
undoubtedly  be  effected  by  a  properly  braced  and  open-work  fixed 
or  permanent  iron  breakwater,  but  better  by  an  open-work  floating 
structure  of  timber  or  iron.     The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
those  types  above  mentioned  will  be  briefly  discussed.    A  few  re- 
xnarks  on  the  force  of  waves  will  be  first  made. 

1091.  Force  of  Waves. — Smeaton  says:  "When  we  have  to  do 
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with  and  to  endeavor  to  control  those  powers  of  nature  that  are 
subject  to  no  calculation,  I  trust  it  will  be  deemed  prudent  not  to 
omit  in  such  a  case  anything  that  can  without  difficulty  be  applied^ 
and  that  would  be  likely  to  add  to  the  security."  This  important 
principle  was  laid  down  in  connection  with    the    construction 
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of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  contemplating  the  necessity  of  bond- 
ing the  stones  by  dovetails,  indents,  dowels,  and  cramps,  with  a 
view  of  securing  the  maximum  strength  and  stability  of  a  structure 
exposed  to  the  violent  action  of  unknown  forces. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  measure  the  force  of  waves  by 
means  of  marine  dynamometers,  which  consist  essentially  of  a  flat 
disk  on  which  the  waves  impinge  directly.  These  disks  are  from 
6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  connected  by  rods,  with  a  strong 
spring  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  so  that  the  stretching  or  drawing 
out  of  the  spring  can  be  determined,  from  which  the  force  of 
the  wave  can  be  measured  or  calculated.  In  this  manner  the 
force  of  the  waves  has  been  determined,  according  to  locality,  to 
be  from  1^  to  3^  tons  per  square  foot  of  exposed  surface.  It  is 
more  satisfactory,  however,  to  arrive  at  the  immense  power  of  waves 
by  observing  the  work  done  by  them. 

At  Barra  Head,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  a  block  weighing  50  tona 
was  moved  by  the  sea.     At  Whalsey,  in  Shetland,  at  a  level  of  7^ 
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feet  above  the  sea,  a  block  weighing  5^  tons  was  broken  out  of  its 
bed  in  the  mass  of  rock  and  moved  from  its  place.  "  In  1872,  at  the 
harbor  works  of  Wick,  a  huge  monolithic  block  of  concrete,  weighing 
in  all  1350  tons,  was  removed  en  masse  out  of  its  position  and  carried 
to  leeward  of  the  breakwater.  The  first  portion  of  this  wall  was 
founded  at  12  feet  below  low  water,  but  later  portions  to  18  feet, 
and  the  rubble  has  been  washed  or  scoured  down  to  a  depth  of  15» 
feet  below  that  level.  The  following  year  a  mass  weighing  260O 
tons  was  moved  in  like  manner.  Again,  in  another  case  a  mass  of 
300  cubic  feet,  weighing  28  tons,  was  carried  a  distance  of  90  feet.. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  given. 

In  order  that  the  waves  may  be  completely  formed,  there  must  be 
a  sufficient  area  to  admit  of  the  wind  acting  fully  on  the  water,  the 
sea  must  be  unobstructed  by  shoals,  and  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water.  "  If  in  front  of  harbors  shoal  water  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance,  forming  an  extensive  flat  fore-shore,  the 
depth  of  water  above  it  becomes  the  true  limit  of  the  maximum 
wave,  whatever  may  bo  the  general  depth  of  the  sea  outside.'* 

1092.  Depth  of  Water  in  which  Waves  Break. — It  is  generally 
stated  that  waves  break  when  they  come  into  water  of  a  depth  equtd 
to  their  height.  Observation  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  height 
above  mean  level  is  as  much  as  two  thirds  of  their  height,  whereas  in 
other  cases  waves  from  5  to  6  feet  broke  in  water  from  10  to  14  feet 
in  depth.  In  such  cases  h  =  ^d  nearly,  where  d  is  the  depth  below^ 
mean  level  and  h  the  height  of  wave  from  hollow  to  crest. 

1093.  We  have  now  considered  the  conditions  determining  the 
height  of  waves  and  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  developed  under 
certain  conditions.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  these  on 
walls  or  breakwaters  at  different  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
wave,  and  having  different  forms  of  cross-section  and  presenting 
either  a  complete  or  partial  resistance  to  the  force  of  the  wave. 

Deep-water  Harbors. — In  deep  water  it  is  claimed  that  Oceania 
waves  are  purely  oscillatory,  and  exert  no  impact  on  vertical-faced 
piers  or  breakwaters,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  height  of  the  impinging  waves, 
which  are  reflected  without  breaking.  There  seems  to  be,  however, 
ample  evidence  that  waves  break  in  deep  water  from  various  causes, 
and  that  consequently  waves  of  translation  are  generated,  subject- 
ing any  form  of  barrier  to  heavy  impact.  The  theory  of  the  purely 
oscillatory  character  of  waves,  and  consequent  hydrostatic  pressure 
alone  exerted,  is  the  one  upon  which  vertical-faced  walls  are  advo- 
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cated.  Even  if  this  is  true  after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  it  is 
evidently  not  tenable  during  the  construction  of  such  barriers. 

Mr.  Rankine  says  "  that  every  wave  is  more  or  less  a  wave  of 
translation,  setting  down  each  particle  of  water,  or  of  matter  sus- 
pended in  the  water,  a  little  in  advance  of  where  it  picked  A^ 
that  particle  up,  and  thus  by  degrees  producing  that  heaping  up  of 
water  which  gathers  on  a  lee  shore  during  a  storm.  This  property 
of  waves  accounts  for  the  facts,  that  although  they  tend  to  under- 
mine and  demolish  steep  cliffs,  they  heap  up  sand,  gravel,  shingle, 
or  such  materials  as  they  are  able  to  sweep  along,  upon  every  flat  or 
sloping  beach  against  which  they  directly  roll;  that  they  carry  such 
materials  into  bays  and  estuaries  ;  and  that  when  they  advance  ob- 
liquely along  the  coast  they  make  the  materials  of  the  beach  travel 
in  the  same  direction.'' 

Verhcalfaced  Breakwaters. — Assuming,  then,  that  a  vertical- 
faced  wall  is  thus  acted  upon,  waves,  when  they  roll  straight 
against  it,  are  reflected,  and  the  particles  of  water  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  wall  have  motions  compounded  of  those  due 
to  the  direct  and  to  the  reflected  waves*  Those  particles  adjacent 
to  the  wall  move  up  and  down  through  a  vertical  height,  double  the 
original  heights  of  the  waves,  as  also  do  those  at  half  wave-length 
from  the  wall ;  at  quarter  of  a  wave-length  the  motion  is  backward 
and  forward  in  horizontal  directions,  while  the  intermediate  parti- 
cles oscillate  in  lines  having  various  angles  of  inclination. 

Such  reflection  of  waves  will  take  place  on  surfaces  sloping  even 
to  an  angle  of  45°.  A  sunken  breakwater  thus  reflects  the  layers 
of  water  below  its  top,  and  causes  the  sea  to  break  over  it,  thereby 
diminishing  the  energy  of  the  advancing  waves. 

*  The  greatest  wave-lengths  in  the  ocean  are  estimated  at  about 
560  feet,  corresponding  to  a  speed  of  about  53  feet  per  second  and 
a  period  of  11  seconds,  and  the  greatest  height  of  waves  at  43  feet. 

''In  smaller  .seas  the  waves  are  both  lower  and  shorter  and  less 
swift;  and  waves  in  an  expanse  of  shallow  water  of  nearly  uniform 
depth  never  exceed  in  height  the  undisturbed  depth  of  water. 

"But  the  concentration  of  energy  upon  small  masses  of  water, 
which  occurs  on  shelving  coasts  in  the  manner  already  stated,  pro- 
duces waves  of  heights  greatly  exceeding  those  which  occur  iu 
water  of  uniform  depth."  Greatest  height  of  breakers  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland  is  given  at  150  feet. 

1094.  Such  walls  (see  Figs.  399-401)  are  designed,  as  in  the  case 
of  reservoir-walls,  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure  to  which  they  may 
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he  subjected.  The  facing  may  be  made  of  dressed  masonry  backed 
with  coursed  rubble  or  concrete,  or  the  entire  wall  may  be  made  of 
-concrete  in  large  blocks.  The  outer  edges  of  the  joints  should  be 
laid  in  the  best  cement  mortar,  while  the  body  of  the  structure  may 
be  laid  in  ordinary  or  hydraulic  mortar.  The  great  danger  arises 
from  the  jumping  out  of  the  stones  or.  blocks,  caused  by  the  press- 
ure and  elastic  reaction  of  air  and  water,  which  may  penetrate  into 
the  joints  under  the  blow  of  a  wave;  and,  in  addition,  the  under- 
mining action  of  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  is  very  great. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  a  paving  of  stones  in  front  of  the  wall,  but 
not  bonded  into  it.  The  front  of  the  wall  may  be  built  in  steps, 
which  break  the  vertical  descent  of  the  water  and  diminish 
the  danger  of  undermining.  The  rear  face  is  also  vertical,  or 
nearly  so. 

In  Fig.  401  is  shown  a  cross-section  of  a  vertical-faced  break- 
water at  Dover,  England.  This  was  constructed  of  solid  masonry, 
having  a  uniform  slope  of  i  to  1  on  both  outer  and  inner  faces.  The 
base  of  the  wall  is  founded  45  feet  below  low  water,  and  the 
top  23  feet  above  high  water.  The  thickness  or  width  at  base  is  82 
feet  ;  at  high-water  line,  57  feet;  and  at  74  feet  above  the  bottom, 
45  feet  thick.  Above  this  level  it  was  surmounted  with  a  parapet 
wall  10  feet  high,  giving  a  total  height  of  84  feet.  Above  high- 
water  surface  the  work  is  faced  and  covered  with  stone  and  filled 
with  concrete. 

The  parapet-wall  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  breakwaters,  the 
slopes  being  carried  often  to  the  extreme  upper  or  top  surface.  The 
cost  of  the  Dover  Breakwater  was  about  15200  per  lineal  yard. 

1095.  Breakwaters  with  Long,  Sloping  Faces, — Breakwaters 
with  long  slopes  have  the  advantage  of  causing  the  waves  to  break. 
**  When  a  series  of  waves  advance  into  water  gradually  becoming 
shallower  their  periods  remain  unchanged,  but  their  speed,  and  con- 
sequently their  length,  diminishes,  and  their  slopes  become  steeper. 
The  front  of  each  wave  gradually  becomes  steeper  than  the  back, 
the  crest,  as  it  were,  advancing  faster  than  the  trough.  At  length 
the  crest  of  the  wave  falls  forward,  and  it  breaks  into  surf  on  the 
beach.'* 

"  The  energy  of  motion  is  successively  communicated  to  smaller 
^nd  smaller  masses  of  water,  tending  to  throw  those  masses  into 
more  and  more  violent  agitation ;  this  is  usually  counteracted  by  the 
loss  of  energy  which  occurs  through  the  production  of  eddies  and 
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surge  at  sudden  changes  of  depth,  and  through  friction  on  the 
bottom/' 

The  inclinations  given  to  the  slopes  vary  from  ItoltoStolbe- 
low  low  water  and  from  4  to  1  to  7  to  1  above  low  water,  as  these  are 
more  violently  acted  upon  by  the  waves.  Waves  partially  break  in 
passing  over  the  line  where  the  inclination  changes.  For  this  reason 
a  series  of  level  benches  or  berms,  alternating  with  flat  slopes  of 
about  the  same  length  with  the  berms,  are  very  effective  in  break- 
ing the  waves  and  exhausting  their  energy.     (See  Figs.  400,  402.) 

Such  breakwaters  may  be  constructed  of  a  hearting  of  earth  and 
gravel  or  of  loose  stones,  depending  upon  the  situation,  and  faced 
or  paved  with  large  blocks,  each  having  sufficient  weight  to  with- 
stand independently  the  lifting  action  of  the  waves.  This  paving 
may  be  curved  upward  at  the  toe  of  the  slope,  as  described  for 
weirs,  so  as  to  prevent  the  undermining^action  of  the  returning  cur- 
rent or  undertow  from  the  breakers.  The  top  of  the  slope  is  some- 
times  curved  upwards  and  outwards,  presenting  a  concave  surface 
to  the  waves;  it  will  be  preferable,  however,  to  finish  the  work  with 
a  level  berm  or  top  surface  paved  with  large  blocks,  and  upon  this 
erect  a  strong  parapet  so  placed  that  the  slope  will  pass,  if  pro- 
longed, above  the  top  of  the  parapet- wall. 

A  common  construction  now  is  to  use  large  and  small  stone,, 
which  are  either  thrown  overboard  from  barges  or  carried  out  on 
staging  made  of  timber  or  iron  piles,  and  dumped  over  from  these, 
the  stones  thus  forming  a  base  or  substructure  assuming  its  natural 
slope;  or  a  flatter  one,  if  so  desired,  may  bo  formed.  This  construc- 
tion is  known  as  the  pierre  perdue.  This  kind  of  work  is  not  usu- 
ally expected  to  stand  the  action  of  waves,  and  must  consequently 
be  paved  with  large  blocks  of  sufficient  weight.  This  facing  need- 
not  extend  below  that  depth  at  which  the  pt$rre^erdue8  are  able  to 
resist  displacement.  This  depth  will  vary  according  to  the  height 
of  the  waves  and  the  sizes  of  stone  used.  It  may  not,  on  an  aver- 
age, exceed  from  12  to  15  feet  below  low  water;  but,  as  stated, 
at  Wick  harbor  it  extended  to  a  much  greater  depth.  In  all  such 
cases,  as  already  mentioned,  a  parapet- wall  should  be  built  on 
top. 

1098.  CmnUned  or  Composite  Breakwaters. — In  the  case  jnst 
mentioned  it  may  be  well  to  form  a  pierre  perdue  substructure,, 
which  may  be  built  as  already  described,  or  say  up  to  or  near  low- 
water  mark,  and  upon  this,  as  on  a  beach  in  shallow  water,  build 
a  steep  wall  well  back  from  the  edge  of  the  slope. 
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In  all  such  masonry  walls  it  is  desirable  to  use  very  large  blocks 
of  stone,  or  else  take  special  precaution  to  tie  these  together  by 
dowels  or  cramps,  and  to  close  the  joints  with  cement  mortar. 

Concrete  lends  itself  especially  for  such  purposes,  as  immensely 
large  blocks  can  be  made  in  place,  saving  thereby  the  great  cost  in 
handling  and  transporting  large  blocks  of  natural  stone. 

Such  blocks  can  be  set  on  beds  of  concrete  laid  either  on  the 
natural  bed  or  on  top  of  the  artificial  substructure,  these  beds  being^ 
arranged  and  leyelled  by  divers,  the  blocks  also  being  bedded  and 
the  joints  filled  with  mortar  by  divers;  or  better  still,  when  concrete 
blocks  are  used  horizontal  and  vertical  semi-cylindrical  or  rectan- 
gular grooves  can  be  formed  on  the  beds  and  sides  a  little  back  from 
the  edges  of  the  blocks.  These  are  then  set  in  juxtaposition,  form- 
ing the  proper  vertical  or  sloping  face. 

The  joints  are  then  calked  on  the  exposed  face  by  divers,  a- 
liquid  cement  is  poured  into  the  vertical  holes,  through  pipes  ex- 
tending above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  into  the  holes  if  the 
masonry  reaches  above  the  surface;  the  pressure-head  thus  obtained 
forces  the  grout  into  the  joints,  filling  them  and  the  grooves,  which 
at  once  fills  the  joints  and  joggles  the  blocks  together.  If  desired,, 
pressure  can  be  applied  to  the  grout,  thereby  insuring  the  fiow  of 
the  grout  into  very  thin  joints. 

This  same  method  can  be  applied  to  simple  pierre  perdue  or 
gravel  substructures  by  building  a  series  of  pipes  into  the  mass, 
provided  the  slopes  are  paved  and  calked  sufficiently  to  prevent 
the  lateral  escape  of  the  soft  mortar  or  grout.  The  quantity  of 
cement  required  in  such  case  would,  however,  be  very  great,  and 
need  not  be  resorted  to  below  that  depth  at  which  the  loose  stones 
would  remain  undisturbed. 

Breakwaters  of  this  combined  construction  are  shown  in  section, 
in  Figs.  400  and  402. 

The  parapet-wall  as  shown  in  Fig.  402  is  often  omitted,  and  the 
entire  breakwater  simply  paved  with  large  stones.  In  this  case  the 
waves  can  usually  flow  over  the  top  of  the  breakwater,  after  expend- 
ing a  large  portion  of  their  energy. 

In  Fig.  400  the  drawing  shows  a  section  of  breakwater  with  a 
quay  on  the  inner  side.     This  construction  is  also  a  pier. 

1097.  The  heights  of  breakwaters  should  be  such  that  their  tops 
may  be  above  the  crests  of  the  highest  waves,  augmented  as  they 
are  in  height  by  the  reflection;  or  else  the  coping-stones  should  be 
heavy  enough  to  prevent  lifting  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  greatest 
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height  of  the  waves  above  its  beds,  and  dowelled  to  each  other  so 
as  to  act  as  a  unit.  The  cope  should  in  no  case  project  over  the 
face  of  the  wall.  This  is  for  walls  which  are  intended  to 
«top  the  waves  entirely.  Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  entirely  stop 
the  waves,  the  height  is  regulated  by  the  extent  to  which  interfer- 
ence is  necessary  or  desired.  There  will  always  be  in  such  cases 
more  or  less  commotion  of  the  water  surface  behind  the  breakwater. 
Such  conditions  may  secure  safe  anchorage,  but  not  for  commercial 
purposes,  such  as  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  Special  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  prevent  the  top  paving  from  being  washed  off. 

1098.  Maximum  Effective  Force  of  Waves, — "It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  line  of  the  maximum  exposure  is  in  every 
case  the  line  of  maximum  effective  force  of  the  waves,  for  this 
must  depend  not  only  on  the  length  of  fetch,  but  on  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  waves  on  the  walls  of  the  harbor.  What  may  be 
termed  the  line  of  maximum  effective  exposure  is  that  Avhich,  after 
being  corrected  for  obliquity  of  impact,  produces  the  maximum  re- 
sult, and  this  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  chart  by  successive 
trials.'' 

Let  P  be  the  greatest  force  that  can  assail  the  pier;  h  the  height 
of  waves  which  produce  (after  being  corrected  for  obliquity)  the 
maximum  effect,  and  which  are  due  to  the  line  of  maximum  effec- 
tive exposure;  a  the  azimuthal  angle  formed  between  the  direction 
of  the  pier  and  the  line  of  exposure.  Then,  when  the  force  is  re- 
solved normally  to  the  line  of  pier,  F  cc  h  sin*  a. 

And  if  the  force  be  again  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  waves 
themselves,  F  a  h  sin*  a. 

The  great  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  waves  impinging  at 
right  angles  and  those  which  have  even  a  slight  amount  of  obliquity 
was  shown  unmistakably  at  the  Wick  Breakwater,  where  all  at- 
tempts to  make  the  work  stand  when  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
waves  were  unsuccessful;  whereas  with  a  small  angle,  O*',  of  obliq- 
uity the  effect  of  the  waves  was  greatly  diminished. 

"An  important  advantage  of  a  sloping  wall  is  the  small  resist- 
ance which  it  offers  to  the  impinging  wave;  but  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  resting  on  the  face-stones  in  a  talus- 
wall  is  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  slope. 
If  we  suppose  the  waves  which  assail  a  sloping  wall  to  act  in  the 
horizontal  plane,  the  component  of  their  impulsive  force  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  talus  will  be  proportional  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  plane,  while  the  effective  force  esti- 
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mated  in  the  horizontal  plane  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination.  Bnt  if  we  assume  the  motion, 
of  the  impinging  particles  to  be  horizontal,  the  number  of  them 
which  will  be  intercepted  by  the  sloping  surface  will  also  be  re- 
duced in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  or  of  the 
inclination  of  the  wall  to  the  vertical.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the 
waves  to  produce  horizontal  displacement,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  direction  of  the  impinging  particles  is  horizontal,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the 
wall.  If  it  further  happens  that,  owing  to  the  relative  direction  of 
the  pier  and  of  the  waves,  there  is  an  oblique  action  in  azimuth  as 
well  as  in  altitude,  there  will  be  another  similar  reduction  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  or  cubes  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  according  as 
the  component  of  the  force  is  reckoned  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  pier  or  in  the  direction  of  the  waves. 

Let  p  =  force  of  the  wave  on  a  unit  of  surface  for  normal  inci- 
dence; p'  '•=  force  on  unit  of  surface  at  vertical  incidence  <t>  and 
azimuthal  incidence  0';  then  p^  cc  p  (sin  0  sin  0')*.  See  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. 

1099.  A  breakwater  may  be  isolated,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  or  it  may  run  out  from  the  shore  into  deep 
water.  In  the  latter  case  the  best  position  for  the  junction  of  a 
single  breakwater  with  the  land  is  in  general  at  the  up-stream  cor- 
ner of  the  entrance  to  the  inlet  or  harbor,  or  that  side  where  the 
currents  are  strongest  as  regards  the  flood  current  along  the  coast, 
for  in  that  position  it  opposes  the  strongest  flood  current  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  strongest  ebb  current. 

This  location  presents  a  barrier  to  the  waves  of  the  prevailing 
storms,  and  especially  to  those  which  come  along  with  the  flood 
current. 

1100.  Piers  and  Sea-walls, — The  distinction  between  piers  and 
sea-walls  on  the  one  hand  and  breakwaters  on  the  other  is,  (1)  that 
breakwaters,  properly  speaking,  are  constructed  in  deep  water,  and 
have  the  sea  on  both  sides,  where,  although  constantly  exposed  to 
the  waves,  the  exact  character  of  the  force  or  pressure  to  which 
they  are  subjected  is  not  so  well  defined;  and  (2)  that  piers  or  sea- 
walls are  placed  within  the  range  of  the  breaking  surf,  where  they 
are  only  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  waves  for  a  limited  period, 
being  sometimes  left  nearly  or  entirely  dry  by  the  receding  tides, 
and,  moreover,  the  waves  exert  admittedly  a  true  percussive  force. 

In  such  cases  there  are  obviously  two  methods  of  resisting  this 
force:  (1)  a  resistance  dependent  on  mass  and  weight;  and  (2)  a 
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comparatiyely  light  stmctare,  the  stabflitj  of  which  depends  npoa 
the  strength  of  its  members  and  their  connections  with  each  other 
and  with  the  bottom.  The  general  weight  of  authority  and  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  first,  although  there  are  examples 
of  the  second  kind  of  construction  which  show  both  strength  and 
stability  in  a  considerable  sea. 

The  impact  of  the  waves  against  the  outside  of  a  sea-wall  or 
pier  gives  rise  (I)  to  a  direct  horizontal  force,  which  tends  to 
loosen  and  drive  in  the  blocks  of  stone  in  the  structure;  (2)  a  ver- 
tical force  which  tends  to  lift  the  blocks  or  portions  of  the  wall  by 
acting  against  projecting  points  or  rough  surfaces;  (3)  the  down- 
ward force  caused  by  the  receding  wave  striking  upon  the  toe  of 
the  talus  or  sloping  wall,  or  passing  over  the  top  of  the  parapet 
and  falling  upon  the  pitching  behind  so  as  to  scour  it  out;  and  (4) 
the  back  draught,  which  tends  by  reaction  from  the  wall  to  remove 
the  soft  bottom,  and  thereby  undermine  the  structure,  or  to  suck 
loose  stones  out  of  the  wall.     Provision  must  be  made  to  resist  or 
counteract  each  one  of  these  tendencies. 

Sea-walls  are  frequently  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  encroachments  upon  the  land,  and  as  such  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  article,  on  the  Reclamation  of  Land. 

Piers  are  really  a  kind  of  breakwater  combined  with  quays, 
which,  while  affording  protection  as  a  breakwater  to  vessels  which 
lie  under  the  lee  of  the  wall,  have  a  construction  called  a  quay  on 
the  IcA  side,  by  which  vessels  are  enabled  to  load  and  unload  without 
their  having  to  beach  or  take  ground.     (See  Fig.  400.) 

A  quay  or  wharf  alone  is  simply  a  structure  either  parallel  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore-line.  In  the  former  case  no  protection  or 
shelter  is  afforded,  whereas  in  the  latter  there  is  some  shelter,  pro- 
vided the  wind  does  not  blow  direct  upon  the  shore. 

By  running  a  pier  directly  out  from  the  shore  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance, then  changing  its  direction  for  a  certain  length;  or  by  run- 
ning two  parallel  piers  for  a  certain  distance,  and  then  canting  or 
inclining  their  directions  toward  each  other;  or,  again,  running  one 
pier  straight  outwards,  and  parallel  to  this  another  pier  for  a  cer- 
tain or  the  same  distance,  then  turning  and  extending  it  towards 
the  free  or  sea  end  of  the  first  pier;  or  in  fact  any  combination  of 
piers  by  which  a  large  area  is  nearly  closed,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
entrance,  so  placed  that  ships  can  enter  or  leave  in  all^  kinds  of 
weather  and  stages  of  tide, — we  have  what  are  usually  called  Tidal 
Harbors  for  Commercial  Purposes. 
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The  location  of  the  line  of  the  pier  depends  on  the  nature  and 
configuration  of  the  shore  and  of  the  bottom.  The  proper  location 
requires  a  careful  survey  in  order  to  lay  down  a  series  of  contours 
of  the  bottom;  then  with  due  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  waves,  and  enclosing  the  proper  area  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  the  pier  or  piers  can  be  traced  out  on  the  shoal  ground. 

A  single  straight  pi.er  will  answer  in  many  cases  when  the  waves 
strike  upon  it  obliquely  and  glide  along  it  landwards.  But  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  that  a  sea  work  nowhere  presents  to  the 
eea  a  surface  with  a  concave  horizontal  outline,  or  what  is  worse, 
abrupt  faces  forming  a  re-entrant  angle,  for  the  waves  will  then  act 
with  great  violence.  The  breaking  of  a  free  wave  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  breaking  of  a  wave  confined  by  a  barrier  of  masonry. 

The  entrance  should  be  fixed  seaward  of  every  part  of  the  works, 
and  its  direction,  unless  where  the  sea  is  very  heavy  and  the  en- 
closed area  small,  should  be  made  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
heaviest  waves,  so  that  they  may  run  along  with  and  guide  vessels 
int6  the  harbor. 

The  outer  pier  should  be  extended  sufficiently  far  seaward  of 
the  end  of  the  inner  pier  to  allow  a  ship  to  shape  an  easy  course 
before  taking  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  introduction  of 
steamers  and  powerful  tugs  permits  of  entrance  in  other  directions 
than  above  stated. 

•  There  should  be  a  sufficient  distance  landward  of  a  harbor 
mouth  to  allow  a  vessel  having  full  weight  on  her  to  shorten 
sail. 

1101.  The  tranquillity  of  close  harbors  with  the  same  exposure 
depends  on  the  relative  widths  of  the  entrance  and  the  interior, 
the  depth  of  water,  and  the  form  and  direction  of  the  entrance  in 
relation  to  the  line  of  maximum  exposure. 

It  is  essential  when  the  exposure  is  great  that  there  be  either  a 
considerable  internal  area,  or  a  separate  basin  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  basin,  for  the  waves  to  destroy  or  spend  themselves. 

When  there  is  not  over  a  fetch  of  about  five  miles,  which,  by  the 
formula  A  =  1.5  ^d^  gives  a  wave  of  about  3.8  feet  high,  it  has 
been  found  that  quays  unprotected  by  covering  piers  will  admit  of 
•  carrying  on  traffic  successfully. 

The  ordinary  cross-sections  of  quay-walls,  without  protecting 
piers,  are  shown'  in  Figs.  403,  404,  405,  and  with  protecting  piers 
in  Figs.  400.  These  are  supposed  to  be  constructed  of  masonry  or 
concrete,  or  a  combination  of  these  materials. 
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It  is  customary  to  protect  vessels  from  rubbing  against  masonry 
qnay-walls  by  using  vertical  timbers,  called  fenders,  fastened  to  the 
masonry  by  bolts  or  straps. 

As  to  the  character  of  construction  of  piers  combined  with  quay- 
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walls,  there  is  no  essential  diflference  from  that  employed  in  the 
construction  of  vertical-faced  breakwaters,  or  those  with  ordinary 
slopes. 

1102.  The  internal  effects  of  the  force  of  waves  on  masonry 
which  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  works  are  various.  The 
iniisonry  is  constantly  subjected  (1)  to  more  or  less  vibrations 
produced  by  the  shock  of  the  waves,  which  may  be  transmitt^ 
through  the  body  of  the  work  to  the  inner  or  quay  wall;  (2)  by 
the  direct  communication  of  the  impulses  through  the  films  of 
water  occupying  the  interstices  in  the  masonry  acting  upon  the 
inner  quay;  (3)  by  the  sudden  condensations  and  expansions  of 
the  air  in  the  masonry  loosening  and  blowing  out  the  face  stones; 
(i)  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  transmitted  through  the  small 
prisms  or  films  of  water  in  the  masonry  exerting  a  considerable 
force  at  the  back  of  the  quay-wall. 
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The  thickness  of  piers  fully  exposed  to  the  action  of  ordinary 
waves  should  not  be  less  than  from  35  to  45  feet  at  the  high-water 
level,  and  greater  thickness  where  the  waves  are  very  high. 

1103.  Piers  of  Iron. — Both  cast  and  wrought  iron  have  been 
used  either  in  the  form  of  screw-piles  or  of  hollow  cylinders,  and 
sunk  by  the  ordinary  methods  appropriate  to  such  structures. 
These  have  been  used  for  piers,  quays,  and  for  lighthouses. 

It  is  known  that  such  structures  stand  a  considerable  sea,  and 
are  effective  to  a  great  extent  in  breaking  somewhat  in  detail  the 
force  of  waves. 

Although  iron  piers  immersed  in  sea-water  may  last  a  long 
time,  they  nevertheless  corrode  quite  rapidly,  reducing  greatly  the 
strength  of  the  component  parts, — as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  fifty 
years  in  some  observed  castings. 

Such  constructions  are  doubtless  best  used  as  foundations  or 
substructures,  surmounted  with  masoniy  or  concrete  walls,  when 
they  are  designed  for  ports  or  harbors  having  a  large  commercial 
traffic.  Otherwise  the  entire  structure  may  consist  of  piles  over 
which  a  flooring  or  platform  is  placed.  Fig.  403  shows  a  masonry 
quay-wall  on  cylinders  filled  with  concrete. 

Screw-piles  can,  with  proper  precautions,  be  forced  to  a  suffi- 
cient depth  in  the  softer  varieties  of  rock  so  as  to  give  ample 
stability. 

The  exact  extent  to  which  a  screw-pile  pier,  composed  of  a 
number  of  rows  of  piles,  will  be  effective  in  breaking  the  force  of 
the  waves  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  a  form  of  structure  capa- 
ble of  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  strength,  especially  when  first 
built  and  new.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  so  connect  the  parts 
that  continual  vibrations  will  not  tear  apart  or  loosen  the  connec- 
tions to  such  a  degree  as  to  materially  diminish  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance, being  neither  rigid  nor  pliable  enough  to  withstand  the  shocks 
to  which  it  will  be  exposed  without  experiencing  a  gradual  and 
continuous  depreciation  in  stability  and  strength,  and  ultimately 
resulting  in  its  total  destruction,  to  say  nothing  of  deterioration 
from  corrosion.  Such  structures  can  therefore  be  regarded  mainly 
as  light,  strong  structures  of  a  temporary  nature. 

The  rapidity  with  which  such  piers  can  be  constructed  and  the 
comparative  cheapness  in  cost  are  their  principal  recommendation 
when  viewed  as  permanent  structures  for  important  purposes. 
And^  again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
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to  build  and  maintain  any  other  kind  of  structure  without  enor- 
mous cost  and  consumption  of  time.  Sometimes  timber  can  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  iron  piles. 

1104.  Sea-piers  of  Timber. — In  sheltered  bays  or  river  fronts 
of  cities,  where  a  deep-water  landing  is  required,  timber  piers  or 
quays  can  be  used  to  great  advantage,  and  even  in  exposed  situa- 
tions they  can  be  used  for  tidal  harbors. 

But  when  exposed  alone  to  sea-water  all  kinds  of  timber  are 
liable  to  be  destroyed  very  rapidly  by  the  Teredo  naralis  or  lAm- 
noria  terebrans.  Some  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  memcl,  greenheart, 
African  oak,  and  teak,  are  to  a  certain  extent  free  from  their 
attacks. 

Some  of  the  many  methods  of  protecting  timber  from  the 
attacks  of  these  worms  and  preventing  decay  in  exposed  portions 
can  be  effectively  employed. 

The  methods  of  constructing  such  piers,  quays,  or  wharves  vary 
in  different  localities,  mainly  dependinp:  upon  the  character  of  the 
bottom.  Where  rock  or  very  firm  earth  is  found  along  the  shore 
or  site  of  the  piers,  simple  timber  cribs  of  proper  height  and  width 
can  be  constructed  and  sunk  in  position  with  gravel  or  broken 
stone,  and  properly  paved  or  covered  over  to  answer  the  purposes 
intended. 

Where  the  bottom  is  soft  or  liable  to  be  scoured,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove,  by  dredging  or  otherwise,  the  soft  and  loose 
material  before  founding  the  cribs;  or  in  some  cases,  where  the 
depth  of  water  is  sufficient,  a  pierre-perdue  foundation  may  be 
placed,  on  which  the  superstructure  may  be  erected.  Or  rows  of 
piles  can  be  driven,  the  outside  sheeted  with  timbers,  and  the 
enclosed  space  filled  with  earth,  shells,  gravel,  or  broken  stone. 
Where  structures  of  this  kind  are  wide  and  stable  enough  to  resist 
an  excess  of  pressure  caused  by  an  earthen  embankment,  or  where, 
as  in  piers  proper,  they  are  subjected  to  an  equal  pressure  from  both 
sides,  no  special  precautions  are  necessary  to  insure  stability  of 
position. 

In  quays  proper,  which  may  consist  of  two  or  more  rows  of  piles 
driven  along  or  close  to  the  shore-line,  whether  surmounted  by  cribs 
or  not,  the  excess  pressure  from  the  filling  behind  may  be  consider- 
able, especially  at  low  tide.  In  such  cases  stability  can  only  be 
secured  by  some  form  of  land  ties. 

These  may  consist  of  additional  rows  of  piles  driven  parallel  to 
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-and  in  rear  of  the  qnay^  well  up  on  shore^  which  are  tied  to  the  quay 

by  a  system  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  TmiM  quay  or  pile* 

timbers;  or  in  some  cases  long  iron  rods  are 

extended  well  back  to  landwards^  and  held 

by  timber  walls  or  iron  plates  well  imbedded 

in   the  firm  earth.      These   matters  have 

been  fully  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this 

volume.     Fig.  403  shows  masonry  quay  on 

foundations  of  cylinders;   Fig.  404  shows 

masonry    quay  on    concrete    foundations;  ^®-  ^^• 

Fig.  405,  masonry  quay  with  concrete  hearting;  and  Fig.  406  shows 

timber-pile  quay  with  land  ties. 

1106.  Floating  or  Yielding  Piers  or  Breakwaters. — It  is  not 
the  purpose  to  discuss  piers  or  quays  at  which  vessels  can  load 
and  unload,  but  those  floating  or  yielding  structures  more  properly 
termed  breakwaters,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  cause  compara- 
tively tranquil  water  over  a  given  area,  and  whose  effect  is  not 
entirely  to  break  or  destroy  the  force  of  the  waves,  but  only  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  reasonably  safe  for  the  anchorage  of 
vessels,  and  admit  of  carrying  on  the  construction  of  many  import- 
ant public  works,  such  as  piers  or  lighthouses,  which  could  not  be 
constructed  unless  at  least  partially  protected  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  examples  of  the  wonderful 
effect  of  a  pliable  or  yielding  body  in  destroying  the  momentum 
of  moving  bodies  impinging  on  it.  The  motion  of  water  moving 
with  the  velocity  of  torrents  is  checked  or  entirely  stopped  by  a 
matting  of  brush,  and  resulting  in  the  deposition  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  earthy  matter,  sand,  and  gravel. 

It  is  well  known  that  trailing  hawsers  attached  to  floating 
bodies  are  effective  in  breaking  the  violence  and  heights  of  waves 
when  cutting  through  their  upper  surfaces.  From  these  and  many 
other  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  barrier  is  formed  of 
several  rows  of  timber  or  water-tight  iron  columns,  properly  propor- 
tioned so  as  to  float  at  given  depths,  with  their  upper  portions  pro- 
jecting well  above  the  surface  of  the*  sea,  strongly  connected,  but 
not  by  rigid  braces  or  connections,  and  at*  the  same  time  firmly  held 
by  heavy  anchors,— the  effect  of  such  a  strong  structure,  yielding 
gradually,  while  developing  an  increased  resistance,  will  be  to 
greatly  diminish  the  energy  of  the  waves,  dividing,  splitting,  and 
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partially  or  entirely  dissipating  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of 
this  result  being  produced,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  case  pro- 
vided the  entire  structure  is  not  bodily  torn  from  its  moorings. 
The  apprehension  of  failure  from  this  cause  does  not  seem  to  be 
well  founded.  The  writer  is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  no  great 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  holding  the  component  parts  of 
such  a  structure,  and  consequently  the  structure  itself,  in  place. 
The  great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  a  proper  system  of  bracing 
and  connections,  by  which  a  uniform  but  rather  rapid  increase  of 
resistance  is  developed  by  bringing  each  row  of  floating  columns 
into  action,  supporting  and  relieving  those  in  front,  the  columns 
in  each  row  being  opposite,  the  space  (of  a  few  inches,  or  feet), 
between  the  columns  in  rows  in  its  front  and  rear.  For  light  seas 
from  3  to  4  such  rows  will  doubtless  be  sufficient  and  efficient; 
for  heavier  seas,  from  4  to  8  or  10  rows.  The  columns  used  should 
have  a  diamond-shaped  section,  and  set  with  their  sharp  edges  to 
seaward. 

While  such  structures  may  be  regarded  as  only  seiTing  a  tem- 
porary purpose,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  so  constructing  them  as 
to  be  permanent  if  desired,  and  to  afford  almost  as  safe  accom- 
modations for  shipping  as  the  more  massive  and  heavy,  and  vastly 
more  costly,  breakwaters. 

They  are  cheaply  and  rapidly  constructed  in  place,  and  if  only 
employed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  can  be  readily  removed  and 
used  at  other  places  for  the  same  or  for  similar  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  great  difficulty  in  constructing  massive  break- 
waters, piers,  and  lighthouses  on  exposed  coasts,  and  the  enormous 
waste  of  time  and  money  thus  involved,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  failure  to  construct  a  lighthouse  on  Diamond  Shoals,  off 
the  exposed  coast  of  North  Carolina,  the  writer  has  designed,  a 
structure  of  the  kind  above  described,  which  ha  believes  will  at  a 
small  outlay  enable  this  important  and  necessary  lighthouse  to  be 
constructed  without  serious  difficulty. 

In  addition,  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  silting  up  will  occur  under  and  around  both  to 
the  windward  and  leeward  -of  such  an  open-work  barrier,  the 
lighter  matters,  such  as  mad,  silt,  and  sand,  being  deposited  to  the 
leeward ;  the  heavier  matters,  as  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  under  and 
on  the  windward  side. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  more  modem  breakwaters 
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.and  piers.  They  have  been  specially  selected  as  showing  the  more 
recent  constructions  and  designs,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  concrete  in  lai*ge  blocks. 

1106.  Bilbao  Breakwaters,  <Sjoam.— One  of  these  breakwaters  is 
4760  and  the  other  is  3516  feet  long.  They  reach  out  from  oppo- 
site shores  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  nearly  perpendicularly  to 
their  respective  shore-lines,  and  are  so  constructed  with  respect 
to  each  other  that  while  the  space  or  entrance  between  them  is 
2 100  feet  long,  the  entrance  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
prevalent  winds,  the  angle  formed  by  the  directions  of  the  break- 
water being  such  as  would  bring  about  this  condition.  The  en- 
closed space  of  harbor  thus  formed  covers  an  area  of  700  acres. 
Over  a  very  large  portion  of  this  the  depth  of  the  water  at  spring- 
tides will  vary  from  16  to  49  feet.  Quays  are  to  be  constructed 
on  enclosed  shore-lines,  provided  with  railway  tracks,  at  which 
large  ships  will  be  able  to  load  and  unload  at  all  stages  of  the 
tide  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  general  construction  of  the 
i)reakwater  is  shown  in  Fig.  407.     The  foundation  is  formed  of  a 


Pig.  407. 

Tubble  mound  up  to  a  level  of  19.7  -feet  below  low  water.  The 
width  of  this  mound  at  the  crest  is  177  feet,  and  side  slopes 
are  U  to  1.  The  outer  slopes  are  formed  of  blocks  weighing  not 
less  than  1  ton,  within  these  slope-walls,  and  adjacent  to  them  a 
wall  made  of  stones  weighing  not  less  than  880  pounds,  and  the 
interior  space  or  core  is  formed  of  smaller  stones  having  a  minimum 
weight  of  44  pounds.  The  top  of  the  mound  is  protected  by  con- 
orete  blocks  measuring  from  39  to  65  cubic  yards,  and  weigh- 
ing from  60  to  100  tons,  the  larger  blocks  being  placed  seaward. 
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The  voids  between  these  blocks  are  filled  with  rabble.  The  top 
sarface  is  then  levelled  with  a  layer  of  concrete  3.28  feet  thicks 
On  this  foundation  the  superstructure  is  erected.  The  top  of  the 
concrete  is  3.28,  above  low  water.  The  superstructure  is  built  up 
from  this  level  to  a  level  23  above  low  water,  with  concrete  blocks^ 
weighing  10  tons  each,  laid  so  as  to  break  joints;  the  interior  is 
filled  with  quick-setting  cement.  The  dimensions  of  this  portion 
of  the  structure  are  39  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  32  feet  at  the 
crest.  Above  this  is  a  shelter  wall  10  feet  high  and  13  feet  thick, 
crowned  by  a  parapet  nearly  5  feet  thick  and  3.28  feet  high.  Both 
the  shelter  wall  and  parapet  are  made  of  concrete  moulded  in  place. 
The  base  of  the  superstructure  is  protected  by  a  concrete  toe  13 
feet  broad  and  8  feet  thick.  The  proportions  used  for  the  60  and 
100  ton  blocks  of  concrete  were  1  Portland  cement,  3  shore  sand,, 
and  6  broken  stone;  for  the  10-ton  facing-blocks  1  Portland 
cement,  3  sand,  and  5  broken  stone;  for  the  levelling  course  of 
concrete,  3  parts  quick-setting  Zumaya  cement,  4  sand,  and  9 
broken  stone. 

The  breakwaters  will  terminate  in  a  circular  pier-head,  65.6 
feet  in  diameter  at  high-water  level,  on  which  will  be  placed  light- 
houses.    The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  $4,100,000. 

The  large  blocks  of  concrete,  39  to  65  cubic  yai*ds  each,  were 
formed  by  using  the  Carey  concrete-mixer.  The  broken  stone,  sand, 
and  cement  were  placed  in  the  mixer  and  mixed  dry,  by  means  of 
an  endless  screw,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum,  .the  water  being^ 
added  near  the  bottom.  The  ooncrete  when  mixed  was  emptied 
into  small  wagons  and  carried  to  the  moulds.  It  was  then  lifted 
and  deposited  in  the  moulds  and  well  rammed.  Each  block  was 
completed  in  one  day,  in  order  to  avoid  seams  or  planes  of  weak- 
ness. The  moulds  were  removed  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  days,  but 
the  blocks  were  allowed  to  harden  for  three  months  before  further 
handling.  They  were  then  lifted  by  means  of  machinery  worked  by 
electricity.  Steel  eye-bolts  were  imbedded  in  the  concrete  to  enable 
them  to  be  more  readily  handled. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  novel  construction  of  a  break- 
water and  connecting  quays  in  the  harbor  of  La  Ouaira  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  works  consist  of  a  breakwater  2050  feet  long,  its  inner  dde 
formed  into  a  quay  1608  feet  in  length,  and  quays  running  perpen- 
dicular to  these  and  then  in  a  parallel  direction,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  3150  feet.     The  first  work  consisted  of  a  wall  443  feet 
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long  to  the  end  of  the  breakwater  proper;  this  portion  was  to  have 
been  built  of  blocks  of  concrete,  weighing  12  tons,  in  jnte  sacks, 
forming  a  retaining-wall,  subsequently  to  be  backed  up  with  a  loose 
filling  to  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches  above  mean  low  tide.  When 
within  8  to  10  feet  of  the  surface  these  blocks  were  frequently 
swept  bodily  into  deep  water,  ripping  the  sacks  and  scattering  the 
concrete.  It  was  found  necessary  to  deposit  broken  stone  to  form 
a  slope  or  toe  on  the  sea  front.  The  original  contract  called  for  a 
top  width  of  26  feet  of  concrete. 

A  subsequent  storm  destroyed  a  good  portion  of  the  work  com- 
pleted at  that  time.  It  was  then  determined  to  increase  the  top 
width  and  to  carry  the  structure  to  a  height  of  12  feet  above  water- 
level.  According  to  final  plans,  the  area  of  water  directly  shel- 
tered was  60  acres;  the  breakwater  to  be  run  into  a  depth  of  46 
feet  of  water,  and  having  three  jetties,  respectively  180,  220,  and 
680  feet  in  length;  and  some  other  modifications  in  length  and 
positions  of  quays  were  made. 

The  construction  of  the  breakwater  was  to  be  made  of  large 
blocks  of  concrete  in  sacks,  and  capped  with  concrete  in  mass* 
These  blocks  weighed  as  much  as  160  tons.  The  lengths  of  the 
lower  tiers  of  sacks  were  48  feet;  these  when  deposited  stretched  to 
54  feet.  The  next  series  of  blocks,  which  brought  the  structure  to 
within  8  or  10  feet  of  water-level,  were  40  feet  in  length,  stretching 
to  46  feet.  These  were  deposited  from  hopper-barges.  Blocks  of 
TO  tons  in  weight  were  used  to  complete  work  to  water  surface; 
and  were  deposited  from  large  tippers  running  on  six  lines  of  rails* 


BicnoN  Of  ooAv  WAU 
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(c) 


These  blocks  were  32  feet  in  length,  stretching  to  35  feet,  having  a 
base  of  about  35  square  feet,  and  extended  to  about  3  feet  above 
water-level.  Upon  the  top  of  this  concrete  in  mass  was  used  to  a 
height  of  12  feet  above  water-level,  finishing  31  feet  in  width. 
This  mass  concrete  was  bonded  into  that  below  in  a  shaft  or  trench 
cut  into  it.  The  concrete  cap  was  built  in  sections  of  40  feet  in 
length,  each  requiring  from  IJ  to  2  days  to  complete.    Along  the 
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quays  and  berths  for  vessels  timber  fenders  were  placed  at  inter- 
vals not  exceeding  8  feet. 

English  Portland  cement  was  used,  the  requirements  being  a 
tensile  strength  of  350  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  fineness  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent  residue  on  a  No.  50  sieve  (2500  meshes  per 
square  inch).  The  concrete  was  1  cement,  8  ballast;  the  average 
was  1  to  6,  based  on  total  quantity  of  cement  used,  namely,  150,000 
barrels.  The  concrete  was  mixed  on  shore  and  delivered  in  wagons, 
which  were  run  by  a  locomotive  to  the  end  of  the  breakwater. 
The  sack  blocks  lay  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  large  ones  did  not 
roll  into  deep  water  to  any  great  extent.  Fig.  408  {a)  shows  clearly 
the  construction  of  the  breakwater;  (b)  a  section  of  one  of  the 
quays;  and  (c)  a  section  of  the  sea-wall  at  the  shore  end  of  the 
breakwater. 

Breakwater  at  Copenhageny  Denmark. — A  novel  construction 
for  a  breakwater  is  shown  in  Figs.  409  {a)  and  (h).  The  details  of 
construction,  form  of  concrete  blocks,  etc.,  are  shown  in  figures  (c), 

{d)y  (e),  and  (/).  There  are  no  tides 
at  Copenhagen,  and  the  variation 
in  waterl-evel  above  and  below  the 
mean,  under  the  strongest  winds,  is 
only  about  35  inches. 

The  entrances  to  the  two  basins 
are,  respectively,  134.5  and  361  feet, 
and  these  are  protected  by  break- 
waters. A  300-foot  channel  is  main- 
tained by  dredging.  The  quay-walls 
in  the  basins  are  partly  of  wood; 
some  of  granite,  or  concrete  with 
granite  facing,  on  pile  foundations 
where  necessary. 

The  breakwater   is  now    under 
^^^  constrnction ;  the  submerged  portions 

^®-  ^^-  are  built  of  concrete  blocks.     Where 

the  height  is  under  12  feet  up  to  mean  water-level  only  one 
course  of  blocks  is  used,  above  this  up  to  25  feet  in  height  two 
courses  are  used,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  409  {b)  and  (a),  respectively. 
The  concrete  blocks  rest  on  a  bed  of  broken  stone  of  2  feet  in  thick- 
ness, the  upper  surface  being  levelled  off  by  divers  to  receive  the 
blocks.  In  figure  (a)  the  broken  stone  is  placed  on  a  bed  of  gravel, 
filled  in  with  the  dredged  material,  about  4^  feet  thick. 
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Above  the  concrete  blocks  a  superstructure  wall  is  composed  of 
quarry-faced  granite  blocks.  It  is  6.16  feet  thick  at  top;  the  crest 
line  is  6.16  feet  above  mean  water-leveL  The  gravel  slope  in  front 
of  the  wall  is  paved  with  rough  granite  stones  as  indicated,  placed 
on  a  layer  of  broken  stones  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  The 
filope  of  the  paving  is  2  to  1.  On  the  inside  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
a  footing  of  riprap  is  placed.  The  general  construction  is  clearly 
shown  in  Figs.  409  (a)  and  (6). 

The  blocks  of  concrete  for  the  lower  courses  are  lOJ^  feet  high, 
lOi^  feet  thick,  and  8J  feet  measured  along  the  wall.  They  are 
built  hollow,  as  shown  in  figure  {c).  Each  block  is  of  the  outside 
dimensions  as  given  above.  The  hollow  space  is  5.65  wide  between 
the  side  walls,  which  are  respectively  31  inches  and  24  to  28  inches. 
The  bottom,  of  concrete,  is  18  inches  in  thickness,  joining  the  side 
walls.  These,  blocks  are  shown  in  the  bottom  course  figure  (d). 
Each  block  weighs  39.13  tons. 

The  side  walls  were  tied  together  by  two  partitions  to  each 
block.  These  partitions  are  2f  inches  thick  (see  s  and  «',  figure  (c)  ), 
and  are  composed  of  a  network  of  iron  rods  or  wires,  the  vertical 
ones  0.22  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  horizontal  ones  in  pairs  0.28 
and  0.41  inch  in  diameter  alternately.  The  rods  are  spaced  2f 
inches  centre  to  centre,  and  tied  with  wire  at  their  intersections. 
The  wires  are  built  into  the  side  walls,  as  shown  at  s  and  s'.  Thus 
when  the  blocks  are  placed  end  to  end,  instead  of  a  long  hollow 
trough,  there  is  formed  by  the  monier  partitions  alternately  large 
and  small  pockets,  as  shown  at  A  and  «'.  The  wire  partition  is 
filled  and  covered  with  cement  mortar,  1  cement,  3  sand,  and  al- 
lowed to  set  for  a  week  or  more  before  the  partitions  are  put  in 
place.  The  blocks  of  concrete  are  moulded  between  frames  or 
moulds,  the  interior  frames  having  no  bottom  so  that  the  sides 
and  bottoms  can  be  moulded  together,  the  inner  frames  being 
supported  on  sticks  or  rods,  which  extending  through  the  con- 
crete mass  forming  the  bottom,  will  leave  holes  when  removed, 
into  which  2-inch  steel  bolts  are  inserted  by  which  to  lift  the 
blocks. 

These  bolts  bear  against  wooden  strips  moulded  into  the  under 
surface  of  the  blocks.  The  bottom  of  the  blocks  and  the  front 
wall  up  to  3  feet  below  mean  water-level  are  of  concrete,  1  cement, 
4  sa^^d,  and  7  broken  stone.  The  remainder  of  the  concrete  is  1.3 
and  6  respectively.  The  concrete  blocks  are  faced  near  their  tops 
with  granite  set  in  cement  mortar,  1  cement  to  2  sand,  that  is,  where 
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only  one  course  of  blocks  is  used,  or  in  the  upper  course  where  two 
are  required. 

The  large  hollow  spaces  h  are  filled  with  sand,  which  increases 
the  weight  of  each  block  to  53.8  tons.  The  joints  between  the  con- 
crete blocks  in  each  course  are  between  adjoining  partitions  of  adja- 
cent blocks.  A  bond  is  made  at  the  joints  by  inserting  the  key- 
blocks  (e)  of  concrete,  as  indicated  in  figure  {d).  This  key-block 
weighs  4  tons,  and  is  about  2  feet  thick,  and  moulded  to  fit  between 
the  wire  and  mortar  partitions. 

The  blocks  of  the  upper  course  are  similar  to  those  of  the  lower 
course.  There  is  no  bottom  between  the  partitions  and  ends  of 
the  block,  they  therefore  weigh  a  little  less,  the  weight  of  each 
being  34.2  tons.  These  blocks  have  the  same  length  and  width  as 
for  the  lower  course,  but  are  only  9.83  feet  high.  They  are  set  so 
as  to  break  joints  with  those  of  the  lower  course.  They  are  keyed 
together  and  bondnd  to  the  lower  course  by  concrete  blocks  (/),. 
which  extend  through  the  upper  course  and  to  about  18  inches  into 
the  lower  course,  as  shown  at  (/)in  figure  (d).  Those  keys  weigh 
about  7.3  tons. 

The  drawings  clearly  indicate  the  shape  of  blocks,  keys,  etc., 
and  method  of  construction. 

Tlie  New  Dock^wall,  Oakland,  California. — In  Fig.  410  is  shown 
a  simple  construction  for  a  dock-wall,  which  consists  essentially  of 
three  rows  of  piles,  anchored   back  by  horizontal  timbers  to  a 


FiQ.  410. 

row  of  land-tie  piles,  supporting  a  string-piece  or  wale  near  the 
top,  and  by  a  strut  brace-pile.  The  main  piles  are  of  the  usual  di- 
mensions.  All  wale-pieces  are  8  x  10  or  10  X  12  inches.    The  course 
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of  sheet-pile  is  made  of  6  X  12  inch  timbers.  The  novel  features 
are :  (1)  filling  in  behind  the  pile  bulkhead  with  the  soft  mud  dredged 
from  the  front  to  a  depth  of  23  feet  below  tide,  and  (2)  the  means 
of  protecting  the  piles  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo.  Creosoting 
has  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  this  work  paraffine  has  been 
adopted;  every  stick  is  coated  with  paraflSne  on  the  parts  of  its  sur- 
face between  mud  and  low -water  lines.  These  portions  of  the  piles 
are  then  covered  by  strips  of  burlap  soaked  in  paraffine,  and  held 
in  place  with  galvanized  nails;  finally  another  coat  of  paraffine  is 
applied,  and  strips  of  wood,  soaked  also  in  paraffine,  are  nailed  over 
the  burlap  to  protect  it  from  abrasion.  This  work  is  now  under 
construction. 

I'he  foregoing  sections  of  breakwaters,  piers,  and  quays  have  been 
selected  as  typical  structures,  fully  illustrating  the  many  designs 
that  have  been  used,  and  suggesting  such  modifications  as  may  be 
required  by  local  conditions  and  special  purposes  of  construction. 

ABT.  LVII. 

SEA-COAST  DEFENCES— RECLAMATION  OF  LAND. 

1107.  While  structures  known  as  sea-coast  defences  may  not 
have  exactly  the  same  object  in  view  as  those  for  the  reclamation, 
of  land,  yet  they  are  similar,  and  the  general  character  of  the  works 
are  the  same  for  both.  They  will  therefore  be  considered  in  the 
same  connection. 

Sea-coast  defences  have  for  their  main  objects  the  protection  of 
the  coast  from  the  undermining  action  of  the  sea,  and  preventing 
the  continuous  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast-line,  as 
well  as  enabling  the  utilization  of  certain  portions  of  the  land  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  incursion  of  the  sea  in  high  tides  and  storms. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  all  coast-lines  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  change  from  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  general  effect  is 
to  wear  down  promontories  and  to  fill  up  bays  and  estuaries.  The 
opposite  effect  is  sometimes  observed  under  the  action  of  special 
currents,  combined  with  small  wave-power. 

These  materials  after  being  ground  down  into  small  fragments 
and  sand  are  drifted  and  transported  by  the  sea  currents  and  de- 
posited in  various  localities,  where  the  currents  are  checked  either 
by  natural  or  artificial  obstructions,  or  by  meeting  with  other  oceanic 
or  river  currents.    At  such  places  these  suspended  materials  aie- 
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deposited  in  the  order  of  their  sizes  and  specific  gravity,  re- 
finlting  in  the  formation  of  sand  banks,  bars,  etc.  The  result  is 
the  retreat  of  the  land  in  some  places  and  adyance  seawards  in 
others. 

1108.  Coast  currents  are  caused  by  differences  in  temperature, 
which  are  greatly  lessened  near  the  land.  The  main  cause  of  strong 
coast  currants,  such  as  move  sand  and  gravel  and  shingle,  is  the 
wind.  Such  currents  therefore  change  with  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  but  are  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  so 
called.  Coast  currents  thus  formed  often  have  a  velocity  of  as 
much  as  6  feet  per  second,  and  extend  to  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

When  the  wind  blows  nearly  perpendicularly  on  a  sandy  coast, 
it  drives  the  sand  onward,  which,  when  stopped  from  any  cause, 
forms  into  sand-hills  or  regular  chains  called  dunes.  If  an  oblique 
wind  blows  on  such  dunes,  it  erodes  the  seaward  face,  carrying  a 
portion  of  the  sand  inland  and  another  portion  along  the  face  ;  if 
there  are  openings  in  the  front  dunes  the  sand  rushes  through  them, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  other  dunes  inland.  In  this  manner 
are  formed  sandy  wastes  of  great  extent.  This  effect  can  best 
be  prevented  by  planting  the  dunes  with  vegetation,  or  by  careful 
protection  of  them  with  mattresses  or  other  means  already  de- 
scribed for  preventing  erosion,  scour,  or  caving,  or  by  Ihe  construc- 
tion of  works  such  as  groins,  which  are  run  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  coast ;  these  not  only  interrupt  the  travelling  of  the  materials 
of  the  beach  along  the  shore  caused  by  oblique  waves,  but  also 
cause  a  permanent  deposit  of  such  materials,  and  if  gradually  ex- 
tended seaward  in  shallow  water  result  in  a  gain  of  ground  from 
the  sea. 

After  the  spaces  between  the  groins  are  filled  the  travelling  of 
sand  and  shingles  goes  on  past  their  ends  as  before.  They  can  only 
be  of  temporary  advantage,  especially  when  not  distributed  over  a 
long  line  of  the  coast. 

Sea-walls  either  with  long  slopes  or  with  vertical  or  slightly 
sloping  faces  have  been  described  and  discussed  in  the  preceding 
article. 

A  sea-wall  is  sometimes  made  of  earth,  and  is  given  a  long  flat 
slope  seaward,  this  slope  varying  from  3  to  1  to  12  to  1.  The  top 
is  usually  flat  and  wide  enough  for  a  carriageway  and  foot- walks. 
Its  top  should  not  be  less  than  about  6  feet  above  high- water  surface 
of  spring-tides,  and  generally  should  be  above  the  reach  of  the 
waves.     The  inner  slope  is  steeper  than  the  outer,  and  varies  from 
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1^  to  1  to  3  to  1.  The  seaward  slope  should  be  paved  with  stone, 
fascines,  or  mattress- work.  The  inner  slope  should  also  be  paved 
with  stone  if  the  waves  break  over  the  top  of  the  dike,  otherwise  it 
may  be  sodded.  It  is  common  to  build  a  hearting  formed  of  layers, 
of  fascines,  forming  a  rectangular  wall,  over  and  atound  which  the 
earth  is  placed  and  packed. 

In  constructing  a  sea-wall  along  a  sinuous  coast  the  wall  may 
follow  the  coast-line  along  or  near  the  high-water  line.  It  will, 
however,  be  often  found  advantageous  to  carry  the  wall  straight 
across,  for  although  greater  depths  of  water  will  be  found  and  con- 
sequent higher  and  more  stable  walls  required  to  withstand  the 
heavier  surf,  there  will  be  a  saving  in  the  length,  and  portions  of 
the  wall  presenting  concave  surfaces  in  horizontal  directions  will  be 
avoided,  also  preventing  thereby  the  concentration  and  destructive 
action  of  wave-force. 

1109.  Reclamation  of  Land. — The  reclamation  of  dry,  arid,  and 
waste  lands  by  means  of  irrigation  has  been  fully  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Irrigation.  The  present  reference  is  made  to  the  rec- 
lamation of  lands  where  the  main  object  is  to  keep  away  the  excess, 
of  water  caused  by  overflow  from  rivers  and  seas,  and  the  removal 
of  water  from  rainfall  on  such  protected  areas  and  drainage  from 
surrounding  highlands. 

1110.  Large  areas  of  land  exist  having  no  present  worth,  which 
can  be  rendered  valuable  and  productive  by  simple  drainage.  Often 
a  simple  system  of  underground  tile-drains,  properly  arranged  witk 
respect  to  main  and  lateral  drains,  will  answer  every  purpose;  and 
extensive  areas  are  thus  treated  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

An  intersecting  network  of  small  open  drains  or  ditches  is. 
often  resorted  to  with  good  results.  Large  tracts  of  what  is  often 
called  marshy  lands  can  be  reclaimed  by  one  or  two  main  canals, 
into  which  lead  smaller  canals  or  ditches,  and  into  these  latter 
either  small  open  drains  or  underground  tile-drains,  each  propor- 
tioned in  number,  dimensions,  and  capacity  to  the  areas  served  by 
them.  All  cases  present  little  if  any  difficulties,  and  only  require 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less 
money. 

The  reclamation,  or  rather  protection,  of  land  along  river- 
which  annually  or  oftener  overflow  their  banks  and  flood  the  ad- 
jacent lands  on  either  side  presents  no  special  difficulties  when 
situated  above  tide-level,  and  only  involves  the  necessary  outlay  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  embankments  or  levees  along: 
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the  banks  of  the  stream  of  sufficient  height  and  stability  to  preTent 
the  water  flowing  over  their  tops  or  breaking  a  passageway  or 
crevasse  through  them.  And  the  failure  thus  to  protect  the  lands 
^long  many  of  our  rivers,  notably  the  Mississippi  (apart  from  any 
<;onsideration  of  the  effect  of  levees  in  maintaining  a  navigable 
<;hannel  in  the  river,  and  from  any  considerations  as  to  whether 
levees  raise  the  bed  of  the  streams  and  the  level  of  high-water  sur- 
face), is  not  due  to  the  system  adopted,  but  mainly  arises  from 
the  ignorance,  and  doubtless  often  from  the  dishonesty,  of  those 
entrusted  with  their  construction,  ii)  using  either  inferior  materials 
or  in  the  improper  design  of  the  works  as  to  heights,  thickness, 
and  inclination  of  the  slopes  of  the  levees,  or  from  an  attempt 
to  make  a  limited  sum  of  money  cover  too  much  ground.  That 
«uch  lands  can  be  protected  by  properly  designed  and  constmcted 
works  is  not  denied.  Along  such  rivers  it  is  commonly  found 
that  the  land  is  higher  and  more  valuable  along  the  river  than 
At  distances  from  it.  This  sloping  of  the  ground  from  the  rivers 
towards  the  interior  is  favorable  for  the  drainage  of  the  surface 
water,  which  is  thus  carried  into  low  and  less  valuable  land,  where 
it  can  find  some  outlet,  or  where  it  remains  without  any  special 
damage  until  the  flood  in  the  river  subsides,  and  is  then  carried 
off  through  the  natural  channels. 

Where  such  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  very  great  ex- 
pense to  cut  canals  or  storage-basins  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
the  usual  quantity  of  local  rainfall  during  the  period  of  high  water, 
and  discharge  the  same  through  conduits  and  sluices  at  a  lower 
stage  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

Such  levees  usually  follow  close  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  for 
the  reason  that  being  on  the  highest  ground  their  construction  is 
less  costly,  and  the  further  reason  that  the  most  valuable  land  is 
near  to  the  river.  Lands  whose  surface  is  below  the  tide-level, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  submergence  resulting  from  floods,  are 
daily  overflowed  by  the  rising  tide.  The  method  of  reclamation  is 
still  by  means  of  levees;  and  unless  the  lay  of  the  ground  is  such 
that  the  surface  water  can  be  stored  and  freely  discharged  at  low 
tide,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  this  water  by  pumping,  which 
entails  an  additional  and  permanent  annual  expense.  For  this 
reason  it  is  recommended,  and  often  resorted  to,  that  the  land  be 
raised  as  much  as  possible  by  toarping,  or  deposition  of  sediment 
from  the  tidal  water,  which  is  accomplished  by  covering  the  land 
to  be  reclaimed  by  a  system   of  wattled   longitudinal  dikes  and 
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transverse  groins.  When  thus  raised,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
Taised  by  filling  in  with  material  obtained  by  dredging  from  the 
4idjacent  stream  or  elsewhere,  the  land  is  enclosed  with  levees  or 
^sea-dykes. 

Where  tributary  streams  flow  through  the  land  to  the  main 
stream,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bnild  levees  along  both  of  its  banks 
also. 

1111.  The  most  difficult  conditions  for  land  reclamation  exist 
where  the  land  is  well  below  the  high-water  sea-level — notably  in 
Holland.  In  such  cases  high  and  expensive  sea-walls  have  to  be 
<;onstructed  and  maintained,  and  in  addition  all  drainage- water  has 
to  be  pumped  out.  This  calls  for  an  extensive  system  of  drainage- 
canals  and  storage-basins,  an  expensive  pumping-plant,  and  an  an- 
nual expense. 

The  following  gives  an  idea  of  the  lay  of  the  lands  in  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  sea-level,  with  the  conditions  and  systems 
of  drainage  adopted  in  Holland. 

The  total  area  which  drains  into  the  general  bosom  of  Rhine- 
land  is  302,600  acres.  Of  this  only  26,740  acres  (^  of  the  whole) 
•consists  of  highland,  and  this  lies  within  the  district  of  the  sand- 
hills along  the  coast.  Also,  35,689  acres  are  bosom-lands— called 
highlands  in  Holland,  although  their  average  level  is  ten  inches 
below  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  Then  there  are  231,170  acres 
<jalled  polders,  or  lowlands,  which  lie  from  3^  to  5  feet  below  mean 
«ea-level;  and,  lastly,  9000  acres  which  constitute  the  area  of  the 
bosom  canals  and  lakes. 

The  bosom-lands  contain  the  canals  and  lakes.  The  water  is 
pumped  from  the  polders  or  lowlands  into  the  bosom-canals,  and  is 
carried  by  these  to  the  rivers  or  sea,  passing  through  sluices  at  the 
«ea  ends.  The  bosom-lands  are  sometimes  flooded,  thereby  secur- 
ing additional  reservoir  space,  supplementing  that  afforded  by  the 
bosom  canals  and  lakes.  These  together  form  the  general  bosom  of 
«  district.  Pumping  from  the  polders  or  lowlands  never  ceases,  un- 
less the  water  rises  to  such  a  height  on  the  bosom-lands  that  there 
is  danger  of  breaking  through  the  banks  or  levees  which  separate 
them  from  the  lowlands.  Should  these  banks  give  way,  all  the 
water  stored  over  the  bosom-lands  would  at  once  flow  over  and  in- 
Tindate  the  polders. 

Rather  than  run  this  risk  the  pumps  are  stopped  and  the  rainfall 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  lowlands  for  a  time;  consequently 
the  flooding  of  the  polders  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence.    No  diminu- 
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tion  in  the  area  of  the  bosom-lands  would  be  allowed  in  Holland^ 
as  by  reducing  the  storage  capacity  the  whole  of  the  lowlands 
would  be  liable  to  be  inundated;  whereas  now,  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  stopping  the  pumps,  this  can  be  prevented,  except  on  rare 
and  unusual  occasions.  All  questions  of  stopping  the  pumps  aud 
other  matters  connected  with  the  drainage  and  protection  of  the 
country  from  overflow  is  strictly  and  rigidly  regulated  by  law,  and 
proper  boards  and  officers  are  appointed  to  see  that  the  law  is  strictly 
enforced  and  complied  wifch. 

1112.  ITie  Reclamation  of  Haarlem  Lake. — Haarlem  Lake,  a 
commune  of  the  Province  of  North  Holland,  has  an  area  of  46,000 
acres;  the  portion  originally  covered  by  water,  forming  a  lake,  was 
42,000  acres.  The  average  depth  of  the  lake  was  about  13.1  feet. 
As  there  was  no  natural  outfall  by  which  the  drainage  of  the  lake 
could  be  effected,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  pumping  to  ac- 
complish the  object  sought. 

The  first  step  was  to  dig  a  canal  around  the  lake  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  accommodation  of  the  large  amount  of 
traffic  which  had  been  previously  carried  on.  This  canal  is  38 
miles  long,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet,  with  widths  varying  from  115  to 
130  feet,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  70  square  miles.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  1,000,000,000  tons  of  water  would  have  to  be  raised  by 
mechanical  means.  An  engine  having  a  capacity  of  112  tons  at 
each  stroke  and  discharge  of  1,000,000  tons  in  25^  hours  was^ 
erected,  the  cost  of  machinery,  pumps,  etc.,  was  about  $180,000. 
Two  other  engines  of  equal  size  and  power  were  subsequently  con- 
structed.    Work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1840  a.d. 

The  pumping  commenced  in  1848,  and  the  lake  was  dry  by  the 
middle  of  the  year  1852. 

The  total  area  recovered  from  the  water,  42,000  acres,  was  at  a 
cost  of  about  $5,400,000,  and  was  sold  for  about  $3,900,000,  leaving 
an  actual  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  $1,500,000 
nearly — a  trifling  expenditure  compared  with  the  valuable  results 
attained. 

1113.  The  size  of  Holland  has  been  and  is  in  a  state  of  perpet* 
ual  increase  and  diminution.  From  1833  to  18TT  there  were  more 
than  1,000,000  acres  reclaimed  by  impoldering  and  drainage  from 
inundations  which  have  taken  place  in  some  portions  of  the  conn- 
try  only  at  long  intervals  varying  from  40  to  150  years;  but,  taking 
the  country  in  general  at  periods  of  11  years'  interval,  there  has 
been  lost  nearly  1,500,000  acres.     Between  1850  and  1864  some 
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€80,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  endiking.  There  is  now  a 
system  of  dikes  or  ramparts  by  means  of  which  this  large  area  has 
been  reclaimed,  and  behind  which  the  country  lies  in  comparative 
security.  The  present  coast  defences  consist:  (1)  of  sand  banks  or 
dunes  indicating  the  direction  of  the  ancient  lines  of  dunes;  (2)  of 
dikes  along  the  low  coasts  of  sea  clay,  enclosing  also  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea;  and  (3)  of  some  highlands  which  rise  high  enough 
above  the  sea-level  to  render  the  employment  of  dikes  unnecessary. 

1114.  The  breadth  of  the  line  of  dunes  along  the  west  and  north- 
west coast  is  from  600  to  7000  feet;  the  average  height  of  the  dunes 
is  from  50  to  60  feet,  though  in  some  cases  as  much  as  195  feet. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  tendency  is  to  wear  away  the  seaward 
slope  of  the  dunes,  the  material  being  carried  or  drifted  on  the 
landward  side,  except  where  this  has  been  prevented  by  planting 
vegetation  or  sand  oats.  These  dunes  are  practically  continuous; 
in  some  places  they  have  been  replaced  by  dikes. 

The  sea-dikes  are  found  along  the  northern  coasts,  the  coasts  of 
the  provinces  which  border  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  coast  of  the 
islands  of  Zealand  and  South  Holland,  where  not  protected  by  dunes. 
Practically  the  entire  country  is  protected  by  dikes  or  dunes,  there 
being  only  a  few  places  that  are  high  enough  to  need  no  protec* 
tion. 

The  earthen  dikes  are  protected  from  the  action  of  winds  and 
waves  by  paving  the  slopes  with  stones  and  by  piles;  and  also  at  the 
more  exposed  and  dangerous  portions  by  "  zi7ik8tukken/'  which 
are  structures  made  of  bulrushes,  reeds,  and  branches,  sunk  and 
weighted  with  stone — something  similar  to  the  crib  or  mattress 
construction  ased  in  jetties.  These  are  sunk  in  circuits  measuring 
some  400  yards,  by  means  of  which  the  current  is  to  some  extent 
turned  aside. 

The  West  Kappel  dike  is  12,468  feet,  or  2.4  miles,  long  and 
23  feet  high,  with  a  seaward  slope  of  300  feet,  which  is  protected 
by  rows  of  piles  and  basalt  ^blocks.  Its  top  width  is  39  feet,  on 
which  is  a  roadway  and  also  a  service  railway.  There  are  some 
1550  or  more  miles  of  sea  dikes,  requiring  an  enormous  expense  for 
maintenance. 

RECLAMATION   OF  THE   POTOMAC   FLATS. 

1116.  The  Potomac  flats,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  have  in- 
creased in  area  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  been  rendered  a 
great  nuisance  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  amount  of  sewage  upon 
them. 
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The  question  was:  (1)  Should  the  flats  be  filled  up  above  tbe 
level  of  overflow,  (2)  dug  out  so  as  to  form  a  large  area  of  deep 
water,  or  (3)  should  they  be  diked  in  and  pumped  out  ? 

It  was  finally  decided  to  fill  the  flats  to  a  level  about  6  feet  above 
low  tide,  and  protect  them  from  overflow  by  an  embankment,  and 
to  construct  over  a  portion  of  the  area  to  be  reclaimed  a  high  grade 
filling  and  sluicing  ponds,  between  Long  Bridge  and  Easby's  Point. 
The  low  grade-filling  below  Long  Bridge  was  modified  subsequently 
to  a  fill  of  3  feet  above  the  freshet  line,  along  the  axis  of  this  area, 
sloping  off  to  about  6  feet  at  low  tide.  For  the  flushing  ponds  a 
single  lake  or  reservoir  was  substituted. 

The  total  area  reclaimed  was  625  acres,  calling  for  12,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  dredging  was  done  at  flrst  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  material 
being  emptied  from  the  dredge-buckets  into  bottom-dumping  scows, 
then  carried  to  a  recoiving-basin,  again  dredged  up  and  deposited 
into  cars  holding  10  cubic  yards  each,  and  hauled  in  train-loads  of 
10  cars  by  a  locomotive  running  on  trestlework  built  for  the  purpose 
to  the  flnal  place  of  deposit.  The  trestle  costs  at  the  rate  of  2  cents 
per  cubic  yard  of  material  hauled  over  it,  when  deposited  to  a  depth 
of  6  feet.  It  was  attempted  to  spread  the  material  over  the  flats 
after  being  dumped  from  the  cars  by  means  of  a  Worthington 
force-pump,  the  water  being  forced  through  a  4-inch  wrought-iron 
pipe  with  hose  and  nozzle  attached.  This  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  first  lift  of  the  material  was  from  a  depth  of  18  feet 
below  tide  to  8  feet  above.  After  depositing  into  the  receiving- 
basin,  a  lift  of  28  feet  was  required  to  place  the  material  in  the 
cars,  which,  adding  the  grade  on  the  trestle,  required  an  aggregate 
lift  of  60  feet,  whereas  the  required  effective  lift  only  averaged 
about  21  feet.  The  price,  including  profits,  was  21.2  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  scow  measurement.  The  protection  embankments  were 
built  at  the  same  time.  They  were  econstructed  in  water  from 
2  to  4  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  A  light-draught  clam-shell  dredge 
was  first  used  to  cut  a  trench  along  the  line  of  the  bank  or  levee, 
depositing  the  material  on  the  proper  site.  Stone  was  then  thrown 
into  the  trench,  forming  a  ridge  9  feet  high,  with  slopes  of  1  to  1. 
The  trench  was  then  widened  and  deepened,  the  material  being 
carried  in  chutes  resting  on  a  scow,  or  a  dredge  with  a  long  boom 
was  used.  With  the  chutes  the  material,  softened  by  handling  and 
aided  with  a  jet  of  water,  would  run  200  to  300  feet  beyond  its  end 
from  an  embankment  with  a  flat  slope. 
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After  the  first  cut  was  made  with  the  ordinary  dredge  an  endless 
chain  dredge  was  used^  by  which  the  material  was  lifted  to  a  height 
of  about  12  feet  and  dropped  into  a  hopper^  from  which  it  was  fed 
to  a  conveyor  and  carried  to  the  place  of  deposit.  The  conveyor 
was  a  line  of  little  cars  forming  the  links  of  an  endless  chain,  sup- 
ported on  a  frame  built  on  scows.  By  this  method  the  embank- 
ments were  raised  12  to  15  feet  above  low  tide. 

This  work  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  about 
Si  miles  being  built.  The  material  was  mainly  soft  alluvium  with 
some  sand.  Where  the  material  was  very  soft,  time  had  to  be  given 
for  it  to  harden,  causing  the  progress  to  be  slow. 

The  stone  in  the  trench  formed  a  footing  for  the  embankment, 
and  a  foundation  for  a  dry  wall  constructed  above.  This  wall  was 
built  6  feet  above  low  water,  with  the  back  vertical;  it  was  5  feet 
thick  at  base  and  3  feet  at  top.  The  cost  was  $1.70  for  the  stone 
and  $1.45  for  the  labor  per  cubic  yard,  or  a  total  of  $2.80  per  linear 
ioot  of  wall. 

The  hydraulic  dredges  used  are  described  below.  These  ma- 
terially reduced  the  cost  of  lifting  and  spreading  the  material. 

1116.  Hydraulic  Dredging, — In  this  method  of  dredging  the 
material  is  excavated  from  the  bed  of  a  river  or  other  body  of  water 
and  deposited  on  shore  with  one  operation. 

Mounted  on  a  scow  is  a  large  rotary  pump,  from  which  is  led  an 
iron  suction  pipe  with  flexible  joint  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
That  part  leading  under  the  water  is  capable  of  being  moved  about 
a  centre,  the  end  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle.  The  discharge  pipe 
is  made  in  sections  connected  with  flexible  joints  and  carried  to 
jthe  shore  on  pontoon  supports.  Rubber  joints  are  expensive,  but 
are  much  more  durable  than  canvas  or  other  cheap  material.  Under 
favorable  circumstances  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  volume  pumped 
would  be  solid  matter,  but  such  large  quantities  did  not  give  good 
results.  With  engines  making  125  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
material  was  more  easily  handled  when  containing  only  10  to  20  per 
cent.    See  also  supplement. 

Working  in  soft  materials,  one  dredge  averaged  350  cubic  yards 
per  hour  for  days,  the  length  of  the  discharge-pipe  being  3000  feet, 
and  height  above  water-level  6  to  12  feet.  On  one  occasion  800 
oubic  yards  per  hour  were  deposited  at  a  height  of  10  feet  above 
mean  low  tide  and  at  a  distance  of  1200  feet.  Clay  in  passing 
through  the  pipes  would  be  formed  into  balls  about  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  bowlders  as  large  as  a  man's  head  have  been  forced 
through.    A  certain  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  could  be  handled 
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i¥hen  mixed  with  mud  or  clay;  but  pure  clay  could  not  be  handled 
with  advantage,  as  it  cut  away  the  shell  of  the  pumps  very  rapidly* 
In  sand  the  discharge-pipes  were  also  apt  to  fill  up  so  as  to  largely 
reduce  their  capacity,  sometimes  entirely  choking  up  the  pipes* 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  velocity  of  discharge  of  water 
was  10  to  15  feet  per  second. 

13y  this  method  5,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material  were  dredged 
and  deposited  on  the  flats  at  a  cost  of  12.37  to  15.45  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  With  the  Riker  pump  the  cost  was  from  13  to  14.5  ceuts 
per  cubic  yard. 

Converting  place  measurement  into  scow  measurement  on  the 
basis  of  20  per  cent  excess,  the  average  price  for  the  whole  work, 
9,437,523  cubic  yards,  would  be  11^  cents,  including  contractorr 
profit,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half  the  cost  of  the  same  work  done 
by  means  of  scows  and  railroads  on  trestles.  The  filling  of  marshes 
in  proximity  to  cities  will  often  pay  the  cost  from  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  land  created,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  derived  from 
improved  sanitary  conditions. 

With  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  the  settlement  of  the  materia 
after  being  deposited  was  small;  but  with  pure  mud  the  settle- 
ment was  from  2  to  3  feet  in  three  years,  and  1^  feet  additional  in 
seven  years. 

See  an  article  in  Engineering  Record,  Dec.  16, 1893. 

ART.   LVIII. 
CANALS. 

1117.  Canals  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  (1) 
Navigable  Canals,  (2)  Irrigation  Canals,  and  (3)  Drainage  Canals. 

Navigable  canals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  Ordinary 
or  Boat  Canals,  and  (2)  Ship  Canals. 

1118.  Ordinary  or  Boat  Canals. — Small  canals  of  great  length, 
and  calling  forth,  perhaps,  the  highest  order  of  engineering  ability, 
skill,  and  energy,  have  been  constructed  in  many  countries,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money  spent  in  their  construction. 

They  served  a  valuable  purpose  in  their  time,  and  in  many 
cases  are  still  doing  good  and  remunerative  service.  Many  have 
been  entirely  abandoned,  some  have  been  enlarged,  or  the  en- 
largement is  contemplated.  The  Legislature  of  New  York  has 
recently  appropriated  $9,000,000  for  the  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal.  But  it  may  be  said  with  safety  that  the 
construction  of  new  canals  of  this  kind  has  almost  entirely  ceised. 
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•skud  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  up  again  in  the  near  future^  if  ever. 
i>ach  means  of  carrying  on  traffic  having  been  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  railways.  It  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  necessary  to  discuss 
the  question  of  small  navigable  canals,  particularly  as  the  general 
principles  involved,  the  character  of  construction,  and  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  and  to  be  overcome  are  similar  in  every  respect  in 
the  case  of  large  ship-canals,  to  which  subject  more  than  the  usual 
discussion  will  be  given,  as  this  is  a  living  and  im])ortant  question 
and  one  likely  to  be  developed  to  a  very  great  extent.  And  in  the 
main,  except  in  the  magnitude  of  the  works  required,  what  will  be 
£aid  will  be  equally  applicable  to  small  canals. 

1119.  Ship-canals, — The  construction  of  ship-canals,  though 
confined  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  is  by  no  means  a  new 
question,  as  more  than  one  ship-canal  was  contemplated,  surveyed, 
and  even  partly  constructed,  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  more  im- 
portant works  of  the  kind  have,  however,  been  commenced  and  com- 
pleted in  the  past  century,  mainly  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 

While  ship-canals  are  generally  considered  as  large  canals  cut- 
ting across  some  narrow  neck  of  land  in  order  to  afford  a  short 
passage  from  one  sea  to  another,  or  between  two  portions  of  the 
same  sea,  thereby  shortening  by  many  thousands  of  miles  the  dis- 
tance by  water  between  important  commercial  centres,  and  in  avoid- 
ing long  and  dangerous  trips  around  continents,  as  the  name 
implies,  they  are  equally  applicable  to  inland  navigation,  to  and 
from  the  sea,  recent  examples  of  which  will  be  given. 

For  convenience  ship-canals  will  be  considered  under  three 
classes : 

(1)  Canals  which,  in  passing  from  sea  to  sea,  or  from  a  sea  to 
some  inland  point  of  importance,  have  to  traverse  high  districts  re- 
quiring the  construction  and  use  of  looks  to  overcome  differences 
of  elevation; 

(2)  Canals,  commonly  called  sea-level  canals,  which  only  have 
to  traverse  low-lying  districts  having  a  uniform  water-level  from 
end  to  end — having  storm  or  tidal  locks  only  at  the  ends,  which 
defend  the  canal  from  waves  and  storms,  and  retain  the  water  in 
the  canal  at  low-tide  level; 

(3)  Canals,  without  locks  even  at  the  ends,  which  communicate' 
freely  with  the  sea,  from  which  its  water-supply  is  derived. 

Examples  of  the  first  class  are  found  in  the  Languedoc  Canal  in 
France;  the  Caledonian  Canal  in  Scotland;  the  proposed  and  partly 
constructed  Panama  Canal,  Central  America,  under  the  last  plan  of 
•construction;  and  the. Nicaragua  Canal,  Central  America,  which  last 
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canal  has  been  carefully  surveyed,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money^ 
$6,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  has  been  spent  upon  its  construction,  and 
is  now  the  one  canal  for  the  early  construction  of  which  earnest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  requisite  funds;  and  the  re- 
cently completed  Manchester  Canal,  connecting  the  city  of  Man- 
chester with  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Of  the  second  class :  the  canals  of  Holland ;  the  proposed  Paiama 
Canal  under  one  plan  of  construction,  and  several  other  proposed 
routes  connecting  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  connecting  Central  and  South  America;  and 
the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Sea  Canal,  Germany,  recently  completed. 

Of  the  third  class,  the  more  notable  examples  are  the  already 
constructed  Suez  Canal,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Red  Sea  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  Corinth  Canal,  Greece. 

1120.  The  Caledonian  Canal — The  location  of  this  canal  waa 
selected  on  account  of  a  chain  of  fresh-water  lakes  which  offered 
great  facilities  for  inland  navigation.  The  total  distance  across  is 
about  60  miles,  of  which  the  lakes  constitute  about  37  miles,  lea?- 
ing  23  miles  as  the  length  of  canal  required.  The  canal  was  to  be 
120  feet  wide  at  top-water  surface,  50  feet  at  bottom,  and  20  feet 
deep.  The  locks  are  170  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide.  The  general 
lift  at  each  lock  is  about  8  feet.  There  are  about  25  locks  used  in 
the  ascent  and  descent  together.  Vessels  160  feet  long,  38  feet 
beam,  and  17  feet  draught  can  be  accommodated.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1823,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000. 

The  Manchester  Ship-canal,  England. — Table  of  distances  and 
water-levels: 


Distances 
from 

East  ham 
Locks, 
miles. 

Length  of 

Sections, 

miles. 

Rise  in  Locks. 

Section. 

Lift  at  each 
Lock. 

Above  Mesn 
Tide  in  Mewej 
Estuary,  feet. 

Eastbam 

21 

m 

80i 
38f 

m 

21 
If 

16  5 
16.0 
15.0 
13.0 

9.5 

Lntcbford 

26  0 

Irlam 

42.0 

Barton 

Mode  Wheel 

57.0 
70.0 

Minimum  depth  of  canal  =  26  feet. 

From  Manchester  to  Barton,  bottom  width  170  feet;  from  Barton  to  East- 
ham,  bottom  width  120  feet,  top  width  172  feet. 

Dimensions  of  thi'ee  tidal  locks,  placed  side  by  side  at  the  Eastham 
entrance  in  the  Mersey  River :  One  600  feet  long  by  80  feel  wide ;  one  850  feet 
Jong  by  50  feet  wide ;  one  150  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
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Similar  locks  are  placed  at  other  points^  except  that  they  are 
without  storm  gates. 

This  caual  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  swing-bridges.  These 
have  generally  a  long  and  short  arm,  148  and  111  feet  respectively. 
The  swing-bridge  carrying  the  Bridgewater  Canal  over  the  ship- 
canal  is  the  largest  and  most  novel  in  construction.  This  is  a  trough 
built  of  f-inch  plates  and  angles;  extreme  length  of  main  girders^ 
234^  feet;  width,  centre  to  centre  of  girders,  22i  feet;  the  depth 
at  the  middle  is  33  feet,  tapering  to  28f  feet  at  the  ends^  The 
tank  is  19  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep  to  the  timber  fender  rails. 

This  aqueduct  is  always  swung  full.  This  is  accomplished  by 
iron  gates  on  the  bridge  and  at  the  shore  ends  of  the  canal.  The 
water-tight  joint  on  the  bridge  is  made  by  a  steel  V  piece  closing  on 
a  flat  steel  bar.  To  make  a  joint  between  the  bridge  and  the  canal 
a  U-shaped  wedge,  3  feet  wide  and  corresponding  to  the  section  of 
the  canal,  is  used.  To  open  the  swing-bridge  the  gates  on  the  canal 
and  bridge  are  closed.  These  leave  a  short  section  between  the 
gates  on  the  bridge  and  canal.  From  these  sections  the  water  is 
allowed  to  escape.  The  U-shaped  wedge,  which  weighs  12  tons,  is 
then  lifted  clear  from  the  tapering  seat  upon  which  it  rests  by 
means  of  four  hydraulic  jacks;  the  clearance  thus  afforded  allows 
the  bridge  to  swing. 

The  total  amount  of  excavation  required  was  53,500,000  cubic 
yards.  Of  this  12,000,000  was  rock  of  various  degrees  of  hardness,, 
mainly  removed  by  regular  excavation,  but  partly  by  dredging. 
The  remaining  softer  material  was  partly  excavated  and  partly 
dredged.  The  rate  of  excavation  varied  from  750,000  to  1,250,000 
cubic  yards  per  month. 

AH  quays  and  walls  were  built  of  brick  or  concrete.  The  total 
brickwork  contains  175,000  cubic  yards,  and  concrete  1,250,000  cu- 
bic yards;  in  addition  220,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  in  piers  and 
abutments. 

Six  years  were  consumed  in  the  construction.  The  total  cost 
has  been  given  at  from  $65,000,000  to  $80,000,000. 

The  two  just  described  are  good  examples  of  canals  of  the  first 
class. 

Considering  the  want  of  information  and  experience  derived 
from  studying  the  construction  of  similar  works,  the  difficulties  of 
rendering  available  the  Highland  lakes,  and  the  works  surmount- 
ing the  summit  level,  the  Caledonian  Canal  is  a  monument  to  the 
skill  and  originality  of  Telford,  under  whose  supervision  the  canal 
was  designed  and  constructed. 
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The  main  purpose  in  constructing  this  canal  was  the  saving  of 
400  miles  along  the  coast  and  avoiding  the  stormy  passage  through 
the  Pentland  Frith. 

The  purpose  in  constructing  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was 
avowedly  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Manchester, 
and  was  constructed  not  to  save  distance  or  provide  means  of  trans- 
portation, which  already  existed  by  rail,  but  to  give  this  city  the 
isame  facilities,  as  near  as  practicable,  of  a  seaport,  and  on  account 
of  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  railways,  which  discriminated  in 
favor  of  the  rival  and  more  favorably  situated  city  of  Liver|)ool. 

The  design  and  general  construction  of  locks  and  canal  excava- 
tion and  embankments  are  the  same  for  all  canals,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  another  paragraph. 

Canals  of  the  second  class,  as  those  traversing  low-lying  districts, 
or  combined  with  open  excavation  or  tunnels  through  high  dividing 
ridges,  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples. 

1121.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  canals  of  this  class  are  found 
in  Holland,  of  which  the  North  Holland  Canal  is  a  good  example. 
In  this  case  the  difficulties  of  constructing  the  canal  are  not  due, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  or  Caledonian  Canal,  to  protecting  the 
works  from  assaults  of  mountain  and  river  torrents,  but  rather 
from  those  of  waves,  as  the  level  of  the  canals  is  below  the  sea, 
and  vessels  have  to  be  locked  down  from  the  sea  into  the  canal,  or 
up  from  the  canal  to  the  sea-level.  The  length  of  this  canal  is  50 
miles.  The  cross-section  is  a  simple  trapezoidal  form,  with  a  width 
at  water  surface  of  123^  feet,  at  bottom  of  31  feet,  and  having  a 
depth  of  18i  feet,  with  uniform  side  slopes  of  2.5  to  1. 

A  more  recently  constructed  canal  in  Holland  is  that  which  con- 
nects the  city  of  Amsterdam,  on  Lake  Y,  with  the  North  Sea,  ren- 
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dered  necessary  by  the  largely  increased  traffic  requiring  better 
communication  with  the  North  Sea  than  was  afforded  by  the  North 
Holland  Canal.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  only  16J  miles.  Fig. 
4 1 1  shows  the  location  and  profile  along  the  waterway,  also  the 
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piers  forming  the  harbor  at  the  North  Sea  end^  and  the  dam  across 
Xake  Y  at  the  Amsterdam  end. 

The  piers  for  the  harbor  are  built  of  blocks  of  concrete  founded 
on  a  bed  of  basalt.  These  piers  are  6069  feet  in  length  each,  and 
enclose  an  area  of  260  acres.  Over  about  140  acres  of  this  a  depth 
of  26i  feet  will  be  obtained  by  dredging,  leaving  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  its  natural  depth.  From  the  harbor  a  deep  excavation  was 
made  through  the  sand-hills  which  protect  this  portion  of  the 
coast.  The  cross-section  of  this 
portion  of  the  canal  is  as  shown 
in  Fig.  412.  This  excavation  is 
about  3  miles  in  length ;  the  maxi- 
mum depth  from  the  surface  to 
the  bed  of  the  canal  is  78  feet,  and  Fio.  412. 

the  amount  of  material  excavated  6,213,000  cubic  yards.  It  then 
passes  into  the  Wyker  Meer,  a  large  tract  of  tide-covered  land. 
Then  follows  another  excavation  of  327,000  cubic  yards  through 
the  dividing  ridge  between  Wyker  Meer  and  Lake  Y,  another  tide- 
covered  area;  thence  through  Lake  Y  as  far  as  Amsterdam.  The 
excavated  material  was  used  to  form  two  embankments  parallel  to 
«ach  other  and  443  feet  apart  across  the  tide-covered  areas  and  for 

the  banks  of  branch  canals,  as  indi- 
cated in  Fig.  413.  The  total  length 
of  these  banks  is  38^  miles.  These 
banks  are  formed  mainly  of  sand,  and 
^o-  418.  faced  with  clay.     During  the  construc- 

tion the  banks  were  protected  with  fascines,  and  when  advanced 
the  proper  depth  and  width  of  channel  is  obtained  by  dredg- 
ing. 

The  cross-section  of  these  portions  of  the  canal  is  shown  in 
Fig.  413.  These  banks,  besides  forming  simple  canal-banks,  aid 
in  reclaiming  some  12,000  acres  from  the  lakes.  The  water  is  re- 
moved and  kept  from  these  reclaimed  areas  by  pumping.  In  addi- 
tion pumping  is  required,  when  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
water-level  in  the  canal  at  about  1  foot  7  inches  below  average  high- 
water  level — a  requirement  imposed  by  law.  The  ordinary  lift  in 
pumping  is  only  3^  feet,  whereas  the  maximum  is  9J  feet. 

There  are  at  each  end  a  set  of  locks.  At  the  North  Sea  end  the 
locks  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
harbor.  This  set  of  locks  is  shown  in  Fig.  414,  and  consists  of 
three  locks.  A  similar  system  was  described  in  case  of  the  Man- 
chester Canal.    The  central  or  main  lock  is  390  feet  long  and  60 
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feet  wide.  This  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates  at  each  end, 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  and  one  pair  in  the  centre.  The 
locks  on  each  side  are  smaller.  On  one  side,  for  the  passage  of 
barges,  is  a  lock  30  feet  long  and  34  feet  wide,  with  three  pairs  of 
gates,  and  on  the  other  is  a  lock  227  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide, 
with  five  pairs  of  gates. 

The  arrangement  and  details  are  clearly  shown  in  the  drawing. 

At  about  two  miles  eastward  of  Amsterdam  it  was  necessary  to 
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build  a  dam  across  Lake  Y,  at  a  narrow  of  4265  feet  in  wimihj  ^i* 
a  set  of  locks.  It  was  necessary  to  build  the  locks  befor^^^"*" 
pleting  the  dam.  For  this  purpose  a  large  circular  coffer-damr^ 
feet  in  diameter  was  constructed  with  a  double  row  of  piles,  with"* 
which  the  locks  were  built.  These  locks  have  three  large  or  ma? 
passages,  each  with  fife  pairs  of  gates,  and  one  smaller  passage  with 
three  pairs  of  gates,  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  at  the 
North  Sea  end. 

The  entire  masonry-work  was  founded  on  piles.  The  dam  across 
Lake  Y  consists  of  clay  and  sand,  placed  on  and  protected  at  the 
sides  by  large  masses  of  wickerwork  or  mattresses,  loaded  and 
covered  by  basalt.  A  cross-section  of  the  dam  is  shown  in  Fig. 
415. 

All  of  the  lock-gates  at  both  ends  of  the  canal  pointing  seawards 
are  of  malleable  iron;  those  pointing  inward  toward  the  canal  are 
of  wood. 
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These  locks  were  required  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  drainage 
of  the  land,  and  of  maintaining  the  water-lerel  in  the  canal  below 
the  sea-level,  the  sea-level  being  at  high  water  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  canal.  The  contract  price  for  constructing  thia 
canal  was  111,250,000. 

Of  this  class  of  canals  are  several  of  the  many  schemes  for  con- 
structing a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien — not  because  the 
entire  country  between  the  two  oceans  was  low-lying  ground,  as 
there  is  the  high  range  of  the  Cordilleras  Mountains  between  the 
two,  through  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  tunnel  having^ 
sufficient  clearance  in  height  and  width  to  pass  freely  the  largest 
vessels  with  their  high  masts,  but  to  avoid  the  use  of  locks,  which 
are  a  great  hindrance  to  navigation,  accompanied  as  they  are  with 
great  loss  of  time. 

It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  a  sea-level  canal  with  only 
storm  locks  and  gates  at  its  ends  have  been  shown  to  be  imprac* 
ticable  across  this  isthmus. 

The  Corinth  Canal. — This  canal,  very  recently  completed,  has  & 
length  of  21,441  feet,  top-water  surface  width  of  70.8  feet,  bottom 
width  68.9  feet,  and  depth  of  26^  feet.  It  saves  a  distance  of  185^ 
nautical  miles  for  vessels  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  bound  for  Con- 
stantinople, and  95  miles  for  those  from  Mediterranean  ports.  It 
obviates  the  necessity  of  making  the  long  and  dangerous  passage 
around  Cape  Matapan,  and  is  expected  to  facilitate  greatly  the  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  the  East. 

It  is  notable  as  the  canal  commenced  by  Nero,  abandoned  dur- 
ing eighteen  centuries,  and  finally  completed  in  the  last  year.  This 
canal  has  locks  only  at  its  ends.  It  has  one  rock  cut  1.2  miles  in 
length,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  250  feet.  The  amount  of  traffie 
is  estimated  at  4,500,000  tons  annually,  for  which  one  franc  is 
charged  from  the  Adriatic  and  one-half  franc  from  elsewhere,  and 
one  franc  for  each  passenger. 

It  was  constructed  by  a  private  company,  but  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Greek  Government  on  paying  5,000,000  francs  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease  for  99  years. 

The  Nord-Ostsee  ship-canal  is  also  of  this  class.  This  canal  is 
being  constructed  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Seas,  through 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  territory.  It  is  61  miles  long;  bottom 
width,  72  feet;  width  at  top-water  surface,  213  feet;  mean  depth,, 
30  feet.     It  was  commenced  in  1886,  and  is  now  completed. 

Its  object  is  to  avoid  the  long  and  tedious  as  well  as  perilous; 
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Toyage  around  the  Danish  peninsnla  and  throagh  the  Skagerrack. 
It  will  afford  a  passage  through  German  territory  to  the  North  Sea, 
and  will  be  consequently  of  great  importance  and  advantage  to  the 
German  Government  from  a  military  point  of  view.  There  will  be 
double  tidal  locks  at  each  end,  but  otherwise  the  canal  will  be  free 
from  locks.  There  will  be  six  passing-places  at  intervals  of  7i 
miles,  each  1476  feet  in  length  and  197  feet  in  width.  The  cost  was 
estimated  at  $39,000,000;  actual  cost,  $37,440,000.  The  allowed 
speed  is  5.3  miles  per  hour.  The  toll  will  be  18  cents  per  net  reg- 
istered ton,  loading  capacity.  Ships  bound  to  Bremen  will  save 
322  miles,  and  those  to  Ilamburg  424  miles. 

1122.  An  example  of  ship-canal  of  the  third  class  is  the  Suez 
Oanal.    In  Fig.  416  is  shown  the  location,  alignment,  and  profile 
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Fig.  416. 


along  the  Suez  Canal,  by  reference  to  which  the  following  descrip- 
tion will  be  better  understood.  The  length  of  this  canal  has  been 
stated  to  be  88  geographical  miles,  or  about  100  ordinary  miles. 
The  following  data  have  been  obtained  principally  from  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  and  Va7i  XosfraniVs  Magazine,  which  a^ee 
substantially.  The  canal  connects  Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea. 

This  canal  belongs  to  the  tiiird  class;  it  has  neither  locks,  gates, 
nor  reservoirs,  and  no  pumping  of  any  kind  is  required;  strictly 
speaking  it  is  simply  an  artificial  strait,  affording  a  short  passage 
for  vessels  between  two  seas,  which  are  practically  on  the  same 
level,  both  furnishing  the  water  for  the  canal,  and  the  rise  of  tide 
is  small.  It  reduces  the  distance,  by  water  transportation,  between 
Europe  and  India  from  11,379  miles  to  7628  miles,  and  causing  a 
^ving  of  30  days  on  the  voyage. 
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In  the  general  lay  of  the  country  between  Port  Said  and  Snez, 
no  mountains  or  even  high  hills  inter yened.  The  route  selected 
took  advantage  of  certain  valleys  or  depressions,  called  lakes,  but 
really  low-lying  tracts  of  country,  at  some  places  below  the  level  of 
the  seas;  these  were  covered  with  deep  deposits  of  salt.  Work  was 
commenced  in  1860,  and  the  canal  was  opened  to  traffic  in  1869,. 

The  ground  being  low,  some  portions  required  no  excavation  or 
works  of  any  kind ;  the  natural  depth  was  equal  to  that  required 
for  the  canal,  the  main  excavation  being  only  where  the  sandy 
dunes  attain  an  elevation  of  50  or  60  feet,  near  El  Guisr. 

The  material  excavated  was  mainly  alluvial  and  easily  removed ; 
the  only  rock  was  near  El  Guisr,  which  was  a  soft  gypsum,  remov- 
able to  a  considerable  extent  by  dredging.  The  excavation  through 
the  low-level  portions,  lakes,  and  sand-hills  was  done  principally  by 
dredging,  though  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  done  by  hand- 
labor,  under  a  forced-labor  system,  the  number  of  men  employed 
at  times  being  from  25,000  to  30,000.  As  many  as  40  dredges,  each 
costing  some  ^200,000,  have  been  worked;  these  delivered  the  sand 
to  barges  to  be  carried  out  to  sea  and  discharged,  or  piled  it  up 
on  the  banks  often  to  a  height  of  50  feet.  The  hand  labor  was  per- 
formed by  men  carrying  on  their  heads  baskets  filled  with  sand, 
and  also  1000  or  more  donkeys  at  one  place  walking  along  in  long 
lines,  carrying  on  their  sides  mat-baskets  filled  with  sand,  these 
being  emptied  in  banks  along  the  sides  of  the  excavation. 

The  cross-sections  of  the  canal  are  similar  in  every  respect  to 
those  shown  in  Fig.  412,  for  those  portions  excavated  through  the 
sand,  and  as  in  Fig.  413,  for  those  across  the  lakes.  The  dimen- 
sions for  the  Suez  Canal  were  varied  as  follows : 

(1)  Width  at  water  surface,  196  feet;  at  bottom,  72  feet;  depth,. 
26  feet.  The  slopes  are  2  to  1,  with  one  or  more  horizontal  benches 
or  berms  10  feet  wide,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  excavation. 

(2)  Width  at  water  surface,  327  feet;  at  bottom,  72  feet;  depth, 
26  feet.  The  lower  part  of  the  excavation  had  slopes  2  to  1,  but 
the  slopes  above  and  below  the  water  are  5  to  1,  with  a  horizontal 
bench  between  the  steep  and  flat  slopes  of  58  feet  in  width.  This 
arrangement  of  section  is  such  that  the  slope  both  above  and  below 
the  water  surface  can  be  faced  with  stone  and  made  permanent  and 
secure  against  wash  from  waves,  while  at  the  same  time  by  diminish- 
ing the  width  of  the  berm  the  navigable  portion  of  the  canal  can  be 
increased  without  disturbing  the  flat-paved  slopes  beyond  the  berm. 

In  those  portions  of  the  canal  having  only  uniform  side  slopes 
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of  2  to  1  from  bottom  to  top,  which  was  adopted  to  save  excara- 
tion,  no  paving  can  be  need  nntil  the  greatest  reqnired  width  is 
ascertained,  and  the  widening  executed,  as  all  the  paved  portion 
would  have  to  be  cut  away. 

There  were  many  predictions  to  the  effect  that  the  canal  would 
be  a  failure  from  silting  up,  and  filling  up  with  sand  drift  from  the 
surrounding  sand  desert;  that  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  be  filled  up 
with  salt;  that  the  canal  would  become  a  stagnant  ditch;  that  ship- 
ping would  not  risk  the  dangers  of  the  Port  Said  approach,  nor  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea;  that  the  Medi- 
terranean entrance  could  not  be  kept  open,  etc.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  each  and  eveiy  one  of  these  dire  forebodings  have  failed 
to  be  realized. 

There  is  ample  current  caused  by  the  tides,  and  the  evaporation 
from  the  surface  causing  a  tendency  to  flow  from  one  or  both  seas; 
the  salt  in  the  lakes  has  been  gradually  dissolved;  shipping  has 
increased  greatly  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  their  tonnage. 

The  largest  daily  evaporation  is  estimated  at  250,000»000  cubic 
feet  of  water.  This  can  be  readily  supplied  from  either  sea,  but 
particularly  from  the  Red  Sea  (which  is  nearer  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
covering  100,000  acres),  which  has  a  tidal  range  of  6  feet  in  spring- 
tides, and  2  feet  at  neap  tides,  while  the  tidal  range  is  much  less  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  But  it  has  been  found  that  from  May  to 
October  the  winds  cause  a  rise  of  level  at  Port  Said  and  a  fall  at 
Suez,  the  difference  of  level  being  as  much  as  15.5  inches,  which 
leads  to  a  current  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea;  although 
interrupted  by  the  tides,  a  large  volume  of  water  flows  from  north 
to  south.  In  winter  the  winds  cause  a  higher  level  of  12  inches  in 
the  Red  Sea  than  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  results  in  a  flow 
from  south  to  north.  About  400,000,000  tons  of  water  thus  pass 
yearly  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  which,  coupled  with  the  tides, 
tend  to  supply  the  loss  from  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
lakes,  and  dissolve  the  basis  of  salt  (about  32.8  feet  in  depth),  which 
is  gradually  taking  place.  These  local  currents  vary  from  0.5  foot 
to  1.3  feet  per  second  between  Port  Said  and  Lake  Timsah,  and  in 
the  broader  portion  between  Suez  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  it  is  from 
2  feet  to  3.6  feet  per  second. 

In  the  year  1876  only  52,700  cubic  metres  of  material  was  re- 
moved from  the  canal,  and  it  was  navigated  with  facility  by  steamers 
400  feet  long  and  drawing  as  much  as  27  feet  of  water,  and  with  the 
increase  of  vegetation  along  the  banks  of  the  canal  the  quantity  of 
diifting  sand  collecting  in  the  canal  will  be  greatly  diminished. 
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With  respect  to  the  gross  tonnage:  In  1870  486  vessels  passed 
through  the  canal;  grd&s  tonnage  654,915,  receipts  11,031,865.  In 
1874  1,264  vessels  2,423,672  tonnage,  $4,971,875  receipts;  that  is, 
the  tonnage  was  quadrupled  in  five  years.  In  1880  the  gross  ton- 
nage was  3,446,431  tons,  showing  a  regular  increase  up  to  that  date. 
In  1885  M.  de  Lesseps'  report  shows  a  traffic  of  3624  vessels  of 
6,335,753  tons,  exceeding  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  340  ships 
and  464,253  tons.  The  passengers  numbered  205,951  for  1885, 
against  151,916  in  1884.  The  average  time  of  transit  was  43  hours. 
Owing  to  a  temporary  obstruction  caused  by  a  dredger  being  run 
down,  123  ships  assembled,  all  of  which  were  passed  through  in 
three  days. 

The  estimated  total  excavation  was  78,000,000  cubic  metres.  In 
addition  to  the  necessary  excavation  for  the  ship-canal,  and  acces- 
sory canals  for  fresh-water  supply,  etc.,  terminal  harbors  had  to  be 
constructed.  At  Port  Said  a  harbor  has  been  constructed  by  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea  two  piers  or  breakwaters,  built  of  concrete 
blocks;  the  western  one  extends  from  the  shore  2400  yards  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  north,  then  with  a  slight  angle  to  the  east 
330  yards  farther.  The  eastern  one  extends  2070  yards  nearly  north ; 
at  this  point  it  is  760  yards  from  the  western  pier,  which  gives  the 
width  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It  contains  about  500  acres 
of  enclosed  area.  The  average  depth  of  water  over  this  area  is  only 
about  13  to  14  feet,  but  the  depth  of  channelway  leading  into  the 
canal  is  from  25  to  28  feet.  The  piers  are  1530  yards  apart  at 
their  shore  ends,  and  converge  to  760  yards,  as  above  stated. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  traffic  up  to  the  year  1885,  a 
commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  best  method  of  en- 
larging or  otherwise  improving  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  so  as  to 
meet  fully  the  exigencies  of  a  traffic  exceeding  10,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  The  commission  considered  three  methods  of  increasing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  canal,  namely:  (1)  Widening  the  ex- 
isting canal;  (2)  Construction  of  a  second  canal ;  (3)  Doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  canal  by  a  combination  of  the  first  two  methods. 

With  the  large  vessels  of  50  feet  or  more  in  width,  which  propel 
themselves  through  the  canal,  a  bottom  width  of  230  feet  has  been 
proposed  for  the  81  miles  from  Port  Said  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  the  tidal  currents  do  not  exceed  1  knot  an 
hour,  and  263  feet  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  Suez,  where  the 
currents  often  exceed  2  knots  an  hour,  in  order  that  the  vessels  may 
pass  each  other  freely.    The  cost  of  this  widening  was  estimated  at 
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t41,200,000>  assuming  the  depth  of  the  canal  to  remain  at  26i  feet 
below  low-water  of  ordinary  spring-tides,  bttt  an  additional  cost  of 
$4,876,000  if  the  depth  was  increased  to  29^  feet,  unless  a  redncdou 
in  width  of  18  feet  was  made,  or  a  total  of  $46,076,000. 

The  construction  of  a  second  canal,  similar  to  the  old  canal,  7*^ 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  widened  to  131  feet  through  the  small 
Bitter  Lakes,  would  cost  from  $44,500,000  to  $48,500,000. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  greater  danger  of  collisions  where 
the  velocity  was  greater,  a  third  plan  was  suggested  enlargiug  the 
canal  in  the  northern  portion,  and  the  construction  of  a  secoud 
canal  from  the  Bitter  Lakes  to  Suez. 

The  commission  decided  upon  an  enlargement  of  the  canal  from 
sea  to  sea,  as  it  would  enable  the  speed  of  passing  vessels  to  be  in- 
creased from  bi  to  8  knots  an  hour,  which  could  never  be  accom- 
plished with  two  separate  canals :  and  further,  there  would  be  only 
two  banks  to  maintain  instead  of  four.  This  increase  of  speed 
would  greatly  facilitate  the  steering,  and  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  vessels  stranding  on  the  banks  in  a  wide  canal.  The 
danger  of  collisions  could  be  reduced  to  minimum  by  reducing  the 
speed  while  passing.  The  widening  would  ease  the  curves  existing 
in  the  old  canal,  which  is  an  important  consideration  with  the  long 
ships  of  the  present  day.  And  finally,  during  the  construction  of 
widening,  each  additional  enlargement  could  be  at  once  utilized  as 
passing-places,  which  would  immediately  increase  the  carrying 
capacity.  The  completion  of  such  extensive  excavations  as  would 
be  required  takes  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

It  was  also  decided  to  increase  the  depth  to  28  feet,  and  decrease 
the  bottom  widths  to  213  and  246  feet,  measured  at  a  depth  of  26\ 
feet  below  water  surface.  The  widths  were  to  bo  increased  ou 
curves  as  follows:  In  the  northern  portion  the  width  in  curve* 
exceeding  8200  feet  in  radius  was  to  be  246  feet,  and  202  fet^t 
on  sharper  curves;  while  in  the  southern  portion  the  widths 
at  the  curves  were  to  be  262  feet,  all  curves  exceeding  8200  feet 
in  this  portion  of  the  canal.  All  slopes  were  to  have  a  berm  about 
6^  feet  below  water  surface,  and  the  slopes  from  that  depth  up  to 
a  line  3^  feot  above  the  water  surface  was  to  be  paved  or  pitched,  in 
order  to  protect  the  slopes  from  the  wash  of  waves  caused  by  passing 
steamers. 

With  the  increase  of  speed  admissible  in  the  enlarged  canal  the 
normal  period  of  transit,  including  stoppages,  should  not  exceed  12 
hours,  as  against  about  40  in  the  single-width  canal. 
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The  total  cost  of  all  the  works  above  described,  and  in  addition 
a  breakwater  at  Suez  and  two  large  basins  and  a  dry-dock  at  the  sam^ 
place,  is  stated  to  have  been  $100,000,000. 

This  interesting  and  in  many  respects  difficult  work,  constructed 
in  the  face  of  many  discouragements  and  predictions  of  ultimate 
failure  and  financial  disaster,  is  woiiihy  of  a  careful  study,  not  only 
as  concerns  the  construction  of  this  work  itself,  but  for  the  im- 
portant bearing  upon  other  similar  works  of  the  many  questions 
settled.  More  space  cannot  be  given  in  this  volume  to  this  sub- 
ject. 

INTEROCEANIC  CANALS  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  PACIFIC 

OCEANS. 

1123.  Ever  since  Nuflez  of  Balboa,  in  1514,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  thereby  discovered  that  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  were  only  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  determined 
efforts  have  been  made  either  to  find  a  natural  strait  connecting  the 
two  oceans,  or  some  short  line  along  which  a  canal  could  be  con- 
structed at  a  reasonable  cost,  cr,  finally,  almost  regardless  of  the 
cost  to  construct  a  waterway  between  the  two  oceans;  and  in  con- 
templation of  this  latter  purpose  numerous  examinations  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  best  and  most  practicable  route  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  Central  America  connecting  North 
America  with  South  America. 

So  long  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  carried  on  in  sailing- 
vessels,  propelled  by  wind-power  alone,  the  first  and  most  important 
questions,  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  the  site  of  the  canal,, 
were  the  character  and  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  or  the 
extent  of  calms  as  to  time  or  duration.  So  much  so,  that  that  em- 
inent officer  Capt.  M.  F.  Maury  said  in  a  letter  written  to  Capt.  Pim,. 
and  dated  July,  1866,  "  If  Nature  by  one  of  her  convulsions  should 
rend  the  continent  of  America  in  twain,  and  make  a  channel  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  or  Darien  as  deep  and  as  wide  and  as  free  as 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  it  would  never  become  a  commercial  thorough- 
fare for  sailing-vessels,  saving  tlue  outward-bound  and  those  that 
could  reach  it  with  leading  winds.  Steamers  would,  and  coasters 
might,  use  it;  but  homeward-bound  vessels  in  the  China,  India,  or 
Australian  trade,  rarely.'^ 

These  considerations,  now  that  steamers  are  so  much  employed 
in  the  carrying-trade,  and  sailing-vessels  can  enter  and  leave  any 
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port  by  the  aid  of  ^powerful  steam-tugs^  are  no  longer  worthy  of 
more  than  incidental  discussion,  and  the  question  of  practicable 
construction  turns  almost  entirely  upon  the  cost,  and  the  probable 
revenue  to  be  derived. 

Of  the  many  routes  examined  with  the  view  of  constructing  a 
canal  or  railway,  only  a  few  of  those  which  have  been  viewed  in  the 
more  favorable  light  will  be  mentioned. 

(1)  The  Teh uan tepee  route  has  its  Pacific  terminus  in  the  gulf 
of  that  name,  and  its  Atlantic  terminus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzo* 
coalcos  River.  A  grant  with  munificent  franchises  was  obtained  from 
Mexico.  This  route  failed  to  meet  with  great  favor  on  account  of 
the  diflBculties  and  expenditure  required  to  build  a  safe  harbor  for 
its  terminus  on  the  Pacific,  and  deepening  the  water  on  the  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  Climate,  interior  resources,  and 
the  distance  were  all  in  its  favor,  but  it  lacked  harbors. 

(2)  The  several  Nicaraguan  routes,  though  having  a  longer  dis- 
tance from  ocean  to  ocean,  have  always  been  looked  upon  with  more 
or  less  favor,  and  have  been  no  mean  competitors  of  the  Panama 
route,  with  now  vastly  more  chances  in  favor  of  its  being  con- 
structed than  the  latter. 

In  opposition  to  the  Panama  Railway,  a  land  route  was  established 
across  Nicaragua;  passengers  were  carried  partly  on  mules,  stage- 
coaches, river  and  lake  steamboats;  and  even  with  these  disadvan- 
tages, discomforts,  and  necessary  delays,  the  passenger  traffic  was 
divided  with  Panama.  This  company  was  finally  bought  off  by  the 
Panama  Company. 

Next  a  railway  across  this  route  was  projected.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance came  of  this. 

Again  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  has  come  prominently  to 
the  front.  Careful  surveys  and  examinations  have  been  made,  and 
in  addition  a  considerable  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  in  con- 
struction; this  money  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  favorable  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government. 

1124.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  Nicaraguan  route  are: 

(1)  Sailing-vessels  can  better  make  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific. 

(2)  The  rainy  season  is  not  so  long. 

(3)  The  route  is  more  exempt  from  dampness  and  disease. 

(4)  Its  climate  and  soil  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  like;  while  in  the  forests 
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-can  be  obtained  ornamental  and  dye  woods  of  rare  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence, and  drugs  and  spices  can  be  gathered. 

(5)  The  country  will  be  rapidly  and  easily  developed,  and  there 
will  be  opened  up  a  large  local  interior  trade. 

(6)  The  harbor  accommodations  will  be  superior,  and  more  safe. 

'^To  conclude,  you  see  the  sum  of  all  these  disadvantages  (con- 
trasted with  the  advantages  above  mentioned)  of  the  Panama  route 
expressed  by  the  road  itself.  It  has  been  opened  about  12  years 
<1854-1866),  but  sailing-vessels  go  and  come  by  the  old  routes. 
Few  are  the  cargoes  of  merchandise  to  or  from  the  East  that  have 
found  their  way  across  that  road,  and  though  its  earnings  are 
enormous,  it  has  as  a  commercial  highway  disappointed  the  world. 
It  has  not  altered  a  single  old  route  of  commerce,  but  it  makes 
enormous  dividends,  for  all  that.*'  (See  Capt.  Maury's  letter  to 
Capt.  Pim.) 

1126.  ITie  Panama  Route. — The  demands  for  some  means  of 
rapid  and  ample  transportation  between  the  two  oceans  led  to  the 
construction  of  a  railway  across  the  isthmus,  and  for  economic 
reasons  the  line  across  the  State  of  Panama  from  Aspinwall  or 
Colon  on  the  Atlantic  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific  was  selected.  The 
road  was  opened  in  1854  and  has  been  in  full  operation  ever  since. 
It  has  been  exceedingly  remunerative  to  its  owners.  Its  inefficiency 
-or  inadequacy  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  recent  attempt  to  construct  a  canal  close  to 
and  approximately  parallel  to  the  railway.  This  route  was  selected 
in  the  face  of  the  many  and  well-known  disadvantages  of  the  route, 
looked  at  from  almost  every  point  of  view. 

The  disastrous  failure  to  complete  the  canal  is  replete  with  use- 
ful lessons  to  engineers.  The  enterprise  has  been  abandoned,  and 
but  little  evidence  remains  of  the  work  done  and  the  enormous 
£um8  of  money  spent,  except  the  wrecked  reputation  of  many  men, 
some  of  whom  at  least  merited  a  better  fate. 

1126.  The  Darien  Routes, — Of  these  routes  the  only  one  that 
will  be  mentioned  here  is  what  is  known  as  the  San  Bias  route, 
for  which  the  following  advantages  are  claimed:  (1)  Except  near 
the  mountains,  the  entire  line  is  nearly  level.  (2)  The  distance 
calling  for  the  actual  construction  of  an  artificial  channel  or  canal 
is  only  30  miles. 

The  following  data  are  given :  The  tides  in  the  Pacific  rise  from 
12.65  to  22  feet;  on  the  Atlantic  the  tides  are  insignificant — only 
from  1  to  li  feet.    Summit  of  the  Cordilleras  is  1500  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  saving  in  distance  from  New  Yort 
to  various  ports  over  the  Cape  Horn  route  will  be  from  8000  to 
14,000  miles. 

The  plan  proposed  was  a  canal  mahitained  at  the  level  of  high 
tide  in  the  Pacific.  The  canal  is  to  be  fed  entirely  from  the  Pacific 
A  canal  of  the  usual  width  and  section,  with  a  depth  of  25  feet  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  distance,  and  a  tunnel  of  7  miles  iu 
length,  100  feet  wide,  and  115  feet  high  through  the  Cordilleras. 
The  excavation  will  be  mainly  through  rock,  covered  a  few  feet  ia 
depth  with  loam.  A  tidal  lock  having  a  wall  elevation  of  45^  feet 
on  the  Pacific,  a  lift  lock  being  required  on  the  Atlantic  side  to 
raise  vessels  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  canaL 

1127.  The  only  two  routes,  however,  that  have  at  all  met  with 
popular  favor  are  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua.  The  Panama  route 
has  been  the  favorite  with  the  French  and  the  Nicaraguan  one  with 
the  Americans.  It  is  not  the  desire  or  purpose  of  the  writer  to 
disparage  the  one  or  advocate  the  other.  But  he  will  try  to  gi?e 
the  facts  as  they  have  been  presented  and  occurred.  The  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  the  Panama  route  is  such  that  at  present  at 
least  there  is  but  little  encouragement  for  even  its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates. And  the  results  obtained  correspond  so  fully  with  the 
predictions  made,  that  a  common  i^ipression  prevails  that  this  route 
is  impracticable.     The  facts  are  as  follows: 

1128.  The  Panama  CanaL — M.  de  Lesseps,  the  builder  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  by  the  ability,  energy,  and  skill  displayed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  purely  sea-level  canal,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  violent  opposition,  discouragements,  and  dire  predictions  of 
failure,  immortalized  his  name,  and  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned 
the  breath  of  scandal  and  slander  has  been  repressed  in  connection 
with  the  facts  developed. 

He,  no  doubt,  overestimating  his  own  ability,  underestimating 
the  difficulties,  confiding  in  friends  who  ultimately  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  who  doubtless  misrepresented  the  facts  and  conditions, 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  a  sea-level  canal  similar  in  every 
respect  to  the  Suez  Canal,  and  convinced  himself,  as  he  said,  "that 
unless  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  can  be  united  by  simply  piercing  the 
Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea  without  Ipcks,  as  at  the  Suez  Canal,  the 
proposed  scheme  cannot  possibly  succeed  as  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, because  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  canal  with  locks  to  pass  the 
traffic  that  will  frequent  it,  and  also  of  the  uncertainty  of  sufficient 
water  to  supply  the  lockage  and  the  evaporation."     He  easily  con- 
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Tinced  the  French  people,  whose  confidence  he  possessed  to  a  degree 
Toachsafed  to  few,  before  or  since. 

It  has  been  openly  proclaimed  that  this  gigantic  work  was  under- 
taken without  sufficient  and  proper  surreys  and  examinations,  in 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  existing  and  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  under  the  belief  that  a  sea-level  canal  was  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  reasonable.  The 
facts,  howcTer,  were  soon  discovered  to  be  so  far  different  from 
those  stated,  that  the  original  plan  had  to  be  radically  changed. 
Instead  of  a  flat  sandy  country,  as  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  Seas,  in  which  the  vise  of  tides  were  insignificant  and  almost 
-equal,  with  no  torrential  streams  which  would  deluge  the  country 
and  destroy  in  one  night,  works  costing  millions,  it  .was  realized 
that  there  was  a  rugged,  mountainous  country  to  build  over;  moun- 
tain streams,  especially  the  Chagres  River,  whose  sudden  and  high 
:flood8  rendered  the  construction  of  the  canal  impracticable  until  this 
stream  could  be  absolutely  controlled  during  periods  of  floods — a 
work  of  gigantic  proportions  in  itself;  and  that  the  difference  in  rise 
of  tide  in  the  two  oceans  varied  from  12  to  20  feet  or  more,  necessi- 
tating beyond  question  both  tidal  and  lift  locks;  and  further,  the 
objection  raised  to  the  employment  of  locks,  namely,  want  of  water- 
supply  at  the  summit,  was  shown  to  be  of  no  value,  as  ample  water 
could  be  stored  to  supply  all  the  demands  of  the  canal.  An  im- 
mense mountain  barrier  had  to  be  pierced  with  a  tunnel,  having 
great  width  and  clear  height.  The  projectors  were  either  ignorant 
of  these  things  or  ignored  them.  The  following  is  a  partial  record 
of  what  followed. 

The  rovite  selected  was  the  narrowest  width  between  the  two 
oceans — a  distance  of  about  46  to  50  miles.  A  cross-section  of  the 
canal  similar  to  those  already  given,  having  a  bottom  width  of  72 
feet,  top-water  surface  of  131  feet,  with  two  berms  6  5  feet  each  a 
little  below  the  water  surface,  and  the  usual  depth  of  water  from 
26  to  30  feet.  These  small  dimensions  were  taken  in  order  to  save 
excavation. 

For  the  purposes  of  traffic  these  dimensions  were  evidently  too 
small.  At  the  water  surface  197  was  the  least  that  should  have 
been  considered,  and  even  with  this  width,  as  at  Suez,  the  canal 
would  have  to  be  enlarged  at  no  distant  day. 

In  addition,  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  excavated,  when 
not  rock,  was  of  the  most  treacherous  and  uncertain  kind.  The 
trenches  were  liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  soft,  flowing  material  as 
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fast  as  they  could  be  excavated.  It  was  impracticable  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  material  that  would  have  to  be 
handled^  or  to  maintain  any  definite  widths  and  depths. 

The  climate  is  considered  one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  un- 
healthy in  the  world. 

Enormous  sums  of  money,  however,  were  expended  in  purchas- 
ing  the  necessary  plant,  numbers  of  large  and  expensive  dredges 
were  purchased.  Actual  work  commenced  in  1883,  and  according 
to  the  estimates  the  work  was  to  have  been  completed  in  five  yearv 
namely,  in  the  year  1888. 

In  the  year  1884  reports  showed  1104,000,000  cash  expended,, 
liabilities  $153,000,000.  May  1st,  1885,  less  than  one  tenth  of  the 
excavation  was  done, — 12,376,500  cubic  yards  out  of  a  total  now 
estimated  at  from  125,000,000  to  150,000,000;  original  estimate 
from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  cubic  yards.  No  suitable  founda- 
tion for  the  Chagres  River  dam  had  been  found  at  a  depth  of  60 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  completed  canal 
was  at  this  time  $600,000,000,  original  estimate  about  $120,000,000. 

In  the  year  1887  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  excavation  done; 
cost  to  date  $180,000,000.  The  work  done  was  mainly  on  the  less 
expensive  portions  of  the  work,  and  the  great  Culebra  cut  hardly 
commenced.  Supposed  final  cost  $800,000,000.  The  damming  or 
diversion  of  the  Chagres  River  was  not  commenced,  nor  even  a  plan 
decided  upon. 

In  the  year  1888  the  determination  was  reached  to  abandon 
the  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal,  and  to  pass  through  the  sec- 
tion of  greatest  excavation  by  a  temporary  high-level  canal,  with  & 
series  of  huge  iron  locks  at  either  end.  The  level  of  the  canal  was 
from  125  to  150  feet  above  the  sea-level.  This  was  recommended 
as  only  a  temporary  expedient  to  reduce  the  immediate  cost  of  con- 
struction and  the  time  required  for  completion.  Ultimately  this 
high-level  canal  was  to  have  been  lowered,  so  that  the  canal  would 
in  time  become  a  sea-level  canal,  as  originally  intended.  There  is 
some  doubt  and  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work 
executed  on  this  plan,  which  is,  however,  a  matter  of  but  little 
moment  to  any  but  those  who  had  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  as  the  entire  enterprise  shortly  collapsed.  The  works 
have  been  abandoned,  and  recent  reports  state  that  there  is  but 
little  evidence  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  work'done,  except 
A  few  large  dredges  and  other  machinery  partly  submerged  in  the 
old  excavations. 
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1129.  In  1889  a  pamphlet  was  published  by  a  French  engineer, 
O.  Sautereau,  a  colaborer  with  M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  freely  consulted  with  by  him  in  regard  to 
the  Panama  Canal.  M.  Sautereau  seems,  however,  to  haye  favored 
the  !Nicaraguan  route,  and  to  have  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms 
the  proposed  construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama.  What 
has  been  said  above  is  more  than  confirmed  in  this  pamphlet,  and  in 
fact  no  severer  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  Panama  route  by  any 
American  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  pamphlet,  written 
by  a  French  engineer. 

He,  however,  advocated  for  both  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
or  Nicaraguan  route  the  formation  of  a  great  interior  lake  (see  Fig. 
416^),  forming  a  long  level  reach  entered  from  either  ocean  by 
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PROriLC  ALONG  CANAL; 

Fig.  416^ 

means  of  a  single  lock,  at  most  two  locks,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
having  a  lift  of  100  feet  or  more,  called  by  him  "  Les  !6cluses  a 
grande  Denivellation,'^  between  which  was  to  be  "  le  canal  trans- 
form6e  en  lac  int^rieur.^' 

Some  of  the  novel  features  in  this  proposed  plan  are  interesting 
and  instructive,  especially  as  only  at  a  very  recent  date  M.  Bartissol 
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has  proposed  to  revive  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
adopting  at  least  a  part  of  M.  Sautereau'sidea.  What  follows  is 
taken  from  M.  Sautereau's  pamphlet,  entitled  "Le  Canal  de  Panama 
transform^  en  lac  interieur/' 

The  modified  plan  of  M.  de  Lesseps  consisted  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  five  locks  on  each  side  of  the  mountain,  with  level  reaches 
between  each  two  locks.  According  to  the  report  mentioned,  the 
expenditure  had  amounted  in  1889  to  $266,000,000,  and  to  complete 
the  canal  as  proposed  $114,000,000  more  was  estimated  as  required, 
and  to  carry  out  the  ultimate  purpose  of  lowering  the  level  of  the 
canal  to  that  of  the  sea  $190,000,000  more,  and  in  the  end  they 
would  find  themselves  in  this  position:  *'with  a  mass  of  water  re- 
tained by  a  dam  without  stability  [cansistance],  the  dam  of  the 
Chagres  at  Gamboa,  and  which,  suspended  above  a  narrow  canal 
in  which  would  be  passing  or  assembled  [engages]  a  number  of  ves- 
sels, would  become  a  perpetual  danger  to  navigation^'  (transited 
from  the  French  by  the  writer). 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  proposed  project  does  not  constitute  an 
acceptable  solution,  and  that  its  execution  will  never  respond  to  the 
immutable  principles  laid  down  by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  It  is 
not  doubtful  that,  in  order  to  triumph  at  Panama,  as  at  Suez,  over 
all  obstacles,  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the  traditions  of  the  school 
and  the  antiquated  projects  of  the  eleves  of  the  school  of  Talabot 
and  d'Enfantin,  and  proceed  to  take  examples  from  nature. 

*'The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  that  is  to  say,  a  direct  opening  from  sea 
to  sea,  has  served  as  an  example  for  the  execution  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  communication  established  by  nature  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  with  an  intermediary  basin,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
which  unites  the  ^gean  with  the  Black  Sea,  ought  to  be  the 
type  in  order  to  establish  the  interoceanic  canal  (at  Panama  w 
Nicaragua). 

"  To  dam  the  Chagres  at  Buhio-Soldado  with  a  single  lock  hav- 
ing a  high  lift,  which  will  inundate  the  superior  valley,  and  raise  the 
water-level  sufficiently  in  order  to  admit  the  flood -water  of  the 
Chagres  in  the  canal;  to  dam  the  Eio  Grande  on  the  side  of  Panama 
by  a  second  lock  of  the  same  type,  and  cut  the  cnlebra  with  a  trench 
197  feet  wide  at  water  surface  in  the  interior  lake^ — such  is  the 
solution  that  alone  can  give  to  the  interoceanic  canal  conditions  of 
navigability  comparable  to  those  thrt  are  given  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
Each  lock  to  have  two  chambers,  one  for  ascending  and  the  other 
for  descending  vessels.    The  masonry  to  be  in  a  full  compact  mass, 
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containing  450^000  cubic  metres^  that  would  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  trembling  of  the  earthy  so  frequent  in  that  country.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  assure  the  passage  of  40  ships  a  day^  whereas 
the  proposed  plan  would  only  admit  of  the  passage  of  10  ships  in 
the  same  time. 

''These  works^  one  on  each  side  of  the  mountain,  can  be  built  in 
one  or  at  most  two  years,  at  a  cost,  for  both  together,  of  not  over 
^32,000,000.^' 

This  construction  then  provides  a  sea-level  canal  from  each  ocean 
to  the  locks,  in  which  vessels  easily  reach  these  locks ;  they  are  then 
lifted  by  one  lift  to  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  interior  lake.  The 
estimated  total  cost  on  this  basis  was  about  $80,000,000. 

"  The  Culebra  attacked  by  the  Chagres  by  means  of  galleries 
tunnelled  through  it  at  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  lake  or  basin  on  the  Atlantic  slope  will  be 
forced  to  flow  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  carrying  with  it  all  mate- 
rial easily  excavated,  as  well  as  those  constantly  thrown  into  it  by 
blasting,  and  disposing  these  materials  on  the  low  plane  bordering 
the  ocean — by  this  means  the  Culebra  would  be  levelled  in  a  year 

"  The  high  locks  and  dams  are  placed  where  the  limestone  and 
hard  sandstone  first  crop  out,  the  valley  of  the  Chagres  being  very 
narrow  at  these  places;  and  the  effect  will  be,  with  locks  having  a 
rise  of  about  100  feet,  and  with  a  diversion  dam  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  Chagres  to  this  same  level,  that  the  valley  will  be  inundated 
up  to  the  approaches  of  the  Culebra,  and  there  will  be  created  a  lake 
which  will  be  extended  from  9^  to  12^^  miles  in  the  valley  of  the 
high  Chagres,  forming  a  liquid  surface  of  several  miriaraetres  square, 
covering  virgin  land  and  without  inhabitants.  A  similar  effect  will 
be  produced  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  distance  through  the  solid 
Culebra  from  water  to  water  will  be  reduced  to  about  5  miles. 

"  Thus  ample  water-supply  will  be  secured  to  supply  the  locks 
and  replace  loss  by  evaporation,  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable, by  the  other  plan  without  the  use  of  steam-pumps. 

"  The  excavated  material  can  readily  be  removed  by  transports. 
The  Chagres  River,  the  most  formidable  obstacle^  to  the  execution 
of  the  works,  forever  subdued  and  enslaved,  will  become  the  prin- 
cipal assistant  (adjuvant)  of  the  canal,  instead  of  a  constant  menace 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  it.  The  excess  of  water  in 
time  of  floods  will  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
allowed  to  escape  by  diversion  channels  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

"  In  the  locks,  each  chamber  will  be  about  650  feet  in  length  ^ 
between  the  crates,  in  width  66  feet,  andjj>  depth  about  138  feet." 
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The  details  of  constmetion  of  the  locks,  gates,  etc.,  are  set  forth 
fully  in  the  pamphlet.  The  aboTe  is  translated  by  the  writer  front 
the  French. 

Such  is  the  latest  scheme  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  Whether  work  will  ever  be  resumed  on  this  route  is  at 
present  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  suggestions  and  plans^ 
of  M.  Bartissol: 

1130.  M.  Bartissol's  method  for  completing  the  Panama  Canal 
is  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of  M.  Sautereau,  described  ia 
paragraph  1129.  He,  however,  proposes  the  construction  of  two 
locks  on  each  side  of  the  Culebra  cut,  with  a  total  lift  of  75 
feet,  instead  of  the  one  lock  with  a  lift  of  135  feet.  He  therefore 
forms  an  interior  lake  of  much  lower  surface  leveL  He  also  pro- 
poses to  use  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  river  to  remove  the  material 
to  be  excavated  in  the  Culebra,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  manuer. 
He  proposes  to  control  the  waters  of  the  upper  Chagres  by  dams 
and  reservoirs,  and  lead  the  water  in  an  open  channel  to  the  line 
of  the  canal.  He  then  proposes  to  build  a  conduit  13  feet  in  diam- 
eter, starting  just  inside  of  the  side  slope  of  the  complete  canal, 
towards  the  Pacific.  The  length  of  this  conduit  to  be  about  6J 
miles,  lined  throughout  with  masonry  or  metal,  and  having  a  uni- 
form slope  of  1  in  1000.  At  intervals  along  the  canal  shafts  are  to 
be  excavated,  opening  into  the  conduit,  for  the  purposes  of  throw- 
ing the  excavated  material  into  the  conduit;  there  it  is  to  be  taken 
by  the  water  flowing  through  the  conduit  at  a  velocity  of  10  feet 
per  second,  and  deposited  where  desired. 

The  conduit  is  to  be  filled  to  the  height  of  10  feet  with  the  water. 
The  duty  of  the  conduit  is  estimated  at  30  cubic  metres  per  second 
(I  cubic  metre  =  1.31  cu.  yds.),  or  about  1,000,000  cubic  metres  in 
a  day  of  10  hours.,  with  100  shafts  and  400  cubic  metres  of  debris 
thrown  in  each.  The  day's  work  would  represent  a  cube  of  40,000 
cubic  metres  of  d6bris,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  flow.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  Ouillemain  and  Durand-Glaye : 

A  velocity  of  0.5    feet  per  second  will  carry  the  heavier  clay; 
"  "     0.65    "        **  "      "  fine  sand; 

"  "     2.28    "        «  «      «  small  gravel; 

«  "     5.86    "        «  «      "  flat  stones; 

''  "     5.31    "        *<  «     stones  4  inches  in  diameter; 

It  '^     7  5      *^        ''  ''         '^      8      '^       '^         *^ 
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M.  Duponchel  says  a  stream  of  water  with  a  velocity  of  from. 
6.5  to  10  feet  per  second  carried  23  per  cent  of  its  own  volume  in 
rock  material,  and  that  in  a  conduit  of  circular  cross-section  the 
material  would  not  only  be  carried  forward  by  rolling,  but  it  would 
be  in  a  state  of  complete  suspension,  and  there  would  be  but 
little  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  canal.  Similar  results  were  ob- 
tained in  a  20-inch  pipe  at  the  Culebra.  M.  Bertissol  claims  that 
by  this  method  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  four  years,  at  an 
expense  of  $100,000,000. 

This  proposition  was  declined,  as  being  uncertain  in  its  result,, 
and  not  sustained  by  any  precedent. 

In  Fig.  416^  (a)  is  shown  a  map  of  the  railway  and  proposed 
Panama  Canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  at  Colon 
and  Panama  respectively;  and  in  Fig.  416i^  (b)  is  a  profile  alon^  th& 
axis  of  the  canal,  showing  the  two  portions  of  sea-level  canal  at  the 
ends,  and  the  interior  lake  formed  by  single  locks,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  culebra,  having  a  lift  of  great  height,  as  described  above. 
The  drawings  are  readily  understood  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
and  description.  Instead  of  the  single  locks  as  shown,  the  last  plan  of 
M.  de  Lesseps  contemplated  several  locks  on  each  side  of  the  culebra. 

1131.  Tlie  Nicaraguan  Canal. — The  year  1888  was  no  less  noted 
for  the  closing  period  of  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  than  it  waa 
for  the  commencement  of  actual  work  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
Careful  preparation  was  made  for  this  work  by  careful  surveys  and 
examinations,  and  so  far  as  practicable  by  plans  and  designs  of  the 
work  to  be  done  and  of  the  manner  of  doing  the  work. 

The  route  of  the  canal  is  from  San  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  to  Brito,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  distance  of 
169.8  miles;  but  of  this  distance  there  is  only  29  miles  of  actual 
canal  excavation.  The  remaining  distance  is  by  free  navigation  of 
the  San  Juan  River,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  basins  of  the  rivers 
Descado,  San  Francisco,  and  Tola.  (See  Fig.  417  for  plan  and 
profile.) 

The  lake  is  a  body  of  water  2600  square  miles  in  area,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  8000  square  miles,  and  a  mean  daily  fiow  through 
its  outlet,  the  San  Juan  River,  of  1,272,153,600  cubic  feet — consider- 
ably more  than  is  necessary  for  the  works  it  is  to  feed.  The  San 
Juan  River  will  be  navigated  for  64.5  miles,  and  the  lake  for  56.5 
miles.  The  summit  level,  110  feet  above  the  sea,  will  be  maintained 
for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  beginning  at  the  eastern  divide,  some  16 
miles  west  of  Greytown,  and  continuing  to  the  west  side  of  the 
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Tola  basin,  less  than  four  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  ascent 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  on  the  east  side  to  the  summit  level  will  be 
effected  by  three  single  locks,  and  on  the  west  side  by  one  double 
lock  and  one  single  lock.  Those  portions  of  the  line  in  river,  lake, 
and  basin  will  have  width  and  dei)th  sufficient  to  render  navigation 


OCNCIIAL  PLAN.  -NICARAaUAN  CANAL. 


Fig.  417i  (a\ 

almost  as  convenient  as  on  the  high  seas.  The  cross-sections  of 
the  excavated  canal  will  have  a  depth  of  30  feet,  width  at  water 
surface  of  from  174  to  288  feet,  and  bottom  width  from  80  to  120 
feet. 

The  harbors  are  to  be  improved  by  means  of  breakwaters  and 
piers,  and  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  canal  are  to  be 
widened  and  deepened  to  afford  convenient  access,  safe  anchorage, 
and  dockage.  The  rock  cut  to  be  made  is  3  miles  long,  with  an 
average  depth  through  that  distance  of  149  feet.  The  cost  of  this 
excavation  is  estimated  at  $12,000,000.  A  dam  at  Ochoa,  1255  feet 
in  length  on  its  crest  and  52  feet  high,  will  convert  the  upper  64.5 
miles  of  the  San  Juan  Eiver  into  an  extension  of  the  lake.    The 
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dam  at  the  extremity  of  the  Tola  basin^  near  the  Pacific^  will  be 
2100  feet  long  on  the  crest  and  71  feet  high. 

For  impounding  the  waters  to  form  the  San  Francisco  basin 
five  dams  will  be  required,  varying  in  length  from  1200  to  170O 
feet,  but  of  no  great  heights,  and  some  secondary  embankment 
along  the  crest  of  the  impounding  ridge  from  5  to  30  feet  in  height. 

This  arrangement  is  a  substitute  for  a  single  dam  of  6000  feet 
in  length,  intercepting  the  Kio  San  Francisco  near  its  junction  with 
the  San  Juan. 

There  will  also  be  a  dam  and  a  waste-weir  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Descado  basin.  It  was  believed  that  the  work  could  be  completed 
in  six  years,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000.    Latest  estimate,  $100,000,000. 

The  climate  is  not  at  all  unhealthy.  The  necessary  labor  can  be 
drawn  from  the  neighboring  States,  which  will  also  supply  all  the 
fresh  provisions  needed.  There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber^ 
stone,  clay,  sand,  and  limestone  found  along  the  line. 

The  locks  are  to  be  650  feet  long  between  the  gates,  70  feet 
elear  width  between  side  walls.  The  locks  will  be  built  of  concrete 
and  masonry. 

The  estimated  traffic  is  6,000,000  tons.  With  a  toll-rate  of  $2.5(> 
per  ton,  the  income  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a 
capital  of  $200,000,000.  The  saving  of  distance  from  principal 
points  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  very  considerable.  The 
following  table  gives  the  distances  by  several  routes  between  some 
points  of  importance: 

Table  LXXIXa. 

imfSAJSKfBB  IN  MARINB  MILB8  OF  1853  MBTRBS  (6076.5  FBBT). 

By  By  ,    By  Cape  rvRimk. 

Panama.       Cape  Horn.    Bonne  Espefanoe.       '^^  ovio^ 
From  Havre  to— 

San  Fraociaco 8.000  15,000 

Canao(Lima) 7.000  11.600 

Valparaiso 8,000  10.000 

Yokohama 11,400  17.000  18.000 

Sbangbai 13.000  16,000  12.000 

HougKong 18,600  16,500  11,000 

From  New  York  to— 

aan  Francisco 6.000  14.900 

Callao 4.000  11.000 

Valparaiso 5,000  9,800 

Shanghai 11,000  15,000  14,000 
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M.  Sautereau  also  suggests  the  employment  of  locks  with  high 
lifts  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  He  recommends  on  the  Pacific  slope 
a  single  lock  with  a  fall  of  ahout  109  feet  at  Flor,  and  on  the  At- 
lantic slope  two  locks  and  dams  (deux  eduses  barrages),  the  one  of 
42.6  feet  fall  and  the  other  of  65.6  feet,  which  will  be  suflScient  to 
overcome  the  difference  of  level  between  the  oceans  and  the  lakes. 
The  adoption  of  these  locks  reduces  the  works  to  their  simplest  ex- 
pression, and  admits  of  making  all  the  necessary  excavations  bj 
means  of  hydraulic  forces  arising  from  the  excess  of  the  water  in 
the  lake.  It  admits  of  the  utilization  of  the  old  bed  of  the  San 
Juan  River  without  the  resort  to  manual  labor  or  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  locks  is  not  only  one  of  cost, 
but  also  of  time  and  expense  of  passing  through  them. 

The  following  analysis  of  cost  of  locks  is  given  for  what  it  is 
worth,  as  indicating  the  lines  upon  which  comparisons  can  be  made. 
This  was  made  in  connection  with  the  Nicaragua  CanaL 

Assuming  locks  600  feet  long  between  gates,  TO  feet  clear  width, 
and  25  feet  draught:  in  locks  of  different  sizes,  and  well  propor- 
tioned in  capacity  for  doing  the  necessary  work,  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  areas  and  draught,  the  following  data 
and  dimensions  are  usually  given : 

Total  length  of  side  walls 700  feet. 

"         "       "lock  floor 700    " 

"      height  of  side  walls  =  lift  -+-  draught  -+-  4  feet. 

Length  of  thin  portion  of  wall 652    ** 

Width  or  thickness  on  top  of  thin  portion  of  wall 10    ** 

Width  or  thickness  at  bottom  of  thin  portion  of  wall  =  10 
feet  +  22^  of  height. 

Length  of  thick  portion  of  wall 148    ** 

Thickness  at  top  of  thick  portion  of  wall 15    ** 

"  "  bottom  of  thick  portion  of  wall,  15  feet  +  32j< 

of  height. 

Length  of  mitre  wall  on  curve 75    ** 

Height  of  mitre  wall  on  curve,  lift  +  12  feet. 
Thickness  of  mitre  wall,  two-thirds  lift. 

On  this  data  the  following  estimate  of  cost  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  cut-stone  masonry,  cut  stone  with  rough  backing,  and  with  con- 
•crete;  only  details  for  the  least  expensiye  and  most  expensive  ar- 
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Tangements  to  overcome  the  total  elevation  of  110  feet,  with  the 
^ame  number  of  locks  on  each  side  of  the  lake. 

With  four  locks,  two  on  each  side,  lift  55  feet  each : 

Cost  of  floors $692,000                  $692,000  $692,000 

Cut  stone.  Cut  stone  •nd  backing.  Concrete. 

"     "  masonry 5,808,000                 8.706,000  2,968.000 

••     "gates 1,806.000                  1,806,000  1,306.000 

••      **  metal 491,000                     491.000  491,000 

Totals $8,297,000  $6,195,000  $5,457,000 

With  twelve  locks,  six  on  each  side,  lift  18.3  feet  each: 

Cost  of  floors $1,449,000                $1,4^9.000  $1,449,000 

Cut  stone.  Cut  stone  and  backing.  Concrete. 

"     "masonry 7,502.000                  4,562,000  8,656,000 

"     "  gates 586,000                     586,000  586.000 

*'     "metal 1,186.000                  1.186.000  1,186,000 

Totals $10,728,000  $7,788,000  $6,877,000 

For  an  intermediate  number  of  locks  the  lifts  and  quantities  vary 
somewhat,  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  locks.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  totals: 

COST. 

If o.  of  Locks.  Lift.  Cut  stone.         Cut  stone  and  backing.      Concrete. 

2  110  feet.  $10,967,000  $8,501,000  $7,587,000 

4  55    "  8.961,000  6,691,000  5.894.000 

6  86.7    "  9,211.000  6.747.000  5,924,000 

8  27.5    "  9,776.000  7.124,000  6,264.000 

10  22  "  10,611.000  7,719,000  6,809,000 

12  18.8  "  11,581,000  8,406,000  7,487,000 

The  above  includes  four  culverts  and  other  adjuncts. 

The  cost  of  operating  and  maintenance,  when  capitalized,  was 
found,  on  the  St.  Mary^s  Canal  locks,  to  be  $562,000  for  each  lock, 
^nd,  as  this  will  be  practically  proportional  to  the  number  of  locks, 
the  equivalent  total  cost  would  be  found  by  adding  to  the  above 
.sums  $1,124,000  for  two  locks,  $2,248,000  for  four  locks,  and  so  on. 
On  the  basis  of  concrete  locks,  the  total  equivalent  cost  will  be : 

JFor  2  locks,  $8,711,000  For    8  locks,  $10,760,000 

"    4      ''        8,142,000  "    10     "         12,429,000 

"    6      ''       9,296,000  «    12     "         14,171,000 

There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using  locks  having  differ- 
ent lifts  in  the  same  set. 
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The  cost  of  locks  alone,  with  a  total  rise  of  110  feet^  is  le«t 
when  the  lift  is  55  feet.  The  cost  of  three  locks  in  a  set,  when 
built  of  conci'ete,  six  in  all,  is  only  $30,000  more  than  two  locks  in 
a  set,  or  four  in  all;  whereas  single  locks,  two  locks  in  all,  accord- 
ing  to  the  above  estimate,  cost  $1,693,000  more  as  compared  witli 
four  locks.  This  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  M.  SautereanV 
statement,  though  he  recommends  two  locks  on  one  side  and  only 
one  on  the  othen  But  it  appears  from  the  two  estimates  that  tbt^ 
number  of  locks  should  be  kept  as  low  as  practicaUe,  as  the  cost  of 
operating  and  maintaining  increases  with  the  number. 

Duplicate  locks  are  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  a  larg& 
gathering  of  ships  at  any  one  time,  and  also  to  admit  of  repairs 
without  impeding  navigation. 

A  final  conclusion  was  drawn,  that  '^  the  usefulness  and  value  of 
the  canal  to  commerce  is  practically  the  same  with  or  without 
locks/' 

This  proposition  can  hardly  be  maintained,  except  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  shortening  of  the  distance  will  command  the 
traffic  regardless  of  the  time  and  expense  of  passing  through  the 
canal.  It  is  argued,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  success  of  the  entar- 
prise  depeuds  upon  the  construction  of  a  canal  without  locks.  But 
this  is  certainly  impracticable  at  Nicaragua,  and  seemingly  so  at 
Panama. 

In  Fig.  417  (J)  is  given  the  profile  along  the  Nicaragua  Canal,, 
and  in  Fig.  417^  (a)  the  high  locks  and  interior  lake  formed  as  pro- 
posed by  M.  Santereau. 

1132.  St.  Marifs  Falls  Canal. — I^ength  of  the  locks  of  this 
canal  is  515  feet  between  gates;  width,  80  feet,  reduced  to  60  feet 
at  gates;  mean  draught,  14.6  feet;  mean  lift,  18.6  feet.  Lock-walls 
near  gates  are  thicker  than  the  central  portion  in  order  to  give 
weight  to  resist  thrusts  of  gates,  and  length  of  thick  wall  is  4  feet 
more  than  width  of  lock.  Part  of  wall  between  mitre-walls  is  10 
feet  thick  on  top.  Batter  on  back,  1  to  4.9  feet  in  old  lock,  1  to 
4.4  feet  in  new  lock;  width  of  wide  wall  at  bottom  39  per  cent 
greater  than  thin  portion  of  wall.  In  new  lock  width  at  gates  100 
feet,  and  wide  wall  80  per  cent  greater  than  narrow  wall  at  bot- 
tom. • 

Facing  masonry  4  feet  deep,  coping  2  feet.  Entire  mitre-wall 
and  lining  of  gear-passages  are  of  cut  stone,  remainder  backing. 
IMiickness  of  mitre-wall  12  feet.  Oates  of  oak,  with  ties  and  straps 
of  iron.     Conduits  for  water^  8  feet  square,  passing  through  walla 
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and  under  the  flopr  of  the  locks.  Water  admitted  into  lock  through 
29  small  apertures.  Floors  and  conduits  of  timber  and  concrete 
bolted  to  rock.  Cost,  per  square  foot  covered  by  conduits  and  floor, 
(2.38.  For  new  lock,  $2.00;  cost  of  bolts  alone,  45  cents  per  square 
foot;  cut  stone,  127.84  per  cubic  yard;  backing,  $8.10;  concrete, 
$6.52  per  cubic  yard.  Time  filling  lock  12  minutes,  emptying  8 
minutes. 

Metal- work  of  lock  cost  $83,800;  valves,  $2000;  gate  anchorage, 
$700. 

Cost  of  engineering  and  superintendence,  8  per  cent  of  total 
cost. 

1133.  It  will  be  noticed  that  ship-canals  are  constructed  mainly 
with  the  view  of  shortening  the  distance  between  important  navi- 
gable bodies  of  water  and  to  avoid  difficult  and  perilous  routes,  and 
are  encouraged  and  supported  to  a  great  extent  by  all  governments 
as  constructions  of  common  and  public  interest.  The  Manchester 
Canal  was  constructed  to  transform  the  city  into  a  seaport,  and  was 
rendered  almost  necessary,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  the  excessive 
charges  and  tariffs  imposed  by  another  and  rival  city  and  interven- 
ing railway  corporations,  both  of  whom  opposed  and  obstructed  in 
every  manner  the  construction  of  this  canal. 

The  construction  of  drainage-canals  will  now  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

1134.  Drainage-canals. — The  main  considerations  in  drainage- 
canals  are  to  have  suflScient  volume  of  water  to  dilute  sewage  and 
thereby  avoid  offensive  odors,  and  a  sufficient  velocity,  to  prevent 
deposition  of  solid  matter  contained  in  sewage,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  2  feet  per  cent,  but  may  be  considerably  greater.  If 
the  excavations  and  embankments  are  of  earth,  the  velocity  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  scour  the  bed  and  slopes,  otherwise  they  should 
be  protected  in  some  manner.  Large  heavy  masses  of  organic 
refuse  should  be  destroyed  by  cremation,  and  not  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  canal,  where  practicable  to  avoid  it.  Drainage-canals  are 
sometimes  used,  or  constructed  to  be  used,  as  navigable  canals;  this 
at  once  brings  in  the  conflict  of  velocities,  as  for  drainage  a  high 
velocity  is  desirable,  while  for  navigation  as  low  a  velocity  as  prac- 
ticable is  desirable. 

There  is  now  being  constructed  in  this  country  a  canal  which 
primarily  has  a  different  object  and  purpose  from  either  of  those 
already  described,  but  which  in  all  probability  will  form  a  link  in 
the  often  discussed  scheme  for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Lakes 
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and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  a  navigable  canal  connecting  the 
Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  River,  thence  by  this  river  to  the  Golf. 

The  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  Chicago  and  the 
Lakes  will  be  immense,  giving  uninterrupted  navigation  between 
Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  relieving  the  former  from  the  tolls 
that  her  commerce  has  to  pay  to  the  Canadians,  freeing  her  from 
the  delays  and  inadequate  facilities  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
Canal,  and  affording  a  less  rate  for  tonnage  than  she  has  to  pay  for 
railroad  transportation.  It  will  make  New  Orleans  the  entrepot 
of  her  foreign  trade,  and  the  port  of  distribution  for  her  cereal  and 
provision  products.  In  this  respect  the  underlying  object  is  the 
same  as  that  which  led  to  the  construction  of  the  Manchester 
Canal.  Though  this  may  be  the  ultimate  result,  the  immediate 
object  of  this  canal  is  for  drainage  purposes. 

1136.  Drainage-channel  of  CIticago. — A  work  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  drainage-channel  calls  for  more  than  a 
passing  notice  in  a  work  on  engineering.  This  canal  has  assuhied 
a  national  importance,  in  that  it  ie  designed  and  is  to  be  constrncted 
to  form  an  important  portion  of  n  great  water-channel  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America  with  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
by  it  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  (See  map  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.) 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  railroads  cannot  compete  with  water- 
carriage  in  hulls  of  1000  tons  or  over.  In  few  instances  have  rail- 
ways won  against  deep  interior  waterways.  The  day  of  small 
trunk  canals  is  passed,  that  of  deep  wide  channels  is  recognized. 

The  economical  advantages  to  Chicago  and  the  people  along  the 
sixteen  hundred  miles  to  the  Gulf  from  the  construction  of  this 
canal  will  be  incalculable. 

General  Poe,  in  charge  of  the  20-foot  waterway  improvement 
of  the  Lakes,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "  the  saving  to  the 
public  in  1890  alone  was  $135,000,000,  two  thirds  of  all  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Government  upon  rivers  and  harbors  up  to  date. 
Water  carriage  adds  but  6^  per  cent  to  the  average  value  of  goods, 
while  railway  freightage  adds  45  per  cent.  Who  can  doubt  that 
this  explains  the  enormous  relative  increase  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  deep-water  ports  over  those  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, and  New  Orleans.  A  14-foot  waterway  to  the  Gulf,  if  it 
follows  the  precedent  of  Lake  development,  will  be  lined  with 
manufacturing  towns  supplying  the  wants  of  near  consumers.  The 
8outh  especially  will  receive  a  new  impetus;  the  increased  demands 
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upon  her  forests  alone  will  bring  hundreds  of  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  ties  to  Northern  markets  annually.  There  will  also  result  a 
^eat  impulse  to  ship-building;  with  the  increase  of  national  secur- 
ity, the  new  route  by  way  of  the  Gulf  will  become  a  strong  com- 
petitor in  the  hands  of  Lake  ship-owners  for  much  of  the  grain  and 
provisions  now  transported  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Erie  Canal." 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  view  it  was  a  wise  forethought  on 
the  part  of  the  projectors  of  the  Drainage  Canal  to  make  proper 
provision  for  its  employment  as  a  navigable  ship-canal  throughout 
its  length. 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. — This  district  was  created  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  act  described 
the  capacity  of  the  channel  to  be  built,  the  functions  of  the  trustees, 
and  the  possible  financial  resources  of  the  district. 

Under  this  act  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees:  John  J.  Altpeter,  William  Boldenweck, 
Lyman  E.  Cooley,  Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Arnold  P.  Gillmore, 
Thomas  Kelly,  Kichard  Prendergast,  William  H.  Bussell,  Frank 
Wenter. 

OflScers— Frank  Wenter,  President;  Thomas  F.  Judge,  Clerk; 
Melville  E.  Stone,  Treasurer;  Isham  Randolph,  Chief  Engineer; 
Oeorge  E.  Dawson,  Attorney;  U.  W.  Weston,  Superintendent  of 
Constmction;  T.  T.  Johnson,  Hydraulic  and  Assistant  Chief 
Engineer, — together  with  a  full  corps  of  division  and  assistant 
engineers. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  necessary  surveys  were  made  and  important  data  for 
the  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work  were  secured.  Actual  work  of 
construction  was  commenced  in  September,  1892,  and  has  been 
prosecuted  with  unparalleled  vigor  up  to  the  present  time. 

"While  the  channel  is  primarily  built  to  answer  the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  present  and  the  future,  yet  nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  make  it  possible  that  the  same  can  be  used  for  navi- 
gation as  an  outlet  to  the  South,  on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States  Government  will  ultimately  construct  the  necessary  link 
from  Lockport  to  the  city  of  La  Salle,  a  distance  of  65  miles,  and 
from  La  Salle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  a  distance  of  220 
miles.'*     (See  President's  Report,  December  4, 1894.) 

Location  of  the  Canal. — The  channel  leaves  the  West  Fork  of 
the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  near  Robey  Street,  and 
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extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Lockport,  a  distance  of  2& 
miles.  The  alignment  is  practically  straight,  there  being  only  one 
or  two  curves  with  radii  of  great  lengths.  It  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  Desplaines  Biver,  and  occupies  for  a  considerable 
distance  the  old  bed  of  this  river.  This,  of  course,  necessitated 
the  excavation  of  a  new  channel  for  the  river  over  a  distance  of  21 
miles,  called  the  Diversion  Channel. 

Co7i8trvstion  of  the  Canal, — We  will  first  consider  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  proper.  Owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
material  to  be  excavated  and  handled,  the  distance  of  28  miles  was 
divided  into  about  one-mile  sections,  each  section  being  let  to  con- 
tract separately.  The  entire  distance  is  now  under  contract.  Ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  excavated,  the  mile 
sections  are  known  as  rock  or  earth  sections. 

For  the  earth  sections  a  trapezoidal  cross-section  is  adopted, 
having  a  bottom  width  of  202  feet,  and  side  slopes  both  above  and 
below  water  surface  of  2  to  1,  with  a  low-water  depth  of  22  feet, 
fall  of  1  in  40,000,  and  corresponding  velocity  of  flow  of  nearly  2 
feet  per  second. 

Foi^the  rock  sections  practically  a  rectangular  section  is  adopted. 
The  sides  are  vertical,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  exca- 
vation is  made,  there  are  two  6-inch  offsets  on  each  side.  The 
bottom  width  is  160  feet,  top  width  162  feet,  with  a  low-water 
depth  of  22  feet,  and  corresponding  velocity  of  flow  of  nearly  J 
feet  per  second,  the  fall  being  1  in  20,000. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  of  earth  and  rock,  a  conglomerate 
known  as  glacial  drift  is  found  in  large  quantities.  This  material 
consists  of  a  compact  and  tough  cemented  gravel,  sand,  and  clay, 
containing  in  large  quantities  bowlders  of  all  diameters  from  two 
to  three  inches  to  as  many  feet.  Tl\ere  are  fourteen  sections  of 
earth  and  glacial  drift,  six  sections  of  earth,  glacial  drift,  and 
underlying  solid  rock,  and  nine  sections  practically  of  solid  rock. 
The  average  depth  excavated  is  about  35  feet. 

The  average  cross-section  of  this  canal  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Suez,  Manchester,  or  North  Sea  and  Baltic  canals. 

The  canal  is  entirely  in  excavation.  The  material  is  excavated 
from  the  proposed  channel  and  deposited  in  spoil-banks  alongside. 

Excavating  a7id  Handling  Machinery. — The  interesting  and 
instructive  features  of  this  work  consist  in  the  great  variety, 
novelty  in  design,  and  mammoth  dimensions  of  the  machines  and 
appliances  employed  in  excavating  and  handling  the  materiaL 
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The  strong  competition  to  secnre  the  work  necessarily  resulted  in 
securing  bids  by  the  tmstees  at  bottom  prices,  and  this  incited  con- 
tractors and  others  to  the  invention  and  use  of  many  novel  appli- 
ances in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  to  a  minimum 
«nd  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  contracts  within  the  specified 
time.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  exists  on  this  work, 
<5oncentrated  in  a  distance  of  28  miles,  a  greater  variety  of  machines 
for  excavating  and  handling  the  material,  a  larger  collection  of 
these  machines  and  a  greater  expenditure  in  procuring  them — esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000 — than  was  ever  before  employed  on  one  piece 
of  work. 

A  detailed  description  of  these  machines  and  their  records  of 
work  in  cubic  yards  would  require  a  volume  to  contain  it. 

General  Description  of  Machines, — On  the  earth  or  glacial- 
drift  sections  can  be  seen  all  kinds  of  ordinary  excavators,  such  as 
drag  and  wheel  scrapers,  carts,  wagons,  a  variety  of  cars  on  tram- 
ways hauled  by  horse  or  steam  power,  steam-worked  hoisting- 
<lrums,  steam-shovel  excavators  of  every  known  type,  and  a  great 
number  of  inclines,  built  of  timber  or  iron,  of  various  designs.  On 
some  portions  of  the  work  covered  with  water  were  found  large 
quantities  of  silt  or  muck,  which  was  handled  mainly  by  hydraulic 
dredges,  but  in  part  by  the  ordinary  bucketdredge. 

On  the  rock  sections  are  employed  mainly  large  derricks,  cable- 
hoists,  cantilevers,  channellers,  steam-drills,  etc.,  each  type  of 
machine  being  used  on  that  portion  of  the  work  where  experience 
indicated  it  was  best  adapted  and  could  be  most  economically 
operated.  Only  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  novel  and 
expensive  machines  will  be  given  in  this  volume. 

Hydraulic  Dredger,^. — These  consist  essentially  of  a  large  cen- 
trifugal pump  connected  to  and  operated  by  engines,  and  the 
suction  and  discharge  pipes  leading  to  and  from  the  pump,  respec- 
tively, together  with  suitable  means  of  cutting  up  the  material  and 
feeding  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  sdction-pipe.  The  suction-pipe 
can  be  from  9  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  from  10  to  20  feet  in 
length.  It  is  supported  in  a  frame  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised 
and  turned  horizontally  through  any  desired  arc.  Commonly, 
however,  this  horizontal  motion  is  imparted  by  swinging  the  suc- 
tion end  of  the  barge,  upon  which  the  entire  machinery  is  placed, 
through  the  desired  angle  around  a  spud  at  the  other  end  as  a 
pivot.  The  discharge-pipe  can  be  of  sizes  corresponding  to  the 
«uction-pipes,  and  can  be  of  any  desired  lengths,  reaching  from  the 
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pnmp  to  some  suitable  place  of  deposit,  selected,  or  prepared  by 
levees,  so  tbat  silt  and  water  discharged  cannot  return  to  the  chan- 
nel. Where  the  discharge-pipes  extend  over  water  to  silt  basins, 
they  have  to  be  supported  on  pontoons  or  some  similar  apparatus. 
The  bucket-dredger  consists  simply  of  a  large  bucket  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  beam  sliding  between  strong,  stiff  guides.  By  means 
of  suitable  machinery  and  gearing  the  bucket  is  lowered  to  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  pushed  forward  into  the  material,  and  when 
full  it  is  raised  and  swung  over  a  barge  alongside,  into  which  its 
content  is  dumped.  The  barge,  when  full,  is  taken  to  the  proper 
place  and  discharged. 

The  more  novel  and  expensive  machines  are  employed  in  exca- 
vating and  handling  the  material  in  the  rock  sections.  These 
sections  are  entirely  in  solid  rock,  to  the  full  depth  of  about  36 
feet,  except  a  few  inches  or  feet  of  soil  at  the  surface.  This  is 
taken  out  in  three '' lifts  ^^  of  12  feet  each.  The  general  operation 
is  as  follows:  After  removing  the  surface  soil  and  exposing  the 
rock,  a  series  of  steam-power  drills  or  channellers  running  on 
tracks  built  for  this  purpose  are  set  to  work  along  the  outer  side 
lines  of  the  canal.  These  cut  a  vertical  channel  about  2  to  3 
inches  wide,  12  feet  deep,  and  of  any  desired  length,  thus  separat- 
ing the  core,  which  is  the  full  width  of  the  canal,  from  the  rock 
outside  its  limits.  This  work  of  the  channeller  is  continuous  along 
the  line  of  the  canal.  Upon  the  core  thus  separated  is  placed  a 
number  of  ordinary  steam-drills,  so  called.  These  are  now  oper- 
ated by  compressed  air  almost  exclusively.  Plants  for  supplying 
compressed  air  are  placed  at  convenient  points  near  the  excavation. 
The  air  is  carried  along  the  canal  in  large  pipes,  from  which  small 
pipes  lead  to  the  drills.  After  drilling  a  number  of  holes,  these  are 
charged  with  dynamite,  the  explosion  of  which  brings  down  large 
masses  of  rock — often  in  large  blocks,  which  have  to  be  broken  by 
small  blasts  into  smaller  pieces,  of  sizes  convenient  to  handle. 

In  this  manner  any  desired  portion  of  the  first  "lift"  is  exca» 
vated.  The  channellers  and  drills  are  then  set  to  work  on  the 
second  "lift,"  and  finally  on  the  third  or  bottom  one.  In  this 
manner  this  canal  is  being  excavated  for  miles  of  its  length.  As 
the  material  is  thus  thrown  down  by  the  explosions  of  dynamite  it 
is  removed  from  the  canal  excavation  and  deposited  on  one  or  both 
sides.  For  this  purpose  some  mammoth  iron  derricks  are  em- 
ployed. A  car,  capable  of  running  on  a  track,  carries  a  turntable 
similar  to  that  of  a  swing-bridge,  upon  which  is  carried  the  neces- 
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sary  machinery,  and  from  which  projects  a  stiff  iron  boom  160  feet 
in  length.  The  general  operation  of  this  machine  is  similar  to  that 
of  any  ordinary  derrick.  The  material,  however,  is  mainly  handled 
by  means  of  cable-hoists  and  cantilevers. 

Cable-hoists. — The  cable-hoist  consists  essentially  of  two  strong 
platforms  or  cars  capable  of  moving  on  tracks,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  canal,  upon  which  rests  all  the  necessary  machinery,  and  upon 
each  of  which  is  erected  a  strong  timber  tower  about  60  feet  in 
height.  A  strong  wire  rope,  called  the  carrier-cable,  2^  inches  in 
diameter,  passes  over  saddles  on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  its  ends 
being  firmly  fastened  to  the  platforms.  Upon  this  is  placed  an 
iron  frame  with  grooved  wheels.  To  each  end  of  this  frame  is 
attached  one  end  of  a  smaller  cable,  the  middle  portion  of  which 
is  wrapped  around  a  hoisting  -  drum.  This  cable  passes  over 
sheaves  placed  in  the  top  of  the  towers,  and  with  the  frame  consti- 
tutes an  endless  cable,  and  is  used  for  hauling  the  frame  along  the 
carrier-cable.  As  one  portion  of  the  hau ling-cable  winds  around 
the  drum  another  unwinds,  and  in  this  manner  the  frame  can  be 
moved  and  stopped  at  will.  The  hoisting-cable  is  attached  at  one 
end  to  a  hoisting-drum  and  at  the  other  to  the  movable  frame, 
after  passing  over  sheaves  in  the  top  of  the  towers  and  in  the 
movable  frame,  a  suspended  or  movable  sheave  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  the  hoisting-cable,  and  carries  chains  and  hooks  for 
taking  hold  of  the  skips  or  large  iron  buckets  into  which  the 
broken  rock  is  placed.  There  is  also  a  dumping-cable  attached  at 
one  end  to  the  hoisting-drum  and  at  the  other  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  skip.  This  cable  is  so  connected  that  while  the  frame  is  being 
run  along  the  cable  and  the  skip  is  being  raised  or  lowered  its 
speed  is  that  of  the  hoisting-cable,  and  the  skip  holds  its  loud; 
but  by  a  very  simple  device  it  can,  when  desired,  be  made  to  run  a 
little  faster,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  raise  the  rear  end  of  the  skip, 
and  in  this  manner  discharge  its  load.  This  device  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Locker,  one  of  the  contractors  on  the  canal 
work,  and  by  it  the  cable-hoist  has  been  advanced  as  a  strong  com- 
petitor of  the  cantilever  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Cantilevers. — The  cantilever  consists  essentially  of  a  trussed 
bridge  built  on  a  slope  and  resting  on  top  of  an  iron  or  steel  tower, 
the  whole  resting  on  a  car  or  platform,  movable  on  a  track  built  for 
the  purpose.  The  necessary  machinery  also  rests  upon  the  same 
car.  On  one  side  of  the  tower  the  cantilever-arm  slopes  downward 
and  over  the  material  to  be  excavated,  and  on  the  other  side,  up- 
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ward  and  over  the  place  for  depositing  the  material.  Carried  by 
this  truss  or  cantilever  is  a  system  of  cables  and  pulleys,  by  means 
of  which  an  iron  frame  can  be  carried  from  one  end  to  the  other  of 
the  truss,  as  well  as  raised  or  lowered  at  will.  The  cables  are  oper- 
ated by  the  machinery  on  the  car. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  The  frame  is  nin  along  the  canti- 
lever until  a  point  is  reached  vertically  over  a  loaded  skip  or 
bucket.  It  is  then  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and 
connected  to  the  skip  by  means  of  hooks;  the  motion  is  then  re- 
versed, the  skip  is  raised  nearly  to  the  floor  of  the  truss,  and  thence 
along  it  to  or  near  the  other  end,  where  arrangements  are  made  to 
tilt  and  dump  the  skip  automatically.  The  empty  skip  is  then  run 
back  to  some  suitable  point  and  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation, where  it  is  reloaded,  connection  made  with  another  skip, 
and  the  same  operation  repeated.  The  cantilever  as  a  means  of 
handling  excavated  material  has  been  used  for  the  first  time  on 
this  work,  and.  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  may  be  said  that 
without  the  invention  and  use  of  this  apparatus  the  execution  and 
completion  of  this  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time.  This  is  said  without  any  disparagement  of  the  cable- 
hoist  as  now  at  work.  It  did  not  at  first  adapt  itself  to  this  class 
of  work,  and  without  the  invention  of  the  automatic  dumping 
arrangements  it  could  not  have  been  advantageously  used,  either 
considered  from  an  economic  or  speed  standpoint,  while  well 
adapted  to  many  other  important  purposes. 

There  has  been  considerable  competition  between  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  two  machines.  It  is  seemingly  admitted  that  the 
cantilever  is  capable  of  handling  a  greater  quantity  of  material  in 
a  day,  but,  owing  to  its  greater  cost,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cable- 
hoist  handles  its  material  more  economically,  can  handle  larger 
blocks,  and  reduces  the  danger  to  the  workmen  to  a  minimum. 

The  total  estimated  qnan titles  of  excavation  are: 

Solid  rock 12,000,000  cubic  yards. 

Glacial  drift 28,000,000      " 

Aggregate 40,000,000      " 

Of  this  amount  44.43  per  cent  has  been  removed  at  this  date 
(Jan.  1, 1895).  The  Chief  Engineer  believes  that  the  entire  work 
will  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  1896. 
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COLLATERAL  WORKS. 

It  might  be  expected  in  the  execution  pf  a  work  of  this  natare 
:and  magnitude  that  there  would  be  a  number  of  works  necessary 
to  be  constructed  not  included  in  the  canal  proper.  Only  the  more 
important  of  these  will  be  described. 

River  Diversion, — As  has  been  stated,  the  canal  occupies  the 
old  bed  of  the  Desplaines  Biver  for  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles. 
This  necessitated  the  diversion  of  the  river  into  a  new  channel. 
The  work  required  consisted  in  excavating  a  new  channel  for  the 
river,  and  the  construction  of  levees  to  prevent  the  flood-waters  of 
the  river  from  flowing  into  the  canal.  The  levees  are  constructed 
of  the  material  taken  from  the  new  river  channel  and  the  canal. 
These  and  the  banks  of  the  river  will  be  protected  by  riprap  or 
masonry  where  necessary.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  levees 
had  to  be  constructed  by  dumping  earth  from  cars  run  out  on  a 
pile-trestle  built  for  the  purpose. 

"The  work  of  the  past  year  includes  flood-measurements  of 
the  Desplaines,  which  gave  results  corroborative  of  the  curves  pre- 
viously established,  and  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  calcu- 
lations on  which  the  grades  and  sections  of  the  diversion  channel 
had  been  computed  to  insure  sufficient  capacity  for  the  service  it 
must  perform.  The  total  cost  of  the  river  diversion,  including  the 
spillway  and  levees,  is  $1,079,397.40." 

Spillway. — The  spillway  is  a  concrete  dam  397  feet  long,  5  feet 
wide  on  top,  with  a  front  face  batter  ^  to  1,  rear  face  vertical; total 
height  10  feet.  This  is  connected  at  its  ends  with  massive  concrete 
abutments.  The  coping  of  both  dam  and  abutments  is  of  large 
limestone  blocks,  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  the  Western  Stone 
Company  located  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

The  necessity  of  this  dam  or  weir  will  be  clearly  appreciated 
from  the  following:  During  the  spring  floods  the  current  in  the 
Chicago  River,  whose  waters  are  loaded  with  and  poisoned  by  a 
large  quantity  of  sewage,  sets  strongly  towards  the  lake.  This 
effect  has  heretofore  been  intensified  by  a  large  inflow,  during 
periods  of  floods,  through  the  Ogden  pass  from  the  Desplaines 
River.  As  a  consequence  the  water  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  far  out — 
4  miles — as  the  intake  for  the  water-supply  of  the  people  of  the 
<3ity  of  Chicago,  has  been  almost  annually  rendered  unfit  for  drink- 
ing and   cooking  purposes   by  its  admixture  and   impregnation 
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with  the  sewage  of  the  city.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to 
check  this  flow  from  the  Desplaines  into  the  Cliicago  River  by 
constructing  a  dam  across  the  pass  mentioned,  and  thereby  force 
the  waters  of  the  Desplnines  to  follow  its  own  channel,  Owiog. 
however,  to  the  inadequate  dimensions  of  the  channel  through  the 
city  of  Joliet,  it  was  not  considered  safe  or  wise  to  divert  at  the 
present  time  the  entire  flood  discharge  of  the  Desplaines.  The 
height  of  the  spillway  was  therefore  adjusted  to  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  present  channel  through  Joliet.  When  the  contem- 
plated improvements  are  made  in  this  portion  of  the  channel  the 
weir  will  be  raised  so  as  to  compel  the  entire  flood  discharge  of  the 
river  to  flow  in  its  own  proper  channel.  The  water  flowing  into 
the  canal  from  the  Chicago  River  will  carry  the  sewage  along  the 
canal,  and  not,  as  now,  into  the  lake.  The  result  will  be  that  not 
only  will  the  source  of  water-supply  in  the  lake  be  kept  pure,  but  the 
Chicago  River  itself  will  be  relieved  of  its  load  of  sewage  and 
changed  from  its  present  foul  condition  and  appearance  into  a  clear- 
pure  stream. 

The  river  diversion  and  the  spillway  are  the  two  more  im- 
portant hydraulic  problems  which  have  thus  far  been  satisfactorily 
solved  and  consummated.  In  this  connection  the  Chief  Engineer 
says:  "  The  spillway  was  completed  during  the  early  fall,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $20,518.40.  The  flood  of  March  last  demonstrated  the 
great  value  and  efficiency  of  this  work,  and  Chicago  then  reaped 
the  first  substantial  benefit  from  the  great  scheme,  which  she  has 
entrusted  to  your  wisdom  and  loyalty  to  her  best  interests.  This 
flood,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  spillway,  would  have  swept 
pollution  and  disease  into  the  fountain  of  her  drinking-water,  as 
has  been  done  year  by  year  in  the  past;  but  its  turbid  waters  were 
turned  aside,  save  for  a  limited  flow  of  about  sixty  hours,  which 
was  not  sufficient  to  cause  any  damage.''  As  stated,  this  dam  will 
be  raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  divert  the  entire  maximum  flow 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Controlling  Works^—^'  These  works,  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  great  enterprise  you  have  in  hand,  have  been 
carefully  considered  during  the  past  year,  and  alternate  plans  have 
been  gotten  up  and  the  merits  of  each  carefully  weighed  and  con- 
trasted. The  plan  which  combines  the  greatest  advantages  with  the 
least  cost  is  a  combination  of  lifting-gates  and  a  section  of  bear- 
trap  dam.  There  will  be  eight  of  these  lifting-gates,  working  be- 
tween solid  masonry  piers ;  they  will  be  lifted  vertically  by  mecban- 
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ism^  operated  firom  bridges  spanning  the  spaces  between  the  piers^ 
each  space  or  opening  will  be  30  feet  wide.  These  gates  are  a  modi- 
fication of  what  is  known  as  the  Stoney  Gate^  with  special  features 
designed  for  this  work.  The  bear-trap  dam  will  be  160  feet  be- 
tween bulkheads.  This  dam  will  be  unlike  either  the  Lang,  the 
Parker,  or  the  common  bear-trap,  as  conditions  obtaining  on  this 
work  admit  of  a  departure  from  those  examples  in  several  particu- 
lars. The  designs  for  this  work  have  been  prepared  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  and  direction  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Johnson,  First  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer.    The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $160,000." 

Tail-race. — The  maps  and  cross-section?  of  this  work  have  been 
completed  from  careful  and  accurate  surveys,  and  its  route  finally 
determined  upon.    The  estimated  cost  is  $425,260. 

Work  between  the  Waste-weir  of  the  Tail-race  and  the  Upper 
Basin  at  Joliet, — This  work  consists  of  removing  obstructions  from 
the  channel  of  the  Desplaines,  deepening  same  at  different  points 
and  building  such  levees  as  are  required.  Estimated  cost  of  thia 
improvement,  $150,000. 

Work  through  Joliet. — This  work  consists  of  deepening  and  en- 
larging the  channel  of  the  Desplaines,  making  proper  provisions 
for  maintaining  the  navigation  of  the  Ulinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
and  affording  necessary  protection  to  the  city  of  Joliet  against 
flood  damages.    Estimated  cost,  $1,760,000. 

These  works  and  improvements  involve  many  difScult  and  intri- 
cate problems  in  hydraulics.  The  full  details  of  the  necessary  con- 
structions have  not  as  yet  been  made  public. 

"The  construction  of  the  drainage-canal,  unlike  the  other 
great  canals  of  the  world,  involves  the  continual  flow  through  it  of 
a  large  volume  of  water.  The  design  of  the  work,  therefore,  has 
involved  the  consideration  of  an  inclined  grade,  together  with  the 
influence  of  varying  flow,varying  slope,  and  varying  elevation  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  volume  of  flow  contemplated  is  such  as  to  truly  class 
the  canal  as  a  great  river,  the  hydraulic  ramifications  of  which  involve 
the  permanent  level  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  depth  and  overflow  of 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  in  fact  the  navigable  low-water 
depth  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

Bridges, — A  large  number  of  swing-bridges  for  carrying  both 
highways  and  railways  over  the  canal  will  bie  ultimately  required. 
The  question  at  present  involved  is  whether  it  is  not  better  to  build 
temporary  fixed  bridges  of  some  cheap  design,  and  when  the  canal 
is  open  to  navigation  remove  these  and  build  swing-bridges,  rather 
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than  iDcnr  at  present  the  far  greater  expense  necessary  to  constract 
swing-bridges  of  a  permanent  nature  for  which  there  will  be  no 
use  for  several  years  to  come.  This  is  purely  an  economic  question 
as  to  which  there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion. 

The  foregoing  description  has  been  abstracted  from  the  reports 
of  the  president  and  chief  engineer  for  1894,  supplemented  from 
personal  examinations  of  the  work  now  under  construction. 

EXHIBIT  4-CHIEF  ENGINEER'S  REPORT,  1894. 

EsUmaied  Cast  of  the  Main  Channel  and  Atunliarp  Works  of  the  Sanitary 

District  of  C7iicago. 


DesigDalion  of  Work. 

Designation  of  Work. 

Section. 

Cost. 

Section. 

Cost. 

o 

$844,788.98 
256,188.89 
156.858.45 
217.070.56 
288,989.25 
284.962.25 
812,839.28 
881,941.00 
848,749.51 
606,618.14 
686,997.02 
486,819.17 
485,120.88 
918,789.02 

1  286.190.98 

2 

$922,266.86 
886,769.87 

N 

8 

M 

4 

1,022.199.72 

L            

5 

765  746  66 

K 

6 

755,580.17 

I 

7 

827.485.88 

H 

8... 

1,028,180.72 
820,185.69 

G 

9 

F 

10 

1,022.850.47 

E 

11 

840,519.82 

D 

12 

857,007.05 

c 

13 

866  740.75 

B 

1 14 

928,598.20 

A 

15 

472,158.00 

1 

' 

Total  of  Main  Channel  iiiiHpr  mnt.rft/»t 

$18,978,025.64 
18,052.85 

Levee,  Lock  4,  to  Dam 
Total  Main  Channel  a 

No.  1 

sunder  contract. 

nd  Auxiliary  w( 

>rk  noiN 

$18,991,078.49 

FSirth&r  Work  Contemplated  but  not  Contracted  for. 

Regulating  Works $160,000.00 

Tail-race 425,260.00 

TaU-race  to  Upper  Basin 150,000.00 

Between  Section  15  and  Upper  Basin $785,260.00 

Head  Upper  Basin  through  Joliet 1,760,000.00 

$2,495,260.00 
Fixed  bridges 1,888,689.82 
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Total  work  yet  to  be  contracted  for  on  basis  of 

fixed  bridges $8,888,899.82 

Total  covered  by  existing  contracU. 18,978,025.64 

Total  estimated  cost  of  construction  on  basis  of 

fixedbridges »22.856.924.9S 

Total  expenditures  for  fingineering  and  Super- 
intendence up  to  December  31.  1894 $596,575.89 

Estimated    future    cost   of    Engineering   and 

Superintendence 405,066 .  12 

Total  coa<  of  Engineering  and  Superintendence.  1,001,642.01 

Total  cost  of  Engine^sring.  Superintendence,  and 

Construction $23,858,566.97 

Expended  to  Dec.  81,  1894,  for  Con«ixuction . . .    $7,027,294.78 
Expended  to  Dec.  81,  1894,  for  Engineei-fog  and 

Superintendence ,>v         596,575.89 

Total  for  Construction,  Engineering,  and  Super-      ^  ^ 

intendence \^^  7,628.870.67 

Balance  needed  on  basis  of  fixed  bridges \      $16,202,644.85 

The  foregoing  estimates  will,  I  believe,  be  borne  out  by  Uke  actual  cost  of 
the  completed  work  of  the  Sanitaiy  District.  \ 

(Signed)  Isham  Randolph, 

Chicago.  January  16,  1895.  Chief)^neer. 

The  preceding  tables  show  the  amount  of  work  done  to\nd  in- 
eluding  December  3l8t,  1893,  during  1894,  also  total  to  date>s  per 
vouchers,  regular  contracts,  and  estimated  cost  of  the  main  channel 
and  auxiliary  works  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  The 
writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  ^ 
courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  Sanitary  District,  who  have  afford^  r 

him  every  opportunity  of  examining  their  works  and  records.  t 

1136.  Irrigation    Canals.— llvL\\ng   fully   discussed   dams   ti  ' 

storing  water  for  irrigation  purposes,  waste-weirs,  the  general  con 
struction  of  regulating  works  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  into  the        i 
reservou-,  which  are  intended  to  prevent  the  flood-waters  from         [ 
entering  the  canal  and  at  tlie  same  time  regulate  the  admission  of        I 
the  requisite  quantities  of  water  into  it  to  furnish   the   proper 
irrigation  supply,  it  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  into  too 
great  detail  of  the  construction  of  regulating-gates,  which  may  be 
of  timber  or  iron,  and  opened  by  sliding  in  grooves  or  turning    I 
on  axles.     It  is  generally  advisable  to  provide  for  the  proper  dis-      • 
charge  by  using  a  number  of  smaU  gates  rather  than  one  or  two 
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large  ones.  The  supply  can  be  better  regulated,  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  accidents,  causing  disastrous  results;  hand-power  can  be 
used  to  open  and  shut  the  gates;  renewals  and  repairs  can  be  better 
executed;  provision  can  be  made  to  meet  a  varying  or  increased 
demand  more  conveniently  and  satisfactorily.  What  follows  will 
be  confined  to  a  few  general  directions  and  remarks  on  the  actual 
construction  of  the  canal  in  earth  and  flumes. 

If  the  material  through  which  the  excavations  and  with  which 
the  embankments  are  to  be  made  is  too  light  and  porous,  the  bed 
and  slopes  must  be  made  water-tight  by  means  of  clay  puddle. 
This  may  be  effected  by  a  layer  of  puddle  forming  a  continuous 
sheet  in  the  slopes  and  under  the  bottom.  This  may  be  entirely 
imbedded  and  covered  over  with  other  material  to  the  depth  of  one 
or  more  feet.  This  covering-layer  may  be  porous,  but  should  have 
stability  against  scour  from  the  current.  If  such  material  is  not 
available,  it  will  then  be  better  to  make  the  main  body  of  the  banks 
of  any  heavy  material  convenient,  and  place  the  layer  of  puddle  on 
the  outside  of  the  slopes  and  over  the  bottom  bed.  It  is  a  question 
whether  this  latter  plan  is  not  better  both  for  canal-banks  and  res- 
ervoir-banks. It  is  more  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  disintegrated  by 
the  action  of  frost,  unless  always  covered  by  water.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  rely  entirely  upon  a  puddle  or  concrete  core  in  the  cen- 
tre of  bank,  supported  by  a  suflSciently  heavy  mass  on  the  outer 
face  to  resist  the  pressure  from  the  water  and  saturated  matenal  on 
the  inner  face.  It  has  been  found  practically  impossible  in  some 
cases,  especially  in  India,  where  such  canals  have  very  high  em- 
bankments, to  give  stability  to  the  banks  as  ordinarily  constructed. 
Water  will  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  embankment,  result- 
ing in  softening,  or,  little  by  little,  scouring  a  channel  through  it, 
and  ultimately  in  entire  failure  of  the  work. 

1137.  The  Soonkesala  Canal. — This  long  canal,  intended  both 
for  irrigation  and  navigation,  constructed  in  India  under  great 
difficulties,  requiring  unusually  high  cuttings  and  embankments, 
has  been  selected  as  illustrating  what  are  and  should  be  the  char- 
acter of  construction  for  canal-banks.  The  following  abstracts 
are  taken  from  a  paper  by  John  Herbert  Latham,  M.A.,  C.E.,  and 
discussed  by  other  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
See  Van  Nostrand^s  Magazine,  November  and  December,  1876. 

The  canal  is  about  190  miles  long.  The  first  75  miles  is  in- 
tended to  carry  400,000  cubic  yards  of  water  per  hour,  and  after 
gradually  parting  with  100,000  cubic  yards  the  remaining  300,000 
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is  carried  on,  parting  with  and  acquiring  water,  and  finally  carrying 
at  its  lowest  extremity  about  100,000  cubic  yards. 

The  diversion  weirs  are  either  of  solid  rubble  masonry,  of 
gravel  concrete  faced  front  and  rear  with  rubble,  or,  as  in  later 
types  of  weirs,  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with  limestone  ashlar  on 
the  lower  face,  averaging  3  feet  in  thickness  where  exposed  to  con- 
cussion. The  thickness  at  top  of  these  weirs  is  8  feet  under 
coping.  The  coping  is  limestone  1  foot  in  thickness,  and  every 
other  stone  is  a  through-stone,  weighing  about  1^  tons.  These 
stones  are  joggled  in  some  Cases. 

The  heights  of  these  weirs  vary  from  7  to  26  feet.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  batter  of  1  in  8  on  each  face,  in  others  1  in  4  on 
the  rear  or  up-stream  face,  and  vertical  on  the  front.  The  greatest 
height  of  water  over  the  crest  is  7^  feet. 

These  weirs  are  founded  on  a  rocky  river-bed.  Poi*tland 
cement  mortar  is  only  used  in  the  joints  of  the  coping.  The 
headworks  weir  is  a  solid  limestone  rubble-masonry  wall,  6  feet 
thick  under  coping  and  a  batter  of  1  in  4  on  up-stream  face, 
vertical  on  exposed  face.  As  these  weirs  are  built  on  a  soft  shale, 
the  overflow  water  would  undermine  the  weir;  therefore  an  ex- 
cavation is  made  in  the  shale  and  lined  with  masonry,  thus  form- 
ing a  water-cushion  to  break  the,  shock  of  falling  water. 

The  bottom  width  of  the  canal  is  from  45  to  9a  feet  The 
fall  per  mile  is  adapted  to  deliver  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
along  the  several  reaches,  without  increasing  the  depth  beyond  8 
or  9  feet.  The  proper  locks  are  placed  where  required;  these  are 
120  feet  long,  and  have  a  depth  of  5.5  feet. 

The  grade  or  fall  of  the  canal  where  it  is  taken  down  the 
irrigating  channel  varies  between  18  inches  a  mile  in  one  or  two 
deep  cuttings  and  a  level  in  the  tanks  formed  where  the  canal  is 
carried  over  an  open  valley  by  damming  it  across.  In  other  places 
it  is  usually  from  4  to  6  inches  a  mile.  The  last  seems  to  be  the 
most  suitable  fall  where  the  banks  and  cuttings  are  of  cotton  soil 
unprotected  by  revetments. 

The  more  rapid  the  fall  the  less  silt  deposited,  but  the  greater 
the  current  against  ascending  boats. 

The  chief  interest  and  novelty  in  the  construction  of  the  canal 
is  the  mode  of  forming  the  banks.  These  range  up  to  a  height  of 
50  feet  above  the  ground  along  their  crest-line,  but  being  con- 
structed usually  on  sloping  ground,  the  height  above  the  toe  of  the 
lower  slope  is  much  greater.     A  number  of  different  forms  of  cross- 
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section  and  character  of  construction  have  been  used — simple 
filling,  masonry  wall,  masonry  face-wall,  masonry  revetment-w^l, 
puddle  face-bank,  and  puddle  core-bank.  Some  of  these  have 
failed  or  given  much  trouble,  and  required  watching  and  costly 
repairs. 

The  strongest  and  best  sections  are  shown  in  Figs.  418,  419, 
the  choice  between  the  two  being  only  one  of  cost.  Then  follows 
a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  theoretically  perfect  bank.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  essential  points : 

Failure  will  take  place  either  from  the  soil  taking  a  flatter 
slope,  when  acted  upon  by  the  water,  than  that  originally  intended, 
or  from  leaks  forming  holes  through  the  bank  and  ultimately 
destroying  it. 

It  is  claimed  that  soil  acted  upon  by  water  does  not  become 
viscous,  i.e.,  chemically  semi-fluid,  and  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  action  is  mechanical. 

The  flattest  slope  taken  by  dry  material  is  that  of  ground  quick- 
lime; as  it  runs  dry  from  the  grindstones  it  assumes  a  nearly  flat 
slope;  and  the  natui*al  slope  which  ordinary  dry  material  deposited 
at  hap-hazard  will  stand  is  steeper  in  proportion  as  the  particles  are 
angular  and  rough,  and  flatter  in  proportion  as  they  approximate 
to  polished  spheres.  The  effect  of  a  little  water  or  moisture  is 
virtually  to  increase  the  roughness  of  the  particles,  supposing  no 
chemical  action;  the  cohesion  of  small  surfaces  in  contact  being 
increased  so  much  that  if  the  particles  are  small  the  material  may 
stand  vertically  when  damp,  or  at  an  overhanging  slope.  Excess 
of  water  may  have  a  very  different  effect,  which  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material.  Thus  a  mass  of  rubble  or  gravel  con- 
sists of  materials  of  such  size  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  presence 
of  water,  as  far  as  regards  the  relative  positions  the  pieces  are  dis- 
posed to  take,  except  when  the  flow  of  water  is  so  violent  as  to  dis- 
place them  by  mere  force  of  impact.  In  clean  sand,  composed  of  a 
collection  of  insoluble  particles  or  grains  so  small  that  though  after 
being  thoroughly  wet  much  of  the  water  if  allowed  will  drain  off, 
yet  enough  will  remain  to  increase  cohesion,  and  so  much  as  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  force  of  gravity  on  any  particle.  Clayey  earth 
has  its  particles  so  fine  as  to  retain  by  cohesion  a  sufScient  quantity 
of  water  to  separate  or  nearly  separate  them,  and  to  render  the 
mass  viscid;  and  so  it  will  remain  until  the  water  is  squeezed  out 
by  pressure  or  dried  up  by  heat;  it  may  require  an  intense  pressure 
or  heat  to  render  such  a  material  really  dry,  but  a  moderate  press- 
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ure  or  heat  may  render  it  very  hard.  When  really  dry  the  material 
will  have  become  stone,  or  so  like  stone  that  the  particles  will  not 
separate  if  again  exposed  to  water.  But  if  only  moderately  dry,  as 
it  is  foand  in  banks,  it  is  possible  that  when  water  is  admitted 
into  the  crevices  or  pores  of  the  material  it  may  so  loosen  the  par- 
ticles as  to  make  them  easy  to  separate,  and  incapable  of  resisting 
the  slightest  action  of  running  water. 

In  case  of  water  flowing  through  a  crack  or  burrow,  no  danger 
will  result  unless  the  material  be  tough  clayey  soil;  a  sandy  soil 
soon  fills  in.  In  a  tough,  loamy  clay  a  crack  is  much  more  danger- 
ous, for  the  soil  is  nearly  impervious,  and  the  effect  is  simply  to 
cut  galleries  or  caverns  often  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  slipping  of  the  banks  arises  from  the  water  being  forced 
into  the  interstices  or  fissures  by  pressure  faster  than  it  can  drain 
or  dry  out — as  where  the  outer  slope  is  made  of  sand,  or  where  a 
bank  is  made  entirely  of  a  moist  clay,  not  rammed  or  puddled;  and 
the  greater  weight  on  the  centre  of  the  mass  squeezes  out  water 
and  forces  it  into  the  slopes.  In  both  cases  slips  of  the  slope  are 
likely  to  occur,  then  flattening,  and  only  stopping  when  a  much 
flatter  slope  than  the  original  is  attained. 

A  given  quality  and  stability  may  be  secured  with  less  risk  of 
defective  workmanship  in  earthwork  with  at  least  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  in  masonry. 

A  good  bank  should  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  greatest  possible  leakage  must  not  carry  any  material 
out  of  the  bank. 

(2)  It  must  be  impossible  for  any  burrow  or  creak  to  be  made 
right  through  the  bank. 

(3)  The  impervious  part  of  the  bank  must  be  secured  in  its 
place  so  that  neither  settlement  can  breach  it  nor  leaks  through 
cracks  which  will  occur  in  it  carry  the  material  out  of  place. 

(4)  The  impervious  part  must  be  encouraged  to  settle  or  shrink, 
so  as  to  close  any  cracks  which  may  occur  in  it. 

(5)  It  must  be  easy  to  detect  and  overhaul  any  bad  puddle. 

It  will  be  found,  in  practice,  that  when  a  bank  fulfils  these 
conditions  the  entrance  of  water  into  any  part  of  the  bank  is  more 
difficult  than  its  exit,  and  that  in  consequence  the  head  of  water 
upon  the  bank  tends  to  press  upon  and  tighten  up  every  layer  of 
material  in  the  bank, — a  result  that  tends  to  increase  the  stabOity 
of  every  part. 

1138.  A  theoretically  perfect  filter  is  a  trough  of  triangukr 
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crofls-section  with  sides  containing  an  angle  of  60°.  By  its  being 
perfect  is  meant  that  whatever  depth  of  water  is  placed  npon  it 
the  water  alone  moves  as  it  passes  through  the  filter;  and  that  the 
material  is  arranged  in  horizontal  layers,  beginning  with  fine  sand 
at  the  top,  and  then  becoming  coarser  and  coarser  towards  the 
narrow  bottom,  the  lower  layer  containing  only  large  rubble  blocks 
in  such  accurate  proportions  that  the  water  flows  through  freely 
enough  not  to  resist  that  above  it,  but  not  so  freely  as  to  leave  any 
Apertures. 

If  the  upper  layer  of  sand  be  as  deep  as  the  water  placed  upon 
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Fig.  420. 

it,  and  is  clean,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  the  filter,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  leakage,  would  be  usually  calculated  at  700 
gallons  per  day  for  each  square  yard  of  surface,  which  for  a  filter 
200  feet  high  would  give  13^  cubic  yards  of  leakage  an  hour  per 
lineal  yard  of  filter;  an  amount  so  small  that  it  would  flow  away 
in  a  stream  an  inch  deep  with  a  velocity  of  little  over  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  per  hour.  And  this  leakage  would  represent  the  work 
4one  by  200  feet  head  of  water  in  forcing  a  passage  for  such  a 
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stream  through  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  filter^  and  impart- 
ing to  it  the  Telocity  w.ith  which  it  isBues  from  the  lower  edge. 

If^  now^  this  prismoidal  filter  be  laid  on  its  side  upon  an  imper- 
yious  soil,  and  the  casing  be  removed  and  replaced  by  slopes  of  fiue 
sand  in  front  and  of  ordinary  filling  in  rear,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  open  a  drain  of  dry  stone  or  of  masonry  arches  from  the  outer 
rubble  toe  of  the  filter  or  core,  the  result  is  a  bank  (see  Fig.  420) 
which  fulfils  the  five  conditions  required  for  a  safe  bank,  but  with- 
out any  puddle.  No  crack  or  burrow  can  be  made  in  the  material 
of  this  bank  either  by  sun  or  vermin,  and  it  only  requires  its  sur- 
face protected  from  the  action  of  rains  and  waves  to  make  a  dura- 
ble bank.  If  the  bank  is  higher  and  the  layer  of  sand  thinner  on 
the  front  slope,  more  water  would  flow  through  the  bank.  Still 
there  could  be  no  displacement  of  the  outer  toe  of  rubble  blocks, 
and  the  bank  must  be  stable. 

In  practice  puddle  is  added  to  stop  the  leakage,  and  the  dura- 
bility of  the  bank  is  thereby  also  increased.  The  best  position  for 
the  puddle  is  on  the  front  slope,  and  should  be  protected  with  nibble. 

The  puddle  under  construction  was  always  kept  flooded,  and 
the  tamping  was  done  by  gangs  of  men  walking  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  short  lengths  of  it  all  day,  treading  each  layer  stiff. 

The  puddle  on  banks  under  40  feet  high  was  made  3  feet  thick 
at  the  water-line,  and  was  increased  1  foot  for  each  8  feet  vertical 
depth  below  the  water-line.  The  puddle  must  be  carried  down 
into  a  trench,  and  sheet-piled,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  too  great 
leakage  under  the  toe  of  the  bank.  It  should  be  laid  on  a  layer  of 
rammed  filling  a  little  more  compressible  than  the  puddle  itself, 
and  not  on  an  ordinary  filling,  the  change  in  consistency  being  too 
great.  In  Pig.  420  the  inner  slope  is  on  the  left;  in  Fig.  419  it  is 
on  the  right. 

The  form  of  construction  recommended  is  shown  in  Fig.  420, 
but  faced  on  the  inner  slope  with  puddle  as  shown  in  Fig.  419. 

1139.  In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  other  eminent  engineers 
contended  that  banks  constructed  as  described  were  not  only  con- 
trary to  good  precedent  and  good  practice,  but  absolutely  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  good  examples. 

The  first  objection  raised  was  in  regard  to  placing  such  banks 
on  sandy  or  clayey  foundation-beds  without  any  puddle  trench 
carried  below  the  surface  in  order  to  prevent  undermining  and 
destruction  of  the  dam. 

The  next  objection  raised  was  placing  the  puddle  on  the  slope 
where  it  would  be  liable  to  be  fissured  by  exposure  to  the  snn  and 
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burrowed  by  yermin,  with  the  additional  liability  of  sliding  away, 
and  maintaining  that  the  pnddle  wall  would  be  more  effective  and 
less  expensive  placed  as  a  central  core;  that  a  canal  or  reservoir 
embankment  should  be  constructed  to  prevent  leaks^  and  not  to 
encourage  them ;  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  banks  had 
been  constructed  in  this  manner  and  had  to  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion been  efficient  and  safe,  there  seemed  to  be  a  rather  general 
disapproval  or  even  condemnation  of  the  plans  proposed. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of 
placing  the  puddle  core  on  the  face  or  in  the  body  of  the  wall,  upon 
which  point  the  most  eminent  engineers  differ  both  in  opinion  and 
practice,  the  question  after  all  resolves  itself  into  what  is  a  suf- 
ficient thickness  of  less  impervious  material  that  should  be  placed 
between  the  puddle  layer  or  core  and  the  water.  Regarding  the 
puddle  as  the  sole  reliance  to  prevent  leakage  through  the  body  of 
the  embankment  as  well  as  under  it,  it  would  seem  that  from  read- 
ing of  the  failure  of  reservoir  embankments  outside  and  beyond 
the  water-tight  layer,  stability  and  security  against  disastrous  fail- 
ures similar  to  those  that  have  occurred*  can  only  be  secured  by 
some  such  arrangement  of  fine  and  coarse  material  supported  at  and 
near  the  outer  toe  by  a  heavy  mass  of  open-work  rubble  of  large 
stone.  As  has  been  said,  water  abhors  angles;  and  if  the  flow  of 
water  can  be  impeded  by  being  split  up  into  a  number  of  small 
streams  and  these  made  to  change  their  direction  a  number  of 
times,  and  not  held  in  large  volumes  under  heavy  pressure,  there 
<5an  be  but  little  doubt  that  even  large  initial  volumes  under  con- 
siderable pressure  will  flow  away  harmlessly.  And  the  question  at 
issue  seems  to  be,  which  is  the  better — to  permit  the  embankments 
to  be  swept  away  bodily,  with  the  fearful  loss  of  life  and  property 
which  almost  universally  results,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a 
leaky  dam  which  will  at  least  not  give  way  suddenly  and  with 
violence.  It  is  often  possible  to  stop  such  leaks  when  first  devel- 
oped if  it  could  only  be  known  beforehand  that  they  existed;  but 
the  effects  of  the  leaks  when  held  and  confined  within  a  mass  of 
earth  are  to  gradually  but  surely,  without  their  existence  being 
known,  gather  and  accumulate  pressure  sufficient  to  entirely  de- 
stroy the  embankment  without  a  moment's  notice. 

1140.  On  ordinary  irrigation-canals  with  low  embankments, 
either  a  bank  made  entirely  of  puddle,  with  a  puddle  core,  or  a 
layer  of  puddle  on  the  water  slope,  will  serve  every  purpose;  and 
even  if  a  break  occurs,  no  very  disastrous  results  can  follow,  as  only 
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a  limited  amount  of  water  would  be  discharged,  and  this  spreading^ 
out  over  an  ever-widening  surface  would  do  little  harm,  the 
main  damage  results  from  the  failure  of  the  canal  to  do  the 
work  expected  and  required  of  it,  together  with  the  cost  of  repairs. 
But  with  high  embankments,  especially  for  storage-reservoirs,  the 
importance  of  determining  in  what  manner  and  with  what  ma- 
terials the  banks  should  be  constructed  cannot  be  overrated ;  and 
for  this  reason  considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the  discussion 
of  this  subject. 

Flumes. — In  carrying  canals  over  deep  valleys  or  rivers,  the 
water  must  be  confined  in  some  kind  of  channel,  made  of  iron^ 
timber,  concrete,  or  masonry;  this  construction  is  known  as  eb 
aqueduct  or  flume,  the  latter  term,  however,  being  usually  apphed 
to  irrigation  canals.  Such  flumes  are  usually  made  of  timber  or 
iron,  supported  on  a  series  of  piers  or  trestle-bents. 

The  following  drawings  show  the  general  construction  of  the 
diversion- weirs,  head-works,  canal  along  a  hillside,  and  a  timber 
flume,  as  employed  on  the  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation-canal.     They 


Fio.  421. — Pecos  Valley  Dam  aud  Head-works. 


FiQ.  422.— Timber  Flume,  Pecos  Valley  Irrigation-canal. 

are  merely  intended  to  give  a  general  view,  as  the  principles  of  con- 
struction have  been  sufficiently  well  described  in  connection  with 
other  similar  works. 
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Fig.  421.  Shows  a  dam  for  storage-reservoir,  and  Fig.  422,  a 
timber  flume  for  carrying  a  canal  over  streams,  ravines,  etc. 

ART.  LIX. 
HYDRAULICS  AS   APPLIED  TO  BUILDING    CONSTRUCTION. 

1141.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  volume  to  discuss  fully  or  even 
to  any  great  extent  the  subject  of  hydraulics,  upon  which  volumes 
have  been  written.  The  discussion  will  be  limited  to  a  few  general 
principles  and  their  application  to  the  flow  of  water  in  closed  pipes 
and  open  channels ;  by  which  some  of  the  more  common  and 
simpler  problems  can  be  understood. 

FLOW   OF   WATER   IN    PIPES. 

The  principles  and  equations  and  their  applications  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Notes  on  Building  Construction,  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  The  several  volumes  of  these  notes  are 
full  of  the  most  vahiable  information.  The  author's  name  is  not 
given.  They  purport  "  to  explain  not  only  the  calculations  that  may 
called  for  in  the  Honours  Examination  at  South  Kensington,  Eng- 
land, but  also  all  that  can  be  required  in  connection  with  ordinary 
buildings.*' 

Hydraulics  is  a  subject  which  is  related  to  building  construc- 
tion only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  fact  only  two  subdivisions  of 
the  subject  need  be  considered,  namely:  (1)  The  motion  of  liquids 
through  pipes  in  connection  with  water-supply  and  disposal  of 
sewage;  (2)  The  delivery  of  water  from  a  jet  in  connection  with 
standpipes.  First,  let  us  define  some  of  the  terms  in  common 
nse. 

The  hydrostatic  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  liquid  mass  has  been 
shown  to  be  of  equal  intensity  in  all  directions  around  that  point, 
and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base  is  unity 
and  whose  height  is  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  water  surface. 
The  pressure  of  water  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  below  the  surface  is 

20  X  T^T  X  62.4  =  8.67  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Head  of  Pressure. — The  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface 
is  also  called  the  head  of  pressure  at  the  point,  or  simply  the  head, 
and  is  generally  expressed  in  feet. 

Head  of  Elevation. — The  height  of  the  point  above  some  datum 
level  is  called  the  head  of  elevation  of  the  point. 
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Loss  of  Head. — When  a  liquid  is  in  motion  each  molecule  or 
particle  is  constantly  moving  from  a  place  of  greater  head  to  a 
place  of  lesser  head,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  heads  is 
called  the  loss  of  head.  This  loss  of  head  may  be  entirely  a  loss  of 
head  of  pressure,  or  entirely  a  loss  of  head  of  elevation,  or  partly  a 
loss  of  head  of  pressure  and  the  remainder  a  loss  of  head  of  eleva- 
tion.    This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  figures.     In  Fig.  423  a 


pipe  AB  opens  into  a  tank  T;  at  A  there  is  a  spigot;  when  this 
is  closed  we  have  the  conditions  due  to  hydrostatic  pressure. 
The  head  of  pressure  at  any  point  P  in  the  pipe  is  BP,  and  if 
a  pipe  opened  into  the  pipe  AB  and  extended  vertically  to  or  above 
ja,  the  water  would  rise  to  this  elevation,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  surface  in  the  tank.  The  head  of  elevation  is  PFy  the 
height  of  the  point  above  the  datum  AF  passing  through  the  lower 
end  A  of  the  pipe  AB,  At  the  point  A  the  head  of  pressure  is 
GA,  and  the  head  of  elevation  with  respect  to  AF  is  zero,  and  with 
a  vertical  pipe  at  A  the  water  would  rise  to  the  height  of  the  sur- 
face OFL. 

If  now  the  spigot  be  opened  so  that  the  water  flows  freely 
through  it,  the  water  would  not  rise  in  the  pipe  GA  at  all.  In  other 
words,  the  pressure  is  zero  at  that  point  A ;  and  if  the  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  AB  is  uniform,  since  L  and  A  are 
points  of  no  pressure,  and  the  head  of  pressure  is  entirely  consumed 
in  overcoming  a  uniform  resistance,  it  follows  that  the  straight  line 
AKL  is  the  line  of  no  pressure,  and  the  ordinates  at  any  points 
between  the  pipe  AB  and  the  straight  line  AKL  would  represent 
the  pressures  at  those  points;  at  P  it  is  PK.  Or,  in  other  words, 
if  an  open  pipe  PE  existed,  the  water  now  would  only  rise  to  the 
point  ^and  not  to  F,  as  was  the  case  when  the  spigot  at  A  was 
closed. 

The  head  of  pressure  is  KP  and  the  head  of  elevation  is  FP, 
by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  head  of  pressure  is  reduced  by  the 
height  KB. 
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Taking  any  other  point  P',  the  head  of  pressure  is  K*P'y  and 
the  head  of  elevation  is  F'P\  The  loss  of  head  between  the  two 
points  is  K'O,  Drawing  ^if  parallel  to  PP'y  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  total  loss  of  head  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz.:  K'O  =z 
£'M  +  MO  =  K'M  +  P'JSr.  ICM  is  the  loss  of  the  head  of 
pressure,  and  MO  =  P'N  is  the  loss  of  head  of  elevation. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  pipe  AB  extended  horizontaUy  along 
the  line  AF\  and  communicating  with  the  tank  at  or  vertically 
below  By  the  points  P  and  P'  coinciding  with  F  and  F\  the  line 
of  no  pressure  would  still  be  AL,  and  the  loss  of  head  between  the 
two  points  F  and  F'  would  be  entirely  a  loss  of  head  of  pressure, 
there  being  no  loss  of  head  of  elevation. 

1142.  Flow  of  Water  in  Open  Channel. — If  the  water  is  flowing 
in  an  open  channel,  the  loss  of  head  is  entirely  a  loss  of  head  of 
elevation.  The  water  is  not  flowing  under  pressure  at  all.  (See 
Fig.  424.) 


Wetted  Perimeter, — In  an  open  channel,  shown  in  cross-section 
in  Fig.  424  (6),  or  in  a  pipe  when  not  flowing  full,  as  shown  in  Fig. 


FiQ.  424. 
424a,  that  portion  of  the  cross-section  of  the  channel,  or  pipe, 
wetted  by  the  liquid  EBFis  called  the  icefted  perimeter. 

Hydraulic  Mean  Depth, — The  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  liquid  by  the  wetted  perimeter 
is  called  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  or  hydraulic  mean  radius 

-,        area  EBF  ._^.. 

=  ^  =  length  EBF ^^^'^ 

114S.  Total  Hecul  and  Effective  Head, — The  total  head  of  press- 
ure is  equal  to  the  effective  head  increased  by  what  is  commonly 
called  the  velocity-head. 
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The  effective  head  is  equal  to  the  loss  of  head  between  A  and  J9, 
Fig.  423,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  straight  pipe,  while  the  Teloc- 
ity-head is  required  to  overcome  such  resistances  as  are  opposed  to 
the  entry  of  the  water  into  the  discharge -pipe,  and  in  causing  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  or  tank  which  is  at  rest,  to  acquire  the  veloc- 
ity of  flow  through  the  pipe;  and  when  the  pipe  is  not  straight, 
special  resistances  are  developed  at  the  bends,  which  must  be  over- 
come, requiring  an  increase  of  head. 

We  have  then  the  total  head  =  to  the  head  required  to  over- 
come the  resistances  along  a  straight  pipe  +  the  head  to  impart 
velocity  of  flow  -|-  head  to  overcome  resistance  of  entry  into  orifice 
H-  head  to  over6ome  resistances  at  bends.  As  the  total  head  i& 
thus  consumed  or  lost,  it  is  called  loss  of  head  due  to  resistances  in 
a  straight  pipe  and  at  bends  or  elbows;  loss  of  head  due  to  orifice 
of  entry ;  and  loss  of  head  due  to  velocity.  These  several  losses  of 
head  will  be  discussed  separately. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  line  LA,  Figs.  423  and  425,  called  the 
line  of  no  pressure,  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  GA  is  the 
effective  head.  If  we  have  decided  upon  a  definite  velocity  of  flow,, 
it  is  easy  to  determine  the  head  due  to  this  velocity  from  the  well- 
known  formula 

vz=.  i^2gh    or    A  =  ^ (666) 

Assuming  a  velocity  of  6  feet  per  second  or  4.1  miles  per  hour, 

which  is  unusually  high,  h  =  rj-j  =  0.56  feet,  or  6.72  inches:  and 

not  considering  for  the  present  the  resistance  to  entrance  into  the 
pipe  or  from  elbows  or  bends,  we  should  raise  the  surface  of  the 
water  6.72  inches  above  L  in  Fig.  425  in  order  to  provide  the  veloc- 
ity-head. The  line  AL  Ib  called  the  hydraulic  mean  gradient  or 
hydraulic  grade-line.  Or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  fixed  water 
surface  at  L,  in  order  to  maintain  the  required  velocity  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lower  the  line  AL  to  AL'y  6.72  inches  between  L 
and  L\  AL'  is  then  the  hydraulic  grade-line.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  understand  the  relations  between  the  line  or 
lines  of  pipes  and  this  hydraulic  grade-line  in  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive positions  throughout  their  entire  lengths. 

In  Fig.  425  is  shown  a  section  of  a  reservoir  which  is  assumed 
to  be  maintained  full  to  the  surface  SL  by  a  sufficient  supply  from 
some  source,  and  it  is  desired  to  discharge,  at  some  distant  point 
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Ay  through  some  one  of  the  several  pipes  OA,  O^A,  O^KA.  The 
total  head  of  pressure  is  the  vertical  distance  BA  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  and  the  point  A  of  discharge  into 
the  open  air.  The  total  head  BA  is  composed  of  the  effective  head 
A  C  consumed  in  overcoming  the  several  resistances  to  flow  through 
the  pipe,  and  the  portion  BC  which  imparts  the  velocity  of  flow* 


Fig.  425. 


The  resistance  now  considered  arises  from  friction,  and  in  pipes  of 
the  same  diameter  running  full  varies  in  the  same  proportion  as 
their  lengths.  The  line  L'  A  will  be  the  hydraulic  grade-line.  And 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  small  difference  of  length  and  the 
slight  bends,  any  one  of  the  pipes  whose  upper  or  entry  end  is 
below  the  point  Z',  regardless  of  its  distance  below  Z',  and  whose 
entire  length  is  below  L'A,  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  and  velocity  of  flow  will  be  the  same  from  any  one  of 
the  pipes. 

When  the  water  first  enters  the  pipe  its  velocity  will  be  consid- 
erable, as  there  is  but  little  resistance.  The  resistance  increases  and 
the  velocity  diminishes  as  the  far  end  of  the  pipe  A  is  approached. 
After  passing  out  from  this  end  the  resistance  and  effective  head 
balance,  and  the  remaining  portion  BC  of  the  total  head  imparts  a 
uniform  velocity  of  discharge. 

If  pipes  opened  into  any  of  these  pipes  and  reached  above  the 
line  L'Ay  it  would  be  found  that  the  water  would  rise  in  them  to 
the  line  L'A^  and  no  higher;  and  the  pressure  due  to  these  heights 
will  be  the  bursting  pressures  at  these  points  of  the  closed  pipes 
when  running  full.  If  while  running  full  the  pipes  be  partly 
closed  by  means  of  valves  or  by  accumulation  of  sediment  or  other 
obstruction,  the  velocity  of  flow  would  be  reduced,  and  a  portion  of 
the  velocity-head  would  become,  pressure-head  and  increase  the 
bursting  pressure,  as  could  be  shown  by  a  vertical  pipe  placed  at 
any  point  along  the  main  pipe.  The  obstruction  in  this  case  would 
be  at  some  point  between  this  vertical  pipe  and  the  discharge  end« 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  falls  below  the  grade-line,  then  the 
obstruction  is  between  the  vertical  pipe  and  the  reservoir.  If  a 
pipe  thus  running  full  be  suddenly  closed,  thereby  stopping  the 
flow,  the  pressure  will  be  sufficiently  great  to  burst  any  ordinary 
pipe. 

All  valves  should  therefore  be  closed  gradually,  and  when  finally 
and  fully  closed  the  maximum  bursting  pressure  will  simply  be  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  depth  of  the  point  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

It  is  seen  that  so  far  as  velocity  of  discharge  is  concerned  for 
any  given  pipe,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
pipe  shall  be  below  the  point  Z',  provided  the  water  surface  SL 
remains  unchanged.  The  effect  of  a  lowering  of  this  surface  is 
simply  to  reduce  velocity  of  discharge. 

If  a  pipe  is  laid  exactly  coinciding  with  the  grade-line  L'A, 
the  velocity  of  discharge  would  still  be  the  same,  and  the  bursting 
pressure  would  be  zero  at  all  points  of  the  pipe.  Such  a  condition 
can  rarely  exist.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  often  be  necessary  for  a 
line  of  pipe  following  the  natural  lay  of  the  ground  to  pass  above 
the  hydraulic  grade-line:  this,  while  not  desirable,  is  not  seriously 
objectionable  within  a  certain  limit.  This  condition  is  shown  in 
Fig.  425,  where  L'A  is  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  and  Ox  A  is  a  pipe 
passing  above  L'A  at  and  near  x.  In  this  case,  while  L'A  is  still 
called  the  hydraulic  grade-line,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  consider 
separately  the  two  portions  of  the  pipe  from  0  to  x  and  from  x  to 
A,  each  having  its  own  hydraulic  grade-line,  L'x  and  xA  respectively. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  that  the  effective  head  for  the 
portion  of  the  pipe  Ox  is  E'x,  and  for  the  portion  xA  is  yA,  The 
velocity  of  flow  in  the  portion  Ox  would  be  reduced,  while  that  in 
xA  would  be  increased;  and  if  the  pipe  is  of  the  same  diameter 
throughout,  the  total  head  would  be  Dx  and  not  BA^  and  the  dis- 
charge at  A  would  be  due  to  the  head  Dx,  In  other  words,  the 
pipe  would  flow  full  to  x,  and  only  partly  filled  from  x  to  A,  the 
water  running  as  in  an  open  channel  or  gutter.  Or  we  could 
increase  the  diameter  from  0  to  a;  or  diminish  it  from  x  to  Aj  the 
areas  of  the  sections  of  the  pipes  being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
respective  velocities  of  flow.  While  no  greater  quantity  would  be 
discharged  at  A,  the  pipe  would  run  full  throughout  its  entire 
length. 

If  the  pipe  has  the  same  diameter  throughout,  it  may  still  run 
full,  as  a  tendency  to  vacuum  can  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
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point  Xy  provided  this  point  in  the  pipe  is  not  more  than  SO  feet 
vertically  above  the  hydraulic  grade-line  L'A.  If  this  vaonum 
cannot  be  maintained^  the  total  effective  head  will  only  be  E'x, 
and  the  portion  xA  will  only  run  partly  filled. 


MOTION  OF  LIQUIDS  IN    PIPES. 

1144.  Thus  far  we  have  not  considered  the  causes  or  the  char- 
acter of  resistances  to  the  motion  of  water  in  pipes.  It  has  been 
seen  that  this  motion  is  entirely  due  to  gravity;  if  there  were  no 
resistances  the  velocity  woujd  increase  indefinitely.  These  re- 
sistances arise  from  the  roughness  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe^ 
and  it  is  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 
This  resistance  is  not  considered  in  many  of  the  formulsB  in  genei*al 
use.  The  velocity  of  the  liquid  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
cross-section,  being  much  greater  in  the  centre  than  on  the  sides. 
Close  to  the  sides  the  liquid  does  not  flow  freely,  but  is  disturbed 
by  numerous  small  eddies.  The  sides  become  quickly  coated  with 
sediment,  which  removes  the  roughness  of  the  inner  surface.  All 
formulsB  for  the  flow  of  liquids  in  pipes  are  empirical,  and  few  if 
any  of  them  can  be  considered  as  accurate  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  although  many  of  them  are  accurate  enough  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

The  two  cases  to  be  considered  are: 

(1)  When  the  pipe  is  flowing  full  and  the  liquid  is  therefore 
impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  liquid;  (2)  when  the  pipe 
is  flowing  partially  full.  In  this  case  the  liquid  is  not  under 
pressure,  and  simply  flows  down,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  pipe,  aa 
it  would  in  an  open  channel. 

1145.  Discharge  from  a  Pipe  flowing  full  under  Pressure, — 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  formulae: 

Eytelwein's  formula  is 


F=108y  ^  X-^-0.13,     ....     (667) 
4         Jj 

in  which  Fis  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  feet  per  second;  H 
is  the  effective  head  of  water  in  feet,  that  is,  the  total  head  reduced 
by  the  various  losses  of  head  due  to  bends,  etc. ;  L  is  the  total  length. 
of  the  pipe  in  feet;  and  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 
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The  following  formula^  known  as  NeTille's,  is  said  to  be  more 
accurate  than  Eytelwein's: 


V=UOi/^X§-nV^^X§..:    .    (668) 


Thrupp's  formula  is 


(669) 


in  which  R  is  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  (which  is  equal  to  —  for 

pipes  flowing  full),  S  is  the  slope  of  the  pipe  (i.e.,  -yj,  and  x,  y, 

z,  and  c  are  constants  depending  on  the  material  of  which  the  pipe 
is  made  and  on  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  For  wrought-iron  pipes 
over  3^  inches  diameter 


F  = 


X  S^-^. 


0.004787 
For  wrought-iron  pipes  1  inch  diameter 

F  = 


0.004787 


For  new  cast-iron  pipes 


^  ■"  0.006752  ^       • 


Darcy's  formula  is 


r  =  .l/fxf 


The  coefficient  Chas  the  following  yalues: 
Table  LXXX. 


(670) 


Dinmeter  in  inches  =  12  X  i> 
Value  of  a 


i 
65 


1 
80 


4 
102 


5 

103 


6        7       8 
105     106    107 


The  maximum  value  of  0  for  very  large  pipes  is  113.3. 

The  following  example  shows  the  results  by  the  above  formulo: 
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Find  the  velocity  in  a  pipe  1  inch  diameter,  100  feet  long,  the 
effective  head  being  10  feet. 

By  equation  (667),  Eytelwein's  formula. 


V  =  108|/i  X  iV  X  iW  ^  ^-13  =  4.8  feet  per  second. 

By  equation  (668),  Neville's  formula, 

V  =  140Vi  X^X^  -  11  ^i  X  -^  X  tVV  =  4.99  ft.  per  second. 

By  equation  (669),  Thrupp's  formula, 

rr_  g  X  ^r^"'       f  lO^V"^ 0.0786 

"■    0.004787        UOO/  0.004787  X  3.594 

=  4.59  feet  per  second. 

By  equation  (670),  Darcy's  formula. 


V=SOVlx^X^  =  3.65  feet  per  second. 

And  similarly  for  any  other  heads,  diameters,  and  lengths.  In 
all  cases  Darcy's  formula  gives  the  lowest  velocity.  It  is  simple  in 
application,  and  it  is  better  to  underestimate  than  to  overestimate 
the  velocity. 

1146.  Having  found  by  either  of  the  formulae  the  mean  velocity 
^f  flow,  the  quantity  of  discharge  is  simply  the  product  of  this 
velocity  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  pipe. 

Discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  =  F  X  — j"*      •     (^) 

TtD'  r     (671) 

Discharge  in  gallons  per  minute     =  F  X  — r— 

X  6.25  (or  7.5)  X  60.     .     .     .     (b)  . 

When  quantity  in  gallons  is  required  we  use  the  factor  6.25 
for  English  gallons  and  7.5  for  American  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  discharge  from  a  1-inch  pipe  with  a  velocity 
of  3.65  feet  per  second,  as  found  by  Darcy's  formula,  gives  cubic 

feet  per  second  =  3.65  X  -Arr^ j-  =  0.0199,  English  gallons  per 

minute  =  0.0199  X  6.25  X  60  =  7.45,  United  States  gallons  per 
minute  =  0.0199  X  7.5  X  60  =  8.95.  The  U.  S.  gallon  contains 
231  cubic  inches,  the  English  gallon  277.274  cubic  inches. 

The  more  common  problem  is  to  find  what  diameter  of  pipe  is 
required  for  a  given  discharge,  the  effective  head  and  length  being 
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given.    Combining  eqnations  (670)  and  (671(6)),  calling  Q  the  dis- 
charge in  U.  S.  gallons  per  minute, 

Q  =  r  ^  X  (6.25)  (or  7.5)  X  60,' 
and  from  equation  (670) 

Substituting  value  of  V  in  first  equation,  squaring  and  reducing, 
we  find 


31201 


D  being  expressed  in  feet,  with  D  inches,  rf  =  12  x  Z>. 

d  =  (1.63or)1.513(-^.^i)*     ....     (673) 

Combining  equations  (670)  and  (67Ia),  we  would  get  a  similar 
result,  which  can  be  put  in  the  form,  calling  Q'  the  quantity  of 
discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 

#«"='^S(.4)' («') 

Similarly,  equation  (673)  can  be  put  in  the  form 

In  these  last  two  equations  the  value  of  the  second  member 
depends  alone  on  d\  in  other  words,  for  every  value  of  d  there  is  a 

corresponding  value  for  the  first  members,  namely,  ytQ'^  *^d  -^^. 

Equations  (674)  and  (675)  are  used  for  pipes  varying  from  4  to  30 
inches  in  diameter.  The  second  can  be  used  for  all  sizes  up  to  10 
inches.  This  limitation  is  only  to  avoid  the  use  of  very  large 
numbers. 

Tables  can  be  computed  which  give  the  diameters  correspond- 
ing to  a  range  of  values  Qt  -tjQ'*  and  -^  Q^. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  calculations  for  pipe  diiuneters  by 
Darcy's  formula,  the  following  tables  are  copied  from  Notes  on 
Building  Construction,  Part  4: 
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Table  LXXXI. 
plow  op  watbr  in  pipes  running  full,  in  gallons  per  minute. 

CALCULATED  FROM  DARCY'B  FORMULA. 


Value  of  the 
expression 

1^- 

Correspond- 
ing    diam. 

i^n'cfis^'  ^" 

Internal  diam. 
of    pipe,    al- 
lowing for  in- 
crustation, in 
inches. 

1   Value  of  the 
expression 

1^- 

Correspond- 
ing    diam. 
of  pipe,  in 
inches. 

Internal  diam. 
of    pipe,   al- 
lowing for  in- 
crustation, 
in  inches. 

1 

0.82 

84.600 

2.14 

2k 

5 

0.48 

60.000 

2.86 

2t 

18 

0.54 

92,000 

2.57 

3 

48 

0.64 

140,000 

2.79 

H 

117 

0.75 

208,000 

3.00 

3i 

2.50 

0.86 

296.000 

8.21 

81 

370 

0.96 

420,000 

8  43 

4 

810 

1.07 

"iT 

760,000 

886 

4^ 

1,410 

1.18 

1,340.000 

4.29 

5 

2,260 

1.29 

2.150.000 

4.71 

H 

3,400 

1.39 

8,400,000 

5.14 

6 

5.020 

1.50 

7,500,000 

6.00 

7 

7,4(»0 

161 

16,500,000 

7.00 

8 

10.200 

1.71 

2 

82,800,000 

8.00 

9 

20,800 

1:93 

2i 

60.200,000 

9.00 

10 

L  =  leugth  of  pipe;  H=  available  head;  Q  =  discliarge  in  galloos  per 
minute. 

The  allowance  for  incrustation  is: 

^  of  diameter  for  pipes  under  6  inches  in  diameter. 

1  inch  '*      "     over     6     '*      '*         ** 

Table  LXXXII. 
flow  of  water  in  pipes  running  pull,  in  cubic  feet  per  sbcoitd. 

CALCULATED  FROM  DARCY'S  FORMULA. 


Value  of  the  expres- 
sion ^Q". 

Corresponding? 

diam.  of  pipe,  m 

inches. 

Value  of  the  expres- 
sion |<2'>. 

Corresponding 

diam.  of  pipe,  m 

inches. 

6.6 

4 

14.380 

18 

17.6 

5 

18,800 

19 

53 

6 

24,900 

20 

115 

7 

81.500 

21 

227 

8 

89,600 

22 

427 

9 

49,400 

2a 

730 

10 

61.500 

24 

1,190 

11 

75,700 

25 

1.850 

12 

91.700 

26 

2.740 

13 

110,600 

27 

4,020 

14 

133.400 

28 

5,740 

15 

158,300 

29 

7,880 

16 

188.000 

30 

10,650 

17 

L  =  length  of  pipe;  //=  available  head;  Q'  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
second.    No  allowance  is  made  for  incrustation.  * 
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LOSS  OF  HEAD. 


1147.  We  have  seen  that  the  effective  head  is  the  total  head 
diminished  by  certain  minor  losses,  which  will  now  be  determined. 

Loss  of  Head  due  to  Entrance  into  Orifice. — The  orifice  of 
entry  obstructs  to  a  certain  extent  the  flow  of  water  into  the  pipe, 
thereby  causing  a  loss  of  head.    This  loss  depends  on  the  form  of 


the  orifice,  and  is  indicated  in  Fig.  426  (a),  (6),  and  (c).     Calling 
h  this  loss  of  head,  then  h=  V^  X  C. 

The  following  are  values  of  C\ 

For  round  orifices,  such  as  the  end  of  a  pipe.  Fig.  426  (a), 

C^=  0.007849. 

For  bell-mouthed  orifices.  Fig.  426  (6), 

C  =  0.000444. 

For  pipes  of  uniform  diameter  projecting  into  cistern  or  reser- 
voir. Fig.  426  (c), 

C  =  0.014846. 

Taking  the  more  unfavorable  case.  Fig.  426  {c)y  and  assuming  a 
velocity  of  3  feet  per  second  in  the  pipe,  find  the  loss  of  head. 

7i  =  3'  X  0.014846  =  0.134  feet. 

Loss  of  Head  due  to  Velocity. — The  water  in  the  cistern  or 
reservoir  being  at  rest,  a  certain  amount  of  head  is  lost  in  causing 
the  water  to  take  up  the  velocity  in  the  pipe.    In  other  words,  a 
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-certain  amount  of  energy  of  position  (or  potential,  which  is  meas- 

.  «red  by  the  head)  has  to  be  converted  into  energy  of  motion. 

F" 
This  energy  of  motion  is  expressed  by  —;  and  if  V  is  the  loss 

F*       F* 
•of  head  due  to  Telocity,  A'  =  rr—  =  —-7. 
^  2g       64.4 

Find  the  loss  of  head  due  to  a  velocity  of  3  feet  per  second. 

F*  9 

h'  =  -T—.  =  —--  =  0.14  foot  or  1.68  inches. 
64.4       64.4 

Loss  of  Head  due  to  Bends  and  Elhows. — Calling  loss  of  head 
-due  to  bends  A",  then 

h"  =  haV\ (676) 

J  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  bend 

R 
to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  pipe,  or  -^;  a  is  the  change  of  di- 
rection at  the  bend  measured  in  degrees.     (See  Figs.  427  (a)  and  {h),) 

Find  the  loss  of  head  in  a  pipe  1  inch  diameter;  a  =  30°; 
^  =  3i  inches;  d  =  1  inch;  velocity  3  feet  per  second. 

The  value  of  h  is  found  from  the  following  table: 

Tablb  LXXXIII. 

n  Loss  of  head  for  each  degree 

—.  in  change  of  direction,  with 

«  mean  velocity  1  foot  per  second. 

1  0.000025 

1.25 0.000018 

1.5  0.000015 

2.0  ....0.000013 

3  0.000011 

4      ...0.000011 

5      0.000011 

R. 
Above  the  ratio  7  =  ^  the  loss  of  head  due  to  bends  may  be 

neglected. 

Then  -^  =  3i  and  J  =  0.00011  from  above  table,  and  A"  = 

^aF'  =  0.000011  X  30  X  9  =  0.003  foot. 
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For  elbows  or  abrupt  changes  in  direction^  the  formula  for  loe^ 
of  head^ 

h''  =  eV' (677> 

e  is  found  from  the  following  table  for  several  values  of  angle  a^ 
(See  Fig.  427  (6).) 

Table  LXXXTV. 

a=     10^  20*'         80'         40'         50'         60'         70*         80'         90' 

tf=:  0.0001    0.0005    0  0011    0.0022    0.0036    0.0056    0.0088    0.0115    0.015^ 

For  an  angle  of  a=30°,  e  =0.0011 ;  and  for  a  velocity  of  3  feet 
per  second,  loss  of  head  A"  =  «F"  =  0.0011  X  9  =  0.0099  foot 

1148.  The  foregoing  losses  of  head  constitute  all  of  the  minor 
losses  for  which  provision  must  be  made. 

The  effective  head,  or  the  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  pipe  in  any  given  length,  assuming  the  water  flowing  with  a 
velocity  6f  3  feet  per  second  in  a  pipe  1  inch  diameter  and  100  feet 

long,  is,  by  Darcy^s  formula,  eq.  (670),  F=  CV  -j  .  f,  with  Cfrom 
table  for  1-inch  pipe  =  80,  and  F=  3; 


d_»oy  ^  X^-^X  j^,    ../i-  ^^p  -6., 5  feet. 

Then  in  the  case  taken  above  the  total  head  will  be 

H^=H+h  +  h'  +  h"=  6.75  +  0.134  +  0.14  +  0.003  =  7.027  feet^ 

whereas  the  sum  of  the  minor  losses  is  only  0.277  foot,  which  is  less 
than  4  per  cent  of  the  total.  Therefore  the  loss  due  to  bends,  entry 
of  orifice,  velocity,  etc.,  unless  the  bends  are  numerous  and  sharp 
and  the  velocity  considerable,  are  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  loss  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  pipe. 

PKACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 

1149.  Case  1.  Find  the  diameter  of  the  service-pipe  required 
to  meet  the  following  conditions : 

The  head  in  the  water-main  at  the  junction  with  the  service- 
pipe  is  50  feet.  Assume  the  condition  of  intermittent  service* 
on  account  of  which  500  gallons  is  to  be  delivered  per  diem,  and 
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only  flowing  daring  a  period  of  four  hours.  The  cock  in  the  ser- 
yice-reservoir  or  cistern  is  40  feet  above  the  main.  The  length  of 
service-pipe  required  is  130  feet. 

To  fill  the  cistern  in  4  hours,  or  240  minutes,  requires  a  dis- 
charge into  the  cistern  of  fj{^J  =  2.08  gallons  per  minute.  The 
available  head  at  the  cock  is  the  head  of  pressure  less  the  head  of 
elevation,  i/  =  50  —  40  =  10  feet.    As  the  pipe  will  be  small,  we 

will  take  the  value  of  Cin  Darcy's  eq.  (670),  (v=  Cy  ^  -t)'  ^^ 

be  65  (see  Table  LXXX);  and  from  eq.  (672),  D  =  ^-^(§^.  |-!)*- 
Substituting  values, 

or  0.64  inches  =  d. 

The  value  assumed  for  (7  =  65  was  for  a  ^-inch  pipe,  whereas 
the  pipe  is  0.64  or  f  inch,  nearly.  C=  70,  a  proportionate  value 
between  65  and  80,  the  respective  values  corresponding  to  i  and 
1  inch  pipes.     Substituting  this  new  value  of  (?=70  and  reducing, 

^e  find  D  =  ^^tt^  X  0.41  =  0.53  foot,  or  0.63  inch  =  d. 

The  two  values  are  practically  the  same.  Adding  one  sixth 
for  incrustation,  we  have  d  =  0.74  inch,  or  say  a  J-inch  pipe. 

Applying  equation  (675)  in  connection  with  Table  LXXXI, 

^Q'  =  ^  X  (2.08)'  =  56.24.     The  nearest  value  in  the  table  to 
Ji  10 

this  is  48,  which  corresponds  with  a  }-inch  pipe,  as  above  found.  By 
the  use  of  such  a  table  the  labor  of  calculation  is  greatly  reduced. 
The  effect  of  imperfect  valves  or  cocks  is  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive area  of  the  service-pipe,  if  the  area  is  reduced  the  velocity  at 
the  cock  must  be  increased. 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  flow  is  F— —    per  second,  or 

4 

jF— J—  X  7.50  X  60  gallons  per  minute;  that  is, 

Q  =  F^  X  7.50  X  60  =  353.43 FD"; 

''=353T3F-  =  ^*^^^^^5**  ^ir^"n^r>^ 
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where  D  is  in  feet.     Or 


F=0.4lJ. 


where  d  is  in  inches. 

Where  the  full  bore,  i  inch  in  diameter  at  the  cock,  is  main- 
tained, the  velocity  of  flow  required  to  deliver  2.08  gallons  per 
minute  is 

2  08 
V  =  0.41  X      Vrv«  =  1-52  feet  per  second. 
(0.  <  5) 

If  d  is  reduced  to  \  inch,  V  =  3.41  feet  per  second. 

If  d  is  reduced  to  \  inch,  V  =  13.65  feet  per  second. 

While  small  reductions  are  immaterial,  a  considerable  change  ia^ 
a  matter  of  importance. 

In  the  last  case  the  velocity  required  is  13.65  feet  to  deliver  the 
required  flow.    The  loss  of  head  to  produce  this  velocity  is  A'  = 

(IH^  =  2.9  feet. 

To  find  the  effect  of  this  loss  of  head.    The  available  head,. 

instead  of  being  10  feet,  is  now  10  —  2.9  =  7.1  feet;  then  d^C'= 

130 

— -  X  (2.08)'  =  79,  which  would  require  a  ||-inch  pipe,  or  a  mar- 

ket  size  of  1  inch  diameter.    The  effect  of  any  other  reduction  could 
be  found  in  the  same  manner. 

If  we  assume  that  in  the  length  of  pipe,  130  feet,  there  are 
10  bends  of  90°  each  and  radius  of  3  inches,  to  be  on  the  safe^ 
side  the  diameter  *of  the  pipe  should  be  the  actual  diameter  re- 
quired, and  not  that  increased  to  allow  for  incrustation.  In  thift 
case  the  least  diameter  is  0.63  inch,  and  not  0.75  inch.     Then  from 

eq.  (676),  of  loss  of  head  from  bends.  A"  =  baV^;  the  ratio  -z  = 

3 
--    -  =  4.92,  the  value  of  b  corresponding  in  table  =  0.000011. 

The  required  velocity  for  discharge  of  2.08  gallons  per  minute, 

0  2  08 

through  a  pipe  0.63  inch  diameter,  is  F  =  0.41^  =  0.41,     '^,  = 

2.15  feet  per  second;  then  A"  =  0.000011  X  90  X  (2.15)»  =  0.0045 
loot,  loss  of  head  at  each  bend,  and  for  10  bends  0.045  foot,  which 
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is  80  small  that  it  need  not  be  considered^  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated would  be  the  case. 

1160.  Water-supply  to  a  House  with  Constant  Service, — Case  2. 
Diagram  Fig.  428  shows  a  main  and  service-pipe  leading  to  the 
house.    Assuming  that  the  supply  is  required  to  be  4  gallons  per 


,  "   Fig.  428. 


£-iiO±. 


_J^ 


HL 


minute  at  the  spigot  A  and  3  gallons  at  B^  when  both  spigots 
are  open.  Required  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  pipes,  and  also 
the  discharge  from  each  spigot  when  the  other  is  closed.  The 
elevation  of  tne  spigot  A  above  the  main  is  30  feet  and  of  B  10 
feet.  As  the  pipes  will  not  be  required  of  a  great  diameter, 
assume  the  pipe  BC  to  be  i  inch  diameter  and  30  feet  in  length; 

then  from  Table  LXXXI  ^Q"  =  5,  i  =  30  feet,  §  =  3  gallons; 

30  X  3' 
hence  H  =  - — - —  =  54  feet  will  be  the  loss  of  head  from  B  to 
o 

C.     C  and  B  being  at  the  same  level,  the  available  head  at  C  must 

be  54  feet,  and  since  the  spigot  A  is  20  feet  above  C,  the  available 

head  is  54  —  20  =  34  feet.    Then  with  length  of  pipe  -4(7=  20 

feet  =  Z,  §  =  4  gallons,  and  H=M  feet.     -^Q*  =  ^^  x  16  =  9.4. 

The  diameter  corresponding  in  Table  LXXXI  is  between  ^  and  f 
inch.  Without  considering  the  minor  losses  of  head,  as  was  seen,  the 
loss  due  to  bends  proper  in  a  line  of  pipe  are  so  small  that  they  may 
be  neglected  here.  But  if  the  junction  of  pipes  at  (7  is  as  shown  in 
Fig.  428  (fl),  there  will  be  a  loss  of  head  required  to  impart  the 
velocity  in  the  pipe  CA^  and  a  further  loss  of  head  caused  by  eddies, 
as  indicated  by  the  arrow-heads;  this  is  taken  at  three  times  that 
due  to  the  velocity.  As  4  gallons  per  minute  is  to  be  discharged  at 
-4,  the  velocity  required,  assuming  that  the  larger-sized  pipe,  |  inch. 
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0  4 

is  used,  is  from  equation  F=  0.41  \  =  0.41  X  tx-ttts  =  5.63  feet 
^  cr  (O.o4) 

per  second,  not  allowing  for  incrustation.     (See  table.) 

Loss   of  head  due   to  this  velocity  h"  =    1.!  =  0.492  foot. 

The  total  loss  on  account  of  this  connection  will  then  be  0.492  x  3 
=  1.4T6  feet. 

If  the   bore   of  the  spigot  is  only  0.5   inch,  the   velocity  of 

4 
discharge  must  be  F=  0.41  X  tttfw  =  ^'^O  feet,  and  a  further  loss 

of  head  =  ^  '  J  =  0.67  foot;  but  as  the  head  required  to  produce 

the  flow  in  the  pipe  is  0.492  foot,  the  loss  due  to  the  contraction 
at  the  spigot  is  0.67  -  0.492  =  0.178  foot.  The  total  minor  loss 
of  head  is  then  1.476  +  0.178  =  1.654  feet.     The  available  head 

is  therefore  34  —  1.654  =  32.346  feet,  or  say  32  feet;  then  TrQ'  = 

20 

^  X  16  =  10.     This  from  Table  LXXXI  calls  for  -jVii^ch  pipe,  or 

say  I  inch. 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  size  of  the  pipe  leading  from 
the  main  at  D  to  the  point  G  (see  Fig.  428),  CI)  being  taken  100 
feet  long.  We  found  above  that  the  available  head  at  0  should  be 
34  feet,  and  as  there  is  a  rise  of  10  feet  between  DC,  and  the  avail- 
able head  at  the  main  D  being  90  feet;  there  remains  to  overcome 
the  resistance  in  the  pipe  CDf^n  available  head  of  90—44=46  feet. 

^^•=^^X(3+4)'=106.5, 

which  in  table  corresponds  with  a  |-inch  pipe,  or  the  nearest  market 
or  standard  size  1  inch  diameter. 

If  the  connection  at  C  is  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  428  {b),  then 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  eddies,  etc.,  1.476  feet,  would  not  have 
occurred,  and  the  loss  would  occur  only  in  branch  BC 

To  find  the  discharge  from  one  spigot  when  the  other  is  closed, 
Assuming  A  open,  B  closed,  the  available  head  is  evidently  90  —  30 
—  60;  or  allowing  2  feet  for  all  minor  losses,  H  =  bS  available  head. 

L  is  now  equal  to  100  +  20;  then  ^Q'  1^^— Q«  =  117  from 

Table   LXXXI,   corresponding  with  a  |-inch  pipe;    then   Q^  =■ 

1 1 7  X  58 

— --^  =  56.55  and  Q  =  7,b  gallons  per  minute. 
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When  spigot  A  is  closed  and  B  open,  we  have  from  C  io  D 
^^-inch  pipe  and  from  (7  to  ^  a  ^-inch  pipe.  Whatever  may  be 
the  required  head  at  C>  call  it  A, ,  then  the  available  head  in  the 
portion  CD  =  90  —  10  -  h^ 

Then  in  the  pipe  GB^  i  =  30  feet,  head  =  Aj^;  and  since  the 

L  30 

pipe  is  i  inch  diameter,  j,Q*  =5  =  ^-6%  ^^d  for  the  pipe  CD^ 

L  =  100  feet,  £r=  80  —  A,;  then  for  a  j-inch  pipe  from  Table 
LXXXI 

The  discharge  Q  must  be  the  same  through  both  pipes.     Dividing 
the  last  two  equations  into  each  other, 

30  30 

Substituting  this  value  in  5  =  rr-Q'  =:-——Q\  we  find  Q^  =  11.67 

and  Q  =  3.41  gallons  per  minute.    The  same  result  is  obtained  by 

100 
substituting  in  117  =       ^  ,    Q^.     Q  =  3.41  gallons  per  minute. 

1161.  Water-supply  to  Eight  Houses  in  a  Street, — Case  3.  The 
following  example  is  given  substantially  as  worked  out  in  Notes  on 
Building  Construction.  The  exact  solution,  involving  the  use  of 
several  quadratic  equations,  would  be  long  and  tedious. 

Figs.  429  (a)  and  (6)  show  the  main,  the  branch  main,  and 
position  of  the  eight  houses.  The  levels  of  the  branch  main  and 
spigots  are  shown  in  Fig.  429  {b).  The  connections  in  each  house 
are  shown  in  Fig.  428. 

Find  the  diameter  of  the  branch  main  capable  of  supplying 
each  house  with  5  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 

The  highest  spigot  in  Fig.  429  {d)  is  29  feet  above  the  main, 
and  is  connected  with  the  main  by  120  feet  of  }-inch  pipe.  The 
discharge  from  it  is  4.9  gallons  per  minute  when  the  head  in  the 
main  is  90  feet.  This  example  is  worked  out  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  the  one  already  worked  out  in  Case  2,  the  diameters  of  the 
j>ipe8  being  somewhat  different,  and  the  English  gallon  used  instead 
of  the  U.  S.  gallon. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  discharge  is  almost  the  same  when  both 
spigots  are  running.  The  lower  spigots  are  therefore  not  considered 
in  this  example. 
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Size  of  the  Main,  Half  of  the  Spigota  Opened  Simultaneously^ 
— It  is  very  unlikely  that  all  the  houses  will  require  water  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  very  safe  assumption  to  make  is  that  half  the  number 
of  houses  require  the  full  amount  of  water  at  the  same  time. 
Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  upper  spigots  in  houses  1,  2, 1',  and 
2'  are  opened  simultaneously,  and  that  an  average  of  4.9  gallons  is 
running  out  of  each,  then  the  head  at  A^  is  90  —  29  =  61  feet  more 
than  the  height  of  the  spigot,  that  is,  if,  =  61  +  31  =  92  feet. 
That  is,  the  available  head  required  to  produce  a  discharge  of  4.9 
gallons  from  the  spigot  29  feet  above  the  main  is  61  feet,  and  for  a 
spigot  31  feet  above  the  main  the  available  head  must  still  be  61^ 
while  the  total  must  be  92  feet. 

As  the  pressure  in  the  main  at  A  is  due  to  a  head  of  92.5,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  429  (a),  the  available  head  in  the  portion  of  the  branch 
main  AA^  is  92.5  —  92  =  0.5  foot.  The  discharge  at  -4,  must  be 
4.9  X  4  =  19.6  gallons  per  minute  for  the  four  houses.    Then 

^e«  =  ^  X  (19.6)*  =  460,000,  nearly. 

Referring  to  Table  LXXXI,  the  nearest  value  of  j^Q^  corresponds 

with  a  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter. 

This  main  branch  might  be  reduced  in  size  after  the  junction 
with  each  house,  but  for  a  series  of  not  more  than  eight  houses  no^ 
such  reduction  is  made. 

AH  Upper  Spigots  Opened  Simultaneously. — The  discharge- 
from  each  spigot  will  be  reduced  very  little.  Then  for  a  first 
approximation  assume  that  the  average  discharge  per  spigot  is  4 
gallons  per  minute  when  all  taps  are  running.  Then  the  discharge 
at  A^  must  be  8  x  4  =  32  gallons  per  minute. 

From  Table  LXXXI,  for  a  4-inch  pipe,  4c'  =  420,000,  L  =  120,. 

120  V  (^^V 
Q*  =  (32)';  .-.  H=^  ^oAAAn      =  ^-29  foot,  which  is  the  loss  of 

head  between  A  and  A^.    The  available  head  at  A^  is  JI^  =  92.5  - 
().i*9  =  92.21  feet,  as  A  and  A^  are  at  the  same  level. 

The  discharge  from  the  spigot  A  in  house  No.  4  with  }-inch 
pipe,  from  Table  LXXXI, 

^.0.-48- 120 48(92.21-29) 

i/^*  ~  (92.21  -  29)*^*  '     v.-  J3Q 
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or  ^^  =  5  gallons  per  minute^  and  for  houses  Nos.  4  and  4'  =  5  X  ^ 
=r  10  gallons.  The  discharge  at  -4,  must  then  be  32  —  10  =  2^ 
gallons. 

^ e.'  =  420,000  =  ^-^X  (22)';  /.  H  =  ^^^^^t^^'  =  0.28  foot, 

the  loss  of  head  between  J,  and  ^^ ,  a  distance  of  240  feet. 

In  figure  (b)  the  branch  is  5  feet  below  the  main;  hence  the 

WATfcR  SUPPLY  TO  eiQHT  HOMES 

(a) 


Hr5' 
Fio.  429. 

head  at  J,  is  92.21  +  5  -  0.28  =  96.93  feet,  and  the  discharge  in- 

house  No.  3  is  ^*  =  — - — 'j^ -,  or  ^  =  5.4  gallons  per  minute.. 

The  discharge  at  ^,  =  22  —  2  x  5.4  =  11.2. 

240  X  (11.2)' _ 
^-"      420,000       "^•^^' 

And  since  ^,  is  5  +  2  =  7  feet  above  A^ , 

ff,  =  96.93  -  7  -  0.07=  89.86, 

and  discharge  in  No.  2  is 

^ ,      48(89.86  -  31)  ^        .  «      „ 

Q.  =  ^20 '    •'•  <?.  =  4.8  gallons  nearly. 

The  discharge  at  A^  is  11.2  —  9.6  =  1.6. 

-^=  — A^r.  /!nA      =  0.014,  the  loss  of  head  from  ^,  to  -4,  and 
420,000  •  * 

the  head  at  A,  =  89.86  -  0.01  =  89.85. 

Discharge  in  house  No.  1  =  ^/  =  —^ — '      "" — -,  and  Q  =  4.8^ 
gallons  per  minute. 
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The  actual  quantity  of  discharge  in  the  eight  houses  required 
by  the  available  head  and  size  of  branch  main  is  (5  +  5.4  +  4.8  +  4.8) 
2  =  40  gallons,  while  the  estimated  average  -discharge  is  only  32 
gallons.  If,  then,  for  a  second  approximation  we  take  the  average 
at  4.9  gallons  for  each  spigot  per  minute,  the  discharge  at  A^  must 
be  4.9  X  8  =  39.2  gallons.    Then,  following  the  same  steps  as  before, 

^^.  =  1^  X  (39.2)«  =  420.000;  H^  ^^42o,WO~^'  =  ^•*^'  ^°* "^ 
head  between  A  and  A^.  Hence  head  at  -4^  =  i/^  =  92.5  —  0.44  = 
92.06.  Then  e/  =  ^^^^^^^^^^Und  e,  =  5  gallons.  Discharge 
at  A^  =  39.2  —  10  =  29.2.     Loss  of  head  between  A^  and  -4,, 

^     240  X  (29.2)«       .^^.    . 

^=-Woo     =^-'''^^^- 

Head  at  A^  =  92.06  +  5  -  0.48  =  96.58  =  ff^. 

^,      48(96.58-24)      ^        ^a      m 
Q:  =  —^^120 '     ^«  =  ^-^  gallons. 

Similarly,  Jff,  =  96.58  -  7  -  0.19  =  89.39  and  Q^  =  4.8  galkm 
iT,  =  89.39  -  0.04  =  89.35;  §,  =  4.8  gallons. 

From  which  we  see  that  the  assumed  discharge  agrees  practi- 
cally with  the  computed  discharge.  The  calculated  discharge  is, 
however,  practically  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  This  is  readily 
understood  when  we  consider  that  a  small  alteration  in  the  head 
produces  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  discharge  of  a  large  4-inch 
pipe,  but  causes  no  practical  difference  in  the  discharge  of  a  small 
f-inch  pipe. 

Case  4.  Required  to  find  the  discharge  in  the  pipe  connectbg 
bouse  No.  3  when  only  this  spigot  is  opened.  As  yet  we  do  not 
know  the  head  at  A^  =  H^;  but  whatever  it  is,  we  find  by  referriDg 
to  the  preceding  values  of  ^,'  the  discharge  through  the  J-inch 
service-pipe  is 

^*  120        ' 

and  for  the  4-inch  pipe, 

,  _  420000(92.5  +  5  -  J^,) 
^*  ""  "  240  +  120 
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Q^  is  the  same  in  both  equations,  hence 

Hence  H^  =  97.5  feet,  nearly.     That  is  to  say,  that  the  flow  of  water 
from  A  to  -4,  is  so  little  that  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  of  head. 
Therefore 

Q^  =  — —^ ai^d     Q^  =  5.12  gallons  per  minute; 

and  the  discharge  is  practically  as  found  before.  In  the  above- 
example  though  the  service-pipe  is  J  inch  diameter,  the  quantity 
48  corresponds  to  an  effective  diameter  after  incrustation  of  only 
0.64  inch.     When  the  pipes  are  new,  however,  the  effective  diameter 

is  0.75  inch,  corresponding  to  the  value  of  -^Q*  =  117.    Substituting 

xz 

this  in  the  last  equation,  (48),  we  find 

^ ,      117(97.5  -  24)         .     ^        Q  ,      11  .X 

Q^  = ^ and     Q,  =  8.4  gallons  per  minute. 

In  other  words,  the  discharge  will  be  considerably  greater  when 
the  pipes  are  new. 

FLOW  OP   WATER  IN  OPEN  CHANNELS. 

1152.  Discharge  from  Open  Channels  and  from  Pipes  flowing 
partially  Full, — As  has  been  already  stated,  water  flowing  in  an 
open  channel  is  not  flowing  under  pressure,  and  the  loss  of  head  is 
entirely  a  loss  of  head  of  elevation. 

Gravity  is  the  cause  of  the  flow  of  water,  whether  in  closed 
pipes  or  in  open  channels.    We  have  seen  that  in  closed  pipes. 


Pig.  480. 

when  running  full,  the  water  flows  under  pressure,  and  so  far 
as  discharge  is  concerned  the  flow  may  be  the  same  whether  the 
pipe  is  horizontal,  inclined  downwards,  or  inclined  upwards,  pro- 
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Tided  the  head  of  pressure  is  the  same.  It  is  also  essential  that 
the  entry  end  of  the  pipe  shall  be  immersed  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  cistern  or  reservoir,  at  a  depth  below  the  surface 
«o  that  the  head  of  pressure  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance and  impart  the  required  velocity  in  the  pipe,  this  depth 
being  measured  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  of  the  pipe 
at  its  end. 

If,  however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  430,  water  issues  from  an  orifice 
at  d  into  an  open  channel  db'Vy  it  will  simply  rise  until  attaining 
the  level  hVy  and  if  no  more  water  issues  from  the  orifice  it  would 
remain  at  rest.  If,  however,  this  condition  of  equilibrium  is  de- 
stroyed by  allowing  a  constant  volume  of  water  to  issue,  the  water 
surface  will  rise  above  bb',  and  the  fluid  particles,  under  the  action 
of  the  force  of  gravity,  will  flow  towards  b'.  When  the  motion  of  the 
water  is  fully  established  and  the  flow  past  the  point  b'  has  become 
uniform,  the  surface  of  the  water  will  slope  downwards  towards  a". 

This  inclination  is  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  flow,  and, 
being  a  resultant  of  a  constant  force,  gravity,  may  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  portion  of  that  force  which  is  consumed  in  main- 
taining the  velocity  of  flow. 

Let  the  channel  be  extended  with  a  uniform  inclination  from  V 
to  any  desired  length,  as  from  V  to  b'\ 

1163.  Resistajices  to  Flow. — Fig.  430  represents  a  vertical  lon- 
gitudinal section  along  the  channel,  which  may  have  bottom 
and  sides  of  any  material — of  timber,  stone,  iron,  or  of  earth 
:as  in  an  open  ditch  or  canal.  But  for  the  resistances  developed 
to  the  flow,  the  velocity  would  increase  indefinitely  under  the 
accelerating  force  of  gravity.  The  resistances  are  due  to  fric- 
tion and  adhesion  of  the  particles  to  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  to 
the  obstructions  caused  by  projections,  and  to  the  air  resistance  on 
the  surface. 

If,  then,  S  is  the  area  per  unit  of  length  of  the  wetted  surface  or 
perimeter  of  the  channel,  S^  the  area  qf  the  water  surface  per  unit 
of  length,  A  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  water  column,  v 
the  mean  velocity  of  flow  of  the  stream  in  feet  per  second,  all  of  , 
the  above  quantities  in  feet  or  square  feet;  and,  finally,  L  =  length 
of  the  channel  in  feet,  measured  from  a',  where  the  flow  is  uniform, 
— the  total  resistance  is  found  to  vary  directly  as  S,  directly  as  a 
certain  part  S^  taken  at  ^^S^, ,  directly  as  the  length,  directly  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity  multiplied  by  some  coefficient  m,  and  in- 
Tersely  as  Aj  the  area  of  the  stream. 
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If  R  is  the  sum  of  all  of  these  resistances  in  foot-pounds  per 
second^  then 

R  =  ^  '^^^^'  X  LxmV.     ^    .    .    .    (678) 

When  the  surface  of  the  water  is  level  the  entire  force  of  gravity 
:act8  through  it  as  pressure,  but  when  the  surface  is  inclined  a  por- 
tion of  this  pressure  is  converted  into  motion. 

If  in  Fig.  430  «'a'"  is  a  length  unity,  the  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal components  of  this  inclination  of  the  surface  per  unit  of  length 
are  a'"e  =  h"  and  a'e  =  /,  respectively. 

The  effective  action  of  gravity  g,  in  maintaining  motion  or  ve- 
locity of  flow,  varies  with  the  slope,  and  the  slope  i  is  measured  by 
the  sine  of  the  inclination,  that  is,  taking  the  angle  for  the  sine, 

A" 
4  =  -J-.    If  there  were  no  resistance  to  flow,  the  velocity  V  would 


be  accelerated  in  the  distance  /  by  an  amount  =  V2gh'';  but  since 
the  flow  is  uniform,  the  sum  of  the  resistances  in  the  length  I  pre- 
Tent  any  acceleration,  and  the  velocity  continues  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished at  a',  which  is  due  to  some  height, 

p^  

aa'  =  h  =—,  or  V  =  V2gh, 

The  following  considerations  and  principles  will  aid  in  a  clearer 
understanding  of  this  problem. 

The  velocity  referred  to  in  all  formulae  is  what  is  known  as  the 
mean  velocity  at  any  section. 

1164,  Greatest  and  Least  Velocities. — The  greatest  velocity  of 
the  same  cross-section  of  a  stream  is  found  at  some  central  point, 
and  the  least  close  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel.  In  open 
channels,  like  those  of  rivers,  the  ratio  of  the  mean  velocity  to 
the  greatest  or  central  velocity  is  given  approximately,  by  Prenyls 
formula,  as  follows: 

Mean  velocity    _  greatest  velocity  -f    7.71  feet  per  second 
Greatest  velocity  ~  greatest  velocity  +  10.28  feet  per  second' 

The  least  velocity  is  about  as  much  less  than  the  mean  velocity 
as  the  greatest  velocity  is  greater  than  the  mean.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  least,  the  mean,  and  the  greatest  velocities  may  be  taken 
as  bearing  to  each  other  nearly  the  proportions  of  3,  4,  and  5.  In 
very  slow  currents  they  are  nearly  as  2,  3,  and  4. 
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1166.  Steady  Flow. — General  Principles. — Steady  motion  of  & 
mass  of  fluid  means  that  kind  of  motiou,  as  distinguished  from  un- 
steady motion,  in  which  the  velocity  and  direction  of  motion  of  a 
particle  depend  on  its  position  alone,  and  not  jointly  on  position 
and  time,  so  that  each  particle  of  the  series  of  particles  which  suc- 
cessively come  to  a  given  point  assumes  a  certain  velocity  and 
direction  of  motion  proper  to  that  point.  It  is,  in  short,  the  motion 
of  a  permanent  current,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  varying 
current,  or  that  of  a  wave. 

In  order  to  acquire  velocity  from  a  state  of  rest,  or  an  increase 
of  velocity,  a  fluid  particle  must  pass  from  a  place  of  greater  total 
head  to  a  place  of  less  total  head. 

This  it  may  do  either  by  actual  descent  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  level,  or  by  passing  from  a  place  of  more  intense  pressure 
to  a  place  of  less  intense  pressure,  or  by  both  those  changes  com- 
bined. The  loss  of  head  thus  incurred  is  connected  with  the  veloc- 
ity produced  by  the  following  laws: 

(1)  In  a  liquid  without  friction  the  loss  of  head  in  producing  a 
given  increase  of  velocity  is  equal  to  the  height  of  vertical  fall 
which  would  produce  the  same  increase  of  velocity  in  a  body  falling 
freely;  in  other  words,  the  loss  of  head  is  equal  to  the  height  due 
to  the  acceleration ;  and  if  the  particle  starts  from  a  state  of  rest, 
that  height  is  called  the  height  due  to  the  velocity,  or  height  in 

feet  =  A=  rr— . 
04.4 

(2)  If  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is  impeded  by  friction,  there  is 
an  additional  loss  of  head,  bearing  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity 
of  flow  a  certain  proportion,  depending  on  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  channel  and  openings  traversed  by  the  stream,  includ- 
ing resistances  at  surface,  sides,  beds,  eddies,  roughness  of  surface, 
and  other  circumstances.     This  loss  is  expressed  by 

F/i  =  F~  =  h" (679) 

The  combination  of  these  two  losses  is  expressed  by 

in  which  F  is  a  factor,  determined  by  experiment,  and  express* 
ing  the  proportion  which  the  loss  of  head  by  friction,  eta,  bears  to 
the  height  due  to  the  velocity. 
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In  an  open  channel  the  loss  of  head  H  consists  wholly  in  dimi- 
nution of  the  head  of  elevation,  and  is  the  actual  fall  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  stream. 

In  a  close  pipe  it  may  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  a  diminution 
of  the  head  of  presfure,  and  is  then  called  virtual  fall ,  as  has  been 
already  explained  and  illustrated. 

If  the  water^  instead  of  starting  from  a  state  of  rest,  has  a  sensi- 
ble velocity  of  flow  at  the  starting-point,  the  loss  of  head  required 
is  diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  ap- 
proach,  as  it  is  called.     If  v^  is  the  velocity  of  approach,  the  loss  of 

r ' 
head  due  to  this  velocity  =  ^—7,  and  H  becomes 

^  =  (i  +  ^)6Ti-^ ^'^"""^ 

When  a  stream  flows  with  a  uniform  speed  down  a  uniform 
channel,  and  two  cross-sections  of  that  channel  are  compared  to- 
gether, the  velocities  v^  and  v  are  equal.  In  this  case  the  whole  loss  of 
head  between  the  two  cross-sections  is  expended  in  overcoming  fric- 

tion  and  other  resistances;  then  eq.  (680^)  becomes  IT  =  ^^rj* 

F  in  eq.  (679)  is  the  sum  of  the  quantities  fjready  mentioned, 

thati8,F=^^t^'X?m. 
A 

If  the  sum  of  the  resistances  in  the  length  a' a'"  =  I  balance 

the  accelerating  force  due  to  the  head  a'"e  =  A",  then 

t.'  =  2,X^,-^_X^xi.     .      .      (681) 

A  h" 

„  ^,  =  r,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  —  =  t;  then 


(682) 


A"  =  ^~ (683) 

^r 
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The  total  head  H=h  +  h"  =  ~  +  ^,  and 


(684) 


In  long  canals  and  rivers  with  slopes  not  exceeding  3  feet  per 
mile  the  velocity-head  h  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  fric- 
tion-head h",  and  may  be  neglected  in  the  equation. 

When  the  rate  of  flow  is  uniform,  h  is  constant  and  independent 
of  the  length.     The  friction-head  h"  increases  with  the  length. 

Taking,  then,  the  value  V  (and  neglecting  the  value  of  /*  = 

— ,  which  has  given  the  stream  its  resultant  motion),  the  head-bal- 
ancing the  resistance  to  flow, 

,,,      Imv^       ,       2gr  h"      2gri         ,  /^^  .-: 

A"  =  ^    -;    v*  =  -^  -—  =  -^— ;    and    v=\/  —  X  Vri.    eSo) 
2gr  m     I  m  '  y    w 

Eq.  (685)  gives  the  mean  velocity  of  flow  in  feet  per  second. 
If  the  flow  is  to  be  at  some  predetermined  rate,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  the  inclination  or  slope  i;  then  from  eq.  (685) 

.■=?i w 

The  coefficient  m  is  of  very  uncertain  value,  and  depends  on  a 
variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances. 

It  seems  impracticable  to  find  any  fixed  relation  between  the 
slope  and  cross-section  of  a  running  stream  and  the  resulting  mean 
velocity,  though  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  the 
section  there  may  be  a  relation  between  the  bed  of  a  stream,  the 
surface  slope,  and  the  resulting  velocity  at  the  section,  as  applied 
to  any  one  stream,  and  any  one  portion  of  that  stream.  No  two 
streams  have  similar  beds,  nor  the  same  stream  in  different  portions 
of  length,  and  these  are  constantly  changing.  Again,  the  slope  is 
seldom  uniform  over  any  considerable  distance,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  the  velocity  at  any  section  corresponds  to  the  slope  across  that 
section. 
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The  value  of  formulsB  for  determining  the  mean  velocity  is 
therefore  not  much  to  be  relied  upon,  unless  in  case  of  uniforpi  bed 
and  slope. 

Experience  shows  that  the  coeflBcient  m  is  less  for  large  or  deep 
streams,  for  high  velocities,  and  for  smooth  channels,  than  for 
small  or  shallow  streams,  for  low  velocities,  and  for  rough  channels. 

Kutter's  formula  is 

V  =  c  Vri. (687) 

A  fuller  discussion  of  this  formula,  with  tables  giving  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  c,  was  given  in  Art.  IX.     As  will   be  noticed,  c 


/^9  . 


corresponds  with  a  /  -—  in  eq.  (685). 

Kutter's  formula  seems  to  have  been  accepted  as  the  most  reli- 
able and  valuable  for  general  use,  when  tables  for  the  value  of  c  are 
available.    For  some  practical  examples  see  Supplement. 


DISCHARGE   PROM  PIPES  FLOWING   PARTIALLY  FULL, 

1166.  The  formula  already  deduced,  eq.  (687), 

C,  a  coefficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment; 

r  =  the  hydraulic  mean  radius  or  depth; 

i  =  the  slope  of  the  pipe; 
V  =  the  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

For  pipes  running  full, 
r  =  --7-  X  -^  =  -r,  and  t  =  -y;    hence  r%  =  -.---f- 

This  shows  that  the  formulae  for  pipes  running  full  are  similar 

to  those  for  pipes  running  only  partially  full,  the  former  being  a 

special  case  of  the  latter.    This  distinction  must  be  drawn,  namely, 

H 
that  -f-  is  simply  the  head  of  water  divided  by  the  length  of  pipe, 

whether  the  pipe  is  straight  or  not,  when  running  full,  while  the 
slope  i  may  be  different  at  different  points  when  the  pipes  are  run- 
ning only  partly  full. 
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PIPES  FLOWING   PARTIALLY   FULL. 


H  H 

In  Fig.  423,  y  of  the  equations  for  pipes  running  full  is  .     ' 

in  Fig.  431,  and  the  velocity  of  flow 
T"  would   be    the   same   throughout  the 
I    length  of  the  pipe. 
"'         But  when  the  pipe  is  only  partially 
J^  full,  each   portion  AB  and  BC  must 
be  considered  separately.     For  the  por- 
tion A  By 


Fig.  481. 


f  =  ^'   ,  ^\   HudtorBC,   t  =  ^, 


/ 


r 


(688> 


and  the  velocity  would  be  greater  in  ^^  than  in  AC, 

Let  Fig.  432  be  the  section  of  a  pipe  running  partially  falL 
The  discharge 


Q  =  ACVn, 


(689) 


A  being  the  area  of  discharge,  that  is,  a  segment  of  a  circle.  This 
area  is  area  of  the  sector  KNOMK  minus  the  area  of  the  triangle 
KXM,  or 


0  D*      D*   . 


(690> 


The  wetted  perimeter  NOM  ^  S  =  q^^5  hence  the  hydraulic 


mean  depth 


^  =  ^  = 


1      /;r0      sin  0\ 
4      \360  2    / 


360 


,  .    .    .     .    (691) 


which  substituted  in  eq.  (689),  we  find  the  discharge  Q. 

The  more  important  problem  is  to  find,  especially  in  sewer  or 
drain  pipes,  whether,  when  conveying  a  certain  quantity  of  sewage^ 
the  velocity  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  pipe  clean  without  flushing; 
or,  knowing  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  the  discharge,  to  find  the 
velocity  of  flow. 
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From  eq.  (687),  t;'  =  (Tri;  r  =  ~;  ^  =  ^;  F'  =  C'-^i; 
hence 


(692) 


In  this  equation  (692)  the  value  of  S,  the  wetted  perimeter,  is 
^is  yet  unknown.    Assuming  a  trial  value,  8',  we  obtain  a  corre- 


o 
Fig.  482. 


(UNIVER 


«ponding  value  for  r  =  v, ,  and  from  the  following  table  a  value 
^,  corresponding  to  S'.    The  discharge 


e.  =  A^r 


(693) 


If  Q^  is  greater  than  the  actual  discharge,  Q,  given,  then  v^  is 
too  great,  or  S'  is  too  great.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Q^  is  less  than  Q, 
the  value  of  S'  or  v'  is  too  small.  The  proper  vtdue  of  v  ought 
to  be  found  after  two  or  three  trials  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  ap- 
proximation for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  wetted 

perimeter  S  =  tt^D,  and  the  cross-section  of  flow. 


~  4\360       ""2 


jZ)',  where  0  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the 

<5entre  by  the  wetted  perimeter  and  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

The  table  is  readily  calculated,  can  be  readily  extended,  or  any 
intermediate  values  calculated. 


S___7t^^     A  _  \l7t(t>  _  sin  <t>\ 
^"360'    5^'"4\360      ""2"/ 
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Assuming  0  =  57**  18',  sin  0  =  0.84, 

4  =  3.1416  X  ^^-  =  3.1416  X  0.1592  =  0.5001  or  0.5; 

A  =  ^(0.5  _  0.42)  =  i  X  0.08  =  0.020. 

These  results  are  recorded  opposite  each  other  in  the  aboTe 
table.     Similarly  for  any  other  value  of  0. 

Table  LXXXV. 


s 

A 

8 

A 

8 

A 

D 

W 

D 

D* 

D 

D* 

0.1 

0.00025 

1.1 

0.174 

2.1 

0.683 

0.2 

0.00187 

1.2 

0.216 

2.2 

0.669 

0.8 

0.0064 

1.8 

0.260 

2.3 

0.699 

0.4 

0.0105 

1.4 

0.807 

2.4 

0.725 

0.5 

0.020 

1.5 

0  857 

2.5 

0  745 

0.6 

0.084 

1.6 

0.406 

2.6 

0.760 

0.7 

0.053 

1.7 

0.456 

2.7 

0.771 

0.8 

0.075 

1.8 

0.505 

2.8 

0.779 

0.9 

0.108 

1.9 

0.551 

2  9 

0.782 

1.0 

0.186 

2.0 

0.594 

8.0 

0.785 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 


1167.  Case  1.  Having  an  18-inch  sewer  or  drain  pipe,  laid  at  a 
slope  of  1  in  200,  and  discharging  0.3  cubic  foot  per  second,  re- 
quired the  velocity  of  flow. 

Assume  that  7.-  =  0.6  foot,  fi',  =  0.6  X  Z>  =  0.6  X  (18  inches) 


or 


1.5  feet  =  0.9  foot.    Then  from  eq.  (692),  F"  =  ^-^.    Inter- 


S 


polating  the  constant  C  from  Darcy's  Table  LXXX,  par.  1145, 
for  an  18-inch  pipe  C=  about  111;  Q  =  0.3  cubic  feet;  t  =  y^^; 

TTT'  X  0.3 
S  ==  S^=  0.9.     Then  the  corresponding  velocity  V*  =  ^r-r — ~ 

0."  X  "'vv 

=  20.54,  and  F,  =  2.75  feet  per  second. 

In  the  above  table  LXXXV,  corresponding  to  -~  =  0.6,  we  find 

^  =  0.034,  A,  =  0.034  X  (1.5)*  =  0.0765  square  feet;  then  $/= 
0.0765  X  2.75  =  0.21  cubic  foot  per  second. 
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This  quantity  is  less  than  Q  =  0.3  cubic  foot,  the  actual  dis- 
charge.    The  first  assumption,  that  -^  =  0.6,  is  too  low.    T17  for  a 

second  approximation  -^  =  0.7;  5,  =  0.7Z>  =  1.05  feet.    Then 

Corresponding  to  8^  =  0.7  in  table,  ^  =  0.052,  A  =  0.052  X  (1.5)' 

=  0.117  square  foot,  and  Q^  =  0.117  X  2.6  =  0.304  cubic  foot, 
])ractically  the  same  as  Q;  and  therefore  the  proper  velocity  of  flow 
=  V=  r,  =  2.6  feet  per  second. 

If  this  had  proved  much  too  large  the  proper  value  of  j:  would 

have  been  between  0.6  and  0.7,  and  a  recalculation  made  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

In  the  case  of  small  drains  from  6  to  9  inches  in  diameter,  the 
velocity  should  not  be  less  than  3  feet  per  second;  and  for  larger 
j)ipes,  where  the  sewage  is  well  diluted  with  water,  the  velocity 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  2  feet  per  second,  unless  periodical  flush- 
ing is  resorted  to. 

1158.  Case  2.  The  following  examples  are  taken  substantially 
as  found  in  "Notes  on  Building  Construction:" 

SIMPLE  SYSTEMS  OF  DRAINS. 

Fig.  433  shows  a  main  drain  AB,  1283  feet  long,  and  falling  on  a 
uniform  slope  1.6  feet  from  B  to  A,  Two  branch  drains  lead  into 
the  main,  the  one,  BC,  falling  on  a  uniform  slope  3.1  feet  in  a 
length  of  320  feet,  and  having  a  maximum  discharge  of  4  cubic 
feet  and  an  average  discharge  of  0.2  cubic  foot  per  second;  the 
other,  BD,  falling  on  a  uniform  slope  12.2  feet  in  a  length  of  416 
feet,  having  maximum  discharge  of  3  cubic  feet,  and  an  average  of 
0.03  cubic  foot  per  second. 

Required  what  size  of  pipes  should  be  used,  and  whether  any 
arrangements  for  periodical  flushing  should  be  provided. 

For  pipe  BC.    Maximum  discharge  Q  =  4:  cubic  feet  per  second. 

H=  4.7  -  1.6  =  3.1  feet;  L  =  320  feet.     Then  ~Q'  =  5?  X  (4)* 

Ji  0.1 

=  1650.    This  number  in  Table  LXXXII  corresponds  nearest  to 
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1850,  which  calls  for  a  12.inch  pipe.  From  which  it  is  seen  that 
this  pipe  will  run  very  nearly  full  when  having  the  maximum  dis- 
charge.   Assume  it  to  be  running  full:   then  -77^*  =  1850,  ^  = 

'  ,  and  Q  =  4.23  cubic  feet  per  second. 

^  =  ^r=  r^';  hence  K=i^  =  l^?  =  5.4  feet  per 

second.    This  velocity  is  well  above  that  for  flushing. 

Find  the  velocity  when  the  average  quantity  of  sewage  is  flow- 
ing, namely,  Q  =  0.2  cubic  foot  per  second.  Proceeding  as  in  Case 
1  preceding,  assume 

S,  =  0.8/>  =  0.8  foot,  since  Z>  =  12"  =  1'; 

C  =  109.5  for  a  12-inch  pipe,  by  interpolation  in  Table  LXXX 

Then,  substituting  in  equation  (692), 

^,  109:5'    X   0.2    X    3.1  ^  O  Arv  ,      ^  ^ 

V*  = 0:8^^-320 •    •*•   ^,  =  3.07  feet  per  second. 

Note  that  instead  of  a  slope  of  ^hf,  as  in  Case  1,  the  slope  is 

3.1 
now—. 

Corresponding  to  -^  =  0.8  in  Table  LXXXV,  A,  =  O.OlbD'; 

hence  A^  =  0.075  X  1  =  0.075  square  foot.  Then  Q^  =  0.075  x 
3.07  =  0.23  cubic  foot* per  second.  This  is  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
actual  0.2  cubic  foot,  and  being  greater,  for  a  second  approximation 
S,  =  0.75/>.  A  somewhat  smaller  value  might  be.  assumed  aud  a 
recalculation  made  if  great  accuracy  is  required.  Recalculated  on 
this  basis  F,  =  3.09  feet,  A^  =  0.64  square  foot,  and  Q^  =  0.198 
cubic  foot,  within  0.002  of  the  proper  quantity.  In  either  case,  the 
velocity  being  over  3  feet  per  second,  no  flushing  arrangements  are 
required. 

For  the  pipe  BD,  Q=3  cubic  feet;  !£=  13.8  -  1.6  =  12.2  feet; 

L  =  416  feet;  ^.g^  =  ^  x  ?  =  307. 

This  calls  for  (see  Table  LXXXII)  a  pipe  between  8  and  9 
inches.     Assume  a  pipe  9  inches  =  0.75  foot  in  diameter. 

Find  how  full  this  pipe  will  run  when  discharging  maximum 
quantity.    Again  follow  Case  L    Assume  S,  =  2.2Z>  =  2.2  X  0.75 

—  1.65  feet. 

The  slope  i  is  12.2  in  416  feet.    Hence  equation  (692)  becomes 
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F-  = 


10?  X  3.00  X  12.2 


>  hence  F,=  8.5  feet  per  second.     (7=  108 

1.00  X  410 

lor  9-inch  pipe.  By  interpolation  in  Table  LXXX,  §  =  3  cubic 
ieet.  ^'=2.2,  corresponding  value  of  ^i=0.669,  Table  LXXXV; 
hence  A,  =  0.669  X  (0.75)'  =  0.376  square  foot,  Q,  =  0.376  X  8.5 
=  3.2  cubic  feet  per  second.  For  -—  =  2.0,  F,=  8.8  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  Q^  =-  2.95  cubic  feet  per  second. 


^= 


Fig.  488. 
As  one  of  these  values  is  a  little  too  large  and  the  other  too 
small,  we  may  take  the  average,  and  make  the  wetted  perimeter 


7-^±^Z>=2.1/>;  and  as  />  is  9  inches,  /Sr=9x2.1=18.9  inches; 


In  Fig.  434  (b),  the  entire  circumference  is  nD  =  3.1416  X  9  = 


ABC-   9.4'' 

ABC-  22j;' 

ADC- 18.9 

ADC-    W 

JTO-JBU'^ 

Figs.  434. 

iro-^S' 

28.2744.     The  upper  or  unwetted  perimeter  will  be  28.3—18.9  =  9.4 

94 
inches,  which  corresponds  to  a  central  angle  =:=  ^r^-r  X  360°  =  120®, 

nearly.     The  pipe  will  be  filled  to  the  depth  shown  in  Fig.  434  (b). 
To  find  the  velocity  when  the  average  discharge  is  flowing: 
Assume  S,  =  0.6/>  =  OS  x  0.75  =  0.450; 

_  roS'  X  0.03  X  12.2  ^  ^ 
0.450X416 
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Hence  F,  =  1.32  feet  per  second.     From  Table  LXXXV  for  -^  = 

0.6,  "^  =  0.034,  A^  =  0.0191  square  foot,  and  C,  =  0.0191  X  1.32  = 

0.025  cubic  foot.      This  is  somewhat  less  than  Q,  but  ne^r  enough. 

As  the  velocity  is  less  than  2  feet  per  second,  periodical  flushing 

would  be  necessary  during  dry  weather.     The  wetted  perimeter, 

iS  =  0.6  X  9  =  5.4  inches;  the  unwetted,  28.3  —  5.4  =  229  inches. 

5.4 
The  central  angle  subtended  by  the  wetted  perimeter  =  ^^  X 

360°  =  68°  42',  nearly.     (See  Fig.  434  (a).) 

For  the  pipe  AB,  as  this  is  the  main  drain,  it  will  have  to  carry 
the  discharge  from  both  BC  and  BD.  Then  (>  =  4  +  3  =  7  cubic 
feet  per  second,  H  =  1.6  feet,  and  L  =  1283  feet. 

^Q^  =  ^^xY  =  39,300,  nearly, 

corresponding  in  Table  LXXXII  with  a  pipe  22  inches  in  diam- 
eter when  running  full.  But  not  to  run  any  risk  of  its  beiog^ 
overcharged,  and  as  a  22-inch  pipe  is  rather  an  unusual  size,  we 
will  use  the  nearest  standard  size,  namely,  24  inches. 

Assume  S,  =  2.0i>  =  4  feet;  C,  (see  Table  LXXX)  for  a  24- 

1  a 
inch   pipe  =  111.5;    Q  =  7;  i  =  r^-    '^^^^  ^-   (^^^)  becomes 

V^*  =  lil^^_^|il?.     Hence  F,  =  3.00  feet,  nearly;  A,  =  0.594 

X  D'  (see  Table  LXXXV  for  ^  =  2.0);   A^  =  2.376;    Q  =  2.376 

X  3  =  7.128  cubic  feet  per  second  =  Qy  nearly. 

For  average  discharge  =  0.2  +  0.03  =  0.23  =  (>;  S^--=  O.QD  = 

,^^      ^       ^..  111.5'  X  0.23   X  1.6  rr  ^   A4    f      4.  A. 

1.2  feet;  F/  = iy7-i283 '  •**     '  "^  ^^^  second; 

Q  =  0.034  X  1.44  X  4  =  0.196  cubic  foot. 

Making  a  second  trial,  S,  =  0.65i>,  we  will  find  F,  =  1.40  feet 
per  second;  Q,  =  1.40  X  4  X  0.042  =  0.235  =  Q,  near  enough. 

Under  maximum  discharge  the  wetted  perimeter  is  S  =  2  X  I^ 
=48  inches;  the  total  circumference  is  3.1416  X  24  =  75.4  inches: 
the  unwetted   perimeter  =  75.4  —  48  =  27.4  inches;   the   ceutnil 

angle  is  |^  X  360°  =  131°,  nearly;   and  the  flow  will  be  as  seen 

<  0.4 

in  Fig.  434  (J?),  changing  diameter  to  24  inches. 
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Under  average  discharge,   8  =  0.65Z>  =  15.6   inches,  wetted 

perimeter;  unwetted  =  75.4  —  15.6  =  59.8  inches;  central  angle 

15  6 
=  ;;rr^  X  360  =  74"*  29',  as  seen,  in  Fig.  434  (a),  changing  diameter 

to  24  inches. 

Owing  to  the  low  velocity  with  average  discharge,  which  is 
well  under  2  feet  per  second,  and  especially  because  the  velocity  is 
rather  low  when  discharging  the  maximum  quantity  of  sewage,, 
periodical  flushing  will  be  necessary. 

It  will  be  also  noted  that  even  with  the  average  discharge  the 
wetted  perimeter  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  liquid. 
This  is  one  cause  of  the  low  velocity;  and  it  is  to  avoid  this  con- 
dition existing  when  the  pipes  have  to  be  of  large  size  to  carry 
maximum  flow,  and  consequently  necessitate  a  low  velocity  with 
average  flow,  that  the  egg-shaped  sections  are  adopted  for  sewers 
under  certain  circumstances. 

EGG-SHAPED   SEWERS. 

1169.  The  wetted  perimeter  can  be  reduced,  the  velocity  of 
discharge  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  the  depth  of  the  flowing 
liquid  increased  by  using  the  oval  or  egg  shaped  sewer,  while  quan- 
tity of  discharge  remains  unaltered.  Sewers  of  this  section  are, 
then,  suitable  when  the  slope  is  small,  average  discharge  small,  and 
maximum  discharge  large. 

Egg-shaped  sewers  are  made  of  several  forms  of  section.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  curves  of 
the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  and 
total  depth  should  bear  some 
more  or  less  well-deflned  relation 
to  each  other. 

Let  />'  be  the  diameter  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  section;  Z>",  ^®^-  '^• 

that  of  the  top  of  the  section;  i?,  the  radius  of  the  sides;  and  K,  the 

depth.    Then  D' =  ^\  D"  ^^y  R  =  K,q&  indicated  in  Fig.  435. 

Case  3.  Assuming  the  same  data  as  for  the  main  pipe  AB, 

Case  2,  diameter  of  pipe  24  inches  =  2  feet,  slope  1.6  feet  in  a 

length  of  1283  feet.     The  area  of  cross-section  of  a  24-inch  pipe  is 

nD^      3.1416X4      ^^..^  *    . 
= =  3.1416  square  feet. 
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The  area  of  the  oval  is  approximately  that  of  an  ellipse  whose 
fiemi-axes  are  ^JTand  i/>"=  ^.  Jjr=  Jif,  or  area  of  oval  =  n  x^K 

XiK=  Hli^jE^  =  0.5236  AT*.    Placing  this  equal  to  the  area  of  the 

^4-inch  pipe  0.5236^"  =  3.1416,  K=  2.45  feet,  nearly.    Or  taking 

the  depth  K=  2.5  feet,  D'  =  ^  =  0.833  feet  or  10  inches,  and  D" 

o 

=  1.666  feet  or  20  inches.  From  these  dimensions  Fig.  435  is 
drawn. 

Taking  the  average  discharge  =  0.23  cubic  foot  per  second,  and 
4ts  this  amount  will  probably  not  rise  above  that  line  separating  the 
lower  circle  or  invert  from  the  sides  of  the  oval,  we  may  consider 
this  discharge  as  flowing  in  a  10-inch  pipe. 

Assuming,  then,  S,  =  1.2j9'  =  1.2  X  .833  =  1.0  foot:  For  a  10- 
inch  pipe  (7=109,  i  =  ^y  e  =  0.23.  Eq.  (692),  V"  =  ^\ 
becomes 

^,      9T0«  X  0.23  X  1.6      ^.^^  TT       1  K  #    .  A 

»  =  — 1  0  X  1283 —  ~  '    '*'  F,  =  1.5  feet  per  second. 

From  Table  LXXXV,  corresponding  to  ~  =  1.2,  A^  =  0.2162> 

=  0.216  X  (0.833)*  =  0.15   square  feet.     Then   Q,  =  0.15  X  1.5 

=  0.225  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  makes  Q^=  Q  =  0.23,  practi- 

<5ally.    The  velocity  F,  =  F=  1.5  feet  per  second,  whereas  in  Case  2 

ior  the  24-inch  pipe  V^  =  1.4,  showing  a  small  increase  in  velocity. 

The  wetted  perimeter  being  S  =  1.2Z>  =  12  inches,  diameter  10 

12 
inches,  entire  circumference  =  31.4  inches,  then  ^rr—^  X  360**  =  137** 

ol.4 

36'  for  central  angle  subtended  by  wetted  perimeter.  The  versin 
of  depth  of  the  water  area  =  iZ>' -  iZ>'  cos  i  (137°  36')  =  3.19 
inches.  Similarly  for  the  24-inch  pipe  the  depth  of  flowing  liquid 
=  i/>  -  ii)  cos  i  (74°  29')  =  12  -  9.55  =  2.45  inches.  We  there- 
fore have  under  the  same  conditions  of  flow  a  slight  increase  of 
Telocity  and  depth  of  stream,  both  of  which  are  advantageous. 
Neville's  formula  for  velocity  of  flow  is 

F=  UOi^ri-llfr?. 

^i.     u  A      V  A     ^u       ^1       0.216  X  (0.833)^      ... 

r  =  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  =:  =^  =  — --- — ^        '  =  O.lo; 

Oj  l.<^  X  0.  ooo 
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Substituting  and  reducing,  we  find  F=  1.92  —  0.63  =  1.29  feet  per 
second,  which  is  somewhat  lower  than  found  above,  but  agreeing^ 
fairly  well. 

JETS  OF  WATER. 

1160.  It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  issuing  Telocity  of  a 
stream  of  water  flowing  from  a  nozzle  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
pipe  or  hose.  Knowing  this  Telocity  we  can  find  approximately 
the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  rise  when  the  nozzle  is  directed  Terti- 
cally  upward,  or  the  maximum  height  and  horizontal  distance 
reached  when  inclined  at  any  giTen  angle  to  the  horizontal. 

Issuing  Velocity  of  Jet. — If  the  nozzle  offered  no  obstruction 
to  the  issuing  stream  of  water,  the  Telocity  would  be  that  due  to 
the  head  at  the  nozzle,  but  there  is  a  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resist- 
ance in  the  nozzle,  which  depends  upon  the  size  and  form  of  the 
nozzle.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  for  the  following: 
forms  of  nozzle  the  Telocity  is  reduced  as  follows: 

For  the  form  of  nozzle  shown  in  Fig.  436^(a)  the  issuing  Teloc- 


Figs.  486. 

ity  is  F=  0.97  X  Telocity  due  to  the  head. 

For  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  436  (h),  F=  0.94  X  Telocity  due  to- 
the  head. 

For  the  cylindrical  nozzle  shown  in  Fig.  436  (c) : 

When  the  diameter  is  ^  to  i  its  length,  F=0.81; 

«       «         «         "iV  "  iV  "       "        F=0.73; 
«       «         "         "^  «  ^   "       "        F=0.68, 
— multiplied  by  Telocity  due  to  the  head. 

This  reduced  Telocity  is  that  which  must  be  used  in  finding  the 
height  of  rise  or  range. 

Neglecting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  body  falling  from  a  state 
of  rest  through  a  distance  A  will  haTe  acquired  a  Telocity  F,  such 

F*        F* 
that  A  =  r—  =  -—-,  and  if  a  body  be  thrown  Tertically  upward  witk 
2g       64.4 
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an  initial  Telocity  V  it  will  rise  to  the  same  height  as  that  from 
which  it  fell  in  the  first.    In  other  words,  the  height  to  which  it 

^ould  rise  in  vacuo  is  A  =  ^7-7,  V  being  the  issuing  velocity 

1161.  If  the  body  instead  of  being  projected  vertically  upward 
is  thrown  an  angle  less  than  90°  with  the  horizon,  the  body  will 
follow  a  curved  path  rising  to  a  certain  height  and  then  fall  to  the 

same  level  from  which  it  started.  This 
condition  is  indicated  in  Fig.  437,  iu 
which  Oz  and  Oy  are  the  co-ordinate 
axes  to  which  the  curved  path  is  referred; 
OA  is  the  direction  in  which  the  body 
is  projected;  6  is  the  angle  between 
OA  and  Ox,  the  horizontal  through  the 
starting-point;  OBC  is  the  curved  path 
described  by  the  projectile;  and  the  distance  00  on  the  horizontal 
line  is  called  the  range.     Then  it  is  readily  shown  that 

y  =  ^**°^-2r^/'    •  •  •  •  <^®*' 

y  being  the  vertical  and  x  the  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  curve  OBC,  V  the  velocity  of  projection,  g  =  32.2,  and  6 
any  angle. 

Eq.  (694)  shows  that  the  path  of  the  projectile  OBC  is  a  parab- 
ola with  vertical  axis,  touching  OA  in  0. 

To  find  the  range  or  horizontal  distance  OC,  make  y  =:=  0  in  eq. 
^694),  and  x  will  equal  OC  :=  R,    Solving  with  respect  to  x,  we  find 

i?  =  a:  =  -— r  sin  ^  cos  ft (695) 

16.1 

R 
To  find  the  maximum  rise  above  OA^  ?-  BE,  place  ar  =  y  = 

' sin  B  cos  B,  and  solving  with  respect  to  y,  we  find 

y  =  5^  =  A'=-^l|ifl^. (696) 

The  resistance  of  the  air  prevents  any  actual  projectile  near  the 
oarth's  surface  moving  exactly  as  an  unresisted  projectile.  It  will 
more  nearly  conform  to  it  the  slower  the  motion  and  the  heavier 
the  body,  because   the  resistance  of  the  air  increases  with  the 
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TTelocity,  and  because  its  proportion  to  the  body^s  weight  is  de- 
3)endent  upon  that  of  the  body's  surface  to  its  weight. 

The  foregoing  relations  would  be  applicable  to  a  jet  of  water 
projected  in  vacuo,  as  for  solid  bodies,  but  for  the  same  and  even 
stronger  reasons  the  formulas  are  not  applicable  to  a  jet  of  water 
without  the  introduction  of  some  factor,  determined  by  experiment, 
by  which  the  calculation  is  made  as  if  the  initial  velocity  is  less 
than  its  actual  value.    In  Table  LXXXVI  are  found  these  reducing 

TT 

factors  for  several  ratios  -, ,  H  being  the  head  at  nozzle,  and  d  the 
•diameter  of  the  nozzle. 


• 

Table  LXXXVI. 

f  =  200 

600 

1000   1500   1800 

2800 

3500 

4500 

J=  0.98 

0.95 

0.92   0.89   0.84 

0.77 

0.71 

0.50 

From  which  it  is  seen  that  the  reducing  factor  J  diminishes  as 
the  ratio  of  the  head  to  diameter  increases. 

PRACTICAL  EXAMPLES. 

1162.  Ca^e  4.  A  jet  of  water  is  issuing  from  a  ^-inch  nozzle 
^ith  a  velocity  of  90  feet  per  second.  Required  the  height  to  which 
it  will  rise  when  directed  vertically  upward. 

A  velocity  of  90  feet  has  a  head  A  =  ^r-i  =  1*^5.8  feet:  -^  = 
•^  64.4  '   d 

125.8  feet      125.    X 12 .     ,  o^^n  o     mi..  u  ^ 

—r-. — j—  = Y inches  =  3019.2.    This  number  corresponds 

to  a  value  of  J  between  0.77  and  0.71,  or  say  J  =  0.75.     By  inter- 
terpolation  in  Table  LXXXVI,   F  =  0.75  x  90  =  67.5;  conse- 

-quently  the  true  height  A  =  -  — i-  =  71.2  feet. 

If  a  jet  is  projected  vertically  upwards,  when  no  wind  is  blow- 
ing, the  water  falls  back  on  itself,  still  further  reducing  the 
Telocity. 

1163.  Case  5.  If  projected  at  an  angle  of  30°  =  0,  then,  from 

«q.  (695),  the  range  or  horizontal  distance  R  =  -—  sin  6  qo%  6  =. 

122.8  feet  =  00  in  Fig.  437,  and  for  the  maximum  rise  =  BE, 

h-^,  sin'  6^  =  17.7  feet. 
64.4 
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And  similarly  for  other  velocities  and  angles  of  elevation. 

1164.  Case  6.  Assuming  a  hose  3  inches  in  diameter  attached 
to  a  fire-plug,  the  following  data  given :  Head  at  fire-plug  =  100 
feet,  length  of  hose  300  feet,  nozzle  end  of  hose  10  feet  higher  than 
plug.  The  nozzle  itself  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  436  (a).  Di- 
ameter of  nozzle  1  inch.  Required  the  height  to  which  a  vertical 
or  nearly  vertical  jet  will  rise  above  the  nozzle  end,  and  also  the 
quantity  of  discharge  in  gallons  per  minute. 

Let  V  —  mean  velocity  of  issuing  jet,  and  d  =  1  inch  be  diame- 
ter of  nozzle;  then  (see  page  1446)  V  =  0.41^,  Q  =  -—  =  2.44  V, 

The  velocity  due  to  the  head  A  at  the  nozzle  is  F,  =  1^64.4^. 
The  actual  velocity  F=  0.97  V\  =  0.97  ^6iAh;  tence  F'  =  60.6A. 

From  Q  =  2.44  F,  F»  ==  [^)\    .-.  (^)'  =  60.67*.    Q  "=  360.8A, 

nearly.    From  Table  LXXXI,  for  a  3-inch  pipe,  we  have  ^0"  = 

92,000,  after  allowing  one  sixth  for  incrustation.    As  yet  we  do 
not  know,  therefore  ^=  100  —  10  —  A  and  Z  =  300.    Hence  Q" 

=  92,000 ~       ""    .    Placing  the  two  values  of  Q^  equal  to 

each  other, 

360.8A  =  92,000^^""^^""*.    .'.  A  =  41.3  feet. 
oiji) 

The  ratio  of  A  to  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle  is 
A       41.3  X  12  inches 


1  inch 


=  495.6. 


From  Table  LXXX VI,  the  factor  J  corresponding  is  about  0.96; 
and  since  F'  =  60. 6A  =  60.6  X  41.3,  we  have 

as  we  must  make  the  reduced  velocity  0.96  F,  which  is  the  height 
to  which  the  jet  will  rise. 

The  area  of  the  nozzle  being  — j —  =  0.7854  square  inch, 

0.00545  square  foot,  and  F*  =  60.6  X  41.3  =  2,503,    .\   F=  50 
feet.     Then   Q  =  Ax  F=  0.00545  X  50  =  0.2725   cubic  foot  per 
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aecond,  and  in  gallons  per  minute  Q  =  0.2725  x  7.5  x  60  =  122.7 
gallons.  Or,  by  using  the  expression  above,  Q^  =■  360.8A  =  360.8 
X  41.3  =  122.7  gallons  per  minute,  as  before  found. 

1165.  Case  7.  As  an  interesting  and  useful  example,  we  will 
take  the  following:  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to  furnish  a  farm- 
house with  a  supply  from  a  distant  point.  The  supply  comes  from 
a  small  reservoir  fed  from  a  spring  or  running  stream.  Unless  the 
spring  or  stream  has  sufficient  flow  to  give  the  full  supply,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  reservoir  must  be  such  as  to  hold  enough  water 
to  supply  the  deficiency  during  dry  sejisons.  When  the  reservoir 
is  thus  supplying  the  deficiency,  the  level  of  its  surface  will  be  con- 
tinuously lowered.  The  water  surface  then  taken  must  be  near  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  not  at  the  high-water  level.  The  ca- 
pacity of  reservoir  required  can  be  readily  determined  by  ascertaining 
(I)  the  minimum  daily  supply  from  the  spring  or  stream,  (2)  the 
maximum  daily  demand  for  all  purposes  at  the  house,  recollecting 
that  this  demand  will  be  greater  during  dry  seasons,  when  the  sup- 
ply is  the  lowest.  The  difference  between  these  two,  daily  supply 
and  daily  demand,  will  give  the  quantity  in  gallons  or  cubic  feet 
to  be  supplied  from  the  reservoir  per  diem;  to  this  must  be  added 
loss  by  evaporation  and  seepage,  if  any.  This  sum,  then,  multi- 
plied by  60  or  90  days,  or  whatever  time  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, will  give  the  number  of  gallons  to  be  stored. 

Mr.  Fanning,  in  his  Treatise  on  Water-supply  Engineering, 
gives  the  following  rates  of  water  consumption,  in  .American  cities, 
per  day: 

For  ordinary  domestic  purposes 20  gallons  per  capita. 

"    private  stables 3  "  "  " 

"    commercial  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses    5  to  15  "  "  " 

"    fountains,  drinking  and  ornamental,  3  to  10  "  "  " 

"    fire  purposes 1/10  "  *•  " 

**    waste  to  prevent  freezing  during  four 

months 10  "  "  « 

*'    waste  by  leakage,  flushing,  etc 5  "  "  *^ 

For  evaporation  from  reservoir  surface  from  20  to  30  inches  per 
annum.  The  evaporation  will  not  be  considered  further  in  the 
example  now  under  consideration. 

While  the  above  quantities  may  be  a  proper  basis  of  estimate 
for  cities,  or  even  for  a  single  house,  a  much  more  liberal  supply 
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would  be  adrisable  and  desirable  in  the  case  of  a  supply  for  a  single 
establishment. 

We  will  then  take  the  following  quantities,  distances,  etc.: 

Distance  from  reservoir  to  stable  along  pipe  lines  (see  Fig.  438). 

Main  pipe  BA  =  5280  feet;  branch  pipe .  AB  =  100  feet 

From  stable  to  houses,  along  main AC=  500   " 

Along  house  branch CD  =    50   " 

From  house  to  fountain  along  main OF  =  100   " 

Elevation  of  point  of  delivery,  at  stable,  above  main  AK=    10  " 

«  "      "      "        "         *'  house,     "       "      CM-    25   « 

"  "  nozzle  of  fountain  above  main FN  =    10   " 

Rise  of  jet  above  nozzle NT  =    20   " 

Discharge  at  stable  5  gallons  per  minute. 

"  "  house  5      "         " 

Required  the  head  at  each  point,  and  the  height  to  which  the  jet 
will  rise  when  no  water  is  being  supplied  to  house  and  stable. 

M  X  -r  ttlvATlOW  — =* 


I 


FO  *%c«- 

Vrantala     D  ||  | 

Fig.  48a 

For  a  trial,  assume  the  velocity-head  required  to  give  a  jet  20 
feet  high,  with  a  f  nozzle.  Then  ratio  of  head  to  depth  (see 
Table  LXXXVI) 

_  A'  _  30  X  12  X  8       .  _ 
-rf"- 3 =^^^- 

The  reducing  factor  J  in  table  corresponding  to  960  is  about  0.93. 

V*       (0  93  W 
Substitute  F=0.93r  in  A  =  g^  =  ^— ^^^  =  20,theriseof  thejet, 

then  r=  ^/64.4  X  20  -f-  0.93  =  38.6. 

Using  the  form  of  nozzle  shown  in  Pig.  436  (b),  the  issuing  ve- 
locity is  equal  to  0.94  X  the  velocity  due  to  the  head  ;  this  velocity 

is  then  =  r-jr-r  =  ]-^  =  41.1  feet  per  second. 
^  0.94       0.94 
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The  actual  head  due  to  this  velocity  is  h'  =  ^ . '  ;    =  26.3  feet, 

o4.4 

which  is  less  than  the  assumed  head  of  30  feet.   For  a  second  trial 

Assume  A'  =  26,  ^  =  832,  /=  0.935.     Substituting  and  reducing 

V 
as  above,  we  find  F=  38.4,  and  ^-^  =  40.9;  hence  h'  =  25.98 

feet,  which  gives  a  practical  agreement  with  the  assumed  value 
h'  =  26  feet. 

To  find  the  discharge  Q  =  ^r-jr-  (see  page  1446) : 
Q  =  j-^ ^  =  13.2  gallons  per  minute,  or  from 

O  =  .4 F  =  ^  ^    ,,,   X  38.4  X  7.5  X  60  =  13.2  gallons  per  minute, 
4  X  144  ^ 

using  a  f-inch  nozzle,  =  d. 

If  now  we  assume  an  elevation  at  the  reservoir  of  120  feet  above 
the  lowest  point  A  of  the  main,  we  can  proceed  to  determine  the 
diameter  of  the  pipes.  The  approximate  or  trial  method  will  be 
adopted.    Assuming  then  the  following  diameters  (see  Fig.  438) : 

From  iZ  to  u4  a  3^  inch  pipe;    length  =  5280  feet; 
"     ^  to  (7  a  2    •  "       «  «       =    500    '' 

«      OtoJ^'aU     "       ''  "       =    100    « 

The  following  quantities  of  water  are  required  at  the  ends  of 
these  sections: 

At  A,  gallons  per  minute  =  13.2  +  5  +  5  =  23.2 

«   C,        "       "        "        =  13.2  +  5         =  18.2 
a  p^        «       a        «       _.  j^3  2 

For  loss  of  head  between  R  and  -4, 

number  in  Table  LXXXI,  corresponding  to  3|-inch  pipe.    Hence 
//=13.7'. 

From  A  to  C,  number  in  table  corresponding  to  a  2-inch  pipe 

=  10,200;  hence ^0'  =   ^^  X^(18.2)'^  \o;zOO'^    .\H'  =  16.2  ft., 
loss  of  head  in  pipe  AC. 
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Similarly  in  CF 
^Q^  =  100  X^13.2)'  ^  g^^^      .     ^,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  j^^^ 

Then  recollecting  that  the  nozzle  of  the  fountain  is  10  feet 
above  Fy  the  head  at  the  nozzle  will  be 

120  -  13.7  -  16.2  -  21.5  -  10  -  10  =  48.6  feet  =  A. 

The  corresponding  velocity  V  =  -v/48.6  X  64.4  =  55.9  feet 
per  second.     The  issuing  velocity  F'  =  0.94  X  55.9  =  52.5. 

The  reducing  factor  J  has  already  been  found  =  0.935.    Hence 

height  of  jet  =  h'  = j '—  =  37.1  feet,  whereas  only  a 

jet  of  20  feet  rise  is  called  for.  No  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
minor  losses  of  head,  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment. 

A  recalculation  could  be  made  on  somewhat  smaller  pipes,  con- 
suming more  head  in  friction,  etc.,  thereby  saving  something  in 
the  cost ;  or  the  reservoir  might  be  located  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level,  resulting  in  a  shorter  main  pipe  AC. 

But  let  us  see,  as  matters  stand,  what  sizes  of  pipe  are  re- 
quired from  the  main  to  the  house  and  stable.  The  head  at  the 
point  F  is  48.6  -|-  10  =  58.6,  the  loss  of  head  between  ^and  C  is 
21.5  feet.  Therefore  the  head  at  0  =  58.6  +  21.5  =  80.1  feet,  the 
point  of  delivery  for  the  house  pipe  is  25.0  feet  above  the  main; 
hence  the  head  is  80.1  -  25.0  =  55.1  feet  =  S,  and  ^  =  5.     Then 

Ij  75  X  25 

~Q*  =z      ,     —  =  34.0,  which  corresponds  to  f  or  }  inch  pipe,  say 

standard  size  }  inch  (see  Table  LXXXI). 

If  we  change  sizes  of  pipes  or  height  of  reservoir  to  bring  the 
rise  of  the  jet  to  20  feet,  the  head  at  F  becomes  26  -f  10  =  36.0  ft, 
36  -f  21.5  =  57.5  feet  at  C,  57.5  -  25.0  =  32.5, 

i  75X25  _ 

ff^  -— 3275--^^-^' 

corresponding  to  a  |-inch  or  nearest  standard  1-inch  pipe. 

The  head  at  A  is  80.1  +  10  +  16.2  =  106.3  feet,  or  subtracting 
10,  the  rise  to  the  point  of  delivery  K,  96.3  feet;  then 

2;  110X25^ 

-W^  "  "^673       -  ^^'^' 

corresponding  to  a  J-inch  pipe  (see  Table  LXXXI). 
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When  no  water  is  being  supplied  to  the  house  or  stable  the  loss 
of  head  will  be  somewhat  less,  and  the  jet  will  be  still  higher.  The 
supply  of  water  will  now  be  only  that  required  at  the  fountain.  To 
be  perfectly  accurate,  as  the  issuing  velocity  will  be  increased,  the 
discharge  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  13.2,  but  we  will  make  the 
calculation  on  the  btois  of  13.2  gallons. 

Then  loss  of  head  from  Eto  A  =  — oaqaaa       =  ^'^  '^^*> 

u         u      u       u  a       ^to(7=10  +  ^5!5jX^M!  =  ia5ft., 

and  from  C  to  N  the  same  as  before,  21.5  +  10  =  31.5  feet,  and 
head  at  nozzle  120  --  54.4  =  65.6  feet;  then 

A' ^  65,6X12X8  ^- 
a  6 

corresponding  in  Table  LXXXVI  to  J  =  0.83.     Then 

^^  ^  (0^8^X_F7  .      .     F  =  /20  X  64.4  -5-  0.83  =  43.3, 

issuing  velocity  =  43.3  -7-  0.94  =  40.7. 

Eise  of  jet  =  ^-^^  =  33.0  feet. 
*  64.4 

40  7  X  3* 
Discharge  =      '         ^  =  14.0  gallons  per  minute. 

Such  problems  can  be  varied  to  any  extent. 

With  purely  empirical  formulae  and  uncertain  values  of  con- 
stants, it  would  seem  useless  to  resort  to  the  long  and  tedious 
calculations  required  by  many  if  not  all  of  the  formulae.  The  trial 
and  approximate  methods  and  results  are  probably  as  accurate  as 
could  be  obtained  by  the  more  complicated  formulae.  These  should 
be  checked  at  some  stage  of  the  calculation,  using  what  are  pur- 
ported to  be  the  most  accurate  methods  and  formula. 

SHIP-RAILWAYS. 

1166.  A  ship-railway,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  railway  con- 
structed in  such  manner  and  with  such  terminal  machinery  and 
appliances  that  a  loaded  vessel  can  be  lifted  bodily  out  of  the 
water  at  one  terminus,  comfortably  and  safely  supported  on  cars 
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or  cradles,  transported  on  tracks  to  the  other  terminus,  and 
lowered  into  the  second  body  of  water. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  brief  allusion  to  this  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  ship-canals. 

As  in  many  other  grand  conceptions,  projects,  and  actual  con- 
structions^ Captain  James  B.  £ads  stands  either  as  their  originator 
or,  at  least,  the  first  to  carry  them  to  a  point  of  assured  success  or 
to  final  completion.  While  his  great  ship-railway  scheme  has 
never  been  carried  out,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  had  he  lived, 
it  would  have  been  constructed,  if  not  on  the  exact  line  proposed, 
at  some  other  location.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact  there  is  now 
under  construction  the  Chignecto  Ship-railway,  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  work  was  com- 
menced in  1888,  and  is  now  about  three-fourths  completed.  The 
basin  is  500  X  300  feet,  with  gate  60  feet  wide  and  30  feet  high. 
The  lifting-dock  is  230  x  60  feet,  of  first-class  masonry,  containing 
twenty  hydraulic  presses,  with  40  feet  lift  over  a  gridiron  or  cradle. 
The  vessel  and  cradle  rest  on  wheels,  by  which  the  load  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  rails.  The  weight  to  be  lifted  is  3500  tons,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  cradle  and  loaded  vessels  of  2000  tons  displacement 

The  railway  is  double-tracked,  seventeen  miles  long,  level  and 
straight;  the  heaviest  gradient  is  1  in  500;  rails  of  steel,  110  pounds 
per  linear  yard.  The  vessel  is  carried  over  the  track  on  the  same 
cradle  used  in  lifting  it  out  of  the  water.  Two  locomotives  are  to 
be  used,  and  the  speed  intended  is  ten  miles  per  hour.  Time  re- 
quired in  lifting,  transporting,  and  lowering  the  vessel  is  two  hours. 
The  traffic  is  estimated  at  12,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  following  description  of  the  proposed  Tehuantepec  Ship- 
railway  is  taken  from  the  Engineering  XewSy  February  14, 1885: 

THE  TEHUANTEPEC   SHIP-RAILWAY. 

1167.  For  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  following  sketch 
of  this  proposed  ship-railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  we 
are  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the  company;  they  were  engraved 
by  and  first  issued  in  the  Scientific  American  of  Dec.  27,  1884. 
The  description  is  condensed  from  data  supplied  by  the  company 
and  from  London  Engineer itig. 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  lies  immediately  southwest  of  the 
promontory  of  Yucatan,  and  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Mexico.    A  line  drawn  between  the  two  termini  of  the  proposed 
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The  Interogeanic  Railway.— Sectional  Elevation  of  Pontoon  and 
Railway  Cradle. 


Fios.  489.  440,  441,  and  442. 


Figs.  44S  and  444.— Illustrations  op  the  Turntables. 
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railway  is  almost  due  north  and  south.    The  ground  has  often 
been  surveyed  with  the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal,  and  notably  in 
1774,  by  Don  Angustin  Cramer;  in  1824,  by  Don  Tadeo  Ortiz  and 
Don  Juan  de  Orbegoso;  in  1842-43,  by  Seflor  Moro;  and  in  1852, 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Williams,  on  the  part  of  the  Tehuan tepee  Railway  of 
New  Orleans.     This  last  engineer  is  associated  with  the  present 
project,  and  several  of  his  colleagues  have  been  engaged  in  previous 
undertakings  in  the  same  neighborhood.     The  concession  granted 
to  Mr.  Eads  gives  a  right  of  way  across  the  country  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  upon  which  he  may  construct  a  ship- 
railway  and  a  line  of  telegraph.     He  also  enjoys  a  free  right  of 
way  on  public  lands;  exemption  from  all  duties  on  ships,  pa^en- 
gers,  and  merchandise  in  transit;  free  importation  of  all  materials 
required  for  the  railway;  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions on  capital  stock  and  property;  a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of 
public  lands;   and  a  guarantee  of  protection  by  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  country  without  expense.     The  terminus  of  the 
railway  on  the  north  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  River,  at 
tlie  town  of  Minatitlan,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.     This  is  a  broad,  deep  stream,  and  requires  improve- 
ment by  artificial  means  only  at  one  point.     At  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  a  bar  formed  by  deposit,  and  this  it  is  designed  to  deepen 
by  jetties  similar  to  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.     There 
is  now  about  15  feet  of  water  over  the  bar.     The  line  ascends  by 
easy  gradients  of  42  feet  to  the  mile  over  the  Atlantic  plains  for 
about  35  miles.     It  then  enters  a  gently  undulating  table-land, 
from  which  it  passes  by  a  series  of  broad  valleys  to  the  summit- 
level,  the  Tarifa  plains,  725  feet  above  the  sea.     The  descent  from 
this  point  to  the  Pacific  plains  has  a  uniform  grade  of  1  in  100,  ami 
requires  three  deflecting  turntables,  since  curves  of  less  than  20 
miles  radius  are  inadmissible  from  the  form  of  the  carriage,  as  will 
be  seen  later  on.     From  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
terminus  the  line  extends  over  a  nearly  level  country,  the  station 
being  either  at  Salina  Cruz  or  on  one  of  the  lagoons,  as  may  be 
found  convenient.     The  climate  of  the  country  is  quite  salubrious, 
and  the  surveying  parties  have  been  at  work  there  for  seventeen 
months,  part  of  them  in  the  rainy  season,  without  any  sickness. 
The  entire  line  has  been  carefully  and  conscientiously  surveyed 
under  the  direction  of  E.  L.  Corthell,  O.E.,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  South  Pass  jetties,  and,  later,  Chief  Engi 
neer  of  the  West  Shore  Riiilroad,  and  Martin  Van  Brocklin,  Ee?i- 
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dent  Engineer  on  the  Isthmas.  As  a  consequence,  sufficient  data 
is  at  hand  to  enable  a  reliable  estimate  of  cost  to  be  made,  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  possible  obstacles  to  be  well  studied,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  way  provided  for.  To  further  illustrate  and 
practically  demonstrate  the  novel  problem,  an  elegant  working 
model,  too  large  to  be  regarded  as  a  toy,  was  made  for  Mr.  Eads 
by  the  Messrs.  Holtzapffel  &  Co.,  of  London.  In  this  model  the 
steamer  itself  is  7^  feet  long,  and  the  car,  dock,  and  basin  in  pro- 


FiG.  445.— The  Inteboceanic  Ship  Railway— The  Floating  Turntable. 

portion.     From  this  model,  while  on  exhibition  in  New  York,  the 
present  engravings  were  made. 

We  have  already  described  the  details  of  the  working  of  this 
ship-railway,*  but  we  reproduce  this  description  from  the  text 
accompanying  the  original  engraving. 

*  In  a  preceding  number  of  Eng.  JNews. — Author. 
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The  pontoon  or  floating-dock  (see  Figs.  439  to  442)  is  of  the 
same  general  construction  as  those  in  use  all  over  the  world,  save 
in  some  important  modifications,  rendered  necessary  to  fit  it  for 
its  special  work.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  the  vessel  sliould  be 
docked  and  lifted  out  of  the  water,  but  that  it  shall  be  caused  to 
rest  upon  a  cradle  in  such  a  manner  that  its  weight  shall  be  equal- 
ized fore  and  aft,  and  thus  enable  the  carriage  with  its  loud  to 
move  easily  and  safely.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  system  of 
hydraulic  rams  arranged  along  an  intermediate  deck,  about  6  feet 
below  the  upper  deck  of  the  pontoon.  (See  Fig,  440.)  The 
arrangement  of  the  rams  is  in  both  lateral  and  longitudinal  line^, 
the  former  standing  a  little  less  than  T  feet  apart,  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  area  of  the  combined  rams  in  each  lateral  line  is  the 
same;  the  area  of  the  one  ram  under  the  keel  forward  or  aft  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  five  or  seven  rams  amidships.  They  may 
be  connected  and  made  to  work  in  unison,  so  that  the  same  press- 
ure per  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  rams  will  exist  throughout 
the  whole  system,  or  they  may  be  discounect^d  by  valves,  so  that  & 
greater  pressure  may  be  brought  upon  the  rams  in  a  certain  section 
or  on  a  certain  line. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  these  rams  to  lift  the  vessel.  They 
are  designed  only  to  resist  its  weight  as  it  gradually  emerges  from 
the  basin.  1'hey  get  their  power  from  a  powerful  hydraulic  pump 
placed  on  a  tower  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  pontoon,  and  rising  and 
sinking  with  it,  but  of  such  a  height  that,  even  when  the  pontoon 
rests  upon  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  it  is  not  entirely  submerged. 
The  pontoon  itself  is  directed  by  powerful  guides,  which  cause  it 
to  descend  and  emerge  from  the  water  always  in  the  same  position. 

A  ship  having  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  Kirer, 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  come  up  to  the  basin,  the  carriage  with 
its  cradle  is  run  on  to  the  floating  dock,  when  water  is  let  into  the 
compartments  of  the  pontoon,  and  dock  and  cradle  gradually  sink 
to  the  bottom.  Then  the  ship  is  brought  in  from  the  exterior 
basin,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  position  that  her  keel  will  be  immeiii- 
ately  over  the  continuous  keel-block  of  the  cradle,  and  her  centre 
of  gravity  over  the  centre  of  the  carriage.  The  water  is  then 
pumped  out  of  the  submerged  pontoon  in  the  manner  employed  in 
floating-dock  systems,  and  it  rises  gradually,  bringing  the  cradle  up 
under  the  ship's  hull  (see  Fig.  440).  As  soon  as  the  keel-block  of 
the  cradle  is  close  to  the  ship's  keel,  the  hydraulic  pump  is  called 
into  action,  and  pushes  up  the  pendent  rods  and  posts  of  the  sup- 
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ports  gently  against  the  vessel,  closely  following  the  lines  of  her 
hull  and  the  run  of  the  bilge.  The  pressure  upon  the  rams  increases 
as  the  vessel  emerges  from  the  water,  but  the  water-pressure  under 
them  being  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  closing  of  the  valves, 
the  ship's  weight,  when  she  stands  clear  of  the  water,  is  borne  by 
the  rams  by  means  of  the  supports. 

In  the  case  of  a  ship  weighing  five  thousand  tons,  each  of  the 
fifty  lines  of  rams  would,  of  course,  be  called  to  sustain  a  burden 
of  exactly  one  hundred  tons;  and  these  lines  being  placed  at  equal 
distances  the  one  from  the  other,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  each 
unit  of  the  ship's  weight  is  equally  distributed.  The  weight  and 
displacement  of  the  vessel  is  learned  from  the  pressure-gauge  on 
the  hydraulic  pump. 

The  vessel  being  clear  of  the  water,  hand* wheels  or  adjusting- 
nuts  that  move  in  threads  cut  in  the  columns  of  the  supports  are 
run  down  to  the  bearings  in  the  girder  plates,  whereupon  the  valve 
is  opened  and  the  rams  withdrawn,  leaving  the  girders  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  Now  each  girder  has  the  same  number  of 
wheels,  and,  as  described  above,  bears  its  just  proportion  of  weight 
and  no  more;  hence  each  of  the  multitude  of  wheels  under  the  car- 
riage is  called  upon  to  bear  the  same  weight.  This  weight  has  been 
<jalculated  to  be  only  from  eight  to  nine  tons,  though  tested  to 
twenty. 

One  of  the  many  ingenious  contrivances  in  the  scheme  is  the 
"  hydraulic  governor,"  so  called,  and  by  which  the  unevenness  of 
the  plane  of  the  pontoon,  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  with  its 
load,  can  be  readily  corrected.     This  apparatus  is  thus  described : 

"  Two  cylinders  are  attached  to  each  corner  of  the  dock,  one 
being  upright  and  the  other  inverted.  Plungers  attached  to  the 
pontoons  move  in  them.  These  two  cylinders  are  connected  by  pipes, 
and  all  spaces  in  the  cylinders  and  pipes  are  filled  solid  with  water. 
As  the  pontoon  rises,  the  water,  forced  out  of  one  cylinder  by  the 
ascending  plunger,  is  forced  into  the  inverted  cylinder  on  the  diag- 
onal corner  where  the  plunger  is  being  withdrawn.  Now,  if  there 
is,  say,  one  hundred  tons  preponderance  on  one  end  of  the  pontoon, 
one  half  this  weight,  or  fifty  tons  pressure,  will  be  exerted  by  each 
plunger  on  that  end  upon  the  water  in  its  cylinder.  This  pressure 
is  instantaneously  transmitted  through  the  pipes  to  the  water  in 
the  top  of  the  upright  cylinder  in  the  opposite  diagonal  corner, 
which  acts  with  the  same  amount  of  pressure  as  a  water-plunger 
upon  the  metal-plunger  to  hold  it  down;  thus  an  equilibrium  is 
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maintained,  and  the  pontoon  compelled  to  rise  and  fall  perfectly 
level.  It  is  possible,  by  aid  of  a  pressare-gauge  attached  to  the 
pipes,  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  the  excess  of  weight,  so  that, 
should  this  gauge  show  too  great  a  preponderance,  the  pontoon 
must  be  lowered  and  the  ship  placed  in  a  new  position/' 

The  pontoon  cannot  elevate  the  rails  on  its  deck  above  what 
would  be  a  prolongation  of  the  rails  ashore,  because  of  the  heads  of 
the  anchor-bolts  or  guiding-rods,  and  these  will  also  prevent  any 
tipping  of  the  pontoons  when  the  ship-burdened  cradle  is  moving 
off.  The  carriage,  with  its  cradle,  which  comes  up  upon  the  sub- 
merged dock,  is  calculated  to  hold  a  ship  even  more  firmly  than 
the  launching  cradle  used  at  the  ship-yards,  with  its  shores  and 
stays.  This  carriage  moves  upon  six  rails,  three  standard-gauge 
tracks  each  of  4  feet  8^  inches.  Ships  themselves  are  girders,  and 
must  of  a  necessity  be  so,  from  stem  to  stem,  because  in  the  tem- 
pestuous seas  in  which  they  are  designed  to  roam,  the  one  part  is 
constantly  being  called  upon  to  support  the  other;  now  her  bow 
projects  over  a  great  billow  with  nothing  under  to  support  it,  and 
again  she  is  poised  upon  a  huge  wave,  leaving  the  midship  section 
to  support  in  great  measure  both  the  bow  and  the  stern,  and  were 
she  not  constructed  as  a  girder  fore  and  aft,  her  back  would  be 
broken  in  the  first  big  sea  she  encountered.  Comprehending  this, 
the  designers  of  the  ship-carriage  make  its  strength  reach  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  cross-girders,  which  are  spaced  like  the  lateral  lines  of 
the  rams  already  described;  that  is  to  say,  7  feet  apart,  and  having 
sufficient  depth  and  material  in  their  plates  to  insure  an  equal 
deposit  of  weight  upon  all  the  wheels.  These  latter  are  double- 
flanged  and  are  placed  close  together,  each  being  hung  indepen- 
dently on  its  own  journals,  and  having  its  own  axle.  Under  an 
ordinary  railway  car  the  four-  or  six- wheel  trucks  move  together 
about  a  central  pin.  But  in  the  ship-carriage,  which  is  not  designed 
to  move  off  from  an  almost  straight  line,  this  is  not  required,  and 
greater  strength  is  obtained  by  adhering  to  the  rigid  principle; 
elasticity  being  had  by  placing  a  powerful  spring  over  each  wheeL 
These  springs  will,  as  said  before,  bear  a  weight  of  twenty  tons  and 
have  a  vertical  movement  of  about  6  inches,  while  the  maximum 
weight  they  will  be  called  upon  to  bear  will  not  depress  them  more 
than  three  inches,  and  allow  for  crossing  irregularities  without 
bringing  an  undue  weight  upon  the  wheels. 

There  is  also  a  system  of  supports  for  the  vessel,  each  having 
adjustable  surfaces  hinged  to  the  top  of  the  supports  by  a  toggle"'. 
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joint  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  made  to  closely  follow  every 
depression  and  yield  easily  to  every  protuberance  or  bulging.  They 
pierce  the  girders  of  the  carriage^  and  are  exactly  pendent  over  the 
hydraulic  rams  when  the  carriage  is  on  the  pontoon  and  rests  in  its 
proper  position.  Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ship  when  crossing  the 
Isthmus  rests  upon  what  might  be  called  a  cushion,  and  indeed 
i?he  will  have  experienced  far  rougher  treatment,  both  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  under  only  ordinary  conditions  of  weather, 
than  that  had  while  in  transitu  by  rail  across  the  Isthmus. 

As  said  before,  the  road  is  designed  to  be  almost  exactly  straight, 
since  there  will  be  no  curves  having  a  radius  of  less  than  twenty 
miles,  for  the  carriage  is  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  rests  upon 
wheels  which,  as  already  explained,  are  not  set  on  trucks  swinging 
to  a  common  centre.  There  are  only  five  places  in  the  whole  line 
where  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  and  at  each  of 
these  places  a  floating  turntable  (see  Figs.  443,  444  and  445)  will 
be  built.  These  turntables  in  design  resemble  pontoons,  for  they 
rest  upon  water,  and  will  be  strong  enough  to  receive  the  carriage 
and  its  burden.  The  turntable  pontoon  will  be  firmly  grounded, 
when  the  carriage  is  run  upon  it,  by  the  weight  of  water  upon  the 
circular  bearers  of  the  basin. 

The  water  is  pumped  out  by  a  powerful  centrifugal  pump,  the 
water  being  emitted  through  an  opening  in  the  cylindrical  pivot  of 
the  pontoon  and  discharged  into  the  basin.  Now,  the  pontoon  has 
been  made  suftlciently  buoyant  to  be  turned  easily  upon  its  pivot 
by  steam-power,  and  the  ship-carriage  is  quickly  pointed  in  its  new 
direction.  The  valves  then  permit  the  water  to  enter  once  more, 
and  the  pontoon  turntable  again  rests  on  its  bearings.  These  turn- 
tables may  be  made  to  serve  another  purpose.  By  their  means  a 
ship  can  be  run  off  on  a  siding,  so  to  speak,  where  she  can  be  scraped, 
painted,  coppered,  calked,  or  otherwise  repaired  without  removal 
from  her  cradle,  and  thus  be  saved  the  heavy  expense  of  going  on  a 
dry-dock. 

The  locomotives  for  hauling  the  ship-carriage  over  the  Isthmian 
Railway  will  not  differ  from  those  in  ordinary  use.  The  big  freight- 
engines  of  the  day  have  no  difficulty,  as  we  know,  in  drawing 
freight  trains  of  a  total  of  two  thousand  tons;  and  as  the  ship-car- 
riage moves  along  three  tracks  it  would  be  easy,  if  such  a  course 
were  necessary,  to  place  three  locomotives  in  front  of  it  and  three 
behind.  The  time  estimated  for  crossing  from  ocean  to  ocean  ifl 
only  sixteen  hours. 
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Accepting  the  engineering  features  of  the  scheme  as  feasible, 
and  they  have  been  approved  by  some  of  the  best  engineering  and 
naval  experts  of  England  and  America,  the  next  point  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  future  success  of  the  project 
from  a  commercial  or  dividend-paying  standpoint. 

As  we  have  said  before,  there  is  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
figure  the  cost  of  the  Eads  railway,  and  experts  estimate  the 
expenditure  required  at  $60,000,000,  or  at  $75,000,000  at  the 
utmost.  In  this  point  of  ultimate  cost  the  plan  of  Mr.  Eads 
differs  widely  from  the  schemes  of  some  of  his  competitors,  notably 
the  Nicaragua-canal  project,  where  the  estimates  range  from 
$40,000,000  to  $140,000,000,  and  none  of  these  are  based  upon 
reliable  engineering  information. 

In  comparing  the  ship-railway  with  a  canal  with  locks,  or  even 
at  sea-level,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  former.  Speed  in  transit 
is  the  measure  of  the  commercial  success  of  any  scheme  for  passing 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  The  plan  by  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  vessels  can  be  safely  transported  in  a  given  time  and  with 
the  least  tonnage-tax,  due  cost  of  construction,  will  be  the  one 
selected  by  the  owners  of  vessels.  The  speed  of  ships  through  the 
Panama  Ctmal  is  put  down  at  2^  miles  per  hour,  but  the  railway 
can  carry  them  over  10  miles  in  the  same  time,  once  the  vessel  is 
on  its  cradle.  The  roadway,  necessarily  well  built  in  the  beginning, 
will  require  less  expenditure  comparatively  than  any  canal,  with 
the  liability  to  the  latter  of  damage  by  flood  or  the  filling  of  the 
channel  from  the  side-washing  in  the  rainy  season.  As  the  ratio  of 
paying  cargo  to  dead  load  would  be  so  much  in  excess  of  that  on  an 
ordinary  railroad,  the  operating  expenses  should  be  correspondingly 
decreased;  and  conservative  estimates  put  the  current  estimates 
and  cost  of  maintenance  at  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  while 
others  figure  it  as  low  as  40  per  cent. 

As  to  probable  business  across  the  Isthmus,  the  Paris  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Congress  of  1879  estimated  the  gross  tonnage  at 
7,250,000  tons  in  1889.  Assuming  6,000,000  tons  as  a  safe  basis  of 
estimate,  and  a  tonnage-tax  of  only  $2.00,  and  deducting  50  per 
cent  for  operating  expenses,  there  remains  a  net  profit  of  $6,000,000 
or  8  per  cent  on  $75,000,000;  at  $3  per  ton,  the  net  profit  as  above 
would  be  12  per  cent.  While  all  estimates  on  the  financial  future 
of  any  project  involving  so  large  an  outlay  must  be  more  or  less 
unreliable,  there  certainly  seems  a  sound  basis  for  this  one  when 
we  consider  the  great  success  achieved  at  Suez,  where  the  dividend 
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in  1882  was  17  per  cent  and  the  owners  look  with  confidence  for  30 
per  cent  in  1890. 

U.  S.  Engineer  Improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha  River, 
West  Virginia.— Description  with  Detailed  Drawings 
OF  Lock  and  Dam  No.  2. 

1168.  The  completed  improvement  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Kiver,  as  proposed,  will  consist  of  ten  locks  and  dams,  carrying  the 
slack  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  Loup  Greek 
Shoal,  a  distance  of  90^  miles.  Eight  of  these  dams,  or  all  but  the 
two  upper  ones,  are  "  movable,'^  being  kept  up  in  low  and  down  in 
medium  and  high  stages  of  the  river.  The  two  upper  (numbered 
Lock  No.  2  and  Lock  No.  3  on  the  profile)  are  fixed  or  stationary 
dams. 

A  profile  of  the  whole  river,  with  tables,  etc.,  showing  the  rela- 
tive locations  of  all  of  the  locks  and  dams,  with  general  references 
and  description  of  each,  is  shown  on  the  drawings. 

LOCK  and  dam  no.  2. 

No.  2,  as  shown  by  the  profile  and  explained  above,  is  the  up- 
permost lock  and  dam  on  the  river.  It  is  85  miles  from  the  mouth 
and  27  miles  above  Charleston.  The  building  of  the  lock,  or  of  the 
coffer-dam  to  inclose  it,  was  begun  in  July,  1883.  The  lock  and 
dam  were  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  December,  1887. 

Foundations, — The  works  all  rest  on  solid  rock— a  hard,  medium- 
grained  sandstone,  found  from  12^  to  14^  feet  below  extreme  low- 
water  mark.  The  general  character  and  depth  of  the  river  bed  and 
bank  material  is  shown  by  the  original  cross-section  on  Fig.  449. 

the  lock. 

Chneral  Description. —The  lock  is  308  feet  long  between  quoins 
(377  feet  from  out  to  out  of  masonry),  and  is  50  feet  wide  in  cham- 
ber at  level  of  mitre-sills.  The  top  of  coping  is  uniformly  31  feet 
above  lower  mitre-sill,  and  from  37  to  39  feet  above  foundations. 
The  upper  mitre-sill  rests  on  bead-bay  walls,  11  feet  above  the 
lower  sill. 

The  maximum  lift  of  the  lock  is  12  feet. 

Filling  and  Discharge  Valves. — The  lock  is  filled  by  eight 
wronght-iron  valves,  each  5  feet  by  2^  feet  area,  set  horizontidly  in 
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wrought  frames  in  the  platform  of  head-bay.  They  are  manoeuvred 
in  pairs  with  endless  chains  and  capstans. 

The  discharge-yalyes  are  in  the  lower  gates,  five  yalves  in  each 
leaf.  A  culvert  was  built  through  the  river  wall  at  the  lower 
gate  recess,  for  use  with  a  "Stonoy*'  valve  or  like  device, 
in  case  additional  discharge-way  should  ever  be  needed.  This 
culvert  has  never  been  used,  but  is  stopped,  as  shown,  by  a 
plank  bulkhead. 

The  lock  has  been  in  operation  now  over  four  years,  and  the 
working  of  the  valves  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  filling-valvea 
are  easily  and  rapidly  manoeuvred ;  one  man  by  a  turn  and  a  half  of 
the  capstan  easily  opens  two  connecting  valves  in  7  seconds.  They 
have  never  been  out  of  order,  and  there  is  no  noticeable  leakage 
about  the  valves  or  any  part  of  the  head-bay. 

The  lock  is  filled  or  emptied  at  maximum  lift  in  4  minutes. 
Steamboats  without  tows  are  locked  either  way  in  from  6J  to  S 
minutes. 

Head-bay  Trestles, — Six  heavy  movable  iron  trestles  are  placed 
in  the  head-bay,  anchored  to  the  upper  cross-wall,  and  connected, 
when  standing,  by  I  beams.  In  case  of  an  accident  to  the  gates,  or 
whenever  needed  for  repairs,  the  trestles  will  form  the  support  of  a 
dam,  made  either  of  scantlings  (Poiree  needles)  resting  against  the 
upper  cross-sill  and  connecting  beams,  or  of  plank  placed  horizon- 
tally against  the  trestles. 

Lock-gates. — The  gates  are  of  white  oak,  built  without  heel  or 
mitre  posts,  the  main  beams  running  through  and  the  ends  and 
centres  made  solid  by  filling-blocks,  assembled  with  bolts  and  keys 
as  shown.'  They  are  suspended  at  heel  on  steel  gudgeons,  and  at 
top  by  fastenings  and  anchorage  all  below  level  of  coping.  The 
discharge- valves  in  the  lower  gates  are  manoeuvred  by  racks  and 
pinions,  and  the  gates  themselves  by  spars  and  capstans,  as  shown. 
The  material  for  the  gates  was  procured  by  contract,  Ainslie,  Coch- 
ran &  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  furnishing  the  ironwork,  and  W.  D. 
Lewis,  of  Maiden,  W.  Va.,  the  timber.  They  were  built  and  hung 
by  hired  labor.     The  cost  of  the  gates  complete  was  $7965. 

Quantities  and  Prices, — The  lock,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gates  and  ironwork  and  the  three  upper  guide  cribs,  was  built 
under  two  contracts,  there  not  being  funds  available  at  first  to  con- 
tract for  all  of  the  masonry.  The  first  contract,  made  in  June, 
1883,  with  Mr.  Frank  Hefright,  of  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  embraced  the 
masonry,  including  excavation,  coffer-dams,  etc.,  up  to  the  level  of 
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the  upper  mitre-sill.  The  second,  dated  February  27,  1885,  with 
Chas.  H.  Strong  &  Son,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  covered  the  completion 
of  the  lock,  except  the  gates.  Both  contracts  included  the  furnish- 
ing of  everything,  except  the  irons  built  into  or  attached  to  the 
masonry;  these  were  supplied  by  the  United  States  and  put  in 
place  by  the  contractor. 

The  quantities  and  prices  in  the  two  contracts  are  given  in  the 
table  on  the  opposite  page. 

THE  DAM. 

The  dam,  shore  abutment,  etc.,  are  shown  in  Figs.  447  and  454. 
The  dam  is  a  squared  timber — white  oak,  crib  filled  with  stone.  It 
is  524  feet  long;  average  height  from  bed-rock  to  crest  about  26  feet 
The  front,  from  an  elevation  of  2.75  feet  above  minimum  surface  of 
lower  pool,  is  built  in  steps.  The  back  is  vertical  to  within  3  feet 
of  top  and  then  sloped,  3  feet  to  11,  to  crest.  The  width  on  the 
bottom  and  up  to  first  step  is  38  feet.  The  dam  is  sheathed  at  the 
back  15  feet  down  from  the  top  and  banked  with  heavy  dredged 
material  up  to  within  about  3  feet  of  bottom  of  slope.  The  dam 
and  abutment  rest  on  solid  rock  about  14^  feet  below  low-water 
mark. 

The  site  for  the  dam  was  dredged  out  to  bed-rock  and  the  bot- 
tom cribs,  up  to  above  lower  pool  level,  sunk  in  24-foot  sections. 
The  arrangement  of  the  longitudinal  centre  sticks,  to  assist  in  sink- 
ing and  keeping  the  sections  in  line,  is  shown  in  plan.  Fig.  454.  The 
sheathing  of  the  steps,  in  addition  to  the  drift-bolts,  is  secured  at 
down-stream  ends  by  iron  straps  and  screw-bolts  as  shown. 

TTie  Abutment,  etc. — The  abutment  is  about  35  feet  high  from 
bed  rock ;  face  48  feet  long,  with  right-angle  wings  40  feet.  It  is 
low  with  reference  to  the  dam,  the  coping  being  but  8.25  feet  above 
the  crest,  and  was  placed  well  back  into  the  bank  (see  cross-section, 
Fig.  447)  to  lengthen  the  dam  as  much  as  possible  and  reduce  the 
disturbance  of  the  water  and  erosion  of  banks  on  that  side  in  high 
stages.  Owing  to  the  low  abutment  the  paving  on  the  retaining 
crib  and  slope  below  was  made  strong  enough  to  stand  considerable 
overfall  when  the  water  is  above  the  coping.  The  bank  back  of 
the  abutment,  as  shown  by  the  cross-section,  was  raised  to  keep  the 
water  from  running  over  it  in  floods,  the  embankment  extending 
back  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  material 
for  the  fill  was  taken  from  the  excavation  for  the  abutment 
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Contract  for  Dam^ Quantities  and  Prices. — The  dam,  includ- 
ing the  abutment  and  abutment  crib  and  part  of  the  shore  protec- 
tion on  that  side,  was  built  under  a  contract  with  L.  M.  Petitdidier. 
The  work  was  begun  in  March,  1887,  and  finished  the  following 
December.  The  quantities  and  payments  on  this  contract  were  as 
follows: 


Grubbing  and  clearing  site 

Excavation,  common,  88,445  cubic  yards 

Excavation,  rock,  199^  cubic  yards 

Embankment,  7872  cubic  yards 

Puddling,  418  cubic  vards 

Rock-face  masoniy,  1160  cubic  yards 

Coping,  81  cubic  yards 

Stone  tilling,  15,888  cubic  yards 

Hand-placed  riprap,  112  cubic  yards 

Paving.  455  cubic  yards 

Timber  in  permanent  construction,  B.  M.,  991,778 

feet 

Iron  in  place,  67,755  pounds 


Total. 


Prices. 


90.75 

1.50 

.35 

100 

9.50 

16.00 
1.55 
2.50 
4.00 

80.00 
.05 


Amounts. 


$1,500  00 
28.838.75 

298.50 
2,765  20 

418.00 
11,090.00 

496.00 
23,766.15 

280.00 
1,820.00 

29,75319 
3,387.75 


$104,828.54 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Guard-cribs. — Additional  guard-cribs  were  found  advisable  tt 
the  head  of  the  lock,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  and  overcome  the  danger 
of  boats  being  drawn  over  the  dam  in  high  water,  and  the  three 
upper  ones  were  built  by  contract  with  Mr.  Lay  ton  Williams  in 
1888.  In  building  them  70,837  feet  B.  M.  of  square  white  oak, 
1358  cubic  yards  of  stone,  and  3230  pounds  of  drift-bolts  were  used. 

Ironwork. — The  principal  irons  for  the  lock  were  procured  in 
two  contracts:  The  first  with  the  Snead  &  Co.  Iron  Works,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  embracing  the  filling-valves  and  frames,  gate  an- 
chorage, etc.,  and  the  second  with  Ainslie,  Cochran  &  Co.,  of  Louis- 
ville, for  irons  for  the  lock-gates,  and  for  the  trestle-dam  at  the 
head  of  the  lock.  The  two  contracts  embraced  58,408  pounds  of 
wrought  iroi>,  29,905  pounds  of  cast  iron,  and  2122  pounds  of  steel. 

Buildings, — A  double  lock-house,  including  also  an  office  and' 
storeroom,  was  built  by  contracts  with  David  Eagan  at  a  cost  of 
14947.82.     Two  more  single  lock-houses  are  yet  to  be  built,  and  the 
estimate  for  them,  $900  each,  is  included  in  the  following  summary 
of  cost.     The  shops  and  storehouse  are  cheap  buildings  used  by  the 
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contractors^  that  were  purchased  of  them  after  completion  of  the 
work  and  fitted  up  by  the  lock  hands. 

Bank  Proteclion.—Ow'mg  to  the  want  of  funds  in  the  winter  of 
1887-88,  when  the  contract  for  the  dam  was  finished  and  the  lock 
put  in  operation,  the  shore  protection  was  much  curtailed.  The 
top-soil  of  the  banks,  nearly  all  of  it  in  fact  above  the  gravel  at  this 
site,  contains  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  the  waves  and  **  back-lash'' 
made  by  the  dam  in  high  stages  have  washed  the  banks  consider- 
ably and  made  it  necessary  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  riprapping 
from  time  to  time.  This  has  been  done  by  hired  labor,  assisted  by 
the  regular  lock  hands.  About  7200  cubic  yards  of  stone  have 
been  used  for  this  sinX^  the  lock  has  been  in  operation.  Below  the 
work  the  riprap  now  extends  down-stream  on  the  abutment  side 
1210  feet,  and  on  the  lock  side  1370  feet  from  the  line  of  the  dam. 
The  river  was  originally  somewhat  narrowed  below  the  work 
by  a  projection  of  the  left  bank.  This  was  purposely  left  un- 
protected until  the  scour  had  straightened  the  bank  and  in- 
creased the  waterway.  The  high  bar  below  the  dam  on  that 
side  has  also  been  much  reduced  by  scour,  assisted  by  the 
removal  of  the  large  surface  stone  each  season  in  low  water.  This 
increase  in  the  waterway  has  materially  modified  the  action  of  the 
waves  and  current  below  the  dam  in  medium  and  high  stages. 

Total  Cost  of  Lock  and  Dam. — The  cost  of  the  work  complete 
is  as  follows: 

The  lock,  as  per  details  of  two  contracts 

given  above 1202,411.45 

Irons  in  lock  exclusive  of  gates 1,844.35 

Lock  gates  complete 7,965.00 

|212,220.80" 

Dam  as  per  details  of  contract  given  above 104,328.54 

Riprapping  in  addition  to  lock  and  dam  contracts  ....         7,450.00 

■Guard-cribs  above  head  of  lock 4,000.54 

Land  at  site $4,013.87 

Buildings  and  fences 7,285.00 

Inspection,  engineering,  and  incidentals. .       14,310.00 

25,608.87 

Total 1353,608.75 

V.  S.  EnoiiiBBR  Ofpicb, 

Charlbston-Kanawha,  W.  Va.,  March,  1898. 
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Descbiption,  with  Detailed  Dea wings,  of  Look  and  Dam 

No.  7. 


brief  description  of  the  river. 

1169.  The  Great  Kanawha  River  empties  into  the  Ohio  26^ 
miles  below  Pittsburg  and  205  miles  above  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  New  River,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  Grandfather 
Mountain  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Smoky  ranges  in  Watauga 
County,  North  Carolina.  The  length  of  the  New  and  Great  Ka- 
nawha together  is  about  425  miles. 

The  Great  Kanawha  is  generally  spoken  of  as  being  formed  bj 
the  New  and  Gauley,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  two  miles 
above  Kanawha  Falls,  but  the  Kanawha  is  commonly  regarded  as 
beginning  at  the  Falls.  The  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  Falls  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  measuring  the  surveyed  line  along  the 
shore,  is  95.25  miles. 

Slope. — The  low-water  fall  of  the  river  is  shown  in  detail  by  the 
profile  (not  given) ;  the  total  descent  from  the  foot  of  Kanawha  Falls 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  (95i  miles)  is  107  feet.  *It  will  be  noticed 
that  over  46  feet  of  this  occurs  in  the  first  15  miles.  The  fall  mar 
,be  divided,  using  round  numbers,  as  follows,  viz.:  From  the  foot  of 
the  falls  to  the  foot  of  Loup  Creek  Shoal,  distance  4f  miles,  fall 
22  feet.  From  the  foot  of  Loup  to  the  foot  of  Paint  Creek  Shoal 
(Lock  No,  3),  distance  10^  miles,  fall  24  feet.  From  the  foot  of 
Paint  Creek  Shoal  to  Charleston,  21^  miles,  16  feet.  From  Charles- 
ton to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  58^  miles,  fall  45  feet.  The  most  of 
the  fall  in  low  stages,  as  shown  by  the  profile,  occurs  at  the  shoids 
and  ripples,  the  natural  pools  between  them  having  but  little  de- 
scent. As  the  river  rises  the  slope  becomes  of  course  more  uniform, 
and  the  effect  of  the  shoals  and  ripples  is  reduced  and  finally  oblit- 
erated. 

Bedy  Banks,  Floods,  etc. — The  bed  of  the  river  is  composed  of 
bowlders  and  gravel,  with  some  sand  and  mud,  getting  naturally 
finer  towards  the  mouth.  It  is  underlaid  with  rock,  found  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  about  7  to  18  feet  below  low-water  mark.  The 
depths  to  rock  as  far  as  ascertained  are  shown  on  the  profile.    The^ 
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banks  are  from  35  to  50  feet  high,  composed  mainly  of  heavy  clay, 
but  with  frequent  mixtures  and  strata  of  sand. 

Ordinary  Kanawha  floods  rise  about  30  feet  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  river,  and  40  feet  near  the  mouth,  above  low-water  xnark. 
The  highest  recorded  rise  at  Charleston  (September,  1861)  was  46.87 
feet  above  low-water.  The  extreme  high- water  line  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  from  about  Charleston  down,  is  effected  by  back- 
water from  the  Ohio.  The  highest  water  at  the  mouth  and  for 
about  25  miles  above,  as  appears  by  the  profile,  was  caused  by  the 
extraordinary  flood  in  the  Ohio  of  February,  1884.  This  rose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  for  several  miles  above,  as 
shown,  to  about  61  feet  above  low  water. 

The  average  width  of  the  river  at  low  water  is  about  600 
feet. 

The  "hard-pan  "  overlying  the  rock  at  Lock  and  Dam  No.  7, 
has  been  found  nowhere  else  in  any  quantity,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiar  to  that  site;  except  as  to  this,  cross-section  AB^ 
Fig.  449,  is  a  fairly  characteristic  one  of  the  river,  and  of  the  bed 
and  banks,  in  the  pools,  or  between  the  shoals.  The  natural  low- 
water  depth  between  the  shoals  is  generally  from  about  3  to  7  or  8 
feet;  in  many  places,  as  shown  by  the  profile,  il  is  much  deeper. 
On  the  shoals  there  was  originally  but  a  few  inches  of  water  in 
low  stages,  scarcely  enough  on  many  to  float  a  loaded  canoe  or 
skiff. 

(For  fuller  description  of  the  natural  features  of  the  river  and 
v^ley,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  annual  reports  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers:  Report  for  1871,  page  625;  for  1873,  page 
836;  for  1875,  part  2,  pages  91  and  95;  for  1876,  part  2,  page  163; 
for  1877,  pages  307,  320,  and  744.) 

Discharge — Charleston  Oatige.—The  discharge  of  the  river  for 
different  stages  with  reference  to  the  Charleston  gauge  is  given 
below.  This  gauge  was  established  in  June,  1873,  at  the  beginning 
of  work  on  the  river  by  the  United  States.  It  is  set  to  show  the 
available  water  for  open  navigation  in  the  Great  Kanawha  below 
Charleston.  The  zero  of  the  gauge  is  about  one  foot  below  ordi- 
nai-y  low  water.  The  extreme  low  water  of  1881  fell  one  tenth  of 
a  foot  below  the  zero. 

The  discharge  of  the  river  in  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the 
different  gauge-readings  is  as  follows.  All  of  these  measurements 
were  made  at  or  near  Charleston.    All  but  the  first  and  last  were 
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made  above  the  mouth  of  Elk  River;  the  first  was  made  just  below 
the  mouth  of  Elk,  and  the  last  includes  the  flood  discharge 
of  Elk. 

Gauge  one  tenth  of  a  foot  below  zero  (extreme  low  water),  dis- 
charge 1130  cubic  feet  per  second;  gauge-reading  3.00  feet,  dis- 
charge 2942  cubic  feet  per  second;  gauge  3.90,  discharge  4925; 
gauge  5.28,  discharge  8613;  gauge  6.80,  discharge  12,733;  gauge 
8.10,  discharge  18,562;  gauge  9.20,  discharge  28,798;  gauge  14.40, 
discharge  47,120;  gauge  19.60,  discharge  76,851;  gauge  32.60,  dis- 
charge 118,291;  gauge  34.60,  discharge  155,388;  gauge  34.60,  dis- 
charge, including  Elk  River,  188.347  cubic  feet  per  second.  (See 
Report  of  Chief  Engineei-s,  1876,  part  2,  page  160;  for  1878,  page 
473,  and  for  1883,  page  714.) 

Ice, — The  Great  Kanawha,  as  a  rule,  is  but  little  obstructed 
by  ice.  In  the  last  19  years  navigation  has  been  suspended  by  it, 
wholly  or  in  part,  an  aggregate  of  146  days,  an  average  of  less  than 
8  days  per  year.  The  longest  suspension  was  in  the  winter  of 
1876-77,  when  navigation  was  stopped  above  Charleston  by  ice- 
gorges  39  days.  Aside  from  an  occasional  exceptionally  cold  win- 
ter, accompanied  with  low  stages  of  water,  the  river  seldom  freezes 
over,  and  the  moving  ice  is  rarely  more  than  a  couple  of  inches 
thick.  In  the  winter  of  1878-79  it  was  covered  nearly  every- 
where, except  on  the  shoals,  with  stout  ice  from  10  to  12 
inches  thick.  This  ice  was  carried  out  by  a  rise  from  the  head- 
waters of  New  River;  it  made  remarkable  gorges  in  the  Kanawha, 
and  did  a  good  deal  of  damage  to  steamboats,  barges,  coal-tipples, 
etc. 

The  Fixed  Dams,  Lifts,  and  Number  of. — The  first  project,  as 
stated  above,  contemplated  three  fixed  dams  of  15  feet  lift  each, 
above  the  foot  of  Paint-Creek  Shoal,  carrying  the  improvement  to 
the  foot  of  Kanawha  Falls.  It  was  afterwards  deemed  advisable 
to  change  the  plan  by  reducing  the  lifts  of  the  fixed  dams  to  12 
feet,  and  locks  and  dams  Nos,  2  and  3  have  been  so  built,  the  No.  2 
pool  reaching  to  the  foot  of  Loup  Creek  Shoal,  as  shown  on  the 
profile.  This  is  nearly  or  quite  to  the  upper  line  of  the  best  coal- 
<leposit  on  the  Great  Kanawha  (being  about  where  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures  run  out  and  the  thick  top  sandstone  of  the  Conglomerate 
series  appears),  and  it  is  proposed  not  to  continue  the  improvement 
further  up-stream  until  the  locks  and  dams  are  all  completed  below, 
^he  reduction  in  the  lifts  will  make  two  more  fixed  dams  necessary 
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if  the  slack  water  is  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  making  four  in 
all  instead  of  three  as  first  proposed.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
experience  at  Nos.  2  and  3,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  scour  of 
the  banks  below  the  works,  has  fully  justified  the  change  of  plan, 
and  shown  that  the  height  adopted  (for  maximum  12-foot  lifts)  is 
as  great  as  either  of  these  dams  should  have  been  built. 

Detailed  drawings  of  Lock  and  Dam  No.  2,  uniform  with  those 
of  No.  7  herewith,  are  now  under  way  for  publication  by  the 
Department. 

TJie  Size  of  the  Locks. — The  first  project  and  estimate  was  for 
locks  with  "  clear  interior  dimensions  of  about  48  to  50  feet  in 
width  and  from  285  to  300  feet  in  length."  The  locks  above 
Charleston  are  50  feet  wide  in  the  clear  and  from  300  to  311  feet 
long  between  quoins.  Before  Lock  No.  6  was  built,  the  first  below 
Charleston,  it  was  determined,  in  order  to  better  accommodate  the 
coal  trade,  particularly  large-sized  to  wheats  in  the  lower  river,  to 
build  all  of  the  locks  below  Charleston  55  feet  wide  in  the  clear 
and  342  feet  long  between  quoins.  The  coal-barges  are  from  24  to 
26  feet  wide  and  about  130  feet  long.  The  locks  are  designed  to 
pass  four  barges  at  once,  or  three  barges  and  a  towboat. 

The  building  of  the  locks  and  dams  was  begun,  as  before  stated, 
in  1875.  Progress  made  to  date,  relative  locations,  lifts,  etc.,  of 
each  lock  and  dam  are  shown  on  the  profile.  This,  with  some 
other  important  features  and  dimensions  of  each  work,  is  also 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Length  of  Dam— 

Lock— Di- 
mensions— 

h 

No  of 

Max. 

Lift  in 

feet. 

reet. 

feet. 

Lock 
and 
Dam. 

Style  of 
Dam. 

IL 

1 

1 

1^ 

III 

No.   8 

Fixed 

Fixed 

Movable 

12 
12 
7 

524 
664 

458 

50 
50 
50 

808 
811 
300 

85 
80 

FiniKhed  in  1887 

No.  n 

FiniMhed  in  1882. 

No.    4 

248 

210 

FiiilHbed  in  1880. 

No.    6 

Movable 

7 

250 

266 

605 

50 

aoo 

67f 

FiniHhed  in  1880. 

No.   6 

Movable 

8i 

248 

810 

658 

56 

842 

54i 

Finished  in  1886. 

No.   7 

Movable 

8 

248 

816 

6G4 

55 

342 

44f 

To  be  finished  in  1892. 

No.    8 

Movable 

8i 

248 

293 

540 

56- 

342 

86 

To  be  finished  in  1892. 

No.   9 

Movable 

«i 

248 

SOOf 

648t 

65 

342 

85J 

Not  be^run  j'et. 

No.  10 

Movable 

7* 

248 

290t 

638t 

55 

842 

m 

Not  begun  yet. 

No.  n 

Movable 

10 

248 

4aot 

668t 

55 

842 

u 

Not  begun  yet. 

t  Approximate. 
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THE  MOVABLE  DAMS. 

The  movable  dams  are  of  the  Chanoine  wicket  type,  operated 
from  trestle  service-bridges.  In  general  features  they  are  all  like 
Dam  No.  7,  illustrated  and  described  herein.  Dams  Nos.  4  and  5 
were  completed  and  put  in  operation  in  1880,  and  were  the  first 
movable  dams  in  connection  with  slack-water  improvement  built 
in  America.  Dam  6  was  completed  in  1886.  Nos.  7  and  8  are  now 
building;  both  are  well  along,  and  will  probably  be  completod  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  1892. 

The  operation  of  these  dams  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  the  num- 
ber of  and  time  taken  in  the  manoeuvres,  difficulties  met  with, 
number  of  days  the  dams  are  kept  up,  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining,  etc.,  each  year,  are  fully  described  in  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  experience  with  movable  dams  on  this  river  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are  easily  and  rapidly  ma- 
noeuvred (in  these  respects  Dam  No.  6  and  those  now  under  con- 
struction have  considerable  advantage  over  those  first  built),  the 
expense  of  operation  and  maintenance  is  but  little  if  any  more 
than  with  fixed  dams,  and  they  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
river  interests. 

Advantages  over  Fixed  Dams, — The  movable  dams  are  kept  up 
whenever  there  is  not  water  enough  in  the  river  for  coal-boat  navi- 
gation, and  down  at  other  times.  Their  advantages  over  the  ordi- 
nary fixed  dams  for  a  commerce  and  river  like  the  Great  Kanawha 
are  decided,  furnishing  the  benefits  of  the  usual  slack  water  with- 
out its  most  serious  drawbacks.  With  fixed  dams  everything  must 
pass  through  the  locks;  with  them  navigation  is  entirely  sus- 
pended, too,  when  the  river  is  near  or  above  the  top  of  the  lock- 
walls.  With  movable  dams  the  locks  are  only  used  when  the 
discharge  of  the  river  is  so  small  as  to  make  them  necessary.  At 
all  other  times  they  are  down,  practically  on  the  river-bottom,  out 
of  the  way,  affording  unobstructed  open  navigation.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  to  all  classes  of  commerce,  and  is  particularly  so 
with  coal,  transported  as  it  is,  and  empty  barges  returned,  in 
^'fleets"  of  large  barges.  More  barges  can,  of  course,  be  taken 
by  a  towboat,   and    much   better    time   made   by   all  kinds  of 
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craft  in  "open  river/' when  there  is  water  enough  for  such  navi-. 
gation,  than  when  the  stage  or  discharge  compels  the  use  of  the, 
locks. 

The  movable  dams  being  down  in  high  water,  there  is  compara-. 
tively  little  difficulty  in  protecting  the  banks  about  the  works  from 
scour.  In  this  respect  they  have  considerable  advantage,  too,  over 
the  fixed  dams. 

Modifications,  Cost  of  Operating,  etc, — Experience  with  the. 
dams  has  naturally  suggested  improvements,  and  No.  6,  the 
last  one  completed,  has  considerable  advantages  over  those  first 
built  in  strength  and  durability  of  construction,  facilities  for 
rapid  manoouvring,  and  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
Dams  7  and  8  have  been  still  further  improved  in  some  of  their 
details. 

No.  6  has  been  in  operation  over  five  years.  The  average  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  lock  and  dam  has  been  $2515  per 
year.  This  covers  wages,  supplies,  repairs,  including  considerable 
addition  to  the  riprapping,  and  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
work.  The  entire  cost  during  the  five  years  of  repairs  on  the  dam 
proper  and  on  all  of  its  apparatus,  including  paints,  one  of  the 
principal  items,  has  been  something  less  than  $250,  or  an  average 
of  $50  per  year. 

This  dam  is  put  up  by  4  or  5  men  in  from  7  to  12  hours;  the 
usual  time  is  about  8  hours.  It  is  lowered  with  the  same  force  in 
about  2  hours.  No  material  difficulty  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
any  of  the  manoeuvres  at  No.  6. 

Four  men  are  employed  regularly  at  each  work,  the  same  as  at 
the  fixed  dams.  In  raising  and  lowering  the  dams  one  or  two  extra 
men  are  often  hired. 

Manoeuvring  the  Dams, — The  operation  of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  dams  is  generally  understood,  or  will  be  inferred  from  the 
drawings,  but  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  In  raising  the 
pass  the  bridge  is  first  put  up,  trestle  by  trestle  (they  are  connected 
by  chains  as  shown),  beginning  at  the  lock.  As  the  trestles  come 
up,  and. with  them  the  aprons  that  make  the  walk,  the  rails  form- 
ing the  connections  and  winch-track  are  placed.  In  raising 
the  trestles,  the  winch  is  used  by  means  of  the  small  top- 
crane  and  sheave.  After  the  bridge  is  up,  the  wickets  are  pulled 
up  one  by  one  with  the  winch  and  wicket  chains  until  the  props 
drop  into  the  hurter  -  seats.      The  wickets  are  not  erected  of 
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^^  righted  ^'  as  fast  as  pulled  np,  but  left  "  on  the  swing ''  (en  has- 
4:ule),  that  is,  with  the  horse  erect,  the  end  of  the  prop  in  the 
hurter-seat,  and  the  wicket  in  a  horizontal  position  at  the  top  of 
the  horse.  In  this  position  the  water  passes  freely  under  the 
wicket.  If  righted  as  fast  as  pulled  up,  the  head  of  water  becomes 
80  great  that  the  last  wickets  cannot  be  safely  handled  with  the 
winch.  After  being  put  on  the  swing  clear  across,  they  are  all 
rapidly  righted;  this  is  done  with  the  drum  and  brake  on  the 
winch  and  wicket  chain,  the  butt  of  the  wicket  being  held  against 
the  pressure  of  the  water  and  let  against  the  sill  without  shock. 
In  lowering  the  pass,  the  wickets  are  pulled  up-stream  a  few 
inches  with  the  winch  by  a  simple  line  and  grab  connection  at  the 
top  of  the  wicket.  This  carries  the  foot  of  the  prop'  out  of  the  seat 
into  the  descending  channel  of  the  hurter,  when  the  grab  is  disen- 
gaged and  the  wicket  falls.  After  the  wickets  are  lowered  the 
bridge  is  put  down.  The  manoeuvres  briefly  described  above 
refer  particularly  to  the  navigation  pass.  The  weir  is  manoeuvred 
on  the  same  general  plan,  but  the  weir-wickets,  being  smaller  than 
those  of  the  pass,  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  put  on  the  swing, 
or  righted  with  full  head  whenever  desired.  The  manoeuvre  of  the 
weir  when  the  dam  is  up  is  governed  by  the  stage  or  discharge  of 
the  river,  it  being  kept  wholly  or  partly  raised,  as  required,  to 
regulate  the  surface  of  the  pool.  A  pass-wicket,  for  reasons  given 
above,  is  never  lowered  or  swung  unless  the  whole  dam  is  to  go 
down. 

Telephone  Line,  Equipfnents,  §tc. — Concert  of  action  is  neces- 
sary in  manoBuvring  the  dams  and  regulating  the  pools  ;  and 
the  different  works  are  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
central  office  at  Charleston  by  telephone.  The  line  is  also 
extended  to  Kanawha  Falls,  to  give  notice  of  floods;  and  daUy 
communication  by  mail,  and  by  telegraph  when  necessary,  is  had 
with  Hinton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Greenbrier,  60  miles  above  the 
Falls. 

A  light-service  boat,  furnished  with  a  derrick,  capstan,  and 
and  cabin,  is  required  at  each  movable  dam  to  assist  in  the  ma- 
noeuvres, transport  bridge-rails,  tools,  etc.  A  complete  diving  out- 
fit is  also  necessary  at  each. 

On  the  bank,  in  addition  to  the  houses  for  the  men,  a  drum- 
house  and  tramway,  to  handle  apparatus  and  tods,  a  carpenter- 
shop,   blacksmith  -  shop,  and  a  storehouse  are  required.     Such 
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bnildiDgs,  except  the  drnm-hotise,  are  in  use  at  the  fixed  dams  aa 
well.  All  of  the  ordinary  repairs  are  made  by  the  regular  lock 
hands. 

LOCK  AND  DAM  NO.  ?• 

Lock  and  Dam  No.  7  is  located  14  miles  below  Charleston  and 
44i  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  building  of  the  lock, 
or  of  the  cofferdam  to  enclose  it,  was  begun  in  April,  1889.  The 
lock  was  completed,  except  the  gates,  in  February,  1892.  The 
foundations  and  masonry  for  the  dam  were  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  and  it  is  expected  the  dam  will  be  completed  during  the 
present  season,  1892. 

Foundations. — The  foundations  are  fully  shown  by  the  draw- 
ings. The  bed-rock  at  this  site  is  from  11  feet  to  15}  feet  below 
low-water  mark.  It  is  overlaid  with  "  hardpan,'*  a  tough,  indurated 
clay,  varying  in  depth  from  3^^  to  8i  feet.  On  the  hardpan  is  the 
river-bed  of  bowlders  and  coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  some  sand  and 
mud. 

The  foundations  of  the  lock,  except  the  upper  cross-sill,  all  ex- 
tend to  solid  rock;  those  of  the  dam  resting  partly  on  the  rock  and 
partly  on  the  hardpan,  as  shown. 

THE  LOOK. 

The  lock  is  shown  on  Figs.  448  to  455.  It  is  342  feet  long 
between  quoins,  with  a  clear  width  in  chamber  of  55  feet.  The 
total  length,  not  including  guard-cribs,  is  411  feet.  The  walls, 
including  concrete  foundations,  are  from  27  feet  to  31.75  feet 
high;  they  are  uniformly  20  feet  above  top  of  mitre-sills.  The 
maximum  lift,  when  Dam  No.  8  is  up  and  the  pools  full,  will  be 
about  8  feet;  with  No.  8  down,  the  lift  in  low  water  would  be 
about  10  feet. 

The  Coffer-dam. — The  coffer-dam  for  the  lock  and  guard-cribs 
was  536  feet  long  up  and  down  stream,  with  shore  ends  152  and 
and  134  feet  long.  It  was  built  of  round-timber  cribs,  sunk  in  sec- 
tions to  the  hardpan,  the  top  bowlders  and  gravel  being  dredged 
off,  filled  with  heavy  dredged  material,  sheathed  on  the  outside,  and 
banked  with  clay  and  gravel.  The  cribs  forming  the  sections  were 
15  feet  wide,  21  feet  long,  and  about  19  feet  high,  the  top  of  the 
coffer  being  about  11  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
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Foundations, — The  hardpan  was  ezcayated  to  solid  rock, 
and  m  main  part  replaced  by  concrete  up  to  within  5.50  feet 
of  top  of  mitre-sills,  at  which  level  the  masonry  of  the  walls 
begins.  For  the  purpose  of  anchorage,  part  of  the  masonry 
nnder  the  mitre-sills  extends  to  the  rock  as  shown  (Figs.  451  and 
452). 

Masonry. — The  stone  used  at  No.  7  is  yellowish  and  bluish 
:gray,  medium  and  fine-grained  sandstone  (probably  the  "Morgan- 
.town  "  and  "  Mahoning  ")  from  three  quarries  along  the  river,  from 
one  to  seven  miles  above  the  site.  It  weighs  about  150  pounds  per 
oubic  foot,  and  the  crushing  load  of  two-inch  cubes  varies  from 
^5,000  to  46,000  pounds. 

The  chamber-faces  of  the  walls  are  of  pointed-face  ashlar,  and 
the  other  faces  generally,  except  the  back  of  the  land- wall,  of  rock- 
faced  ashlar.  The  chamber-corners,  quoins,  sills,  and  coping  are 
dimension-stone,  bush-hammered.  The  interior  of  the  walls  and 
the  back  of  the  land- wall  and  wings  were  classified  as  "  backing," 
described  in  the  specifications  as  follows :  **  The  backing  of  all  the 
walls  shall  be  of  sound,  good-sized,  vertical-sided  stones.  It  shall 
generally  be  shaped  up  and  bedded  top  and  bottom,  and  made  to 
correspond  with  height  of  front  stone  before  being  brought  on  the 
wall.  The  beds  of  backing  not  to  exceed  one  inch  in  thickness. 
It  shall  be  laid  in  full  beds  of  mortar,  so  as  to  thoroughly  bond  and 
break  joints.  The  spaces  between  backing-stones,  due  to  irregu- 
larities of  form  not  to  exceed  8  inches  at  the  widest  point,  and  are 
to  be  filled  solid  with  selected  hammer-shaped  stones  and  spalls, 
carefully  laid  and  settled  in  mortar."  The  use  of  grout  was 
prohibited. 

Concrete, — The  concrete  was  mixed  in  batches  of  broken  stone, 
33  cubic  feet;  sand,  15  cubic  feet;  cement  (Rosendale),  2  barrels. 
This  made  36  cubic  feet  of  concrete  rammed  in  place. 

Back  of  Walls,  etc, — The  back  of  the  land-wall  was  hammer- 
dressed  and  laid  in  offsets.  For  drainage  behind  this  wall,  loose 
stone  were  placed  between  the  back  and  embankment,  leading  to  a 
oulvert  in  the  lower  wing.  Communication  between  the  pools  was 
guarded  against  by  puddle  about  the  upper  wing. 

Irons  in  Masonry,  Anchorage,  etc, — The  mitre-sills  are  an- 
ohored  by  l^-inch  wedge-bolts  that  reach  into  the  bed-rock. 

Lock-gates, — The  gates  and  gate  irons  are  shown  on  Fig.  450 
The  gates  are  of  white  oak,  built  without  heel  or  mitre  "poets," 
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the  main  beams  running  through  and  the  ends  and  centre 
made  solid  by  filling-blocks,  assembled  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
bolts  and  keys,  and  spaces  planked  as  shown.  They  are  suspended 
at  the  heel  on  steel  gudgeons,  and  by  top  fastenings  and  anchorage, 
all  below  the  level  of  the  coping.  Each  leaf  weighs  complete  about 
37i  tons. 

The  lock  is  filled  and  emptied  by  valves  in  the  gates,  each  leaf 
having  five  cast-iron  valves  hung  horizontally  in  a  wrought  frame. 
The  net  filling  and  emptying  areas  are  each  close  to  68  square  feet. 
The  valves  are  manosuvred  by  racks  and  pinions  and  the  gates  by 
spars  and  capstans. 

The  valve  areas  are  the  same  as  at  Lock  No.  6,  and  the  chamber 
contents,  owing  to  the  faces  of  the  walls  being  vertical  instead  of 
battered,  somewhat  less  than  Lock  6.  At  No.  6  the  lock  is  filled 
and  emptied  at  maximum  lift  in  about  4  minutes.  Steamboats 
withoift  tows  are  locked  either  way  in  from  six  and  one  half  to 
oight  minutes. 

Qumitities  and  Prices, — The  lock  was  built  under  a  contract 
that  covered  the  lock  complete  except  the  gates.  It  included  coffer- 
damming,  pumping,  and  bailing,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  work 
and  of  all  materials,  except  the  irons  built  in  the  masonry;  these 
irons  being  supplied  by  the  United  States,  and  placed  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  quantities  in  the  contract  and  the  prices  per  unit  for 
the  work  in  place  were  as  follows : 

Grubbing  and  clearing  complete,  $2000;  crib-logs  in  coffer- 
dam, 53,903  lineal  feet  at  28  cents;  sheathing  for  coffer-dam, 
34,870  feet  B.  M.  at  $30.00;  cofferdam  tilling,  7361  cubic 
yards  at  60  cents;  excavation,  common,  including  dredging, 
22,387  cubic  yards  at  55  cents;  hardpan  excavation,  3064  cubic 
yards  at  $1.25;  rock  excavation,  11  cubic  yards  at  $4.80; 
embankment,  11,031  cubic  yards  at  50  cents;  puddling,  233 
cubic  yards  at  $1.50;  concrete,  600  cubic  yards  at  $5.00  and 
2713  yards  at  $6.25;  backing  masonry  5224  cubic  yards  at 
$4.40;  rock-face  masonry,  2017  cubic  yards  at  $8.60;  pointed- 
face  masonry,  1836  cubic  yards  at  $9.00;  "cut  stone ^^  (cor- 
nel's, etc.,  bush-hammered),  351  cubic  yards  at  $12.00;  sills,  219 
cubic  yards  at  $18.00;  quoins,  76  cubic  yards  at  $25.00;  coping, 
377  cubic  yards  at  $'25.00;  riprap,  hand-placed,  1987  cubic  yards  at 
$3.00;  paving,  1171  cubic  yards  at  $5.00;  stone  filling,  3165  cubic 
jards  at  $1.50;  bolt-holes  drilled  in  masonry,  1493  lineal  feet  at 
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50  cents;  timber,  white  oak  in  guard  cribs,  etc,  60,150  feet  B.  ML 
at  $40.00. 

The  aggregate  of  the  contract  was  $160,630.24. 

THE  DAM. 

Th^  dam  is  of  the  Ghanoine  wicket  type,  operated  from  a  trestle 
service-bridge.  It  is  divided  in  two  main  parts,  the  Navigation 
Pass  and  the  Weir,  or  in  four  parts,  beginning  at  the  lock,  viz. :  The 
Navigation  Pass,  Centre  Pier,  Weir,  and  Abutment. 

The  foundations  all  rest  on  concrete,  the  latter  extending  to 
bed-rock  under  the  upper  and  lower  or  exterior  walls,  and  at  wicket 
and  trestle  anchorage,  and  to  hardpan  elsewhere,  as  shown.  The 
foundations  are  50  feet  long  up  and  down  stream,  between  neat 
lines  of  walls.  The  surface  or  apton  of  the  pass  is  entirely  of 
masonry  except  the  wicket  sill  and  the  timbers  for  the  horse  and 
trestle  boxes. 

The  pass  is  248  feet  wide.  It  is  dosed  by  62  wickets  spaced  4 
feet  between  centres:  the  wickets  are  of  oak  with  pine  panels^ 
framed,  ironed,  and  hung,  as  shown  on  the  drawings.  They  are 
3  feet  8  inches  wide,  the  space  between  them  being  4  inches,  and 
14  feet  i  inch  long.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  6  feet  10  inches 
from  the  butt  of  the  wicket  and  5  feet  11  inches  vertically  above 
the  top  of  the  sill.  The  top  of  the  wickets  stands  13  feet  vertically 
above  the  sill.  The  inclination  with  the  vertical  is  20^  and  the  lap 
on  the  sill  5  inches.  These  wickets  are  a  few  inches  longer  than  any 
before  built  on  the  river.  The  details  of  the  wicket  and  wicket- 
irons  and  of  the  horse,  prop,  and  hurter  are  shown  on  Fig.  455. 

The  service-bridge  of  the  pass  is  made  by  30  wrought-iron 
trestles,  with  attached  aprons  for  walk  and  connecting  rails.  The 
trestles  are  8  feet  apart  between  centres.  The  floor  of  the  bridge 
is  16  feet  9^^  inches  above  the  centre  of  bottom  axis  of  trestles  and 
2  feet  6  inches  above  top  of  wickets  or  normal  pool  level.  The 
trestles  are  connected  by  chains  for  use  in  raising,  the  aprons  form- 
ing part  of  this  connection,  and  have  forged  stops  to  fasten  the 
wicket  chains  in. 

The  wickets  and  bridge  are  anchored  by  IJ-inch  rods  and  cast 
disks,  built  in  the  foundations,  spaced  4  feet  apart  for  both  wickets 
and  bridge. 

The  masonry  of  the  down-stream  wall  of  the  weir  exteuds  to 
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bed-rook,  the  remainder  of  the  foundations  resting  on  the  hardpan,. 
as  shown  generally  by  cross-section  on  Figs.  451  and  452.  The 
space  between  the  upper  and  lower  walls  is  filled  partly  with  con- 
Crete  and  partly  with  clay  and  gravel,  the  concrete  being  used 
about  the  anchorage  and  immediately  under  the  surface  masonry, 
as  shown. 

The  weir  is  316  feet  wide,  closed  by  79  wickets  set  4  feet  be- 
tween centres.  The  wickets  are  3  feet  9  inches  wide  (the  space 
being  3  inches)  and  9  feet  2^  inches  long.  The  axis  of  rota- 
tion measured  on  the  wicket  is  4  feet  from  the  butt  and  vertically 
3  feet  41  inches  from  top  of  sill.  The  top  of  the  wicket  is  Si 
feet  vertically  above  the  sill.  The  inclination  with  the  vertical 
is  20*^  and  lap  on  sill  a  fraction  less  than  4  inches.  These  weir- 
wickets  (those  for  the  weir  of  Dam  8  now  building  are  the  same 
size)  are  from  1^  to  3^  feet  longer  than  at  the  other  dams  on  the 
river. 

The  weir-service  bridge  is  made  by  39  trestles-spaced,  except  at 
ends,  8  feet  between  centres.  In  general  form  of  construction  it  is 
like  the  pass-bridge,  the  trestles  having  attached  iron  aprons,  con- 
necting-chaind,  and  stops  for  wicket-chains,  etc. 

The  upper  surfaces  of  the  weir-foundations  of  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha dams  are  all  a  little  above  natural  low-water  mark.  On  ac- 
count of  this,  in  recent  construction,  beginning  with  Dam  6,  the 
surface  is  made  entirely  of  masonry  (except  the  upper  guard - 
stick  and  wicket-cushions,  both  easily  renewed),  and  the  trestle- 
boxes,  wicket-sill,  and  hurters  are  fastened  directly  to  the  eoping^ 
by  wedge-bolts. 

The  wicket  sill  is  of  cast  iron,  made  in  sections,  with  the  horse- 
boxes attached.    The  sill  is  anchored  by  rods  and  disks. 

Centre  Pier,  Abutment ,  etc. — The  foundations  of  the  pier  all  rest 
on  bed-rock,  and  are  mainly  of  concrete;  about  the  down-streami 
end  the  masonry  proper  extends  to  rock.  The  concrete  foundations 
of  the  abutment  extend  to  rock  throughout.  The  masonry  of  the 
pier  and  abutment  is  principally  rock-faced  ashlar  with  dimension,, 
bush-hammered  comers  and  coping.  The  circular  recesses  in  both, 
for  the  adjoining  trestles  of  the  bridge  to  fall  in,  are  shown.  For 
drainage  back  of  the  abutment,  loose  stone  are  placed  between  the 
wall  and  embankment  leading  to  an  opening  in  the  lower  wing. 
Puddle  is  used  back  from  and  about  the  upper  wing  to  prevent 
communication  between  the  pools. 
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Quantities  and  Prices. — The  foundations  and  masonry  of  the 
dam  are  being  bnilt  by  a  contract  that  covers  the  work  complete^ 
ready  for  the  wickets  and  trestles.  It  embraces  coffer-damming, 
pumping^  and  bailing,  and  the  furnishing  of  all  work  and  of  idl 
materials,  except  the  iron  bnilt  into  or  attached  to  the  work;  these 
irons  being  furnished  by  the  United  States  and  put  in  place  by  the 
contractor.  The  approximate  quantities  and  contract  prices  are  as 
follows : 

Grubbing  and  clearing  site  complete,  $500.00;  coffer-dam  logs, 
80,000  lineal  feet  at  20  cents;  sheathing  for  coffer-dam,  53,000  feet, 
B.  M.,  at  $30.00;  coffer-dam  filling,  13,000  cubic  yards  at  60  cents ; 
excavation,  common,  including  dredging,  16,000  cubic  yards  at  90 
cents;  hard-pan  excavation,  1960  cubic  yards  at  $1.80;  rock  excava- 
tion, 100  cubic  yards  at  $2.50;  embankment,  2000  cubic  yards  at 
60  cents;  puddling.  875  cubic  yards  at  $1.50;  concrete,  2830  cubic 
yards  at  $7.25;  rock-face  masonry,  2270  cubic  yards  at  $10.00; 
pointed-face  masonry,  450  cubic  yards  at  $13.00;  cut  stone  (bush- 
hammered  corners,  etc.),  masonry,  100  cubic  yards  at  $15.00  ;  sills, 
310  cubic  yards  at  $16.00;  coping,  430  cubic  yards  at  $15.00;  stone 
filling,  938  cubic  yards  at  $1.50;  riprap,  hand-placed,  700  cubic 
yards  at  $2.50;  drilling  bolt-holes  in  masonry,  5000  lineal  feet  at 
30  cents;  timber,  white-oak,  in  permanent  construction,  110,000 
feet,'B.  M.,  at  $50.00. 

The  aggregate  of  the  contract,  as  above,  is  $118,215.00. 

Total  Cost  of  Lock  and  Dam. — The  estimate  for  the  lock  and 
dam  complete  is  as  follows: 

The  Lock,  as  per  details  of  contmct  given  above $160,630 

Irons  built  in  masonry  of  lock 1.093 

Lock  gates  complete 7,800 

^  $169,528 
I*oundations  and  masonry  of  Dam,  as  per  details  of  con- 
tract given  above $118,215 

Ironwork  in  anchorage  and  fixed  parts  of  dam 6,500 

Ironwork  in  movable  parts  of  dam 13.700 

Woodwork  of  wickets « 2.850 

Diving  apparatus  and  service-boats. 1,800 

140.0^5 
Land  at  site,  buildings,  engineering*,  superintendence,  ^d 

incidentals 84.013 

Total |848.«00 
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In  this  estimate  the  cost  of  unfinished  details  and  work  not 
<K)ntracted  for  is  based  mainly  on  the  actual  cost  of  same  at  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  6. 

Addisok  M.  Soott,  Resident  Engineer. 

U.  S.  Ekgikeer  Office. 

Ohablbston— Kanawha,  W.  Va., 

March,  1892. 
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banks,  or  those  bordered  with  dense  jnngle,  marshy  lands,  or  other  simOar 
obstractions,  are  best  surveyed  from  boats.  Foar  boats  can  be  used  to  advan> 
tage  in  such  surveys.  Two  points,  one  near  each  shore-line  at  the  month  of  the^ 
river,  are  located,  and  the  direction  and  distance  between  them  accarately 
determined  :  two  of  the  boats  are  anchored  at  these  stations  ;  the  other  two  move 
up-stream  to  convenient  points  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  These  points 
would  be  selected  at  the  first  bend,  if  not  too  great  a  distance  from  the  first  two- 
points.  At  these  positions  the  boats  are  anchored,  and  angles  are  measured 
from  each  of  the  boats  to  the  other  three  by  the  use  of  a  sextant*  The  first  two 
boats  then  move  up-stream,  beyond  the  second  two,  to  convenient  points,  and 
angles  are  again  measured,  thus  triangulating  thei  way  up-stream  from  point  to 
point. 

All  such  surveys  should  be  connected  with  some  base-line,  either  one  already 
established  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  or  one  having  its  ends  determined  by 
astronomical  observations. 

The  positions  of  rocks,  shoals,  bars,  and  other  obstructions  can  be  located  by 
triangulation  from  the  ends  of  subsidiary  base-lines  whose  positions  relatively  to 
other  lines  of  the  survey  are  known,  or  by  stadia-measurement  from  predeter- 
mined points ;  or,  finally,  from  the  positions  of  the  obstructions,  or  from  boats 
anchored  over  them,  by  means  of  the  sextant,  measuring  the  angles  to  any  three 
predetermined  points  on  shore. 

The  positions  of  soundings  can  be  located  in  the  same  manner,  or  these  can 
be  determined  by  taking  time  soundings  on  a  line  whose  total  distance  has  been 
determined,  and  a  uniform  rate  of  rowing  maintained.  For  a  complete  hydro- 
graphic  survey,  tidal  and  current  observations  have  to  be  made ;  also,  borings  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  underlying  material. 

Though  possibly  somewhat  out  of  place,  a  few  remarks  will  be  made  oa 
mapping,  which,  together  with  the  foregoing  general  remarks  on  surveying  and 
locating  points,  is  substantially  as  found  in  Text-book  of  Science,  by  T.  G. 
Gribble. 

The  object  of  mapping  is  to  produce  a  correct  graphic  representation  of  the 
field-work  upon  paper.     The  only  absolutely  true  map  is  a  terrestrial  globe,  bat 
(as  quaintly  remarked)  as  we  cannot  carry  globes  about  us  we  have  recourse  to 
the  principles  of  projection,  which  are  artificial  representations  of  a  spherical,  or 
more  properly  spheroidal,  surface  upon  a  plane.    If  the  survey  extends  over  a 
large  area,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of  projection  by  which,  in 
the  first  place,  the  distances  are  reduced  to  the  sea-level,  and  in  the  second 
^ace  the  meridians  are  converged  or  distorted  so  as  to  allow  for  curvatnre. 
When  the  survey  is  a  continuous  traverse  of  a  railway  route,  or  some  similar 
kind  of  work,  this  is  not  necessary.    It  is  not  the  object  of  the  railway  engineer 
to  know  the  sea-level  dimensions ;  he  needs  the  actual  length  of  the  road,  wher- 
ever it  may  be.     The  difference  in  length  between  a  degree  of  latitude  at  the  sea- 
level  and  at  528  feet  (yV  niile)  elevation  is  only  about  9  feet,  at  an  elevation  of 
5280  feet  (one  mile)  it  would  be  about  92  feet,  and  the  distance  measurement 
practicable  does  not  come  nearer  than  that.     Nor  does  the  engineer  want  a  dis- 
torted map,  but  one  to  which  he  can  apply  a  scale  throughout;  he  therefore 
does  not  need  to  take  account  of  the  earth's  curvature,  but  plots  his  traverse 
on  a  horizontal  plane.     When  the  area  over  which  a  triangulation  extends  is  not 
large,  the  engineer  is  still  able  to  adopt  one  of  two  methods  of  plane  construction. 
In  the  first  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latitude  are  parallel  straight  lines  «t 
right  angles  to  one  another.     In  the  second,  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  straight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other,  but  the  meridians  are  converging  straight  lines,  or,  if 
great  accuracy  is  needed,  curved  lines — for  the  first  a  limit  of,  say,  1000  square 
miles,  and  for  the  second  100,000  square  miles.     When  the  survey  is  in  high 
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latitades  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  maoh  more  affects  the  map  than  near 
the  equator,  in  which  region  a  belt  could  be  projected  all  round  the  globe  by  the 
first  method  without  sensible  error. 

Assuming  a  mean  latitude  of  82^,  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  82°  is 
68.90  statute  miles,  and  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  68.70  miles  at 
the  same  latitude.  If  then  we  draw  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 
from  the  intersection  of  these  lines  lay  off  on  the  up  andf  down  line  above  and 
below  68.9  miles  to  any  scale,  and  through  the  points  thus  located  draw  two 
horizontal  lines,  these  will  correspond  to  parallels  81°  and  88°  of  latitude. 
Then  from  the  intersection  of  the  first  lines  drawn  we  lay  off  to  the  right  and 
left  distances  of  58.7  miles,  and  through  the  points  thus  lt)cated  we  draw  two 
vertical  or  meridian  lines.  There  is  thus  formed  a  large  rectangle  whose  sides 
are  2°  of  arc,  and  embracing  an  area  of  about  16,000  square  miles,  as  a  square 
of  about  1°  on  a  side  will  contain  1000  square  miles.  The  correction  for  1** 
longitude  for  each  change  of  one  degree  of  latitude  will  be  0.61  north  and  0.62 
souths  that  is,  for  latitude  88°  and  81°  respectively ;  therefore,  by  the  second 
method,  using  converging  meridians,  the  length  of  the  north  parallel  88°  for  2° 
arc  will  be  less  than  in  the  first  by  1.22  miles,  and  in  parallel  81°  greater  by 
practically  the  same  amount.  The  distances  on  lines  running  north  and  south 
will  remain  the  same,  and  for  the  i°  square  covering  an  area  of  1000  square 
miles  the  expansion  on  the  top  of  tbe  sheet  (with  parallel  meridians)  will  be  50 
(nearly)  yards  greater  than  with  converging  meridians,  and  a  similar  error  of 
contraction  at  the  bottom,  in  practically  29.8  miles.  The  method  of  straight 
converging  meridians  may  be  used  with  sufficient  accuracy  up  to  a  latitude  of 
66°  for  stretches  of  100,000  square  miles.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
method  of  plane  construction  meets  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  engineer. 

The  principles  of  reducing  extensive  surveys  to  atlas  scale  will  be  briefly 
explained. 

Conical  Prqjection, — A  globe  may  be  conceived  to  be  wholly  contained 
inside  a  cylinder,  or  partly  contained  inside  a  hollow  cone.  The  cylinder  must 
have  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  globe.  The  cone  must  be  of  such  dimen- 
sions that  its  sides  will  be  tangential  to  the  radius  of  the  sphere  at  the  point  of 
contact.  A  belt  of  a  few  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  equator  might  be  con- 
ceived to  be  unwrapped  or  developed  on  the  cylinder  without  sensible  error  ;  this 
much  would  be  plane  parallel  construction.  Similarly  a  belt  of  the  cone  may  be 
developed  with  converging  meridians  and  with  curved  parallels.  Maps  of  con- 
tinents are  drawn  in  the  atlas  upon  this  principle,  and  being  of  large  extent  the 
apex  of  the  cone  is  determined  and  the  radial  parallels  of  latitude  drawn  direct 
upon  it  with  trammels. 

Example. — It  is  required  to  project,  by  conical  projection,  a  belt  of  10"*  longi- 
tude, say  from  20'  to  30°  east,  whose  middle  parallel  of  latitude  is  50°;  the 
width  to  be  10°,  i.e.,  from  45°  to  55°;  the  scale  100  miles  to  the  inch.  Draw  the 
scale  of  miles  at  the  foot  of  the  paper.  Draw  a  horizontal  base-line  in  the 
middle  of  the  paper,  fix  its  centre,  and  draw  a  perpendicular  through  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  base  will  represent  the  chord  of  the  middle  parallel  and  tbe 
perpendicular  the  central  meridian  25°  longitude  E.  Calculate  the  length  of  the 
chord  by  the  following  formulae: 

!Radius  of  cone  =  radius  of  earth  x  cotan  lat.  =  8950  x  cot  50°  =  3,31422; 

Central  angle  =  total  longitude x sin  latitude  =  10°  x sin  60°  =  7°  66'  =  ^; 

^!^  =  72  sin  4  =  3,314  x  sin  8"  63'  =  221  miles; 
2  2 

Versed  sine  =  i2  —  i2  cos  -  =  7.4  miles. 
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Lay  off  — -—  on  each  side  of  the  centre  ;   then  from  the  apex  draw  the 

middle  parallel  through  the  extremities  of  the  chord  and  the  versed  sine,  and 
join  the  apex  to  the  two  ends  of  the  chord  for  the  two  extreme  meridians  20° 
and  80°  £.,  upon  which,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  parallel,  lay  off  distaoces 
equal  latitude  for  each  degree,  and  describe  the  arcs  of  the  remaining  parallels. 
Then  for  the  meridians  draw  the  bottom  chord  to  the  65°  parallel,  subdivide  it 
into  ten  portions,  and  draw  radial  lines  to  the  apex  of  the  cone.  If  the  radius 
of  the  cone  be  inconveniently  long  for  plotting,  lay  off  the  extreme  meridiaius  by 
protracting  an  angle  at  each  end  of  the  chord  to  middle  parallel  equal  to 

.    In  this  case  the  angle  would  be  86°  17'.     Draw  top  and  bottom 

2 

chords  to  parallels  45**  and  55°,  and  subdivide  each  into  ten  equal  portions, 

through  which  divisions  draw  the  converging  meridians. 

Stereographic  Prelection, — This  projection  is  that  in  which  the  great  circle 
of  a  sphere  is  assumed  as  the  plane  of  projection,  and  one  of  its  poles  as  the 
projecting  point.  In  terrestrial  maps  it  is  used  for  representing  a  hemisphere, 
rrojections  of  great  circles  drawn  through  the  pole  of  projection  are  straight 
lines,  and  all  others  are  circles.  The  centres  of  tul  great  circles  passing  throogh 
any  point  in  the  plane  of  projection  are  situated  in  a  straight  line  ^led  the 
locus.  The  principal  use  of  this  projection  is  for  astronomical  problems,  such  as 
that  of  *' graphic  latitude,"  or  the  chart  of  circumpolar  stars.  See  Chambers' 
**  Practical  Mathematics,"  and  Heather's  **  Instruments." 

Mercator'8  Projection, — This  is  a  development  of  the  earth's  surface  by  elon- 
gation of  the  meridian,  so  that  a  ship's  course  will  always  appear  as  a  straight 
line,  and  is  the  projection  used  in  the  Admiralty  chart.  It  n  constructed  on 
the  principle  of — 

Onomonic  Projection, — This  is  very  similar  to  conical  projection,  but  the 
plane  of  projection  is  not  the  development  of  a  conical  zone  :  it  is  a  trae  plane 
touching  the  sphere  only  at  one  point,  viz.,  the  middle  point  of  the  central  par- 
allel. The  convergency  of  the  meridians  is  measured  by  the  difference  of  true 
bearing  of  one  point  from  the  other  at  the  extremities  of  the  map.  It  is  the 
only  projection  in  which  all  great  circles  are  represented  by  straight  lines,  so 
that  spherical  distances  from  point  to  point  are  scalable  all  over  the  chart  when 
it  has  been  properly  graduated.  This  does  not  mean  that  one  scale  may  be  used 
throughout,  but,  unless  in  very  high  latitudes,  considerable  portions  of  "the  chart 
are  practically  to  one  scale,  and  the  graduations  at  the  side  give  the  scale  at  any 
point.    See  Capt.  Wharton's  **  Hydrography"  (Hurrays'  Albemarle  Street). 

Much  valuable  information  on  Surveyinij,  Geodetic  Astronomy,  Tacheom- 
€try,  Transition  Curves,  Instruments,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Gribble's  work. 

DETAILED  DESCRIPTION  OF  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  SURVEYS. 

Harbor  cf  Key  West^  Florida. — The  Florida  Keys  consist  of  a  chain  of  rock 
and  sand  islands  extending  southwesterly  from  Cape  Florida  for  nearly  200 
miles.  They  are  connected  by  extensive  sand-flats,  underlaid  by  the  rocks,  a 
soft  oolitic  limestone  from  which  the  sand  is  almost  entirely  formed.  This  chain 
is  a  barrier  for  all  shipping  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  (eastern  and  middle) 
ports,  and  the  straits  between  it  and  the  West  India  Islands  form  a  passage 
justly  dreaded  by  mariners.  This  barrier  is  crossed  by  four  navigable  channels. 
One  of  these  is  immediately  west  of  Key  West,  65  miles  east  from  Dry  Tortugas, 
and  its  easterly  position  combined  with  the  good  harbor  of  Key  West  at  its  ex- 
tremity gives  this  channel  its  importance. 

Capt.  Black  draws  the  following  conclusions  :  (1)  The  volume  of  water  pass- 
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ing  through  the  northwest  channel  on  every  tide  between  Fort  Taylor  and  a 
]>oiDt  6  mileA  to  the  northwest  is  sufficient  to  make  and  maintain  a  permanent 
channel  through  the  very  light  shifting  sands  i  mile  wide  and  20  feet  deep. 

(2)  The  ebb  and  flood  tides  through  this  channel  are  opposite  in  direction 
-and  flow  for  nearly  equal  periods  of  time.  The  flood  currents  have  the  greater 
velocity,  and  move  a  volume  of  water  1.6  times  greater  than  do  the  ebb. 

(3)  Along  the  northern  face  of  the  reef  near  Key  West  the  ebb  and  flood 
currents  are  also  opposite  in  direction,  and  have  their  maximum  velocities  nearly 
parallel  t^  the  general  line  of  ,the  reef. 

(4)  The  times  of  maximum  flow  of  ebb  and  flood  are  nearly  coincident  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  bar  proper,  but  vary  in  direction. 

(5)  The  resultant  force  of  the  two  currents  gave  a  velocity  on  the  bar  of  1.2 
feet  per  second  north  25^  west,  0.45  feet  per  second  east,  0.77  feet  per  second 
.south,  and  0.25  feet  per  second  west,  while  passing  from  one  maximum  flood 
velocity  to  the  next. 

(6)  This  interference  of  currents  at  this  point  spreads  the  volume  of  water 
<;omiug  through  the  clear  portion  of  the  northwest  channel  and,  by  this  and  by 
the  cross-currents  produceid,  causes  the  bar. 

(7)  All  heavy  waves  come  from  a  direction  between  the  north  and  west. 
"They  further  reduce  the  available  depth  on  the  bar.  Their  maximum  height 
may  be  taken  as  10  feet  from  hollow  to  crest 

(8)  A  breakwater  or  dike  properly  located  along  the  west  side  of  the  bar  and 
liaving  a  general  north  and  south  direction  would  afford  protection  from  the 
waves,  would  protect  the  channel  currents  from  interference  from  the  littoral 
<jurrents  on  the  north  side  of  the  reef,  and  would  turn  the  entire  volume  of  the 
flood  currents  of  the  northwest  channel  in  a  body  across  the  bar,  with  a  bene- 
ficial scouring  effect. 

Location  of  Dike. — The  dike  must  be  so  located  as,  first,  to  collect  and  turn 
the  flood  currents  of  the  northwest  channel  through  one  channel  across  the  bar; 
-ttecond,  to  protect  these  currents  from  the  action  of  the  flood  currents  flowing 
along  the  north  side  of  the  reef;  third,  to  protect  the  bar  from  waves  from  the 
northwest;  fourth,  to  follow  a  line  which  will  permit  the  greatest  economy  in 
building  the  dike. 

Cross-section  of  Bike, — ^The  dike  will  be  little  exposed  to  wave-action.  The 
maximum  wave  height  north  of  the  bar  may  be  taken  as  10  feet;  a  top  width  of 
12  feet  for  the  more  exposed  pjortions,  and  of  8  feet  for  the  remainder,  will  be  am- 

Ele.  The  maximum  range  of  tide  is  4  feet.  Hence,  the  top  of  the  highest  wave  at 
igh  water  may  be  9  feet  above  the  mean  low- water  level.  As  the  wave-action 
on  the  bar  is  most  destructive  at  low  tide,  it  is  probable  that  the  channel  will  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  a  dike  with  its  top  at  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  The 
dike  will  be  built  of  riprap,  capped  with  heavy  blocks  from  1  to  3  tons  in  weight; 
the  sides,  assuming  their  natural  slope  under  the  action  of  the  waves,  about  1 
on  2,  The  body  of  the  dike  may  be  made  of  the  soft  coral  rock  of  the  keys;  the 
capping  must  be  heavy  granite  blocks. 

Survey  of  Northwest  Channel. — The  work  consisted  in  : 

(1)  A  series  of  observations  to  show  more  fully  the  character  of  the  bottom. 

(2)  Current  observations,  to  give  the  force  and  directions  of  the  currents  at 
different  stages  of  the  tides  and  under  varying  conditions  of  the  winds;  also,  to 
determine  the  volume  of  discharge. 

(8)  Tidal  observations,  showing  the  duration  of  stages  of  the  tides  and  the 
range. 

(4)  A  number  of  soundings  sufficient  to  locate  any  change  since  previous 
surveys. 

PreUminary  Work. — ^The  first  work  was  to  rate  the  current-meter  (an  Ellis 
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meter).  The  place  selected  for  this  had  an  inappreciable  current,  a  uniform 
depth  of  7  feet,  and  convenient  for  obtaining  a  base  for  a  run  of  1000  feet.  The 
party  consisted  of  two  assistants,  two  recorders,  an  engineer,  and  a  helmsman. 
Having  selected  the  line  for  the  ran,  a  base  was  measui^  on  the  shore  approxi- 
mately  parallel  to  it;  the  stakes  marking  the  run  were  then  readjusted  so  that 
they  would  be  equidistant  from  the  base-line,  by  turning  off  equal  angles  from 
each  end  of  the  base,  intersecting  lines  at  90**  from  the  other.  Stakes  were  set 
15  feet  inside  of  these,  with  which  two  others,  beyond  each  end  of  the  run,  were 
ranged.  The  second  set  of  stakes  was  then  removed,  leaving  the  other  two  so 
as  to  enable  the  observers  on  the  launch  to  know  about  when  they  were  ap- 
proaching either  end  of  the  run.  The  meter  was  suspended  from  the  bow  of  the 
launch  on  a  frame  of  gas-pipe;  this  was  arranged  so  that  it  was  quite  rigid,  and 
the  entire  apparatus  could  be  turned  back  over  the  bow  of  the  launch  or  lowered 
into  the  water  at  any  time  with  ease;  when  in  use  the  meter  was  6  feet  ahead  of 
the  bow  and  about  3  feet  below  the  surface.  An  observer  with  a  transit  was 
stationed  at  each  end  of  the  base-line,  which  was  1000  feet  long,  and  one  at  tb» 
register,  and  another  with  a  time-piece  on  the  launch.  The  launch  was  started, 
the  helmsman  getting  in  range  with  the  stakes  at  the  other  end  and  preparing 
to  run  with  a  uniform  speed ;  when  within  50  feet  of  the  stake  at  the  near  end 
of  the  run  the  proper  signal  was  given;  at  the  instant  the  pipe  on  which  the 
meter  was  suspended  passed  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope  the  transitman  called 
**  time."  The  time  and  reading  of  the  register  were  noted.  The  same  was  done 
at  the  other  end.  The  velocity  of  the  launch  varied  from  1.2  to  8.8  feet  per 
second.  The  day  for  rating  was  calm  and  the  water  smooth;  fifteen  round  trips 
were  made,  going  down  and  back,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  current,  if  any 
existed.  Taking  the  mean  of  each  trip  down  combined  with  the  next  trip  back^ 
and  the  mean  of  each  trip  down  combined  with  the  previous  trip  back,  twenty- 
nine  results  were  obtain^.  These  were  plotted  with  reference  to  a  system  of 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  velocity  (tf)  in  feet  per  second  being  the  abscissa, 
and  the  revolutions  (n)  per  second  the  ordinate.  The  line  showing  the  relation 
between  them  is  practically  a  right  line,  whose  equation  is  t/  =  an -1-6,  in  which 
a  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  line  makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissas  and 
b  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nates.  Substituting  the  olServed  values  of  v'  and  n  in  the  above  equation,  form- 
ing twenty-nine  equations,  and  each  one  being  compared  with  all  the  others,  435 
values  of  a  and  o  were  obtained.  The  method  of  least  squares  was  applied 
to  these,  and  8.772  was  obtained  for  the  value  of  a,  with  a  probable  error  of 
0.00099,  and  0.091  for  the  value  of  6,  with  a  probable  error  of  0.00402. 

The  party  for  the  survey  consisted  of  two  assistants,  two  recorders,  one  leads- 
man, two  tidal  observers,  and  five  boatmen. 

Tide-gauges. — A  box  tide-gauge  was  established  at  the  Northwest  Light, 
which  was  in  successful  operation  during  the  entire  survey.  A  gauge  was  also 
established  at  Fort  Taylor,  the  object  being  to  obtain  the  difference  in  times  of 
high  and  low  water  between  the  two  places.  No  tidal  const-ant  is  given  for  the 
Northwest  Bar  in  the  Coast  Survey  tide-tables. 

Base-line. — A  base-line  was  measured  by  driving  stakes,  3x4  inches,  in  the 
sand,  cutting  them  off  to  the  same  elevation ;  they  were  placed  100  feet  apart, 
and  measurements  made  with  steel  tape,  the  exact  points  indicated  by  knife- 
marks  on  copper  tacks.     The  length  of  the  base  was  6999.3  feet. 

Signals. — Platforms  were  erected  for  the  transits  at  East  Base  and  West  Base; 
elsewhere  tripods  were  built  of  4x4  inch  scantling,  25  feet  long,  nailing  the 
edge  of  one  on  to  the  side  of  the  other.  The  schooner  was  anchored  fore-and- 
aft  and  the  signal  built  on  the  windward  side;  it  was  then  lifted  with  the  proper 
tackle,  the  lower  ends  spread  out ;   it  was  then  lowered  to  the  bottom,  their 
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sharpened  points  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  stream  with  mauls,  and  the 
whole  lashed  and  braced. 

Triangulation,^8t&tionB  East  Base,  West  Base,  and  Northwest  Light  were 
occapied  by  transits.  To  the  principal  triangulation-points  the  angles  were 
repeated  at  least  five  times  and  both  verniers  read.  The  remaining  stations 
were  occupied  with  sextants,  each  station  being  occupied  by  two  observers  sep- 
arately. From  every  station  angles  were  observed  to  the  two  sides  of  all  the 
keys  visible,  as  well  as  to  the  lighthouses  and  the  buoys. 

Soundings. — ^The  soundings  were  all  taken  from  the  schooner  while  sailing. 
Whenever  possible,  natural  objects  were  used  for  ranges.  The  principal  lines 
radiated  from  the  lighthouse.  The  use  of  a  steamer  would  have  enabled  direc- 
tions to  be  maintained  more  satisfactorily.  The  soundings  were  located  with  a 
transit  at  the  lighthouse  and  a  sextant  on  board  the  schooner,  the  position  of 
the  sextant  with  respect  to  the  leadsman  carefully  noted,  and  topographical 
points  on  the  coral  reef  were  located  by  triangulation. 

Current  Observations. — In  using  the  current- meter  the  yawl  boat  waa 
anchored  by  three  100-pound  anchors.  The  bow  of  the  boat  was  towards  the 
waves.  The  meter  was  clamped  on  to  a  piece  of  i-inch  gas-pipe,  8  feet  in  length, 
the  lower  end  of  which  was  loaded  with  10  pounds  of  lead.  To  the  upper  end  of 
the  pipe  a  graduated  line  was  securely  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily 
detached  when  required.  The  meter  cable,  a  f-inch  tarred  manilla  cable,  which 
was  fastened  to  a  100-pound  mushroom-anchor  on  the  bottom,  was  rove  through 
the  gas-pipe  and  led  up  to  the  boat,  together  with  the  graduated  line,  by  which 
the  meter  was  suspended  at  the  requir^  depth.  An  apparatus  had  to  be  designed 
to  counteract  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  boat  in  the  seaway.  It  consisted  of  a  frame 
with  two  arms,  10  feet  long,  working  outside  the  boat.  The  arms  were  about  7 
feet  apart  at  the  forward  end  and  2  feet  at  the  after  end,  with  a  crosspiece  at 
the  after  end  and  one  about  4  feet  from  the  forward  end.  The  second  crosspiece 
rested  in  chocks  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  the  other  swung  clear  or  the 
stern.  Counterpoises  weighing  about  50  pounds  each  were  placed  on  the  forward 
end  of  the  arms.  The  meter  cable,  etc.,  was  fastened  to  the  crosspiece  at  the 
after  end.  The  arms  were  halved  into  and  rested  on  the  longer  crosspiece,  and 
the  shorter  crosspiece  was  halved  into  and  rested  on  the  arms.  It  was  fastened 
together  by  pins,  which  could  be  easily  removed,  and  the  frame  taken  apart  and 
stowed  in  the  boat.  The  counterpoises  were  fitted  over  the  arms  and  fastened 
with  a  pin,  for  which  holes  were  provided  at  intervals  along  the  arms— the  weight 
being  slipped  forwfird  or  back,  thus  adjusting  it  to  give  the  proper  strain  on  the 
meter  cable.  With  this  arrangement  practice  demonstrated  that  observations 
could  be  conducted  without  hindrance  when  the  boat  rose  and  fell  as  much  as 
6  feet.  At  each  station  occupied,  observations  being  begun  at  slack-water,  if 
possible,  readings  of  the  register  were  noted  every  five  minutes,  and  the  meter 
was  kept  at  mid-depth  until  it  was  estimated  that  the  maximum  velocity  of  that 
tide  was  reached,  when  observations  were  begun  at  different  points  in  the  vertical 
plane.  The  meter  was  retained  at  each  depth  for  two  minutes,  and  the  reading 
of  the  register  noted  each  minute.  The  results  of  these  observations  were  plotted 
on  cross-section  paper,  the  mean  of  the  two  results  at  each  depth  being  used,  and 
a  curve  constructed  that  would  coincide  with  these  points  the  nearest.  This 
curve  was  adopted  as  the  vertical  velocity  curve  of  that  station.  The  ratio  of  the 
mean  velocity  to  the  mid-depth  velocity  as  determined  from  the  curve,  was  used 
as  the  coeflBcient  for  the  reduction  of  all  mid-depth  velocities  at  that  station. 
From  each  curve  results  were  taken  for  each  0.2  foot  in  depth,  and  the  mean 
velocity  for  the  stations  determined  from  these  results.  The  velocities  at  differ- 
ent  depths  are  taken  off  graphically  as  required.  A  comparison  was  made  between 
the  mean  velocity  (Fm)  and  the  mid-depth  velocity  (FiD) ;  between  the  depth 
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of  mean  velocity  fillet  {M)  and  the  whole  depth  (D) ;  and  between  the  depth  of 
maximum  velocity  fillet  \d)  and  the  whole  depth.  The  mean  resalts  of  theee 
comparison  for  all  stations  are  as  follows  : 


=  0.925,      ~  =  0.597,      ^  =  0.198. 


The  first  current  observations  were  taken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the 
volume  of  discharge  during  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  in  the  main  channeL  In  com- 
puting the  discharge,  each  tide  was  divided  into  ten  stages  of  equal  duration,  and 
the  cross-section  into  seven  divisions  of  such  size  as  the  shape  of  the  bottom 
required.  The  coeflBcient  used  in  reducing  the  velocity  at  the  meter  station  to 
that  at  each  division  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  on  the  velocity  carve  at  the  same 
proportionate  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  curve  as  the  middle  point  of  the  divi- 
45ion  was  from  the  meter  station  to  the  velocity  of  the  axis.  The  mean  velocity, 
the  discharge  for  each  division  for  each  stage  of  the  tide,  and  the  total  discharge 
•were  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1889  : 

The  current  apparatus  consisted  of  a  mariner's  wooden  log  for  surface  veloci- 
ties, float  rod  for  mean,  and  double  float  for  bottom  velocities.  The  floats 
were  of  yellow  pine  1^  inches  square,  with  weight  placed  in  metal  tube  also  \\ 
inches  squai*e  suspended  from  bottom  of  float,  space  between  the  two  being  left 
for  the  addition  of  shot  to  properly  adjust  the  weight  These  floats  were  made 
in  sections  of  2  and  15  feet,  securely  connectekl  by  ferrules  of  yellow  metal  5  to 
10  inches  long.  The  double  floats  consisted  of  hollow  yellow  metal  surface  float 
■an  oblate  spheroid  in  form,  with  axes  of  2\  and  8  inches,  and  a  hollow  cylindrical 
subsurface  float  8  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches  high,  also  of  yellow  met^ 
suspended  by  means  of  cross-wires  midway  between  ends.  Spar  buoys  were 
moored  at  stations;  a  float  line  80  feet  long  was  graduated  into  20-foot  distances 
from  ends  and  then  into  25-foot  distances.  This  was  fastened  to  the  log,  whidi 
was  set  with  its  face  normal  to  the  current,  and  when  the  20- foot  mark  on  the 
line  was  reached  '*  time"  was  called,  and  when  the  whole  line  was  run  out  time 
was  called  again;  by  a  sudden  jerk,  the  bottom  of  the  log  was  released  from  its 
lines,  and  floating  flat  on  the  water  it  was  drawn  back  to  the  boat  The  mag- 
netic bearing  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  floats  or  log  was  observed.  A  sim- 
ilar method  was  adopted  for  the  single  and  double  floats.  The  lower  of  the 
-double  floats  could  be  immersed  to  any  depth;  the  single  float  reached  nearly  to 
the  bottom.  In  this  manner  the  surface  velocities  were  obtained,  also  those  at 
-any  depth  from  surface  to  bottom,  and  also  the  mean  velocities. 

Soundings. — ^The  soundings  were  taken  on  radial  lines  centring  at  the  light- 
house; the  angle  between  adjacent  lines  was  3".  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  by 
lines  too  dose  together  near  the  lighthouse,  ttie  launch  was  directed  on  one  oi 
the  outside  lines  radiating  from  the  lighthouse;  it  then  returned  on  the  adjoining 
line,  but  some  distance  from  the  lighthouse  it  turned  off  the  second  line  on  to  the 
third,  and  went  forward  on  this  Tine  as  far  as  desired,  then  returned  on  the 
fourth  line  close  up  to  the  lighthouse,  and  for  the  next  set  of  lines  the  same 
operation  was  repeated.  The  launch  was  kept  on  the  lines  by  means  of  signals 
from  the  lighthouse.  Soundings  were  taken  at  intervals  of  2  minutes,  and  thdr 
positions  located  by  transit  angles  from  the  lighthouse  and  sextant  angles  tram 
the  launch  taken  simultaneously.  The  progress  was  from  8  to  4  miles  per  day. 
"Some  cross-lines  were  run  and  soundings  taken. 

From  report  for  1889,  Part  II,  page  1307: 

Survey  of  St.  John's  River, — In  observing  velocities  with  the  current  meter, 
the  instrument  was  placed  1  foot  from  the  bottom,  and  regpister  read ;  at  Vaub 
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end  of  8  minntes,  renter  read  again,  instrnment  then  raised  8  feet,  and  the 
operation  repeated;  and  so  on.  In  heavy  seas  weighted  poles  and  floats  attached 
to  graduated  lines  were  used,  the  former  for  mean  velocities  and  the  latter  for 
suHace  velocities.  \ 

Direction  of  Current,— This  was  obtained  at  bottom,  mid-depth,  and  surface 
by  means  of  surface  and  subsurface  floats  connected  by  fine  cords.  The  float«^ 
were  dropped  from  a  boat  and  allowed  to  run  for  a  distance  of  150  feet,  and  the 
direction  noted. 

Borings  were  made  with  small  pipe  inserted  in  a  larger  one  and  sunk  by^ 
water-jet;  the  material  passing  up  between  the  large  and  small  pipe,  H  and  t 
inch  respectively,  furnished  samples  of  the  underlying  strata. 

Water  Samples,— Vft^ter  samples  were  taken  by  an  apparatus  invented  by 
Lt.  D.  D.  Gaillard.  Two  iron  plates  1  foot  square  and  i  thick  were  held  by  four 
iron  pins,  leaving  a  1-inch  space  between  them.  A  pipe  1  foot  long,  for  anchor- 
line,  was  fastened  through  the  centre  of  the  plates.  The  pump  was  connected 
with  a  hose  coupled  to  a  nipple  passing  through  the  upper  plate.  By  thia 
arrangement  only  the  water  found  between  the  plates  at  the  time  and  depth 
could  be  pumped  up.  The  anchor-line  passed  through  the  short  pipe  and  was^ 
fastened  at  the  bottom;  the  apparatus  could  be  raised  or  lowered  along  the  anchor 
line. 

RIVER  SURVEYS. 

The  following  general  description  of  the  stadia  method  of  making  river  sur* 
veys  is  abstracted  from  the  Engineering  Record^  February  9,  1895,  containing^ 
an  article  written  bv  J.  L.  Van  Omum:  "For  a  complete  survey  of  a  river, 
where  latitudes  and  longitudes  as  well  as  the  most  exact  location  of  tdl  the  salient 
features  of  the  river  and  its  surrounding  territory  are  desired,  no  method  can 
supplant  a  complete  triangulation  system.  But  for  any  ordinary  river  survey 
the  stadia  method  furnishes  the  best  system,  both  because  of  its  economy  and 
efficiency;  not  so  accurate,  of  course,  as  triangulation,  yet  its  accuracy  is  amply 
sufficient  for  survey,  for  navigation,  or  for  improvements,  or  for  any  purpose  up 
to  the  most  rigorous,  if  it  is  in  the  scope  of  the  method.  This  scope  limits  it  to 
rivers  not  much  more  than  one  half  mile  in  width,  because  the  location  of  the 
soundings  as  well  as  the  meanderings  of  the  river  banks  is  made  by  the  stadia, 
and  the  sights  must  be  kept  within  practicable  limits  of  length.  While  in  the 
stadia  surveys  one  party  or  more  may  be  employed,  the  use  of  one  party  is  only 
applicable  to  the  smaller  navigable  rivers,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  on  them  ia 
reliable.  The  writer,  however,  recommends  for  complete  surveys  five  parties,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  two  transit  parties,  two  level  parties,  and  one  hydrographic 
party.  Each  transit  party  consists  of  a  transitman,  two  stadiamen,  and  a  boat- 
man with  a  boat.  All  measurements  are  taken  with  stadia  and  directions  by 
successive  azimuths.  Reciprocal  sights  for  azimuths  and  distance  should  be 
exchanged  between  transitmen  every  2  or  8  miles.  Such  sights  furnish  data 
from  which  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  these  circuits  are  computed,  thus 
checking  the  work  in  the  field.  If  an  error  of  magnitude  in  either  azimuth  or 
in  latitudes  and  departures  is  discovered,  the  field-work  in  the  circuit  is^ 
retraced  and  the  error  found  and  corrected.  The  average  error  of  closure 
should  not  exceed  yf^r,  and  of  azimuth  not  more  than  8  feet  per  mile.  Tlie 
extreme  limits  allowed  should  not  exceed  double  these  amounts.  The  topo- 
graphical points  and  points  located  for  the  hydrographic  and  level  parties  will 
be  made  by  secondary  (side)  sights  from  the  occupied  stations  of  the  closed  lines. 
If  practicable  one  transit  party  works  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  meandering  its 
own  bank,  and  taking  the  topography  of  the  adjacent  country  back  to  the  highest 
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flood-line,  where  practicable.    The  traDsitmaQ  has  the  general  supervision  of  the 
survey,  while  the  sounding-boat  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  recorder. 

A  level  party  works  on  each  bank,  carrying  forward  its  level  line.  Each 
party  has  a  levelman,  one  rodman,  and  one  boatman  with  a  boat.  Each  party 
should,  on  its  own  bank,  keep  as  nearly  as  possible  abreast  of  the  hydro- 
graphic  party,  and  take  the  elevation  of  water  surfaces  (located  by  ihe  transit 
parties)  at  the  time  and  place  of  sounding  as  frequently  as  is  necessary —i.e.. 
very  frequently  at  bars  or  shoals,  and  less  so  at  pools. 

The  hydrographic  party  is  charged  primarily  with  making  the  soundings, 
which  are  located  by  angle  and  stadia.  It  consists  of  a  transitman  (with  his 
own  boatman  and  boat)  and  a  large  sounding  skiff  carrying  a  recorder,  steers- 
man, leadsman,  stadiaman,  and  two  or  three  oarsmen.  The  leadsman  is  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  the  stadiaman  close  to  him,  with  his  stadia-rod  always  verti- 
•cal  and  facing  the  transitman.  The  steersman  keep  the  boat  on  the  desired  line, 
:and  the  leadsman  takes  the  sounding  (with  lead-line  or  sounding-pole)  as  fre- 
quently as  desired,  calling  to  the  recorder  the  depths  and  character  of  the  riTer- 
bed. 

At  the  same  time  the  transitman  is  taking  his  observations  of  stadia  reading 
And  angle  as  frequently  as  possible,  each  location  being  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  vertical  lead-line,  and  the  vertical  hair  l)eing  directed  to  the  lead-line  for  the 
anprular  reading ;  the  stadia-rod  being  so  close  to  the  lead-line  makes  it  practi- 
cable to  read  the  stadia  interval,  although  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the  field  The 
transitman  records  his  observed  stadia  interval  and  then  reads  and  records  the 
corresponding  angle,  thus  fixing  the  position  of  the  sounding  by  {K>lar  co-ordi- 
nates. The  accuracy  of  the  rei^ings  on  the  stadia-rod  held  in  the  boat  depends 
mainly  on  care  on  the  part  of  the  transitman ;  the  stadia-rod  should  be  well 
braced  at  the  bottom,  and  the  stadiaman  should  have  a  high  and  firm  seat  to 
•enable  him  to  hold  his  rod  steadily  in  a  vertical  position.  Experience  and  pra^ 
tice  will  enable  all  parties  to  perform  their  approximate  duties  effectively. 

The  positions  of  the  transit  are  arbitrarily  chosen  to  the  b^t  advantage,  is 
determined  by  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  and  are  from  one-fourth  mile  to  one 
mile  apart.  Whenever  the  sounding-lines  have  been  extended  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance beyond  the  transit  station,  it  is  marked  by  a  flag,  and  the  transitman  with 
his  transit  is  carried  in  his  own  boat  to  the  next  advantageous  location  for  hii 
station,  while  the  sounding-boat  remains  in  position,  and  observations  are  made 
from  the  new  station,  as  already  described.  Preparatory  to  measuring  the  loca- 
tion angles  of  soundings,  the  zero  of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  transit  is  alwajs 
Bet  either  on  one  of  the  stations  previously  occupied  by  the  transit  or  on  a  station 
established  for  the  purpose  and  marked  by  a  flag. 

The  rate  of  progress  for  the  complete  survey  varies  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
one  half  per  day.    The  cost  is  from  $60  to  $70  per  mile. 

''  The  advantages  of  the  stadia  system  are,  then,  economy,  elasticity  of  adap- 
tation to  cironmstances,  more  numerous  and  accurate  location  of  soundings  than 
usual,  and  an  adequate  and  complete  instrumental  oversight  of  the  work  at  the 
time." 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  surveys  of  the  Savannah  River  will 
be  interesting  and  instructive  in  this  oonnectioa : 

SURVEY  OF  THE  SAVANNAH  RIVKR. 

The  following  description  of  the  survey  of  the  Savannah  River  is  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  for  the  year  18d0  : 

For  the  first  five  miles  the  party  consisted  of  the  assistant-engineer,  rodman, 
two  ohainmeu,  and  two  boatmen  or  laborers.  In  gener^  the  transit-line  was  run 
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parallel  to  the  river,  be^nning  at  the  City  Bridge  in  Atigasta,  and  ending  below 
Blue-House  Bar.  In  running  the  line  both  bearings  and  intersecting  angles  were 
taken,  and  the  bearings  were  corrected  to  agree  with  the  angles.  Distances  along 
the  line  were  measured  with  the  steel  tape,  and  plugs  with  tacks  in  them  set  at 
«very  100  feet  or  oftener,  and  also  at  angle-points.  Where  the  line  crossed  the 
river  the  distance  across  was  determined  oy  triangulation.  The  shore-line  on 
one  side  of  the  river  was  determined  by  direct  measurements  from  the  transit- 
line;  the  opposite  shore  and  bank  lines  were  run  in  by  angles  and  stadia  distances. 
Wharves,  bridges,  and  jetties  were  also  accurately  located  with  respect  to  the 
transit-line. 

The  soundings  were  taken  upon  ranges,  the  lines  running  about  at  right 
singles  to  the  river,  at  from  50  to  600  feet  apart.  These  ranges  were  laid  off  at 
definite  angles  from  the  meander-line.  Soundings  at  the  less  important  places 
^ere  spaced  by  time,  checked  by  proportional  distances  to  each  bank. 

At  Blue-House  Bar,  where  a  number  of  soundings  were  necessary  in  order  to 
show  the  exact  nature  of  the  bottom,  the  soundings  were  accurately  located  by 
intersections  in  the  following  manner  :  Two  flags  were  established  on  the  sand- 
l>ar,  higher  up  the  river,  in  such  positions  that  from  all  points  upon  the  area  to 
be  .sounded  one  of  them  was  projected  against  the  railway  bridge  above.  With 
'each  sounding  on  the  cross  ranges  was  also  recorded  the  point  with  reference  to 
the  piers  and  panel  points  of  the  various  spans  against  which  one  of  the  flags 
wasj)rojected. 

From  the  old  bench-mark  and  the  river-gauee  at  Augusta  a  line  of  check- 
levels  was  run  with  a  "  wye-level "  to  a  point  below  Blue-House  Bar.  The  slope 
of  the  river  at  various  stages  of  the  water  was  carefully  determined,  and  one  or 
more  permanent  bench-marks  were  established  at  each  bar. 

Below  Blue-House  Bar  the  party  consisted  of  the  assistant  or  transitman, 
rodman,  pilot,  four  boatmen,  and  a  cook,  who  lived  on  a  btirge  or  floating  house 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  detailed  surveys  were  made  the  entire  crew 
was  employed.  The  general  survey  was  conducted  as  follows  :  The  transit  was 
set  up  near  the  edge  of  the  river  at  a  convenient  point  with  reference  to  clear 
and  unobstructed  back  and  fore  sights  of  convenient  lengths.  A  sight  was  taken 
on  a  rod  upon  a  stake  at  the  point  of  beginning,  and  the  compass  bearing,  stadia 
distance,  and  level  reading  carefully  noted.  With  the  transit  remaining  fixed, 
the  rodman  went  ahead,  taking  a  turning-point  on  a  stake  or  fixed  point  near  the 
edge  of  the  water,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  be  readily  observed  from  both 
that  and  the  subsequent  position  of  the  transit.  The  transitman  would  then,  as 
before,  note  bearing,  distance,  and  level  reading  on  the  rod  in  this  position,  after 
which  the  transit  Would  be  moved  to  a  position  below  the  rodman,  and  take  the 
back  bearing,  distance,  and  level  reading.  The  rod  and  instrument  were  moved 
from  position  to  position  precisely  as  in  levelling.  At  each  position  of  the  transit 
its  elevation  above  the  water-level  adjacent  was  determined  by  means  of  the 
sounding-pole  used  as  a  level-rod,  and  the  time  noted.  The  elevation  of  each 
turning-point  above  the  water-level  was  determined  by  direct  measurements,  and 
also  noted.  Turning-points  were  always  taken  upon  stakes  or  fixed  points.  In 
cases  where  it  was  not  possible  to  take  a  sight  from  or  to  the  bank,  stakes  about 
12  feet  long  were  driven  in  deep  water  upon  which  to  hold  the  rod.  Besides  the 
location  of  the  turning-points,  there  was  always  noted  from  each  position  of  the 
transit  the  bearing  of  the  shore  both  above  and  below  for  estimated  distances, 
the  direction  of  points  and  of  lines  passing  tangent  to  points  or  rounds  with  es- 
timated distances,  and  the  directions  and  distances  to  islands  or  other  objects, 
which  would  aid  in  procuring  an  accurate  map. 

In  going  from  one  position  to  the  next  the  rodman  would  pass  the  transit 
near  the  opposite  shore  with  rod  held  vertically  in  the  bateau,  and  the  width  of 
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the  river  would  be  obtained  directly  by  stadia,  with  no  delay  of  the  work.  From 
data  thus  obtained  sketches  were  made  in  the  field,  and  the  positions  of  the 
channel,  and  of  snags,  overhanging  trees,  and  other  obstructions,  were  sketched. 

In  passing  from  one  position  to  the  next  below,  the  transitman^s  boat  was 
placed  at  once  in  the  channel  and  kept  there  under  the  direction  of  the  pilot, 
who  took  sounding  every  50  to  500  feet,  as  was  deemed  necessary.  The  sonnd- 
ings  were  taken  with  an  iron-shod  pole  16  feet  long,  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths. 
In  passing  down  the  river  the  transitman  would  note  the  height  and  character 
of  the  banks,  the  siae  and  kinds  of  trees  and  brush,  the  size  and  deptb.s  of 
streams,  the  positions  of  landings,  bluffs,  shoals,  rocks,  etc.  The  instrument  used 
was  a  Brandis  transit  (No.  584),  with  level  bulb  under  the  telescope  and  a  4|-in. 
needle.  The  stadia-rod  used  was  16  feet  long  and  4  inches  wide  ;  upon  the  white 
background  of  the  rod  every  alternate  tenth  was  black,  and  one  tenth  of  a  foot 
square.  Modifications  of  the  black  squares,  which  would  quickly  catch  the  eve, 
were  made  to  show  the  even  feet  and  half  feet.  The  tenths  of  the  even-num- 
bered feet  were  on  the  left  side  of  the  face  of  the  rod,  and  those  of  the  odd- 
numbered  feet  on  the  right  side. 

The  figures  on  the  rod  were  large  enough  to  be  easily  read  at  a  distance  of 
2000  feet.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  feet  more  clearly  on  the  lonf 
sights,  the  edges  of  the  rod  were  painted  alternately  black  and  white  in  feet, 
the  edge  adjacent  to  the  black  tenths  on  the  face  being  black.  With  the  comers 
of  the  rod  presented  to  the  instrument  the  foot  graduations  would  then  become 
very  prominent 

The  stadia-wires  in  the  transit  had  not  been  adjusted,  and  a  slight  correction 
was  found  necessary.  From  a  series  of  observations  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work,  the  length  of  the  sight  in  feet  was  found  to  be  102^  -(-  1,  in  which  z 
was  the  stadia  interval  in  feet.  Sights  from  1600  to  3200  feet  were  measured  by 
doubling  the  half  interval,  it  having  been  found  from  the  observations  mentioned 
above  that  the  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  middle  wire  were  equal.  With  the 
telescope  used  the  rod  could  be  read  to  the  nearest  tenth  with  certainty  at  a  half 
mile  or  more.  Sights  up  to  8200  feet  were  taken,  when  from  the  nature  of  the 
surroundings  positions  could  not  be  taken  nearer  without  a  great  sacrifice  of 
time.  The  ordinary  sight  was  abont  1000  to  1200  feet.  At  this  distance  the  rod 
could  be^asily  read  to  ^  of  a  foot  in  elevation.  No  attempt  was  made  to  keep 
back  and  fore  sights  of  equal  length.  All  sights  were  correctCKi  for  curvature  and 
refraction,  using  the  formula 

CJorrection  =  -  ["(go^)'^  0.5714"|  feet, 

in  which  x  s  length  of  sight  in  feet.    This  is  based  upon  a  correction  for  cnrva- 

0.667 
ture  of  —  0.667  foot  per  mile,  and  a  mean  correction  for  refraction  of  -h  — =- 

foot  per  mile.  From  the  formula  a  table  was  constructed,  giving  the  mean  cor- 
rection to  hundredths  of  a  foot  for  all  distances  up  to  3500  feet.  The  instrumeut 
was  kept  in  perfect  adjustment  during  the  entire  survey. 

LEVELS. 

It  was  found  that  the  elevation  determined  by  this  sarvey  is  8.16  feet  lower 
than  that  given  by  a  line  of  levels  running  from  Augusta  to  Milledgeville  aloof 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles,  and  down  the  Ooonee  and 
Altamaha  rivers  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  abont  281  miles.  How  closely  the  levels 
were  run  on  the  Georgia  Railroad  is  not  known,  but  if  the  probable  error  of  rail- 
road levels  can  be  measured  by  any  considerable  portion  of  a  variation  of  4<> 
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feet  in  140,  among  five  roads,  we  can  place  little  confidence  in  their  results.  A 
discrepancy  of  only  8.16  feet  in  a  circuit  of  about  90  miles  of  railroad,  nearly 
500  miles  of  riveV,  and  about  100  miles  of  ocean  shows  what  may  be  called 
excellent  work.  Considering  the  purpose  for  which  the  levels  were  taken,  au 
accumulative  error  of  5  to  10  feet  on  the  Savannah  River  would  by  no  means 
vitiate  the  results. 

The  line  of  transit-levels  was  checked  on  the  upper  five  miles  and  on  the 
lower  14  miles  with  a  wye-level.  In  the  6-mile  section  a  difference  in  the  two 
lines  of  less  than  0.1  foot  was  fouud,  and  on  the  14-mile  section  the  levels 
checked  within  0.34  foot.  The  wye-level  determinations  were  in  each  case  taken 
as  the  correct  ones. 

DETAILED  SURVEYS. 

Below  Blue- House  Bar  twelve  detailed  surveys  were  made.  The  nsUal 
method  employed  in  making  these  surveys  was  as  follows :  The  transit  was  set 
up  at  some  point  commanding  the  whole  bar.  A  sight  on  the  stadia-rod  at  the 
last  turning-point  located  the  instrument.  The  sounding-crew  consisted  of  the 
rodman,  as  recorder,  in  charge  of  the  boat;  the  pilot,  with  a  sounding-pole  ;  a 
boiitman  to  hold  up  the  stadia-rod;  and  two  oarsmen.  The  rodman  was 
instructed  where  to  sound,  and  occasionally  for  his  guidance  ranges  or  flags 
were  established  on  shore.  The  work  would  then  proceed,  the  position  of  second 
or  third  sounding  being  located  by  transit  angle  and  stadia  distance.  The 
transitman  would  give  a  signal  with  each  position  located  ;  the  signal  being  seen 
by  the  man  holding  the  stadia-rod  would  be  entered  in  the  sounding-book  oppo- 
site the  depth  at  the  position.  Instead  of  identifying  the  signals  by  means  of 
time,  as  is  usual  when  two  transits  are  used,  different-colored  flags  were  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  A  number  of  modifications  of  this  system  were  adopted 
a.s  the  case  required.  In  a  few  places,  where  the  river  was  narrow,  a  number 
of  flags  were  located  by  compass  and  stadia  along  either  shore,  and  soundings 
taken  from  flag  to  flag.  In  all  cases  where  time  soundings  were  taken  they  were 
checked  by  proportional  distances  from  either  shore. 

In  most  cases  where  detailed  surveys  were  made  bench-marks  were  estab- 
lisheii  near  the  bars.  These  were  also  established  along  the  river  at  convenient 
intervals.  They  were  cut  as  usual  upon  the  roots  or  trunks  of  trees  ;  the  **sap" 
in  all  cases  was  cut  away  to  prevent  **  growing  over."  The  bench  was  cut  so  as 
to  leave  a  definite  projecting  point,  into  which  four  nails  were  usually  driven. 
The  cuts  were  so  made  that  no  water,  to  cause  decay,  would  stand  in  the  notches. 

GENERAL  MAPS. 

Except  as  to  levels  taken,  the  general  maps  exhibit  about  all  the  information 
collected  on  the  survey.  A  dotted  line  shows  the  position  of  the  best  steamboat 
channel.  The  soundings  given  are  not  reduced  to  low  water,  but  at  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  each  day's  work  are  notes  giving  the  stage  of  the  river  existing  at 
the  time.  In  places  where  the  bottom  could  not  be  reached  by  a  pole  16  feet 
long  the  sounding  was  entered- as  **N.  B."  Positions  of  trees  or  logs  in  the 
channel  are  shown  by  **t"or  **1."  Marginal  not^s  indicate  particularly  bad 
obstructions,  whether  logs,  snags,  or  overhanging  trees.  The  traverse-line  of 
the  survey  is  given  in  a  light,  full  line  ;  transit  points  are  indicated  thus,  ^,  and 
rod  points  0.  The  former  are  usually  accompanied  by  numbers  and  the  latter 
by  letters.    The  numbers  begin  anew  each  day,  or  as  often  as  necessary  to  avoid 

higher  numbers  than  10 or  12.    Bench  marks  are  shown  thus     (Q)     with  their 

descriptions  given  in  marginal  notes.   Their  elevations  are  given  aboYe  mean  low 
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water  at  Fort  Pulaski,  as  determined  by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  in  1874.  All  the  more  important  landings  on  the  river  are  located  and 
named.  The  larger  creeks,  branches,  and  "  breakovers  "  are  shown  on  the  mape^. 
with  estimated  low- water  dimensions.  Systems  of  hachure-lines  are  shown  along 
the  river-banks ;  where  they  are  above  20  feet  in  height,  each  system  represents 
a  difference  in  level  of  about  20  feet.  The  bank  heights  given  are  estimated 
above  the  existing  stage  of  water.  Those  parts  of  the  river  or  of  its  branches  nu 
in  sight  from  the  main  channel  are  sketched  in  fi-om  the  best  information  avail- 
able, and  are  not  presumed  to  be  correct,  except  in  the  lower  18  miles  of  the 
river,  where  the  parts  remote  from  the  channel  were  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  Chart  of  1867. 

DETAIL  MAPS. 

On  the  detail  sheets  the  top  of  the  immediate  banks  and  low-water  lines  an 
shown.  The  soundings  on  these  sheets  are  reduced  to  low  water.  Bottom 
contours  of  2,  4,  6,  8  feet,  and  often  of  5  feet,  are  shown. 

Lines  at  the  centre  and  sides  of  the  best  channel,  80  feet  wide,  are  also  shown. 
Accompanying  the  plat  in  each  case  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  channel  at 
the  shoal.  Upon  these  sections  are  shown  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  tiioe 
the  soundings  were  taken  ;  the  assumed  low-water  line,  a  line  representing  the 
bottom  of  the  river  in  the  centre  of  the  channel,  and  another  line  showing  the 
least  depth  in  the  channel  80  feet  in  width. 

In  addition  the  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  foot  contours  are  projected  on  the  sectioo. 
Positions  every  100  feet  along  the  channel-line  are  marked  with  letters,  agreeiof 
with  the  same  positions  shown  on  the  section.  The  height  of  local  low  water 
above  the  sea  and  the  description  and  elevation  of  bench-marks  are  also  gives: 
The  detail  maps  between  Augusta  and  Blue-House  Bar  show  the  exact  po6itio(.s 
of  all  jetties  constructed.  Where  the  bank  and  low-water  lines  of  1886  and  1887 
differ  from  those  of  this  survey  they  are  shown  in  colored  lines.  The  cutting  or 
filling  of  the  banks  is  thus  shown  at  a  glance. 

RIVER- GAUGES. 

Several  gauges  were  established  along  the  river  and  gauge-readers  employed. 
The  zero  was  determined  with  reference  some  pre-established  datum.  Also,  while 
the  survey  was  in  progress  a  river-gauge  was  kept  at  the  house  boat.  As  soon  as 
the  boat  stopped,  for  whatever  length  of  time,  a  gauge  was  put  out  and  read  at 
such  intervals  as  would  give  the  changes  in  the  stage  of  water.  The  amount  of 
rise  or  fall  in  the  river  during  the  night  was  determined  instrumentally  eael 
morning  on  continuing  the  survey. 

GAUGINGS. 

The  methods  employed  in  gauging  the  river  were,  in  general,  as  follows  : 
A  suitable  place  having  been  chosen,  a  base-line  200  feet  in  length  and  a$ 
nearly  parallel  as  possible  to  the  main  current  was  laid  off  along  the  river-haniL 
Erom  either  end  of  the  base-line  sections  at  right  angles  to  it  were  marked  out, 
and  soundings  on  these  lines  carefully  taken.  The  position  of  every  second  or 
third  sounding  was  located  from  shore  by  means  of  transit  and  stadia.  The 
Telocities  of  the  stream  were  determined  by  means  of  loaded  rod-floats.  The 
floats  were  dropped  from  a  boat  a  short  distance  above  the  upper  section  ranges ; 
the  position  of  crossing  the  upper  range  was  determined  by  a  transit  on  the 
range  at  the  upper  end  of  the  base-line  with  a  stadia-rod  in  the  boat  clo^ly  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  the  float  ;  the  position  of  crossing  the  lower  range,  200  feet 
below,  was  determined  by  an  angle,  taken  with  the  transit,  between  the  base- 
line and  float.     The  time  of  crossing  each  range  was  taken  to  the  nearest  second. 
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Floats  were  run  across  these  sections  every  10  to  25  feet,  depending  upon  the 
section  of  the  river  bottom.  The  height  of  the  surface  of  the  stream  during  the 
sounding  of  the  section  and  the  gauging  were  taken  from  a  temporary  gauge, 
referred  in  each  case  to  one  or  two  permanent  bench-marks.  A  plat  is  made  to 
proper  scale,  'showing  the  ranges  and  so  much  of  the  river  as  is  necessary. 
The  path  of  each  float  is  shown  upon  the  plat.  Cross-sections  of  the  river-bed 
are  shown  at  both  upper  and  lower  ranges.  A  third  and  mean  cross-section  is 
-constructed  on  a  line  midway  between  the  ranges,  with  depths  of  water,  where 
eacli  float  crosses  this  intermediate  line,  equal  to  a  mean  between  the  depths  of 
the  water  under  the  points  where  the  float  intersects  each  of  the  ranges.  In 
general,  the  longest  floats  which  would  not  drag  the  bottom  were  used.  The 
mean  velocity  for  any  vertical  is  determined  from  the  rod  velocity  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : 

F-  =  Fr[l  -  0.116(^5-  «)]; 
in  which 

7**  =  mean  velocity  for  the  vertical ; 
Fr  =  velocity  of  the  rod  ; 

distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  rod  and  the  river-bottom 


2>    = 


depth  of  river 


and  a;  is  a  function  of  -,  I  being  the  length  of  the  rod  and  d  the  depth  of  the 
d 

water.    For  the  various  values  of  ~  the  following  values  of  x  are  used : 

d 

I 

When                  :j  =  0-^  a?  =  -I-  0.10 

^      0.8  +  0.05 

0.7  0.00 

0.6  -  0.05 

0.5  —  0.10 

When  ---  =  +  0.9  or  more,  the  formula  is  that  given  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis 

in  the  **  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments." 

From  the  mean  of  the  velocities  and  mean  section  the  discharge  is  determined. 
When  the  river-bottom  was  not  reasonably  regular  or  when  greater  accuracy  was 
desired,  a  middle  section  was  also  sounded  out  and  a  mean  section  determined 
in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  double  value  being  given  to  the  middle  section. 

Hydrooraphigal  Survey  op  the  Lower  Savannah  River. 

TIDAL  observations. 

Tide-gauges  were  established  at  fourteen  places,  and  upon  these  continuous 
readings  every  flve  minutes  were  made  from  sunrise  to  sunset  during  the  first 
three  weeks  of  the  survey,  and  for  some  time  subsequently,  at  high  and  low  water. 
As  many  as  250  high  and  an  equal  number  of  low  water  observations  of  time  and 
height  were  obtained  on  each  of  the  standard  gauges.  These  were  considered  as 
sufficient  for  forming  a  satisfactory  basis  of  the  tidal  part  of  the  survey. 

From  thesewere  deduced  the  corrected  establishment;  mean  luni tidal  interval 
of  low  water;  mean  duration  of  rise  and  fall;  height  above  mean  low  water  at 
Fort  Pulaski  of  both  high  and  low  water ;  mean  rise  and  fall.  The  highest 
high  water  and  lowest  low  water  observed  at  the  standard  gauges  were  recorded. 
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From  the  distances  between  the  tide-gauges  and  the  times  of  high  and  low 
water  the  duration  and  rate  of  propagation  were  found. 

OUBBENT    OBSBBYATIONS. 

**  Turning  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  surrey,  m, 
the  current  observations,  it  seems  pertinent  first  of  all  to  mention  the  general 
conditions  under  which  they  were  made  and  the  method  adopted  to  reduce  their 
results  to  uniform  mean  conditions.  The  two  factors  determining  the  flow  are 
the  volume  of  the  tidal  prism  and  the  amount  of  fresh  water  flow,  both  of  which 
are  variable  and  will,  therefore,  in  their  combination  produce  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  results.  Any  measurement  of  ebb  outflow  or  of  flood  inflow  can, 
therefore,  be  of  value  only  if  the  conditions  are  stated  under  which  they  were 
executed;  and,  in  order  to  utilize  a  number  of  such  results  obtained  at  vahoos 
times,  they  should  be  reduced  to  the  uniform  basis  of  mean  volume  of  tidal 
prism  and  mean  fresh-water  flow.  The  first  correction  has  been  made  by  assom- 
mg  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  tidal 
prism,  and  consequently  to  the  entire  outflow  or  inflow  through  a  given  cros- 
section.  The  second  correction  has  been  made  by  reference  to  the  observatiocs 
at  tbe  Augusta  gauge,  a  reading  of  10  feet  on  the  same  having  been  assumed  as 
representing  a  mean  state  of  the  upper  river,  and  consequently  of  the  fresh- 
water flow. 

^^  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  river  at  AugosU 
make  themselves  felt  at  Savannah  eight  days  later,  and  with  this  assumption  the 
figures  given  in  a  table  of  gauge-refSings  and  corresponding  discharge  in  cobte 
feet  per  second  at  Augusta  were  applied  to  the  results  of  current  observatioDS: 
in  this  way  any  excess  of  fresh-water  flow  above  the  mean  was  subtracted 
from  the  ebb  outflow  and  added  to  the  flood  inflow,  while  any  deficiency «« 
added  to  the  former  and  subtracted  from  the  latter.  The  weak  point  in  th» 
method  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  determining  accurately  the  time  when  agiTen 
condition  of  the  river  at  Augusta  makes  itself  felt  at  Savannah,  and  furtheraore 
in  the  fact  that  only  the  variations  of  fresh-water  flow  in  the  upper  river  wer« 
considered,  while  those  below  Augusta  were  ignored." 

The  first  deficiency  will  depend  upon  whether  the  changes  in  the  river  dorinf 
the  time  are  slight  and  gradual,  or  great  and  sudden.  In  the  survey  under  cod- 
sideration  changes  were  slight,  ranging  from  8  to  10  feet  by  gauge-readings;  tod 
the  corrections  for  fresh-water  flow  were  small.  The  second  deficiency  depewk 
upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  river-basin  above  and  below  Augusta  (2  to  W 
and  the  character  of  the  basin.  In  this  case  the  country  below  is  flat,  and  tin 
conditions  are  such  that  the  evaporation  and  absorption  are  large,  and  the  direft 
flow  from  the  drainage  area  into  the  river  correspondingly  small. 

The  instruments  used  for  making  the  carrent  observations  Wtt6 

(1)  Ellis  meter  "A"; 

(2)  *»        *'      **B"; 

(3)  Stackpole  propeller-meter,  No.  1 ; 

(4)  **  **  *»      No.  8; 
—all  provided  with  electrical  recording  attachment. 

The  rating  of  the  meters  **A,"  **B,"  and  8  was  done  by  moving  then 
through  still  water  at  various  rates  of  speed.  The  results  obtained  were  eipressw 
by  the  equation 

y  =  (WJ  +  ft, 
in  which  y  =  velocity  of  current  in  feet,  x  =  number  of  revolutions  per  seconii, 
and  a  and  b  constants  found  from  the  process  of  rating  by  plotting  the  results 
obtained,  making  x  the  abscissas  and  y  the  ordinates,  measured  from  rectangnJtf 
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<!o-ordinate  axes.  The  equation  is  that  of  a  straight  line  cutting  the  axis  of  ^  at  6 
•distance  from  the  origin,  and  making  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  x  whose  tangent 
is  a. 

The  record  of  the  wheel  was  given  by  an  ordinary  electric  sounder  or  by  a 
bell  register  inserted  in  the  electric  conduit.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  in  the  boat  and  the  method  and  appliances  for  lowering  and  raising  the 
meter  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  U.  S. 
Army  for  1875,  pages  308  and  309.  The  meter  was  always  suspended  from  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  which  was  invariably  headed  against  the  current.  As  soon  after 
turn  of  tide  as  the  current  was  sufficiently  strong  to  swing  the  boat,  the  bow  and 
stern  lines,  by  which  it  was  anchored,  were  shifted,  the  former  to  the  stem  and 
the  latter  to  the  bow,  in  order  to  head  the  boat  into  the  current  again.  The  plan 
followed  during  the  work  was  to  locate,  by  means  of  instrumental  observations 
from  the  shore,  points  from  120  to  200  feet  apart  on  each  line  to  be  gauged,  and 
to  observe  at  each  of  such  points  one  practically  complete  ebb  and  flood. 

The  observations  were  commenced  at  the  surface,  then  the  instrument  was 
lowered  to  8  feet  below,  then  to  6  feet,  then  to  9  feet,  and  so  on  until  the  bottom 
was  reached;  the  duration  of  each  observation  generally  being  about  one  minute. 
After  bottom  had  been  reached  the  meter  was  hauled  up,  examined,  and  then  a 
new  series  of  observations  was  commenced.  Frequent  examinations  are  necessary 
to  keep  the  instrument  clear  of  weeds,  etc.,  which  wrapping  themselves  around  it 
interfere  materially  with  its  action.  By  commencing  early  in  the  morning  and 
<;ontinuing  till  dark,  it  was  generally  possible  to  complete  ebb  and  flood  observa- 
tions on  one  vertical  in  one  day.  But  there  were  many  delays  due  to  examining 
the  instrument,  and  to  the  weather,  which  prevented  any  such  rapid  prosecution 
of  the  work. 

On  seven  cross-sections  60  verticals  were  located  and  about  15,700  single 
observations  made. 

The  notes  during  observations  were  made  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

fTt^^  Depth  below    Duration  of  ObBerved  tM*^^  (Computed 

„^*  Surface,      Observations.  Number  of  %^^'  Velocity  in  Wind. 

^'^'  feet.  M.S.  Revolutions.  "°°-  ft.  per  sec. 

8.48  1.0  0.40  59  Ebb  2.056             S.  E. 

8.50  8.6  0.40  65  *'  2.258  Mod- 

8.51  6.0  0.40  65  ''  1.922  erate 
etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  reductions  and  application  of  the  corrections  necessary  to  determine  the 
-flow,  from  mean  volumes  of  tidal  prism  and  mean  fresh  water,  are  long  and 
somewhat  complicated.  The  conditions  affecting  any  particular  case  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  any  other.  Different  elements  would  enter  into  the  computation,  and 
these  would  have  different  weight  depending  on  local  relations  and  surroundings. 
A  typical  example,  worked  out  in  full,  can  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  U.  8.  Army  for  1890,  pages  1268  and  1333,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  following  system  of  notation,  adopted  for  the  precise  designation 
of  the  quantities  to  be  dealt  with,  will  direct  attention  to  the  elements  entering 
into  the  computation,  and  also  to  their  great  number  and  variety. 

NOTATION  ADOPTED. 

a  =  area  of  mean  low- water  cross-section; 
Of  =  average  area  of  mean  flood  inflow; 
ae  =  average  area  of  ebb  outflow; 
p  =  length  of  wetted  perimeter; 

r  =-  =  mean  hydraulic  radius; 
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Q  __  S  mean  ebb  discharge  in  cu.  ft  per  sec* 
^  ~  )  mean  flood  inflow  in  cu.  ft  per  sec; 


F=  —  =  mean  velocity; 

a 
D  r=  depth  of  river  at  any  given  point; 
A  =  maximum  of  mid-channel  depths.. 
All  velocities  designated  by  V  are  mean  velocities  of  the  entire  duradon  of 
either  ebb  or  flood  flow,  the  depths  at  which  they  exist  being  indicated  by  a 
right-hand  and  lower  index  afl  follows : 

Vo  =  mean  surface  velocity  at  a  given  point; 
F*^  =  mean  mid-depth  velocity  at  a  given  point; 
Vd  =  mean  bottom  velocity  at  a  given  point; 
Fm  =  mean  of  mean  velocities  of  a  given  vertioaL 
The  upper  index  m  indicates  the  mean  of  all  the  mean  velocitiee  aciOM  tfaft 
width  of  the  river  as  follows : 

F^  =  mean  of  mean  surface  velocities  of  a  given  cross-section; 
F3a  =  mean  of  mid-depth  velocities  of  a  given  cross-section; 
Fj  =  mean  of  mean  bottom  velocities  of  a  given  cross-section; 
V^  =  mean  of  all  F»'s  found  in  a  given  cross-section; 
D^  =  depth  in  fraction  of  total  depth,  at  which  Fm  is  found. 
All  velocities  designated  by  C  are  velocities  at  the  time  of  either  ebb  or  flood 
maximum  current,  the  further  designation  by  indices  remaining  the  same  as 
before. 

0%  =  surface  velocity  at  a  given  point  at  maximum  current; 
C'*  =  mid-depth  velocity  at  a  given  point  at  maximum  current; 
Cd  =  bottom  velocity  at  a  given  point  at  maximum  current; 
Cm  =  mean  velocity  at  a  given  point  at  maximum  current; 
The  addition  of  the  upper  index  m  has  the  same  meaning  as  before.     All 
velocities  designated  by  U  are  the  greatest  velocities  existing  in  a  cross-aectioii 
at  the  time  of  either  ebb  or  flood  maximum  current. 

Uo  =  greatest  surface  velocity  of  cross-section  at  the  time  of  maximum  current; 
Ud  =  greatest  bottom  velocity,  etc.,  as  just  given  for  U: 

A  NEW  CURRENT-METISl  AND  A  NEW  METHOD  OP  RATINO  CURRENT-METKBa. 
By  W.  a.  Pbiob,  U.  S.  Engineer.— (JI^.  A^not,  Jan.  lOih,  1806.) 

This  meter  was  constructed  for  use  in  measuring  velocities  of  water  in  shal- 
low rivers  and  canals,  where  it  can  be  supported  at  the  proper  depth  by  being 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  metal  rod  or  pipe,  which  is  nela  in  the  band  of  the 
observer.  It  was  designed  to  meet  the  following  conditions,  viz.:  The  wheel 
must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  quite  hard  knocks,  which  it  is  liable  to 
receive  while  in  use,  without  being  injurod.  The  bearings  of  the  wheel  must  be 
so  constructed  that  the  friction  will  be  very  slight  and  a  constant  quantity. 
Means  must  be  provided  for  counting  the  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
mechanism  used  must  not  appreciably  add  to  the  friction  of  the  bearings. 

The  meter  as  constructed  has  a  strong  wheel,  composed  of  six  coni^-sbaped 
cups,  bound  together  by  a  solid  frame,  which  revolves  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  is  carried  on  two  bearings,  which  are  at  the  top  of  deep,  inverted  caps, 
which  hold  air  and  oil,  which  at  all  times  entirely  excludes  the  water  and  the 
grit  or  other  matter  which  the  water  may  contain.  Just  above  the  upper  bearing 
there  is  a  small  air-chamber,  and  the  shaft  of  the  wheel  extends  up  into  it 
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The  water  cannot  rise  up  to  the  air-chamber,  as  it  cannot  compress  the  air 
suflftciently  to  do  so.  In  the  air-chamber  there  is  a  small  worm-gear  on  the 
shaft,  which  turns  a  small  wheel  which  has  20  teeth.  The  wheel  carries  a  pin, 
which  for  every  20  revolutions  of  the  shaft  depresses  and  releases  a  pin-head 
spring-hammer  which  strikes  a  small  diaphragm  that  forms  the  top  of  the  air- 
chamber.  The  rod  which  is  used,  to  support  the  meter  is  hollow,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod.  The  sound  produced  by  the  striking 
hammer  is  transmitted  through  the  rod  and  through  a  connecting  tube  to  the 
ear  of  the  observer.  The  ear-piece  is  held  in  place  by  a  band  of  elastic  ribbon. 
The  rod  is  in  lengths  of  2  feet,  and  is  graduated  to  feet  and  tenths.  The  wheel 
is  5  inches  in  diameter  and  the  meter,  without  the  rod,  weighs  17  ounces.  A 
meter  constructed  in  this  way  will  not  change  its  rate  so  long  as  it  is  well  oared 
for  and  is  not  bent  out  of  its  original  shape.  A  few  drops  of  thin  oil,  such  as 
will  not  become  solid  in  cold  water,  must  be  placed  in  both  bearings  once  every 
day  it  is  used.  Even  though  the  water  to  be  measured  carries  in  suspension  a 
large  quantity  of  silt  and  other  matter,  it  cannot  injure  the  meter  or  change  its 
rate. 

The  method  of  rating  this  meter,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  electric 
meter,  is  as  follows  :  The  rating  should  be  made  in  a  pond  of  still  wat^r,  and  a 
test  with  rod-floats  should  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  water  is  absolutely 
still  or  not.  A  small,  deep  pond  is  best.  In  many  of  the  large  crescent-shaped 
lakes,  along  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  which  have  no  inlet  or  outlet, 
there  is  a  small  oscillation  of  the  water,  probably  caused  by  the  wind,  which 
will  render  a  rating  made  in  them  quite  inaccurate.  The  meter  should  be 
attached  to  the  bow  of  the  skiff,  so  that  the  supporting-rod  will  be  vertical,  and 
the  wheel  will  be  about  2^  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Take  two  metallic  tapes,  each  50  feet  long,  and  lengthen  one  of  them  with 
100  feet  of  steel  wire— about  No.  24.  Take  the  tapes  out  of  their  boxes  and 
wind  them  on  two  wooden  reels  which  are  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  are 
placed  side  by  side  on  a  single  shaft,  on  which  they  are  free  to  turn  independ- 
ently. 

The  reels  must  be  provided  with  pawls  with  sharp  points,  which  can  be  pushed 
into  the  wood  to  stop  them  from  turning.  The  shaft  and  pawls  can  be  supported 
by  a  wooden  frame,  and  this  should  be  screwed  or  nailed  to  the  forward  seat  in 
the  skiff.  The  oarsman  sits  in  the  after  seat.  The  observer  sits  just  forward  of 
the  reels,  and  the  rubber  tube  leads  from  the  meter-rod  to  his  ear.  The  tapes 
are  unreeled  far  enough  to  'pass  the  ends  over  the  st«rn  of  the  skiff  and  to  a 
stake  which  is  driven  firmly  at  the  water's  edge,  and  which  has  a  nail  driven 
half  its  length  into  the  top.  Rings  of  about  No.  20  cotton  thread  are  tied  in 
the  ends  of  the  tapes,  and  are  packed  over  the  naijs  in  the  stake.  The  oarsman 
then  rows  the  skiff  straight  away  from  the  stake,  and  the  tapes  are  unreeled  as 
the  skiff  moves  along.  A  little  friction  from  the  hand  of  the  observer  on  the 
reels  keeps  the  tapes  taut.  When  the  observer  hears  the  first  click  made  by  the 
hammer  in  the  meter  he  instantly  starts  his  stop-watch  and  presses  a  pawl  into 
the  wood  of  the  reel  which  carries  the  50-foot  tape.  This  stops  the  motion  of 
the  reel  and  breaks  the  thread  which  connects  the  tape  to  the  nail  in  the  stake. 
When  the  meter-wheel  has  made  40  revolutions  the  observer  will  hear  the  third 
click,  and  at  that  instant  he  stops  his  watch  and  presses  the  second  pawl  into 
the  second  reel,  which  stops  the  long  tape  from  paying  out  and  breaks  the 
thread  which  attaches  it  to  the  nail  in  the  stake.  The  difference  in  the  reading 
of  the  tapes  at  the  reel,  plus  100  feet,  will  be  the  distance  the  meter  travelled 
while  the  wheel  was  making  40  revolutions,  and  the  reading  of  the  watch  is  the 
required  time.  The  reading  of  the  tapes  must  be  corrected  for  any  error  there 
may  be  in  their  lengths. 
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Data  should  be  obtained  for  very  slow,  medium,  and  high  veloettieft;  and  to 
obtain  tbe  high  velocities  it  will  be  necessary  to  pull  tbe  skiff  with  a  i-indi 
cotton  rope,  which  can  extend  from  the  bow  of  the  skiff  to  the  <mpo8ite  bank  of 
the  pond ;  but  if  this  is  done  the  oarsman  should  be  retained  in  the  atiiff  to 
stop  it  from  running  into  the  bank  and  to  return  it  to  the  starting  poation.  If 
the  pond  is  very  wide,  a  long  stake  may  be  driven  out  in  the  pond,  and  it  can  be 
made  rigid  at  its  top  with  small  guy-ropes,  which  can  lead  diagonally  down  lo 
the  bottom  of  other  stakes,  which  are  driven  around  it,  the  ropes  being  tied  to 
tbe  stakes  before  they  are  driven,  then  all  attached  to  the  centre  sti^e.  The 
skiff  can  then  start  from  this  stake,  and  the  pulling-rope  can  lead  to  the  shore. 
If  the  skiff  is  propelled  at  all  velocities  with  a  rope  in  this  way  the  rating  will 
be  more  accurate,  as  the  motion  of  tbe  oarsman  in  rowing  rocks  the  skiff  and 
thus  causes  the  meter  to  travel  through  a  curved  path  which  is  longer  than  tbe 
distance  measured  with  the  tapes.  Just  before  each  trip  is  made  over  the  bme 
the  meter- wheel  should  be  turned  till  it  is  about  midway  between  two  clicks,  so 
that  the  first  click  will  be  heard  by  the  observer  before  all  of  the  short  tape  is 
paid  out.  The  wheel  will  make  40  revolutions  in  about  103  feet.  A  longer 
wire  can  be  used  to  lengthen  the  tape,  so  that  a  measurement  for  60  or  more 
revolutions  may  be  made. 

The  amount  of  error  in  such  a  rating,  supposing  the  skiff  to  move  at  the  same 
velocity  at  the  instant  the  first  and  last  clicks  are  made,  depends  entirely  on  the 
time  intervals  used  by  the  observer  in  starting  and  stopping  his  watch,  and  in 
stopping  the  reels  after  he  hears  the  click  of  the  meter.  In  order  to  eliminate  all 
error,  the  time  consumed  by  him  to  do  this  must  be  the  same  at  the  beginning  as 
at  the  end  of  tbe  trip. 

When  the  data  are  reduced  to  revolutions  of  the  meter- wheel  per  second 
and  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  then  plotted  on  cross-section  paper,  takiog 
the  revolutions  per  second  as  abscissas,  and  the  velocities  in  feet  per  second  as 
ordinates,  the  plotted  points  will  lie  in  a  curve.  A  line  can  best  be  drawn 
through  these  points  by  bending  a  true  steel  straight-edge  between  three  heavy 
paper-weights  till  one  side  of  it  coincides  with  the  points.  It  has  been  the  usual 
practice  to  assume  that  this  line  should  be  straight,  and  expressed  by  the  equation 

y  =:  oo;  +  6, 

from  which  it  is  easy  to  compute  a  reductiour table;  but  when  more  accurate 
ratings  are  made,  so  that  all  the  plotted  points  are  in  their  true  positions,  it  is 
found  that  the  elastic  curve  formed  by  the  bent  straight-edge  passes  precisely 
through  them  all.  This  curve  departs  so  much  from  a  straight  line,  it  is  seen, 
that  to  compute  the  reduction-table  upon  the  assumption  that  the  line  should  be 
straight  is  a  very  inaccurate  method.  By  an  inspection  of  the  curve,  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  successive  higher  velocities  the  revolutions  per  second  increese 
faster  than  the  velocities  in  feet  per  second.  This  indicates  that  the  slip  of  the 
wheel  or  the  screw,  as  in  a  steamship  propeller,  becomes  less  as  the  velocity 
increases ;  and  we  can  think  of  a  velocity  so  great  that  the  water  would  become 
in  effect  so  near  a  solid  there  would  be  no  slip,  and  beyond  that  point  the  rating 
would  be  a  straight  line. 

The  friction  of  the  bearings  of  a  meter  should  be  so  slight  that  the  wheel  will 
begin  to  revolve  when  a  very  low  velocity  is  attained.  For  the  first  pneumatic 
meter  constructed  this  velocity  was  0.042  foot  per  second.  In  order  to  make  a 
reduction-t^le  from  a  meter  rating,  form  a  three-column  table  and  write  in  the 
first  column  the  times  in  seconds  of  100  revolutions  of  the  meter-wheel,  from  20 
seconds  to  400  seconds,  or  more  if  very  slow  velocities  are  to  be  measured.  Then 
compute  the  revolutions  per  second  corresponding  to  those  times  of  100  revolu- 
tions, and 'write  them  in  the  third  column.    Then  from  the  plotted  curve  scale 
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off  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second  corresponding  to  those  revolutions  per  second, 
And  write  them  in  the  second  column.  In  using  the  meter,  measure  the  time  of 
100  revolutions,  and  look  in  the  table  for  the  corresponding  velocity.  Such 
tables  are  usually  furnished  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  Engineering  News^  March  2,  1893,  a  current-meter  with  an  electric  regis- 
tering attachment,  was  described  invented  by  the  author  of  the  above  article. 
The  pneumatic  meter  above  described  is  a  much  simpler  and  cheaper  device,  and 
is  recommended  as  preferable  for  use  in  shallow  rivers  and  canals. 

The  price  of  tliis  meter  is  only  about  $50. 

THE  RrrCHIE-HASKELL  DIRECTION  CURRENT-METER. 

In  conducting  the  hydrographic  surveys  for  harbor  and  river  improvements 
it  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  direction  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  the  prevailing 
currents  in  order  to  calculate  their  value  for  good  or  harm.  In  tidal  streams, 
for  example,  for  some  time  before  the  turning  of  the  tide,  an  '*  under  run"  of 
the  flood-tide  is  going  on  while  the  surface  is  still  ebbing.  These  subcurrents  of 
tidal  waterways  are  of  extreme  importance  in  their  effects  upon  the  sea  bottom, 
and  need  to  be  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  both  in  direction  and 
velocity.  For  determining  the  velocity  of  currents  one  of  the  common  methods, 
viz.,  by  floats,  gauge-tubes,  or  current-meters,  may  be  used,  but  the  last  two 
xnethods  give  nothing  concerning  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  Ritchie- 
Haskell  meter  is  designed  to  record  simultaneously  both  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  any  character  of  subsurface  currents. 

The  principal  differences  of  appearance  between  this  and  the  ordinary  form  of 
current- meter  are  the  propeller-wheel  and  the  fish-shaped  body,  inside  of  which 
is  placed  the  magnetic  needle  and  other  mechanism  for  actuating  the  recording 
apparatus  in  the  hands  of  the  operator. 

The  velocity-wheel  is  of  the  screw  or  propeller  type,  and  is  made  conical  in 
form  to  prevent  the  catching  of  weeds,  grass,  and  other  floating  debris. 

This  wheel  may  have  any  desired  pitch  to  suit  any  kind  of  work,  but  thus  far 
-only  two  sty  las  of  wheels  have  been  made,  the  first  covering  a  range  of  from  0.2 
foot  to  6  feet  per  second  in  velocity,  and  the  second  a  range  of  from  0.6  foot  to 
12  feet  per  second  in  velocity.  Of  course  a  meter  can  have  both  of  these  wheels 
furnished  with  it,  so  that  either  one  can  be  attached  as  desired.  The  electric 
Tnechanism  for  transmitting  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  to  the  veloc- 
ity register  is,  as  stated  above,  placed  inside  the  fish- like  body  of  the  meter.  In 
the  velocity  register  starting  the  watch  closes  the  circuit,  and  stopping  the  watch 
i>reak8  the  circuit,  thus  giving  an  absolute  record  of  the  time  and  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  revolutions  made  in  that  time. 

The  apparatus  for  determining  the  direction  of  the  current  and  actuating  the 
direction  register  is  also  placed  in  the  fish-like  body  of  the  instrnment.  This 
apparatus  consists  primarily  of  a  compass,  whose  needle  is  free  to  assume  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  all  times,  immersed  in  an  oil-chamber  to  prevent  rust.  An 
expansion-bag  compensates  for  changes  in  temperature,  and  establishes  equality 
of  pressure  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chamber  when  submergeii.  By 
the  use  of  an  electric  current  the  angle,  to  the  nearest  degree,  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  and  the  compass  needle  is  shown  on  a  dial.  This  dial  is 
graduated  in  azimuth  from  south  to  west,  and  also  has  the  points  of  the  compass 
given.  The  total  length  of  the  meter,  which  has  a  low-pitch  wheel  1\  inches  in 
diameter,  is  36  inches,  and  its  weight  is  30  pounds,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the 
lead  weight,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  weigh  20  pounds,  35  pounds,  or  50  pounds, 
as  desir^.  The  cable  for  suspending  the  meter  is  of  galvanized  Bessemer  steel, 
-i\  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  core  formed  by  three  insulated  wires — three  circuits 
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being  required  for  both  recording  registers — from  the  meter  to  the  recordings 
apparatus.  The  total  cost  of  the  apparatus,  including  both  velocity  and  direc- 
tion registers,  is  $280.  Extra  wheels  cost  $25  each.  The  meter,  without  the 
direction-recording  apparatus,  can  also  be  secured  in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

In  an  instrument  especially  designed  for  gauging  brooks,  creeks,  and  irriga- 
tion ditches  the  suspending  cable  is  replaced  by  a  graduated  hand  rod,  and  a  foot- 
plate is  provided  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  sinking  into  the  mud  of  the  bottom. 
This  instrument  cost  $180,  is  14  inches  long,  with  a  4-inch-diameter  wheel,  and 
weighs  7  pounds.  It  will  register  velocities  varying  from  0.4  foot  to  5  feet,  and 
from  1  foot  to  10  feet  per  second,  with  the  low  and  high  pitch  wheels  respectively. 

These  meters  are  now  used  by  many  of  the  United  States  engineers  in  their 
hydrographic  work,  and  have  also  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  large  irrigation 
companies. 

In  the  Gk>vemment  work  Mr.  Haskell  has  used  the  direction  current-meter  in 
measuring  the  currents  in  New  York  Harbor,  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  since  1887,  and  states  that  he  believes  it  to  be 
reliable  under  all  conditions. 

CURVES  SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF  WATER  REACHING  STREAMS  AND  SEWERS. 

The  amount  of  water  reaching  streams  and  sewers  will,  for  simplicity,  be 
called  the  **  Run-off." 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Col.  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  City  Engineer  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  for  the  following  remarks  on  the  run-off  from  the  ground  surface,  and  also- 
for  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

In  Fig.  456  will  be  found  the  Drainage  Curves,  embracing  a  wide  range  of 
drainage  surfaces  in  acres  and  square  miles,  together  with  the  more  common 
formuke  in  use.  This  diagram  shows  the  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  reach- 
ing the  watercourses. 

Diagrams  Figs.  457, 458,  459, 460  are  intended  to  represent  curves  showing  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  per  acre  reaching  sewers  from  rainfalls- 
of  1,  2,  8,  and  4  inches  per  hour,  together  with  the  formulsB  in  more  oommoa 
tise. '  These  various  diagrams  fully  explain  themselves,  and  the  formulse  will  be- 
readily  understood. 

Col.  Cutshaw  writes  that  these  diagrams  show  what  may  be  done  about  drain- 
age and  sewerage  in  the  way  of  finding  what  allowances  should  be  made  for  storm 
discharges. 

The  practice  now  is  to  determine  by  one  formula  the  amount  of  storm-water  to 
provide  for,  and  then  to  calculate  the  sewer  or  channel  to  discharge  it  by  another 
formula.  Though  most  cities  use  this  method,  some  have  used  a  single  combined 
empirical  formula  for  determining  the  diameter  or  sizes  of  sewers. 

The  mn-off  depends  on  such  conditions  that  the  variations  of  formulsd  aswelli 
as  the  ditBculties  of  applying  them  to  small  city  areas  and  to  large  country  area* 
alike  make  the  applications  unsatisfactory.  The  same  imperviousness  of  surface 
and  the  same  degree  of  saturation  will  not  obtain  for  like  areas;  and  the  surface 
slope  varies  to  such  an  extent  with  the  rolling  features  of  the  country  that  the 
constants  introduced  into  all  these  formulsB  are  difficult  to  settle  upon,  even  after 
comparisons  ?rith  extended  observations  of  rainfalls  and  channel  discharges. 

Formula  now  applying  approximately  well  for  city  areas  do  not  apply  to 
country  areas,  where  the  storm  discharges  are  carried  off  by  creeks  and  rivers. 
The  curves  on  the  diagrams  should  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  respect. 

The  best  formulae  now  tised  seem  to  be  based  on  variable  areas,  variable 
slopes,  and  variable  rainfalls,  the  powers,  roots,  and  constants  used  in  each  giving 
it  its  special  merit. 
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CURVES 
•irowiNQ  KMoirNT  or  wkrtn 

RCACriTNQ  tCWCR  PROM 


Bttrkll-Zlegler -«=>»cr(^y; 

Adamg ^='<»5r(^)^; 

Hawksley ...  C  =  aW6r(^)*. 

McMath Q  =  «.488r(|)^ 

^  =  cu.  ft.  water  per  second  per  acre  retcb- 
log  sewer; 

8  =  sine  of  surface  slope; 

r  3=  rainfall  in  inches  per  hour; 

A  =  number  of  acres  drained; 

c  =  constant  varying  from  0.85  to  0.60  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground: 
here  taken  =  0.60. 


Curves  for  1/100  surface  slope  . 
'*  2/100       '•  *^ 

"  8/100       "  "     . 


Shown  thus 
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Automatic  rainfall  records  for  short  periods  of  heavy  rainfalls  and  the  sewer 
gaugings  of  run-oflP  corresponding  are  now  being  observed  more  closely  in  the 
cities  where  combined  sewers  are  used,  and  these  observations  are  beginning  ta 
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Fig.  458. 


settle  which  formula  best  applies  to  each  city.  Go\.  Outshaw's  purpose  in  prepar- 
ing these  diagrams  was,  by  comparisons  of  curves  of  run-off,  to  determine  which 
is  best  to  use  in  Richmond.  Even  with  the  four  best  formulae  for  run-off,  three 
of  them,— Hawksley's,  McMath's,  and  Bttrkli-Ziegler's, — it  will  be  noticed,  give 
curves  for  small  areas  (under  five  acres)  showing  more  run-off  than  rainfall;  and 
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yet  BUrkli-Ziegler's  and  McMath's  are  more  generally  used,  because  of  a  better 
4igreement  with  observed  run-off  from  areas,  say,  above  60  or  60  acres.   None  of 
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these  formulae,  and  still  worse,  none  of  the  various  flood -discharge  formulae,  are 
satisfactory  in  very  large  country  areas,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  attempt  to  ap- 
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ply  them  to  Stony  Brook,  near  Boston:  there  they  were  found  to  give  from  about 
540  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the  lowest  to  5600  cubic  feet  per  second  in  the 
highest,  and  this  discrepancy  on  an  area  of  about  8000  acres.  The  Board  of 
Engineers,  investigating  the  drainage  of  the  stream,  discarded  all  the  formols, 
and  assumed,  from  a  very  unusual  set  of  observations  extended  over  a  very  large 
area,  that  12  inches  in  24  hours,  or  i  inch  per  hour,  was  the  rainfall  over  this 
area,  and  that  three  fourths  of  it  ran  off;  in  other  words,  that  3000  cubic  feet  per 
second  should  be  provided  for.  A  similar  result  was  worked  out  for  Rock  Cred[ 
at  Washington  City,  where  some  49,000  to  50,000  acres  were  involved;  and  using 
some  five  or  six  flood-discharge  formul»»  the  cubic  feet  per  second,  as  calculated 
varied  from  4707  to  25,640,  and  was  finally  taken  at  between  18,000  and  25,000, 
cubic  feet  per  second,  practically  assuming  i-inch  rainfall  per  hoar,  on  the  whole 
area  of  49,863  acres.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  McMath  has  his  formuhse  modified 
so  as  to  apply  to  city  areas  for  sewers  and  to  country  areas  for  streams. 

Eutter's  formula  for  mean  velocity  from  which  to  determine  the  sizes  of 
sewers  or  channels  seems  to  be  about  the  best,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

An  interminable  amount  of  detail  and  discussion  is  involved  in  this  subject 
and  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  put  it  in  a  concise  and  perfectly  digested 
form  for  a  general  work  on  Engineering,  and  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
such  works  as  Fanning's  Water-supply  Engineering,  Latham^s  Sanitary  En- 
gineering, Staley  and  Pierson's  Separate  Sewers,  Flynn's  Irrigation  Canals,  etc., 
Stephenson^s  Canals  and  Rivers,  etc.,  for  full  discussions  under  their  appropriate 
titles. 

APPUCATION  OF  KUTTER'S  FORMULA  TO  THE  FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  OPEN  CHAXXELS. 

The  author  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  this  volume  ei- 
tended  tables  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c,  or  of  the  square  roots  of  the 
hydraulic  radius  r,  or  of  the  square  roots  of  the  slope  i,  to  be  used  in  the  solution 
of  problems  of  flow  by  Kutter's  formula.  Such  tables  are  of  great  value  to  m 
engineer  when  working  a  number  of  problems,  and  can  be  found  in  such  works 
as  Flynn  on  Irrigation  Canals  and  Works,  also  Wilson  on  the  same,  and  to  i 
limited  extent  in  Merriman's  Hydraulics  and  Trautwine's  Engineer's  Pocket- 
Book. 

Th  is  article  will  be  limited  to  the  working  out  a  few  examples  in  full.  Ftob 
a  clear  understanding  of  these  the  reader  will  have  little  trouble  in  working  oet 
similar  problems  under  other  conditions  as  to  roughness  of  bed  and  side  surfaces, 
slope  of  bed,  and  hydraulic  radius.  In  order  to  obtain  very  accurate  results,  all 
terms  should  be  carried  out  to  five  or  six  places  of  decimals ;  for  less  important 
problems  two  places  of  decimals  are  sufficient.  In  Article  IX  is  found  a  genenj 
discussion  of  the  flow  of  water  in  open  channels,  and  the  formulsB  of  D'Arcy  and 
Kutter  are  given,  with  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  roughness  n  and  a  taWe 
containing  a  few  of  the  coefficients  of  discharge.  As  will  be  noticed,  D'Arcy'^ 
formula,  eq.  (40),  depends  upon  and  varies  with  the  hydraulic  radius  rand  slope/, 
while  Kutter's  depends  upon  and  varies  not  only  with  r  and  t,  but  also  with  tie 
condition  of  surface  of  the  channel  as  represented  in  the  coefficient  n.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  formulae  in  use,  all  of  which  have  constant  coefficients,  except 
the  four  following,  Kutter,  Baziu,  Molesworth,  and  Gauchler.  Only  the  first  two 
will  be  considered  in  this  place.  D*Arcy^8  formula  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
head  of  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes. 
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BAZIN'S  FOBMULiE. 


For  very  even  surfaces,  such  as  planed  planks,  smoothly  plastered  sides  and 
beds,  and  other  surfaces  in  the  same  or  similar  condition, 


V  ; 


=  yi  -+-0.0000045[l0.16  +  -)  X  Vrf. 
For  surfaces  of  cut  stone,  brickwork,  ordinary  mortar,  sawn  plank,  etc., 

V  =  yi  +  0.000018[4.854  +  M  x    |/ri. 
For  rubble  masonry  and  similar  surfaces, 


r  =  |/l  +  0.00006^1.219  +  t)  X  V''*- 
For  uneven  surfaces,  such  as  earth, 

V  =  |/l  -+-  0.00086^0.2438  +  M  ^  '♦^^• 

In  these  formulsB  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coefficients  of  4/ri  depend  upon 
and  vary  with  the  character  of  the  surface  over  which  the  water  flows  and  also 
upon  the  hydraulic  radius  r,  but  are  independent  of  the  inclination  or  slope  of 
the  bed  of  the  channel. 

Mr.  Flynn  says  that  Bazin's  formula  for  given  channels  agrees  very  nearly 
with  Kutter,  n  =  0.0275  up  to  8  feet  in  depth,  and  with  Kutter,  n  =  0.025  from  8 
to  5  feet  in  depth.  It  is  also  shown  that  Bazin's  formula  is  almost  a  mean  be- 
tween Kutter  with  n  =  0.025  and  7*  =  0.0275;  that  is,  that  it  almost  suits  canals 
and  rivers  in  earth  0/ tolerably  uniform  cross-section,  slope  and  direction,  m 
moderately  good  average  order  and  regimen  and  free  from  stones  and  weeds,. 
and  also  canals  and  rivers  in  earth  below  the  avei-age  in  order  and  regimen. 
The  results  again  show  that  it  gives  too  low  a  velocity  for  canals  in  earth  above 
the  average  in  order  and  regimen  with  n  =  0.0225  or  a  smaller  value  of  n,  whil& 
it  gives  a  too  high  velocity  for  canals  and  rivers  in  earth,  in  rather  bad  order 
and  regimen,  luiving  stones  and  weeds  occasionally^  and  obstructed  by  ditritns, 
for  which  n  =  0.(^.  With  these  remarks  no  further  notice  will  be  taken  of 
Bazin's  formulae,  as  the  practical  application  of  them  can  be  readily  made  after 
understanding  the  examples  worked  out  with  Kutter's  formula : 

The  following  is  Kutter's  formula  : 


t>  = 


l:8il^4i.e  +  ?:????l 


1  + 


(„...2-S).^ 


X  ^ri  =  c  Vri  ; 


in  which,  as  in  other  formulae,  n  is  the  coefficient  of  roughness  of  the  surface  of 
the  channel,  and,  as  given  in  Art.  IX,  varies  from  0.009  to  0.05,  the  smaller  values^ 
from  0.009  to  0.02  applying  to  the  smoother  surfaces  and  from  0.0225  to  0.05  ap- 
plying to  the  rougher  surfaces,  as  more  specifically  described  in  Art.  IX.  The 
coefficient  e,  seemingly  complex,  depends  upon  the  roughness  of  the  surface  a& 
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represented  by  w,  the  hydraulic  radius  r,  and  the  slope  of  the  bed  i.  Witli  the 
smoothest  pipe  it  would  be  hardly  advisable  to  use  a  value  of  n  less  than  0.013 
in  order  to  provide  for  increase  of  resistance  from  use ;  and  it  will  rarely  be 
justifiable  to  use  a  value  greater  than  n  =  0.03.  It  will  serve  the  present  pur- 
poses to  determine  the  vidues  of  c  for  values  of  n  between  the  limits  of  0.017  aDd 
0.026.  The  slopes  will  be  taken  at  1  in  1000,  1  in  10,000,  and  1  in  30,000.  Tbe 
hydraulic  radius  will  depend  upon  the  area  of  the  cross-section  and  the  surface 
wetted  by  the  water,  or  wetted  perimeter,  as  it  is  called. 

Example  1.— Given  the  bed  width,  depth,  and  grade  of  a  chapnel,  to  find  tlj€ 
velocity  and  discharge.  We  will  assume  that  the  nature  of  the  surface  falls 
under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  conditions:  Rubble  in  cemetit;  coam 
rubble  of  all  hinds;  also  coarse  gravel  carefully  laid  and  rammed,  or  rmg^ 
rubble  where  the  interstices  have  become  filled  with  silt,   (See  Art.  IX,  par.  75,  f® 

area 
which  n  =  0.02.)    Since  r  =  netted  perimeter '  ^®  ^^"  assume  the  width  of  the 

channel  =  125  feet,  and  its  depth  12.5  feet,  with  side  slopes  1  to  1.  (Here  itmaj 
be  noted  that  when  the  bed  width  is  over  from  60  to  70  feet  the  side  slopes  haw 
very  little  effect  on  the  velocity.)  The  urea  will  be  (125  +  12.5)  x  12.5  =  1718.75 
aquare  feet;  the  wetted  perimeter  will  bet]&5  +  2  x  12.5  x  sec  45*,  or  125  + 

2 -/i2^«  +  1275'  ==  125  +  85.4  =  160.4;   then. the  hydraulic  radius  =f  = 

1718  75 

-j^5^-=  10.71  and  the  Vr  =  3.27.    The  slope  i  will  be  taken  1  in  10,000  = 

0.0001,   4/i  =r  —  =  0.01.     We  have  now  the  values  of  n  =  ©02;    ^^7=  a37; 
Vi  =  0.01.    Substituting  these  values  in  the  coeflacient  in  Kutter's  formnb, 


there  results 


\ 


«  =  0  ^ri  =  - 


1.811    .    .-  ^    .    0.00281 
0.02    "^  ^^'^  **■    0.0001 


1  + 


/,,  o       0.00281\       0.02 

[^'''  ■"  oTo-ooi)  ^  07 


\ 


X  Vri. 


Reducing, 


1.811       ,,  ^      0.00281 
+  41.6  + 


0  = 


0.02 


0.0001 


fA<  o       0.00281\       0.02  ""  1. 

^  +  r-«+ o:ooorj^8:27 


160.25 
4258 


=  112.43. 


Then 


V  =  112.48  X 


^^H. 


Substituting  values  of  the  square  roots  of  r  and  t,  respectively  8.27  and  O.OI, 
V  =  111.43  X  3.27  X  0.01  =  8.67  feet  per  second,  which  is  the  mean  velocity. 
Then  the  discharge  is  ^  =  area  x  velocity  =z  av  =  1718.75  x  8.67  =  6807'8 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  the  following  examples  so  much  detail  will  not  be  given.  The  processes 
will  be  indicated  and  only  results  written. 

The  slope  will  be  taken  at  1  in  20,000  =  0.00005,  the  roughness  coeflScient 
will  be  n  =  0.017,  which  applies  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  con- 
ditions, ashlar  masonry  and  brickwork.     Assuming  a  width  of  channel  =  IdO 
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f^,  and  depth  of  flow  =  23  feet;  then  area  =  a  =  160  x  22  =  8520  sq.  ft; 
wetted  perimeter  =  160  +  44  =  204  ft. 

Hydraulic  radios  =  r  =  -^^  =  17.27. 

Square  root  hydraulie  radius, 
i/r  =  4.154;    Slope  of  bed  =  i  =  0.00005; 
|/i-  =  0.00707; 

1.811       ..  .       0.00281  1.811       ,.  ^       0.00281 


+  41.6  +  ^-^—  ^^  +  41.6  + 


_  _      0.017  ^  ""•"  ^  0.00005       _i4(io. 

""  ""  U00281\    ^    "  .  ^    /.,  «  ^  0.00281\  0.017 


,  ^  (4i.e  +  '?:5fl)-^       1^(41.6,. 


0.00005^  4.154 


V  =  146.0  X  i/r?  =  146.0  x  4.154  x  0.00707  =  4.289  feet  per  second; 

Q  z=  av  =  8520  x  42.89  =  15,107  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  last  example  to  be  given  will  apply  to  earthen  canals  having  tcHerdbly 
uniform  cross-section  and  slopes  and  those  in  rather  had  condition  having  stones 
<ind  weeds  obstructing  the  channels,  for  which  n  =  0.025  to  0.08.  Taking 
n  =  0.025,  slope  t  =  1  in  1000  =  0.001,  width  of  channel  =  70  feet,  depth 
=  4.0  feet,  side  slopes  2  to  1,  then  the  area  of  cross-section  =  (70  +  8)  x  4  = 
312  square  feet;  wetted  perimeter  =  70  +  16.2  =  86.2  feet. 

812       „  ^„         /-      .  ^ 
^  =  86:2  =  ^-^^'     1/?=1.9; 

i/i  =  0.0816; 
c=-^^-^  =  78.5; 

v  =  c  i^ri-si  78.5  x  1.9  x  0.0816  is  1.753  feet  per  second ; 

Q  =  av  =  Z12  X  1.758  =  546.9  cubic  feet  per  second 

It  is  evident  that  from  the  formula  v  =  c  ^ri,  either  one  of  the  quantities 
^,  c,  r,  or  i  can  be  determined  when  t^e  other  three  are  known,  and  the 
problems  arising  are:  (1)  to  determine  v  when  c,  r,  and  i  are  known;  (2)  to 
determine  c  when  tJ,  r,  and  i  are  known;  (8)  to  determine  r  when  «,  c,  and  i  are 
known;  (4)  to  determine  i  when  v,  c,  and  r  are  known. 

Weisbach*s  formula  is  as  follows: 

V  =  (0.00024  +  8675ri)*  -  0.0154. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  formula  has  a  constant  coefficient,  and  therefore 
can  only  apply  to  one  set^of  conditions.  After  understanding  the  preceding 
examples  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  either  to  determine  v,  r,  or  s, 
any  two  of  which  are  assumed  or  determined. 

A  complete  list  of  all.thq  formulsB  in  use  will  be  found  in  Flynn's  "Flow  of 
-Water  in  IrrigiEition  Canals." 

FORMULiB  FOR  MEAN  VELOCITY  IN  PIPES,   SEWERS,   GONDUrTS,   ETC. 

A  full  list  of  formulsB  for  mean  velocity  in  closed  channels  will  be  found  in 
JFlynn's  "Work  on  Irrigation,"  together  with  a  list  Of  those  used  for  both  open 
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and  closed  chaunels.    Only  a  few  of  these  formalsB  will  be  given,  fallowed  bj  a 
few  practical  examples. 

D'Arcy's  formula  for  iron  pipes  under  pressure  is 


H-- 


rt 


^^^^..««        0.00000163 
00007726  + V 

T  ) 


r. 


Flynn's  modification  of  D*Arcy's  formula  is 

r  ^^ 

X  4/ri, 


__  /  155256  y 
■"  \12d  +  1/  ' 


in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet. 

D'Arcy's  formula,  as  given  by  J.  B.  Francis,  O.E.,  for  old  cast-iron  pipe, 
lined  with  deposit,  and  under  pressure,  is 

*  -  \0.0082c^  +  ij  • 
Flynn's  modification  of  D'Arcy's  formula  for  old  cast-iron  pipe  is 

/  70248. 9\        r-r 


V  = 


\12d 
Weisbach's  formula  is 


V  = 


0.016921 
where  c  =  0.01489  + ^j — . 

Eytelwein's  formula  is 


\1.505  +c  X  jj 


V  =  108  i/r«  —  0.13 neariy,    or    «  =  50  K      ^q, j  • 

Kntter's  formula  is  the  same  as  already  given. 
In  the  foregoing  formal® 

V  =  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 
r  =  hydraulic  mean  depth  in  feet; 
h  =  fall  of  -water  surface  in  any  distance  I; 
I  =  length  of  water  surface  for  any  fall  A; 

<  c=  -J  =  sine  of  slope; 

c  =  coefficient  of  mean  velocity; 

the  coefficient  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  bed;  that  is,  the  lining  or 
surface  of  the  channel; 
g  =  acceleration  of  gravity  =  82.16. 
Almost  all  the  old  formulae  have  constant  coefficients.     These  coefficients 
give  too  high  a  velocity  for  small  channels  and  too  low  a  velocity  for  laige 
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channels.  The  modern  and  more  accurate  formalsd  have  varying  coefficients, 
whose  value  increases  with  that  of  the  hydraulic  mean  depth.  The  value  of  the 
coefficient  in  D^Arcy's  formula  varies  with  r,  but  is  not  affected  by  the  slope  5, 
while  in  Kutter's  formula  the  coefficient  varies  with  both  r  and  «. 

For  diameters  larger  than  6  feet  D'Arcy's  coefficient  changes  very  little,  and 
for  very  large  pipes  does  not  exceed  118.8,  being  only  a  little  greater  for  pipes 
16  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Kutter's  coefficient  continues  to  increase  up  to  the 
greatest  diameter  likely  to  be  required  in  practice. 

The  great  advantage  in  Ku  tier's  formula  is  that  it  adapts  itself  to  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  pipe  exposed  to  the  flow  of  water  by  changing 
the  coefficient  of  roughness  n,  which  may  vary  from  n  =  0.011  to  0.018,  and 
more  commonly  the  latter,  to  allow  for  the  increasing  roughness  of  surface. 

Reducing  all  the  foregoing  formulae  to  the  form  t?  =  c  ^ri^  the  following 
table  gives  the  value  of  c  for  the  several  formulas  named: 

Table  87,  giving  the  Value  of  c  in  the  FoRMULiB  Named.    (Flynn.) 


Diame- 
ter. 

ill 

It 

ill 

m"  >> 

3" " 

S©o 

^I't 

• 

M 

^ 

1 

< 

1 

fc    in. 

1 

80.8. 

65.1 

47.1 

95.8 

97 

100 

64.1 

80 

2 

92.9 

74.8 

61.5 

95.8 

97 

100 

62.5 

80 

4 

101.7 

85.4 

77.4 

... 

95.8 

97 

100 

68.4 

80 

6 

105.3 

92.8 

87.4 

'77;5 

*69;5 

95.8 

97 

100 

70.8 

80 

1 

109.8 

106.2 

105.6 

94.6 

85.8 

95.8 

97 

100 

78.5 

80 

1    6 

110.7 

115.0 

116.1 

104.8 

94.4 

95.8 

97 

100 

74.5 

80 

2 

111.6 

128.5 

123.6 

111.3 

101.1 

95.8 

97 

100 

74.9 

80 

8 

112.2 

183.2 

133.6 

120.8 

110.1 

05.8 

97 

100 

75.5 

80 

4 

112.6 

139.0 

140.4 

127.4 

116.5 

95.8 

97 

100 

75.7 

80 

5 

112.8 

145.2 

145.4 

132  3;  121.1 

95.8 

97 

100 

75.9 

80 

6 

118. 

150.4 

149.4 

136.1 

124  8 

95.8 

97 

100 

76. 

80 

7 

118.1 

155.0 

15i.7 

189.2 

127.9 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.1 

80 

8 

113.2 

159.1 

155.4 

141.9 

130.4 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.1 

80 

9 

118.2 

162.7 

157.7 

144.1 

182.7 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.2 

80 

10 

113.8 

166.1 

159.7 

146.0 

134.5 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.2 

80 

11 

113.3 

169.2 

161.5 

147.8 

136.2 

95.8 

97 

.  100 

76.2 

80 

12 

113.8 

172.1 

163.0 

149. 8|  137.7 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.2 

80 

14 

113.4 

177.8 

165.8 

152.0'  140.4 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.3 

80 

16 

113.4 

182.9 

168.0 

154.2 

142.1 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.3 

80 

18 

118.5 

186.1 

169.9 

156.1 

144.4 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.8 

80 

20 

118.5 

190.0 

171.6 

157.7 

146.0 

95.8 

97 

100 

76.4 

80 

In  Kutter's  formula  the  value  of  c  depends  upon  those  of  r,  71,  and  t,  so  that 
any  change  in  the  value  of  the  slope  s  causes  a  corresponding  change  in  c;  but 
this  effect  is  small,  as  the  coefficient  of  discharge  c  is  the  same  for  all  slopes 
greater  than  1  in  1000,  and  in  fact  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  value 
of  c  up  to  a  slope  of  1  in  5000.  And  as  the  change  is  not  very  marked  in  such 
slopes  as  are  commonly  adopted  for  pipes,  sewers,  and  conduits,  it  will  usually 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  compute  c  for  only  one  slope,  say  1  in  1000.  For  flatter 
slopes  even  to  1  in  2640,  or  2  feet  per  mile,  the  coefficient  based  on  a  slope  of 
1  in  1000  will  give  an  error  of  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  change  in  the  coefficient  c  for  use  in  the 
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formula^!  Kutter  with  n  =  0.018  and  with  slopes  from  1  in  1000  to  1  in  5000 

t?  =  c  4/ri  : 

Table  88.    (Pltnn.) 


-Slopes,  B- 


Jfi  1  in  1000  1  in  8600  lin88S88  1  in  6000 

e  c  c  c 

0.6  98.6  91.5  90.4  88.4 

1  116.5  115.2  118.3  118.3 

2  142.6  142.8  141.1  141.2 

Mr.  Flynn  gives  in  his  work  a  very  complete  set  of  tables  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  all  problems  relating  to  pipes,  sewers,  and  conduits  by  the  formuia& 
of  Kutter  and  D'Arcy.  He  first  computed  the  value  of  c  for  different  sizes  of 
of  channels  and  different  values  of  n  from  his  modified  form  of  Kutter^s  formulffi^ 

.=    (  ^-—.Ixf'fi, 

the  quantity  in  brackets  corresponding  to  c.    By  this  means  the  complicated 
form  of  Kutter's  formula  is  reduced  to  the  Ohezy  form, 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  k  for  several  values  of  n : 


Table  80. 

n 

h 

n 

h 

0.009 

245.68 

0.017 

150.94 

0.010 

225.51 

0.018 

145.08 

0.011 

209.05 

0.019 

189.73 

0.012 

195.88 

0.020 

184.96 

0.018 

183.72 

0.021 

180.65 

0.014 

174.77 

0.022 

126.73 

0.015 

165.14 

0.0225 

124.9 

0.016 

157.6 

And  computing  the  value  of  the  Vr  for  a  large  range  of  diameters,  we  have  the 

k 
necessary  elements  to  determine  the  value  of  the  term =  c 

1  +  44.41  X  -^ 
Vr 
in  the  last  formula. 

Let  the  value  of  n  be  0.018,  then  from  the  above  take  k  =  188.72,  and  if  the 
pipe  is  2  feet  in  diameter  the  area  will  be  8.1416  square  feet,  the  drcumferenoe 
or  wetted  perimeter  will  be  6.2882  feet,  the  hydrauho  mean  depth 

8  1416                                                                                            lAft  7d 
^  =  STft^=<^-5    ^^^    i^r=:  0.707.    Substituting,  c= i^^ilf.^  =:=  lOi.i. 

l  +  4441x^^ 
1  +  44.41  X  ^^^^ 

In  this  manner  values  of  c  for  any  values  of  n,  r,  and  k  can  be  computed. 

The  value  of  n  =  0.018  is  the  coefficient  of  roughness  for  ashlar  ana  well-laid 
brickwork,  ordinary  metal,  earthenware  and  stoneware  pipe  in  good  conditioa 
but  not  new,  cement  and  terra-cotta  pipe  not  well  jointed  nor  in  perfect  order, 
plaster  and  planed  wood  in  imperfect  or  inferior  condition,  and  also  surfaces  of 
other  material  equally  rough. 
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Let  it,  then,  be  required  to  find  the  mean  velocity  of  flow  in  a  pipe  coming 
under  one  of  the  above  conditions,  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  laid  to  a  slope  i  = 
0.001.  Substituting  in  t>  =  c  f^*,  v  =  101.1  x  0.707  x 0.081628  =  2.26  feet  per 
second.  Since  the  area  of  cross-section  is  3.1416  square  feet,  the  discharge  will 
be  Q  =  8.1416  x  2.26  =  7.1  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  value  of  the  constant  c  in  D^Arcy^s  formulae  can  be 
computed.  This  substituted,  together  with  the  values  of  r  and  i,  similar  numer- 
ical results  can  be  obtained  as  in  the  above  example.  Flynn's  modification  of 
Kutter^s  and  D^Arcy^s  formulsd  are  only  intended  to  simplify  the  computations 
necessary  to  find  the  value  of  the  constant  c. 

Mr.  Flynn  says :  (1)  By  Kutter's  formula  the  value  of  c,  or  the  'wlocity, 
changes  with  every  change  in  the  value  of  r,  t,  and  n,  and  with  the  same  slope 
and  the  same  value  of  n  the  value  of  c  increases  with  r,  that  is,  with  the  increase 
in  diameter  (the  hydraulic  mean  depth  r  is  one  fourth  the  diameter  d).  It  is  on 
this  variability  of  its  coefficient  to  suit  the  different  changes  of  slope,  diameter, 
and  lining  of  channel  that  the  accuracy  of  Kutter's  formula  depends. 

(2)  According  to  Kutter's  formula  the  value  of  c  increases  with  the  increase 
of  slope  for  all  diameters  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  less  than  8.281  feet — 
one  metre,  and  with  a  hydraulic  mean  depth  greater  than  8.281  feet  an  increase 
of  slope  gives  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  c.  For  example,  with  n  =  0.018,  a 
circular  pipe  12  feet  in  diameter  gives,  for  a  slope  of  1  in  1000,  c  =  187.7,  and  for 
1  in  40,  c  =  137.9,  whereas  a  circular  pipe  20  feet  in  diameter,  for  1  in  1000,  c  = 
146.0,  and  for  1  in  40,  c  =  145.7.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  Kutter's  formula 
when  r  =  3  feet,  that  is,  less  than  8.281  feet,  an  increase  in  the  slope  from  1  in 
1000  to  1  in  40  causes  a  slfght  increase  in  the  coefficient,  but  where  r  =  5  feet, 
that  is,  more  than  8,281  feet,  the  same  Increase  in  the  slope  causes  a  slight  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  c, 

(8)  By  Kutter's  formula,  when  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  (r)  is  equal  to  8.281 

4/3.281      1.811 
feet,  the  value  of  c  is  constant  for  all  slopes,  and  is  =  — - —  =      —  =  189.31 

=  c.  This  is  the  only  instance,  I  believe,  where  Kutter's  formula  gives  a  con- 
stant coefficient  with  a  change  of  slope. 

Example.— Given  the  discharge  and  dimensions  of  the  cross-section  of  a 
rectangular  (masonry)  inverted  siphon,  to  find  its  grade  or  fall  from  surface  of 
water  at  inlet  to  its  outlet,  capable  ot  discharging  100  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Let  the  area  of  cross-section  =3x4  feet  =  12  square  feet;  then  t?  =  »^  = 
8i  feet  per  second;  r  =  ^f  =  0.86,  nearly;  Vr  =  Vo.86  =  0.93,  nearly.  Assum- 
ing a  rough  lining  corresponding  to  n  =  0.020,  and  having  v  and  r,  it  is  required 
to  find  t.  This  operation  by  Kutter's  formula  will  be  long  and  laborious.  So, 
using  Flynn's  modification,  we  find  k  corresponding  to  n  =  0.02,  in  Table  89, 
equ^  to  184.96.    Then 

^ ^  _  134.96  _ 

^  =  7 TFT  —  7  TTaoT  —  03.»^, 


..{«.4,.4)  .*(«.«^S) 


and  from  v  =  c  Vri  we  have 

Then  the  fall  will  be  y  =  0.0197.    .-.  h  =  0.0197Z ;  and  if  the  length  I  =  1000 
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feet,  then  the  fall  or  difference  in  level  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  ends  will  be 
Ji  =  19.7  feet. 

This  head  of  19.7  feet  can  be  applied  in  one  of  three  ways: 

(1)  The  culvert  may  have  a  level  floor,  and  a  head  of  pressure  of  19.7  feet  be 
maintained  at  the  inlet  end. 

(2)  A  fall  of  19.7  feet  may  be  given  between  the  two  ends. 

(8)  A  less  fall  than  19.7  feet  may  be  given,  aad  a  sufficient  bead  above  the 
inlet  end  be  given  to  maintain  the  required  velocity.  For  the  same  area  of  chan- 
nel a  circle  has  the  greatest  hydraulic  mean  depth,  and  therefore  requires  the 
least  head  to  give  the  same  velocity.  The  above  rectangular  channel  contains  12 
square  ftet  area.  A  circular  pipe  with  the  same  area  has  a  diameter  of  3.93 
feet,  its  hydraulic  radius  r  =  0.98,  and  c^^r  =  70.18  x  0.99  =  69.48, 

•*•  "^  =  ^Q  =  0.11965,     and    s  =  0.01449  for  the  slope. 

The  fall  h  =  0.01449  x  1000  =  14.49  feet,  as  compared  with  19.7  feet  for  the 
rectangular  conduit. 

Example.— Given  the  grade,  mean  velocity,  and  value  «,  of  a  circiilar  sewer 
to  find  its  diameter. 

Let  the  grade  be  1  in  500,  the  mean  velocity  3  feet  per  second,  and  n  =  0.015. 
Required  the  diameter. 

For  a  slope  of  1  in  500,  the  Vl  =  0.044721,  and  i?  =  3;  then  c  V7  =  4r 

3 
=  A  044791  ~  ^'^'^'  ^  found  by  Flynn's  modification  of  Kutter's  formula  ¥rill  be 

about  88.0,  and  then  the  square  root  of  r,  i.e.,  16^  =  0.76,  and  r  =  0.58,  and 
diameter  d  =  4r  =  2.32  feet. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above 'that  any  assumed  value  of  c  will  give  a  corre- 
sponding value  of  i/r ,  but  with  a  given  value  of  n  the  relation  between  c  and 
|/r  is  fixed.  In  such  cases  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  tabulate  a  number  of 
values  of  c  based  on  values  of  w,  r,  and  t,  and  from  this  table  find  that  value  of 
c  ^r  which  corresponds  with  the  number  required— 67,0  in  the  above  case.  For 
instance.  Mr.  Flynn  has  calculated  a  number  of  tables  based  upon  the  several 
values  of  n  and  d  from  n  =  0.009  to  0.02  inclusive,  and  diameters  of  pipe  rf 
from  5  inches  to  20  feet ;  the  corresponding  values  of  r  are  one  fonrth  the  diame- 
ters for  circular  pipes,  sewers,  and  conduits,  etc.,  flowing  full.  These  tables  are 
true  for  any  value  of  i  greater  than  1  in  1000,  and  practically  so  for  values  up  to 
1  in  2640,  which  will  cover  the  range  of  slope  in  practice.  The  value  of  w  =  0.015 
applies  to  second-class  or  rough-faced  brickwork,  well-dre>sed  stonework,  foul 
;and  slightly  tuberculated  iron,  cement  and  terra-cotta  pipes  with  imperfect  joinb 
:jind  in  bad  order,  canvas  lining  on  wooden  frames,  and  also  surfaces  of  other 
channels  equally  rough.  With  this  value  of  n,  i  =  0.001,  and  with  assumed 
values  of  r  from  5  inches  to  20  feet  substituted  in 


(1+44.41-;^) 


i/r  =  c  i/r, 


the  table  is  formed  from  which  the  writer  abstracts  the  following,  reproducing 
only  a  few  of  the  results  for  diameters  corresponding: 
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Table  90. 

n  =  0.015. 

d  =  diameter  in 

a  =  area  iu 

I                For  velocity 

ft. 

in. 

sq.ft. 

cVr 

6 

0.196 

20.21 

1 

0.785 

35.40 

1 

6 

1.767 

48.38 

2 

3.142 

60.08 

2 

4 

4.276 

67.82 

3 

7.068 

80.77 

4 

12.566 

99.10 

5 

19.635 

115.7 

6 

28.274 

181.0 

7 

38.485 

145.3 

8 

50.266 

158.7 

10 

78.540 

183.7 

12 

113.10 

206.5 

14 

153.94 

227.8 

16 

201.06 

247.8 

18 

254.47 

266.6 

20 

314.16 

284.6 

For  discharge 
ac  Vr 
3.9604 
27.803 
85.496 
188.77 
287.87 
570.90 
1245.30 
2272.7 
8702.8 
5591.6 
7978.3 
14426.0 
23352.0 
35073.0 
49823.0 
67839.0 
89423.0 

As  in  the  last  example  we  found  c  4/r  =  67.0,  we  look  in  the  table  above  for  the 
nearest  value  to  this,  which  is  found  opposite  the  diameter  2  feet  4  inches,  agree- 
ing practically  with  the  value  of  cf  =  2.82  feet  —  2  feet  8.8  inches. 

The  advantage  derived  from  such  tables  needs  no  comment.     Having  the 

diameter,  the  area  is  found  at  once,  and  is  =  (2.32)'  ^  J  =  4.227  square  feet ;  the 
nearest  in  the  table  is  4.276.  Since  the  velocity  is  3  ft.  per  second,  the  discharge 
Q  =  4.227  X  3  =  12.681  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  from  the  tabfe  ac  ^r  =  287.87; 
consequently  the  discharge 

q^m  Vr  X  ^i  =  287.87  x  ^/iTSoO  =  287.87  x  0.04472  =  12.874  cu.  ft.  per  sec. 

Similarly  otiier  tables  can  be  formed. 

Example. — Given  the  diameter,  discharge,  and  value  of  n  of  a  circular  con- 
duit flowing  full,  to  find  the  slope  or  grade.  To  enable  us  to  use  the  foregoing 
table  90,  let  n  —  0.015.  diameter  d  =  5  feet,  discharge  Q  =  100  cubic  feet 
per  second.     Opposite  5  feet  in  table  we  find 

ac  ^r:=  2272.7     Q  =:  ac  Vi'  x  Vi^ 

corresponding  to  a  slope  of  1  in  515. 

The  following  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  further  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

To  find  the  diameter  in  three  sections  of  an  intercepting  sewer,  with  increas- 
ing discharge,  the  grade  or  inclination  being  the  same  througliout,  and  the  value 
of  n  also  given. 

A  circular  sewer  with  that  condition  of  inner  surface  corresponding  to 
71  =  0.015  has  to  discharge,  for  1000  feet  of  its  length,  10  cubic  feet  per  second; 
flowing  full,  for  500  feet  of  its  length,  15  cubic  feet ;  and  for  800  feet,  20  cubic 
feet.     The  total  fall  available  is  10  feet.  Required  the  diameter  and  fall  for  each 
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section.  The  total  length  is  2800  feet,  the  total  fall  10  feet;  the  rate  of  fall  there- 
fore  is  1  in  230.    This  corresponds  to  a  slope  i  =  0.004848,  and  ^  =  0.065988. 


From  Q  =  aox   Vr  x  ^\  aci/r=  -^. 


For  first  section,  ac^= 


10 


0.065988 


'second  " 


"  third    ** 


15 


0.065988 


20 


0.065988 


=  151.66; 


=  227.49; 


=  808.: 


Bv  interpolation  we  find  from  Table  90  that  151.66  corresponds  to  a  diame- 
ter of  1  foot  10  inches,  227.49  to  2  feet  2^  inches,  and  808.82  to  2  feet  4  inches^ 
nearly.    The  table  is  not  computed  sufficiently  close  for  accurate  interpcdation. 

The  slope  i  being  0.004848, 

The  fall  of  the  first  section  =  0.004848  x  1000 


Then 


second 

1st  section,  diameter  1'  10", 
2d        **  '*        2' 21", 

8d        "  **        2' 4", 


500 
800 


faU 


4.848  ft. 
2.174  ft 
8.478  ft. 


Total  fall,  10.000  ft. 

Mr.  Flynn  has  also  calculated  the  constants  for  use  in  egg-shaped  sewers,  for 
dijBferent  values  of  n.  The  writer  introduces  here  an  abbreviated  table  for 
n  =  0.011.  This  value  of  n  applies  to  plaster  in  cement  with  one  third  sand  in 
good  condition ;  also  for  iron,  cement,  and  terra-cotta  pipes,  well  jointed  and  in 
best  order,  and  also  the  surfaces  of  other  materials  equally  rough.  The  egg- 
shaped  sewer  referred  to  has  a  vertical  diameter  equal  to  1.5  times  the  greatest 
transverse  diameter  2),  that  is,  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  sewer.  'Die  first 
table  is  for  a  sewer  flowing  full  depth. 

Area  of  egg-shaped  sewer  =  D*  x  1.148525 
Perimeter  =  2)  x  8.9649 

Hydraulic  mean  depth       =  D  x  0.2897 
n  =  0.011 


Table  91 

, 

8iie  of  Sewer. 

Area  in 

For  Velocity 

For  Diadiaiige 

ft.      ft.  in. 

«l.ft. 

cV^. 

acVr. 

1x16 

1.1485 

58.8 

67.5 

2X8 

4.5941 

96.8 

444,7 

8x46 

10.877 

127.7 

1825.1 

4x    6 

18.876 

154.7 

2848.9 

5x76 

38.718 

179.0 

6140.6 

6x9 

41.847 

201.0 

8812.7 

7  X  10  6 

56.278 

221.6 

12478.0 

8  X  12 

78.506 

240.8 

17704.0 

10  X  15 

114.858 

276.5 

81754.0 

12  X  18 

165.888 

808.7 

51051.0 
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Egg-shaped  sewers  flowing  two-thirds  full  depth, 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter. 


Vertical  diameter  1.5  timea 


Area  of  water  section  =z  JD^x  0.755825 
Wetted  perimeter         =  D  x  2.8941 
Hydraulic  mean  depth  =  i>  x  0.8157 
n  ==  0.011 


Table  92. 

Sin  of  Sewer. 

Area  In 

For  Velocity 

FwDiBdhMge 

ft.        ft. 

in. 

sq.ft. 

eV7. 

aeVf, 

1x1 

6 

0.7558 

62.71 

47.40 

2x8 

8.0282 

102.9 

811.2 

8x4 

6 

6.8022 

185.8 

920.5 

4x6 

12.098 

168.7 

1979.6 

5x7 

« 

18.895 

189.0 

8571.8 

6x9 

27.210 

212.8 

5776.8 

7  X  10 

6 

87.085 

284.0 

8670.0 

8  X  12 

48.872 

254.1 

12298.0 

10  X  15 

75.582 

291.8 

22018.0 

12  X  18 

108.888 

825.1 

85887.0 

Egg-shaped  sewers  flowing  one- third  fall  depth, 
the  greatest  transverse  diameter. 


Vertical  diameter  1.5  times. 


Area  of  water  section  ^Ifx  0.284 
Wetted  perimeter         =  2)  x  1.8747 
Hydraulic  mean  depth  =  D  x  0.2066 
n  =  0,011. 


Table  98. 

Rise  of  Sewer. 

Area  in 

ForVelooitj 

ForDisoluffge 

ft.        ft. 

in. 

8q.ft. 

cVF, 

ocVr. 

1  X     1 

6 

0.2840 

45.72 

12.98 

2x8 

1.1860 

76.26 

86.68 

8x4 

6 

2.5560 

101.6 

259.8 

4x6 

4.5440 

128.6 

561.5 

5x7 

6 

7.1000 

148.8 

1017.8 

6x9 

10.224 

161.6 

1652.4 

7  X  10 

6 

18.916 

178.9 

2489.4 

8  X  12 

18.176 

194.8 

8541.7 

10  X  15 

28.400 

224.2 

2866.4 

12  X  18 

40.892 

251.8 

10277.0 

The  foregoing  tables  are  based  on  Eutter^s  formula  with  n  =  0.011. 

Example. — ^To  find  the  dimensions  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  to  replace  a  circular 
sewer. 

A  circular  sewer  5  feet  in  diameter  and  5280  feet  in  length  has  a  fall  of  12  feet. 
It  is  desired  to  replace  it  with  an  egg-shaped  sewer  with  a  fall  of  6  feet ;  that  the- 
discharge  flowing  full  shall  be  the  same,  n  =  0.011. 

A  slope  of  12  in  5280  =  1   in  440.     For  1  in  440,   i  =  0.0022727,   and 

4/?  =r  0.047678.    From  a  table  computed  with  n  =  0.011,  we  will  find  ac  4^  = 

8191.8  opposite  diameter  of  5  feet.    This  table  would  foe  similar  to  Table  90. 

Then  Q  =  8191.8  x  0.047678  =  152.16  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  discharge 
of  the  circular  sewer.  ^-      -      -    - 


\ 
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The  egg  -  shaped  sewer  is  to  have  a  grade  of  6  in  5280  =  1  in  880 ;  thea 
^  =  0.00113635,  and  ^i  =  0.083710.    Then  for  the  egg-shaped  sewer 
^        Q  152.16         ^^^^^ 

^^=':^  =  o:o387r  =  ^^^^-^- 

The  nearest  value  to  this  in  Table  91  is  5140.6  opposite  a  sewer  5'  x  7.6**. 
By  interpolation  the  proper  size  is  4'  10"  x  7'  3". 

Example. — To  find  the  dimensions  and  grade  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer  flowing 
full,  the  mean  velocity  and  discharge  being  given. 

Assume  a  velocity  of  4  feet  per  second,  and  the  discharge  100  cubic  feet  per 
second,    n  =  0.011.     Required  its  dimension  and  grade. 

Area  a  =  ^  =  -— -  =  25.    The  nearest  area  in  Table  91  is  28.718,  opposite 
V        4 

5'  X  7'  6";  but  by  interpolation  or  from  a  more  complete  table  it  would  be  found  to 

be  4'  8"  X  7'  0".    In  the  same  line  we  find  c  '^r  =  179.0,  and  ac  4/r  =  5140.6,  or 

more  accurately  171.0  and  4279.1,  respectively.    Then  to  find  the  slope, 

and  t  =  0.0005464,  corresponding  to  a  slope  of  1  in  1830. 

If  the  same  discharge  and  velocity  be  assumed,  with  a  sewer  flowing  two- 
thirds  full,  the  process  is  the  same,  only  using  Table  92. 

Area  a  =  25  as  before;  the  nearest  number  in  Table  92  is  27.210,  cor- 
responding to  dimensions  6'  x  9',  or  more  accurately  5'  10"  x  8'  9";  c  Vr  =  208.1: 

ac  i/r=  5864.3  by  interpolation.     Then  i/f  =  — ^  =  z^zn;  =  0.01862,  and 

ac  yr       o<5o4.3 

s  =  0.0003467,  or  a  slope  of  1  in  2885. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  The  foregoing  serves  to  shov 
the  method  of  making  the  computations  when  no  tables  are  available,  and  the 
manner  of  using  such  tables  when  accessible. 

water-supply  of  some  large  cities. 

(Abstracted  from  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amociation  of  EngiDeeriog  Societies  bj 

Mr.  Allen  Baxen.) 

FILTERED   RIVER-WATER  SUPPLIES. 
Citiee.  Population.         Million  gallon*  daily.       ^JJSJ^j^^ 

London 5,030,000  190  S8 

Berlin 1,606,000  26  16 

St.  Petersburg 960, 000  89  40 

Hamburg 588,000  82  58 

Warsaw 500,000  6  18 

Breslau 835,000  7  22 

Rotterdam 240.000  18  54 

Magdeburg 200,000  5  24 

FILTERED  WATER  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  RIVERS. 

Amsterdam  515,000  10 

Liverpool 815,000  22 

Bradford 364,000  12 

Dublin 327,000  18 
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The  water-supply  for  the  first  is  from  dunes  and  carried  in  canals. 
For  the  last  three  from  storage-reservoirs. 


GBOUND- WATER  SUPPLIES. 


Otty. 


Population. 


Million 
Gallons 
DoUy. 

58 

23 

22 

16 

6.5 
11.6 

6. 
11.5 

6.7 


Gallons 

DaUy 

per  head. 

21 
28 
44 
85 
15 
88 
21 
46 
36 


Souroes. 


From 

springs^ 

wells, 

and 

filter- 

galleriea 


Paris 2,500,000 

Vienna 1,000,000 

Budapest 500,000 

London,  Kent  Co 460,000 

Leipzig 360,000 

Munich 300,000 

Dresden 280.000 

Cologne 255,000 

Frankfort-on-Main 186,000 

Paris  uses  80,000,000  gallons  of  river  water  daily  for  public  and  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

UNFILTERED  SURFACE-WATER  8UPPUE8. 

Manchester 963,000  24  24 

Sheffield 324,000 

Glasgow 794,000  50  64 

The  first  two  are  from  storage-reservoirs,  the  last  from  Loch  Katrine. 

WATER-SUPPLIES  FOR  SIX  OF  THE  LARGEST  AMERICAN  CFTIES. 

Million        Gallons 
OiUes.  Population.  Gallons         Daily  Sources. 

Daily.        per  head. 

Chicago 1,099,850  162  140  Lake  Michigan 

Philadelphia 1,046,964  138  182  Rivers 

New  York 1,515,291  121  79  Storage  reservoira 

Brooklyn 776,888  55  72  Wells  and  rivers 

Buflfalo 255,664  47  186  Rivers 

Boston 527,606  42  80  Storage  reservoira 

Continental  cities  are  almost  invariably  supplied  with  either  ground-water  or 
filtered  river- water ;  impounding  reservoirs  are  practicallv  unknown.  England, 
and  America  have  great  dams  and  reservoirs.  In  England  water  from  reservoirs^ 
is  filtered  as  a  rule,  and  is  required  by  law  to  be  so  in  Germany. 

Amsterdam  has  6200  acres  of  dunes,  which  are  drained  bv  15  miles  of  open 
canals  located  below  ground  water-line.  The  yield  of  the  land  is  14  inches;  total 
rainfall  28  inches.  The  summer  precipitation  is  practically  lost  by  evaporation 
and  absorption  ;  that  of  winter  only  used  for  water-supply. 

Paris  is  supplied  by  aqueducts  from  springs  in  the  valley  of  Avre.    There  are 

12  miles,  diameter  5i  feet,  fall  1  in  2500 ; 
46     '*  **         6      **       "    1  in  8800, 

5  miles  of  siphon  where  two  lines  of  40-inch  pipes  are  used ;  fall  1  in  800.     Total 
length  of  aqueduct  is  68  miles ;  total  fall,  182  feet. 
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ABSTRAOra  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  ON  WIND  PRESSURES  IN  ENGINEERING  OONSTRUGTION. 
BT  W.    H.    BIXBY,   CAPTAIN  OF  ENGINEERS,   U.  8.  A.* 

Bridge  Spans, — ^The  exposed  area  of  spans  is  figured:  First,  of  the  unloaded 
bridge,  the  wind  pressure  being  treated  as  a  dead  load;  second,  of  the  loaded 
bridge,  the  wind  pressure  on  the  train  being  considered  as  a  live  load;  and  then 
each  portion  of  the  wind  bracing  is  dimensioned  to  stand  the  maximum  strain 
that  may  come  upon  it  under  either  condition  of  load.  The  exposed  area  of  a 
girder  is  measured  by  taking  the  front  surface  of  each  part  (such  as  the  ordinm 
upper  chords  and  posts)  which  stands  by  itself,  1.5  times  the  front  surfaces  cif 
tliose  parts  (as  ordinary  ties)  which  are  in  pairs,  and  3  times  the  front  surface  of 
those  parts  (as  ordinary  lower  chords)  which  are  composd  of  several  bars,  ow 
behind  the  other. 

The  wind  pressure  on  the  unloaded  bridge  is  calculated  at  80  to  50  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  the  exposed  area  of  the  floor  system,  and  of  either  two  opa 
girders,  or  one  closed  or  plate  girder.  The  train  is  treated  as  a  continuous  surface 
of  10  feet  height,  with  its  bottom  2.6  feet  above  the  rails.  The  exposed  area  of  tk 
loaded  bridge  is  measured  by  adding  together  the  exposed  surfaces  of  all  the 
windward  girder  of  the  floor  system,  of  the  train,  and  of  all  the  leeward  girder  (or 
at  least  so  much  of  it  as  is  not  completely  and  closely  sheltered  by  the  train).  In 
calculating  the  stresses  on  each  wind  truss  the  loads  are  assumed  as  exerted  on 
the  windward  side.  The  chords  and  end  posts  of  the  main  trusses  are  not  usuallj 
stiffened  or  increased  in  size  on  account  of  the  assumed  wind  stresses,  except, 
first,  when  such  stress,  alone  or  in  combination  with  a  temperature  strain,  may 
change  the  strain  from  tension  to  compression  in  a  chord  built  to  stand  coij 
tension;  and  second,  when  the  wind  stress  on  any  member  exceeds  25  percent  of 
the  sum  of  the  maximum  stress  due  to  the  dead  load  added  to  that  due  to  the  lire 
load. 

Members  subject  to  alternate  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  built  to  rea< 
each,  and  proportioned  so  as  to  stand  each  stress  alone,  increased  by  an  amooot 
equal  to  80  per  cent  of  the  lesser. 

The  sway-bracing  which  is  placed  between  the  vertical  posts  of  the  mail 
trusses  at  each  panel  point  is  introduced  in  order  to  prevent  independent  latenl 
vibration  and  swaying  of  the  vertical  trusses;  also,  to  stififen  the  long  vertical 
posts,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  carrying  some  of  the  wind  stresses  to  the  leeward  girder. 
In  double-track  railway  bridges  the  sway-bracing  also  helps  to  prevent  lateral  dis- 
tortion of  the  cross  sections  of  the  bridge  under  a  load  on  a  single  track;  but  da 
extra  stress  due  to  such  work  is  usually  comparatively  slight.  The  main  stress 
on  the  sway-bracing  comes  usually  when  the  wind  is  blowing  on  the  unloaded 
bridge,  in  which  case  the  web  members  of  the  lateral  system  of  the  loaded  chords 
are  only  about  one-third  loaded,  while  the  web  members  of  the  other  lateral  systen 
are  fully  loaded,  giving  rise  naturally  to  unequal  lateral  deflection,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  some  stress  from  the  weaker  system  through  the  sway-bracing  to  the  siiffer 
system.  The  parts  of  the  sway-bracing  are  therefore*  usually  dimensioned  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  50  per  cent  of  the  wind  load  due  to  each  panel  of  t  he  brid^ 

On  ordinary  heavy  railway  bridges  the  exposed  areas  per  linear  foot  may  l^ 
rou)(hly  estimated  at  10  sq.  ft.  for  the  train,  1  so.  ft.  for  ends  of  the  ties  and  sW 
of  the  guard-rails,  4  sq.  ft.  for  the  longitudinal  floor-girders  (or  stringers),  acd 
5.0  sq.  ft.  per  linear  foot  for  each  truss  (or  girder),  or  a  total  of  10  to  14  sq.  ft. 
for  the  dead  wind  load  on  the  two  trusses  and  floor,  or  2.6  to  8.5  sq.  ft.  for 
each  chord.  In  ordinary  double-tnack  railroad  bridges,  with  vertical  swaj- 
bracing,  the  weight  of  this  bracing  for  both  trusses  may  be  roughly  estimated  ai 

*  A  very  full  and  valuable  discussion  on  Wind  Pressures  and  Wind  Bracing  is  found  io 
Engineering  Ifews^  Marcli  14,  1806. 
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(tto  "*■ )  Tk  ^^  poitads  per  linear  foot  of  track,  in  which  I  is  length  in 

feet,  If  is  the  number  of  panels,  p  is  the  panel  length  in  feet,  and  b  is  the  width 
of  bridge  in  feet. 

When  bridges  are  built  on  a  curve  they  must  also  be  stiffened  laterally  against 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moving  train.  This  extra  stress  is  estimated  at 
0.0000117 FDP,  in  which  Fis  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour,  Pis  the  weight  of 
the  train  in  tons,  D  is  the  degree  of  the  curve  or  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  by  a  chord  of  100  feet  of  track.  For  a  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour  this 
jimounts  approximately  to  1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  train  for  each  degree  of 
curvature,  and  each  additional  10  miles  is  assumed  to  add  as  much  more.  This 
<3entrif ugal  force  is  assumed  to  act  at  a  level  of  5  feet  above  the  rails.  This  stress 
is  carried  by  the  floor-beams  to  the  posts  of  the  outer  trusses,  and  thence  through 
the  lateral  trusses  to  the  rest  of  the  bridge.  As  one  of  the  lateral  systems  usually 
lies  close  to  the  flooring,  most  of  the  stress  comes  upon  such  system,  and  its 
amount  is  usually  added  to  that  of  the  wind  stresses,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  an 
«xtra  and  live  wind  load  on  one  side  of  the  bridge. 

Initial  Tejision,— AW  of  the  rods  of  the  wind  trusses  must  be  further  strength- 
ened to  cover  the  initial  tension  (ordinarily  given  them  by  turnbuckles  in  bringing 
all  pieces  to  their  proper  bearings);  and  this  initial  tension  is  usually  estimated 
at  1.0  ton  for  1.0  inch  diameter  round  rods,  plus  0.25  ton  for  each  additional 
0.125  inch  of  diameter,  or  1.125  tons  for  1.0  inch  square  rods,  plus  0.281  ton  for 
each  additional  0.125  inch  of  side,  or  equal  allowances  for  equal  areas  of  other 


Piers  and  Towers, — In  the  calculation  of  wind  stresses  on  piers  or  towers  the 
Bame  rules  apply,  with  slight  modifications  as  follows:  The  wind  pressure  on  the 
whole  pier  is  calculated  at  that  of  the  front  surfaces  of  the  train  and  of  all  floor 
systems  of  the  pier,  added  to  twice  that  of  the  trussing  of  the  front  face  of  the 
tower,  assuming  the  wind  pressure  on  the  pier  and  train  together  at  30  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  on  the  unloaded  pier  at  50  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  pro- 
viding against  the  most  unfavorable  of  the  two  cases.  In  figuring  the  weight  of 
the  loaded  pier  the  train  weight  is  to  be  taken  at  that  of  the  lightest  train  that 
would  not  be  blown  over  by  a  30-lb.  wind  pressure.  The  pier  must  then  be  given 
base  enough  to  prevent  its  overturning,  and  also  enough  to  prevent  any  tensile 
stresses  in  its  posts. 

On  the  open-work  piers  of  the  average  railroad  bridge  the  exposed  area  of 
each  side  truss  of  the  pier  is  roughly  estimated  at  4.5  square  feet  per  lineal  foot 
of  height.  The  inclined  and  horizontal  bracing  of  piers  and  trestles  is  to  be 
made  strong  enough  to  resist  the  stresses  of  all  wind  and  centrifugal  forces,  and 
of  the  resistances  to  sliding  horizontally  on  the  foundations;  while  the  columns 
are  to  be  made  strong  enough  to  carry  the  vertical  components  of  the  stresses 
due  to  wind  and  centrifugal  forces,  as  well  as  the  loads  of  the  train,  track, 
girders,  and  pier  itself. 

Longitudinal  Bracing. — Ordinarily  no  allowances  are  made  for  any  longi- 
tudinal wind  stresses  on  the  bridge.  The  piers,  however,  need  and  receive  longi- 
tudinal bracing  to  resist  stresses  resulting  from  a  longitudinal  force  of  about  20 
per  cent  the  dead  load  of  the  train  (or  800  lbs.  per  Tin.  ft.),  due  to  a  possible 
sudden  application  of  the  train  brakes,  and  this  allowance  is  also  expected  to 
eover  any  longitudinal  wind  stresses;  but  usually  the  columns  of  the  towers  are 
not  given  any  extra  cross  section  or  strength  to  carry  these  infrequent  stresses, 
since  such  stresses  will  probably  not  occur  during  high  wind  or  during  other 
maximum  loads. 

Where  the  end  of  the  bridge  slides  on  a  bed-plate  during  extenaion  of  the 
bridge  under  temperature  strains  the  stress  of  sliding  friction  is  usually  taken  as 
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25  per  cent  of  the  dead  load  on  the  bed-plate,  and  is  added  in  with  the  loDgitod- 
inal  strain  due  to  the  application  of  the  train-brakes  ;  but  special  arrangements- 
may  sometimes  have  to  be  made  to  take  special  care  of  such  stresses. 

Dimensioning, — In  ordinary  wrought-iron  railway  bridges  (in  which  the 
wrought  iron  has  an  ultimate  strength  of  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  with  a 
stretch  of  12.5  to  18.0  per  cent,  and  an  elastic  limit  of  26,000  pounds)  the  stri^sses^ 
allowed  per  unit  of  structure  are  from  5000  to  6000  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
net  area  on  tension  floor-beam  hangers  and  other  members  liable  to  irregular  and 
sudden  strains;  8000  pounds  on  floor-beams,  stringers,  and  plate-girders;  15,000 
j^unds  on  tension  pieces  of  wind  and  other  lateral  bracing;  9000  to  10.000  poiiuds 
(reduced  for  length)  on  compression  post  of  lateral  and  other  wind  bracing;  7500 
to  8000  pounds  for  other  live  loads,  and  15,000  to  16,000  pounds  for  dead  lojids 
(reduced  for  length)  on  compression  chords  and  poste  of  the  main  trusses;  4O00 
pounds  for  shearing  of  web  plates;  and  7500  pounds  for  shearing,  12.000  pounds 
for  crushing,  and  15,000  pounds  for  bending  of  rivets  and  pins.  The  reductions 
for  length  to  be  deducted  from  the  above  limiting  stresses  in  compression  pieces 
vary  from  30//r  to  4Ql/r  for  ordinary  live  load^  from  50//r  to  60//r  for  wind 
strains,  and  from  60//r  to  80Z/r  for  ordinary  dead  loads,  in  which  I  is  the  length 
of  the  compressed  piece  in  inches  and  r  is  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  its  sec- 
tion in  inches.  No  compression  member  is  allowed  to  have  a  greater  length  tbi^ 
forty-five  times  its  least  diameter  or  width.  Girders  are  given  depths  of  from 
^  to  nr»y  their  spans. 

Soft  steel  may  ordinarily  be  considered  as  from  10  to  15  per  cent  stronger 
than  wrought  iron,  and  medium  steel  as  from  20  to  22  per  cent  stronger  than 
wrought  iron. 

New  Foi'muUg. — Although  the  above  represents  fairly  the  average  practice  of 
to-day  in  the  dimensioning  of  bracing,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  tendency 
amongst  bridge  engineers  towards  determining  the  dimensions  of  tension  and 
compression  members  of  all  trusses,  including  those  of  wind  bracing,  by  the  use 
of  new  formulae,  which  take  into  consideration  for  each  piece  its  ultimate  break- 
ing strength  (6)  under  a  single  applied  tensile  stress,  its  limit  of  elasticity  (f) 
beyond  which  a  single  tensile  stress  may  produce  a  permanent  set,  its  safe  limit 
for  simple  repeated  strains  (p)  of  either  tension  or  compression  alone,  its  safe 
limit  for  repeated  reversal  of  strains  (v)  from  tension  to  compression  or  nop 
versa,  and  its  maximum  (m)  and  minimum  (n)  strains  of  simple  repetition  of 
compression  alone  or  tension  alone,  or  its  maximum  (m)  of  the  kind  of  strain 
which  is  the  greater  and  the  minimum  (n)  of  the  other  kind  which  is  the  lesser 
in  case  of  repeated  reversal  of  strains.  The  repetition  limit  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  a  little  less  than  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
vary  between  one  half  and  two  thirds  of  the  breaking  strength  of  the  metal;  and 
the  reversal  limit  (called  vibration  resistance  by  Woehler)  has  been  found  in  the 
same  way  to  vary  between  one  half  and  two  thirds  of  the  repetition  limit.  In 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  wrought  iron  whose  ultimate  strength  or  ordinary  break- 
ing limit  is  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  elastic  limit  may  t^  about  60  per 
cent  of  this  or  30,000  pounds,  the  repetition  limit  about  52  per  cent  or  26,000 
pounds,  and  the  reversal  limit  about  32  per  cent  or  16,000  pounds. 

Launhardt  and  Weyrauch  Formula. — From  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Woehler  and  others,  Prof.  Launhardt  has  deduced  formulae  of  the  form  of 

Sx-p\\  +  — ^  •  —  I  for  repeated  stresses  of  tension  or  compression  alone, 
c     \  p        !»/ 

and  Prof.  Weyrauch  has  deduced  formul®  of  the  form  S  =  -pit ^  .  -  j  for 

repeated  stresses  of  alternate  tension  and  compression,  in  which  8  is  the  safe  k)ftd» 
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c  is  a  constant  of  safety  taken  usually  at  about  3.5,  and  the  other  quantities  are  as 

above  described,  all  values  being  in  the  same  unit— usually  pounds  per  square  inch. 

6  p 

If  p  =  -  and  t?  =  ^,  as  in  grades  of  ordinary  wrought  iron,  then  these  formu- 

laB  reduce  to )8f  =  -  •  xfl  +  -J  for  repeated  stresses  of  either  tension  or  com- 
pression alone,  /8f  =  -*rfl— r*— Ifor  repeated  stresses  of  alternate  tension 
and  compression,  and  8  =  -  .h  for  unvarying  dead-load  sti^psses;  j3  =  -  >  ^  for 

repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  if  unreversed,  /8  =  -  •  t  for  repeated  stresses 
of  equal  intensity.  If  p  =  f6  and  c  =  |p,  as  in  some  spebial  grades  of  wrought 
iron,  then  these  formulae  reduce  to  /Sf  =  -  •  o-^f  1  +  o^J  ^^^  simple  repetitions^ 

S=  -  •  5  •  ^(l  ""  o ~ )  ^^^  repeated  reversals,  and  8s=  -,b  for  unvarying  dead- 

1    2 
load  stresses  as  before;  8=  -'  x,b  for  repeated  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  if 

I    4 
unreversed,  /S  =  -  •  c  .  6  for  repeated  reversal  stresses  of  equal  intensity.    In  the 
c    «f 

case  of  long  struts  the  safe  load  must,  of  course,  be  further  reduced  by  the  usual 
formulae  applicable  to  such  cases — either  Rankine's,  (Gordon's,  or  those  given 
above. 

The  use  of  these  new  formulae  is  therefore  equivalent  to  that  of  the  old 
formulae  modified  by  a  variable  coefficient  of  safety,  such  as,  in  the  most  disad- 
vantageous combinations  of  live  loads,  to  allow  on  ordinary  metal  only  one  fourth 
and  on  the  best  metal  only  four  ninths  of  the  stress  that  would  be  allowed  upon 
it  if  the  stress  were  unvariable.  Such  formulae  seem  to  be  far  better  than  those 
of  the  older  method  for  the  safe  and  advantageous  dimensioning  of  the  different 
parts  of  trusses  in  ordinary  work.    The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  formulae  for 

b  p 

bridge  trusses  may  be  deduced  from  the  above  by  making  p  =  x,  t?  =  ^,  and 

c  =  3.5,  which  allows  no  metal,  even  under  quiet  dead  loads,  to  receive  over 
two  sevenths  of  its  ultimate  strength,  and  which  allows  metal  under  the  worst 
combination  of  live  loads  (equal  alternating  tension  and  compression)  to  receive 
a  stress  of  only  ^  of  its  ultimate  strength.  These  formulae  presuppose  that 
metal  by  repeated  strain  within  the  elastic  limit  is  fatigued  in  the  same  general 
way  as  when  strained  beyond  such  limit — a  supposition  that  still  awaits  decided 
proof. 

Dynamic  Formul(e.—T\^\QV,  however,  suggests  that  the  results  of  the  Woehler 
experiments  may  be  thoroughly  accounted  for  by  the  well-known  laws  of  dynamic 
action  in  accordance  with  which  a  load  instantaneously  applied  will  produce 
stresses  twice  as  great  as  will  the  same  load  if  quiet  and  constant,  and  any 
instantaneous  increment  of  load  will  cause  an  increment  of  stress  equal  to  twice 
that  due  to  an  equal  increment  of  quiet  and  constant  load.  In  accordance  with 
this  point  of  view  (the  justness  of  which  is  very  fully  proved  by  him)  Fidler  has 
de<luced  formulae  which  he  calls  dynamic  formulaj  and  which  (using  the  same 
nomenclature  as  in  the  preceding  formula?)  give  m  =  the  stress  produc(3d  by  m 
acting  quietly  and  constantly,  2in  =  the  stress  produced  by  m  acting  instanta- 
neously, 2(m  —  n)  =  stress  produced  by  m  —  n  acting  instantaneously,  w  +  a 
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(w  —  w)  =  w  +  (m  —  n)  =  the  maximum  stress  resulting  from  instantaneously 
increasing  the  stress  from  n  up  to  w,  and  w  +  (1  +  n){m  —  n)  =  m  •\-  aim  —  h) 
=  the  general  expression  for  maximum  stress  in  all  cases,  a  being  a  factor  intro- 
duced to  allow  for  dynamic  action  of  the  force  m  —  n  equal  to  1  when  the  appli- 
cation is  instantaneous,  to  some  intermediate  value,  between  1  and  0  in  case  of 
gradual  application  of  the  force,  and  to  0  only  when  the  force  is  applied  so  grad- 
ually as  to  be  considered  quiet  and  constant.  This  dynamic  formula,  arranged 
for  comparison  with  the  Launhardt  and  Weyrauch  formulae,  therefore  becomes 

JS^  I    h . ^ for  all  cases  of  varying  stresses,  the  minus  sign  of  « 

c        w  +  aim  ±n)  t.         .   ■ 

being  used  for  unreversed  and  the  plus  sign  for  reversed  stresses,  thus  giving 

i8=  - .  6  for  unvarying  dead-load  stresses,  /Sf  =  - .  6 .  -  for  repeated  stresses  of 

equal  intensity  if  unreversed,  and  /S  =  -  .  6 .  -  for  repeated  reversed  stresses  of 

equal  intensity,  all  of  which  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the 
Woehler  experiments. 

For  ordinary  use  in  bridge  construction  the  new  dynamic  formula  takes  the 

form  of  ^  =  yH  +  a{m  ±  n)^  .^  ^hich  A  is  the  desired  area  for  safe  loading  ci 

-.6 
c 

the  member  under  consideration,  and  the  other  quantities  as  before  given;  the 
minus  sign  of  n  being  used  as  before  for  unreversed  and  its  plus  sign  for  reversed 
stresses,  and  a  being  taken  at  1.0  for  floor-beams  (both  stringers  and  cross-beams), 
floor-beam  hangers,  web  bracing,  and  all  other  pieces  subject  to  very  irregularly 
and  suddenly  applied  strains,  being  tivken  at  intermediate  values  of  from  1  to 
0.5  for  main  girders  of  spans  of  from  20  to  100  feet  length,  at  0.5  for  main  girders  of 
ordinary  spans  of  more  than  100  feet  length.  This  new  dynamic  formulse  recom- 
mends itself  by  its  thorough  rationality,  its  comparative  simplicity,  its  easy 
adaptability  to  the  varying  conditions  of  actual  practice,  and  its  division  of  the 
old,  single  coefficient  of  safety  into  two  distinct  parts,  of  which  one,  c,  depends 
merely  on  conditions  of  manufacture,  inspection,  and  accident,  and  the  other,  a. 
depends  on  the  more  easily  foreseen  conditions  of  application  of  its  definite  roll- 
ing or  live  loads.  It  now  seems  quite  probable  that  this  new  dynamic  formula 
-will,  before  many  years,  be  used  in  preference  to  all  the  others. 

Whenever  either  the  new  Launhardt  and  Weyrauch  formulas  or  the  new 
Fidler  dynamic  formulae  are  carefully  applied,  it  would  seem  safe  to  diminish 
the  coefficient  of  safety  c  from  8.5  to  nearly  2.0,  so  as  to  utilize  the  strength  of 
the  metal  up  to  nearly*  its  elastic  limit  in  the  case  of  unchangeable  loads,  taking 
care,  of  course,  that  the  maximum  allowed  load  b/c  never  exceeds  the  minimum 
•elastic  limit,  e,  of  such  metal  as  might  be  expected  to  actually  get  into  the  finished 
structure,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  ordinary  unevenness  of  manufactured 
products,  the  ordinary  differences  between  the  results  of  tests  upon  small  pieces 
and  those  upon  full-sized  members,  and  the  ordinary  failures  of  attempted  care- 
ful inspection. 

Wind  trusses  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  same  variations  ot  temperature  as 
the  rest  of  the  bridge,  and  must  be  arranged  with  due  regard  to  such  changes. 
The  usual  allowance  for  elongation  of  iron  is  t.O  inch  per  100  feet  under  150"  of 
temperature  change.  In  analyzing  the  wind  stresses  in  the  laterals  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  various  wind  loads  as  being  transmitted  through  intermediate 
parts  to  the  points  of  final  support  by  such  routes  as  require  the  least  internal 
work,  that  is,  routes  such  that  the  internal  work  done  in  producing  strain  will  be 
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a  miaimam.  In  some  oases  the  weakness  or  accidental  loosening  of  some  pieces 
of  the  main  or  lateral  girders  may  cause  the  stresses  to  be  transmitted  by  unex- 
pected routes,  and  to  throw  unusual  and  excessive  strains  on  other  parts;  and 
4»nch  opportunities  must  be  considered  and  provided  against,  if  possible. 

Wind  Bracing  of  Bridges. — From  the  above  rules  it  is  fairly  easy  to  deduce 
^he  approximate  wind  pressures  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  bridge  or  other 
engineering  structure  by  taking  up  each  part  in  detail.  In  this  application, 
however,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  modifications  due  to  diagonal  directions  of 
the  wind,  that  is,  to  those  not  exactly  horizontal  and  not  exactly  normal  to  the 
axis  of  the  bridge.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  modern  well-stiffened  ordinary  and 
long  bridges  to  consider  any  uplifting  wind  pressures  on  the  bridge,  for  general 
observation  testifies  to  these  being  of  small  amount,  except  in  peculiar  gorge-like 
localities  or  during  cyclones  or  tornadoes.  Even  in  such  cases,  all  that  is  appar- 
ently necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  bridge  is  to  so  arrange  the  flooring  that  it  may 
be  torn  up  from  the  floor  girders  by  the  wind  before  the  upward-lifting  wind  strain 
becomes  great  enough  to  throw  serious  strain  upon  the  main  bridge  girders  or 
trusses. 

Downward-pressing  winds  are  of  still  less  frequent  occurrence  and  still  less 
force,  and  therefore  need  not  be  considered  at  all.  The  greatest  wind  pressures 
upon  the  ordinary  bridge  will  therefore  come  from  horizontal  winds,  and  the 
greatest  strains  upon  the  bridge  will  be  naturally  from  such  as  are  either  normal 
to  the  axis  of  the  bridge  or  nearly  so.  However,  as  the  wind  may  be  inclined 
"20**  either  way  from  the  normal  before  the  normal  pressure  on  the  surface 
diminishes  perceptibly,  45"*  before  it  diminishes  as  much  as  6  per  cent,  and  60"* 
before  20  per  cent,  a  diagonal  wind,  by  blowing  in  behind  the  front  surfaces  of 
vertical  and  diagonal  bracing  of  all  vertical  trusses,  and  by  thus  reaching  all 
their  rear  and  otherwise  protected  parts,  may  throw  on  the  bridge  a  much 

freater  strain  than  that  due  to  a  normal  wind.  Therefore,  if  the  strain  on  a 
ridge  be  computed  from  that  of  a  normal  wind,  the  effective  area  of  all  vertical 
trusses  roust  include  at  least  all  surfaces  that  may  be  reached  by  diagonal  winds 
of  about  45**  angle.  This  of  itself  will  therefore  usually  prevent  the  necessity  of 
considering  the  question  of  any  possible  shelter  afforded  to  each  other  by. paired 
tie-rods  or  other  verticals  or  diagonals  in  the  vertical  trusses. 

Ghists. — As  to  the  inequalities  of  the  winds,  that  is  to  say,  gusts,  and  the  sud- 
den pressures  thereby  brought  on  the  bridge,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
such  gusts  will  not  extend  at  one  time  over  more  than  600  to  1000  feet  length  of 
any  bridge,  and  such  pressure  should  be  treated  as  any  other  live  load.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  the  maximum  pressure  of  gusts  during 
storms  of  maximum  intensity  will  occur  so  rarely,  and  the  strain  of  the  metal 
will  therefore  be  so  slight,  that  in  such  cases  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  the  stress 
to  reach  very  nearly  the  elastic  limit  of  such  metal.  Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  before  any  gust  can  act  upon  the  wind  bracing  of  a 
bridge  it  must  take  the  time  and  use  up  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome  the 
great  inertia  of  the  bridge,  this  inertia  increasing  very  rapidly  with  the  length 
of  the  bridge  span. 

Wind  Pressures. — Consequently  in  long  bridges,  where  periodic  oscillation  of 
the  bridge  has  been  duly  provided  against,  it  would  seem  that  wind  pressures 
-would  be  amply  provided  lor  by  allowing  for,  first,  a  dead-load  wind  pressure 
equal  to  the  average  steady  pressure  of  high  winds  over  the  entire  effective 
area  of  the  bridge,  increased  by  a  live-load  wind  pressure  equal  to  the  added 
effect  of  80  per  cent  added  wind  velocity  (or  70  per  cent  added  wind  pres- 
sure) over  from  600  to  1000  feet  length  of  the  bridge ;  and  that  the  value  of 
the  wind  velocities  may  be  taken  at  70  to  90  per  cent  (according  as  the  anemo- 
meter constant  is  3.0  or  2.3)  of  the  ordinary  cup  rotary  anemometer  records 
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of  the  neighborhood,  converted  into  wind  pressure  by  the  use  of  the  fonnala 

P  =  i^^  =  0.0043 P;  or  the  value  of  the  wind  pressures  of  gU8t«  on  the  large 

bridge  surfaces  may  be  taken  at  60  per  cent  and  the  average  steady  wind  on  the 
bridge  at  36  per  cent  of  the  maximum  of  the  small  plate-pressure  anemometer 
records  of  the  neighborhood.  Acting  upon  this  basis  and  the  records  of  1868  to 
1888  of  the  Bidston  Observatory,  long  bridges  near  that  observatory  should  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  theoretical  pressure  due  to  steady  winds  (computed  at  0 J 
of  the  velocity  anemometer  records)  of  as  much  as  83  miles  per  hour  once  in  16 
years,  of  83  to  64  miles  perhaps  once  per  year,  of  64  to  54  miles  perhaps  twice  iu 
one  year,  and  of  less  than  64  miles  at  shorter  intervals;  or  to  resist  steady  pres- 
sures (computed  at  0.36  of  the  small-plate  pressure  anemometer  records)  of  from 
83  to  29  lbs.  per  square  foot  twice  in  16  years,  of  from  29  to  18  lbs.  perhaps  once 
per  year,  or  from  18  to  15  lbs.  perhaps  twice  in  one  year,  and  of  less  than  15  lbs. 

at  shorter  intervals;  or  to  resist  steady  pressures  fas  deduced  from  velocitj 

anemometer  records  and  the  formula  p=^^  J  of  as  much  as  80  lbs.  once  in  1$ 

years,  of  30  to  18  lbs.  perhaps  once  per  year,  of  from  18  to  13  lbs.  perhaps  twice 
in  one  year,  and  of  less  than  13  lbs.  at  shorter  intervals  ;  so  as  to  make  neces- 
sary an  allowance  of  at  least  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  steady-wind  pressure  over  the 
whole  bridge  front;  and  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  gusty- wind  pressure  over  from  600  to 
1000  feet  length.  These  same  limits  appear  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  locali- 
ties in  the  United  States  except  in  those  regions  where  occasional  tornados  aie 
to  be  naturally  expected  and  specially  provided  for. 

Example.— The  computation  of  wind  stresses  and  bracing  upon  a  large  single- 
track  bridge,  adapted  to  the  heaviest  trains,  and  having  panels  of  25  feet  length 
and  28  feet  depth,  and  spans  of  150  feet  length,  would  therefore  proceed  about 
as  follows: 

Wind  Area, — The  effective  wind  area  of  the  road-bed  (including  guard-raik 
ends  of  the  cross-ties,  and  track  girders)  maybe  obtained  by  treating  the  fronts  of 
tie  ends  as  forming  a  continuous  grating  with  a  fixed  75  per  cent  coefficient,  the 
front  guard-rails  as  short  solids  with  a  90  per  cent  coefficient,  the  front  track 
girders  as  H  beams  or  short  solids  with  a  90  per  cent  coefficient,  considering  the 
length  of  the  ties  as  of  neutral  effect,  considering  the  rear  guard-rails  as  un- 
sheltered, and  considering  the  rear  track  girders  as  adding  about  10  per  cent  t^ 
the  area  of  the  front  girder;  so  that  the  total  effective  resistance  of  the  road-bed 
per  foot  of  length  of  bridge  may  as  a  rule  be  taken  at  about  2.0  sq.  ft.  for  the  two 
guard-rails  and  the  ties,  and  about  5.0  sq.  ft.  for  the  two  track  girders,  or  about 
T.Osq.  ft.  inall. 

The  effective  wind  area  of  the  main  girders  or  trusses  of  the  bridge  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  each  of  its  round  vertical  or  diagonal  tie-rods  as  a  cylinder 
with  a  60  percent  coefficient  (none  of  these  considered  as  receiving  or  giving  ant 
shelter  to  the  others) ;  each  of  its  vertical  or  diagonal  tie-bare  as  a  flat  plate 
with  a  100  per  cent  coefficient  (none  of  these  considered  as  receiving  or  giving 
any  shelter  to  the  other);  each  horizontal  bar  or  plate  (at  eight  or  more  breadths 
distance  in  front  of  or  behind  another)  and  each  group  of  horizontal  tie-bars  or 
plates  (one  behind  the  other  and  with  two  breadths  distance  of  the  broadest 
plate)  as  a  single  plate  of  the  breadth  of  the  broadest  with  a  100  per  cent 
coefficient ;  each  group  of  horizontal  tie-bars  or  tie-plates  (one  behind  the  other 
and  within  about  four  breadths  distance  of  the  broadest  plate)  as  a  single  plate 
of  the  breadth  of  the  broadest  and  with  a  150  per  cent  coefficient ;  square  solid- 
sided  hollow  beams  as  short  solids  with  a  90  per  cent  coefficient ;  I-bc^uns  and 
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square  lattice'Sided  hollow  beams  when  horizoDtal  as  a  single  flat  plate  with  a 
100  per  cent  coefficient ;  the  same  I  and  lattice  beams  when  vertical  or  diagonal 
4ind  with  solid  sides  and  open  front  as  a  single  flat  plate  with  a  100  per  cent 
-coefficient ;  the  same  I  and  lattice  beams  when  vertical  or  diagonal  and  with  solid 
front  and  open  sides  as  two  flat  plates  of  sizes  equal  to  their  front  and  rear,  each 
with  a  76  per  cent  coefficient ;  other  open-built  beams  and  octagonal  beams  as 
flat  plates  of  the  size  of  the  greatest  cross-section  parallel  to  the  track  with  an  80 
per  cent  coefficient ;  rough-surfaced  cylinders  as  octagonal  beams,  smooth- 
surfaced  cylinders  and  wire  ropes  and  wire- wrapped  cables  as  cylinders  with  a  60 
per  cent  coefficient ;. horizontal  cylinders  as  completely  sheltering  other  similar 
cylinders  touching  them  in  their  rear  and  as  giving  50  per  cent  shelter  to  those 
at  2  diameters  distance  and  nothing  at  4  diameters  distance;  vertical  and 
diagonal  cylinders  and  octagonal  posts  as  giving  no  shelter  to  others  in  their 
rear,  and  the  rear  main  girders  or  trusses  (if  lattice-work  or  low  solid  work)  as 
receiving  no  shelter  from  front  girders  or  trusses,  but  both  front  and  rear 
trusses  being  considered  as  sheltered  by  so  much  of  the  track  girders  (or 
atringers)  as  may  be  directly  in  front  or  rear  of  their  actual  surfaces :  so  that 
the  total  effective  area  of  resistance  of  the  main  girders  may  be  assumed  per 
foot  of  length  of  bridge  at  about  0.8  square  foot  for  each  tension  chord,  about 
1.4  square  feet  for  each  compression  chord,  about  1.0  square  foot  for  both  diag- 
onals (after  reduction  of  |  for  shelter  by  track  girders),  about  1.5  square  feet 
for  each  post  (after  -J  reduction  for  shelter  by  track  girders),  or  about  4.5  square 
feet  for  each  girder,  or  about  9  square  feet  for  both  girders. 

The  effective  wind  area  of  the  two  trusses  of  the  horizontal  bracing  of  heavy 
l)ridges  (so  far  as  not  already  provided  for  above)  may  be  taken  at  that  of  the 
diagonals  of  a  single  truss,  one  truss  being  usually  entirely  sheltered  by  the  com- 
pression chords  of  the  main  girders,  the  other  truss,  however,  being  where  its 
posts  are  sheltered,  but  its  diagonals  unsheltered ;  and  these  diagonals  may  be 
treatecl  as  short  solids  with  a  90  per  cent  coefficient,  so  that  the  total  effective 
area  of  the  horizontal  bracing  per  foot  of  length  of  bridge  may  be  assumed  at 
about  0  2  square  foot. 

The  effective  wind  area  (due  to  diagonal  wind  pressure)  of  the  vertical  sway- 
l)racing  may  be  taken  at  that  of  the  diagonals  alone,  the  other  pieces  either 
being  sheltered  or  already  provided  for  above;  and  these  diagonals  may  be 
treated  as  cylinders  with  a  70  per  cent  coefficient,  and  as  not  sheltering  each 
other,  so  that  the  total  effective  area  of  the  sway- bracing  per  foot  length  of 
bridge  may  be  assumed  at  not  over  0.05  square  foot. 

For  a  heavy  single-track  railway  bridge  the  total  effective  area  of  wind  resist- 
ance may  therefore  amount  to 

7.0  +  9.0  +  0.2  +  0.05  =  16.25  square  feet  per  foot  length  of  bridge. 

The  effective  area  of  a  double-track  structure  may  be  taken  approximately  as 
40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  a  single-track  bridge,  or  as  about  25  square  feet 
per  foot  length. 

Piers  or  Toioers. — The  effective  wind  area  of  piers  or  towers  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  general  way  as  that  of  the  spans,  being  equal  to  that  of  its 
front  truss,  its  rear  truss,  the  front  surfaces  of  its  various  platforms,  and  the 
front  surface  of  the  diagonals  of  its  sway-bracing,  so  as  to  amount  per  foot 
height  to  fully  2.5  square  feet  per  corner,  or  5  square  feet  per  front  or  rear  side, 
ov  \0  square  feet  per  foot-height  for  the  entire  pier  of  a  single-track  bridge,  or  15 
square  feet  per  foot  height  for  the  entire  pier  of  a  double-track  bridge.  Tn  cal- 
culating the  stability  of  a  pier  against  wind,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  piers 
are  held  down  upon  their  foundations  by  not  only  their  own  weight,  but  also  by 
that  of  their  share  of  the  bridge  and  its  load,  and  that  they  are  pressed  laterally 
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by  not  only  their  own  wind  load,  bat  also  by  that  of  their  share  of  the  bridge 
and  its  load. 

Trains, — The  effective  wind  area  of  trains  may  be  determined  by  regarding 
the  train  as  10  feet  high,  with  its  bottom  2.5  feet  above  the  rails,  and  treating 
it  as  a  short  solid  with  a  90  per  cent  coefficient,  and  considering  it  as  sheltering 
its  own  height  of  the  verticals  and  diagonals  of  the  two  trusses,  and  all  trains  in 
its  rear ;  so  that  the  added  wind  area  due  to  the  train  will  be  only  about  7  to  8 
feet  per  foot  length  of  bridge  occupied  by  trains.  This  load,  however,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  moving  load,  travelling  gradually  across  the  bridge.  As  some  car 
of  the  train  would  probably  be  blown  over  by  an  80-mile  wind,  and  as  a  train, 
therefore,  would  not  enter  the  bridge  at  siich  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  wind  pressure  on  a  train  at  times  of  maximum  wind  velocities,  although 
such  train  area  should  be  considered  under  the  gusty  effect  of  moderate  winds. 

Suspension  Bridges,— In  suspension  bridges  the  effective  area  of  resistanee 
of  the  main  cables  and  suspenders  may  be  obtained  by  treating  each  main  cabit 
as  a  cylinder  with  a  60  per  cent  coefficient,  and  considering  it  as  completelf 
sheltering  other  cables  directly  in  rear,  if  touching  one  to  the  other;  or  fdving  50 
per  cent  shelter  at  2  diameters  distance,  centre  to  centre,  but  no  shelter  at  4 
diameters  distance  to  either  other  cables  or  other  parts  of  the  bridge,  and  by 
treating  each  suspender  as  a  cylinder  with  a  60  per  cent  coefficient,  and  oin^ 
sidering  it  as  giving  no  shelter  to  any  other  suspender  or  other  parts  of  the  bridge ; 
so  that  in  bridges  of  4000  feet  in  length  of  span  the  effective  wind  area  of  the 
main  cables  and  suspenders  alone  may  amount  to  8  square  feet  per  foot  length 
of  single-track  bridge,  or  12  square  feet  per  foot  length  of  double-track  bridge 
and  4  square  feet  per  foot  length  for  each  additional  track. 

Total  Wind  Pressure, — Having  found  the  effective  wind  area  of  the  span  and 
train  and  piers,  the  total  preasure  to  be  provided  against  may  be  next  figured  at 
30  pounds  per  square  foot  over  the  entire  bridge  with  a  train  upon  it,  or  50 
pounds  per  square  foot  over  from  600  to  1000  feet  of  length  of  the  unloaded 
bridge  (including  piers),  increased  by  80  pounds  per  square  foot  over  the  rest  of 
the  unloaded  bridge,  and  then  using  in  subsequent  computations  whichever  of 
these  totals  produces  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  particular  members  under  con- 
sideration. 

Arrangement  of  Wind  Bracing, — ^The  wind  bracing  for  ordinary  bridges 
may  then  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  horizontal  trusses,  one  above  and  tb« 
other  below  the  roadway,  as  in  the  usual  arrangement  of  modern  bridges  stiffened 
by  vertical  sway-bracing.  In  case  of  very  long  bridges  it  may  be  desirable  to 
supplement  these  by  horizontal  cables  passing  under  the  bridge  floor  and  around 
the  piers  and  out  to  the  shore  anchorage,  the  versine  of  the  cable  being  from  two 
thirds  to  three  fourths  the  breadth  of  the  piers.  In  suspension  bridges  these 
two  methods  are  advisably  further  supplemented  by  the  swinging  in  or  "  cradling "" 
of  the  main  cables  to  such  an  extent  that  this  cradling  may  be  not  only  enough 
to  support  all  the  wind  pressure  on  the  cables  and  suspenders,  but  also  consido- 
able  of  that  on  the  stiffening  truss  and  roadway,  besides  otherwise  stiffening  the 
bridge  against  lateral  movement. 

Dimensioning  of  Wind  Bracing, — The  dimensioning  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  wind  bracing  may  be  computed  by  the  usual  methods,  the  use  of  the  new 
formulae  of  Launhardt  and  Weyrauch  being  recommended  as  preferable  to  the 
older  methods,  and  that  of  the  new  dynamic  formula  of  Fidler  as  preferable  to 
either.  In  these  computations,  especially  under  either  of  the  new  formuke,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  because  of  the  infrequency  of  the  maximum  stresses  to 
use  a  coefficient  of  safety  much  greater  than  that  actually  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  the  maximum  stress  is  not  allowed  at  any  time  to  go  beyond  the 
minimum  elastic  limit  of  such  metal,  as  may  be  naturally  expected  to  actually 
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get  into  the  finished  structure,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  ordinary 
unevenness  of  manufactured  products,  and  the  ordinary  failures  of  attempted 
careful  inspection,  this  minimum  elastic  limit  being  dedncible  from  the  tests  on 
full-sized  members,  as  well  as  from  those  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  pieces  of 
such  metal  as  it  is  proposed  to  use.  With  ordinary  grades  of  wrought  iron  and 
ordinary  circumstances  of  manufacture  and  inspection  the  coefQcient  of  safety 
may  best  be  taken  at  8.5,  and  the  repetition  limit  at  one  half  and  the  reversal 
limit  at  one  quarter  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal,  thus  allowing  dead-load 
stresses  of  29  per  cent  and  maximum  reversal  stresses  (those  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions)  of  7  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  metal;  but 
in  exceptional  cases  of  the  best  steel  (bar  or  wire)  and  the  most  careful  manufac- 
ture and  inspection  (admitted,  however,  only  after  careful  tests)  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  reduce  the  coefficient  of  safety  to  2.0  and  to  increase  the  reversal  limit  to 
one  third  of  the  ultimate  strength,  thus  allowing  dead  load  stresses  of  50  per 
cent  and  maximum  reversal  stresses  of  17  per  cent  of  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  metal. 

In  dimensioning  of  piers  and  towers  the  breadth  of  the  pier  at  each  of  its 
horizontal  .sections  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  overturning  of  the  pier  about 
either  edge  of  such  section,  a  coefficient  or  safety  of  2.0  being  used  in  the  compu- 
tation of  such  stability,  and  the  breadth  must  also  be  such  that  no  tensional 
strains  shall  ever  occur  in  any  of  the  vertical  or  main  posts  of  the  pier. 

WIND  PRESSURE. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  exact  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  wind 
in  any  given  locality  upon  a  bridge  truss  of  open  construction  is  unknown,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  precise  effect  of  an  assumed  wind  pressure 
per  unit  of  area  upon  those  members  of  trusses  specially  designed  to  resist  it. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  assume  conditions  of  pressure  which,  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  observation,  will  subject  the  structure  to  greater  pres.su res 
than  will  in  all  probability  exist,  and  then  proportion  and  connect  the  resisting 
members  with  the  truss  members  so  that  they  may  most  effectually  subserve  th^ 
purpose  for  which  they  are  introduced. 

As  the  result  of  this  condition  of  facts  many  suppositions  have  been  made  in 
respect  to  actual  total  pressure  on  bridge  trusjses  and  also  to  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  this  assumed  pressure  over  the  members  of  the  trusses,  and  much  inge- 
nuity and  variety  in  design  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
proper  bridge  construction.  The  conditions  are  further  complicated  by  the  effect* 
of  high-speed  trains  passing  over  the  bridge,  and  the  effect  of  the  wind  pressure 
on  the  train  surface  exposed  to  it«  action. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the  variety  of  assumptions  made.  They  are 
taken  from  **  Stresses  in  Bridge  and  Roof  Trusses,"  by  Wm.  H.  Burr. 

The  Erie  specifications  are  as  follows: 

Per  Lioeal  Foot. 

Fixed  load,  roadway  chord 150  lbs. 

**     other  chord 150   ** 

Moving  load,  roadway  chord 800   ** 

Iron  in  tension  at  15,000  pounds. 
*'     **  compression,  factor  4. 

The  P.,  C.  and  St.  L.  Railway  requires  300  pounds  per  foot  for  the  train  and 
30  pounds  per  square  foot  on  one  truss  only. 

For  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri,  at  Glasgow,  50  pounds  per  square  foot  on 
one  tr^ss  and  300  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  train  were  used. 
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For  the  Eads  Bridge,  at  St.  Loais,  50  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  structuie 
alone  was  the  specified  pressure. 

For  the  Kentucky  River  Bridge  the  wind  pressure  was  assumed  at  Sli  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  spans,  train,  and  piers,  and  factor  4  was  used  in  proportion- 
ing the  bracing. 

The  Portage  Bridge,  New  York,  was  built  to  resist  80  pounds  per  square  foot 
OD  structure  and  train  and  50  pounds  per  square  foot  on  the  structure  alone. 

The  520-feet  span  over  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  was  designed  to  withstand  50 
pounds  per  square  foot  on  structure  alone,  or  80  pounds  per  square  foot  on  traia 
and  structure  combined. 

A  fully  loaded  passenger  train  and  the  heaviest  possible  freight  train  will 
leave  the  track  at  the  respective  pressures  of  31i  and  56}  pounds  per  square  foot 

Engineers  frequently  specify  30  pounds  per  square  foot  of  trusses  and  train 
combined,  or  50  pounds  per  square  foot  of  trusses  alone.  300  pounds  per  linear 
foot  of  single  track  is  also  frequently  used  for  moving  wind  pressure  on  train. 

The  following  refers  to  the  single-track  bridge  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.  The 
structure  is  also  designed  to  resist  a  lateral  wind  pressure  of  500  pounds  per 
Jineal  foot  on  the  floor  and  200  pounds 'per  lineal  foot  on  the  top  chord  of  the 
through  spans  and  the  bottom  chord  of  the  deck  spans.  These  quantities  are 
about  equivalent  to  80  pounds  on  the  bridge  with  train  and  50  poa^ids  on  the 
£anpty  bridge. 

LATERAL  BRACING. 

With  an  assumed  condition  of  wind  pressure  in  amount  and  distribution  the 
computation  of  the  stresses  in  portal  and  intermediate  braces  involves  no  special 
difficulty.  As  in  case  of  the  wind  pressure,  special  assumptions  have  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  resistances  at  the  feet  of  the  end  posts. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  horizontal  forces  in  the  planes  of  the  boriaontal 
trusses  constituting  the  lateral  systems,  instead  of  vertical  forces  or  loads  in  the 
planes  of  vertical  trusses.  The  determination  of  the  stresses  with  given  pressures 
IS  not  therefore  different,  so  far  as  intermediate  lateral  braces  are  concerned, 
from  that  in  vertical  trusses.  The  two  upper  chords  and  the  lateral  bracing 
between  constitute  a  horizontal  truss,  acted  upon  by  a  series  of  borizontiu 
pressures,  and  supported  at  its  ends  at  the  upper  extremities  of  projecting  posts 
(the  end  struts  of  the  main  trusses),  whose  lower  extremities  are  assumed  to  be 
incapable  of  sliding  along  the  top  of  the  piers,  either  by  being  fastened  to  the 
pier  or  by  the  development  of  frictional  resistances  due  to  the  weight  and  load 
carried  to  them  by  the  main  trusses.  The  two  end  posts,  braced  near  their  upper 
extremities,  constitute  a  projecting  beam  acted  upon  by  a  force  equal  to  one  half 
the  total  wind  pressure  on  the  two  upper  chords.  This  wind  reaction  therefore 
causes  a  bending  action  upon  these  end  posts  (whether  inclined  or  yertiod) 
.similar  to  that  caused  by  a  weight  suspended  from  the  projecting  end  of  a  simple 
beam,  except  that  the  point  of  maximum  is  not  at  the  fixed  end,  but  at  some 
point  determhied  by  the  character  of  the  portal  bracing. 

The  lateral  trusses  may  be  of  any  of  the  usual  type  of  bridge  trusses— Pratt, 
"Warren,  or  Howe  trusses.  In  the  example  selected  as  indicated  in  Figs.  461,  462, 
the  Pratt  type  is  employed.  Fig.  461  is  the  lateral-truss  system  between  the 
lower  chords,  and  Fig.  462  is  that  between  the  upper  chords.  According  to  this 
system  of  bracing  the  upper- chord  lateral  truss  is  6/c,,  c.c^',  .  .  .  ft/A^,  Af.V* 
a.nd  the  lower-chord  lateral  truss  is  a'6,  66',  be  ,  .  .  kk,  kt,  I'l,  lfn\  assuming 
the  wind  to  blow  from  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  compression 
chords  are  a'm'  and  6^7/.  The  tension  chords  are  6/  and  cjc^,  respectively. 
With  the  wind  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction  the  compressed  chords  would  be 
am  and  6,Z^,  and  extended  chords  67'  and  %'k^'.  The  lateral  compression  braces 
are  those  normal  to  the  chords,  and  are  the  same  with  the  wind  blowing  from 
either  direction;  the  diagonals  are  tension  braces.    Those  indicated  by  full  lines 
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are  the  ones  acting  with  the 
wind  blowing  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  The  dotted 
diagonals  act  when  the  wind 
blows  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  maximum  stresses 
in  the  two  sets  are  equal  in 
the  same  panel.  In  the  dia- 
grams compression  members 
are  indicated  by  double  lines, 
tension  members  by  single 
lines,  with  the  wind  blowing 
as  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
and  vice  versa.  The  com- 
putation of  stresses  with  the 
wind  blowing  in  one  direc- 
tion is  suflBcient,  as  corre- 
sponding members  in  the 
same  panels  will  be  equally 
stressed  with  the  wind  in 
the  opposite  direction.  All 
members  must  be  propor- 
tioned and  connected  to 
sustain  stresses  developed 
by  wind  blowing  from  both 
directions.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  find  the  stresses 
in  the  upper-chord  lateral 
truss  indicated  by  the  let- 
ters h^'cjiji^.  The  follow- 
ing data  are  given : 

Upper-chord  wind  press- 
ure, 150  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  considered  as  a  fixed 
load  and  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  windward  chord,  75 
lbs.  per  lin.  ft. ;  on  leeward 
ijhord,  75  lbs.  per  lin.  ft; 
load  at  each  panel  point  of 
both  trusses,  75  x  20  =  1500 
lbs. ;  total  length  of  span  200 
feet,  divided  into  10  panels 
each  =  20  feet;  clear  width 
between  chords  =  length  of 
transverse  struts  c^'Co,  d^'d^, 
etc.  =14  feet;  length  of 
-diagonals  d/c„  c,'ef„  etc.  = 


V^{f  +  1?  =  24.41  feet; 

length  of  upper  sway  truss 
hX  =  1«0  feet.  (See  Fig. 
462.) 

There  is  1500  lbs.  com- 
pression in  ///o,  the  centre 
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strut;  at  /«  there  is  1500  lbs.  on  the  leeward  tnus—a  total  of  8000  lbs.  con- 
centrated  at/«.  One  half  of  this  passes  to  the  left  and  one  half  to  the  right; 
hence  tension  in  e^f^  = 

1500  X  ^^  =  1500  X  ^^  --=  1500  x  1.741. 

This  transmits  to  e^  1500  lbs.,  and  with  1500  acting  directly  at  that  point  givw 
8000  lbs.  compression  on  e/c,.  At  Cp  there  is 4500  lbs.,  the  whole  of  which  pases 
to  the  left  through  c,d/,  causing  in  it  tension  =  4500  x  1.741,  and  so  on.  Then 
write  the  following : 

Compression  in  /„'/.  =    1 ,  500 

'*  **  e/e^  =    3,000 

**  **  dX  =    6,000 

'*  ♦*  c;c^  =    9,000 

Reaction  at        6,'      =  9000  +  8000  =  12,000 

Check  on  this  8  full  panel  loads,  including  panel  load  at  6/,  8  x  1500  =  12,000; 
the  shear  in  the  strut  f^f^  •=•  1500  lbs.,  and  for  each  of  the  panels  to  the  left 
1500  lbs.  more  than  the  compression  in  the  strut  to  the  right.    Hence 

Tension  in  e^f^  =  1500  x  1.741  =    2,612  pounds. 

'»       **  d  e„  =  (8000  +  1500)  x  1.741  =    6,836        '* 

»*       "  c;d.  =  (6000  +  1500)  X  1.741  =  18,060       ** 

**       »*  ft/Co  =  (9000  +  1500)  X  1.741  =  18,284       *' 

Check  the  shear  in  the  panel  ft.'c,  =  7  x  1500  =  10.500  lbs.;  tension  in  ft/c^  = 
10,500  X  1.741  =  18,284.  What  becomes  of  the  reaction  of  12,000  pounds  at  6/ 
will  be  considered  further  on. 

The  chord  stresses  are  now  easily  written,  as  in  any  panel  it  is  the  shear  in 
that  panel  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  panel  and  divided  by  the  width 
between  the  chords,  which  will  be  taken  as  equal  to  14  feet.  It  might  more 
properly  be  taken  as  the  distance  between  chord  centres,  about  16.  The  former 
gives  a  larger  result,  and  will  be  used. 

20 
Compression  in  e^f^  or  f^g^  =    1,500  x  tt  =    2,148  pounds. 

20 
"         **  cf/V  =  tension  in  e,/o  =    4,500  x  —=    6,429       " 

"         "  cid;  =      "        **  d„c.  =    7,600  X  ^  =  10,715       " 


kk 


"  6.V  =      **        *»  Cpdo  =  10,500  X  ^  =  15,001       " 

LOWER-CHORD  LATERAL  TRUSS. 

The  stresses  in  lower  sway-truss,  Fig.  461,  are  found  similarly  to  the  above,, 
except  that  the  fixed  load  is  greater,  and  there  is  a  moving-train  wind  pressure. 

The  panel  loads  are  as  follows :  1500  lbs.  at  each  of  the  chord  panel  points, 
and  a  fixed  load  of  80  lbs.  per  lineal  fo6t  on  the  floor  system,  equivalent  to 
1600  lbs.  at  the  leeward  panel  points  or  1500  lbs.  at  each  windward  panel  point 
and  1500  +  1600  =  3100  lbs.  at  each  leeward  panel.  The  stresses  due  tA  this 
wind  pressure,  considered  as  a  fixed  load,  are  computed  precisely  as  for  the 
upper-chord  sway-truss.    In  addition  the  stresses  due  to  the  moving-train  wind 
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load  of  800  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  and  acting  on  the  leeward  truss  must  be  deter- 
mined  and  combined  with  the  fixed  stresses. 

FIXED-LOAD  STRESSES  IN  LOWER  LATERAL  TRUSS.     (See  Fig.  461.) 

Ck>mpression  in  ff  =  =1,500  ponnds. 

8000       3100 


€e  =     — r-  +  1500  +  — TT"  =    4»550 


(( 


**  dfd  =    4,550  +  1500  +  8100  =    9,150       ** 
"  **  (/c    =    9,150  +  1500  +  8100  =  13,750       " 

"  *»   h'b  =  13,750  +  1500  +  8100  =  18,350       " 

Eeaction  at         a'    =  18,850  +  ^-  +  8100  =  22,200      " 

Check,  9i  panel  loads  @  1500  =  14,250  pounds. 

4i     *'        »*     @  1800  =    7,200      " 
at  a'        i     "        *'     ®  1500  =       750      ** 

22,200      ** 

1600 
Tension  in  /c'  =  1600  +  -^  =    2,800  x  1.741  =    4,004  pounds. 

"  "  ed'  =  6,900  X  1.741  =  12,018  ** 

"  ''  cUf  =  11,500  X  1.741  =  20,022  ** 

**  **  cb'  =  16,100  X  1.741  =  28,030  ** 

*•  "  a'b  =  '       20,700  x  1.741  =  36,088  ** 

Check.                (9  x  1500  +  4i  x  1600)  x  1.741  =  86,088  " 

STRESSES  IN  WEB  MEMBERS  DUE  TO  MOVINQ  LOAD. 

The  load  is  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  right  and  to  move  along  the 
leeward  chord,  62,  of  the  lateral  truss.  To  determine  whether  counter  stresses 
will  exist,  let  the  head  of  the  load  be  at  ^;  the  total  moving  load  will  then  be 
4  X  20  X  300  =  24,000  pounds,   and  reaction  at  of  and  shear  in  panel  fg  = 

2^ 
24,000  X   j5  =  ^000  lbs.;  the  dead-load  shear  in  this  panel,  as  in/e,  =  2300. 

The  counter  stress  on  the  diagonal  fg'  =  3700  x  1.741  =  6442  lbs.,  and  this 
member  should  be  so  proportioned  and  connected  as  to  resist  this  compressive 
force,  if  the  other  diagonal,  fg,  in  the  same  panel  should  be  omitted.  Both  sets 
are  used. 

Maximum  web  stresses  from  moving  load  only  occur  whetf  it  has  reached  and 
pajssed  the  centre,  /,  of  the  chord.  The  following  then  will  be  the  shears. 
A  panel  load  =  6000  lbs. 

Head  of  load  at  /,  shear  =  6  x  6000  x  75  =    ©,000  pounds. 
"     "      "      "  tf      *'       =  6  X  6000  X  ji  =  12,600       *« 
*«     4«     ««     ««  ^     4i      --  7  X  6000  X  ^  =  16,800       " 

t  ««     "      "      **  c      *'      =  8  X  6000  X  ji  =  21,600       ** 
«*     ««     ««     »t  6     •«      -  9  X  6000  X  ~  =  27,000       ** 
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OompreBsion /r  is  zero,  as  the  load  acts  at/. 

Compression  ^e   =    9,000  pounds. 
d!d  =  12,600       " 
**  do    =^  16,800       " 

**  h'b   =  21,600       " 

DEAD  AND  LIVE  LOAD  COMBINED. 

Total  compression  in  ff  =    1,500  pounds, 

**  **  **  de   =    4,550  +    9,000  =  13,550        " 

**  **  **  d'd  =    9,150  +  12,600  =  21,750        " 

"  "  **  dc   =  13,750  +  16,800  =  80,550        " 

"  **  **  Vh  =  18,350  +  21,600  =  39,950        " 

STRESSES  IN  DIAGONALS  DUE  TO  MOVING  LOAD. 

Tension  in  fd   =  9,000  x  1.741  =  15,669  pounds. 

**  ed'   =  12,600  X  1.741  =  22,937   *» 

*'   ''  dd  =  16,800  X  1.741  =  29,249   " 

**   **  c6'  =  21,600  X  1.741  =  37,606   •* 

**   *»  ha'   =  27,000  X  1.741  =  47,007   " 

DEAD  AND  LIVE  LOAD  COMBINED. 

Total  tension  in  fd  =    4,004  +  15,669  =  19,673  pounds. 
"         *♦         *»  ed  =  12,018  +  22,937  =  34,950       " 
«*  u         u  ^^'  _  2Q  Q22  +  29,249  =  49,271       *' 

**         **         **  cb'   =  28,030  +  37,606  =  65,636       *« 
**         **         "  ha'  =  36,088  +  47,007  =  83.045       ** 

Maximum  chord  stresses  will  exist  in  all  panels  when  the  moving  load 
extends  over  the  whole  truss,  i.e.,  from  /  to  6. 

The  reaction  at  a'  under  this  condition  is  27,000  pounds  and  the  shear  in 
successive  panels  towards  the  centre  will  be  less  by  6000  pounds  than  in  the 
one  preceding.    Then  follows : 

20 
Oomp.  in  a'h'  =  tension  in  6c    =s  27,000  x  —  =    88,576  pounds. 

20 
"       *»  Vd  =       "       "  ce?    =    88,676  +  21,000  x  -7^-  =    68,576      ** 

14 

20 
"   "  dd'  =   **  ''  de    -    68,576  +  15,000  x  -77^  =  90,006   " 

14 

20 
"       "  d'd  =       **       **  ^   =    90,006  +    9,000  x  Jf  =  102,866      " 

20 
"       "  df  =  comp.     **  fg'=  102,866  +    8,000  x  -j^  =  107,163      " 

To  these  must  be  added  the  chord  stresses  due  to  the  fixed  loads.  The  shears 
producing  these  stresses  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  producing  tension  in  the 
diagonals. 

CHORD  STRESSES  IN  LOWER  LATERAL  TEUSiB  DUE  TO  FIX£D  LOADS. 

20 

Comp.  in  a'h'  =  tension  in  &c    =  20,700  x  rrj  =  ^9,600  pounds. 
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20 
Oomp.  in  h'd  =  tension  in  cd    =  29,600  +  16,100  x  -77-  =  52,600      ** 

14 

20 
««       "  e'er  =      **        **  dfe    =  62,600  +  11,500  x  ^f  =  ««,080       " 

20 
"       "  dV  =      "        **</'==  69,080  +    6,900  x  TT  =  '''®»®^^       " 

20 
"       "  ^y  =  comp.     **  /y  =  78,890  +    2,800  x  "JJ-  =  B2,176       " 

Total  compression  in  a'6'  =    88,576  +  29,600  =    68,176  poands. 
**  **  *'  h'd  =    68,576  +  52,600  =  121,176       *' 

**  **  **  cd  =    90,006  +  69,080  =  159,086       " 

"  •*  **  d'e'  =  102,866  +  78.890  =  181,756       *' 

*•  *•  **  fff  =  107,152  +  82,176  =  189,328       " 

Total  tension  in  6c  =    68,176  pounds. 
*'         **       "  cd  =  121,176       *' 
"         **       «*  dc  =  159,086       ** 
"       '*  ^  =  181,756       " 

The  same  stresses  found  above  apply  to  corresponding  members  in  the  other 
half  of  the  truss,  and,  as  stated  for  the  wind  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
corresponding  truss  stresses  will  exist  in  opposite  chords  and  diagonals. 

As  a  check  on  the  above  total  compression  in  </"  the  aggregate  panel  wind 
loads  is  6000  +  3000  +  1600  =  10,600  lbs.;  each  total  reaction  at  a  and  m'  is. 
10,600  X  4i  =  47,700  lbs.  Taking  moments  with  respect  to  the  centre  /, 
47,700  X  100  —  10,600  x  4  x  50  =  2,650,000  ft.  lbs.,  and  compression  in  e'f  = 
2,650,000 
-i^^^T —  =  189,300  lbs. 

14 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  windward  upper  chord  there  is  compression 
due  to  both  the  vertical  loading  and  the  wind  pressure.  The  maximum  com- 
pression is  the  sum  of  the  two. 

In  the  leeward  upper  chord  there  is  compression  due  to  the  vertical  loading,* 
and  tension  due  to  the  wind  load.  These  need  only  be  combined  in  order  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  reversal  of  the  stresses,  which  will  not 
usually  occur  for  upper  chords. 

In  the  windward  lower  chord  there  is  also  compression  due  to  the  wind 
pressure,  while  it  is  under  tension  due  to  the  vertical  loading.  For  instance,  in 
the  panel  a'b'  at  the  end  there  is  a  compressive  stress  of  68.176  lbs.,  and  in  h'd 
of  121,176  lbs.  These  members  are  under  tension  due  to  the  vertical  loading. 
If  in  either  of  these  panels  the  compression  is  greater  than  the  tension,  the 
bottom  chord  bars  must  be  braced  so  as  to  be  capable  of  resisting  a  compression 
equal  to  the  diflference  between  total  compression  and  tension.  This  reversion 
will  rarely  take  place  in  any  panels  except  those  near  to  the  ends  of  the  bottom 
chord.  The  leeward  chord  receives  tension  from  both  loads,  the  maximum  being 
the  sum  of  the  two. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  the  moving  wind  load  and  the  fixed  leeward  panel 
load  have  been  assumed  to  act  directly  at  the  panel  points.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  these  pressures  must  be  transmitted  through  the  lower  lateral 
struts  or  the  floor- beams.  The  moving  load  acts  at  the  track  rails,  and  it  is  usual 
for  the  purpose  now  under  consideration  to  assume  it  to  be  concentrated 'at  the 
windward  rail.  The  lower  lateral  struts  66',  cc',  etc.,  then  have,  in  addition  to 
the  compressive  stresses  found  from  the  lateral  truss,  first  the  total  panel  floor 
system  wind  pressure  =  1600,  and  second  a  portion  of  the  panel  moving  load. 

It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  take  it  as  equal  to  a  panel  load; 
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l)ut  Mr.  Burr  says  that  it  is  approximately  equal  to  a  panel  load  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  the  strut  from  farther  end  of  the  truss  numbered  zero,  ana 
divided  by  the  number  of  panels  in  the  entire  truss;  or  it  is  a  simple  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  lever  to  the  reaction  or  shear  due  to  a  single  panel  load 
at  the  head  of  the  train  extending  over  the  longer  segment.  For  example, 
assume  the  head  of  the  load  at  d\  then  dd\  cc\  and  66'  will  have,  in  addition  to 

6 
the  sway-truss  compression  found  in  it,  6000  x  -r^  =  3600  lbs. ;    dd'  being  at 

panel  point  6  from  m\  zero  being  the  number  at  m\  This  completes  the  discus- 
sion of  wind  stresses  in  the  lateral  trusses,  considered  as  horizontal  and  sup- 
ported at  a'  and  m'  for  lower  chord,  and  at  6^'  and  l^  for  upper  chord.  We  will 
now  consider  the  stresses  developed  in  the  end  posts  and  the  portal  bracing 
between  them  in  the  plane  of  the  end  posts. 

In  Fig.  468  is  shown  the  type  of  lateral  bracing  employed  with  short  spans 
and  low  main  trusses.  It  consists  of  lateral  struts  and  diagonal  tension  mem- 
bers in  horizontal  planes,  connoting  the  panel  points  of  the  main  chords.  The 
j)ort^  bracing  consists  simply  of  two  inclined  members  connecting  the  end 
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Fig.  468.— Obliqxtb  View  of  Lateral  BRAonrG. 

lateral  struts  and  end  posts  of  the  vertical  trusses.  In  this  system  the  wina 
pressure  is  transmitted  by  the  upper  lateral  truss  to  the  ends,  at  the  tops  of  end 
posts,  and  by  them  transferred  to  their  lower  extremities  in  the  manner  here- 
after to  be  explained.  The  lower  lateral  truss  transmits  its  wind  load  inde- 
pendently and  directly  to  the  lower  extremities  of  the  end  posts. 

Where  the  trusses,  as  in  lon^  spans,  have  considerable  height,  the  type  of 
lateral  bracing  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  465.  Each  pair  of  directly  opposite  posts 
in  the  two  trusses  are  connected  in  the  plane  of  the  posts  by  two  lateral  struts 
and  two  tension  diagonals,  and  similarly  for  the  portal  bracing  in  the  plane  of 
the  end  posts.  The  assumed  eflPect  of  this  system  of  bracing  is  to  transfer,  at 
each  panel  point,  the  wind  pressure  to  the  bottom  chord.  The  entire  wind  pres- 
sure is  thus  transferred  to  the  bottom  chord  and  transmitted  by  it  to  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  end  posts.  (See  Mr.  Bixby's  remarks  on  sway-bracing,)  The 
depth  of  these  vertical  lateral  frames  or  sway-trusses  will  depend  upon  the  rela- 
tive clearance  required  for  the  passage  of  trains  and  the  height  of  the  trusses. 
A  clearance  or  head-room  of  from  20  to  22  feet  must  be  provided. 

We  will  now  determine  the  stresses  in  the  portal  bracing  of  the  first  type. 
The  dimensions  and  style  of  truss  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  462  and  461.  We  will  as- 
sume that  the  stresses  developed  in  the  upper  chord  sway-truss  have  been  deter- 
mined in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  already  fully  explained  for  the  200-foot 
«pan.  All  tl^it  we  now  need  is  the  reaction  of  the  total  wind  pressure  on  both 
upper  chords,  at  the  point  6„',  the  upper  extremity  of  the  windward  post,  causing 
this  reaction  we  have  one  half  of  14  panel  loads,  as  an  entire  panel  load  is  assumed 
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to  act  at  each  end  of  both  chords;  then  7  x  18  x  76  —  9450  pounds  =  JT,  and 
acting  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  at  6^'  (see  Fig.  464).  Assuming  the  stability  of 
the  structure,  this  force  will  be  resisted  by  an  equal  force  of  friction  developed  at 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  end  posts,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  H'  and  H\  act- 
ing as  indicated  at  the  points  a  and  a'  respectively;  a  vertical  upward  force  v  at 
a,  and  an  equal  downward  one  at  h'  a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  windward 
truss.  With  this  condition  and  relation  of  these  forces  we  can  write  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  as  follows: 


F+  r 

=  0; 

ff+H'+ffi 

=  0; 

(J?'  +  Jffi)  X  22 

+ 

Fx 

16 

=  0. 

The  last  expression  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  whose  equal  forces  are 
S^  +  Hi  and  ff,  whose  lever-arm  is  the  depth  of  the  truss  =  22,  and  the 
moment  of  the  couple  whose  forces  are  V  and  P  and  lever-arm  the  width  centre 
to  centre  of  chords  =  16  feet,  and  expresses  the  condition  that  the  structure  as 
^  whole  shall  not  be  overturned. 

In  the  three  equations  there  are  four  unknown  quantities,  namely,  IT',  ITi , 
F,  and  F';  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  H'  and  Hi  are  therefore  indeterminate. 


Fig.  464.— Pratt  Truss. 


Lenf^th  of  span  =  144  ft. 

Divided  Into  9  panels  each  =    18   " 

Bbowing  the  positions  and  directions  of  action  of  the  actual  and  assumed  forces  and  couples. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  make  one  of  three  assumptions:  (\)  JT  =  0; 
(2)  ^1=0;  (8)  ^  =  nfTi,  in  which  n  is  some  fraction  or  part  of  unity,  and 
since  H^  +  Hi  =  Hy  H'  and  Hi  can  be  determined. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  will  make  the  first,  namely,  H'  =  0. 

If  we  now  conceived  two  equal  and  directly  opposed  forces,  h  =  H  =  Hu  to 
be  applied  at  the  point  b„'  (see  Fig.  464),  and  acting  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
jy  and  Hi,  and  also  two  vertical  forces  v  applied  at  6,  equal  and  opposite 
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to  each  other,  and  equal  and  parallel  to  V  and  F',  the  existing  oonditions  of 

equilibrium  are  not  disturbed.  Instead  then  of  single  forces,  we  have  a  series 
of  couples: 

M  =  H(h)  X  22;    Mx  =  Hx{h)  x  18; 

Mt  =  Viv)  X  18;    Mt  =  V'ip)   x  16. 

m  =  m%y  as  seen  in  equations  of  equilibrium,  and  balances  independently;  and 
there  remain  mx  and  m% ,  whose  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other — one  ver- 
tical, the  other  horizontal.    The  resultant  will  be 


Mr  =  VMx^  +  Jf."  =  18  i/IP  +  P; 
M   =  Jr,  =  ir  X  22  =  F  X  16. 

22 
F  =  9450  X  —  =  13,000  pounds. 


.-.  if;.  =  18  1^9450"  +  13,000«  ^  ^<>,296  pounds. 

The  plane  in  which  this  couple  Mr  acts  contains  the  chords  h^'c^'y  ete^  and 
a,  6,  c,  etc. ;  and  when  viewed  from  the  front  will  be  nght-banded,  since  mi  is 
right-handed  viewed  from  above,  and  m%  is  right-handed  when  viewed  from 
the  rear,  as  indicated  in  the  moment  diagram,  Fig.  464((z).  The  forces  of  Jtfrare 
then  r,  r  and  act,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  causiug  compression  in  the  chord 
^o'^o't  ©tc,  and  tension  in  the  chord  a,  6,  c,  etc.  The  lever-arm  of  this  couple  is 
the  diagonal  


66/  =  V22*  +  16"  =  27.2. 
Then 

M 
Compression  in  6,^'c/  =  r  =    ^^  =  10,648  pounds. 

Tension  *»    a6      =  r  =  10,643       '* 

As  a  check  on  this  result 

18  18 

F  X  —  =  18,000  X  -22  =  1^»640  pounds. 

With  the  following  data  given  we  can  now  find  the  stresses  in  the  members 
of  the  portal: 

Depth  of  trusses  =  22     feet 

Clear  width  =14 

Length  of  6„F  =  h^'F  =    8 

**        ''\A  =  6/il'  =    5 

"        **  normal  6^^  =    4 

**        ''AF^A'F  =    9.44 

**        **  end  post  a6,  =  a'hj  =  28.42 

Taking  moment  about  an  axis  at  W ,  after  conceiving  an  ideal  section  cutting 
6o'A'  and  A'F^  and  parallel  to  the  windward  truss,  the  only  acting  forces  are 
ffi  =  H  and  the  stress  in  A'!/".    The  lever-arm  of  the  first  is  the  length  of  the 
end  post  =  28.42,  and  of  the  second  the  normal  from  6«'  on  A'F  =  4. 
28.42  28.42 

Stress  in  A'l^  =Hx  -j-  =  9450  x  — j-  =  67, 143 pounds.   Taking F'b.' A 

bt'A  5 

as  the  triangle  of  forces,  then  stress  in  WA'  =  67,143  x  — ^  r=  134,285  x  ^-^  = 
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F*b '  8 

85,568  pounds,  and  in  Fh^  =  67,148  x  -^  =  67,143  x  g-^  =  56,900  pounds. 

The  kind  of  sti'ess  is  found  by  considering  the  direction  of  the  moments.  That  of 
Hi  is  right-handed,  consequently  that  of  the  stress  in  A'F  x  must  be  left-handed. 
The  stress  in  A!B*  must  act  outward  to  the  right,  causing  tension.    Then  following 


a  b 

Pig.  465.— Oblique  View  of  Lateral  and  Sway  Bracinq. 


continuously  around  the  triangle  JHhilF ^  the  stress  on  Aht!  acts  inward  on  ft©', 
indicating  compression.  The  force  in  h^'F  is  downward,  causing  compression. 
The  end  post  is  in  the  condition  of  a  projecting  beam  supported  at  F  and  acted 
upon  by  the  force  H!  at  its  other  extremity.  The  greatest  bending  moment  i& 
therefore  =  J^  x  a'F  =  9450  x  (28.42  —  8)  =  192,969  foot-pounds. 

Length  of  span  s  200  ft. 

Divided  into  10  panels  eacli  =   20  '' 
Showing  the  positions  and  direction  of  forces,  when  ttll  the  wind  pressure  is  carried  to  the  bottom 
chord. 


i^iG.  466. 


If  the  wind  Uows  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  assumed,  corresponding^ 
stresses  will  be  developed  in  am  and  hd^  as  were  found  in  the  chords  am'  and 
hf!U  respectively.    The  stresses  in  lateral  struts  will  not  be  changed.    The  dotted 
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diagonals  will  have  a  tension  equal  to  that  found  for  the  full-line  diagonals  in  the 
same  panel. 

So  far  as  equilibriom  is  concerned  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  we  might  have 
assumed  Hi  =  0,  and  ff  =  —  H,  In  this  case  the  bending  moment  in  o^o  at  F 
would  be  equal  to  that  found  in  a' ho  at  i^,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
bending  moment  in  6960'  at  A  would  be  equal  to  that  at  A\  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  And  the  stresses  in  FA^  Ah^ ,  and  h^tF  would  be  equal  in  amount  bat 
opposite  in  kind  to  those  found  in  the  members  FA\  A'W ,  and  A'F  respectively. 
In  other  words,  all  the  members  of  the  portal  should  be  proportioned  and  coii' 
nected  to  resist  both  tension  and  compression  of  the  amounts  determined  above. 
The  end  posts  069,  o'ds',  and  6»&«'  are  subjected  to  both  direct  and  bending 
stresses,  and  should  be  proportioned,  and  dimensioned  accordingly. 

If  the  portals  are  in  a  vertical  plane  the  bending  moment  Mr  and  the  result- 
ant stresses  r  and  r  in  the  chords  WW  and  am  would  be  zero.  The  lengths  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lateral  trusses  would  be  equal. 

If  the  bridge  is  of  the  deck  design,  the  ends  of  the  chords  should  be  secured 
directly  to  the  piers  or  abutments,  as  there  will  then  be  no  bending  in  the  end 
posts.  Other  stresses  in  and  arising  from  the  lateral  trusses  will  be  computed  as 
for  through-bridges.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  wind  pressure  on  train 
and  floor  system  will  be  found  in  the  upper  chord. 

SWAT-BRAGINQ. 

Sway-bracing  is  not  intended  to  nor  does  it  do  away  with  lateral  bracing  or 
trusses.  It  is  sometimes  stated  in  discussing  this  subject  that  its  pur^>o8e  is  to 
transfer  the  entire  wind  pressure  to  the  lower  chord  lateral  truss,  which  would 
imply  that  the  top  lateral  truss  is  omitted  entirely,  and  this  is  the  view  taken  la 
the  following  article.  As  Mr.  Bixby  says  in  a  preceding  article:  *'The  sway- 
bracing,  which  is  placed  between  the  vertical  posts  of  the  main  trusses  at  each 
panel  point,  is  introduced  to  prevent  independent  lateral  vibration  and  swaying 
of  the  vertical  trusses;  also  to  stiffen  the  long  vertical  posts,  as  well  as  to  assiiU 
in  carrying  some  of  the  wind  stresses  to  the  leeward  girder.  .  .  .  The  parts  ol 
the  sway-bracing  are  therefore  usually  dimensioned  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  50 
per  cent  of  the  wind  load  due  to  each  panel  of  the  bridge."  But  as  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose  it  is  immaterial  in  regard  to  the  exact  wind  load  employed,  the  author 
will  follow  the  method  of  distribution  of  pressure  as  given  by  Mr.  Burr.  Fig.  465 
is  designed  to  show  both  the  lateral  and  sway  trusses,  adb'b  and  bob%c%Co  are 
portions  of  lower  and  upper  chord  lateral  trusses,  respectively,  xybM  is  the  por- 
tal sway-truss,  and  x'y  c^c^'  is  one  of  the  intermediate  sway-trusses.  Fig.  466 
shows  only  the  sway-trusses,  and  the  distribution  of  the  pressures  and  resist- 
ances. In  this  discussion  there  is  assumed  to  be  no  upper  lateral  truss,  and  con- 
sequently no  transmission  of  intermediate  p^anel  wind  pressures  to  the  upper 
extremities  of  the  end  posts.  Eaeh  panel  wind  load  is  transmitted  at  its  own 
panel  point  to  the  lower  chord.  The  end  posts,  therefore,  except  that  they  may 
oe  Inclined  as  shown  in  Fig.  466,  and  are  therefore  longer,  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  any  other  pair  of  posts  loaded  with  only  one  panel  wind  pressure.  The 
members  of  the  sway-truss  FF^  FiFt ,  b^bo  ,  and  CtCo'  are  in  compression,  and 
the  inclined  members  between  them  in  the  same  truss  are  in  tension.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  indicated  in  the  sketch  will  relieve  the  truss  ab^c^cba  of  a  part 
of  its  weight  carried  by  it,  and  increase  that  carried  by  the  truss  afb/c%'<fb'a  br 
an  equal  amount,  and  vice  versa  if  the  wind  direction  were  reversed.  Let  ic 
represent  this  relief  (or  increase)  of  truss  load;  it  will  act  as  though  hung  from 
I9,  Co,  etc.  Let  Fi  C.  =  FtCt  =  d,  cFi  =  CiF%  =  a,  and  CoC*'  =  FiFt  =  b  applied 
to  the  sway-truss  CoCi^FiFt  (see  Fig.  466).  Also,  let  ff=  total  wind  pressure 
per  panel  (for  one  truss)  on  i{CoFi  -h  Ftc),  and  Hi  =  total  wind  pressure  per 
panel  (for  one  truss)  on  Hc^Fi).    The  total  horizontal  reaction  =  2{H  4-  Hi)  will 
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be  taken  as  concentrated  at  a!  and  acting  towards  a.  Taking  moments  about 
an  axis  at  a\  the  acting  forces  are  2^,  %Hi ,  and  w.  Their  respective  lever- 
arms  are  a-\-  d^a^  and  6,  respectively.    Hence  for  equilibrium 

2J3i;a  +  d)  +  2JJia-M*  =  0    and    u?=    *•    ^        5      ^» 

irhich  is  the  relief  in  the  windward  truss. 

Compression  in  c»Co'   =  H, 
Tension  "  c^Fx  =  t^?  sec  CoFiC*'. 

Compression  **  ^ii«^j  =  jffi  +  u?  tan  Co-Fico'. 
*»  c'co'    =  w. 

The  horizontal  resistance  2(fl'  +  -Hi)  acting  at  d  produces  a  bending  in  dc^^ 
which  has  its  maximum  moment  at  F%qx  M=.  2(H  +  Hi)a. 

The  above  equations  enable  us  to  find  all  the  stresses  in  the  sway-bracing  by 
a  simple  substitution  of  the  proper  values  for  H,  Hi ,  Wj  and  the  angle  CoFiCo'. 
If  the  wind  blows  from  the  opposite  direction  the  diagonal  coi'j  will  l^  stressed, 
and  not  Co'Fi ;  but  the  amount  in  either  case  will  be  the  same,  and  of  the  same 
kind.  For  the  sway-truss  in  the  plane  of  the  portal  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
make  b^F^id  and  aF=:a,  No  other  changes  will  be  necessary.  Whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  bending  moment  at  the  points  Fj  F\  Fi ,  or  i^s ,  arising 
from  the  lateral  truss  or  sway-truss,  the  fibre  stress  must  be  determined  at  these 
points  of  maximum  bending,  which  is  done  by  solving  the  general  equation 

Jf  =  — ,  and  there  results /=  -^,.  in  which  if  is  the  bending  moment  at  these 

points  of  the  posts,  y  is  the  greatest  distance  of  any  compressed  fibre  from  the 
neutral  axis  of  the  cross-section,  and  /  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  about 
an  axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  truss. 
To /must  be  added  the  amount  of  increased  weight  w  per  unit  of  area  of  cross- 
section  =  w/A ;  hence  tot^l  addition  to  be  made  to  the  regular  truss  stresses  from 

vertittil  loading  is/  -H  2- 

In  deck  bridges  the  sway-truss  has  the  full  depth  of  the  main  trusses,  the 
transvei'se  struts  being  in  the  planes  of  the  bridge  chords.  The  relief  or  increase 
of  weight  or  direct  stress  on  the  posts  is  w.  Hi  would  be  applied  in  the  plane  of 
the  lower  chord,  and  is  the  compression  on  the  lateral  strut,  which  at  its  leeward 
end  combines  with  an  equal  pressure  producing  2Hi  which  is  carried  by  the 
«way  diagonal  to  the  windward  upper  chord.  The  tension  in  the  diagonal  ig 
=  V  (2Zfi)'  -H  to*.  By  these  means  all  wind  pressure  is  carried  to  the  top  chord. 
No  parts  or  members  are  subjected  to  bending  stresses  from  wind  pressure. 

STRESSES  IN  BRACED  PIERS. 

The  following  discussion  in  braced  piers  is  taken  substantially  from  Burros 
treatise  on  **  Bridge  and  Roof  Trusses."  It  will  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  drawings,  Figs.  467  and  468.  In  Fig.  467  is  shown  an  elevation 
of  one  bent  of  a  high  iron  trestle  or  viaduct  whose  plane  is  normal  to  the  centre 
line  of  track.  This  bent  may  be  considered  one  of  a  pair  in  parallel  planes, 
which,  being  braced  together  by  longitudinal  braces  normal  to  the  plane  of  the 
bent,  constitute  a  complete  braced  pier.  Commonly  there  is  one  span  composed 
-of  girders  on  trusses,  resting  directly  on  the  braced  pier,  and  having  a  length 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  bents  forming  it,  and  anothet  span 
equal  to  the  clear  distances  between  the  nearest  bents  of  two  adjacent  piers 
or  towers,  these  spans  alternating  in  this  manner  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
Tiaduct.    This  arrangement  of  braced  towers  and  spans  is  adopted  whether  the 
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spans  are  equal  or  anequal  iu  length,  and  whether  the  spans  are  long  or  short- 
say  80  or  60  feet.  Where  the  spans  are  unequal,  the  longer  is  between  the 
towers. 

In  Fig.  467  the  inclined  members  AK  and  BL  are  columns  or  compresdoo 
members,  as  also  are  the  horizontal  braces  CZ>,  FE^  MU^  and  KL,  The  diago- 
nals CF^  BE,  EM,  FG,  MK,  and  GL  are  tension  members. 

The  bridge  spans  may  be  of  the  through  or  deck  type.  In  the  diagram  Fig.  467 
it  is  represented  in  section  by  the  rectangle  ABO'O,  and  is  a  deck  or  suspeoded 
truss.    The  rectangle  KQTJS  represents  a  skeleton  section  of  the  train. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  acts  on  train,  truss, 
and  pier,  or  for  the  unloaded  structure,  on  the  truss  and  pier.  The  wind  press- 
ure on  the  truss  or  truss  and  train  will  be  carried  to  the  top  of  the  pier  in  the 
same  manner  as  has  been  fully  discussed  for  wind  pressure  on  any  truss  and 
train. 

The  train  is  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  two  spans  adjacent  to  the 
bent.  Let  ff  represent  half  the  total  pressure  against  the  trusses,  and  P  half 
that  on  the  train  covering  the  two  spans,  h  equal  the  height  of  the  line  of  aciioi 
of  P  above  the  top  of  the  pier  AB,  and  b  equal  the  width  of  the  pier  AB,  Tk 
effect  of  the  wind  pressure  Pon  the  train  is  to  decrease  the  train  reaction  ati, 
and  to  increase  that  at  B  by  an  equal  amount. 

^      P^ 
F.  =  -^. 

Let  ht  represent  the  vertical  distance  of  the  centre  of  action  of  IT  below  iiJ 
The  wind  pressure  on  the  suspended  truss  ABCyO  will  cause  an  increase  of  truss 
reaction  at  A^  and  equal  decrease  of  that  at  B, 

^  "     b  ' 

Consequently  the  resultant  reaction  will  be  the  half  weight  of  tmflB^  and  train, 
that  is,  ±  (Fi—  V),    If 

the  total  horizontal  force  acting  at  A  will  be  (iT  +  P)  increased  by  the  horizoota} 
components  of  ti  acting  at  A  and  B,  Each  of  these  horizontal  components  of  U 
is  equal  to  ti  tang  a,  a  being  the  angle  between  either  of  the  inclined  posts  Ai 
or  BL  and  a  vertical  line  through  A  or  B;  and  as  one  is  decrenoent  acting  iipwiid 
and  the  other  an  increment  acting  downward,  their  horizontal  components  act  id 
the  same  direction,  and  the  two  together  =  2ti  tang  a.  Hence  the  total  hori- 
zontal force  acting  &t  A  =  (H  -\-  P  —  2ti  tang  a).  To  this,  of  course,  must  be 
added  the  wind  pressure  on  the  pier  itself  acting  directly  at  A,  the  wind  press- 
ure transmitted  to  the  bent  at  its  top  AB,  and  the  wind  pressures  on  the  bent 
itself  concentrated  at  the  points  A,  C,  E,  G,  K,  B,  D,  F,  if,  and  i,  and  noting  tbit 
the  wind  panel  pressures  at  ^1,  B,  JT,  and  L  are  only  one  half  those  at  the  other 
points  we  are  enabled  to  determine  by  the  graphical  method  the  stresses  produced 
in  the  different  members  of  the  bent.  Diagram  Fig.  468  is  the  graphical  constnK^ 
tion  for  determining  these  stresses.  Lay  off  the  horizontal  line  od  to  represent 
the  total  horizontal  pressure  at  A,  and  since  one  of  the  components  tx  tang  a  is& 
pull,  the  compression  in  the  horizontal  member  AB  \&cd  -^ti  tang  a* 

The  wind  acting  in  the  direction  assumed,  the  diagonals  slewing  similariy 
to  AD  are  not  stressed.  We  have  then  acting  at  B  the  oompreasion  in  A9 
+  half  panel  wind  pressure,  the  compression  in  BD,  and  the  tension  in  CB. 
Taking  dcf  to  represent  the  first  foree  or  stress,  and  drawing  the  lines  {Bd)-- 
and  (  CB)  -f  from  its  extremities  parallel  to  the  members  BD  and  OB  respecCiTetjr 
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Fig.  468,  we  have  c'od  for  the  stress  polygon,  giving  the  staresses  as  indicated.  Lay 
off  to  the  right  of  d  the  panel  wind  pressure  acting  directly  at  C7,  Fig.  467,  and 
drawing  the  lines  d'o'  and  oo'  parallel  to  CE  and  CD.  dd'o'o  is  the  stress  poly- 
gon for  the  panel  point  C7,  giving  the  stresses  as  indroated.  Lay  off  c'c"  the  panel 
wind  pressure  at  D,  and  drawing  o'o\  parallel  to  DE^  and  c"oi  parallel  to  DF, 
The  stress  polygon  for  joint  or  panel  point  D  is  d'o'oic'd'. 

Continuing  this  method  all  the  stresses  in  the  members  of  the  bent  are  readily 
determined.  The  members  and  the  stresses  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  diagram, 
Fig.  468. 

These  are  the  stresses  in  magnitude  and  kind  caused  by  the  wind  pressure  on 
the  train^  truss,  and  pier.     We  are  now  to  find  the  stresses  in  the  several  mem- 


ctrf^cV 


Pig.  467.— End  Elevation  op 
High  Iron  Trestle. 


Pio.  468.— Graphical  Represen- 
tation OF  Stresses  in  High 
Iron  Trestles. 


bers  due  to  the  weights  of  the  train,  truss,  and  pier  itself,  which  must  be  com- 
bined for  the  same  members  in  order  to  obtain  the  final  maximum  stresses. 

Let  W  represent  the  total  weight  of  adjacent  trusses  and  moving  load  on  the 
pier,  Wi  the  panel  weight  of  the  pier  itself  resting  at  the  points  (7,  E^  9,  D,  F, 
and  if,  and  \Wi  at  the  points  A,  B,  K^  and  X;  then  the  resultant  reactions,  with 

W  W 

the  wind  blowing,  will  be  at  -4  =  -g-  —U  and  at  J?~  +  U ,  assuming  that  Vi  is 

larger  than  F,  which  means  that  ^  acts  upward  at  A  and  downward  at  B, 

The  stresses  produced  by  the  vertical  loads  at  A  and  B  and  the  other  panel 
points  will  be  as  follows : 
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-z —  ti  -\-    -^\  sec  a. 

or        ^--^^,+  -^)8eca 
"  "  JB10f  =  f  —  -  ^.  +  — j  sec  a 


"  GK^  y-^,  +  -^  seca 


-B2>  =  ( Y  +  ^1  +  -g- 1  sec  a 
'D^=(f +  ^.-h?^-)8eca 


"JtfX=— +  ^  +  — -seea 

In  addition  to  the  wind  stress  developed  in  the  several  sections  of  the  inclined 
stmts  ^JTand  BL,  the  wind  has  also  the  effect  of  relieving  these  columns  on  the 
windward  side  of  a  portion  of  the  load  of  train  and  truss,  and  of  increasing  that 
on  the  leeward  columns  by  an  equal  amount;  consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  —  ti  and  +  ti  in  determining  the  stresses  due  to  weights  of  truss  and 
train. 

But  having  found  the  maximum  effect  of  wind  pressures  on  the  transverse 
struts,  the  compression  in  these  members  due  to  the  weights  of  truss  and  train 
are  determined  without  regard  to  wind  pressures,  with  which  they  must,  however, 
be  combined  to  determine  ultimate  maximum.  The  strut  AJB  at  the  top  of  the  pier 
receives  therefore  the  horizontal  component  of  the  half  weight  of  train  and  truss, 
plus  the  panel  load  of  pier  supposed  to  act  directly  at  A,  while  each  succeeding 
strut  CD,  EF,  and  GM  receives  only  the  horizontal  component  of  the  weight  of 
the  pier  itself  concentrated  at  its  extremities,  and  the  bottom  strut  KL  receives- 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  total  stress  in  GK    We  can  therefore  write 


(W       W  \ 
2"  "*"  "2^/  ^^ 


a. 


(t 

**  CD  =  Wi  tan  a. 

c» 

•*  HF  =  IFi  tan  a 

it 

**  GM=  TF,  tana 

Tension  in 

tan  a. 


The  horizontal  component  of  the  stress  in  ML  =  f  —  +  *i  +  — o"^)  tan 


a« 


The  difference  of  the  horizontal  components  in  KL  and  the  horizontal  compo- 
nent of  ML  is  therefore  2t  tan  a  and  acts  towards  the  right,  and  is  an  unbal- 
anced force  which  must  be  resisted  by  friction  or  some  special  device. 

The  stresses  due  to  wind  pressures  as  determined  by  scale  from  diagram* 
Fig.  468,  must  now  be  combined  with  those  due  to  the  weights  of  train,  truss^ 
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and  pier  as  determined  from  the  foregoing  equations.  For  simplicity  let  com- 
pression be  indicated  by  the  —  sign  and  tension  by  the  +  sign;  then  wr^te  the 
following: 

From  Equations.  From  Fig.  468. 

StreseeH  due  to  Loadg.       Stresses  due  to  Wind. 

g-  —  ^1  +  ~j  seca  +  (CE) 

W  =  -(-J  -  ti  -^  -^j  seca  +  (EGf) 
/W  7Wi\ 

SD  =  -  fy  +  ^  +  -y)  sec  a-{BD) 
DF  =:  -ij  +ti  +  -g-j  seca  -  (DF) 

Y  +  <»  +  "2"  J  8««  «  -  (^^ 
ML=  -  (-g-  +<, +  -^jseca-{ifZ:) 

Z&  =-(-J +^)tana  ^(AB) 

(W  =  -  Wit&na  -(CD) 

"EF  =  —  TFi  tan  a  —  {EF) 

GM  =  -WitMia  -  (BM) 

J£Z  =  +(Y-^  +  -2-^jtana    -(ZZ). 

The  second  terms  in  the  above  series  of  resultant  stresses  are  to  be  scaled 
from  Fig.  468,  and  as  the  diagonal  tension  members  CB,  ED,  QF,  and  KM  are 
stressed  only  by  wind  pressure,  their  maximum  stresses  are  obtained  by  scaling 
directly  from  the  stress  diagram.  With  the  wind  coming  from  the  opposite 
direction,  these  diagonals  would  not  be  stressed,  but  AD  and  those  sloping  in 
the  same  direction  would  then  be  under  tensile  stress  of  the  same  amounts  as 
CB,  ED,  QF,  and  KM  in  the  same  panels. 

The  horizontal  struts  would  have  the  same  stress  as  already  determined.  The 
condition  of  the  inchned  struts  would  interchange,  ilif  being  stressed  as  already 
determiiieci  for  BL,  and  BL  as  found  for  AK 

All  the  stresses  may  be  checked  by  the  method  of  moments,  and  such  checks 
should  always  be  applied. 

The  total  reactions  R  and  R'  in  Fig.  467  are: 

R  =  f  ~  -  ^  +  4w;,  j  +  12,; 

i2'=  g'  +  ^  +  4tr.]  +  72.. 
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Tlie  terms  in  the  parentheses  are  the  total  weights  of  pier,  truss,  and  train 
on  the  windward  and  leeward  oolumns  of  the  bent  respectively,  and  A  and  Ri 
and  the  respective  vertical  components  shown  in  diagram  Fig.  468.  Bt  is 
taken  as  positive  and  equal  to  —  i^. 

The  lateral  force  ff  is  the  total  wind  pressure  against  the  train,  trass,  and 
pier,  and  is  to  be  resisted  at  the  foot  of  the  bent  by  friction  or  some  spnecial 
device.  If  /  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  at  K  and  /»,  the  lateral  frictioual 
resistance  at  JTis/fi,  and  that  at  L  is/i?'. 

It  is  assumed  that  both  the  reactions  R  and  R'  are  upward,  for  otherwise 
one  of  the  inclined  columns  would  be  lifted  from  its  bearing. 

The  expression  KL  has  been  written  that  all  frictional  resistance  is 
developed  at  L,  More  properly  the  stress  in  KL  should  be  {KL)i  =  {KL)  — /R, 
always  assuming,  numerically,  (KL)  >  fR. 

If  no  train  is  on  the  structure,  then  W  applies  only  to  the  weight  of  the 
trusses  in  the  preceding  relations.  If,  instead  of  a  deck-bridge,  suspended  br 
its  top  chords  from  the  top  of  the  pier,  a  through-bridge  is  used,  resting  on  toj) 
of  the  pier  along  the  plane  of  its  1x>ttom  chord,  W  and  V  would  have  the  same 
sign  and  U  =  Vi  -\-  F,  noting  that  ft  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  action  of 
P  to  the  top  of  the  pier,  and  that  Ai,  now  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  action  Hu 
the  wind  pressure  on  the  truss  above  the  same  plane,  i.e.,  the  top  of  the  pier. 

Mr.  Burr  states  that  the  web  members  of  a  braced  pier,  carrying  a  double- 
track  railway,  will  receive  their  greatest  stresses  with  the  windward  track  only 
loaded.  This  fact  he  attribates  to  the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Powers 
C.E.  The  discussion  of  this  condition  is  so  similar  to  the  preceding,  that  the 
author  will  not  introduce  it  here,  but  refers  the  reader  to  Mr.  Burr's  "  Treatise 
on  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Roofs.'' 

Hudson-river  Bridge  Specifications. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  EngineeHng  Record,  March  16,  18d5 
The  specifications  offer  a  eoncise  outline  of  the  bridge  and  the  leading  essential 
of  design  and  proportionment,  and  we  reprint  them  in  full  as  affording  a  com- 
plete resume  of  the  fundamental  considerations  for  an  enormous  construction  oa 
advanced  technical  lines.  ... 

The  great  importance  and  cost  of  this  proposed  bridge  and  the  difficulty  of 
foretelling  the  future  demands  on  its  traffic  capacity  require  that  it  should  be 
capable  of  carrying  any  traffic  brought  to  it  by  the  connecting  lines  without  anr 
restrictions  as  to  speeds,  loads,  frequency  of  trains,  or  other  limitations  differing 
from  those  in  force  upon  well-regulated  railroads. 

The  specifications,  therefore,  define  the  capacity,  strength,  and  legal  restric- 
tions under  which  the  bridge  is  to  be  built.  But  upon  all  points  where  the  bidder 
is  at  liberty  to  seek  the  best  and  most  economical  design  the  specifications  are 
intentionally  made  very  general.  Before  the  acceptance  of  any  proposal,  detail 
specifications  defining  the  methods  proposed  by  the  bidder,  and  which  mn»U 
At  least,  equal  the  best  practice  of  the  day,  will  be  prepared  to  supplement 
these  general  specifications. 

Location. — The  bridge  will  be  located  at  such  points  between  Fifty-ninth  and 
Sixty-ninth  Streets,  New  York  City,  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  \tar. 

82)an  and  Elevation.— Thet  span  will  have  a  clear  length  of  3100  feet,  the  pler6 
being  located  inside  of  the  pier-head  lines.  The  elevation  shall  be  such  that  the 
bridge  shall  afford,  under  any  conditions  of  load  or  temperature,  a  clear  bead- 
way  above  high  water  of  spring  tides  of  not  less  than  150  feet  at  the  centre  of 
the  span. 

Capacity.— The  bridge  will  have  six  standard  railroad  tracks  upon  one  level. 

General  Description. — The  general  type  of  ^the  proposed  bridge  will  be  a  steel- 
wire  suspension  bridge,    stiffened    for    moving  load   by   longitudinal   ginkrs 
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•extending  from  tower  to  tower.  The  main  span  only,  or  that  portion  between 
the  towers,  will  be  carried  by  the  cables.  The  side  spans,  or  that  portion 
between  the  lowers  and  anchorages,  will  be  carried  upon  viaducts,  independent 
of  the  cables.  The  towers  will  t^  steel  skeleton  structures,  commencing  at  an 
elevation  about  50  feet  above  high  water,  where  the  masonry  piers  end.  All 
the  connections  must  be  riveted  and  all  the  bracing  must  be  rigid.  The  stiffen- 
ing trusses  will  be  riveted  lattice  girders,  with  multiple  systems  of  diagonal  web 
bracing.  They  may  be  made  continuous  from  tower  to  tower,  or  they  may  be 
made  with  a  central  hinge — at  the  option  of  the  bidder.  All  the  lateral  and 
sway-bracing  of  the  main  9pan  and  the  towers  will  be  formed  of  rigid  members, 
capable  of  resisting  either  tension  or  compression.  The  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal floor-beams  will  be  riveted  plate  girders.  There  must  be  two  longitudinal 
girders  under  each  track.  The  anchorage  bars  will  be  eye-bars  of  medium  steeU 
and  the  anchorage  pedestals  will  be  built  from  forms  of  medium  steel,  and  will 
rest  on  dressed  granite  blocks  carefully  bonded  into  the  adjoining  masonry. 

Each  bidder  cai^  select  such  depth  of  versine,  number,  and  arrangement:  of 
cables,  depth  of  stiffening  trusses,  and  general  details  as  he  may  deem  best, 
within  the  requirements  of  these  specifications.  The  main  piers  and  anchorages 
will  be  founded  upon  the  rock.  The  viaduct  piers  may  be  founded  upon  rock,  or 
upon  piles,  or  upon  such  other  form  of  foundation  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
chief  engineer.  Bidders  must  submit  with  their  proposals  plans  for  the 
anchorages  and  piers,  showing  the  proposed  method  of  founding  their  general 
construction,  and  the  character  of  the  masonry. 

The  exposed  faces  of  all  masonry  will  be  of  granite  or  other  approved  stone. 

LOADS. 

The  structure  shall  be  proportioned  to  carry  the  following  loads,  the  first  two 
of  which,  taken  together,  shall  constitute  the  '* dead"  or  "permanent"  load, 
while  items  3,  4,  and  5  will  be  known  as  the  **live"  loads. 

First.  The  weight  of  rails,  ties,  guards,  footwalks,  etc. ,  above  the  longitudinal 
track  girders  shall  be  taken  as  400  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  each  track. 

Second.  The  weight  of  metal  in  the  structure. 

Third.  Trains  weighing  3000  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  track,  covering  all  the 
tracks  from  tower  to  tower,  at  rest  or  moving  slowly. 

Fourth.  Trjiins  1000  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  3000  pounds  per  lineal  foot 
upon  each  of  the  six  tracks;  these  trains  being  supposed  to  be  moving  at  high 
speeds,  either  all  in  one  direction,  or  the  three  on  the  north  tracks  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  three  on  the  south  tracks  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Fifth.  For  the  floor  girders  and  other  members,  which  will  get  their  greatest 
stress  from  engine  loads,  a  uniform  load  of  3000  pounds  increased  by  load  of 
50,000  pounds  upon  each  track.  Items  3,  4,  and  5  will  be  known  as  the  '*live" 
loads. 

Sixtiv  Wind. — The  structure  covered  with  trains  of  cars  will  be  assumed  to 
be  acted  upon  by  a  wind  force  of  25  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface  of  the 
.  bridge,  or  a  wind  force  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface  of  the  bridge 
only  for  a  length  of  300  feet.  The  wind  will  be  supposed  to  act  either  horizon- 
fally,  or  at  an  angle  of  80**  above  or  below  the  horizontal:  but  the  horizontal 
component  only  need  be  considered. 

Seventh,  Temperatures. — A  range  of  temperature  of  75*  Fahr.,  above  and 
below  the  mean,  shall  be  considered  in  proportioning  all  parts  of  the  structure. 
The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  cables  will  be  assumed  as  30,000,000  pounds, 
and  for  the  trusses  and  other  parts  made  from  structural  steel  as  28.000.000 
pounds.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  for  steel  will  be  assumed  as  0.0005  for 
75*  Fahr.  All  parts  pf  the  structure  shall  be  proporlioned  to  meet  the  raaxinium 
-conditions  produced  by  combination  of  the  'dead"  load  with  either  of  the 
"Mive"  loads  3,  4,  and  5,  the  wind,  and  tcinpor.itiin'. 
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ALLOWED  UNIT  STRAINS. —BfEMBEBS  SUBJECT  TO  TENSION. 

Cables. — Under  the  above  specified  loads  the  allowed  tension  upon  the  wires 
in  the  cables  shall  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  54,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Stispenders, — The  allowed  tension  in  the  suspenders  shall  not  exceed  30,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  section  of  the  wires. 

Cross-stays, — The  wire  ropes  used  for  staying  the  cables  together  may  be 
strained  to  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  the  wires. 

Anchor-bars, — The  anchor-bars  may  be  strained  to  20,000  pounds  per  square^ 
inch. 

Floor  Hangers,  etc, — Forged-steel  hangers  and  similar  members  shall  not  be 
strained  more  than  7500  pounds  for  "live"  loads  and  15,000  pounds  for 
**dead"  loads. 

Moor  Girdef*s. — ^These  girders  shall  be  proportioned  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  bending  or  chord  strains  are  resisted  entirely  by  the  upper  and  lower 
flanges,  and  that  the  shearing  or  web  strains  are  resisted  entirely  by  the  w^ 
plates.  No  part  of  the  web  plates  shall  be  estimated  as  flange  area.  Under 
these  conditions  the  lower  flanges  of  the  longitudinal  floor  girders  shall  not  be 
strained  above  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net  section.  The  lower  flanges 
of  the  transverse  floor  girders,  when  subject  to  tension  only,  shall  not  be  strained 
above  15,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net  section.  The  top  flange  of  such 
girders  will  be  made  of  the  same  gross  section  as  the  lower  flanges,  but  the 
flanges  must  be  stayed  against  transverse  crippling  at  distances  not  exceeding 
20  times  their  width. 

Stiffening  Tf^isses. — The  chords  of  the  stiffening  trusses,  when  subject  to 
tension  only,  shall  not  be  strained  above  18,000  pounds  per  inch  of  net  section 
by  the  live  loads,  nor  more  than  22,500  pounds  by  the  combined  action  of  live 
loads,  temperature,  and  wind.  Tension  members  of  the  lateral  and  sway  sj'stems 
shall  not  be  strained  in  tension  above  18,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  net  section. 

Members  Sul(fect  to  Compression. — The  columns  of  the  towers  shall  be  so 
proportioned  that  the  maximum  compression  per  square  inch  will  never  exceed 
that  given  by  the  following  formula  : 

P  =  20,000  -  70l/r. 

For  the  compression  struts  in  the  lateral  or  sway  system  of  bracing  the  unit 
strain  must  not  exceed 

P  =  17,500  -  75//r, 

where  P  =  allowed  unit  strains,  I  =  length  in  inches,  r  =  least  radius  of  gyrK- 
tion  in  inches. 

The  chords  of  the  stiffening  truss,  when  subject  to  compression  only,  shall 
not  be  strained  by  live  loads  above 

P  =  17,500  -  60Z/r, 
nor  by  combined  action  of  live  loads,  temperature,  and  wind  above 

P  =  22,500-80Vr. 

MEMBERS  SUBJECT  TO  REVERSAL  OF  STRAINS  BT  LIVE  LOADS. 

Under  the  reversal  of  strains  by  live  loads  the  chords  of  the  stiffening 
trusses  shall  not  be  strained  above  the  unit  strains  given  by  the  following 
formulas  : 
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<  =  --^— -.20,000; 

-where  t  =  allowed  tension  per  square  inch,  c  =  allowed  compression  per  square- 
inch,  T=  total  tension  on  the  member,  C  =  total  compression  on  the  member, 
a  =  value  of  the  net  section  in  terms  of  the  gross  section,  I  and  r  as  before. 

Should  the  transverse  floor-beams  be  subject  to  reversal  of  strains  by  the  live 
loads,  the  allowed  strains  will  be  deduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

SHEABING  STRAINS  AND  BEARING  PRESSURES. 

The  shearing  strains  and  bearing  pressures  upon  the  rivets  or  pins  connecting 
any  members  shall  never  exceed  75  per  cent  and  150  per  cent  respectively  of 
the  maximum  allowed  tension  or  compression  on  these  members  for  any  particu- 
lar loading.  Pins  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  greater  bending  strain  than  18,000^ 
pounds  per  square  inch  under  the  assumption  that  the  middle  halves  of  th& 
bearing  surfaces  of  the  several  members  are  considered  as  uniformly  loaded  with 
the  applied  forces.  The  webs  of  plate  girders  must  be  stiflfened  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  the  depth  of  the  girders,  whenever  the  shearing  strain  is  greater  thaa 
that  given  by  the  following  formula 

12,000 
8  =  -  - 


1  +  -^' 
^  8,000 

where^jy  equals  the  ratio  of  depth  of  web  to  its  thickness. 

Masaniy. — The  pressure  transmitted  to  the  masonry  by  the  towers  or 
anchor  pedestals  shall  not  exceed  40,000  pounds  per  square  foot  of  surface 
under  the  maximum  possible  loading.  The  pressure  within  the  masonry  or 
upon  the  rock  foundation  shall  not  exceed  20,000  pounds  per  square  foot,  after 
allowing  for  displacement  of  the  water,  silt,  and  sand ;  the  weight  of  water 
being  taken  at  68  pounds,  silt  at  100  pounds,  and  sand  at  120  pounds  per 
cubic  foot.  The  pull  of  the  cables  must  be  resisted  by  that  part  of  th& 
anchorage  masonry  which  is  above  mean  high  water,  and  its  value  for  this 
purpose  will  be  determined  by  the  following  factors  :  Weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
masonry  to  be  taken  at  150  pounds ;  coefficient  of  friction  as  0.6 ;  factor  of 
stability  as  2. 

DETAILS  or  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  arrangement  of  the  anchorages  must  be  such  that  all  parts  of  the  cables, 
anchorage  links,  and  pedestals,  other  than  the  pedestal  bearings,  shall  be 
readily  accessible  for  inspection,  cleaning,  and  preservation.  The  towers  and 
cables  must  be. treated  on  the  supposition  that  the  saddles  are  or  may  become 
immovable.  The  effects  of  the  wind  upon  the  cables  may  be  provided  for  by 
cradling  the  cables  and  staying  them  together.  The  effects  of  the  wind  upon 
the  floor  and  trusses  must  be  provided  for  by  a  suitable  system  of  lateral  and 
sway  bracing  between  the  chords  of  the  stiffening  trusses.  The  suspenders  may 
be  made  of  wire  ropes,  or  cables  of  straight  wires,  suitably  wrapped.  The  cables 
must  be  so  arranged  that  those  on  each  side  will  be  equally  strained  under  any 
loading.  The  stiffening  trusses  shall  be  given  a  camber  of  5  feet  when  at  their 
lowest  position  from  load  and  temperature.  No  compression  member  with  & 
length  greater  than  125  times  its  least  radius  of  gyration  will  be  allowed.    Na 
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plate  or  shaped  forms  of  steel  of  a  less  thickness  than  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
^hall  be  used.  All  details  and  connections  shall  be  of  such  proportions  that  upon 
testing  to  rupture  thej  may  be  of  equal  strength  to  the  members  they  connect. 
All  paits  must  be  accessible  to  cleaning,  painting,  and  inspection. 

No  closed  forms  will  be  allowed.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  all  rivets  must  be 
driven  by  power  riveters.  All  bearing  surfaces  and  abutting  joints  most  be 
accurately  tooled;  all  details  of  the  structural  work  and  all  methods  of  manu- 
facture must  be  equal  in  character  to  the  best  practice  in  American  bridge  work. 

All  the  wires  in  the  cables  must  be  carefully  and  accurately  adjusted  for  the 
positions  they  will  finally  occupy  in  the  finished  cables.  The  wires  in  each 
strand  must  be  continuously  spliced.  The  length  of  the  wires  shall  be  so 
arranged  that  the  splices  will  be  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  strands 
-and  cables.  The  splices  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  engineer,  but  a  splice  which 
will  give  75  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  wire  without  any  enlargement  of  the 
splice  will  be  considered  preferable  to  one  which  creates  an  enlargement  with  a 
greater  percentage  of  strength. 

The  wires  of  each  cable  must  be  thoroughly  compacted  into  a  cylindrical 
form,  saturated  with  a  selected  preserving  preparation,  and  then  closely  and 
firmly  bound  together  by  a  wire  wrapping  put  on  in  the  most  approved  numner. 
Parts  inaccessible  to  the  wrapping  process  must  be  protected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  engineer.  The  unprecedentedly  large  diameter  of  the  cable  for  a  bridge 
of  the  size  of  this  structure  will  demand  that  the  strands  be  squeezed  together 
and  wrapped  in  two  or  more  processes,  the  inner  strands  being  treated  as  a 
separate  cable,  around  which  the  additional  strands  will  be  placed,  squeezed, 
and  wrapped.  The  number  of  these  processes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
engineer  after  the  size  and  manner  of  making  the  cable  have  been  selected. 

The  pull  of  the  suspenders  in  the  direction  of  the  cables  must  be  taken  up 
otherwise  than  by  the  friction  of  the  cable  bands  produced  by  bolts  through 
their  flanges.  Only  20  per  cent  of  the  normal  pressure  upon  the  cables,  pro- 
duced by  the  load  on  the  suspenders,  shall  be  considered  as  resisting  this  pulL 
The  remainder  must  be  taken  up  by  supplementary  cables  or  ropes,  running 
from  the  saddles  to  the  suspender  connections,  or  some  equally  acceptable  device. 

MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Masonry.— The  kind  and  quality  of  all  stone,  cement,  sand,  and  other  mate- 
rials used  in  the  foundations  or  the  masonry  must  be  to  the  satisfaction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  engineer.  The  masonry  of  each  part  of  the  work  shall  be  thor- 
oughly compacted  and  cemented  into  one  solid  mass  free  from  voids,  and  each 
class  of  masonry  shall  be  in  all  particulars  fully  equal  to  the  best  accepted  prac- 
tice of  the  day  for  its  class.  For  the  main  piers,  where  great  strength  is  desired, 
the  selected  kind  of  masonry  must  be  made  of  such  materials  and  be  so  bonded 
that  the  required  strength  will  be  obtained.  For  the  anchorages,  where  weight 
of  masonry  is  the  more  important  element,  a  cheap  class  of  masonry  may  be 
used  for  the  interiori  ;  but  externally  this  masonry  must  be  of  granite  or  other 
selected  stone,  of  such  forms,  dimensions,  and  projections  as  will  give  a  suitable 
appearance  for  a  work  of  this  magnitude  at  this  location.  Each  bidder  must 
clearly  specify  the  kind  and  quality  of  masonry  proposed  for  each  part  of  the 
work. 

Built  Stntctural  Work.— The  stiffening  trusses,  floor,  bracing,  towers,  anchor- 
bars,  pins,  hangers,  and  pedestals  will  be  of  "  medium  steel,"  which  shall  have 
an  ultimate  strength  of  60,000  to  68,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  an  elastic  h'mit 
of  not  less  than  33,000  pounds,  and  a  minimum  elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  8 
inches,  when  tested  by  samples  cut  from  the  finished  bars  having  a  length  of 
12  inches  and  a  uniform  sectional  area  of  one-half  square  inch. 

Before  or  after  heating  to  a  low  cherry-red  and  cooling  in  water  at  82°  Fabr., 
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this  steel  must  stand  bendiDg  to  a  curve  whose  inner  radius  is  li  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sample  without  cracking. 

The  finished  bars,  plates,  and  shap^  must  be  free  from  cracks  on  the  faces  and 
corners,  and  have  a  clean,  smooth  finish. 

All  sheared  edges  of  plates  and  other  forms  must  be  planed  off  to  a  depth  of 
one-fourth  inch.  Ail  rivet-holes  must  be  drilled  after  the  several  pieces  forming 
one  member  are  assembled  together,  or  they  may  be  punched,  and,  after  assem- 
bling, reamed  to  a  diameter  one-eighth  inch  larger. 

All  forged  work  must  be  finally  annealed.  All  rivets  shall  be  of  soft  steel. 
The  saddles  may  be  steel  eastings. 

Wire. — ^The  wire  for  the  cables  shall  not  be  less  in  diameter  than  No.  8  Bir- 
mingham gauge,  or  0.259  inch.  It  shall  be  bright,  *' straight''  wire,  free  from 
any  tendency  to  coil  when  unrolled.  Machine-straightened  wire  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. It  must  be  perfectly  free  from  nipper  marks.  It  must  have  an  ulti- 
mate strength  per  square  inch  of  180,000  pounds,  an  elastic  limit  of  90,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  an  elongation  of  4  per  cent  in  a  length  of  1  foot ; 
it  must  stand  wrapping  around  a  rod  one-half  inch  in  diameter  at  least  four 
turns  without  evidence  of  fracture.  Each  wire  must  have  a  miuimum  length  of 
1800  feet  without  weld,  joint,  or  splice.  A  variation  in  diameter  not  exceeding 
0.006  inch  will  be  permitted  in  the  length  of  one  wire,  and  a  variation  of  the 
minimum  size  of  the  various  wires  not  exceeding  0.002  inch.  All  wire  as  soon 
as  made  must  be  passed  through  an  approved  preparation  of  linseed- oil  to  pro- 
tect it  from  oxidation.  After  testing  and  acceptance  of  the  coils  they  will  be 
jointed  and  coiled  upon  suitable  drums  for  transportation,  in  lengths  as  great  as 
can  be  practically  handled  or  transported.  The  drums  must  be  of  such  a  diam- 
eter as  not  to  injure  the  straightness  of  the  wire. 

All  the  wire  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  tests : 

1.  Each  ring  may  be  tested  for  tensile  strength,  elastic  limit,  elongation,  and 
bending,  by  samples  cut  from  either  end  of  the  wire;  or,  2,  upon  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  stock  and  method  of  manufacture  are  uniform  one  wire  from 
each  40  may  be  selected  as  the  basis  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  whole  40. 
In  this  case  a  length  of  wire  of  40  feet  may  be  cut  from  any  part  and  subjected 
to  test.  Such  piece  must  show  an  ultimate  strength  of  180,000  i>ounds  per 
square  inch,  an  elongation  over  its  whole  length  of  2  per  cent,  and  an  elastic 
limit  not  less  than  90,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  must  also  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  wrapping  test. 

8.  More  frequent  tests  than  the  above  may  be  made  by  direction  of  the  engi- 
neer, but  for  such  additional  tests  the  loss  of  the  material  and  expense  of  testings 
shall  fall  upon  the  bridge  company  in  case  the  wire  complies  with  the  specifica- 
tions, otherwise  they  shall  be  at  the  contractor's  cost. 

The  wrapping  wire  will  be  No.  8  B.W.G.  for  the  external  wrapping  and  No. 
10  B.W.G.  for  the  internal  wrappings.  It  must  be  annealed  steel  wire  and 
have  an  ultimate  strength  of  not  less  than  80,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the 
suspenders  are  made  from  straight  wires  wrapped,  the  wire  must  not  be  less  in 
size  than  No.  6  B.W.G.  and  be  equal  in  quality  to  the  wires  of  the  cables.  If 
the  snspemiers  are  made  from  wire  ropes,  the  ropes  must  be  steel  wire  with  a 
wire  core.  The  ropes  must  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  180,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  the  cross-section  of  the  wires  and  an  elastic  limit  of  at  least 
90,000  pounds.  The  wires  must  not  be  less  than  No.  10  B.W.G.,  and  must 
stand  wrapping  around  a  i-inch  rod  and  being  unwrapped  without  fracture. 

Some  ordinary  clauses  relative  to  inspection,  testing,  painting,  proposals,  etc., 
are  omitted.  The  specifications  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Theodore  Cooper,  the  con- 
sulting engineer  for  the  bridge  company. 

Hudson  River  Bbidge,  N.  Y. 
Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Fresident,^ 
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namely,  (George  8.  Morison,  W.  H.  Burr,  G.  Booscareii,  Theodore  Cooper,  C.  W. 
Raymond.    For  a  full  discussion  see  Eng.  Record^  Septl  8,  1894. 

Cantilever  spans  of  from  2000  to  8100  feet  are  considered  entirely  practica- 
ble and  safe.  Comparisons  of  cost  are  made  as  follows :  1st,  2000-foot  span. — 
The  piers  to  consist  of  four  cylinders,  200  feet  centres  in  each  direction.  Weight 
on  each  cylinder,  including  the  effects  of  wind  pressure,  25,000  tons.  At  the 
«ast  pier  rock  is  found  at  a  depth  of  125  feet,  at  the  west  pier  rock  is  found 
at  a  depth  of  260  feet,  below  mean  high  water. 

The  allowed  pressure  between  the  metallic  bed-plates  and  the  top  of  the 
masonry  is  20  tons  to  the  square  foot,  and  the  pressure  within  the  masonry  10 
tons  to  the  square  foot. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  piers,  including  excavation  and  sinking,  is  $1  per 
<!ubic  foot  above  a  plane  125  feet  below  water,  and  an  increase  of  8  mills  to  this 
for  each  additional  foot  of  depth. 

Each  cylinder  of  the  east  pier  contains  866,000  ca.  ft.,  costing  $866,000,  or 
for  the  four  $8,464,000. 

£ach  cylinder  of  the  west  pier  contains  1,880,000  cu.  ft.,  making  cost  of  each 
oylinder  $2,427,500,  and  of  the  four  $9,710,000. 

The  anchorage  piers,  finishing  150  feet  above  high  water  and  20  feet  thick 
X  100  feet  long,  cost  above  water  75  cents  and  below  $1.00  per  cubic  foot ;  cost 
of  east  pier  $431,000,  and  west  pier  $1,038,000;  or  a  total  for  substructure  of  $14,- 
481,000.  Weight  of  superstructure  280,000,000  pounds,  having  a  total  length  of 
4120  feet,  and  on  another  location  240,000,000  pounds  and  total  len^  of 
4820  feet— the  load  being  8000  pounds  per  lineal  foot,  and  maximum  stress  20,000 
to  22,500  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  one-third  ultimate  strength.  240,000,000 
pounds  at  4^  cents  per  pound  =  $10,800,000;  giving  total  cost  of  2000-ft.  span 
$25,448,000. 

2d.  For  the  8100-ft.  span  both  main  piers  would  be  founded  at  a  depth  of 
125  feet.  The  weight  of  the  trusses  of  this  span  would  be  about  three  times  that 
of  the  2000-ft.  span,  and  the  weight  of  the  floor  and  moving  load  H  times.  The 
total  reaction  on  the  piers  would  be  at  least  2^  times.  Hence  each  of  the  cylio- 
ders  would  have  to  carry  62,500  tons.  The  piers  are  so  large  that  their  volumes 
oan  be  proportioned  to  the  loads  or  weights  carried,  or  the  volume  of  each  pier 
2^  times  those  of  the  9000-f  t.  span.  So  each  of  the  two  piers  will  cost  $8,660,000; 
the  cost  of  the  two  anchorage  piers,  estimated,  $968,000.  Total  cost  of  substruc- 
ture, $18,278,000.  Weight  of  superstructure  780,000,000  pounds  at  4i  cts.,  $32,- 
850.000,  or  a  total  cost  of  $51,128,000.  Hence  considered  impracticable  on 
account  of  cost. 

Then  a  6-track  suspension  bridge  is  discussed,  and  pronounced  a  safe  structure. 

The  essential  differences  between  a  cantilever  and  a  suspension  bridge  are : 
First,  that  in  the  place  of  compression  chords  of  the  cantilever  we  have  land 
anchorages  built  of  eye-bars  and  masonry  ;  second,  in  place  of  the  tension  chorda 
of  the  cantilever  we  have  cables  built  of  wire  of  a  superior  grade  of  metal;  third, 
in  place  of  the  web  bracing  of  the  cantilever  we  have  a  composite  system  of  sus- 
penders and  stiffeners. 

No  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  safe  and  permanent  character  of  the 
anchorages,  if  built  with  a  sufficient  factor  of  resistance  and  proper  pronsiom 
for  thorough  protection  of  the  anchor  chains  against  rusting.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  compression  chords  of  the  cantilever  that  their  weight  is  sup- 
ported directly  on  the  ground  instead  of  forming  a  part  of  the  dead  load  to  be 
carried.  Wire  at  least  three  times  as  strong  as  eye-bar  steel  is  a  merchantable 
article,  and  cables  have  less  weight  to  be  carried  by  the  superstructure. 

A  cantilever  bridge  is  a  rigid  structure,  subject  to  those  changes  of  sbope 
only  which  are  due  to  strains;  it  is  well  adapted  to  railroad  uses,  while  it  is 
claimed  that  suspension  bridges  cannot  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  rigidity  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  that  the  stiffening  members  cannot  be  properly  propor- 
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tioned,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  exists  in  the  Intensity  of  stresses  due  to 
changes  of  temperature  and  elastic  deformation  in  the  composite  system. 

Three  principal  methods  have  been  employed  to  secure  greater  rigidity  in  sus- 
pension bridges : 

First,  by  inclined  stays  extending  from  the  top  of  the  towers  to  the  platform  ; 
second,  by  trussing  the  cables  either  ¥nth  straight  chords  or  by  a  system  of 
braces  between  two  cables ;  third,  by  a  stiffening  girder  fastened  to  the  platform 
and  extending  from  one  tower  to  the  other. 

The  third  method,  that  of  the  stiffening  truss,  is  recommended. 

The  substructure  consists  of  masonry  piers,  finishing  at  fifty  feet  above  high 
water ;  the  towers,  of  steel,  670  feet  high  from  top  of  masonry  to  saddles,  or 
630  feet  from  surface  of  water.  For  towers  of  this  height  there  is  no  question  of 
the  economy  and  expediency  of  using  metallic  construction.  The  anchorages 
would  be  of  masonry,  located  about  1000  feet  back  of  the  towers  ;  the  clear  span 
3100,  between  saddles  8200,  feet.  Both  towers  and  anchorages  would  have  to  be 
founded  on  rock  ;  the  cables  are  to  be  of  wire,  and  the  plans  have  been  based  on 
cable  containing  about  6000  No.  3  wires  (0.259  in.  in  diameter), guaranteed  strength 
180,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  at  moderate  prices,  and  a  much  stronger  wire  at 
a  higher  price ;  the  unit  stress  on  cables  of  straight  wire.  60,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  or  one- third  the  breaking  strength ;  a  versed  sine  of  400  feet,  or 
one-eighth  of  the  span.  In  the  East  River  bridge  the  versed  sine  is  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  the  span,  and  about  the  same  as  in  the  other  long-span  suspension 
bridges.  In  the  East  River  bridge  the  cables  are  of  steel  wire  and  the  towers  of 
masonry.  With  the  introduction  of  steel  towers  the  economical  proportions  were 
changed,  and  it  became  practicable  to  adopt  a  greater  versed  sine  than  has 
hitherto  been  considered  wise. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  the  duties  and  mode  of  action  of  stiffening  trusses  is 
given. 

A  stiffening  truss  is  a  girder  supported  by  the  cable  and  extending  from  one 
tower  to  the  other.  It  isiMstened  to  the  platform,  at  the  several  points  of  sus- 
pension to  the  cables,  and  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  towers  in  two  ways — it  may 
be  held  in  the  vertical  direction,  anchored  down  as  well  as  supported,  and  acting 
as  a  girder  resting  on  two  supports;  or  it  may  be  fastened  also  in  the  horizontal 
direction,  acting  as  a  girder  fixed  at  the  ends.  The  first  is  recommended,  as 
having  greater  simplicity  in  the  computation  of  stresses  without  material  sacrifice 
in  economy.  They  also  recommend  as  practicable  and  more  economical  the 
truss  to  be  hinged  at  the  centre. 

Six  cables  are  to  be  used  on  each  side,  the  cables  being  twenty  feet  apart  on  the 
top  of  the  towers,  the  two  cables  next  to  the  centre  on  each  side  being  in  vertical 
planes,  and  the  other  cables  cradled  into  planes  which  intersect  in  the  lines  of 
the  pins  which  sustain  the  floor-beams.  Cradling  is  not  deemed  necessary.  A 
separate  suspender  reaches  from  each  pin  to  every  cable,  the  suspenders  being  in 
the  same  planes  as  the  cables. 

WeigJUs  and  Cost. — 

structural  Stress.  Pounds. 

Suspended  structure 100,921,600 

Towers 76,047,000 

Chains 27,800,000 

Anchor-plates 2,400,000 

206.668,600 

Cost  at  4i  cents $9,300,087 

Wirework.  Pounds. 

Cables 79,647,800 

Suspenders 4,560,000 

84,207,800 

Cost  at  8  cents $6,780,624 

Cost  of  substructure $17,480,960 
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The  design  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company  for  this  bridge,  based  on  Mr.  Cooper's 
specifications,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Guaranteed  cost  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000. 

Extracts  from  the  Rbport  of  the  Enginbers  on  the  Proposed  Hudson  River 
Bridge.    Pressures  on  Masonry  and  Foundations. 

Weight  of  granite  masonry  per  cubic  foot  =  153  pounds;  of  concrete,  120. 

Pressure  on  central  shaft  of  East  River  bridge:  26  tons  per  square  foou 

Cresy:  5i  tons  on  9  sq.  in. ;  1370  pounds  per  sq.  in. 

Two  columns  in  church,  Toussant  d'Augei-s,  12  in.  diameter,  25  feet  high^ 
carrying  pointed  arches:  load  on  each,  25  tons,  or  400  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Piers  of  dome,  St,  Peter's:  1022i  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  113  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

**  Tnvalides:"  922  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  102  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

St.  Genevieve:  1840  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  204  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

St.  Paul's:  1190  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  132  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Columns,  St.  Paul's,  without  walls:  1235  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  187  lbs,  per  sq.  in. 

Church,  Toussant  d'Angei-s:  2767  lbs.  on  9  sq.  in.,  or  307  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Cylinders  for  bridge  piers  resting  on  firm  sand  in  estuaries  and  bays:  5  to  5.6 
tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Dut(^h  engineers  consider  from  6  to  6.16  tons  as  safe  loads  on  firm,  clean 
sand;  on  very  firm,  compact  sand  foundations,  at  considerable  depths,  not  le&s 
than  20  feet,  and  on  sandy  gravel,  6.7  to  7.84  tons;  firm  shale  and  clean  gravel, 

6.7  to  8.96  tons;  on  compact  gravel,  7.84  to  10.08  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Clean  sand  and  homogeneous  Thames  gravel  has  been  weighted  with  280  cwt 
per  square  foot  at  depths  of  3  to  5  feet  below  the  surface,  with  no  signs  of  failure. 
Stiff  clay,  marl,  sand,  or  gravel  have  been  loaded  with  from  55  to  110  cwt.,  or 

3.08  to  6.16  tons. 

Gorai  Bridge:  close  sand,  Lock  Kew  gravel,  Bordeaux  gravel,  loaded  with  165 
to  183  cwt.;  Nantes  sand,  with  152  cwt.,  showing  some  settlement;  Szegedin  clay 
and  fine  sand,  133  cwt,  or  7.4  tons,  reinforced  by  driving  piles  in  interior  of 
cylinders  and  sheathing  outside. 

Charing  Cross:  159  cwt;  including  adhesion,  8.9  tons. 

Cannon  Street:  117  cwt.;  including  adhesion,  6.5  tons. 

Roque  Favour  Aqueduct:  258  cwt,  rocky  ground;  14.4  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument:  On  hard  sand  and  gravel,  5J  tons;  no  settlement. 

Hardpan,  under  tower  of  brick  church:  7  tons  per  sq.  ft;  some  settlement 

Specifications  for  Electric-railway  Construction. 

The  road  is  to  consist  of  5^  miles  of  single  track,  standard  gauge,  with  three 
cross-overs  and  double  track  sufficient  for  convenient  switching.  The  over- 
head line  is  to  be  supported  on  the  side-pole  system,  with  curves,  switches,  eia 
The  feeder  system  is  to  maintain  a  maximum  drop  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
under  full  load.  Cars,  motors,  and  other  apparatus  for  the  operation  of  the 
road,  exclusive  of  the  power-house  equipment,  are  to  be  provident 

Ballasting  and  Levelling, — The  road  must  be  well  ballasted  with  coarse  gravel 
level  with  the  top  of  ties,  6  inches  deep  underneath  the  ties,  and  brought  to  » 
grade,  according  to  grade  stakes  furnished  by  the  supervising  engineer  of  the 
company.  The  track  must  be  "brought  to  alignment  by  tamping  well  under  each 
and  every  tie,  giving  a  solid  foundation  before  any  filling  is  done.  At  cross- 
roads, or  where  village  grades  are  established,  they  must  l:^  strictly  adhered  to. 
At  all  curves  the  outer  rail  naust  be  raised'  as  specified  in  curve  plan,  so  that  the 
necessary  high  speed  may  be  attainable  with  safety,  and  special  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  curves  well  tamped  while  ballasting  or  filling  between  the  ties. 
Wherever  marsh  or  soft  ground  is  encountered  a  substructure  of  broken  stone  or 
other  suitable  material  must  be  built,  so  that  a  safe  and  reliable  foundation  is 
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furnished  before  the  ties  are  tamped  or  any  levelliog  is  attempted.  Special  care 
must  be  exercised  by  the  contractor  in  ballasting  and  leveling  that  a  perfect 
alignment  is  secured. 

Ties. — The  ties,  except  those  for  switches  and  curves,  must  be  of  sound,  white, 
clear  cedar,  with  two  well-levelled  surfaces,  not  less  than  7  feet  long,  7  inches 
face,  and  6  inches  deep.  They  must  be  spaced  2  feet  centres,  except  at  joints, 
where  they  must  not  be  more  than  6  inches  apart.  At  curves  or  cross-overs  the 
ties  must  be  of  white  or  burr  oak,  8  feet  long,  6  inches  deep,  and  8  inches  face^ 
These  must  be  spaced  24  inches  centres  from  the  point  of  switch  to  a  dis- 
tance of  four  feet  from  outer  end  of  frog.  Ties  must  be  free  from  rot,  worm- 
holes,  splits,  or  other  imperfections  affecting  the  strength  or  durability  of  the 
timt)er,  must  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  supervising  engi- 
neer of  the  company,  and  must  be  well  tamped  and  firmly  bedded  with  gravely 
in  order  that  each  tie  shall  have  a  solid,  unyielding  foundation  under  it. 

RaUs, — The  rails  will  be  the  Illinois  Steel  Company's  56-lb.  standard  T-rail, 
made  of  steel,  with  ends  sawed  square  and  smooth,  and  having  a  length  of  30 
feet  per  rail.  They  must  be  free  from  flaws,  honeycomb,  or  blisters,  and  must  be 
straight  in  all  directions,  free  from  twist  of  any  kind.  The  rails  shall  be  drilled 
for  fish-plates  and  bands  aa  per  plan,  and  must  be  laid  perfectly  straight,  level, 
and  to  gauge.  They  must  be  fastened  by  two  5  x  -^  in.  iron  spikes  at  each  end 
of  tie,  so  driven  as  to  avoid  splitting  the  tie.  Rail  joiuts  must  be  carefully  made, 
and  so  adjusted  that  the  rail  ends  are  not  closer  together  than  ^  in.,  nor  farther 
apart  than  J  in.  Fish-plates  must  be  of  the  standard  pattern  made  for  this  par- 
ticular rail,  and  bolted  up,  using  thoroughly  reliable  lock-nuts,  the  same  to  be 
driven  home  with  a  hammer  while  the  nut  is  being  drawn  up.  This  operation 
must  be  gone  through  twice  on  every  joint.  Special  care  is  to  be  taken  in  laying 
curves,  which  must  be  placed  accurately  to  plan,  and  spikes  must  be  so  driven 
that  they  will  not  draw  from  strain  on  the  rail.  This  work  must  be  done  sub- 
ject to  the  most  rigid  inspection  and  approval  of  the  supervising  engineer,  from 
whom  all  sights  and  centers  can  be  obtained. 

Special  Work. — The  special  work  shall  consist  of  three  turnouts  and  such 
switches  and  curves  i\&  may  be  necessary  to  run  cars  into  the  car-house,  or  at  the 
terminals.  This  work  must  be  done  in  a  thoroughly  reliable  manner,  and  none 
but  first  class  workmanship  will  be  accepted. 

All  switches,  turnouts,  crossovers,  station  tracks,  terminal  tracks,  etc.,  must 
be  built  of  the  standard  rail,  and  must  correspond  in  character  with  the  track 
specified  for  the  general  line,  and  as  little  oast  iron  used  as  is  consistent  with 
first-class  construction.  All  surfaces  subject  to  wear  must  be  of  steel.  Switch 
tongues  must  be  of  the  standard  length  and  size.  The  gauge  of  the  track  shall 
be  4  feet  8^  inches,  and  the  gauge  of  turnouts,  switches,  etc.,  shall  be  so  full 
as  to  insure  the  operation  of  motors  and  trucks  easily  at  high  speed. 

Banding. — At  each  joint  the  rail  must  be  bonded  by  two  0000  B.  and  S. 
copper  rail  bonds  of  a  length  of  6i  inches  between  centres.  These  bonds  must 
be  securely  riveted  into  each  side  of  the  lower  flange  of  the  rail,  the  hole  in  the 
rail  to  be  countersunk  from  top  side  and  to  be  brightened  before  the  bond  is 
driven  in.  The  bond  must  have  a  solid  shoulder  against  which  to  rivet.  This 
work  must  be  done  in  a  careful  and  accurate  manner,  so  that  an  absolutely  per- 
fect contact  shall  be  obtained  from  the  bond.  Each  bond  and  rivet-head  must, 
after  being  placed,  be  painted  with  a  coating  of  black  asphalt.  The  bonds  must 
be  so  placed  that  the  fish-plates  can  be  displaced  without  interfering  with  bonds. 

Pole  Line. — Side  poles  for  span-wire  construction  are  to  be  used  throughout, 
except  in  such  places  as  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  set  a  pole  at  each  side 
of  the  roadway,  in  which  case  a  pole  with  a  single  bracket  arm  is  to  be  used.  All 
poles  shall  consist  of  carefully  selected  white  cedar  timber,  straight  and  trimmed 
round.  They  must  not  be  less  than  7  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  which  must  be 
roofed  or  pointed.     The  height  of  the  pole  shall  be  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
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track  line,  and  each  pole  is  to  be  set  at  least  6  feet  in  solid  ground.  They  most 
be  placed  not  less  than  100  feet  nor  more  than  125  feet  apart,  and  there  must  be 
used  at  least  90  poles  per  mile.  Poles  must  be  set  in  line,  with  a  rake  or  inclina- 
tion in  opposite  direction  to  strain  of  18  inches  in  20  feet.  The  hole  in  which 
the  pole  is  to  be  set  must  be  dug  as  small  as  possible  consistent  with  the  proper 
placmg  of  pole  as  specified,  and  the  filling  so  well  packed  that  the  pole  shall  be 
able  to  withstand  any  ordinary  strain  on  the  span  wire. 

Where  marshy  ground  is  encountered,  such  provision  must  be  made  and  ma- 
terial furnished  as  will  secure  a  reliable  setting  for  the  pole.  Cement  or  broken 
stone  shall  be  used  if  required,  and  if  necessary  guy  stays  must  be  provided.  All 
poles  necessary  for  curves  or  anchor  poles  must  be  set  according  to  plan  or  direc- 
tion of  supervising  engineer.  All  poles  shall  be  painted  with  one  coat  of  lead- 
color  oil-paint.  Where  brackets  are  to  be  used,  a  substantial  wronght-iron  arm 
shall  be  furnished.  A  span  wire  of  J-inch  galvanized  steel  wire  shall  be 
stretched  from  pole  to  pole,  with  a  ratchet  at  one  end  so  that  slack  can  be  readily 
taken  up.  This  ratchet  shall  be  of  the  best  and  most  approved  make.  The  span 
wire  to  be  drawn  tight  with  a  slight  strain. 

Trolley  Line.—ThQ  trolley  wire  shall  be  No.  0  B.  and  S.  hard-drawn  copper,  in 
lengths  of  not  less  than  one  mile,  and  must  be  supported  on  straight  line  hang- 
ers with  either  Medbury,  ^tna  or  John's  insulation,  using  15-inch  soldered  eani 
to  support  the  wire.  The  overhead  work  on  curves  to  be  constructed  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  using  9- inch  slips  with  improved  puU-offs  for  all  spans.  All 
switches  to  be  of  the  most  improved  plan,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  trolley 
wheel  to  follow  accurately.  Strain  pull-offs  are  to  be  placed  at  intervals  not  ex- 
ceeding one  mile,  by  which  the  line  mitst  be  anchored  in  both  directions.  The 
ends  of  the  line  must  be  securely  anchored  through  reliable  strain  insalators. 
Standard  splicing  ears  must  be  used  to  connect  the  ends  of  the  wire,  and  the 
joints  must  be  well  soldered.  This  work  must  stand  an  insulation  test  of  not  less 
than  one  megohm  per  mile. 

Feeders, — Provided  the  power-house  is  placed  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  2000 
feet  from  the  terminus  of  the  line,  two  feeders  are  to  be  provided  for  carrying 
the  current  from  the  powerhouse  to  the  line.  These  must  have  weather-proof 
insulation  and  be  placed  on  feed-wire  insulators  and  supported  by  two  pin-oak 
cross-arms  securely  bolted  to  the  side  poles.  There  will  be  three  feed-wires  of 
No.  0000  B.  and  S.  gauge.  One  feed-wire  will  be  10,000  feet  long  and  of  an 
area  of  4.0  circular  mills,  and  tap  at  the  end  through  a  feeder  ear  to  the  trolley 
wire.  The  second  feeder  must  be  20,000  feet  long  and  of  an  area  of  4.0  circular 
mills,  and  the  third  80,000  feet  long,  tapped  at  the  end  through  a  feeder  ear  to  the 
trolley  wire.  These  feeders  shall  be  put  up  in  a  substantial  and  reliable  manner, 
in  accordance  with  the  best  electrical  practice.     All  joint«  must  be  well  soldered. 

The  feeders  are  to  be  protected  by  a  water  lightning-arrester  at  the  power- 
house end,  and  no  fewer  than  five  non-arcing  lightning-arresters  are  to  be  placed 
along  the  line  at  intervals  of  one  mile.  These  arresters  must  be  securely  fastened 
to  the  poles,  and  connected  with  No.  6  insulated  wire  from  the  rail  for  the  ground 
connection  and  a  No.  6  insulated  wire  from  a  feeder-ear  on  the  troliey  wire  for 
the  current  connection. 

Cars. — ^The  contractor  shall  furnish  two  closed  motor  cars,  25  feet  long  in  the 
body,  33  feet  long  over  all,  and  7  feet  10  inches  wide,  with  a  seating  capacity 
for  44  people,  and  an  approximate  weight  of  body  of  about  7000  pounds;  one 
closed  motor  car,  84  feet  long  over  all,  and  7  feet  4  inches  wide,  with  seating 
capacity  for  44  people,  and  weight  of  about  4500  pounds;  also  three  open  care 
for  use  as  trailers,  having  a  width  of  6  ft.  10  in.,  a  total  length  of  84  feet,  and 
having  twelve  seats,  with  capacity  for  60  persons,  and  weighing  about  6500 
pounds.  These  cars  are  to  be  furnished  with  monitor  roofs,  full-line  ventilators, 
fare  registers,  mirrors,  gongs,  radial  draw-bars,  ratchet  brake-handles,  sand- 
boxes, bumpers,  commodious  seats,  etc.,  and  shall  be  trimmed  and  finished  in 
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«iicb  Style  and  with  such  appurtenances,  carpets,  and  trimmings  as  shall  be  re- 
•quired  by  tlie  railway  company.  The  painting  and  lettering  of  cars  shall  be  as 
-directed  by  the  railway  company. 

Trucks. — There  shall  be  furnished  for  each  of  the  closed  25-feet  motor  cars 
two  pivotal  trucks,  with  four  wheels  to  each  truck;  the  wheels  to  weigh  not  less 
than  800  pounds  each.  The  truck  must  be  furnished  with  standard  brakes,  and 
with  proper  method  of  suspension  for  motors;  the  wheels  for  said  trucks  to  be  36 
inches  diameter,  and  all  four  so  connected  as  to  receive  uniformly  the  power 
transmitted  to  their  axles  from  the  motor;  all  wheels  of  said  trucks  to  be  of  same 
«ize.  Each  truck  shall  be  furnished  with  improved  brake  appliances  and  life- 
jTuards.  For  the  16-foot  closed  motor  car  a  standard  motor  truck  of  some  first- 
class  reliable  make  shall  be  furnished,  having  a  wheel-base  of  at  least  6  ft.  6  in., 
provided  with  equalizing  springs,  life-guard^  adjustable  brake  system,  journal- 
boxes,  and  all  parts  and  adjustments  in  consonance  with  the  best  truck  construc- 
tion. For  the  three  34-foot  trail-cars  pivotal  four-wheel  plain  trucks  shall  be 
furuished,  with  proper  spnngs,  life-guards,  and  brake  attachments,  designed 
especially  to  secure  easy  riding  and  noiseless  action. 

Motors, — The  motor  cars  shall  be  equipped  with  motors  as  follows:  The  two 
-eight- wheel,  double- truck  motor-cars  shall  be  furnished  with  two  80-H.P.  single 
reduction  motors,  and  the  one  four-wheel  motor  car  (closed)  shall  be  furnished  with 
two  15-H.P.  single  motors.  These  motors  shall  be  furnished  with  all  the  equip- 
ment and  appliances  necessary  and  usual  for  a  complete  motor  equipment  and 
use  upon  a  motor  car,  including  controller,  switches,  lightning-arresters,  fuse- 
box,  light  circuit,  etc.,  and  all  must  be  of  the  best  known  material  and  standard 
make.  The  motors  must  be  of  the  latest  style,  either  of  the  Greneral  Electric  Oo. 
or  the  Westinghouse  railway  types,  with  single  reduction  gearing,  and  guaranteed 
to  give  a  speed,  with  86-inch  wheels,  of  85  miles  per  hour  when  running  to  their 
f4ill  horse-power. 

The  controller  must  be  that  which  is  known  as  Type  K,  General  Electric  con- 
troller, or  standard  Westinghouse,  and  be  of  the  latest  improved  form.  All 
other  apparatus,  such  as  switches,  trolleys,  contacts,  lightning-arresters,  etc., 
must  be  of  standard  make  from  the  same  company  furnishing  the  motors.  Ten 
lights  are  to  be  placed  on  each  motor  car,  two  four-light  clusters  inside  the  car, 
rplaced  on  suitable  fixtures,  and  one  light  on  each  platform,  to  be  controlled  on  a 
"five-light  circuit  by  two  snap  switches.  The  trail-cars  must  also  have  light  fix- 
tures the  same  as  the  motor  cars,  with  connections  so  arranged  as  to  take  light 
.from  the  motor  cars. 

Tests.— A\\  work  shall  be  r^ularly  and  systematically  tested  while  in  process 
•of  construction,  and  any  defects  found  shall  be  immediately  remedied.  The  final 
test  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  supervising  engineer  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  the  right  is  reserved  by  the  railway  company,  in  case  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  true  spirit  and  intent  of  these  specifications,  to  de- 
mand a  test  by  expert  engineers,  selected  as  is  usual  in  matters  of  arbitration, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final  on  all  disputed  points,  the  expense  of  such  tests  to 
be  borne  equally  by  both  parties,  unless  the  apparatus  or  material  shall  prove 
defective,  in  which  case  the  contractor  shall  bear  the  expense  and  shall  also  remedy 
tiie  defects,  and  he  shall  also  be  liable  for  any  damage  or  loss  to  the  said  railway 
company  resulting  from  conditions  incident  to  the  remedying  of  such  defects. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
supervising  engineer  or  of  his  representative.  The  railway  company  will  assume 
no  liability  nor  responsibility  for  any  of  the  installation  until  formally  accepted 
in  writing,  and  no  part  will  be  accepted  until  the  company  is  satisfied  that  it 
fully  complies  vrith  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  specifications.  The  acceptance 
of  any  portion  of  the  work  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  final  acceptance,  and  the 
failure  of  any  part  to  perform  its  proper  function  shall  be  sufficient  ground  for 
the  rejection  of  the  whole. 
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The  final  acceptance  shall  be  ^ven  only  after  the  completion  of  the  work  cod* 
templated  under  the  specifications,  according  to  their  true  spirit  and  intent,  and 
after  the  final  test  as  specified. — (Abstracts  from  the  specifications  of  the  chief 
engineer,  Mr.  Wm.  Powrie,  Waukesha,  Wis.  See  Engineering  News^  Jan.  24,. 
1895.) 

Electric  Street-railway,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Denver  Consolidated  Tramway  Co.  is  now  operating  a  system  of  100 
miles  of  electric  street-railway,  including  some  175  crossings  (many  of  which  are 
railway  crossings,  825  switches,  and  875  curves.  The  track  is  laid  entirely  with 
T  rails,  many  miles  of  which  are  in  paved  streets,  and  this  track  is  found  very 
smooth  and  to  require  but  little  expense  for  maintenance.  The  rail  is  t  in.  high, 
with  5  in.  base,  and  weighs  72  pounds  per  yard.  The  curves  are  all  '*  spiralS'^ 
with  a  system  of  graduated  guards  introduced  by  Mr.  John  A.  Beeler,  construct- 
ing engineer  of  the  company. 

On  curves  from  85  to  75  ft.  radius  a  spiral  approach  of  18  ft  is  used  at  both 
ends.  At  the  point  of  spiral  curve  (P.  S.  0.)  the  radius  equids  infinity,  thence 
decreasing  until  it  corresponds  with  the  given  radius  of  the  central  curve,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  (58  ft.  is  the  example  taken  in  EngineefHng  Ifetas,  May  10, 
1894.) 

From  the  diagram  given  it  seems  that  the  gauge  of  the  track  oa  the  straight 
portions  of  the  line  is  8  ft.  6  in.;  the  half-gai^  or  distance  from  the  centre  line 
of  the  track  to  the  outer  or  convex  rail  is  maintained  throughout  at  21  in.  The 
distance  from  the  centre  line  to  the  inner  or  concave  rail  is  21  in.  on  the  straight 
portions  of  the  line,  until  a  point  8  ft.  from  the  beginning,  the  P.  S.  C,  of  the 
spiral,  where  it  is  made  21i  in.;  at  the  P.  8.  C.  it  is  21,^  in.;  at  the  middle  of 
the  18-ft.  spiral,  21]^  inches;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  spiral  with  the  regnlar 
curve,  21i  in. ;  and  continues  at  this  to  the  junction  of  the  reg^ar  curve  and 
spiral  on  other  side  of  the  middle  point. 

Points  intermediate  to  those  given  above  have  a  proportional  width.  The 
graduated  guard  is  a  piece  of  flat  sleigh-shoe  steel  bolt^  to  the  rail  at  intervals 
of  12  in.,  and  separated  from  the  rail  by  means  of  cast-iron  fillers,  which  vary  in 
thickness.  On  the  straight  track  and  about  8  ft.  from  the  P.  8.  C.  the  space  be- 
tween the  rail  and  guard  is  made  li  in.;  then  gradually  increasing  by  the  use  of 
wider  fillers  to  1^^  in.,  If  in ,  l^in.,  until  at  the  junction  of  the  spiral  and 
regular  curve  a  space  H  in.  is  reached,  which  continues  around  the  regular  or 
central  curve.  On  a  curve  of  a  shorter  or  longer  radius  than  58  ft,  the  fillers 
may  be  placed  accordingly.  By  this  construction  the  guard  rail  can  be  placed  in 
its  proper  position  with  respect  to  the  wheel  and  where  it  is  wanted,  and  not  at  a 
fixed  distance  from  the  gauge,  as  is  common,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
radius;  consequently  it  does  not  wear  out  as  rapidly  as  the  grooved  girder-rail, 
which  renders  the  whole  rail  useless.  When  this  steel  guard  thus  spaced  is  worn 
to  any  extent  it  can  be  taken  off,  reversed,  and  used  over  again.  With  proper 
elevation  of  the  outer  rail  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  may  be  maintained  (fre«n  U 
to  18  miles  per  hour  on  curves  having  a  radius  of  45  ft.)  without  causing  the 
usual  bumping  and  lurching  of  the  car.  The  construction  gives  a  very  smooth 
riding  track,  without  danger  of  the  car  leaving  it. 

Abstracts  from  an  Article  on  ELECTRicirr  in  Mining,  Transactk)nb  or 
THE  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  by  F.  O.  Blackwell, 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Ronghljr  estimated  there  are  800  companies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
mining  and  kindred  arts,  who  now  employ  electricity.  All  these  pUmts  have 
been  installed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  great  danger  of  accident,  loss  of  life, 
destruction  of  property,  etc.,  humanity,  and  economy  demand  the  employmrat  of 
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^1, means  to  secure  greater  safety.    Whatever  adds  to  the  comfort  and  facilitates 
work,  diminishes  financial  risk  and  increases  profits,  should  be  adopted. 

Electricity  has  been  shown  to  be  safe,  efficient,  and  reliable — a  system  of 
the  greatest  simplicity,  completeness,  and  flexibility,  permitting  power  from  one 
.source  to  be  distributed  in  units  of  any  desired  size  and  for  any  purpose  to  the 
places  where  it  can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  thereby  securing  the 
minimum  consumption  of  power  and  expenditure  of  labor.  With  electricity 
there  is  neither  friction,  heat,  nor  condensation.  There  is  no  leakage  or  loss  of 
power  when  not  in  use,  which  especially  recommends  it  for  intermittent  work. 
It  is  not  a£Fected  by  heat  or  cold,  and  does  not  vitiate  the  air  as  is  the  case  with 
steam  or  compressed  air.  Rapid  deterioration  of  timbering,  a  source  of  great 
expense  in  all  mines,  due  to  bad  air  and  heat,  is  to  a  great  extent  obviated. 
The  nsk  of  fire  is  greatly  decreased.  With  proper  safety  devices  and  a  system 
of  concentric  wiring  it  is  practically  impossible  to  start  a  fire  from  the  current. 

Prime  Source  of  Fbwer. —By  conversion  into  electrical  energy,  water-power, 
even  at  considerable  distance  from  the  mine  or  mill,  can  be  made  valuable  for 
M  purposes,  and  steam-power  can  be  so  located  as  to  secure  fuel  and  water 
•cheaply.  In  addition  to  this,  one  large  engine  costs  less,  is  more  evenly  loaded, 
requires  less  attendance,  and  is  necessarily  more  efficient  than  a  number  of  small 
^nes.  The  introduction  of  electricity  has  in  this  way  made  important  reductions 
in  the  cost  of  power,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  run 
without  its  help. 

At  Virginius  Mine  at  Ouray,  Colo.,  800  H.P.  is  carried  at  800  volts  from 
a  water-power  4  miles  distant.  The  cost  of  coal  at  this  mine  was  formerly  tl8 
per  ton,  which  would  amount,  for  the  present  plant,  to  about  $80,000  per  year, 
equalling  the  total  cost  of  the  electric  plant.  The  item  of  fuel  was  a  complete 
saving,  the  expense  of  operating  the  steam  and  electric  plant  being  about  the 
same  in  other  respects. 

Several  mines  in  Colorado  are  operated  by  electricity  that  could  not  be  by 
steam,  on  account  of  their  situation  on  the  face  of  precipitous  cliffs,  up  which 
the  transportation  of  water  and  fuel  would  be  nearly  impossible.  The  route  to 
the  Virginius  plant  the  character  of  the  country  is  very  rough,  a  portion  at  an 
•elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  sea-level  and  well  above  snow-line. 

Electric  generators  can  now  be  obtained  of  any  size  and  designed  to  run  at 
any  reasonable  speed  for  belting  or  direct  connection  to  engine  or  water  wheels. 
The  largest  generator  in  the  world  was  used  in  the  power  station  of  the 
Intramural  Electric  Railway  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  It  is  2000  H.P., 
and  directly  connected  to  a  compound-condensing  engine,  running  at  75  revolu* 
tions.  The  generator  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  motor,  and  both  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  an  efficiency  of  from  90  to  95  per  cent. 

Electric-power  Transmission  and  Distribution, — ^The  cost  of  copper,  with 
any  fixed  loss,  power,  and  distance,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voltage. 
Economy  of  copper  alone  reouires  as  high  a  voltage  as  possible.    Cost  of  copper 
for  long  distances  is  the  largest  item  of  expense.    For  general  distribution, 
especially  underground,  convenience  of  insulation  and  handling  are  of  more  im- 
portance and  call  for  a  low  potential.    Oi-dinary  plants  are  supplied  with  current 
at  220  or  500  volts;  sometimes  voltages  of  1000  and  over  are  in  use— notably 
at  the  Poorman,  Comstock,  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines.    When  bare  wires  are 
used,  as  for  haulage,   the  potential  is  limited  to  600  volts.     Direct-current 
generators  are  confined,  by  difficulties  of  construction,  to  potentials  of  less  than 
600  volts.    The  distance  over  which  direct  current  can  be  economically  carried 
at  tliia  potential  is  about  4  miles.  Above  this  point  alternating  currents  are  used. 
Long-distance  Transmission, — The  power  of  Lauffen  Falls,  converted  into 
electricity,  was  transmitted  115  miles  to  the  Exposition  at  Frankfort,  where  it 
operated  a  number  of  motors.    This  distance  is  beyond  the  limit«  of  commercial 
Buccess.    Distances  from  4  to  18  (and  even  20  miles)  are  in  full  operation. 
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Alternating  currents  are  desirable  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
electrical  pressure  can  be  changed  by  means  of  transformers,  without  moviog^ 
parts;  the  high  potential  used  for  transmission  is  converted  into  low  pressure  for 
distribution.  Alternating  generators  are  wound  for  as  high  voltage  as  5000,  but 
it  is  probably  better  to  limit ,  them  to  2500  volts.  This  potential  permits  of 
economical  transmission  to  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles.  Above  tliat  distance 
step-up  and  step-down  transformers  are  used.  With  10,000  volts  a  limit  of 
about  25  miles  is  attainable  for  practical  work.  Alternating-current  motors 
possess  nearly  the  same  properties  as  those  built  for  direct  current.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  commutatorless,  but  cannot  be  so  heavily  overloaded  as 
a  series-wound  direct-current  motor.  They  are  not  therefore  as  suitable  for 
railway  or  hoisting  service.  Direct  currents  can,  however,  be  readily  obtained 
from  alternating  by  means  of  a  rotary  transformer,  which  is  a  combined 
alternating  motor  and  direct-current  generator. 

Mectric  Haulage. — Above  ground  it  has  already  supplanted  animal  power, 
and  in  some  cases  steam.  For  underground  haulage,  ready  control,  compact- 
ness, and  freedom  from  smoke  render  it  still  more  desirable,  and  in  many  case^ 
electric  locomotives  are  used  in  mines.  The  electric  locomotive  occupies  no  mo» 
space  than  the  car.  With  other  methods  of  traction  greater  width  and  height  are 
required.  The  increased  speed  alse  permits  a  larger  tonnage  to  be  taken  from 
the  same  outlet,  with  few  turnouts,  switches,  and  cars.  Giauge  of  track  need  not 
be  over  18  inches.  The  Belt  Line  tunnel  through  Baltimore  is  to  be  operated  by 
electric  locomotives,  weighing  90  tons,  speed  15  miles  per  hour,  and  will  develop 
1500  H.F.  For  mining  hamage  large  sizes  are  not  required — from  10  to  150 
H.P.,  commonly  80  H.P.  A  50-H.P.  locomotive  has  been  constructed  and  no  part 
of  the  machine  is  wider  or  higher  than  the  wheels.  The  speed  under  load  varies 
from  6  to  12  miles  per  hour. 

Electric  Hoists. — Electric  hoists  are  now  largely  in  use,  and  follow  as  nearij 
as  possible  the  methods  and  constructions  approved  for  steam-hoist.  Tbe 
governing  mechanism  is  similar,  rheostats  replacing  the  steam  controlling  gear; 
the  brakes  and  clutches  are  the  same.  Tbe  rotary  motion  of  the  motor  avoids 
the  use  of  connecting-rods  entirely.  If  it  is  desired  to  lower  by  power,  ibe 
current  can  be  admitted  to  the  reversed  motor.  For  small  hoists  used  in  winies 
and  in  timber-construction  work  electricity  is  well  adapted,  the  power  conDe^ 
tion  being  easily  and  quickly  changed.  Simplicity  of  the  application  of  electricity 
and  consequent  economy  are  exemplified  in  many  cases:  in  one,  electric  hoists  have 
been  in  continuous  operation  for  two  years,  with  a  total  cost  for  repairs  of  f^. 

An  efficiency  of  50  per  cent  is  usually  obtained  between  the  power  taken  by 
the  motor  and  the  foot-pounds  hoisted. 

Electric  Pumping, — A  number  of  large  pumping  planta  are  now  in  operation 
equipped  with  electric  motors. 

Triplex  single-acting  and  duplex  and  triplex  double-acting  all  work  well,  and 
give  an  efficiency  of  over  70  per  cent  between  the  electric  power  taken  by  tbe 
motor  and  the  water  delivered  by  the  pumps.  If  the  lift  is  small  and  the  water 
contains  much  solid  matter,  centrifugal  pumps  may  be  U8ed»  but  their  efficiency 
is  low. 

Electric  Air-compressors.—The  same  general  application  exists  as  for 
hydraulic  pumps.  A  decided  saving  of  power  can  be  effected  by  locatioe 
drill-compressors  near  to  the  drills,  and  thus  avoiding  losses  by  leakage  ana 
shrinkage  in  the  pipes. 

Electric  Drilling, — Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  mak* 
an  electric  percussion-drill  which  would  stand  the  continual  abuse  and  hard 
usage  to  which  all  drills  are  subjected,  they  are  at  present  in  constant  and 
successful  operation.  With  care  in  designing  the  coils,  so  as  to  make  them  fir^ 
proof  and  rigid,  they  have  been  made  to  stand  the  strain.  The  drill  consists  of 
an  outer  iron  pipe  casing,  inside  of  and  attached  to  which  are  two  coils  and 
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ratchet  mechanism.  The  plunger*  equipped  with  the  ordinary  chuck  and  rifle- 
nut,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  coils.  The  coils  are  supplied  with  current  alternately, 
and  draw  the  plunger  up  and  down  at  a  speed  fixed  by  the  generator  which 
supplies  the  current.  £lectric  diamond-drills  are  in  use  for  drilling  solid  holes 
and  for  removing  cores  for  prospecting  purposes.  For'  prospecting,  both  above 
and  below  ground,  the  electric  drill  i;s  particularly  available,  as  it  is  extremely 
light  and  compact,  and  temporary  wires  can  be  run  to  places  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  carry  steam  pipes  or  boilers.  A  drill  driven  by  a  2J-H.P.  motor  will 
remove  a  If-inch  core,  and  can  drill  600  feet  deep  without  difficulty. 

Ventilation.— In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  fans  and  blowers,  it  is 
often  desirable  to  locate  them  at  the  most  distant  points  from  the  surface.  This 
is  done  more  easily  in  the  use  of  electricity  than  of  any  other  power,  and  the 
blowers  can  be  advanced  as  the  workings  are  pushed  deeper.  The  electric 
motor  is  especially  suited  for  high-speed  blowers,  which  are  efficient  and  occupy 
but  small  space.  Much  saving  in  piping  can  also  be  effected  by  using  higher 
velocities  and  forcing  air  out  from  the  inside  rather  than  sucking  it  from  the 
surface.  Fans  can  be  controlled  by  a  shutter  on  the  outlet  pipe,  or  the  speed  of 
the  motor  can  be  varied.    A  motor  of  small  U.P.  is  sufficient. 

Mecti-ic  Lighting. — It  has  been  found  that  much  more  can  be  got  from  men 
by  giving  them  better  illumination,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  oil  lamps  and  candles. 
The  air  is  left  purer,  and  both  time  and  power  are  saved,  by  the  use  of  electric 
lighting  in  doing  under  ground  work  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  done 
on  the  surface. 

In  gaseous  mines,  where  many  explosions  have  resulted  from  the  reckless 
use  of  miners'  lamps,  electric  lighting  is  invaluable. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Military  Service  iNSTrruTiON.    By 
Lt.  W.  L.  Simpson,  U.  S.  Army. 

A  project  for  a  deep  waterway  to  connect  the  great  lakes  with  tide-water  has 
of  late  been  somewhat  prominently  before  the  public,  and  that  it  may  at  no  dis- 
tant day  materialize  seems  probable. 

Many  years  ago  the  Erie  Canal  was  projected,  and  though  a  purely  State 
undertaking,  it  was  carried  to  completion.  Its  importance  outside  the  State  of 
New  York  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  days  of  its  inception,  and  its  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  underestimated  the  importance  of  the  part  it  was  to  play 
in  commercial  affairs. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  endless  network  of  railroads  reaching  out  and 
gathering  in  the  immense  products  of  the  country  and  transporting  them  to  the 
great  commercial  centres  for  distribution,  the  conditions  are  far  from  satis- 
factory to  those  interested  in  the  production.  During  the  summer  of  189a 
when  wheat  was  quoted  in  New  York  from  80  to  85  cents  per  bushel,  a  Nebi-aska 
paper  quoted  wheat  at  40  cents.  This  is  a  startling  difference  in  this  day  and 
age  t^  be  due  to  cost  of  transportation  only,  and  the  financial  meaning  of  such 
a  ditierence  becomes  apparent  with  a  brief  comparison  of  shipping  statistics. 
The  immensity  of  the  shipping  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  scarcely  comprehended  by 
those  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject.  One-eighth  of  the  entire 
commerce  of  the  United  States  passes  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  The 
tonnage  that  passed  through  this  canal  in  1891  exceeded  by  over  2,000,000  tons 
the  entire  freight  of  all  the  nations  that  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  during 
that  year. 

More  tonnage  passes  the  city  of  Detroit  than  any  other  point  in  the  world. 
In  1889  there  were  nearly  10,000,000  tons  more  than  the  total  entrances  and 
clearances  of  all  United  States  seaports,  and  nearly  8,000,000  tons  more  thau 
the  aggregate  shipping  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  this  latter  excess  increased 
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10,000,000  tons  during  the  following  year.  A  great  portion  of  this  freight  k 
destined  for  eastern  markets,  and  gains  an  outlet  through  New  York  or  Mon- 
treal. 

The  writer  fl;oe8  on  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  means  of  trans- 
portation by  either  route";  and  then  continues  : 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  securing  deep-water  transportation  between  two  given 
point  and  along  the  connecting  line  only,  but  also  and  primarily  of  securing  the 
conditions  to  render  it  practicable  to  load  several  hundred  miles  nearer  the 
place  of  production  for  distant  points,  and  to  load  on  such  transporf  vehicles  as 
shall  reduce  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
breaking  bulk  or  transferring  in  transit,  and  establish  a  wholesome  competition 
to  railroad  traffic. 

It  is  then  suggested  to  construct  a  deep  waterway  connecting  Lake  Ontario 
with  the  Hudson  River,  and  another  connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake  Erie, 
both  entirely  in  United  States  territory,  enabling  ships  to  load  at  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee,  or  at  any  other  lake  port,  not  only  for  our  Eastern  and  Southern  sea- 
ports, but  for  any  desired  foreign  port. 

Then  with  a  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Illinois  canal  [the  writer  of  this 
article  seemingly  is  ignorant  of  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
now  well  on  the  way  to  completion;  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  book.— 
Author]  the  system  and  its  benefits  will  be  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Huron  is  by  the  canal  through  the  St.  Clair 
Plats ;  the  passage  from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  Michigan  is  easy. 

The  writer  then  discusses  the  great  importance  of  such  a  waterway  from  a 
military  standpoint. 

In  the  same  magazine  is  found  the  following  by  Lt.  Carl  Reichman,  U.  S. 
Army: 

Speaking  of  the  waters  enclosed  by  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America, 
he  says :  This  great  West  Indian  sea-basin  is  open  to  communication  with  the 
world  only  to  the  east,  i.e.,  towards  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the  west  it  is 
encircled  by  the  high-rearing  isthmus  of  Central  America.  The  time,  however, 
is  not  far  remote  when  a  waterway  will  pierce  this  isthmus,  bringing  the 
Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceana,  in 
direct  and  rapid  commnnication.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  will  raise  the  West  Indies  to  an  extraordinary  importance,  which  is  now 
beyond  calculation.  A  glance  at  the  globe  suffices  to  show  that  America  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  face  towards  Europe,  its  back  towards 
Asia.  What  forcible  changes  tde  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  and  most 
produce  some  day  can  be  but  guessed  at  now.  though  this  much  stands  beyond 
cavil,  that  an  immeasurable  shifting  of  the  relative  commerce,  possessions,  and 
power  will  take  place.  From  its  completion  will  date  a  transformation  and 
revivification  of  the  great  economical,  political,  and  military  relations.  Because 
this  is  the  straightest  and  the  easiest,  there  will  be  but  one  world  centre,  one  uni- 
versal path,  joining  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  Natural  superiority  is  assured 
the  possessor  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  When  we  follow  the  maritime  rout« 
wrhich  lead  from  Grey  Town,  the  eastern  exit  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  to 
the  coasts  of  the  territories  of  the  Union  bordering  on  the  Gulf,  and  to  the 
most  important  coast  lines,  i.e.,  where  the  chief  weight  of  the  United  States 
lies  and  the  continent  is  most  accessible,  we  find  that  these  routes  favor  North 
America  to  a  high  degree. 

Two  oceans  have  been  united  by  the  Suez  Canal ;  at  no  remote  date  another 
continent  will  be  pierced,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  will  be  in  interoceanic  commn- 
nication with  the  wide  Pacific.  Then  will  we  travel  westward  to  reach  East  India, 
and  every  space  of  land  and  every  square  metre  of  water  of  the  West  Indian  land 
And  water  territories  will  possess  commercial,  political,  and  military  importanoe 
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lieretofore  unsuspected.     Greater  battle  will  be  waged  in  America  for   the 
istbmian  canal  than  for  the  cut  at  Suez. 

The  Illinois  and  MissffisiPPi  Oanal. 

The  length  of  this  canal  is  77  miles,  of  which  50  miles  are  canal  and  27  miles 
slack-water  navigation.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal  are  80  feet  wide  at  the 
water  level  and  7  feet  deep.  The  rise  to  the  summit  level  in  the  east  end  is  205 
feet  in  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  requires  24  locks.  The  fall  to  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  west  is  made  by  13  locks— a  total  of  87  locks.  There  is  one  guard- 
lock  at  the  mouth  of  the  feeder. 

The  guard-lock  consists  of  the  lock  proper,  a  culvert  about  150  feet  long  and 
10  feet  by  6  feet  by  9  inches  inside,  and  three  Taiutor  gates  closing  the  sluices. 
The  object  of  this  lock  is  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  canal  from 
tlie  pool  above  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  rapids.  The  sluices  and  gates  are  for 
ihe  purpose  of  passing  the  water  into  the  canal. 

All  lock  masonry  is  made  of  concrete.  Three  brands  of  German  Portland  ce- 
cement  were  used,  but  in  the  main  Alsen's  Yellow  Label  brand  was  employed, 
99  per  cent  of  which  passed  a  2500- mesh  sieve,  and  87  per  cent  a 
10,000-mesh  sieve.  The  initial  set  of  this  cement  took  place  in  from  twenty-two 
to  thirty  minutes.  All  the  concrete  was  mixed  by  machinery,  and  from  five  to 
ten  barrels  of  cement  were  dumped  at  one  time  into  the  cement  box  to  insure  a 
better  mixing  of  the  cement  itself.  One  of  the  locks  requiring  8536  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  the  average  progress  was  86.2  cubic  yards  per  day  of  eight 
hours. 

The  mixer  had  a  capacity  of  4  cubic  feet,  and  was  run  by  a  15-H.P.  engine 
at  9  revolutions  per  minute.  The  sand,  pebbles,  and  broken  stone  were  dumped 
into  a  charging-box  of  45  cubic  feet  with  the  cement  and  water,  from  which  it 
was  dumped  into  the  mixer. 

Diflferent  mixtures  of  concrete  were  used  for  the  facing  and  backing,  but 
they  were  laid  simultaneously.  The  backing  was  composed  of  1  part  cement,  2k 
parts  sand,  and  5  parts  of  broken  stone,  or  if  pebbles  were  used  they  took  the 
place  of  1  part  of  the  broken  stone.  For  the  facing  a  mortar  of  1  part  cement 
and  2  parts  sand  was  used.  The  facing  was  8  inches  thick,  and  a  coping  5 
inches  thick  was  also  made  of  the  same  mortar.  The  rule  followed  was  to  use 
as  much  water  in  the  concrete  as  was  possible,  and  yet  not  have  it  quake  under 
thorough  ramming.  To  insure  sufficient  moisture  to  the  concrete  during  its 
hardening,  12  x  12  inch  wells  were  left  at  points  along  the  centre  line  of  the 
wall  and  filled  with  water.  These  wells  were  afterwards  filled  with  concrete. 
The  total  amount  of  concrete  used  in  the  guard-lock,  sluices,  etc.,  was  8762 
•cubic  yards,  and  the  cost  of  laying  it  was  as  rollows : 

5246  bbls.  Portland  cement  @  $2.90  $15,608.82 

152    '*     Utica             **      @    0.548 83.60 

2901  cu.  yds.  broken  stone  @    0.589 1,709.15 

1970   **     **     sand                @    0.71   1,898.41 

128   »*     *'     pebbles            @    0.881 113.30 

Lumber  for  forms  (or  moulds) 2,685.96 

Labor  building  forms,  etc 2,726.72 

Labor  mixing  and  placing  concrete 6,693.02 

Miscellaneous  bills 416.72 

Total $31,380.70 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  was  $8.84. 

The  amount  of  cement  used  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  was  1.4  barrels.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  included  the  mortar  facing  and  coping,  which  made  the 
proportion  of  cement  large. 
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For  lock  No.  86,  the  only  one  completed,  the  foundation  concrete,  except 
nnder  the  lower  gates,  consisted  of  1  part  Utica  cement,  1  part  sand,  and  Z 
parts  of  screened  pebbles,  while  that  under  the  lower  gat«s  consisted  of  1  part 
Germanla  Portland  cement,  2  parts  sand,  and  4i  parts  screened  pebbles.  The 
Utica  cement  cost,  delivered  at  Milan,  111.,  55  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  Germania 
$3.10  per  barrel.  The  contract  for  this  work  was  $5.00  per  cubic  yard,  the  Got- 
ernment  furnishing  the  cement.  Utica  cement  concrete,  consisting  of  1  part 
cement  and  8  parts  gravel,  was  used  for  lock  No.  37.  Here  the  Government  did 
the  work  by  day  lal^Sr,  and  the  mixing,  depositing,  and  ramming  cost  $1.00  per 
cubic  yard.  At  both  locks  the  material  was  hauled  upon  the  foundations  in 
wagons,  and  the  ingredients  mixed  by  hand  and  shovelled  directly  in  place.  The 
lock  walls  and  all  other  masonry  are  of  concrete.  The  lock  walls  are  4  feet  thick 
at  tlie  top,  and  are  vertical  on  the  chamber  side  and  with  a  batter  on  the  back. 

The  total  amount  of  concrete  used  in  lock  No.  36  was  2146  cubic  yards, 
1819.2  cubic  yards  of  which  were  in  the  main  walls.  This  amount  was  laid  at 
the  rate  of  86.6  cubic  yards  per  eight-hour  day. 

The  proportions  of  the  concrete  were  1  part  cement,  3  parts  gravel,  and  4 
parts  broken  stone,  and  the  cost  was  as  follows  : 

8010  bbls.  Portland  cement  (^  $3.09  $9,057.45 

1252  cu.  yds.  broken  stone    ©    1.535 1,922.95 

851    **     **     gravel  (^    0.78  664.17 

500   "     **     sand  @    1.777 888.61 

Lumber  for  forms,  etc 281.65 

Labor  for  building  forms 1,472.09 

Labor  mixing  and  depositing  concrete 8,897. 19 

Miscellaneous  bills 253.36 

Total $18,437.47 

Cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  yard,  $8.60.  One  cubic  yard  concrete  required  14 
barrels  of  cement. 

The  distribution  of  cost  is  approximately  as  follows  : 

Cement,  45  per  cent ;  other  ingredients,  20  per  cent ;  lumber  and  iron,  3  per 
cent ;  carpenter  work*  9  per  cent ;  mixing  and  depositing  concrete,  18  per  cent ; 
plant  and  miscellaneous  items,  5  per  cent.  The  average  cost  of  facing  in  place 
was  $16.00,  as  compared  with  $8.25  for  the  concrete  proper.  The  weight  per  eabic 
foot  of  concrete  was  148  pounds,  and  for  facing  133^  pounds,  as  determined  bv 
weighing  6- inch  cubes.  The  percentage  of  water  absorbed  during  four  days'  im- 
mersion was  2^  per  cent  and  3.4  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  was  specified  for  locks  located  in  soft  ground  that  piles  capped  with  tim- 
ber and  concrete  grillage  should  be  used  in  the  foundations,  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  concrete  walls  and  the  weight  of  water  necessary  to  fill  the  chamber.  To 
provide  against  the  pressure  of  a  possible  hydrostatic  hea<l  tending  to  force  the 
floor  upwards,  the  foundations  and  the  rear  of  the  lock  walls  were  well  under- 
drained.     A  flooring  of  2-inch  plank  was  spiked  to  the  timbers  of  the  grillair<\ 

The  sluiceway  for  letting  the  water  into  the  canal  is  provided  with  thn^ 
Taintor  gates.  Each  of  these  gates  is  21  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high.  Their  n[i 
stream  faces  are  cylindrical,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  12  feet  and  3  inches. 
This  work  is  done  under  the  directions  of  Col.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Army.  The  gar« 
are  hoisted  by  means  of  a  hoisting  carriage  running  on  a  track  on  the  bridge 
extending  over  the  gates. 

Canadun  Canal  System.* 

This  system  will  give  the  Dominion  of  Canada  within  the  next  few  years  a 
waterway  14  feet  deep  and  2384  miles  long,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  head 

•  Abstracted  from  Engineeriiiy  AVitw.  Marab,  189ft. 
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of  Lake  Saperior.  Of  this  waterway  about  72  miles  will  be  artificial,  and  the 
remainder  the  natural  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  artificial  part  comprises  the  six  short  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  canals ;  the  Wel- 
land  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario ;  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  connecting  I^ake  Huron  with  Lake  Superior.  The  six  short  canals  have 
lengths  in  order,  8i  +  ll^  +  Hi  +  i  +  4  +  7f  =  484  miles  total.  The  number 
of  locks  vary  from  1  to  9,  of  which  there  are  27  in  all.  Length  of  each,  200 
feet ;  width,  45  feet ;  rise,  from  4  to  82i  feet ;  depth  ou  sills,  9  feet.  The  dis- 
tances between  these  canals  vary  from  4i  to  22f  miles. 

The  old  Welland  Canal  was  27|  miles  in  length  ;  had  two  locks  200  feet  long 
by  40  wide,  and  one  280  x  45  feet ;  remaining  24,  150  x  26^  feet ;  rise,  880  feet ;. 
depth  on  sills,  lOi  feet.  The  new  Welland  Canal,  as  remodelled  from  the  old 
one,  is  26}  miles  long,  and  has  25  locks,  each  270  x  45  feet ;  rise,  826}  feet ; 
depth  on  sills.  14  feet. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is  8500  feet  long ;  has  one  lock,  900  x  60  feet ; 
rise,  18  feet ;  depth  on  sills,  21  feet. 

The  locks  of  the  first  Welland  Canal  were  constructed  of  wood,  110  x  22 
feet,  8  feet  on  sills,  40  locks  in  all,  changed  as  first  indicated  and  subsequently 
enlarged. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE  CANAL  LOCK  CONSTRUCnON. 

The  excavation  for  this  lock  was  in  red  a  Potsdam  sandstone,  with  layers  of 
shale  and  occasionallv  of  sand.  After  removing  the  rock  to  the  proper  depth 
the  bottom  was  levelled  off  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  upon  wnich  the  ma- 
sonry was  laid.  There  were  70,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The  facing  was 
of  Amherstburg  limestone  in  2-feet  courses;  mortar  used,  1  Portland  cement  to  1 
sand;  the  backing  of  Manitoulin  Island  limestone.  This  masonry  was  laid  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 

The  lock-chamber  is  filled  and  emptied  through  culverts  running  longitudi- 
nally under  the  floor.  In  the  floor  of  the  lock  there  are  152  openings  or  orifices 
connecting  the  interior  of  the  filling  culverts  and  the  lock-chamber.  There  are 
four  of  these  culverts,  which  are  8  x  8  feet  inside  dimensions,  and  these  are  con- 
structed of  wood.  The  construction  is  as  follows:  Longitudinal  sills  12  x  15 
inches  are  bolted  to  the  bed-rock  with  bolts  6  feet  long  and  1}  inches  diameter, 
spaced  6  feet  apart.  Upon  the  longitudinal  sills  are  placed  12  x  12  inch  trans- 
verse timbers  6  inches  apart;  the  interstices  are  then  filled  with  Portland  cement 
mortar;  the  whole  covered  over  with  two  courses  of  plank  8  inches  and  2  inches 
in  thickness. 

The  walls  between  the  four  culverts  are  2  feet  thick,  built  up  of  timbers 
12  X  12  inches,  across  which  transverse  timbers  12  x  12  inches  are  placed  6 
inches  apart,  and  these  covered  with  two  courses  of  plank3  inches  and  2  inches  in 
thickness.  Through-bolts  are  built  into  the  walls,  gripping  bottom  sills  and  both 
sets  or  transverse  timbers.  These  filling  culverts  are  separated  from  the  empty- 
ing culverts  by  bulkheads  near  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  lock. 

The  emptying  culverts  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  have  inside 
dimensions  of  8  x  10^  feet. 

The  lock-gates  are  of  wood,  and  constructed  in  the  usual  manner.  There  are 
five  sets  of  gates,  a  lock  and  guard  gate  at  each  end,  and  an  extra  lock-gate  at 
the  lower  end. 

The  gates  and  valves  are  operated  by  electric  machines. 

The  time  required  to  pass  a  vessel  is:  50  seconds  closing  lower  gates,  9  minutes 
filling  lock-chamber,  50  seconds  opening  valves,  and  50  seconds  opening  upper 
grates — Hi  minutes  in  all.    A  vessel  can  be  locked  down  in  10  minutes. 
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American  Types  of  Movable  Dams. 

<From  an  article  in  Engimering  News,  Feb.  7, 1895,  by  Lieut.  Hiram  M.  Chitten- 
den, U.  S.  Army.) 

**  The  oonditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  successful  automatic  water-gate  bave  been 
stated  to  be:  *  That  the  pressure  of  the  water,  standing  or  flowing,  shall  furnirfi 
the  power  by  which  the  dam  is  erected  or  removed;  and  'that;  notwithstanding 
the  requisite  solidity  of  the  structure,  it  must  be  manageable  with  a  slight  water- 
power,  for  which  a  few  men  and  a  short  time  are  required.'  In  other  words, 
.  .  .  it  is  required  so  to  utilize  this  water-power  in  the  operation  of  the  gates  u 
to  dispense  with  the  plant  ordinarily  used  for  that  purpose." 

**  There  have  been  many  attempts  to  devise  a  gate  which  will  satisfy  these 
conditions;  as,  for  example,  the  Desfontaines  and  Ouvinot  drum  wickets,  the 
Krantz  ponton  wicket,  the  Brunot  gate,  and  the  Petididier  counterpoise  gate. 
But  the  only  devices  which  as  yet  promise  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  proWem 
embody  in  direct  or  modified  form  the  principle  of  what  is  kn«wn  as  the  Ameri- 
■can  bear-trap  gate. 

**  The  essential  features  of  this  gate  are  two  leaves,  built  across  the  slnioe 
which  the  gate  is  to  close,  and  fastened  by  horizontal  hinges  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sluice  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  When  the  sluice  is  open  the  leaves  he  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  up-stream  leaf  overlapping  the  other  a  certain  portion  of 
its  length.  When  the  gate  is  up  and  the  sluice  is  closed  the  form  of  the  gate  is 
that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  three  sides  are  the  two  leaves  and  the  bottom  of 
the  sluice  between  the  hinges,  and  of  which  the  apices  are  the  two  hinges  aod 
the  point  where  the  leaves  abut  against  each  other.  The  space  within  the  tii- 
angle  is  a  chamber,  which  is  filled  with,  or  emptied  of,  water  by  means  of  valre 
or  wickets  under  control  of  the  operator  of  the  gates. 

**The  operation  of  the  gate  is  extremely  simple.  To  raise  it,  the  outlet 
from  the  chamber  below  is  closed  and  the  inlet  above  is  opened.  Water  filb 
the  chamber  and  presses  against  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  Since  the 
water  has  access  also  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper  leaf,  the  pressure  froni 
below  upon  that  leaf  is  neutralized.  On  the  lower  leaf  there  is  no  snob  counter- 
pressure,  and  the  pressure  on  the  lower  surface  therefore  tends  to  raise  the 
lower  leaf  and  also  the  upper  (or  overlapping  leaf)  which  rests  upon  it.  This  it 
will  do  in  a  properly  proportioned  structure,  and  will  carry  the  gate  to  a  heigbi 
limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the  leaves. 

**  To  lower  the  gate,  the  water  from  above  is  cut  off  and  the  lower  valves  tst 
opened,  so  as  to  empty  the  chamber  in  the  pool  below.  The  sustaining  preestire 
on  the  lower  leaf  is  thus  withdrawn,  and  the  pressure  of  the  pool  above  is  thrown 
upon  the  upper  leaf.  This  pressure  forces  the  leaves  back  into  their  horizonul 
position,  leaving  the  sluice  free  for  the  passage  of  water. 

•*  Two  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  old  bear- 
trap  dam.  First,  there  must  be  such  a  proportion  between  the  length  of  leaws 
and  the  distances  between  the  hinges  that,  when  the  gate  is  being  raised,  there 
shall  be  a  preponderance  of  the  upward  over  the  downward  hydraulic  force 
acting  on  the  leaves  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  rise  from  a  horizontal  position, 
no  matter  how  small  the  initial  head  may  be;  second,  the  angle  between  the 
leaves  when  the  gate  is  at  its  full  height  must  be  such  as  not  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  moving  freely  upon  each  other  when  the  gate  starts  to  fail.  It  v-ill 
be  observed  that  in  both  these  conditions  we  provide  only  for  the  case  of  iniri.^1 
movement.  When  the  gate  is  once  under  way,  either  rising  or  fsUtng,  the  ptv- 
ponderanco  of  the  moving  over  the  retarding  forces  rapidly  increases.''  Any 
system  of  vnlves  which  will  satisfy  the  first  condition  will  satisfy  the  second  abo. 

The  values  of  the  two  leaves  corresponding  to  the  maximum  head  obtainable 
are,  assuming  the  base  or  distance  between  the  lower  hinged  ^ges  of  tbeleafes 
as  1  (unity) : 
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The  maximum  head  is 0.8820 

The  length  of  upper  leaf  is 0.5239 

The  length  of  lower  leaf  is 0.6821 

The  relative  lengths  of  the  two  leaves  may  vary  i^ithin  considerable  limits- 
without  sensibly  affecting  the  head  attainable. 

There  were  many  faults  and  defects  in  the  design  described.  The  gate  built 
on  what  is  known  as  the  **  Carro  system  "  was  an  improvement  by  doing  away 
with  the  overlap  of  the  up-stream  leaf,  and  consequent  sliding  friction  between 
the  leaves,  and  in  hinging  the  leaves  at  the  apex  or  crest.  In  lowering,  this  up- 
stream leaf  slided  along  its  lower  extremity  until  both  leaves  lay  flat  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane;  a  sliding  strut  rested  on  it.  The  main  objection  to  tliis 
type  of  gate  arises  from  the  upper  leaf  having  to  slide  against  the  water- 
pressure. 

The  Parker  gate  retains  the  two  hinges  of  the  **  bear- trap,"  the  Carro  hinge  at 
the  apex,  and  constructs  the  upper  leaf  in  two  sections  joined  by  a  fourth  hinge. 
The  upper  leaf  thus  folds  in  upon  itself,  so  that  when  the  gate  is  down  the 
order  of  superposition  is:  (t)  The  lower  section  of  the  upper  leaf;  (2)  the  upper 
section  of  the  upper  leaf;  (3)  the  lower  leaf .  This  improvement  eliminates  all 
the  defects  of  the  bear-trap.  There  is  no  overlap  at  the  apex;  the  head  obtain- 
able for  the  same  length  or  sluice  is  over  twice  as  great;  there  is  no  sliding  fric- 
tion ;  the  gate  can  never  be  brought  to  a  sudden  stop  when  it  approaches  its  full 
height,  but  comes  to  rest  gently;  the  leaves,  of  necessity,  rise  uniformly;  their 
shorter  length  greatly  diminishes  the  strain  upon  them  and  correspondingly  in- 
creases the  economy  of  construction.  In  the  angle  between  the  sections  of  the 
upper  leaf  drift  is  liable  to  accumulate  and  prevent  the  complete  lowering  of  the 
gate.  To  avoid  this  an  open  leaf,  hinged  to  the  apex  of  the  gate  and  sliding  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sluice,  is  introduced.  As  this  leaf  plays  no  part  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gate,  but  acts  solely  to  fend  off  drift,  it  is  called  an  idler. 

**  The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  automatic  gate  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Lang  gate,  after  its  inventor.  It  undertakes  to  make  the  idler  an  essential 
part  of  the  gate.  It  replaces  the  upper  section  of  the  upper  leaf  by  chains  or 
rods,  and  the  idler  of  the  Parker  gate  by  a  solid  leaf  hinged  at  the  apex  and 
sliding  on  the  lower  section  of  the  lower  leaf.  It  is  thus  a  combination  of  the 
Carro  and  Parker  systems.  Of  this  latest  modification  it  cannot  be  said  that  it 
marks  any  advance.  The  reintroduction  of  sliding  friction  is  a  distinct  step 
backward;  ...  it  clearly  indicates  that  the  Lang  gate  is  inferior  to  the  Parker 
ir>  efficiency.  The  principal  advantages  of  the  Lang  pattern  are  the  doing  away 
with  the  idler  of  the  Parker  gate,  and  the  increased  facility  of  access  to  the  gate 
chamber." 

The  author  of  the  above  article  recommends  the  substitution  of  some  form  of 
aatomatic  gate  for  the  old  and  common  type  of  lock-gates  for  canals. 

Just  at  present  the  Lang  gate  is  brought  into  prominence  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  contem- 
plates using  it  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Reclaiming  Zuideb  Zee. 

There  are  about  750  square  miles  of  good  argillaceous  soil  to  be  reclaimed. 
The  work  is  expected  to  extend  over  a  period  of  thirty-three  years.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $78,750,000,  and  with  interest  compounded  $181,250,000.  It  is^ 
expected  that  this  land  will  be  sold  for  the  sum  of  $185,000,000. 

The  work  of  reclamation  requires  the  construction  of  a  dam  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  requiring  nine  years  for  its  completion.  The  foundation  of  the  dam 
will  consist  of  willow  branches,  loaded  down  with  earth,  sand,  mud,  and  stone. 
The  embankment  will  be  216  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  17.8  feet  high  above  sea- 
level.  Oak  piles  will  also  be  used  to  afford  greater  protection.  The  highest  part 
of  the  bank  will  be  only  6^  feet  wide  on  the  sea  side,  but  on  the  southern  sidfr 
wiU  be  a  plateau  56  feet  wide. 
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West  Side  Trunk  Sewer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  main  trunk  of  this  sewer  is  17,700  feet  in  length,  and  has  lateral 
extensions  aggregating  18,000  feet.  The  trunk  sewer  at  the  beginning  is  5  feet 
in  diameter  (egg-shaped),  and  increases  to  6,  6i,  8,  8i,  9,  and  91  at  the  outlet. 
The  minimum  grade  is  1  in  500  for  about  one  third  its  length;  the  remaimng 
two  thirds  has  grades  of  1  in  150  and  1  in  200.  There  are  1980  feet  of  9i>foot 
tunnel.  The  sizes  pass  from  the  egg-shaped  to  circular  and  thence  to  the 
horse-shoe  cross-section.  The  outer  shell  is  concrete  rubble  masonry  to  a 
point  1  foot  above  spring  of  arch,  lined  and  arched  with  brick.  The  in  vert 
has  one  and  two  rings  of  brick  imbedded  in  concrete  to  the  bed-rock.  This 
one-sided  rock  excavation  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  work,  and  is  made 
available  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  mason- work  lining.  The  smaller  sizes  have 
a  two-ring  brick  arch  and  invert,  except  in  rock,  where  there  is  a  1-ring  invert 
The  6i  feet  circular  and  egg-shaped  sewer  and  all  the  larger  sizes  have  con- 
crete foundations  resting  on  1-inch  boards  when  not  in  rock.  These  have  three 
rings  in  the  arch,  except  on  rock,  where  only  one  ring  is  invert.  In  solid-rock 
tunnel  there  is  no  lining  except  one  ring  of  brick  on  the  invert  resting  on  a  thin 
layer  of  concrete.  For  some  distance  from  the  outlet  the  sewer  traverses  a  deep 
ravine  with  precipitous  sides  from  10  to  98  feet  in  height.  The  fall  is  so  great 
in  this  ravine,  in  places  1  in  28,  that  five  drops  from  6  to  18  feet  each  have  been 
designed  and  one  shaft  112  feet  deep.  The  drops  are  constructed  with  a  curve, 
which  is  a  parabola  reversed  in  a  circle  to  connect  with  the  lower  section.  The 
112-foot  shaft  is  provided  with  an  8-foot  sump.  This  shaft  is  only  intended  for 
temporary  use. 

Table  XOVII. 
cost  op  laying  water-mains  in  washington,  d.  c. 


Number  Lineal 
Feet. 

Ooet  per  Foot  in  Cents. 

Size  In  Inches. 

MateriaL 

Labor. 

TotaL 

8 

4 

6 

12 

8,017 

8,671 

51,908 

6,478 

26.42 

29.57 

51.42 

108.10 

21.84 
20.10 
28.22 
88.26 

48.26 

40.67 

74-64 

141.86 

The  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  relaying  pavements,  which  ranged  fron 
6.29  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  trap-rock  to  54.41  cents  for  sheet  asphalt,  and  « 
much  as  60  cents  for  block  asphalt  Relaying  brick  cost  from  6.86  to  about  9 
cents,  cobble  from  9  to  10  cents,  and  macadam  some  16  cents  per  lineal  foot 
The  diameter  of  the  pipe  had  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  relaying  pavements. 

WENTWORTH  AVENUE  SEWER,   CHICAGO, 

now  under  construction,  is  10^  feet  in  diameter,  circular  in  croes-section, 
and  built  with  four  concentric  rings  of  brickwork.  The  depth  of  catting  re- 
quired varies  from  20  to  47  feet.  The  work  of  excavation,  driving  sapportiDf 
piles  on  each  side,  building  brickwork,  and  refilling  over  the  completed  culvert 
are  carried  on  simultaneously.  Steam  shovels,  pile-driver,  and  earth-conveyc»s 
are  used.  There  is  nothing  especially  novel  in  these  machines  exc^t  the  oon- 
veyor.  The  excavation  is  carried  on  in  two  lifts.  The  foremost  steam-shovel 
excavates  to  a  depth  of  from  25  to  80  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  sewer-leveL 
This  material  is  emptied  in  cars  alongside  and  carried  away.  It  is  not  used  in 
the  refilling.  Following  this  is  the  pile-driver,  which  drives  two  rows  of  pilei 
16  i  feet  apart.  The  piles  in  each  row  are  spaced  about  8  feet  centres.  Tbe 
piles  are  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  are  sawed  off,  and  capped.  The  seooud 
steam-shovel  is  carried  on  these,  and  excavates  to  the  full  depth  required  for 
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the  sewer  two  or  three  feet  below  its  intended  bottom.  The  material  excavated 
'by  this  shovel  is  dumped  on  a  platform  constituting  a  part  of  the  conveyor 
frame.  Upon  this  slides  a  series  of  scrapers  attached  to  two  endless  chains 
which  pass  over  a  pair  of  sprocket-wheels  at  the  ends  of  the  conveyor  frame. 
The  material  dumped  on  the  platform  is  carried  along  on  the  scrapers.  At  the 
rear  end  of  the  conveyor  the  material  falls  on  a  cross-conveyor,  which  dumps  it 
into  the  trench  over  the  completed  sewer.  The  conveyor  chains  are  operated 
from  a  power-car.  The  contractors  for  this  work  are  Wilson  &  Jackson.  The 
'lesign  of  the  conveyor  is  due  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  it  performs  its  work  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooke, 
C-liief  Engineer,  Department  of  Sewera,  and  under  the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  N.  D. 
Puund,  Assistant  Engineer. 

New  Maas  Jetties. 
The  north  jetty  is  6560  feet  in  length,  south  jetty  7550  feet.     These  begin 
at  high  dikes  8  feet  8  inches  above  mean  high  water,  and  descend  in  an  easy 
<;urve  to  8  feet  8  inches  above  low  water.     The  tidal  range  is  5  feet  7  inches. 

The  jetties  are  of  mattress  of  fascine  work  covered  with  stone,  one  half  ton 
per  cubic  yard  of  fascine  work.  The  top  is  curved  to  20  inches  and  paved  with 
stone  in  large  blocks.  Fascines  4  to  6  inches  diameter,  placed  86  to  40  inches 
centres,  laid  crosswise,  form  the  bottom  layer;  over  this  a  layer  of  fascines  at  right 
angles,  and  spaced  86  inches  centres.  These  longitudinal  fascines  are  as  long  as 
practicable,  and  are  spliced  by  short  fascines  or  by  interlocking  for  5  or  6  feet  at 
ends.  The  crossing  joints  are  bound  with  withes  on  the  outside  and  at  alternate 
inside  joints  with  tarred  rope.  This  grillage  is  then  covered  over  with  loose  lay- 
ers or  bundles  of  asier  willow  covering  the  longitudinal  fascines.  A  second  layer 
is  then  placed  crosswise,  and  over  it  another  longitudinal  layer,  forming  the  upper 
grillage,  and  over  this  another  filling  layer.  An  upper  cross  layer  of  fascines  is 
then  laid  so  that  their  intersections  with  the  longitudinal  fascines  are  vertically 
over  those  of  the  lower  grillage.  These  iuterseetions  are  bound  with  the  same 
cord.s,  so  that  the  filling  is  compressed  as  tightly  as  possible  between  the  grillages. 
The  other  intersections  are  bound  with  withes.  The  three  layers  form  a  mattress 
16  to  24  inches  in  thickness.  Hurdle- work  on  top  holds  the  ballast  in  place.  A 
mattress  contains  not  less  than  480  square  feet.  The  largest  were  50  feet  in 
breadth  and  490  to  590  feet  in  length.  Above  low  water  the  fascines  are  placed 
separately  by  band  and  loaded  with  stone. 

The  jetties  are  consolidated  by  oak  piles,  80  to  40  feet  in  length,  driven 
through  all  layers  and  into  the  bottom.  The  fore-shore  berms  and  slopes  sur- 
rounding the  pier-head  are  further  secured  by  three  rows  of  oak  piles  framed 
together.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  jetty  was  completed  above  low  tide  ballast 
stone  was  thrown  in  upon  the  base,  berms,  and  sides  to  an  amount  of  56  to  64 
tons  per  lineal  yard  of  jetty.  No  stone  less  than  110  pounds  in  weight  was  used; 
above  low  water  they  were  carefully  laid  and  packed  with  smaller  stones,  spawls, 
and  quarry  refuse.  Stones  of  one  half  to  one  ton  were  placed  around  fore-shore 
berra  of  the  pier-head.  No  artificial  stone  was  used.  Heaviest  natural  stones 
handled  were  1^  tons. 

Success  is  due  to  keeping  the  jetties  low  enough  to  allow  storm  waves  of  high 
tides  to  go  over  them,  and  the  protection  of  the  more  exposed  slopes  by  flat 
stones  of  good  dimensions  placed  over  each  other  like  shingles  on  a  roof,  the 
lines  of  shingles  being  normal  to  the  direction  of  the  sea  as  it  strikes  the  slopes 
of  the  jetties.  The  width  of  tidal  stream  is  2960  feet  at  the  sea  end  of  the  jetties, 
and  gradually  decreasing  at  the  other  end  to  740  feet. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  improvement  was  $2,500,000;  annual  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, $7200. 

Duty  of  Water  for  Irrigation. 
Tho  (}\\^y  of  water  is  that  quantity  required  to  irrigate  a  certain  area  of  land. 
It  is  usually  expressed  by  stating  the  number  of  acres  that  a  continuous  flow  of 
one  cubic  foot  per  second  will  irrigate.    Thus,  if  a  stream  discharging^  40  cu.  ft. 
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of  water  per  second  is  expended  in  irrigating  8000  acres  of  land,  then  its  duty  is 
equivalent  to  200  acres,  i.e.,  each  cubic  foot  per  second  irrigates  200  acres. 
The  duty  varies  from  35  to  2300  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second.  Sometimes 
the  duty  is  defined  as  the  average  depth  of  water  over  the  whole  land,  and  again 
as  the  number  of  cubic  yards  per  acre. 

The  average  duty  in  India  is  200  acres,  and  in  the  Unit^  States  not  over 
100  acres. 

For  a  wheat  crop  in  India,  which  is  grown  in  the  cold  season,  four  wateriugs 
are  quite  sufficient,  and  few  other  crops  require  more — notably  rice  and  sugar- 
cane, which  are  sometimes  irrigated  as  often  as  12  times.  In  the  month  of 
December  and  February  1  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  will  irrigate  4.57  acres 
of  rough  uncleaned  ground  previous  to  ploughing,  5.64  acres  of  a  well- cleaned  and 
level  field  of  young  wheat.  A  safe  mean  in  India  is  5  acres  in  24  hours  to  be 
watered  by  1  cubic  foot  per  second.  In  general  the  soil  is  light.  Watering  at 
intervals  of  50  days  gives  5  x  50  =  260  acres.  This  water  runs  more  than  300 
miles  from  head  of  canal  to  field  watered;  20  per  cent  is  deducted  for  filtration, 
evaporation,  etc.,  en  route.  Of  these  260  acres  18  per  cent  is  rice,  IS  per  cent 
sugar-cane,  each  requiring  much  water;  50  per  cent  wheat  and  barley,  and  the 
remainder  of  inferior  crops. 

The  rainfall  is  principally  in  June,  July,  and  Augnst,  and  is  about  40  inch» 
a  year.  In  Madras  6000  cubic  yards  of  water  are  usually  given  to  irrigate  an 
acre  of  rice,  equivalent  to  a  depth  of  3.7  inches.  Wheat  in  a  dry  season  requires 
five  waterings— one  to  prepare  the  land  for  ploughing — 10,500  cubic  feet,  and  fonr 
for  the  standing  crop  of  8000  cubic  feet,  or  in  all  42,500  cubic  feet.  This  gives  an 
average  depth  of  less  than  1  foot  over  the  entire  area. 

The  Heuares  Canal  in  Spain  gives  12  waterings,  each  916  cubic  yard,  or  an 
average  depth  of  each  watering  0.57  foot,  or  6.8  feet  for  the  twelve. 

In  Colorado  the  expenditure  of  water  for  a  single  irrigation  is  generally 
reckoned  at  about  12  inches  in  depth,  and  the  number  of  irrigations  from  thr» 
to  four,  or  in  all  36  to  48  inches  in  depth. 

The  machines  used  to  measure  water  in  irrigation  canals  are  generally  known 
as  modules  or  meters.  The  principal  objects  to  be  sought  are:  (1)  that  they 
should  deliver  a  constant  quantity  of  water  with  a  varying  depth  or  head  of 
water  in  the  supply  channel;  (2)  that  they  should  expend  very  little  head  in 
delivering  the  constant  quantity;  (3)  that  it  should  be  so  free  from  friction  as 
t»ot  to  be  easily  deranged,  and  that  sand  or  silt  in  the  water  will  not  affect  its 
working;  (4)  that  it  should  be  cheap,  and  so  simple  in  construction  that  any 
ordinary  mechanic  should  be  able  to  make  or  repair  one. 

The  common  forms  are  like  weire,  either  discharging  under  a  small  but  con- 
stant pressure,  or  the  common  knife-edge  iron  weir  with  overflow. 
Subways  for  Rapid  Transit. 

In  London,  even  along  the  busy  streets,  unless  great  depths  necessitated 
tunnelling,  the  subways  for  rapid-transit  traffic  were  constructed  by  the  cut-and- 
cover  system.  The  cross-sections  of  the  completed  tunnels  are  25  or  more  lect, 
according  to  the  number  of  tracks,  and  height  from  16  to  20  or  more  feet* 
The  side  walls  of  these  tunnels  are  in  many  cases  of  concrete,  while  the  arcb- 
ring  is  of  brick  masonry.  At  the  crown  the  thickness  varies  from  5  rings,  about 
22  inches,  to  as  much  as  2  feet  7i  inches.  The  concret-e  side  walls  are  4  feet  I 
inches  thick,  and  11  fe^t  7i  inches  to  springing- line.  For  the  largest  arches  the 
arch-ring  increases  to  as  much  as  12  rings  at  the  skew-back.  The  method  of  con- 
struction is  to  build  a  timber  platform  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  traffic 
across  the  street.  As  the  rail  is  generally  below  the  base  of  the  house  walls,  these 
are  underpinned;  then  trenches  are  dug  along  the  curb-lines,  in  which  the  side 
walls  are  built.  Between  these  and  from  under  the  timber  platforms  enough 
earth  is  excavated  and  removed  to  enable  the  roof  arch  to  be  constructwl. 
Afterwards  the  remaining  material  or  core  is  removed  and  the  invert  laid,  and 
finally  the  street  surface  is  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
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The  Lobnitz  Rock-cutters  on  the  Danube. 
(See  Eng,  News,  Dec.  20,  1894.) 

As  now  used  for  the  removal  of  the  Iroa  Gates  of  the  River  Danube,  this 
machine  has  one  instead  of  ten  cutting  bars,  as  the  rapid  current  and  local  con- 
ditions make  one  cutter  of  great  weight  more  efficient  than  a  battery  of  cutters 
of  various  weights.  The  barge  now  in  use  is  100  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and 
7  feet  deep,  with  a  draught  of  3  feet.  The  boiler  is  placed  near  the  stern,  and 
near  it  are  the  manoeuvring  winches  for  moving  the  boat.  Near  the  centre  is 
a  tripod  for  handling  the  cutter.  This  latter  may  be  worked  through  a  square 
well,  forward  of  the  centre  of  the  boat,  or  may  be  swung  over  the  bow  of  the 
boat  by  tilting  the  tripod  forward. 

The  action  of  the  cutter  is  that  of  a  pile-driver,  the  cutter  replacing  the 
falling  monkey.  The  cutter  is  made  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel.  It  is  80 
feet  long  and  is  square  in  section,  the  dimensions  being  7  inches  square  at  top, 
increasing  to  13  inches  square  10  feet  from  the  point,  and  diminishing  again  to 
11  inches  square  at  the  lower  end.  For  a  length  of  4  feet  from  the  bottom  a 
haixi  steel  core,  11  inches  by  4  inches,  is  welded  in  along  the  centre  line  of  the 
bar,  with  the  point  chisel-shaped,  and  the  sides  rounded  off  to  9  inches  radius. 
The  cutter  point  is  hardened  by  heating  to  a  cherry-red  and  plunging  it  into 
water.  This  steel  blade,  being  protected  on  two  sides  by  wrought  iron,  can  be 
used  up  to  the  last  few  inches  without  breaking,  and  always  keeps  sharp.  It 
weighs  8i  tons. 

The  boat  is  advanced  after  20  inches  in  width  of  the  rock  has  been  broken 
away  by  the  falling  chisel,  but  the  varying  hardness  of  the  rock  prevents  any 
accurate  estimate  of  work  accomplished. 

The  cutter  is  dropped  about  16J  feet,  at  a  rate  varying  from  50  to  100  blows 
per  hour.  The  average  amount  of  rock  removed  per  blow  is  2  cubic  feet.  The 
rock  is  very  hard,  and  is  always  broken  sufficiently  small  to  be  removed  by 
dredging. 

The  drilling  of  bore-holes  for  blasting  operations  is  can-ied  out  on  two  plans — 
the  Ingei'soll-^rgeant  and  the  Fontane  systems.  The  first  is  a  scow  which  can 
be  lifted  from  the  water  by  four  legs  resting  on  the  bottom  and  connected  with 
hydraulic  jacks  fed  by  a  Worthington  pump.  Along  the  side  of  this  scow  are 
ranged  4  lugersoll  steam-drills  supplied  by  a  boiler  on  the  scow.  In  the  Fontane 
system  the  drills  are  mounted  on  a  platform  resting  upon  two  biirges.  The 
author  says,  that  while  there  has  been  trouble  with  the  Ingersoll  system,  it  has 
on  the  whole  given  satisfaction;  the  Fontane  barges  are  too  light  for  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  the  system  is  not  yet  looked  upon  with  satisfaction. 

The  quantity  of  work  executed  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1893  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Class  of  Work.  Cubic  Metres.       gsUma^d  To'taL 

Blasting  under  water  (with  67,586  cubic 

metres  removed) 122,758  77.77 

Blasting  at  the  Iron  Gate 307,223  90.60 

Stone  deposited 345,978  68.63 

Various  stone  depositing 133,065  20.05 

Square  Metres. 

Stone  revetment 9,150  

Facing  up  dams 66,340  .... 

Adhesion  of  Cement  Mortar  to  Brick. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  M.  F61ix  de 
Walques.  (See  Engineenng,  Nov.  16,  1894,  and  Engineering  Netvs,  Jan.  10, 
1895.; 
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The  bricks  were  soaked  in  water  before  being  cemented  together,  and  were 
tested  at  the  ages  of  2,  4,  8i,  15,  and  44  days.  The  results  given  at  the  ages  of 
2  and  4  days  were  yery  irregular,  and  also  in  a  lesser  degree  at  8i  days.  Efteh 
experiment  was  repeated  four  times,  and  the  mean  result  is  given  in  the  table, 
which  does  not  include  the  2-  and  4-day  tests.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smooth- 
pressed  bricks  gave  better  hold  to  the  mortar  than  the  rougher  varieties. 

All  results  are  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Table  XOVIII. 


Whitaker  Portland  Cement  Co. 

The  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  in  this  country  add,  as  a  rule,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  limestone  to  the  natural  rock  before  bnming.  The  Coplay,  Pa., 
rock  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  lime  to  make  Portland  cement 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  though  formerly  it  was  ob- 
t-ained  from  the  natural  rock.  The  quarries  of  the  Whitaker  Cement  Co.,  Eastoo, 
Pa.,  supply  an  argillaceous  limestone,  practically  free  from  magnesia,  and  ooo- 
t>aining  the  right  proportion  of  lime  for  a  triple-silicate  Portland  cement  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  analysis  of  the  material,  which  is  very  uniform, 
in  different  parts  of  the  quarry: 

Per  Geo  t. 

Silica 14.44 

Alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 5.91 

Carbonate  of  lime 75.17 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 77 

A  full  description  of  the  operations  of  crushing,  grinding,  burning,  etc.,  can 
be  found  in  Engineering  News^  Jan.  10,  1895,  from  which  the  for^^ing  and 
following  facts  are  abstracted: 

The  company  guarantees  that  70  per  cent  of  the  finished  product  will  pass 
throui^h  a  No.  200  sieve  (40,000  holes  per  square  inch).  The  average  quality  of 
the  product  is  so  uniform  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  mix  the  contents  of  the 
storage  bins  in  order  to  produco  a  cement  meeting  special  requirements. 

Samples  of  the  cement  and  powdered  rock  are  taken  daily. 

Briq[uettes  of  neat  cement  show  an  average  tensile  strength  of  625  pounds  per 
square  inch  in  7  days,  875  pounds  in  28  days,  and  918  pounds  in  6  months. 
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Briquettes  of  1  cement  and  8  sand  show  an  average  of  191  pounds  in  7  days, 
:295  pounds  in  28  days,  and  848  pounds  in  6  months. 

The  cement  is  guaranteed  to  show  in  7  days  (1  in  air  and  6  in  water)  a  mini- 
mum tensile  strain  of  400  pounds  per  square  inch  for  neat  briquettes,  and  125 
pounds  for  briquettes  of  1  cement  to  8  sand,  standard  crushed  quartz  being  used. 
Boiling  tests  are  also  made,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  to  see  if  there  is  any  excess  of 
free  lime. 

The  analyses  of  the  finished  product  average  as  follows: 

Percent. 

Silica 21.70 

Alumina  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 8.88 

Lime 68.27 

Magnesia 55 

The  works  have  a  capacity  of  400  barrels  per  day,  or  an  average  of  100  bar- 
rels from  each  of  the  four  kilns. 

The  cement,  which  is  known  as  the  Alpha  Portland  cement,  4s  largely  used  in 
t)uildings  and  architectural  works,  for  floors  and  pavements,  etc. 

In  this  connection  the  following  results  of  tests  made  by  Messrs.  Hazlehurst  & 
Huciiel  to  determine  the  relative  cost  of  Rosendale  and  Portland  cement,  with  a 
view  of  using  the  cheapest  in  building  the  Odd  Fellows'  Temple,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  are  tabulated. 

Tensile  strength  is  given  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  is  the  average  of  five 
briquettes  of  1  square  inch  cross-section. 


Days. 

7.. 

14.. 

21.. 


Portland   Cement. 

Rosendale  Cement. 

to8                lto4 

Itol                lto3 

River  Sand. 

Bar  Sand. 

160                  105 

90                  45 

200                 135 

109                 56 

280                146 

181                 78 

231                 165 

145               101 

The  Bosendale  was  from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  manufacturers 
in  Utica  County,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Portland  was  manufactured  at  Coplay,  Pa.  The 
Portland  was  selected  as  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

CONTRACrriON    AND  EXPANSION  OF  MaSONRT. 

As  there  is  but  little  information  available  as  regards  the  effects  on  masonry 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  the  following  facts  given  in  Engineering  News^ 
Oct.  18,  1894,  will  be  interesting.  A  masonry  dam  460  feet  in  length  arched 
with  a  radius  420  feet  in  length  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun  moved  to  and  fro 
-j  inch  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  the  other  side  only  \  inch,  the  crest  expand- 
ing j^  of  its  length,  or  f  inch. 

The  Temperature, — No  harm  may  be  caused  in  a  dam  thus  arched  by  such 
movements,  as  a  curved  dam  can  readily  adjust  itself  to  them  without  cracking, 
but  not  so  with  a  straight  dam,  and  serious  injury  may  result.  Taking  Adie's  co- 
efficient of  contraction  and  reduction  in  temperature  of  10**  0.,  the  contraction 
will  be  TTjirv  o^  its  length.  The  modulus  of  elasticity  for  stone  varies  between 
1,400,000  and  2,800,000  i)ounds  per  square  inch,  while  that  of  mortar,  according 
to  Hartig,  is  higher,  and  if  the  temperature  is  lowered  lO""  0.,  and  the  masonry 
is  not  free  to  contract,  a  tension  varying  from  140  to  280  pounds  per  square 
inch  may  set  up,  which  is  greater  than  mortar  can  stand,  resulting  in  cracks  or 
fissures. 

The  great  length  of  dams  as  compared  with  their  thickness  and  the  high 
•compressive  strength  of  building  materials  will  prevent  fracture  from  expansion, 
-the  dam  forming  a  compressed  beam. 
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Many  dams  have  developed  cracks  in  cold  weather.  In  a  dam  1346  feet  in 
length,  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  temperature  ranging  from  — 10°  C.  to— 20"  C. 
seven  vertical  cracks  appeared,  about  100  feet  apart,  widest  at  top,  and  vanishing 
37  feet  below  normal  water-level,  the  water  surface  being  at  the  time  10  feet  8 
inches  below  normal.  The  aggregate  breadth  of  these  cracks  was  2f  inches;  they 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part  closed  as  the  temperature  increased. 

A  long  quay  wall  at  Bremen  showed  cracks  from  I  to  J^  inch  in  winter,  clos- 
ing to  fine  hair-cracks  during  summer. 

A  concrete  coping  285.66  feet  in  length,  divided  into  four  straight  reaches 
connected  by  curves  with  radii  of  20  feet,  on  top  of  a  reservoir  wall  showed  15 
cracks  extending  across  the  wall  at  irregular  intervals.  These  cracks  were  from 
tV  to  A  in^^l^  each,  and  they  were  attributed  to  contraction  from  change  of  tem- 
perature.   The  cement  used  was  American  Portland,  Atlas  Brand. 

Tunnels, 
baltimore  and  ohio  railway  tunnel,  harper's  ferry. 
This  tunnel  is  for  a  double  track.  Its  length  is  812  feet,  28  feet  in  width  at 
springing,  which  is  10  feet  6  inches  above  subgrade,  with  semicircular  arch  of 
14  feet  radius.  A  top  heading  was  excavated  8  x  25  feet,  the  full  top  section  of 
the  tunnel,  and  it  was  kept  15  feet  in  advance  of  the  bench.  No  timbering  was 
required.  Rate  of  progress  at  east  end  18  feet  and  at  west  end  19  feet  per  wedL 
The  total  amount  of  excavation  was  50,000  cubic  yards,  which  made  into  an  em- 
bankment showed  an  increase  in  volume  of  80  per  cent. 

TUNNEL,   COLORADO  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

This  tunnel,  recently  completed,  is  9394.7  feet  in  length,  for  single  track, 
with  cross-section  15  feet  in  width  and  21  feet  in  height.  The  timount  of  exca- 
vation per  lineal  foot  was  10.19  cubic  yards,  and  where  enlarged  for  timbering 
13.79  cubic  yards.  The  lining  was  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  292,  except  ihat 
the  vertical  posts  were  in  sets  of  three,  8  inches  apart  in  each  set,  and  18  inches 
between  the  sets.  Sills,  posts,  and  arch  segments  were  12  x  12inches,  and  lagging 
4x6  inches  on  outside  of  posts,  6x6  inches  over  arch  segments.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  double  the  lining  in  some  places. 

The  heading  was  7  feet  high  and  full  width  of  tunnel.  In  driving  the  head- 
ing two  sets  of  holes  were  drilled.  The  first  set  of  eight  holes  was  drilled  in  twa 
rows  from  top  to  bottom.  These  holes  were  2  feet  apart  on  the  face  of  the  head- 
ing and  converged  towards  the  axis  of  the  tunnel,  depth  of  holes,  12  feet,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  blast  was  to  drive  out  a  V-shaped  opening  in  the  rock. 
The  holes  of  the  second  set  were  drilled  at  the  sides  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  tunnel,  by  means  of  which  the  remaining  rock  was  blown  into  the  V-shaped 
opening.  The  bench  below  was  excavated  in  a  similar  manner.  Progress  wasa^ 
follows : 

Driving  the  heading 1,118  days. 

Average  daily  progress,  two  headings 8.4  feet 

Greatest  progress,  1  month 337.0      ** 

Average  daily  progress  1  month,  31  days 10.87    " 

Greatest  progress,  1  month,  one  end,  28  days 202.5      " 

Average 7.23    " 

Greatest  monthly  progress  on  bench 218.00    " 

Daily  average  on  bench 7.79    " 

The  material  tunnelled  through  was  gray  granite.  Owing  to  disintegration  on 
exposure,  fissures,  faults,  etc.,  and  large  cavities  filled  with  liquid  sand,  much 
trouble  and  inconvenience  were  experienced,  and  about  78  per  cent  had  to  be  tim- 
bered. 

The  elevation  of  grade  at  the  east  end  of  tunnel  was  10,810.72  feet  above  sea-leTcl 
and  at  west  end  10,943.18  feet.    The  grade  was  continuous  and  ascending  from 
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«ast  to  west  through  the  182. 86  feet  difference  of  level  at  a  uniform  rate  of  1.41 
per  cent. 

Good  ventilation  was  easily  maintained  owing  to  the  continuous  ascent  and 
great  diflfereuce  of  level  between  the  two  ends. 

Machinery  employed  at  the  west  end  :  Three  lOOH.P.  boilers,  two  20  x  24- 
inch  IngersoU  compressors ;  one  20  x  24  inch  Norwalk  compi^essors ;  one  20-H.P. 
engine  used  to  drive  a  No.  6  Baker  blower,  forcing  fresh  air  into  the  tunnel 
tJirough  14-inch  pipes ;  one  No.  7  and  one  No.  9  Camei*on  pump,  and  a  Dean  Du- 
.  plex  pump,  with  14-inch  steam  cylinders,  10-inch  water  cylinders,  and  10-inch 
stroke.  These  were  required  as  the  wat-er  followed  the  excavation  from  this  end. 
At  the  east  end  :  Three  80-H.P.  boilers,  two  20  x  24  inch  Ingersoll  compres- 
sors, and  a  10  and  20  H.P.  engine,  driving  dynamos  and  blower.  No  pumps  for 
water  were  required^  as  there  was  good  natural  drainage  at  this  end.  Four  Si- 
inch  Ingersoll  eclipse  drills  were  used  in  each  heading,  and  two  on  the  bench, 
^hat  is,  6  in  all  at  each  end.  A  small  traction  engine  was  constructed  to  run  on  a 
track  with  20-inch  gauge,  and  used  to  haul  the  material.  Using  coke  for  fuel  in 
these  engines  no  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  men  in  the  tunnel.  Estimate 
-of  cost ; 

9,893.66  lin.  ft.  @  $62.50 $587,103.75 

Enlargement  for  timbering  32,575  ou.  yds.  ®  $2.50      81,487.50 

Cost  of  timber 81,600.00 

Cost  of  labor  on  timbering,  2,728,000  ft.  B.  M. 
@  $12 82,676.00 

Total $782,817.25 

DBAINA6E-W0RKS  OF  THE  ONTAEIO  SILVER  MINE,    UTAH. 

(See  Engineering  News,  Nov.  29,  1894.) 

The  clear  section  of  the  tunnel  is  8'  8"  high,  4'  6"  wide  at  the  top,  and  5'  6"  to 
6'  at  the  bottom.  The  floor  of  the  tram  track  is  of  8"  plank,  resting  on  6"  x  10" 
sills.  Gauge  of  track  18  inches.  The  drainage  channel  for  the  water  has  an 
average  width  of  5i  feet  in  the  clear  and  an  average  of  li  feet  deep  below  the 
floor  of  the  tramway.  A  timber  bent  consisted  of  the  sill,  two  batter  posts,  and 
the  cap,  all  10"  x  12"  or  12"  x  12".  The  section  made  for  timbering  usually  aver- 
4iged  11  feet  in  height  and  9  feet  wide,  a  good  layer  of  lagging  being  placed  be- 
liind  the  posts,  and  poling-boards  driven  over  the  caps.  While  this  was  the 
standard  bent,  no  set  rules  could  be  followed,  and  the  method  of  timbering 
was  varied  to  suit  the  material  excavated.  In  some  places  where  the  pressure 
overhead  was  particularly  great  the  roof  was  torn  down  so  as  to  put  in  a  second 
bent  on  the  top  of  the  first,  using  an  inverted  Y  bent,  with  the  feet  of  the  batter 
X>ost8  on  the  cap  of  the  first  bent.  The  distance  apart  of  the  bents  was  usually 
4  to  5  feet,  with  bracing  between  them:  In  soft  materials  the  timbering  was 
kept  close  up  to  the  face  and  8  feet  by  3  x  6  inches  poling-boards  were  driven 
over  tha  caps  of  each  forward  bent  and  driven  forward  with  an  inclination  up- 
vrard  so  as  to  hold  up  the  roof  until  the  next  bent  could  be  placed. 

Immense  quantities  of  water  were  encountered,  which,  rushing  in  from  fis- 
45ures  in  the  rock,  flooded  the  tunnel  and  caused  much  damage  to  the  lining.  One 
body  of  water  was  tapped,  discharging  13,000  gallons  per  minute.  After  waiting 
for  five  weeks  for  this  to  exhaust  itself,  rubber  suits — costing  $13  each  —were  pur- 
-chased.  Dressed  in  these  the  men  waded  in  against  the  strong  current  and 
raised  the  track  18  inches,  to  get  it  above  the  water.  All  this  caused  a  delay 
of  70  days.  Side  drifts  curving  out  from  the  main  tunnel  kept  about  50  feet 
from  it,  and  returning  into  it  well  to  the  front,  were  driven.  These  served  to 
divert  the  flow  of  water  from  the  main  tunnel.  It  was  found  that  wood  was  the 
I>oorest  backing  that  could  be  placed  behind  the  lagging  and  over  the  poling- 
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boards>  but  old  clothes,  sacks,  and  similar  materials  answered  the  purpose  ad- 
mirably, as  they  caused  puddling  of  the  material,  were  elastic,  and  gave  the 
ground  room  to  swell.  The  enormous  pressure  on  some  of  the  timbers  reduced 
them  from  12"  to  4"  in  thickness. 

'^  Swelling  ground  "  sometimes  forced  the  timbers  in  from  all  sides,  leaving  an 
opening  not  large  enough  to  crawl  through.  There  were  not  only  torrents  of 
water  and  falling  rocks  to  be  watched  for,  but  timbers  were  cracking  with  a  great 
noise  as  the  swelling  ground  gradually  forced  them  in.  With  all  the  dangers  en- 
countered in  the  six  years  of  work,  but  one  man  was  killed  while  working  in  the 
tunnel.  For  this  excellent  record  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  John  H.  Keetly,  the 
superintendent  of  construction.  Ample  boiler  capacity  and  engine  power  were 
provided.  A  No.  6  Boot  blower  (run  at  150  revolutions  per  minute)  was  used  as 
an  exhaustion  to  suck  foul  air  out  of  the  tunnel  after  blasts,  through  a  20-ineh 
pipe  made  of  No.  6  galvanized  sheet  iron.  A  No.  4  Burleigh  and  a  14  x  82  inch 
Band  air-compressor  were  used. 

The  compressed  air  was  conveyed  into  the  tunnel  through  a  6-inch  kalsomined 
pipe.  This  supplied  fresh  air  to  the  men  after  use  in  the  drills.  In  drilling  at 
the  face  a  horizontal  bar  was  used,  extending  across  the  tunnel  and  wedged  at 
the  ends,  with  two  3i-inch  Ingersoll  drills  mounted  on  it.  The  blasting  was 
done  in  sections,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  and  was  all  done  by  fuse,  as  battery 
blasting  ^ve  too  much  shock  and  did  not  suit  the  work.  For  each  blast  8  to  1& 
holes  li  inches  in  diameter  were  drilled  3  to  5  feet  deep,  and  each  was  loaded 
with  U  to  5  sticks  of  dynamite,  making  a  total  charge  of  40  to  50  pounds.  Some 
rock  was  so  extremely  hard  that  steel  would  stand  but  a  few  minutes,  and  3(^ 
feet  per  week  was  good  progress. 

Eight  men  constituted  a  shift  at  the  face,  four  at  the  drills,  and  four  muckers, 
who  loaded  the  tram-cars  and  also  took  them  out  to  the  dump.  These  cars  held 
20  cubic  feet  each  (1500  to  1700  lbs.),  and  were  made  into  trains  of  10  to  15  cars, 
which  were  hauled  by  one  mule.  Other  gangs  did  the  timbering,  laid  the  tracks, 
etc.  Altogether  it  took  80  to  50  men  to  keep  the  work  going  day  and  night  Id 
good  ground  10  to  15  feet  per  day  was  the  average  progress,  but  for  weeks  at  a 
time  no  headway  whatever  was  made.  Four  single  delays  aggregated  286  days. 
The  total  stoppage  and  delays  were  about  li  years.  The  greatest  progress  in  any 
one  month  was  480  feet.  The  greatest  in  one  day,  21  feet.  The  time  from  com- 
mencement to  completion  was  6  years,  8  months,  and  12  days.  The  line  of  the 
tunnel  was  located  by  triangulation,  but  the  centre  line  was  run  over  to  insure  its 
correct  alignment.  The  total  amount  expended  up  to  December  81,  1893,  was 
$384,064,  or  an  average  of  $27.75  per  lineal  foot.  Total  distance  then  completed, 
18,840  lineal  feet.  The  total  cost  will  probably  be  $425,000.  The  average  flor 
of  water  during  the  time  of  construction  was  from  6000  to  8000  gallons  per 
minute. 

Street  Bailways. 

The  following  facts  and  tables  are  taken  from  Engineering,  Jan.  4, 1895. 
Beginning  with  a  single  line,  constructed  in  New  York  about  1850,  American 

Table  XCIX. 

EATIO  OF  street-railway  MILEAGE  TO  THE  POPULATION  OF  SEVEN  AMERICAK 

CITIES,  IN  THE  YEAR  1893. 

M-.«,^  ^#  ni*-  i>/^».ii.«^o>n  Track       Ratio  of  ]fUea«e 

NameofCily.  Population.  j|„^  to  POpuiiiHoS. 

Seattle 60,000  102  1  to     588 

Denver 100,000  278  1**      720 

San  Francisco 297,000  244  1  *•  1,221 

Boston 446,500  279  1  *'  1,600 

Baltimore 484,100  222  1  "  1,955 

Chicago 1,098,500  513  1  **  2,141 

New  York 1,513,500  294  1  ««  5,180 
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Street  railroads  show  a  practically  unbroken  record  of  financial  success.  Only 
six  or  eight  lines  were  built  prior  to  1856,  about  80  in  the  next  five  years,  over 
80  in  the  succeeding  decade,  and  so  on  in  rapidly  increasing  ratio. 

To  the  compars^tive  small  mileage  of  street  railways  of  New  York  should 
really  be  added  the  great-system  of  elevated  railways,  which  run  over  more  than 
50  miles  of  its  principal  thoroughfares,  carrying  more  than  221  million  passengers 
annually. 

Table  O. 
ratio  op  street-railway  mileage  to  the  population  of  five  english  cities, 

IN  THE  YEAR  1891. 

Nam©  of  City.  Population.  Tnrairay.  ^•"^• 

Northampton 70,872  6.0  '     1  to  11,812 

Blackburn 120,064  8.5  1  **  14,125 

Leeds 367,566  23.0  1  "  15,978 

Liverpool 517,980  61.5  1  "    8,422 

Loudon 5,633,806  250.0  1  **  22,528 

In  1873  the  Hallidie  cable  system  was  first  introduced  in  San  Francisco,  and 
its  pre-eminent  value  where  heavy  grades  had  to  be  encountered  was  fully 
demonstrated.  Within  the  next  twelve  years  important  lines  in  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  were  equipped  with  cable-traction  plant. 

In  1883  the  first  electric  line  actually  doing  business  was  opened  at  the  Chi- 
cago Exposition,  and  at  the  close  of  1889  the  entire  success  of  the  electric  system 
h£^  been  demonstrated  beyond  question. 

The  following  table  shows  some  estimates  of  cost  and  efficiency: 

COMPARISON  OF  COST  AND  EFnCIENCT  OF  GABLE   AND  ELECTRIC  STREET-GAR  LINES. 

£  $ 

Cost  per  track  mile  of  cable  and  conduit. .     10,000  to  30,000    48,400  to  145,200 
**      **      **        **     *'  electrical  conductors         500  **    2,000      2,420  "      9,680 
**      "      **       **     **  complete  cable  equip- 
ment      18,000  "  50,000    87,120  **  242,000 

*•      •*      **       "    **  complete     electrical 

equipment 1,500  **    7,000      7,260 

Efflcieocy.  Cable. 

Average  effective  horse-power  applied  to  axle  of  each  car 

on  the  line 3  to   5 

Average  indicated  horse-power  at  engine  per  car  on  the 

line 4  **  10 

Friction  load  in  per  cent  of  total  load 50  '*  65 

Coal  consumption  per  car,  mile  pounds 5  **    8 

The  path  to  the  introduction  of  electric  traction  in  America  was  undoubtedly 
smoothed  by  the  valuable  results  attained  by  the  cable  system.  Formerly, 
bitter  contention  existed  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  systems.  It  may  bo 
fairly  said  to-day  that  they  do  not  compete,  and  that  each  has  found  its  peculiar 
and  appropriate  place. 

For  great  and  constant  passenger  traffic,  at  stated  speeds,  in  broad  and 
straight  thoroughfares,  and  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  induce  the  in- 
vestment of  large  capital  upon  ordinary  commercial  terms,  the  cable  system  ha.s 
no  equal,  and  the  same  is  true  where  long  and  steep  gradients  are  encountered. 
In  Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco  the  cable  system  is  at  its  best. 

In  smaller  towns,  where  the  traffic  is  not  so  great,  where  curves  and  branches 
are  of  constant  occurrence,  where  suburban  routes  are  in  question,  or  where  the 
cost  of  road-bed  and  power-plant  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  the 
electric  system  found  a  field  that  the  cable  system  could  never  satisfactorily  fill. 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  the  Engineering  Magazine  : 


"     33,880 
Electric. 

4to    5 

6  "  15 

40  "  60 

5  **  10 
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**The  finest  example  of  modern  electric  street-railway  engineering,  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Traction  Company. 

The  company  operates  119  miles  single-track  road  by  electricity,  34  miles  by 
cable,  and  25  by  horse-power,  and  an  extension  is  contemplated  to  a  tot*al  of 
800  miles  operated  by  electricity. 

There  are  four  power-houses,  with  a  capacity  of  11,550  H.P.  and  ultimate  of 
19,800  H. P.  The  equipment  of  one  power-station  is  as  follows:  Five  Westing- 
house  vertical  compound  engines,  each  coupled  directly  to  Westinghouse  4-pole 
generators  of  600  H.P.  each.  To  these  are  to  be  shortly  added  four  immense 
railway  generators,  1500  H.P.  capacity  each,  driven  direct  by  Wetberill-Corliss 
twin-tandem  compound  engines  of  equivalent  capacity.  These  generators  weigh, 
exclusive  of  shaft,  130,000  pounds,  make  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  give  2250 
amperes  at  500  volts.  Length  of  each  detached  section  of  trolley  wire  varies  from 
1000  to  4000  feet.  From  8  to  5  feeder  connections  are  made  with  each  section. 
A  complete  system  of  return  feeders  is  installed  in  the  conduits  and  connected 
with  the  rails  at  every  manhole.  One  of  the  longest  is  16,000  feet,  having  a 
cross-section  of  700,000  circular  mils.  The  return  feeders  are  of  twisted  tinned 
copper,  1.000,000  circular  mils  in  cross-section.  There  are  52  miles  of  return- 
feeder  cable.  The  conduits  are  of  tough  iron  shell,  lined  with  concrete  to  about 
8  in.  in  diameter,  laid  in  bunches  with  about  3  in.  of  concrete  between  them,  and 
2  feet  below  the  surface.  Manholes  are  from  200  to  500  feet  apart.  Length  of 
single  conduit  aggregates  800  miles.  Street  poles  are  of  wrought-iron  tubing,  28 
feet  in  length,  of  varying  thicknesses,  and  set  5i  feet  deep  in  concrete  ;  there  are 
15,000  poles  in  use.  The  trolley  wires  are  of  No.  0  hard-drawn  copper;  guard- 
wires  of  No.  6  silicon-bronze  wire,  supported  1&  inches  above  trolley  wire  and  3 
feet  apart.  The  track  joints  are  lace-bonded  with  No.  0  tinned  copper  wire, 
fastened  with  channel-pins  and  cross-bonded  every  50  to  90  feet.  The  joint  neit 
to  manholes  is  tied  to  return  feeder. 

There  are  400  cars  in  use,  and  these  will  be  doubled  in  the  near  future.  The 
average  round-trip  speed  is  12  miles  per  hour ;  each  car  travels  130  miles  per 
day.  The  station  pressure  is  515  volts;  average  current  per  car  10  amper^  or  an 
equiv  ilent  of  7  H.P. 

ELEVATED  RAILWAYS  IN  CITIES. 

The  elevated  railway  has  become  an  important  and  almost  necessary  mode  of 
rapid  transit  in  large  cities.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  special  design  of  iron  viaduct 
adapted  to  construction  along  streets,  with  a  minimum  obstruction  to  the  use  of 
streets  for  ordinary  wheel  traffic.  It  consists  essentially  of  vertical  steel  colnmns, 
two  to  each  bent,  these  columns  being  set  along  the  curb-lines,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  the  bents  being  placed  from  40  to  100  feet  centres.  Strong  cross- 
girders,  commonly  solid-built  beams,  span  the  street  and  rest  on  the  columns. 
Longitudinal  stringers  are  supported  by  these  transverse  girders  ;  for  a  donble- 
track  railway  there  are  four  stringei's,  or  in  general  two  stringers  for  each  track. 
The  stringei's  vary  in  length  from  40  to  100  ft.,  and  may  be  either  solid-built 
beams,  or  open  lattice- work  of  angl^-irons  riveted  together.  The  clear  height 
above  the  street-level  is  regulated  by  law — commonly  from  18  to  20  feet.  Cross- 
ties  are  placed  over  the  stringers,  and  to  these  the  rails  are  spiked.  The  only 
lateral  bracing  permitted  is  between  the  stringers,  as  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  both  transversely  and  longitudinally  must  be  unobstructed  and  open  for 
the  passage  of  vehicles.  The  cross-girders  and  columns  are  connected  br 
stiffening  brackets  or  arched  knees,  and  the  stringers  and  columns  are  connected 
by  short  diaironal  :>truts,  giving  additional  transverse  and  longitudinal  stiffness. 
In  very  wide  streets  the  columns  may  be  near  the  centre  line,  leaving 
passage  way  on  boili  sides  as  well  as  beneath  the  structure.      The  girdeWi 
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<M>lumDs,  and  striDgers  are  usually  of  steel.  The  coustrnction  in  all  respects 
is  similar  to  that  of  any  iron  trestle.  The  columns  usually  rest  on  con- 
crete or  masonry  pedestals,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  kept  a  little  below 
the  street  surface.  The  area  of  base  required  is. determined  in  the  usual  manner, 
depending  upon  the  total  load  on  each  column  and  the  character  of  the  material 
forming  the  foundation-bed.  In  Chicago  a  pit  is  excavated  from  8  to  10  ft.  in 
depth  and  8  to  10  ft  square.  In  this  is  placed  a  layer  of  concrete  H  to  2  ft.  iu 
thickness,  a  similar  layer  of  less  area  on  the  bottom  one,  and  so  on  in  smaller 
layers  until  near  the  street  surface,  the  offsets  on  the  layers  being  regulated  so 
that  the  area  of  the  top  surface  will  be  from  4  to  5  ft.  square,  and  upon  this 
the  column  rests,  and  is  anchored  by  2  or  4  bolts  built  into  the  concrete  mass. 
The  concrete  is  composed  commonly  of  1  Portland  cement  (Empire  brand),  3 
sand,  and  6  broken  stone. 

As  seen  in  a  report  in  the  Evgineering  News  of  Oct.  18,  1894,  made  by  Mr. 
Parsons  on  the  subways  for  rapid  transit  in  European  countries,  the  following 
<M)nclusions  were  reached  : 

(1)  That  an  underground  railway  operated  by  steam,  even  with  the  most  ap- 
proved system  of  mechanical  ventilation,  would  be  intolerable  to  the  people  of 
New  York. 

(2)  That  a  railway  with  a  steady  and  frequent  service  can  be  operated  suc- 
cessfully and  economically  by  electricity. 

(8)  That  an  underground  railway  operated  by  electricity  has  a  comfortable 
atmosphere,  and  that  it  can  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  great  changes  in  temper- 
ature. 

(4)  The  advice  and  experience  of  foreign  engineers  lean  toward  keeping  the 
rail  as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible,  and  that  excavating  from  the  surface 
is  cheaper  and  safer  than  tunneling;  but 

(5)  If  the  conditions  demand,  a  deep  tunnel  can  be  constructed,  for  which 
the  circular  form  is  best. 

(6)  That  an  underground  road  can  be  so  designed  as  to  bo  attractive  in  ap- 
})earanoe. 

(7)  That  the  work  can  be  carried  on  through  a  busy  street  without  endanger- 
ing the  houses  and  without  seriously  impeding  travel. 

BROADWAY  CABLE  ROAD,  N.  T.  CITY. 

The  cables  are  11  inches  in  diameter.  Those  on  the  lower  section  are  4  miles 
long.  At  a  speed  of  C  miles  an  hour  and  40  seconds  headway,  as  many  as  60  cars 
may  sometimes  be  hauled  at  one  time.  A  l^-inch  cable  would  doubtless  have 
been  strong  enough,  cheaper,  and  lighter,  but  would  have  stretched  50  per  cent 
more  under  varying  loads,  giving  a  more  irregular  motion  to  the  cars  and  in- 
creasing the  travel  of  the  tension  weights  and  the  wear  on  the  cable  drivers. 
The  large  cables  weigh  40  tons  each. 

TYPES  OF  RAILS  FOR  STRBrfllAILWAY  TRACES. 

(Extracts  from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  experts.) 

Port  Huron,  Mich, — All  street-car  track^  are  laid  with  a  45-lb.  rail,  ordinary 
section,  laid  on  a  5-in.  by  5-in.  longitudinal  stringer  resting  on  ties  spaced  3  feet 
centres.  The  space  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  between  head  and  flange  is  filled 
with  an  2-in.  by  2-in.  pine  strip  against  which  the  pavement  is  laid,  the  top  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  rail.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  rail  the  space  is  filled  with  a 
2-in.  by  2-in.  oak  strip,  set  about  1  inch  below  the  top  of  the  rail,  against  which 
the  pavement  is  laid,  and  crowning  to  the  centre  between  the  rails  to  the  level  of 
the  tops  of  the  rail.  When  laid  concurrently  vith  new  pavements  no  obstruction 
is  caused  to  the  free  use  of  vehicles. 
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Detroit^  iftc^.— The  774-lb.  grooved  rail  has  been  laid  in  parts  on  several  ave- 
nues, in  conjunction  with  the  paving  of  these  streets  and  avenues  with  asphalt, 
brick,  granite  and  cedar  blocks,  and  without  special  care  to  tit  the  paving  close 
against  the  web  of  the  rail.  The  pavement  is  laid  close  against  the  head  or  thread 
of  the  rail,  and  enclosed  space  filled  with  cement  grouting.  The  rail  is  6^  inch^ 
in  height  and  4  inches  wide,  laid  on  tie-plates  spiked  to  white  oak  ties,  which  are 
laid  about  3  feet  centres.  The  rail  is  connected  every  8  feet  with  cross-rods  1  in. 
by  li  in.  in  cross-section,  to  preserve  the  gauge  of  the  track,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant with  this  section  of  rail  Little  obstruction  is  offered  to  the  free  use  of  the 
streets  for  vehicles. 

Toledo,  0, — ^The  rails  used  in  this  city  for  street-car  lines  are  the  common  flat- 
top rail  with  a  train  li  inches  wide.  The  pavement  is  generally  laid  even  with  the 
top  of  the  rail,  which  forms  a  groove  on  the  tram  of  the  rail  li  inches  wide  and 
1  mch  deep,  which  makes  it  very  objectionable  for  public  traflSc. 

Colwnbus,  0. — All  the  street  car  tracks  in  this  city  are  laid  with  the  flat-top 
rail  with  narrow  tram,  except  a  short  piece  of  grooved  girder-rail  9  inches  in 
height  and  weighing  90  lbs.  per  yard.  The  flat-top  rail  generally  in  use  is  a  gir- 
der section,  weighing  46  lbs.  per  yard,  laid  on  chairs  to  elevate  the  rail  above  the 
pavement  foundation.  This  section  is  too  light  to  stand  up  under  electric-motor 
cars,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  70-lb.  rail  of  the  same  section,  except  that  it  is 
6i  inches  deep.  An  ordinance  has  recently  been  passed  by  the  city  council  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  a  T  rail,  the  space  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  to  be  paved 
closely  with  paving  brick. 

Springfield,  O.— In  this  city  all  the  street-car  lines  are  laid  with  the  T  raiU 
except  a  few  blocks  of  the  old  flat  rail  originally  constructed  for  horse-car  lines. 
The  ordinary  railway  section  is  used,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  yard.  One  stre^ 
which  is  now  being  paved  simultaneously  with  the  laying  of  the  car  track  is  to 
have  the  electdc- welded  T  rail  known  as  the  Johnson  Street  Railway  T  rail 
weighing  62  lbs.  per  yard.  The  rail  tracks  are  laid  in  either  the  paved  or  dirt 
streets.  When  laid  in  brick  pavements  the  bricks  are  laid  close  to  the  head  of  the 
rail  on  the  outside  of  the  track  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  raiL  Between  the 
rails  they  are  \  inch  below  the  top  of  the  rail  and  crown  to  the  centre  of  the 
track  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail.  On  dirt  and  gravel  streets  the  space  between 
the  rails  and  along  the  outside  of  the  rails  \&  filled  with  dirt  and  gravel,  the  same 
as  the  rest  of  the  street.    There  is  no  obstruction  to  traflGic. 

Chicago,  iW.— All  the  street-car  tracks  in  t^jis  city  are  laid  with  the  girder- 
rail  5  to  6  inches  high,  with  a  3-inch  wheel  tram.  This  width  of  train  is  adopted 
to  prevent  the  wheels  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  from  cutting  a  rut  along  the  in- 
side of  the  rail.  These  rails  are  laid  on  cross-ties,  longitudinal  stringers,  or  cast- 
iron  yokes  when  used  in  the  cable  tracks.  The  committee  reported  that  only  two 
sections  of  rails  should  be  permitted  in  our  wide-paved  streets,  namely,  the  street- 
railway  T  rail  and  the  full-grooved  or  English -groove  girder- rail.  The  T  rail 
should  not  be  less  than  60  to  70  lbs.  per  yard,  5i  inches  high,  with  the  paTiug 
brick  or  blocks  shaped  to  fit  close  to  the  web  of  the  rail  and  i  inch  below  the  top 
of  the  rail  on  the  inside,  and  level  with  the  top  of  the  rail  on  the  outside,  li 
the  grooved  rail  is  used  it  should  weigh  not  less  than  70  to  80  lbs,  per  yard,  and 
the  paving  should  be  fitted  close  around  the  head  and  web  of  the  rail. 

The  following  is  1»ken  from  Engineering  News  of  Oct.  25,  1894,  and  selected 
from  a  list  of  26  cities  using  the  T  rail.  Modem  street-railway  construction  and 
street  paving  imply  a  broken-stone,  concrete,  or  other  solid  foundation,  a  high 
gii-der  or  T  rail,  and  a  brick,  asphalt,  or  granite  surface  to  the  streets  in  the  Iwger 
cities,  and  cedar  blocks,  cobble,  or  macadam  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Asphalt  or  macadam  can  be  paved  as  easily  to  a  T  rail  as  to  any  other.  They 
should  be  laid  flush,  and  room  should  be  made  for  the  flange  by  running  a  rail- 
way freight  car  over  the  track,  or  by  some  similar  apparatus,  before  it  is  opened 
ior  trafilc.  Whether  it  is  more  expensive  to  chip  the  corners  of  granite  or  medina 
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blocks,  or  to  leave  them  intact  a  short  distance  from  the  head  of  the  rail  and  to 
fill  the  space  thus  made  with  asphalt,  creosoted  wood,  or  concrete,  is  open  to- 
question ;  but  in  either  case  a  first-class  job  can  be  made. 
The  following  table  needs  no  explanation  : 


Table  CI. 


Height  of  RaU. 


8Hnchrail 

U  to  9  inch  rail 


8}  to  6    "      " 


6        "      *• 
4       ..      .« 


4ito4i"  " 

6        **  - 

4       *«  It 

4and4J"  '* 


6  to  7  "      •' 
4i      "      " 


Foundation. 


Ties  8  ft.  centres  and 
steel  chairs 

Largely  6"  rail  on 
stringers,  aud  9"  rail 
on  ties  with  tie  plates 

Ties  2  ft.  centres 
broken-stone  bal- 
last  


Pavement. 


Inside. 


Cable,     yokes   4    ft. 
apart 


6-iDch  rail,  concrete 
under  and  between 
ties 

Bulked  to  ties 

Ties,  chairs  and  string- 
ers  

Ties.  2  ft.  centres 

Cedar  ties,  gravel,  and 
ballast 


Chairs  and  ties 

Three  braced  chairs  to 

each  rail. 

Chairs  and  stringers, 

Stringers,     ties,    and 

chdrs 


Spiked  to  ties;   2  ft. 
centres 


Steel  chairs,  ties  bed- 
ded in  travel,  then 
inch  board  and 
block  paving 

On  broken  stone 


[Brick 

Granite  block 


Brick. 


(  Asphalt  with 
i    stone  tooth- 

i»g 

f  Stone  blocks 
i   and  asphalt; 

Brick 


Outside. 


8  in.  brick,  then  asphalt 
«t         «<        «       « 

Brick 
[■Same 
[  Stone  blocks 


Brick 

i     Brick,  gravel,  cypress,  bois  d*arc,  rock 
Brick,  cedar 

I  Granite Macadam 
Half  block. . .     Same 
"    cobble... 


)  Granite     and 
J"  cobble.... 

iBelgn.  blocks 
for  7inch 
rail;  cobble 
for  6-inch. . . 

» Cedar  blocks. 

Macadam. . . . 


i  Granite  and  Macadam 
]■  Belgian  blocks 


Cedar  blocks 
Macadam 


The  filling  between  the  rail  and  pavement  varied  :  in  some  cases  none  at  all 
was  used,  in  others  any  of  the  following  materials  :  Oak  strip,  gravel,  etc.;  bard 
wood,  covered  with  coal-tar;  oak  strip,  bevelled  to  fit;  block,  cut  ornotched  to  fit;; 
concrete;  sand,  with  brick  or  wooden  strip  ;  pine  or  oak  strip  ;  oak  strip  inside^ 
pine  strip  outside  ;  sand ;  asphalt  and  brick;  and  so  on. 


RAIL  JOINTS  WITH  BASE  SUPPORT. 


In  order  to  prevent  deflection  of  the  rail  ends,  various  designs  of  angle  bars 
bjtve  been  proposed  and  discussed.    The  main  points  to  be  considered  are  stiff- 
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ness  and  elasticity.  In  order  to  secure  stiffness,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  tbe 
section  should  be  as  great  as  possible.  This  requires  that  the  web  should  be  made 
as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  and  that  the  metal  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  head  and  base,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the  neutral  axis.  As  to  elasticity, 
it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  metal  in  angle-plates  is  inferior  to  that 
used  in  the  rails,  as  seen  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  a  number  of  tests 
made  at  Scrauton,  Pa.,  in  1894: 

Tengile  Strength.    Elastic  Limit.  Behavior  under  Impact. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Rail  steel 120,000  60,000        Stood  2000  lbs.  falling  20  ft. 

Angle-plate  steel.     57,000  30,000        Broke  under  2000  lbs.  falling  6  ft. 

The  moment  of  resistance  at  the  elastic  limit  is  the  measure  of  the  ability  of 
the  joint  to  stand  up  in  the  track  under  impact  or  steady  loads  without  taking  a 
set.     This  moment  is  increased  in  the  manner  above  described. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  tendency  is  to  design  the  angle-bars  so  as  to  give 
a  base  support;  that  is,  to  extend  the  angle-plates  under  the  rail.  Several  forms 
of  joints  embodying  this  principle  of  construction  have  been  suggested.  The 
Heath  rail-joint  consists  of  a  plate  11x24  inches  and  f  in.  thick,  bent  to  fonn 
an  angle-bar  and  base-plate,  extending  under  the  full  width  of  the  rail  base,  tbe 
ends  of  the  plate  resting  upon  the  joint  ties,  while  the  middle  of  the  plat«  is 
dished  so  as  to  form  a  pocket,  which  stiffens  the  joint  under  the  rail  ends.  On 
the  inner  side  of  the  rail  is  a  plain  splice-bar  or  fish-plate,  and  four  ordinary 
track-bolts  pass  through  the  bars  and  rails.  The  combined  angle-bar  and  base- 
plate is  made  of  f-in.  tank  steel,  of  low  carbon  (0.1  per  cent),  and  is  heated  in  dl 
ready  for  being  shaped  under  a  steam-hammer,  and  then  punched  for  the  bolts, 
a  double  punching  machine  being  used.  The  joint  has  been  applied,  with  satis- 
factory result-s,  to  old  rails,  and  is  in  use  on  over  50  railways.  The  cost  is  said 
to  be  from  57  cents  to  |1.15,  according  to  size  of  rail. 

The  continuous  rail-joint  consists  of  two  angle- bars,  with  wide  flanges  beat 
Tound  to  fit  under  the  rail  and  form  the  base  support,  each  plate  extending  un- 
der approximately  half  the  width  of  the  rail-base.  The  ends  of  the  platee  re^ 
upon  the  joint  ties,  and  the  edges  are  slotted  for  the  spikes.  For  67-oound  rails  the 
plates  are  ^  in.  thick  in  the  vertical  web,  ^  in.  in  the  flange,  and  /f  in.  in  tbe 
base.  The  bars  are  made  of  low-carbon  steel  (0.1  per  cent).  They  may  be  made 
of  any  desired  length,  and  are  secured  by  four  or  six  ordinary  track-bolts,  but 
shorter  bars  and  four  bolts  are  preferred.  This  joint  is  in  use  on  some  50  rail- 
ways, and  has  been  used  under  old  and  new  rails,  while  it  has  also  been  used  to 
■Stiffen  and  strengthen  rails  at  points  where  interlocking  apparatus  has  made  it 
necessary  to  place  ties  four  feet  apart.  It  is  used  on  the  new  standard  75-poaiid 
rails,  as  well  as  on  the  old  72-pound  rails,  and  is  found  to  materially  reduce  the 
cost  of  surfacing. 

St.  Gothard  Railway. 

The  following  article  is  abstracted  from  Engineering^  Jan.  4,  1895  : 
*'  It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  was  opened  for 
traffic,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  that  time  this  great  Alpine  highway 
has  proved  an  immense  boon  not  only  to  the  three  countries  directly  concerned, 
viz.,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  to  international  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  generally.  While  on  the  rival  route  by  the  Mont  Cenis  traffic  has  been 
dwindling  away,  so  that  this  great  and  costly  railway  is  at  present  worked  at 
serious  loss  to  both  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Mediterranean  Company  of  France,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Company  of  Italy.  The  traffic  on  the  St.  Gothard  Railway 
has  steadily  increased  and  developed  from  year  to  year.  Nor  is  this  fact  trace- 
able only  to  the  commercial  rupture  between  France  and  Italy,  or  to  the  superior 
natural  advantages,  such  as  the  grander  scenery,  the  great  tourist  centres,  and 
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the  more  numerous  and  attractive  points  of  interest  along  the  St.  Gothard  route : 
it  is  very  largely  due  to  the  vastly  superior  accommodations  and  facilities,  as  well 
as  to  the  far  better  management  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  as  compared  with  its 
western  rival.  Many  travellers  by  the  latter,  viz.  the  Mont  Cenis  route,  still 
have  a  ghastly  recollection  of  being  packed  like  so  many  parcels  or  herrings  into 
the  indifferent  first-class  through  carriages  from  Paris  to  Turin,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  although  the  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  route  at  last  put  an  end  to  that 
monopoly,  and  there  is  now  too  much  instead  of  too  little  space  in  passenger 
trains,  yet,  beyond  running  sleeping-cars  and  one  or  two  inferior  second-class 
carriages  in  the  express  trains,  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Company  has 
done  little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  accommodations  and  increase  the  comfort 
of  passengers  on  the  Mont  Cenis  Railway.  Indeed,  more  especially  as  regards 
first  and  second-class  accommodation  and  comfort,  the  carriages  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  line  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  St.  Gothard,  nor 
with  those  of  the  Arlberg  and  Brenner  Railways.  As  has  been  said, 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  the  St.  Gothard  Railway,  alike 
from  an  engineering  and  financial  point  of  view,  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure due  to  excellent  management,  and  this  is  the  more  commendable  when 
the  extraordinary  care  required  in  working  and  maintaining  a  mountain  railway 
of  such  magnitude  is  taken  into  account."  The  St.  Gothard  system,  properly 
speaking,  has  a  length  of  105  miles  (205  kilometres).  The  total  distance  of  the 
through  communication  from  Bftle,  by  the  St.  Gothard  to  Milaus  is  236  miles  (878 
kilometres),  within  which  no  less  than  six  different  main  water-sheds  are  crossed 
in  succession.  The  valley  sections,  with  gradients  up  to  1  per  cent,  or  1  in  100, 
represent  45  per  cent ;  the  mountain  sections,  with  gradients  up  to  2.7  per  cent, 
or  1  in  87,  represent  55  per  cent  of  the  total  length.  The  alignment  and  gra- 
dients may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Total  sections  in  straight ...  95  miles. 

"  **         »*   curves 70    ** 

Total  of  level  sections 35    ** 

**     **  grade     **       130     " 

The  minimum  radius  of  curvature  is  200  metres  or  10  chains  (660  feet),  the 
mean  radius  408  metres  or  20  chains,  and  the  sum  of  all  curve  angles  is  15,624 
degrees. 

The  sum  total  of  all  differences  of  level,  viz.,  of  all  rises  and  falls,  2500  metres, 
or  8200  feet ;  hence  the  mean  gradient  is  1.2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  83.  The  steepest 
grade  on  the  northern  ascent  is  2.5,  that  on  the  south  side  2.7  per  cent. 

EARTHWORKS,   WORKS  OF  ART,  AND  STATIONS. 

The  total  lengths  of  these  are  : 

Length  of  embankments , 85  miles. 

*'       **  cuttings 36    ** 

"        **   65  tunnels -. 26     ** 

**       "687  culverts,  360  bridges  and  viaducts 8    ** 

**        "  41  stations .....15     ** 

In  the  65  tunnels  is  included  the  summit  tunnel,  9.6  miles  (15  kilometres) ;  also 
the  seven  helicoidal  or  *' corkscrew"  tunnels,  characteristic  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  viz.,  three  on  the  north  side,  by  means  of  which  a  vertical  rise  of  about 
1000  feet  is  effected  in  a  length  of  7.5  miles,  and  the  four  similar  tunnels  on  the 
south  side,  two  to  effect  a  drop  of  187  metres  or  613  feet  in  5  miles,  and  two  548 
feet  in  the  same  distance.  All  of  these  heMcoidal  tunnels  have  a  uniform  radius 
of  990  feet. 
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Of  the  29  viaducts,  the  longest  is  846  feet.  The  greatest  number  of  openings  is 
«eyen.  The  maximum  length  of  a  single  iron  span  is  247  feet,  at  an  elevation  of 
260  feet  above  river  level,  and  the  maximum  width  of  masonry  arches  40  feet, 
the  greatest  depth  of  stone  piers  being  174  feet. 

Great  diffiqulties  were  encountered  in  driving  the  summit  tunnel,  owing  to 
faults,  fissures,  and  intermediate  soft  strata  in  the  gneisso-granitic  rock  formation. 
The  stopping  and  the  deviation  of  the  enormous  inpour  of  water,  together  ¥nth 
the  propping  of  soft  superincumbent  stmta,  ''  may  be  described  as  a  truly  gigantie 
task,"  which  not  only  delayed  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  but  increased  the 
"Cost  7,000,000  francs  over  the  contract  price  of  50,000,000  francs.  The  rising 
grade  from  the  northern  end  of  the  tunnel  to  the  summit  in  it  is  0.85  per  cent,  or 
1  in  118  ;  and  the  fall  from  that  point  to  the  southern  end  is  0.2  per  cent,  or  1  in 
500.  The  summit  level  of  the  tunnel  is  5600  feet  below  the  summit  peak  of  the 
St.  Gothard  **  massif."  Assuming  that  the  temperature  below  the  surface  of  th« 
earth  incroases  at  the  rate  of  1  degree  cent,  or  1.8  degree  Fahr.  every  100  feet, 
and  assuming  the  temperature  on  the  summit  peak  to  be  zero,  the  maximum 
temperature  at  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  corresponds  to  about  53°  cent  or  137 
Fahr.  By  the  use  of  the  ventilating  machinery  the  temperature  dwring  the 
work  did  not  exceed  SO**  cent,  or  86**  Fahr.,  whilst  in  the  completed  tunnS  the 
maximum  temperature,  even  in  summer,  does  not  exceed  22"  cent.,  or  72°  Fahr. 

The  average  cost  of  great  Alpine  tunnels  has  been  gradually  reduced 
from  £143  to  £85  per  lineal  yard,  while,  inversely,  the  rate  of  perforation  and 
masonry  work  has  increased  from  0.5  to  1.6  miles  per  annum. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  length  and  cost,  and  the  rock  for- 
mations of  the  principal  tunnels,  all  of  which  have  a  double  line  of  rails,  and  are 
lined  throughout  with  masonry: 


Table  CII. 


Name. 

CQ 

4 

^i- 

1 

15 
11 
4 

Total  Cost. 

|S^ 

i 

Bock  FormatioiL 

Mont  OenU. 
St.  Gothard. 
Arlberjc 

4^350 
8.785 
4.297 

7.6 
9.4 
6.4 

1857  to  1871 
1871  to  1881 
1880  to  1888 

Fr. 

75,000,000 
57,000,000 
«4,000,000 

£ 
8,000,000 
2,380,000 
900,000 

Fr. 
6,150,000 
8,800,000 
2,880,000 

£ 
893,600 
•248.000 
149.100 

Limestone. 
Gneiss,  granite. 
MJoaslau^aadflCkiK. 

Permanent  Wat,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  ballast  is  placed,  before  laying  the  ties,  to  the  depth  of  from  8  to  13 
inches.    The  quantity  of  ballast  required  per  mile  of  track  is  as  follows  : 

Gravel.  Broken  Stonec 

Single  lines,  cu.  yds 1,900  2,815 

Double   **       **     **  4,075  5,300 

Three      **      "     **  .• 6,968  8,500 

Four       **       **     "  10,185  12,200 

These  include  the  filling  between  the  ties  up  to  their  top  surfaces.  The 
lengths  of  rails  used  are  25,  27^,  and  80  feet.  Weight  of  rails,  from  70  to  100 
pounds  per  yard. 

On  the  main  line  14  first-class  ties  are  used  to  each  80  linear  feet  of  track. 
The  track  is  laid  with  the  joints  between  the  ties,  and  broken  ;  that  is,  the  joint 
in  one  rail  is  opposite  the  centre  of  the  other  rail  in  the  same  track.  In  winter 
5-^-inch,  and  in  summer  ^inch,  must  be  left  between  the  ends  of  rails  to  allow 
for  expansion. 
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Hinged  Concrete  Arch  Bridge  Oyer  Danube  at  Mundbrkingen  in  Wurtem- 
BURG  (see  paragraph  707  of  text). 

The  construction  of  this  arch  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  described 
in  paragraph  694. 

It  has  a  clear  span  of  164  feet,  and  a  rise  of  16.48  feet. 

The  foundation-bed  on  the  right  bank  is  the  natural  rock  which  crops  out  at 
the  surface  ;  on  the  left  side  the  rock  was  found  at  considerable  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drive  piles  to  support  the  side  of  the  arch. 
There  were  driven  for  this  abutment  145  piles,  inclin^  at  an  angle  of  15°  in  order 
to  place  their  longitudinal  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at  the  springing. 

The  pressure  on  the  rock  abutment  is  218  pounds  per  square  inch,  about  15 
tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  sheariug  148  pounds.  The  pressure  on  the  gravel 
averaged  29  pounds,  and  a  maximum  of  48  pounds  per  square  inch,  about  3  tons 
per  square  foot ;  the  horizontal  shear  is  50  pounds.  The  allowed  pressure  on 
«ach  of  the  145  piles  is  85  tons  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths.  The  pile-heads, 
which  are  embedded  in  concrete,  have  a  pressure  across  the  fibre  of  250  pounds 
€ach,  corresponding  to  a  shear  of  500  pounds,  or,  allowing  for  friction  of  the  con- 
crete and  gravel,  150  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  piles  were  driven  to  a  depth  of  18  to  20  feet  in  the  gravel.  The  concrete 
and  pile  foundation  is  46.6  feet  wide  by  81.2  feet  long ;  the  width  of  the  arch  is 
24.8  feet. 

The  concrete  arch  is  8.28  feet  in  thickness  at  the  crown,  and  has  a  pressure  of 
500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  thickness  at  the  springing  is  8.61  feet,  with  a 
«omewhat  higher  intensity  of  pressure  than  at  the  crown.  The  pressure  was 
assumed  to  be  uniform  from  crown  to  springing.  In  the  so-called  ^*  breaking 
sections  "  in  any  cross-section  of  the  arch  the  line  of  pressure  was  found  to  ap- 
proach the  intrados  or  extrados,  as  one  or  the  other  half  of  the  arch  was  fully 
loaded.  At  these  sections  the  thickness  was  increased,  so  that  the  maximum 
pressure  would  not  exceed  500  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  actual  maximum 
pressure  in  the  left  section  is  540  pounds,  and  in  the  right  560  pounds. 

The  cement  used  in  the  construction  of  the  arch  proper  had  to  be  of  suflBcient 
fineness  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  5800  meshes  per  square  inch  without  leaving 
any  residue,  and  not  over  15  per  cent  residue  on  a  sieve  of  82,200  meshes.  For 
other  portions  of  the  structure  a  residue  of  H  per  cent  on  the  first  and  24  per 
cent  on  the  second  sieve  was  allowed.  Soundness  was  examined  into  by  placing 
pats  on  glass  plates,  and  no  cracks  or  warping  was  allowed.  In  tensile  tests 
specimens  of  0.78  square  inch,  composed  of  1  cement,  8  standard  sand,  were 
tested  after  being  1  day  in  air  and  6  days  in  water. 

The  following  table  gives  some  of  the  tests: 


Table  CIII 

• 

Grade  of  Cement. 

•fi 

1^ 

1^ 

Quick-setting  Portland,  slow-setting. . 
Ordinarv  fineness 

45 
10 
10 

150  to  297 
250  to  260 
284  to  886 

95 

20 

9 

6 

8 

241  to  400 

Fine  srrav  nort 

278  to  480 

'♦    red       **    

291  to  485 

"   green    "    

811  to  826 

"    yellow  •*    

294  to  890 
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Chemical  analysis  showed  not  over  1.1  per  cent  of  magnesia. 

All  materials  for  concrete  were  required  to  be  perfectly  clean. 

Broken  limestone  and  gravel  was  not  over  li  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie  con- 
crete was  machine-mixed.  The  mixer  was  an  iron  cylinder  4.9  feet  in  diameter 
and  3.8  feet  in  length,  revolving  on  a  horizontal  axis.  In  this  cylinder  were  40 
balls,  4.8  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  about  680  pounds.  In  the  circumference 
of  the  cylinder  was  a  door,  through  which  the  stone,  cement,  and  sand  was  put 
in  and  the  mixed  concrete  taken  out ;  a  grating  with  bars  about  0.4  foot  a|»an 
prevented  the  balls  from  falling  out.  During  mixing  the  door  is  closed.  Tbt? 
materials  were  mixed  dry  for  2  minutes ;  then  water  from  a  reservoir  at  one  end 
of  the  mixer  was  sprayed  through  the  hollow  axis,  and  the  mixing  continueil  for 
8  minutes  longer.  The  proper  quantity  of  water  was  regulated  by  means  of  a 
float  and  gauge.  The  drum  held  0.8  cubic  yard  of  concrete  (about  21.5  cubic 
feet).  A  batch  was  made  in  10  minutes ;  one  machine  furnished  48  cubic  yaitis 
(1296  cubic  feet)  in  10  working  hours. 

The  effect  of  mixing  the  concrete  in  this  manner  is  not  merely  to  reduce  the 
sizes  of  the  stone  and  gravel  by  grinding,  hut  pHncipally  to  cause  the  cement  to 
firmly  adiiere  to  the  surfaces  of  the  other  matenals,  [Italics  by  author.  It  is  & 
matter  almost  universally  ignored  and  neglected  in  mixing  concrete.] 

Samples  4  inches  long  made  from  1,  2,  3,  and  5  concrete,  for  the  arch,  showed 
after  seven  days  in  air  from  2070  to  3840  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  average  of  10 
tests  being  2970  pounds.  Ten  tests  with  blocks  28  days  old  ranged  from  2950  to 
4650  pounds — average  3780  pounds  per  square  inch — while  the  maximum  working 
pressure  is  500  pounds.  The  arch  was  jointed  or  hinged  at  the  crown  and  spring- 
ing, making  it  a  statically  determinate  structure,  no  arbitrary  assumptions  as 
to  the  course  of  the  line  of  pressure  being  necessary,  settlement  of  the  found*- 
tions  or  deflections  of  the  arch  were  also  thereby  compensated  for.  There  are  13 
such  hinges  at  the  crown  and  12  at  each  abutment.  Each  hinge  is  made  of  two 
steel  boxes,  built  of  I  beams  and  plates  2  inches  wide,  ^  inch  deep,  and  %\ 
inches  high ;  the  boxes  are  free  to  turn,  one  on  the  other,  through  a  tiall-joint 
placed  between  the  boxes  at  the  centre  ;  or,  as  described  by  another  writer,  the 
bearings  are  1.64  feet  long,  and  have  two  steel  bars  2.8  inches  wide  and  1  inch 
thick,  machined  so  as  to  fit  close  together  on  surfaces  curved  to  a  6-inch  radius, 
and  subjected  to  a  maximum  pressure  of  9700  pounds  per  square  inch  from  the 
actual  abutting  supports.  This  is  distributed  by  wrought-irou  boxes  over  f^  suf- 
ficient area  on  the  concrete.  The  boxes  are  1.64  feet  long,  82  inches  wide,  and 
8  inches  thick.  Each  is  formed  of  two  I  beams,  to  which  are  riveted  .6-inch  iron 
plates.  They  were  tested  to  a  pressure  of  1240  pounds  per  square  inch,  but 
transmit  only  840  pounds  to  the  concrete. 

The  backing  is  formed  of  hollow  arches  above  the  haunches,  and  the  spandrel 
is  faced  with  concrete.  The  arch  ring  is  faced  with  limestone  projecting  about  3^ 
inches.  The  roadway  is  macadamized ;  the  sidewalks  on  each  side  are  paved 
with  concrete  blocks  and  have  an  iron  railing  at  the  edge.  The  moving  load  is 
taken  at  82  pounds  per  square  foot,  the  weight  of  concrete  at  144  to  150  pounds 
per  cubic  foot. 

The  soffit  on  left  half  of  arch,  where  the  pile  foundation  is  employed,  is  cunetl 
to  a  radius  of  213  feet;— two  thirds  of  the  other  half  have  a  radius  of  230  feet, 
and  the  remaining  one  third  151  feet  radius.  The  approximate  line  of  pressure 
under  full  load  was  determined  experimentally. 

The  false- work  was  erected  on  piles,  and  consisted  of  12  bents  supporting  the 
arched  logitudinal  stringers  on  double  wedges.  The  flooring  (lagging)  restinic 
on  these  stringers  was  made  of  4  by  4  in.  planks  laid  close  together,  but  not  nailed. 
The  faces  of  the  arch  were  covered  with  boards.  The  concreting  was  done  in 
layers  Hi  inches  thick,  these  commencing  at  the  abutments,  where  the  metal 
hinges  were  first  put  in  place,  and  working  alternately  from  ijlttier  end  towards^ 
the  centre  for  a  distance  of  26.25  feet.    The  work  then  proceeded  from  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  crown,  and  finally  the  remaining  openings  were  filled  in.  The 
hinges  at  the  crown  were  adjusted  and  concreted  19  days  after  commencing 
work  ;  28  days  after  closing  the  arch  the  planking  was  removed.  The  deflection 
was  then  observed  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  amounted  to  4^^  inches.  This 
deflection,  as  well  as  the  settlement  and  compression  at  the  left  abutment,  had 
all  been  provided  for  by  raising  the  false-work  a  sufficient  amount.  The 
construction  lasted  in  all  seven  months,  after  which  the  bridge  was  open  to  traf- 
fic.    It  has  not  so  far  shown  any  defects. 

The  cost  was  as  follows  (1  mark  =  23.8  cents): 

Foundations $8,882 

False-work 1,600 

Superstructure 9,616 

Superintendence,  etc. 2,261 

Total ♦16,898 

or,  for  a  clear  span  of  164  and  a  width  between  railings  of  26.25  feet,  the  price 
is  about  $3.90  per  square  foot  of  traffic  surface.  The  total  expenditure,  includ- 
ing paving  and  railing,  amounted  to  $21,420.  Descriptions  and  drawings  of  this 
structure  found  in  Engineering  Nevjs  of  December  20,  1894;  Engineenng 
Record^  and  Engineenng^  vary  in  some  of  the  details. 

Methods  of  Overcoming  Steep  Graives. 
(See  Engineering  Magazine^   May,  1894.) 
The  common  methods  of  climbing  steep  grades  are  : 

(1)  Grip'Wheela  or  Drums  OpercUed  by  Steam  or  Electric  Power. — The  drums 
are  i)laced  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  and  cables,  attached  to  the  cars  at  the  foot 
and  the  drum  at  the  top,  are  used  to  haul  the  cars  to  the  top,  the  cables  winding 
around  the  drum  as  the  car  ascends.  The  track  upon  which  the  cars  run  is  often 
composed  of  three  rails,  the  middle  one  being  common  to  both  tracks.  The 
descending  and  ascending  cars  pass  by  means  of  a  turn-out  near  the  middle  of 
the  incline,  or  two  separate  tracks  may  be  used.  This  has  proved  an  economical 
means  of  hauling  loads  up  steep  grades.  Of  this  type  a  notable  example  is  the 
steam-cable  incline  at  the  Oatskill  Mountains.  This  cable  incline  was  built  in 
1892.  The  length  of  the  incline  is  6780  feet,  and  the  rise  in  this  distance  is  1600 
feet,  or  1  vertical  in  about  4.25  horizontal.  The  first  departure  from  the  common 
mode  of  construction  consists  in  adopting  a  grade  on  a  vertical  curve,  so  gradu- 
ated as  to  result  in  compensation  for  the  shifting  of  the  great  weight  of  the  cable 
from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  which  would  of  course  occur  at  every  trip. 
When  starting,  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  is  not  only  the  weight  of  the  lower 
load,  but  also  the  entire  weight  of  the  cables,  and  these  wire  ropes  weigh  35,000 
pounds.  As  the  lower  load  ascends  this  weight  is  constantly  decreasing,  for  the 
cables,  passing  around  the  friction-drums,  follow  the  descending  car  and  add 
their  weight  to  its  gravity-power.  Consequently,  in  order  that  the  engine  shall 
only  be  called  upon  to  exert  a  uniform  power  at  all  stages  of  the  trip,  and  per- 
form the  most  economical  work,  the  grade  is  made  lightest  at  the  bottom,  but 
constantly  increasing  with  an  upward  curve  in  exact  proportion  as  the  weight  of 
the  cable  is  transferred  from  an  upward  resistance  to  a  downward  pull.  The 
stoepest  grade  is  near  the  top  of  the  mcline.  The  descent  is  regulated  by  the  use 
of  an  automatic  clutch. 

(2)  Back-and-pinion  Qeainng, — The  common  construction  of  thistype  of  rail- 
way consists  in  laying  a  centre  rail  midway  between  the  track  rails.  The  middle 
rail  has  a  series  of  teeth,  into  which  gear  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  attached  to  the 
car  and  turned  by  steam  or  electric  power.  In  this  manner  the  loaded  car 
climbs,  as  it  were,  the  incline. 

In  the  earliest  track  of  this  kind — the  Mount  Washington  Railway,  New 
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Hampshire — the  centre  or  rack-rail  was  built  of  two  angle-irons  with  wrought- 
iron  rungs  between  them,  with  which  the  teeth  of  the  pinion-wheel  engaged 
The  grade  surmounted  was  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  vertical  to  2f  horizontal. 

The  next  improvement  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  trapezoidal  teeth  in  the 
rack  with  a  system  of  involute  gearing.  Then  a  donble  rack  and  pinion  was 
used,  the  teeth  in  one  rack  being  opposite  the  open  spaces.  By  this  con.struction 
the  power  was  applied  more  regularly  and  continuously,  and  the  motion  was 
easier.  This  is  known'  as  the  Abt  system.  It  is  the  one  almost  universallj 
adopted  in  Europe.  The  Pike's  Peak  road  in  this  country  is  worked  on  this 
S3'stem,  on  a  grade  of  1  in  4. 

In  the  Mount  Pelatis  railroad,  instead  of  teeth  on  the  upper  surface  of  tbe 
centre  rail  and  pinion-wheel  turning  a  horizontal  axis,  teeth  were  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  centre  rail,  and  horizontal  pinion- wheels  turning  on  vertical  axes, 
are  used,  on  grades  of  48  in  100,  or  1  vertical  in  2.08  feet  horizontal.  In  these 
systems  no  great  speed  is  attainable. 

(3)  The  Watef'-balance  Cable  Incline, — This  is  perhaps  the  simplest,  and, 
where  water  is  or  can  be  stored  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  also  tbe  most 
economical.  Tbe  construction  is  simple,  and  as  follows :  A  cable  passes  around 
a  sheave  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  each  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  car.  The 
cars  are  provided  with  water-tanks,  which  can  be  filled  or  discharged  rapidly. 
The  only  resistances  to  be  overcome  are  the  dijfference  between  the  weights  of  the 
ascending  and  descending  cars  and  friction  of  moving  parte.  The  car  at  the  foot 
of  the  incline  is  discharged  of  its  water  and  loaded  with  it«  weight  to  be  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  incline  ;  the  car  at  the  top  is  filled  with  water  and  discbai^ged 
when  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  incline.  When  necessary,  the  descent  is  regu- 
lated by  rack  and  pinion.  The  Glion  railway  in  Switzerland  is  a  water-balance 
incline.    Rate  of  grade,  57  feet  vertical  in  100  feet  horizontal;  total  rise,  997  feet 

From  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  April  4,  ISdi 

COMBINED  IRON  AND  CONCRETE  ARCHES. 

Pont  d'Alma  and  Pont  Napoleon  railway  viaducts  have  spans  about  140  feet 
in  length,  and  rise  of  ^  of  the  span.  Erlack,  Germany:  arch  length  of  span  105 
feet,  and  rise  13  feet,  with  thickness  at  crown  of  20  inches.  At  Ulm,  Germany, 
an  arch  is  built  with  span  of  150  feet,  and  thickness  at  crown  of  6J  inches. 

A  stone  arch  is  constructed  for  pressure  only.  In  concrete  arches  ^  of  the 
pressure  at  least  may  be  taken  up  as  tension.  The  use  of  iron  with  concrete  is 
to  take  up  the  tension,  and  in  building  flat  arches  there  is  sometimes  a  saving  of 
•over  50  per  cent  in  the  material  used  as  compared  with  stone.  The  Monier 
system  at  first  used  only  one  wire  netting  on  the  intrados.  A  second  is  advisable 
in  the  extrados  near  the  haunches.  At  Bremen,  Germany,  a  bridge  is  designed 
for  a  live  load  of  200  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  with  a  span  of  182  feet,  rise  of  14|  feet, 
and  thickness  at  crown  of  9j^  inches.  In  Switzerland,  in  1891,  three  bridges 
were  built,  having  spans  of  128  feet,  rise  11  feet,  and  thickness  at  crown  6} 
inches,  increasing  to  10  inches  at  the  abutments.  The  more  recent  systems  adopt 
Tolled  shapes  for  the  iron  instead  of  wire  netting.  A  span  of  16.6  feet,  designed 
for  a  load  of  80  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  was  tested  up  to  565  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  before  ruphire 
occurred.  In  fiat  arches  it  is  claimed  that  the  horizontal  thrust  at  the  abutments 
is  almost  entirely  done  away  with.  The  Melan  system  consists  of  bent  I  beams 
-with  concrete  bedded  between  them,  and  no  cross-rods  used.  The  bending  is 
done  at  the  mill  at  a  cost  of  half  a  cent  per  pound.  Only  a  light  centrii]^  i» 
required  to  support  the  ring  until  the  concrete  is  set.  Concrete  is  laid  in  rings 
between  the  beams  in  layers  of  about  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  well  rammed. 

A  series  of  t«sts  were  made  by  the  Austrian  Society  of  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects, at  an  expense  of  $36,000,  on  arches  from  7  to  77  feet  span,  and  loaded  to 
breaking.  An  arch  of  brick  and  cement  mortar,  18i  feet  span,  15i  inches 
rise,  thickness  at  crown  6  inches,  broke  with  321  lbs.  per  sq.  ft     On  the  Monier 
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system  an  arch  with  13i  feet  span,  15f  inches  rise,  and  thickness  at  crown  2^ 
inches  required  840  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  to  break  it.  An  arch  on  the  Melan  system, 
span  13^  feet,  rise  11  inches,  and  thickness  at  crown  ^  inches,  broke  at  3860  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. 

The  best  practice  in  mixing  materials  for  such  work  is  to  make  the  concrete 
at  the  crown  of  1  part  cement  and  5  parts  of  other  materials,  in  the  haunches  1 
to  7,  and  in  the  spandrels  1  to  9.  The  common  practice  is  to  use  less  cement. 
The  centring  can  be  removed  after  two  weeks,  but  the  arch  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  severe  tests  before  three  months  have  elapsed.  After  a  test  on  a  bridge 
of  6  spans,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-one  days  the  deflection  was  0.59  inch, 
^nd  after  forty-three  days  0.08  inch. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete  is  about  ^  of  that  of  mild  steel.  The 
4idhesion  between  iron  and  concrete  after  hardening  would  be  about  600  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.,  acting  like  a  glue  after  the  concrete  has  once  hardened.  Concrete  is  con- 
sidered the  best  conservator  of  iron.  Rods  bedded  in  concrete  for  400  years 
below  low-water  level  were  found  to  be  free  from  rust.  Expansion  from  heat  is 
the  same  in  both  concrete  and  iron.   * 

The  advantages  are:  (1)  No  expense  for  maintenance,  no  vibration,  and  prac- 
tically no  noise;  (2)  not  affected  by  a  change  of  live  load;  (3)  they  are  tornado 
and  high- water  proof;  (4)  have  a  solid  appearance,  which  can  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  architectural  surroundings;  (5)  their  construction  is  cheap  where 
sand  and  gravel  are  to  be  had. 

The  average  span  in  Europe  is  60  feet,  with  a  maximum  of  150  feet,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  exceeded. 

The  above  is  from  a  paper  written  by  Fr.  Von  Emperger,  C.K 

Solid  Iron  Floor-ststkms. 

Ben  Venue  Bridge^  PitUiburg,  Pa,  —  Solid  concrete  and  corrugated  steel 
plates  were  used.  A  uniform  live  load  of  125  pounds  per  square  foot,  and  excess 
loads  arising  from  electric  cars  and  a  15-ton  Aveling  &  Porter  steam  road-roller. 
The  solid  floor  consists  of  Carnegie's  corrugated  steel-plate  sections;  to  these  the 
9-inch  girder  rails  for  the  street  railway  are  attached  directly  by  hook-bolts. 
Upon  the  corrugated  plates  is  a  bed  of  elastic  **  binder,"  in  two  layers,  used  to 
insulate  the  ironwork  and  prevent  its  use  as  a  ground  for  the  return  electric  cur- 
rent of  the  street  railways.  To  further  the  same  end  the  electric  connection 
l)etween  the  rails  is  insulated  by  being  surrounded  by  asphalt.  On  the  top  of  the 
l)inder  is  placed  a  layer  of  concrete,  carrying  the  pavement  of  Neuchatel  asph^t. 
To  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion,  joints  were  made  in  the  concrete  at 
intervals  of  25  feet.    The  asphalt  is,  of  course,  continuous  over  these  joints. 

Other  systems  consist  of  some  kind  of  trough-shaped  section.  These  are  built 
Tip  with  plates  and  bolted  together  with  rivets.  The  sections  are  of  the  v,  |  I  or 
\  /  shapes.  The  plates  either  overlap  and  are  riveted  together,  or  cover-plates, 
eitEer  plain  or  bent,  are  riveted  to  the  main  plates.  Taking  the  trapezoidal  sec- 
tion, the  dimensions  are  as  follows:  The  vertical  depth  of  the  trough  is  10  inches, 
<;lear  width  at  top  15^  inches,  at  bottom  5  inches.  Sides  and  bottom  overlap,  and 
^re  held  by  one  row  of  rivets  on  each  side.  The  top  cover-plate  between  the 
troughs  proper  is  5i  inches,  covering  the  portions  of  the  side  plates  of  two  adja- 
cent troughs,  bent  to  a  horizontal,  and  held  by  one  row  of  rivets  to  each  side 
plate.  Bottom  plate  is  f  inch  in  thickness,  side  plates  f  inch,  and  top  plate  ^ 
inch.  The  bottom  plate  is  bent  at  its  sides  to  fit  the  side  plates,  which  splay  out- 
wards from  the  bottom  plate  through  123°  of  arc.  This  construction  gives  a 
water-tight-bottom.  The  other  types,  of  the  triangular  and  rectangular  sections, 
do  not,  as  usually  constructed,  give  a  positive  water-tight  bottom. 

The  solid  iron  floor  of  the  Archer-avenue  subway,  Chicago,  is  made  of  plates 
and  angles.  Its  depth  is  lOi  inches,  and  the  troughs  are  spaced  21  inches  apart, 
centre  to  centre.  The  troughs  are  made  up  as  follows :  Top  plate,  10  x  ^  inches ; 
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side  plates,  9fx  finches;  bottom  plate,  llix^Vino^^;  angles,  SxSxfinehes. 
The  flooring  fits  between  the  lower-chord  flanges  of  the  girders,  with  a  clearance 
of  1  inch  on  each  side  for  drauiage,  and  its  under  side  is  on  a  level  with  the 
under  side  of  the  lowest-chord  cover-plate. 

TESTS  OF  OONORETE  AND  IRON-FLOOB  ABGHES  ON  THE  MILAN  SYSTEM. 

Tests  were  made  on  arches  7  feet  span,  6  feet  in  width,  with  three  4-inch 
I  beams,  spaced  3  feet  apart.  Two  other  arches  of  6  feet  span,  also  two  of  6  feet 
span,  4  feet  wide,  with  tee-bars  3  in.  by  8  in.,  spaced  2  feet  apart. 

The  arch  beams  rest  between  12-inch  I  beams,  held  together  by  angle-irons 
8  in.  by  2  in.,  connected  to  top  and  bottom  flanges  at  each  end;  bottom  flanges 
were  also  connected  by  two  flat  bars  }  by  2  in.,  having  the  ends  bent  around 
the  flanges.  The  concrete  arch  was  built  upon  wooden  centres,  the  thickness  of 
the  arch  4  inches,  composed  of  1  part  Manheim  Portland  cement,  2  parts  sand, 
and  4  of  broken  stone  of  J-inch  size,  well  rammed  against  the  sides  of  arch  and 
backed  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  top  flanges  of  the  12-inch  beams.  The  t€stt 
upon  these  arches  have  not  yet  been  reported. 

The  tests  of  flat  fire-proof  floors  of  concrete  with  wire  and  iron  rods  embedded 
therein  have  been  recently  made.  The  wire  is  stretched  across  between  the  top 
flanges  of  I  beams;  it  was  covered  by  and  bedded  in  a  mixture  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  coarse  sawdust,  and  cement,  forming  a  flat  arch  or  pavement,  the  ends 
carried  down  so  as  to  cover  the  webs  and  lower  flanges  of  the  beams.  An  arch 
span  4  feet  6  inches  centre  to  centre  of  bearings,  4  feet  Oi  inch  clear  between 
flanges,  surface  area  of  10.105  square  feet,  deflected  ^  inch  under  348  pounds 
per  square  foot,  and  H  inch  under  894  pounds,  and  gave  way  under  1551  pounds 
by  the  breaking  of  some  of  the  wires  on  one  side. 

In  a  hollow  segmental  arch,  span  5  feet  2f  inches,  the  lower  joints  oomm^ced 
to  open  before  a  load  of  300  pounds  per  square  foot  was  reached,  and  failed 
suddenly  under  411  pounds,  breaking  at  the  skew-backs. 

Impact  Tests. — A  205-pound  cylindrical  weight  9i  inches  in  diameter  w» 
dropped  from  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  striking  with  its  edge  on  the  arch,  cutting 
into  it  and  spreading,  but  not  breaking  the  wires  until  it  was  dropped  five  time* 
in  one  place,  when  it  broke  or  cut  them  and  dropped  through  to  the  floor  below, 
making  a  clean-cut  hole.    Length  of  span,  3  feet. 

In  the  fire- test  proof  a  hardwood  fire  was  kept  burning  under  an  arch  of 
5  feet  6  inches  span  for  three  hours,  when  it  was  extinguished  by  water  dis- 
charged from  a  hose,  water  being  also  thrown  upon  the  floor  without  causing  the 
composition  to  crack,  splinter,  or  show  signs  of  disintegration.  The  beams  and 
tiie  arch  surface  not  exposed  to  the  flame  remained  cool.  The  sui^ace  exposed 
was  affected  for  a  depth  of  about  \  inch. 

Chamber-mine  Firing—**  Iron  Gates,"  Greben  Point,  Danube  Rivkr. 

A  heading  3  feet  wide,  4  feet  high,  is  driven  about  80  feet  in  length.  At  its  end  a 
chamber  6  f t.  x  6  ft.  x  6  ft.  is  excavated  at  right  angles  to  the  heading.  This  "& 
charged  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  heading  closed  by  brickwork  laid  in  cemeol 
and  dry-stone  packing.  At  first  **  carboazotine  "  was  used.  This  is  a  low  eiplo- 
sive  of  the  nature  of  blasting-powder,  composed  of  74  per  cent  potassium  nitrate, 
12  of  sulphur,  8  of  soot,  and  6  of  bran,  prepared  by  the  wet  process.  In  one 
chamber-mine  with  a  breast  of  60  feet  and  a  height  d  00  feet  3. 885  tons  brought 
down  700,000  cubic  feet  of  rock. 

Five  tons  of  second-grade  new  dynamite,  containing  45  per  cent  of  blasting 
gelatine,  were  used  in  the  chamber.  This  second-grade  dynamite,  in  charges  of  \} 
tons,  brought  down  2,100,000  cubic  feet  of  rock,  in  each  ease  about  80  cubic 
feet  per  pound  of  explosive.  The  explosive  effects  of  both  the  dynamite  and 
*' carboazotine^'  were  the  same  under  similar  conditions. 
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The  fonniila  used  for  determining  the  proper  qoantity  of  explosive  was 

L  =  S{v*  +  6h)q. 

L  =  weight  of  charge  in  kiJograms; 

V  =  line  of  least  resistance  in  metres; 

h  =  weight  of  rock  above  in  metres; 

q  =r  coefficient  depending  on  explosive  used. 

The  height  of  rock  above  the  charge  seemed  to  be  of  little  importance.  Omit- 
ting the  term  5h  from  the  formula  omy  made  a  difference  of  100  kilograms  in  a 
charge  of  4000  kilograms.  Thus  the  formula  practically  resofves  itself  into  the 
cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance  multiplied  by  a  coefficient.  This  is  almost 
identical  with  the  formula  obtained  by  considering  the  explosive  to  act  in  spher- 
ical waves  in  an  unlimited  homogeneous  solid,  namely, 

i  =  4.1888rV. 

This  is  the  formula  used  in  the  harbor  at  Fiume,  where  the  ratio  of  height  to 
line  of  least  resistance  was  kept  constant  at  3  to  2.  Mr.  Guttmann  says  that 
tooth  of  these  give  the  quantity  of  charge  too  high,  since  they  can  only  be  true  in 
«  perfectly  confined  space,  a  condition  never  existing  in  practice,  for  there  is  al- 
ways at  least  one  free  surface,  consequently  the  formula  based  on  the  formation 
of  a  conical  crater  must  be  more  accurate  : 

^here  Z  is  the  weight  of  the  charge  in  kilograms,  w  is  the  longest  line  of 
least  resistance  at  right  angles  to  and  towards  the  free  surface  in  metres,  and  r  is 
the  radius  of  the  crater  in  metres,  and  should  not  be  greater  than  S.2w,  As  an 
additional  quantity  of  charge  is  desirable  to  insure  success,  the  spherical  wave 
formula  may  be  used,  though  at  some  extra  expense. 

The  constant  g  or  c  may  be  taken  equal  to  from  0.18  to  0.23,  or  on  an  aver- 
age at  about  0.22  for  carboatzotine.  For  other  explosives  the  constant  must  be 
-determined  by  experiment.  With  the  second-grade  dynamite  as  given  above  it 
nvould  be  about  the  same  as  for  carboatzotine. 

Sheet-asphalt  Paving  Practice  in  Twelve  American  CrriES. 

Thickness  of  the  concrete  base  varies  from  4  to  6  inches.  All  except  two  use 
broken  stone,  sand,  and  cement  in  making  the  concrete;  one,  Washington,  uses  half 
broken  stone  and  half  gravel;  and  Pittsburg  uses  broken  stone  and  screenings,  with 
isand  and  cement.  Six  of  them  use  no  cushion  coat  on  the  concrete,  while  the  re- 
maining six  use  a  half -inch  cushion.  Four  lay  no  binder  coat,  six  use  one  of 
li  inches  in  thickness ;  the  remaining  two  cities  one  of  one  inch  and  the  other  of 
one-half  inch  in  thickness.  In  six  of  the  cities  using  binders  the  material  is  broken 
stone.  In  Cleveland  it  is  sand  and  gravel.  The  thickness  of  the  surface  after 
final  compression  is  as  follows:  Washington,  li  inches,  or  2i  inches  loose;  Ear- 
risburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Syracuse,  2i 
inches,  including  the  half-inch  cushion;  Pittsburg,  li  to  2  inches;  Kansas 
City  and  Buffalo,  2  inches.  The  average  price  paid  per  square  yard:  Washington, 
base,  binder,  and  surface,  for  the  6-inch  base,  $1.68,  and  $1.58  for  the  4-inch 
base ;  Harrisburg,  grading  and  foundation,  $2.75 ;  Scranton,  all  but  curbing,  in- 
cluding grading^  foundation,  remodelling  street  basins,  raising  or  lowering  man- 
holes, crosswalks,  and  gratings,  $2.68 ;  Pittsburg,  removal  of  the  subgrade,  4 
and  5-inch  base,  na  binder,  $2.49;  the  6-inch  base,  with  binder,  $3.06;  Kansas 
City,  everything  but  curbing,  if  the  street  has  been  graded;  if  not  graded,  this  is 
done  first  by  special  contract,  $2,581;  Chicago,  grading  and  foundation,  $2.83  to 
^2.03;  Cincinnati,  grading,  rolling  subgrade,  and  pavement  complete,  no  curb- 
ing, $2.75  i  Columbus,  grading  and  foundation,  curbing  40  cents  per  lineal  f  :>ot 
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extra,  $2.65  ;  Detroit,  concrete,  $2.50 ;  Cleveland,  concrete  base  only,  t^8J> 
to  ^.05 ;  Syracuse,  including  the  6-inch  concrete  foundation,  $2.43.  In 
Washington,  Harrisburg,  Scranton,  Pittsburg,  Kansas  Oity,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Syracuse  the  price  does  not  include  grading, 
foundation,  and  curbing.  In  Buffalo  the  price  does  include  these  items,  bat  only 
grading  exceeding  one  foot  is  paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard.  Buffalo  and  Erie  are 
the  only  cities  including  curbing  in  the  paying  price.  The  terms  of  guarantee 
for  sheet-asphalt  pavements  are  as  follows:  Five  years  in  all  the  cities  except 
Cleveland,  where  it  is  10  years.  The  average  price  in  11  cities  is  $2,605.  Of 
course  the  sheet-asphalt  pavement  or  covering  is  included  in  all  of  the  foregoing 
prices. 

Tar-McAdam  street-paving  is  used  extensively  at  Withington,  England.  It 
is  constructed  as  follows: 

A  10-inch  bed  of  hard  clinkers  and  broken  stone  is  well  rolled  by  a  IS-Um 
steam-roller,  and  covered  with  4  inches  of  2i-in,  broken  stone,  which  is  also  well 
rolled.  Upon  tiiis  is  laid  a  8-in.  layer  of  tar-macadam,  consisting  of  one  ton  of 
li-in.  granite  to  12  gallons  of  tar,  28  pounds  of  pitch,  and  2  gallons  of  creosote 
oil.  This  coat  is  well  rolled,  and  is  covered  with  1  in.  of  limestone  screenings, 
mixed  with  the  same  cementing  materials,  then  covered  vnth  a  blending  of  dry 
screenings  and  finally  rolled.  The  work  should  only  be  done  in  fine  weaUier;  the 
rolling  should  average  one  day's  work  for  each  100  so.  yds.,  and  the  traffic 
should  not  be  let  on  the  road  directly  after  it  is  completed.  The  cost  is  from  S4 
cts.  to  $1.00  per  square  yard. 

In  Boston  for  the  granite- block  pavement  large  blocks  have  been  preferred— 
namely,  in  width  8i  to  44  inches,  in  length  9  to  14  inches,  and  usually  not  k» 
than  Hi  inches,  and  in  depth  7i  to  8  inches.  These  blocks  delivered  cost  fTS.Sd 
per  thousand.  Boston  has  relatively  a  small  percentage  of  paved  streets,  Thew 
are  33  per  cent  of  gravel,  37  per  cent  of  macadam,  10  per  cent  of  telford,  1.41 
per  cent  asphalt.  Buffalo  has  151  miles  of  asphalt  and  120  miles  of  block-stone 
out  of  a  total  of  806  miles,  or  38  per  cent  asphalt  and  80  per  cent  of  block, 
against  1.44  and  17.38  per  cent,  respectively  in  Boston, 

Kentuckt  Rook  Asphalt. 

The  table  opposite  shows  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  rock  asphalt, 
for  which  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Marshall  Morris,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  After 
comparisons  made  with  Trinidad  asphalt  a  contract  for  paving  with  this  material 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  at  $1.65  per  square  yard,  with  ^.00  for  cnH 
and  openings,  60  cents  per  foot  for  limestone  curbing,  and  80  cents  per  foot  for 
redressing  and  setting  curbstones. 

Bearing-power  of  Pavements. 

A  88-ton  bridge  girder  was  hauled  through  the  streets  of  Troy,  N,  Y.,  npoa 
two  4- wheeled  trucks,  with  tires  5  inches  wide.  The  weight  caused  an  indenta- 
tion of  about  1  inch  in  passing  over  a  granite  pavement,  possibly  without  a  con- 
crete base.  It  passed  over  the  whole  length  of  a  brick-paved  street  with  a  con- 
crete base  without  making  indentations  or  even  marks.  In  Philadelphia  a50-ioQ 
girder  was  hauled  on  two  2- wheeled  trucks,  vnth  12-inch  tires,  over  a  brick  pave 
ment  on  a  concrete  base.  The  wheels  broke  through  the  base,  and  sank  np  to 
the  hubs  in  the  material  below.  The  load  per  wheel  was  4.8  tons  in  the  first  ami 
12  tons  in  the  second  case;  the  load  per  inch  of  tire  was  about  the  same,  Hi^ 
concentrated  load  was  greater  in  the  second  case. 

KOSMOCRETE  CONCRETE  SIDEWALKS, 

Pavements  made  of  this  concrete  are  found  in  seyeral  cities,  notably  is 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  200,000  square  feet  have  been  laid.  They  are  coo- 
structed  in  the  following  manner: 
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A  bottom  course  of  dry  cinders,  about  12  inches  thick,  is  laid.  Upon  this  is 
placed  a  4-inch  layer  of  concrete,  con^)06ed  of  8  parts  of  granulated  granite,  or 
sharp  gravel,  4  parts  of  li-inch  broken  stone,  and  1  part  of  Portland  cement; 
on  this  is  worked  a  facing  course,  1  inch  in  thickness,  composed  of  granulated 
granite,  a  small  percentage  of  silicious  grit,  Portland  cement,  and  carbon.  The 
purpose  of  the  granulated  granite  mixed  with  silicious  grit  is  to  prevent  the  surface 
from  becoming  slippery.  It  is  used  for  sidewalks,  stable  flooring,  and  paviDg  in 
public  buildings.  It  has  been  in  use  in  the  New  York  custom-house  for  about 
4  years,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  new  terminal  stations  of  the  Brookljn 
Bridge,  The  cost  ranges  from  25  to  85  cents  per  square  foot.  An  experimental 
section  is  in  fair  condition  after  6  years*  service  under  heavy  traffic  in  Brooklyn. 
In  this  section  the  concrete  layer  is  6  inches  in  thickness.  At  the  middle  of  the 
street  the  surface  is  divided  into  rectangular  blocks  by  deep  grooves.  Time  must 
be  given  to  allow  the  cement  to  set  and  become  hard  before  opening  the  street 
to  traffic.  This  material  is  also  suitable  for  making  sewer-pipe.  (See  Engi- 
neen^ng  News^  Jan.  8,  1895.) 

PORBfULiE  FOB  DETERMINING  THE  HEIGHT  TO  WHICH  A  JeT  OF  WaTKB  WILL  BlSl 

H  =  head  on  the  jet  in  feet; 

h!  =  difl!erence  between  the  height  of  head  and  height  of  jet ; 
d  =  diameter  of  jet  in  i  inch. 
Then 

A'  =  :?lx  0.0125, 
a 
Discharge  by  the  jet  in  gallons  per  minute, 

a  =   4/B^x  ^  X  0.24. 
JErainpZe.— Let  d  =  \  inch  =  f  inch,  or  d  =  8;  ^=  445  feet.     Then 

C445)' 
^'  =  ^—^  X  0.0126  =  809  feet; 

and  the  height  to  which  the  jet  will  reach  =  445  «»  800  =  186  feet« 
Q  =  |/445  X  64  X  0.24  =  824  gallons  per  minute. 

Nickel. 

This  metal  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.8,  a  little  in  excess  of  iron,  namdf, 
7.86.  It  has  greater  strength  than  iron,  and  is  practically  non-oorrodible. 
It  can  be  welded  to  iron  and  the  two  metals  then  rolled  out  into  thin  dieets. 
It  is  used  to  a  large  extent  for  plating  purposes.  The  Canadian  Copper  Com- 
pany exhibited  a  block  of  practically  pure  nickel  weighing  4500  pounds.  It 
forms  alloys  with  other  substances,  such  as  copper,  zinc,  iron,  etc.,  known  com- 
mercially as  German  silver,  argentan,  tutenag,  etc,  but  its  most  important  alloy 
is  nickel  steel.  Meteoric  iron  contains  nickel,  is  perfectly  malleable,  and  maybe 
easily  forged  into  cutting  instruments.  Nickel  is  very  widely  distributed  o^er 
the  earth's  surface.  The  two  most  important  deposits  of  nickel  ore  at  present 
known  to  exist  are  found  on  the  Island  of  New  Caledonia  and  in  the  I^ovinee 
of  Ontario,  Canada.  Large  deposits  of  less  importance  occur  in  nearly  all  Enropean 
countries,  and  in  the  United  States  important  deposits  are  found  in  Oregon  w)d 
Nevada,  and  are  known  to  exist  in  many  other  States — California,  Connecticnt, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  others.  The  New  Caledooi* 
ores  are  what  are  known  as  hydrated  silicates  of  magnesia  and  nickd,  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  and  are  intimately  associated  with  serpentine.  They  are  free  from 
copper,  sulphur,  and  arsenic.  The  Canadian  ores  oonsistof  iron  sulphides,  with 
which  2  to  8  per  cent  of  nickel  is  associated.  The  nickel  is  accompanied  by 
copper.  Steel  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage  of  nickel  (3  to  4  per  cent)  \ 
great  tensile  strength  with  a  corresponding  elastic  limit. 
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Construction  of  Stand-pipes. 
Stand-pipes  are  now  constructed  to  a  large  extent  of  steel  plates.  The  thick- 
ness of  these  plates  decreases  from  the  bottom  toward  the  top  of  the  stand-pipe. 
As  a  good  example  we  will  take  the  stand-pipe  at  East  Providence,  B.  I.  The 
completed  height  was  to  have  been  125  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  40  feet.  There 
were  25  courses  of  plates,  each  5  feet  in  height. 

Table  CV. 


Thickness 
Course.  in  Inches. 

9 i 

10 H 

11 t 

12 A 

13  to  14 + 

15  **16 /, 

17  **20 I 

21  '*25 JV 


TbieknesB 
Course.  in  Inches. 

1 lA 

2 lA 

8 lA 

4 lA 

6 1 

6 H 

7 i 

8 :    H 

The  bed-plate  was  f  inch  in  thickness  and  41^  feet  in  diameter,  formed  of 
radial  strips.  The  IJ^-inch  bottom  course  was  secured  to  the  bed-plate  by 
means  of  a  6  x  6-inch  angle,  double  riveted  with  1-inch  rivets,  spaced  2f 
inches  between  rivets  and  2^  inches  between  rows.  In  the  plates  of  the  pipes 
triple  riveting  with  li-inch  rivets  and  8-inch  laps  was  used  in  the  first  five 
horizontal  and  vertical  seams;  double  riveting  in  the  next  ton  horizontal  and  in 
the  remaining  vertical  seams;  and  the  last  five  horizontal  seams  were  single 
riveted.  The  stand-pipe  was  erected  by  using  inside  staging.  Its  diameter  was 
unusually  large,  considering  its  height.  It  was  constructed  of  excellent  material 
and  with  gooa  workmanship.  Its  collapse  is  considered  as  due  to  the  force  of  a 
severe  wind-storm.  At  the  time  of  failure  the  self -registering  anemometer  indi- 
cated a  maximum  velocity  of  about  38  miles  per  hour.  Several  days  preceding 
the  collapse  the  stand-pipe  was  slightly  lifted  on  the  windward  side  by  a  pressure 
from  the  wind,  having  a  velocity  of  60  miles  per  hour.  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent the  stand-pipe  hs3  not  been  fully  completed.  The  topmost  course  of  plates 
with  its  stiffenmg  angle  was  not  in  place.  It  had  been  pumped  full  of  water, 
without  showing  leaks  or  other  defects. 

The  stand-pipe  at  Mary  vilie,  Mo.,  was  135  feet  in  height  and  18J  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  was  constructed  of  the  best  quality  of  steel  plates,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  H  ^o  ^  i°<^^'  1^  ^^  anchoml  to  a  substantial  foundation  by  means 
or  eight  pairs  of  2-inch  bolts  attached  to  plate  brackets,  which  reached  te  the 
top  of  the  second  course  of  plates.  This  structure  also  collapsed.  For  full  par- 
ticulars of  these  stand-pipes  and  the  causes  of  collapse  see  Engineeriiig  News, 
May  10,  1894. 

Another  water-tower,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Todd  for  the  new  water-works  sys- 
tem of  Parkersburg,  Iowa,  is  constructed  as  follows*:  Larimer  steel  columns  are 
used  for  tower  legs,  twelve  in  number;  the  four  inside  legs  are  vertical  and 
placed  at  the  corners  of  a  square  6^  feet  length  of  sides;  the  eight  outside  legs  are 
in  pairs  and  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  tower  and  at  14  feet  7  inches  from 
it;  these  have  a  battor  of  1  inch  in  1  foot.  The  entire  system  of  columns  is  braced 
with  5-in.  steel  I  beam  struts  and  from  |-  to  i-in.  round  steel  diagonal  rods.  Beams 
for  the  tank  platform  are  12-in.  I  beams  with  riveted  angle  connections  to  the 
tops  of  the  tower  legs  ;  at  the  lower  extremities  the  columns  are  anchored  to  ma- 
sonry pedestals.  The  tank  itself  is  made  of  3-in.  pine  and  consists  of  twenty  staves 
and  is  24  ft.  in  diameter  at  bottom.  There  are  sixteen  hoops  of  steel,  varying  from 
6x^-in.  at  bottom  of  tank,  to  Sx^-in.  at  top;  these  have  a  tensile  strength  of 
50,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  roof  of  the  tank  is  conical,  built  of  3  x  4-in. 
rafters  covered  with  1-in.  boards  and  shingles.  Each  hoop  has  three  sets  of  lugs 
And  bolts  for  tightening;  the  bottom  one  has  four  sets. 
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Water  is  pumped  from  six  artesian  wells  126  feet  deep  and  located  about  1500 
feet  from  the  tower.  It  is  conducted  to  consumers  through  about  2  miles  of  8-in., 
6-in.,  and  4-in.  cast-iron  mains.  The  power  plant  consists  of  a  vertical  pnmp, 
with  10  X  86-in.  steam-cylinders  and  a  4-in.  water-cylinder.  Capacity  is  estimated 
at  3300  gallons  per  hour.  The  tower  proper  is  58  feet  high,  located  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  30  feet.     Pressure  afforded,  approximately  50  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Track-laying  by  Machinery. 

Strictly  speaking,  track-laying  by  machineiy  simply  means  a  rapid  and  cod> 
venient  method  of  delivering  the  materials,  rails,  ties,  angle-bars,  and  bolts  and 
spikes,  to  the  front,  where  the  track  is  laid  in  ordinary  manner  by  the  track 
gangs.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  track-laying  the  ties  are  hauled  to  the  front 
on  wagons  drawn  by  horses,  or  are  pushed  by  hand  on  light  cars  or  trucks  to  the 
end  of  the  front  rail ;  in  either  case  they  are  unloaded  and  distributed  on  the 
road-bed.  The  rails  are  brought  forward  and  distributed  in  like  manner.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that,  as  the  loads  to  be  hauled  are  light,  it  is  only 
nnecessary  to  use  a  small  portion  of  the  full  complement  of  ties  upon  which 
to  lay  the  rails,  and  corresponding  numbers  of  spikes  and  bolts  are  used,  with  lit- 
tle attention  given  to  accurate  gauging  and  aligning  the  rails ;  but  what  is  thus 
left  undone  must  be  completed  by  other  gangs  following  close  behind  the  front 
one,  who  place  the  requisite  number  of  ties  under  the  rails  and  do  the  spiking, 
bolting,  aligning,  gauging,  and  expansion-spacing  at  the  ends  of  the  rails.  So 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week  only  a  limited  actual  progress  has  been  made 
and  at  a  maximum  cost. 

Where  long  stretches  of  track  have  to  be  laid,  or  the  country  is  rough  and  rug- 
ged, or  hauling  either  difficult  or  impracticable,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  rapid  to  deliver  all  materials  at  the  head  of  the  track  on  construction 
trains,  and,  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  material  on  tramways  with  narrow  gauge, 
rollers  and  other  fixtures  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cars  or  on  the  cars,  by 
means  of  which  rails  and  ties  can  be  conveniently  and  rapidly  transferred  to  the 
front  or  pioneer  car,  to  the  end  of  which  projecting  platforms  or  chutes  are 
attached,  and  down  which  the  materials  are  delivered  to  the  trackmen  and 
distributed  and  placed  by  them.  A  full  description  of  tramways,  chutes,  and 
general  arrangements  required  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  work.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  there  are  three  track-laying  machines  in  common  use,  namely, 
Holman's,  Harris's,  and  Roberts's.  The  first  two  employ  hand-power  in  transfer- 
ring the  material  to  the  head  of  the  train  ;  the  last,  steam-power. 

A  full  description  of  these  machines,  with  methods  of  working,  daily  progress, 
actual  and  relative  costs,  number  of  men  required,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  Engineer- 
ing News,  Jan.  3, 1895,  from  which  is  also  taken  the  following  statement :  The 
track  in  advance  of  the  train  can  be  either  fully  bolted,  spiked  to  the  full  number 
of  ties,  or  can  be  left  in  a  partly  completed  condition  and  completed  by  gangs 
following  the  train.  As  to  the  speed  of  the  work,  the  average  is  from  li  to  2i 
miles  per  day,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  weight  of  the 
rails  and  number  of  ties,  and  the  general  methods  of  working,  while  in  excep- 
tionally fast  work  a  mile  has  been  laid  in  2  hrs.  50  min.  with  a  prang  of  SO 
men,  or  with  a  much  larger  gang  from  1300  feet  in  30  min.  to  11,000  feet  iu 
8  hrs.  30  min.  On  the  extension  of  the  'Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R,  R.  from 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  to  Billings,  Mont.,  built  in  1894,  machine  track-laying  progressed 
at  an  average  rate  of  li  miles  per  day  with  a  force  of  85  men,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$100  per  mile.  Track-laying  by  hand,  on  the  same  road,  was  let  by  contract 
about  eight  years  ago  at  $300  per  mile.  This,  however,  included  loading  the  ma- 
terial, and  higher  wages  were  then  paid  than  those  now  ruling.  Machine  track- 
laying  on  another  road,  about  seven  years  ago,  cost  about  $150  per  mile,  which 
may  perhaps  be  properly  compared  with  the  $300  per  mile  above.  On  another  road, 
where  machine  work  cost  $140  to  $170  per  mile,  hand  work  cost  $250  per  mile. 
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The  following  particulars  of  rate  and  cost  of  track-layine  in  the  usual  way  may^ 
be  of  interest,  but  of  course  variations  in  price  of  materi^ds  and  labor  will  pre- 
clude any  direct  comparisons.  In  1882,  on  a  Texas  railway,  a  track-laying  gang^ 
of  164  men  in  all,  with  18  teams,  could  lay  li  miles  of  rails  per  day,  but  could  not 
keep  up  the  back  work  and  lay  much  more  than  1  mile;  the  cost  per  working  day^ 
averaged  $292,  which  probably  represented  the  average  cost  per  mile.  In  1883,. 
on  the  Western  Division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  track-laying  with  a  force  of 
800  men  and  35  teams  (about  180  men  in  the  track  gang  proper)  averaged  2^ 
miles  per  day,  the  highest  records  being  half  a  mile  in  35  minutes,  6.02  miles  in 
one  day  (6  miles  100  ft.  of  main  track  and  1800  ft.  of  side  track,  all  full  tied,  full 
bolted,  and  full  spiked),  and  25.86  miles  in  one  week  (4.81  miles  per  day).  It  has^ 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  track-laying  by  hand  costs  from  $292  to  $850  per  mile, 
but  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Ry.  track-laying  with  a  force  of  164  men 
for  laying  two  miles  of  track  per  day  cost  $170  per  mile  for  labor  only,  or  $247  for 
the  labor  of  track-laying  and  surfacing. 

With  machine  track-laying  some  records  are  as  follows  :  Fargo  &  Southern  R^ 
R.,  1884,  IJ  miles  per  day  with  40  men ;  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  1886, 8400  feet  ia 
8  hours  with  67  men  (fully  tied,  bolted,  and  spiked) ;  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  1889, 
4000  to  5000  feet  per  half-day  (work  delayed  by  bridging,  etc.),  and  9000  feet  in  6- 
hours  (full  tied,  half -bolted,  and  quarter-spiked) ;  Lake  Shore  &  Eastern  R.  R., 
1890, 1  mile  in  3  hours  ;  Great  Northern  Ry.,  1891,  li  mUes  per  day  for  82  days 
and  50  miles  in  25  days  ;  Nelson  &  Fort  Shepard  Ry.,  1894,  an  average  of  2  miles 
per  day.  In  one  case  18,200  feet  were  laid  in  9  hrs.  45  min.  with  a  crew  of  35 
men. 

The  Great  Blast  at  Hell  Gate. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  Van  Nostrand's  Magazine,  Nov.,  1876: 

The  work  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  obstruction  to  navigation  was  com- 
menced in  July,  1869,  by  building  a  coffer-dam  between  high-  and  low- water  marks. 
This  dam  was  finished  in  October,  and  the  sinking  of  a  huge  shaft  immediately  en- 
sued. This  shaft  or  pit  measured  117  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  and  62  ft.  in  its 
greatest  width  ;  the  depth  below  low  water  was  33  feet.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  10  headings  were  driven  ;  these  radiated  under  th^  entire  reef  ;  they  were 
from  10  to  22  feet  high,  with  an  average  length  of  270  feet.  These  were  con- 
nected by  cross-galleries  at  30-foot  intervals  ;  they  were  roughly  of  the  same  sec- 
tion as  the  main  headings.  The  whole  space  was  thus  converted  into  a  vast 
honeycomb,  the  roof  of  solid  rock  under  the  river  being  held  up  by  the  columns 
left  to  support  it.  These  columns  were  finally  reduced  as  much  as  was  deemed 
prudent  by  minor  headings,  until  173  piers  were  formed,  each  averaging  10  feet 
in  thickness.  The  entire  reef,  covering  an  area  of  three  acres,  was  thus  under- 
mined. The  aggregate  length  of  tunnels  and  galleries  driven  under  the  bed  of 
the  river  was  7425  feet. 

From  the  excavation  47,461  cubic  yards  of  rock  were  removed  by  drilling 
and  blasting;  this  operation  required  208,174  lineal  feet  or  39^  miles  of  drill- 
holes, of  which  90,107  feet  in  depth  were  drilled  by  hand  and  118,077  feet  by 
various  kinds  of  machine  drills  worked  by  compressed  air.  The  following  quan- 
tities and  kinds  of  explosives  were  used  in  blasting  the  rocks:  blasting- powder, 
24,431  pounds;  nitro-glycerine,  26,471  pounds;  giant  powder,  1932  pounds; 
mica  powder,  600  pounds;  vulcan  powder,  4017  pounds;  rendrock,  1500  pounds — 
total,  58,951  pounds.  In  exploding  these  compounds  63,756  exploders  and 
831,516  feet  or  62^  miles  of  Bickford^s  safety-fuse  were  used.  In  aU  about 
75,000  blasts  were  fired. 

The  usual  method  of  driving  a  tunnel  was  as  follows:  The  face  of  the  rock 
was  pierced  obliquely  with  as  many  drill-holes,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth, 
as  were  deemed  necessary;  the  charges  were  then  prepared  by  placing  the  explo- 
sive in  water-tight  paper  cartridges,  from  8  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  containing 
from  8  to  12  ounces  of  explosive;  into  each  of  these  cartridges  was  inserted  a 
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^3opper  cap  containing  mercury  fulminate  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  safety* 
fuse,  generally  about  5  feet  in  length.  A  cartridge  was  then  pushed  to  the 
bottom  of  each  hole,  which  was  filled  with  water.  The  end  of  the  fuse  hanging 
from  the  hole  was  ignited.  The  broken  rock  was  carried  in  cars  holding  about 
one  third  cubic  yard  each,  pulled  by  mules  to  the  floor  of  the  shaft,  where  a 
derrick  worked  by  steam  power  hoisted  the  loaded  car  to  the  surface,  and  thenee 
hauled  to  the  spoil-bank.    The  excavation  was  completed  in  the  year  1875. 

Also  holes  were  drilled  in  the  supporting  columns  and  the  roof  above  prepar- 
atory to  bringing  down  the  roof.  The  hol^  were  bored  in  the  columns  at  verti- 
cal intervals  of  about  2  feet,  the  depths  of  the  holes  averaging  10  feet,  and  in 
the  roof  near  the  tops  of  the  columns. 

There  were  in  aU  4462  charged  holes  containing  52,206  pounds  of  explosivea. 
Three  different  kinds  of  explosives  were  used,  namely,  dynamite,  rendrock,  and 
giant  powder.  The  cartridges  were  metallic  and  all  of  the  same  length,  aboot  1 
foot  and  11  inches,  but  the  diameters  varied,  four  different  sizes  being  used,  2^, 
2, 1},  and  1}  inches.  The  smallest,  containing  10  pounds  of  explosive,  was  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  over  which  in  succession  three  other  cartridges  were 
placed.  Special  precautions  were  taken  to  mark  the  charged  holes  and  to  insure 
electrical  connection  with  each  and  every  hole.  In  each  hole  an  exploding  cart- 
ridge about  one  foot  in  length  and  lined  with  vulcanite  was  placed.  The  ex- 
plosion  of  the  first  cartridge  was  relied  upon  to  cause  the  explosion  of  others  in 
the  same  hole. 

Electrical  connection  was  then  made  between  the  exploding  cartridges  and  the 
batteries,  and  all  charges  fired  simultaneously.  No  tamping  of  any  kind  was 
used,  but  before  the  charges  were  exploded  water  was  admitted  to  fill  the  work- 
ings, and  proved  suflScient  fer  the  purpose. 

The  charges  were  arranged  in  battery  groups,  and  there  were  184  of  these 
groups.  The  wires  of  a  group  were  connected  each  to  each.  There  were  960 
bichromate-of -potash  cells,  divided  into  23  batteries  of  about  42  cells  each,  con- 
nected for  intensity.  Each  battery  exploded  8  groups  of  holes  or  160  fuses  in 
continuous  circuit.  The  wires  from  the  batteries  to  the  charges  were  insulated 
by  a  gutta-percha  coating  and  placed  in  wooden  boxes.  The  circuit-closer  con- 
sisted of  23  brass  pins  which  were  to  drop  simultaneously  into  28  mercury  cops, 
thus  closing  each  battery  circuit  at  the  same  instant. 

The  entire  work  was  under  the  control  of  Gen.  Newton,  who  reported,  after 
sounding  over  the  area,  that  the  results  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

Ck)NGRETE  AND  STEEL  FOUNDATIONS. 

Given  a  load  uniformly  distributed  over  a  certain  length  of  the  top  of  a  beam, 
what  is  the  safe  projection  of  the  beam  beyond  this  distributed  load,  assuming 
that  the  beam  distributes  the  same  total  load  uniformly  over  its  bottom  surface  f 
In  the  following  analysis  the  weight  o(  the  beam  itself  is  neglected. 

Let  the  intensity  of  the  load  over  a  length  h  of  the  top  of  the  beam,  p.  457. 
corresponding  to  AI)  in  Fig.  169,  be  Wi ,  and  that  over  the  entire  length  h  of  the 
bottom  EF  in  Fig.  169  be  u;,;  then  in  order  for  the  loads  to  be  the  same,  and 
neglecting  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  we  must  have  liWi  =  hwt. 

Let  M  be  the  bending  moment  at  an^  point  within  the  area  of  the  base  of 
the  column  or  pier,  and  distant  x  =  AH  from  its  outer  edge.    Then 

^-=-4-2-+*) — 2- ^> 

Since  the  entire  upward  pressure  on  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  A  and  J?b 

Wil — r —  +  xj  and  its  lever-arm  is  ^  ( — 5 —  +  « 1, 

the  downward  pressure  of  the  load  on  that  portion  of  the  beam  =  Aff=:  xssua 
and  its  lever-arm  =  ^x.    In  both  cases  the  pressure  being  uniformly  distribated. 
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Mg,  in  eq.  (1)  is  a  maximum  when  x  =  ^       ^  w  V 

Since  ~^  =  u?i(  *  "7     +  «]  —  t£?ia5,  and  for  a  maximum  -^  =  0, 

Substituting  this  value  of  aj  in  eq.  (1),  there  results  after  reduction 

Max.  M  = ;;^ . = B •  7 r»    .    •    •     W 

since  t^^i^i  =  ti;s?«, 

M^.jf=!f:f:(^-ii) .  .  (3> 

Let  w  be  the  number  of  beams  and  F=  the  total  load  on  the  foundation; 
W 
then  nwth  =  TT,  and  wJi  =  — ,  which  substituted  in  eq.  (3)  gives 

Lir=B?L^ (4> 

If  in  eq.  (1)  a;  =  0,  we  have 

-^•  = 8 = 8 ^"^    8~   =i7^=T* 

which  substituted  in  eq.  (3)  gives 

Max.  Mr=  T^M. (5) 

Noting  that  M^  is  the  bending  moment  at  the  outer  edge  A  of  the  base  of  th& 
load  or  column,  and  that  it  has  been  usual  to  take  If©  for  determining  the  safe 
projection  of  the  beam,  and  from  eq.  (5)  maximum  bending  moment  3f  is  always 
greater  than  if© ,  therefore  the  beams  may  be  greatly  overstrained  considered 
simply  as  beams  unsupported  laterally  by  the  concrete. 

Applying  the  above  equations,  see  Engineering  News^  Nov.  8,  181)4. 

A  foundation  consisting  of  a  top  course  of  nine  15-inch  I  beams,  50  pounds 

rr  foot,  supporting  a  column  with  a  base  5  feet  square.  The  length  of  the  beam 
:=  15  feet  8  inches,  and  Zi  =  5  feet.  The  length  of  the  projection  was  deter- 
mined from  3fo,  and  extreme  fibre  strains  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch  were 
used.  Referring  to  eq.  (5)  it  is  seen  that  whereas  a  maximum  fibre  strain  wa& 
supposed  to  be  20,000  pounds,  the  actual  maximum  fibre  strain  was  =  20,000  x 

7  15'  8" 

I  ^  ^  =  20,000  X  TqToT^  =  29,375  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  second  course  consists  of  31  steel  rails  9  feet  10  inches  long ;  the  third 
course  is  of  19  rails  21  feet  4  inches  long,  and  the  bottom  course  is  of  80  rails  15 
feet  11  inches  long.  These  rails  weigh  75  pounds  per  yard  and  measure  4f  inches 
in  height  and  width  of  base.  An  extreme  fibre  strain  of  16,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  was  used.  If  these  rails  have  an  extreme  fibre  strain  of  16,000 
pounds  where  the  moment  was  taken,  they  have  an  extreme  fibre  strain  at  the 
point  where  the  moment  is  a  maximum,  as  indicated  in  eq.  (5),  in  the  three  courses. 
of  82,200  pounds,  60,000  pounds,  and  41,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  respectively, 

found  by  multiplying  16,000  by  ,  J  ^,  after  giving  h  and  h  their  respective 

values  in  the  three  courses.  The  second  course  from  the  bottom  seems  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  stress  dangerouslv  near  its  ultimate  tensile  strength.  The  load  on 
the  column  is  1,166,000  pounds,  from  which  and  the  relative  lengths  of  its  base 
and  the  lengtlis  of  the  beams  and  rails  Jf©  was  calculated. 
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By  referring  to  the  table  in  the  front  portion  of  this  volume  (page  965)  it  will 
be  seen  that  b^ms  supported  laterally  are  very  much  stronger  than  those  unsup- 
ported; so  while  theoretically  some  of  the  layers  of  beams  in  the  example  are 
overstrained,  practically  they  may  not  be,  as  no  consideration  was  taken  of  this 
fact.  **  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  like  exact  figures  are  available  for 
computing  the  strength  of  a  composite  mass  of  concrete  and  iron,  while  the 
strains  which  the  beams  will  stand  if  the  concrete  were  absent  can  be  very  closely 
calculated.  The  real  question  is,  Which  method  of  computation  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  the  actual  strength  ?  And  on  this  question  there  appears  to  be  plenty 
xyt  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion." 

Lime-mortar. 

Mortar  made  of  lime  and  ordinary  sand  which  contains  little  soluble  sUica,  in 
dts  hardening  process  may  continue  for  centuries,  while  with  pozzolanas  which 
are  rich  in  soluble  silica  the  hardening  is  of  sufficient  quickness  to  warrant  the 
«se  of  these  mortars  in  damp  localities  and  even  under  water. 

The  santonin  earths  and  trass  confer  hydraulicity  upon  fat  limes.  Both  of 
these  are  richer  in  silica,  alumina,  and  alkalies  than  the  Roman  pozzolana,  while 
they  contain  neither  sand  nor  water.  The  pozzolana  of  Rome  contains,  in  100 
parts,  48  parts  of  salica,  14.8  of  alumina,  8.9  of  magnesia,  10  of  oxide  of  iron, 
7.7  of  lime,  4  of  alkalies,  8  of  sand,  and  9.1  of  water. 

These  substances,  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proper  proportions  and  in  the 
presence  of  water,  combine  and  harden  in  every  respect  similarly  to  Portland 
ijement. 

The  Tehuantepbc  Ship-railwat. 

The  length  of  this  railway  will  be  154  miles.  Its  estimated  cost  is,  including 
improvements  of  terminal  harbors,  $8,000,000.  The  through  traffic  is  estimated 
at  5,288,087  tons,  and  the  gross  receipts  from  all  kinds  of  traffic  will  be  over 
$10,000,000. 

Stewn.  8«n. 

Register  tonnage 2,585,202  8,958,891 

Equal  to  cargo  tonnage 8,250,000  6,400,000 

By  whomsoever  operated,  this  route  is  certain  to  effect  a  revolution  more  far- 
Teaching  and  more  important  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  world  than 
that  which  followed  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal. — Mr,  E,  L,  Corthdl  in 
^Engineering  Magazine^  Nov.  1894. 

Preservation  of  Stone. 

Paratfine  melted  and  heated  in  a  painter's  furnace  is  the  best  material  for 
rendering  natural  stones,  concrete,  and  brickwork  impervious  to  water.  If  dis- 
solved in  the  proportion  of  i  parajffine  and  t  kerosene  it  remains  soft  longer  and 
penetrates  the  stone  further.  Paraffine  is  unaltered  by  weather  or  acids.  If  well 
melted  in,  it  does  not  change  the  color  of  the  stone,  it  simply  deepens  the  color 
like  water.  It  is  very  cheap,  easily  applied,  and  efficacious.  It  is  most  easily 
applied  in  hot  weather. 

Reliance  Building,  Chicaqo — Abstracts  From  Specification8. 

The  material  employed  shall  be  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  containing  not 
over  0.1  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  ultimate  net  strength  in  tension  60,000  pounds 
per  square  inch,  elastic  limit  80,000  pounds,  elongation  25  per  cent  in  8  inches, 
reduction  of  area  at  point  of  fracture  45  per  cent. 

A  duplicate  test  from  each  blow  or  cast  and  furnace  heat  will  be  required. 
It  must  stand  bending  through  180''  over  a  mandrel,  whose  diameter  is  li  times 
the  original  thickness  of  specimen  without  showing  signs  of  rupture  eitlier  on 
convex  or  concave  side  of  curve.  After  being  heat^  to  a  dark  cherry  and 
quenched  in  water,  100'  Fahr.  must  stand  bending  as  before. 
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No  steel  beam  or  angle  shall  be  heated  in  a  forge  or  other  fire  after  being 
rolled,  bat  shall  be  worked  cold  unless  subsequently  annealed. 

Rivet-steel  shall  have  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  not  less  than  56,000  pounds 
nor  more  than  62,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  elastic  limit  30,000  pounds,  elonga- 
tion 25  per  cent  in  8  inches,  and  reduction  of  area  of  50  per  cent. 

S{>ecimens  of  original  bar  must  bend  180^  close  down  on  itself  (as  before 
described),  and  must  stand  cold  hammering  to  one  third  its  original  thickness 
without  flaying  or  cracking,  and  stand  quenching  as  described. 

Wrought  iron  shall  be  tough,  fibrous,  and  uniform  in  quality,  elastic  limit  not 
less  than  26,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  should  be  thoroughly  welded  during 
rolling,  free  from  injurious  seams,  blisters,  buckles,  cinders,  or  imperfect  edges. 
Ultimate  strength  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  elongation  18  per  cent  in  8 
inches.  Specimens  taken  from  angle  and  other  shaped  iron  shall  have  an 
ultimate  strength  of  50,000  pounds,  elongation  15  per  cent  in  8  inches.  All  iron 
and  specimens  from  plate,  angle,  and  shape  iron  must  bend  cold  through  00^  to 
a  curve  having  a  diameter  not  over  twice  the  thickness  of  piece  without  fracture. 
When  nicked  on  one  side  and  bent  by  a  blow  from  a  sledge,  the  fracture  nuist 
be  nearly  all  fibrous,  showing  but  few  crystalline  specks. 

Cast  iron  to  be  of  the  best  quality  castings,  clear  and  free  from  defects  of  every 
kind,  boldly  filleted  at  the  angles,  and  arrises  short  and  perfect.  A  bar  1  inch 
square  and  5  feet  long,  4i  feet  between  bearings,  shall  support  a  centre  load  of 
^50  pounds. 

The  columns  for  all  sizes  consist  of  a  number  of  angles  riveted  together;  safe 

load  per  sq.  in.  =  17,100  —  57—,  ends  of  columns  assumed  to  be  fixed. 

Piles. 

Piles  should  be  stripped  of  the  bark  before  driving.  It  is  not  necessary  nor 
•desirable  to  sharpen  their  small  ends  when  driving  into  soft  materials.  When 
necessary  they  may  be  shod  with  some  form  of  iron  point.  Most  iron  shoes,  how- 
ever, are  very  imperfect  and  do  little  good.  For  full  discussion  of  these  matters 
see  work  on  Foundations  by  the  author. 

Piles  are  now  sometimes  encased  in  iron  or  clay  pipes  between  mud  line  and 
low  water;  the  space  between  the  two  is  then  filled  with  cement-mortar.  This 
lias  been  found  to  give  protection  against  the  attacks  of  sea- worms. 

Aluminum  and  Aluminum  Bronze. 

In  the  Engineering  Magazine,  December,  1894,  is  found  an  interesting  and 
instructive  article  headed,  *' Aluminum,  the  Superabundant  Metal. ^^  **  Alumi- 
num is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  enter  abundantly  into  the  afifairs  of  men, 
to  reach  a  production  comparable  with  those  of  tin  or  copper,  and  rapidly  to  be- 
come as  cheap  as  those  metals,  at  least  for  equal  bulk." 

*  *  So  far  as  we  know,  the  solid  portions  of  our  planet  is  more  than  one-half 
oxygen.  This  no  chemist  believes  to  possess  a  metallic  form.  Of  silicon,  the 
next  element  in  order  of  abundance,  we  cannot  say  the  same,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly forms  many  metallic  alloys  and  may  yet  be  discovered  in  the  metallic 
form.  Tite  element  next  in  abundance,  aluminum,  forms  certainly  as  much  as  8 
(possibly  10)  per  cent  of  the  shell  of  the  earth  of  the  sixteen  miles  in  thickness 
that  we  can  explore.  It  is  therefore  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  known 
metals.  The  chemical  history  of  the  formation  of  the  earth's  shows  that 
aluminum  is  exceptional  in  several  respects.  Though  not  difficult  to  dissolve  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  alkalies,  yet  natural  and  even  alkaline  waters  contain  none. 
Hence  it  does  not,  like  other  abundant  elements,  flow  from  springs,  pass  through 
rivers,  and  diffuse  throughout  the  ocean.  Though  abounding  in  soils,  it  is  not 
absorbed  by  plant  excretions  and  products  of  decay,  which  dissolve  other  mineral 
matters.     Hence,  during  the  vast  erosions,  degradations,  and  sifting  of  the  ma- 
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terials  of  oontinente,  alumiuum  has  remained  in  concentrated  forms,  and  in  the 
debris  is  possibly  as  abundant  as  the  all-pervading  element  silicon.  The  com- 
monest mica  musoovite  (potash-mica)  is  its  abandant  ore,  containing  20  per  cent 
of  aluminum.  Clay  contains  21  per  cent ;  dehydrated  clay,  24^  per  cent ;  emery, 
8U  per  cent ;  corundum,  52^  per  cent ;  and  bauxite  (now  the  favorite  ore),  28  to 
31i  per  cent.  Bauxite  was  formerly  found  only  in  Europe,  but  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas.  It  is  hydrate  of  alumina,  with  a 
little  iron  oxide  and  silica.  It  has  to  be  converted  into  pure  alumina,  and  there- 
fore has  but  small  advantage  over  clays,  which  in  time,  on  a  larger  scale,  will 
supplant  it.  But  now  bauxite  is  the  only  important  ore."  The  various  attempts 
and  processes  of  obtaining  the  metal  aluminum  is  fully  traced. 

The  French  chemist  I^ville,  in  1854,  worked  first  with  potassium,  then  with 
sodium,  and  finally  by  electrolyses,  as  also  did  Bunsen,  in  Germany.  The  dis- 
covery of  electrolytic  aluminum  is  due  to  one  of  the  two.  In  America,  Castner, 
in  1^86  brought  out  his  sodium  process,  making  aluminum  at  a  cost  of  18  cents 
a  pound.  ''We  should  ere  this  have  had  cheap  aluminum  by  sodium  but  for  the 
amazing  advancement  of  electro-magnetic  machinery.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
American  Cowles  process  for  alloys,  and  the  American  Hall  and  French  Heroult 
processes  for  rich  metal,  which  now  control  the  aluminum  industry. 

In  this  article  the  processes  of  getting  aluminum  will  not  be  described.  Some 
of  the  more  important  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  commercially  piir& 
alumiuum — not  containing  over  2  per  cent  of  iron  and  silicon— are :  Color,  ** sil- 
ver white,"  with  a  shade  of  violet  or  lavender  ;  when  **  matted  "  by  an  alkali,  fol- 
lowed by  an  acid,  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  dead-white  surface.  It  takes  a  high 
polish  and  burnish.  Its  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2.6  for  ingots,  to  2.61  for 
wrought  and  rolled,  and  2.67  to  2.8075  for  foil.  While  a  cubic  foot  averages  165 
pounds,  one  of  silver  weighs  656  pounds.  At  present  prices  of  the  two  alumi- 
num 70  cents  per  ])ouiid  avoirdupois,  and  silver  60  cents  per  ounce  troy — spoons, 
forks,  cups,  etc.,  of  silver  should  cost  12^  times,  and  with  aluminum  at  50  cents 
per  pound  (as  in  Europe)  19  times,  as  much  as  those  of  alumiuum." 

It  is  about  as  malleable  as  gold  and  silver,  can  be  drawn  into  fine  wire  and 
tubes,  forged,  stamped,  pressed,  and  spun  into  all  shapes,  and  beaten  as  thin  as 
gold,  but  does  not  become  translucent.  It  resists  oxidation,  but  loses  its  lustre, 
which  can  be  restored  by  rubbing.  It  is  not  corroded  by  sulphur  compounds. 
Alkalies  and  hydrochloric  acid  dissolve  it.  '*  Mercury,  made  to  enfilm  it,  causes 
it  to  oxidize  energetically."  It  melts  at  some  temperature  between  the  melting- 
points  of  silver  and  zinc.  It  volatilizes  in  the  electric  arc,  but  not  in  any  fur- 
nace fire.  The  specific  heat  is  twice  that  of  iron,  quadruple  that  of  silver,  and 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  gold.  Aluminum  foil  rolled  to  ^^y  inch  is  supersed- 
ing silver  for  decoration. 

*'The  uses  for  the  lower  grades  of  aluminum  are  as  yet  comparatively  re- 
stricted. The  veneering  of  non-metallic  surfaces  and  the  plating  of  metallic  snr- 
faces  will  be  important  also  for  protective  purposes.  Here  its  persistence,  resiii- 
ance  to  corrosion,  color,  softness,  and  pliability  are  paramount  to  its  lightness. 

The  uses  of  the  commercially  pure  metal,  say  94  to  95  per  cent,  must  soon  be- 
come more  numerous.  From  a  possible  mode  of  coating  iron  with  such  metal,  as 
now  with  tin  or  zinc,  a  very  important  industry  would  rapidly  rise,  in  which  al- 
loys would  also  be  ejnployed.  The  principal  uses  for  these  grades  are  now  for 
making  alloys,  and  as  an  addition  to  molten  steel  and  iron.  In  the  order  of  their 
inaportance  are  :  alloys  with  copper  (bronzes),  copper  and  zinc  (brasses),  iron  and 
steel,  zinc  (for  galvanizing),  lead  and  antimony  (type-metals),  manganese,  silver, 
nickel,  tin.  Cowles'  "  Al  "  bronze,  made  from  corundum,  tests  from  95,000  to 
128.000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Heroult-process  bronze  has  stood  from  50,000 
to  90,000  pounds.  Unlike  steel,  these  bronzes  are  softened  by  chilling.  In 
electric  conduction  they  are  close  to  copper.  Alloys  with  nickel  possess  a 
rigidity  equal  to  that  of  the  best  steel. 
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ALUMINUM  BRONZB. 

(Engineering  News^  Oct.  11,  1894.) 

In  the  same  sense  that  steel  is  a  carbide  of  iron,  aluminnm  bronze  is  an  alum- 
inide  of  copper.  It  is  a  metal  showing  the  fracture-qualities  of  the  highest 
grades  of  steel,  and  equalling  steel  in^longation,  elastic  limit,  and  tensile  strength, 
and  possessing  also  a  different  class  of  properties.  This  series  of  metals  is  non- 
magnetic. They  are  very  permanent.  The  oftener  they  are  remelted  the  better, 
providing  they  are  kept  froe  from  oxygen,  iron,  and  silicon.  The  value  of  the 
metal  is  just  as  great  after  the  tool  has  outlived  its  usefulness  as  it  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  for  all  cases  in  which  non-magnetic  properties,  or  high  conductivity, 
or  extremely  uniform  and  permanent  behavior  are  required,  you  have  the  ideal 
metal.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  steel  and  iron  hold  their  high  value  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  commercially  workable,  and  the  metal  does  not  lose  its  me- 
chanical properties  throughout  the  range  of  the  tempieratures  of  ordinary  use. 
That  is  not  true  of  any  of  the  alloys  of  copper  made  with  tin  or  zinc,  but  it  is 
true  of  aluminum-bronze. 

The  hold-down  bolts  for  the  plates  of  mortar-batteries  along  the  coast  have 
l)een  made  of  this  material.  It  requires  a  submerged  bolt  to  take  a  strain  of  200,- 
OOO  pounds  per  bolt,  to  remain  years  in  place,  and  yet  to  afford  a  guaranty  that 
at  the  end  of  years  and  after  any  number  of  firing-shocks  that  bolt  shall  be  un- 
changed. 

The  metal  will  far  surpass  the  present  requirements  for  cartridge-shells,  which 
are  made  from  flat  disks,  spun  and  swedged,  and  thus  gives,  perhaps,  the  sever- 
est test  that  we  have  of  the  complete  working  qualities  of  sheet  metal.  The  al- 
ready great  value  of  aluminum  and  its  alloys,  the  many  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied  and  the  many  articles  manufactured  of  it  or  of  its  alloys,  the  important 
part  it  plays  iq  the  manufacture  of  other  substances,  especially  its  influence  over 
iron  and  steel,  render  it  one  of  the  most  important  metius. 
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Engineers,  resident,  duties  of. •  • ; , 474  89* 

Equilibrium  of  bridges  with  rollers 977,978  62 

cantilever  bridges. .....979  62 

forces........... 199to205  22 

conditionsof...^... 200  22 

frames;...; ;;;.; 206to219  22a 

-analytical solution • 216  22a 

four  parallel- forces 209  22a 

hinged  structures.. ;..'•.' 977,980.  52 

archtruss 978  52 

inclined  force?... ;........;..• 200  22 

parallel  forcee^..  ..'•........ 202  22 

polygon 1012,1018,1016  58 

Evaporation  of  water • 70,71  9 

Eicavations,  apportioninglabor 464  89 

by  blasting.;*;.. 465  89 

cutssification  of  materials • 461  89 

draina^eof •. 461  89 

methods  of,  machines  for 457  to  460  89 
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Par.  Art. 

Explosives  (see  also  Supplement) 494  48 

Extension....  .....^ 196  21 

Extrados  of  an  arch  •••.•^. 620  44 

F 

Factors  of  safetj 196,  278  21,  2S 

Fineness  of  cement ••..... « 144  14 

Floor  beams  and  stringers 226  29 

Flow  of  water  over  weirs *...;;; 92,  93  9 

Flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  opesi  channels  (see  also  Supplement) 

1142  to  1165  59 

Fluid  pressure,  general  princii^es. 649,  587  42,  48 

Flumes 1140  5S 

Force,  defined;  when  determined 199  22 

Forces,  centre  of  parallel 4 204  22 

equilibrium  of 200  22 

inclined  and  parallel « 200,202  •  22 

Form  of  level  notes 89  6- 

ransit  notes •  18  8 

Formula  for  laying  out  curves 17  2 

Formuhe  f6r  flow  of  water  in  chaimels  and  over  weirs  (also  see  Sup- 
plement)   74to76,81  9 

Formulie;  run-off  from  surface  (see  also  Supplement) 72  9 

Foundlktions  for  dams 594,  597,  608  48 

hj  open  cribs  and  dredging  (Hawkesbury  and  Omaha 

Bridges)  Tower  Bridge,  London 429  88 

by  pneumatic  caissons 480  to  451  88 

by  well-sinking  (Hawarden) 427  88 

coffer-dams  for 418  to  422  88 

deep  and  difficult 426to452  88 

for  high  dams ...     98  9 

for  machinery 899  88 

high  buildings 882  8S 

in  quicksand  and  other  soft  materials 896  to  400  88 

inwater 418to452  88 

of  house  walls. 878  to  882  88 

of  structures 876,877  88 

piers  and  abutments 884  to  892  88 

retaining-walls 888  88 

sinking  shafts  for 898  to  895  8S 

with  concrete  and  timber  or  iron  beams  (see  also  Sup* 

plement) 887,  888  88 

withpiles 889  to  898,  404  to  406  88 

with  screw-piles. , ...  452  88 

Foundation-beds 868,  869  88 

bearing^power 870to874  88 

character  of  strata. 875  88 

classification  of  materials 878  88 

Frames,  braces  in > 217,  218  22a 

defined • 208  22a 

of  two  bars. 210  22a 

polygonal ^ 214  22a 

triangular •  — • • > 211  22a 

Friction 24.25  4 

formulie  for,  on  railways... 40to44  6 

on  highways. ...»..»•.»» 45,  54  7 

Frictional  stability  of  earth 558  to  561  42 

Frictional  resistance,  coefficients..    See  Tables. 
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Par.  Avt. 

-Ganfi^es,  rain. . .  ^ •«•.•«......« 68  9 

Grades,  designation ,,,,,,. •..•^..... *«...« ««.... 80  5 

equating  for  curvature 26,48  4,6 

laying  on  profile 26,88  4,6 

on  highways ,.^^..,^..,. ..  27  to  81  6 

resistance  and  formuW . .  •  •, ••,.••.  .^ ....... .  26,  41,  42  4.  6 

Gradients,  determination ,. •••••.. 81  5 

limiting .•••.•••>••••,. 81  5 

maximum • «4«  ••••••  ••«••••••••  82,88  5 

Gravity,  centres  of «.«••. 196  21 

Gnq)liic8 •.. 201,219  22,  32^ 

H 

Harbors  and  rivers  (see  River}3)..ii.,,.,.^.M^ 1060  to  1107  W 

classified ...^ 1087  56 

deep  water ..,  1098  56 

maximum  exposure ,.,«^.....«.. . » *••..  1069  96 

survey  of  (see  Supplement) 

tranquilHty  of 1101  66 

Haul,  in  earthwork * 478  89 

Headers,  in  masonry 502,  509.510  41 

Head-works  for  canals 4 91,94  9 

Highways,  construction  of  (see  Pavements  and  Roads). ...»  756  to  801  48 

location  of 4 27  to  81  5 

specifications  for. « • 801  48 

value  of „.. 767to760  48 

Hinged  or  free-ended  structures.. .  •  • * 977,  980  52 

Hyiuaulics,  applied.tp  buildiiu:  construction 1148  to  1158  59 

discharge  from  pipes  flowing  full  and  partially  full  (see 

also  Supplement)....^ 1156  to  1159  59 

flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  channels,,  formulae  for  (see  also 

Supplement) 1144  to  1165  59 

greatest  and,  least  Teloeities 4 1154  59 

head  of  .pressure  and  eleyation* 1141  to  1144  59 

hydraulic  grade-liA^  and  lay  of  pipes  with  respect  to,  1148  59 

loss  of  head,,  total  and  effective  head. 1141  to  1144  59 

loss  of  head  at  orifices  and  henda,  and  due  to  ve- 
locity, ^tal... ......... 1147,1148  69 

mean  radius,  wetted  perimeter 76,  1142  9,  59 

practical  examples  (see  also  Sapplement).. . .  1149  to  1152  59 

resistances  to  flow  (see  also  Supplement), . . . . « 1158  50 

steadyflow 1156  to  1159  59 

Hydrauliclimes , ...-. 186tol48  14 

cements, ........  ,^.«,^.,.,»««« 187  14 

Hydrography,  hydrographic  ^urveyi|i^(see  also  Sapplement)  •  65  to  108  9 

, r 

Ice  pressure  on  piers .......•«..•«..«•.•«« «..«.^ 820  41 

Inertia,  moments  of .,..,. « 818|  821  to  894     82,  88 

Intrados  of  arches....  ..*.,,,.  ^ .•*... 620  44 

Iron,  impurities  in  .^.... .^«.^« ^^^<. 169  18 

manufacture  of.,. .^. ..«.,« ^^ 168,  169  18 

pig,  classification., ».... • r»« 170  IS 

cast,  beams;  .lAodulua  of  rupture #»  • . .  276,  277  28 

deflection ...*..•. 278  28 

characteri^ti^B  of •  •« 270  2^ 

coefi&cient  and  limit  of  elastiiiity ««« 272,278  28^ 
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Par.  Akt. 

I]K)ii,  cast,  effects  of  hent  iad  Cdld 273  28 

factors  of  safety. 278  28 

failure  df •./.'.  .'.•. 274  28 

forms  of  cfoBS-section. : 308  81 

malleable ;:...; 171  18 

properties,  ttses,  tests. : . : : : .. .  .*. *  171,  172  18 

resistance  to  crusbita'g antT  t^attog. . . .'. 271,  273  28 

resistance  tcf  sheathlg. *. 275,  328     28,  84 

Strengrth;  fottffttlae.  .;:.... 270  to  278  28 

uses  of •....•.....:....•.; 270  28 

WTdugbt,  beatns,  deflecti6ti  of 294  29 

cbaracteristics,  ased .  t^sst,  dl^ttbUf  ioti  of  stress,  279,  280  29 

coefficients  df  fela^clty. 281,290  29 

coldand  red  sbort 173  1^ 

contmctlon  and  elongation, 290  29 

effect  of  annealing « « .  284  29 

bardening  and  tempering 284  29 

effect  of  rest  after  stress 286  29 

elastic  limit 283,  290,  294  29 

failnre  of  ^bdrt  blocks .: 289,  290  29 

flexnre  of  beam&,  modulus  of  rupture;  formulae. . .  293  29 

forms  of  Cfoss-feection 308  31 

long  columns. 311  to  314  31 

manufacture  of  rulled 173  18 

resistance  to  crusbing. 287  29^ 

resistance  to  ^bearing. ; 291,328     29,34 

single  and  double  and  lap  butt-jbints 333  to  337  34 

specificAtiOff .: 303  30 

strength  and fbrmu]£6 279to294  29 

tensife  strength....;; ; 282  29 

tests  bt tailing  \reigbts... 292  2» 

tests  6f  quality; 178  18 

wire,  strength  of 285  2ff 

paints 186  20 

piers 863,864  49 

steel.    See  Steeh 

tables  of  strength '. ........; 249  25 

Irrigation  canals  (see  also  Canali^,  and  Supplement) 88,  91  9 

.     ."■',;    J 

Joints,  kindsof ^. <»,.,*.,.#,,.. 207  22a 

riveted,  single,  double,  butt. «.««.. #««^^^«. 388  to  337  34 

rapture  in  arches..; «««,«« %««. 642to658  45 

Jdtties,  ballast  for .^^^.«^«. 1065  56 

Brazos  River «•»..«••>.•••....>%•» , 1060  56 

Charleston  Harbor , ^ .  ,^.. 1076  to  1087  56 

construction  of«  .^^.k  •«.«  .^  .««•««  ^«««. . .«%.. 1061  56 

curved , 1008^  56 

Maas  (see  SoppLement) . .     ■  - 

South  Pass,  Mississippi.River 1068tol076  56 

stability  of ....^ * 1062  56 

See  also  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Supplement. 

•;  ;        .    .  K 

Eutter.formulfld  for  flow  in  pipes  and  channels  (see  also  Supplement)  75  9 

Kilns  for  baming  limestones,  .precautions « 184  to  135  14 

Land  ties  for  retaining-walls *...*.*...  .V.'.'. . .... .".  ..'..*.  583,  585  42 
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Par.  AST. 

Lateral  bracing  (see  also  Supplement) • 999  to  1001  62 

Laying  out  structnres. 5  1 

Lead;  uses,  properties,  ores,  paints 180,  184     19, 20 

Levelling,  method  of .•••••••••••«....  89  6^ 

Lever,  principle  of  the 202  22 

Lime,  quick,  calcining 188  to  186  12 

limitation  of  use. 154  16 

slaking  of 186,146     14,  li^ 

Limestones 119  11 

,  bituminous 808,  809  4a 

Lines  run  on  preliminary  survey ••••... .....«•••  17  2 

Lines  of  least  resistance 124  12 

resistance  and  pressure ••.. 206  22a 

Loads  conditions  for  maximum  stress. «•••• 888  49 

concentrated  on  trestles 859to861  42 

stringers  and  floor  beams 888  42 

dead  and  live,  wind  and  snow,  906, 907, 918,  914,  925  to  927, 980  50 

equivalent  uniform 981  50- 

for  maximum  bending  and  shear. • 227  to  280  22 

hauled  by  horses • .•.•... 54  7 

maximum  on  cantilevers 980  52 

on  solid  and  braced  arches 1015,1016  52 

safe  on  piles 404,406  82 

ulUmate,  proof,  working 196,  281  to  284     21,  24 

See  also  Bridges,  Beams,  Colunms,  and  Arches. 

Locating  by  topographical  maps 84to89  6 

canals 82,88  9 

highways..... , 27  to  81  5 

mountain  roads 29  5 

piers  and  abutments. 6,7  1 

railways 16  to28  2,2 

Locating  parties,  duties,  expenses 16  2 

Locks.    See  Canals;  also  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Supplement. 

M 

Maps,  topographicid 85,86  6 

Masonry 501  to  584  41 

bond  in 502,509,518.521  41 

brick 521  to  584  41 

and  stone  compared 588  41 

cost  of 581  41 

flushingjoints 528.524  41 

footing  courses.. •.....•**.«. .•«... 522  41 

kidperday 580  41 

measurement  of .••• 528  41 

mortar  required 529  41 

strengthof .•••« 524to528  41 

■tone,  cost  of 517  41 

measurement  of ..•• ••••••• 516  41 

mortar  required .•.••••••••••.  505to518  41 

piers 518  41 

pointing.... ••••••••. 515  41 

strengthof 514  41 

walls,  wind  pressure  on • 519  41 

classified 508  to  518  41 

definition  and  terms. • 502  41 

general  rules  in  building 584  41 

^dsof 568to572  42 
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Pas.  Art. 

Masonry,  safe  load  on • 884  88 

weight  of ,...  884  88 

Materials,  building 104  10 

foundation-beds,  bearing-power 870  to  872,  874  88 

classified 872,  878  88 

for  embankments 98  9 

in  excavation,  classified. 461,  462  89 

Measuring  weirs » .  • 81  9 

Metals 167  to  188  18 

copper,  zinc,  lead^  tin,  and  alloys -179  to  188  19 

ironand  steel 167tol78  18 

see  also  specific  names. 

structures,  causes  of  deterioration 1041(5)  55 

Moduli  of  rupture 276,  817  28,  82 

Moments,  bending 208.  220to280  22,  28 

bending  in  beams , 916  to  919  60 

maximum 227  to  280  28 

of  inertia 818,  821  to  824  82,  88 

resistance  to  bending 814  to  819  82 

Mortar 146  to  153,  268  to  269  14,27 

adUiesion  of  (see  also  Supplement) 262,  268  27 

cement 149  15 

amount  from  one  barrel «. 151  15 

effects  of  freezing 152  15 

mixing 153,  265  15,  27 

proportions  in 150  15 

conclusions  from  tests. 261  27 

crushing  tests 258,254,  264  27 

defined 146  15 

effectsofsand 260  27 

in  sea  water,  failure 269  27 

lime,  amount  from  one  barrel 147  15 

limitations  of  use 154  16 

shearing 268  27 

tensile 256  to  261  27 

uses  of 146  15 

N 

Keutral  axis  and  surf  ace 196,  821  to  324  21,28 

Naturalslope  of  earth 540,  541  42 

O 

Ores,  of  copper 179  19 

IronT. 167  18 

lead 180  19 

zinc 181  19 

P 

Paints  and  varnishes,  composition  of 184  to  190  20 

Pavements  for  streets 802  to  845  48a 

asphalt 812  48a 

block 814  48a 

Belgian  blocks 827  48a 

briA 888  to  844  48a 

burning 889  48a 

examples  of 842  48a 

foundations  for 841  48a 
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Pavements  for  streets,  brick,  quality  of,  and  tests, , , .. .  8»5  tQ  888,  840  4Sx 

"Shape  and  size....'.'..,,,,,,,, 888  48a 

cansto  of  destruction....  i .^,,, 848  48a 

city  of  Duluth , 844  48a 

coal-tar * 808,806,818  48a 

cobble-stones ,. . , 826  48a 

comparative  merits , 828  48a 

cost ,,....,.,.  824  48a 

concrete 803  48a 

foundations  for 804,  816,  829  48a 

granite  blocks,  wear  of,  cost, 

818,  819,  822,  828,  882  48a 

jointsin 804.805  48a 

large  cities 815  48a 

macadam , 823  48a 

materials  for 817  48a 

Murphy's  granite  filling 829  48a 

on  steep  grades ', 881  48a 

rockasphalt 821  48a 

sandstone... 830  48a 

section,  crownlnff 816  48a 

seWers,  cost  of 845  48a 

stone  blocks ,. 825  48a 

wood 804,820  48a 

Percolation  of  water 70.71  9 

Permanent  way 1024  to  1036  54 

ballast ; 1024  54 

cross-ties 1025  to  1028  54 

track 1029,1030  54 

Piers 6,  7  1 

forarches 690  45 

foundations  for , 884  to  392  88 

ice  prtosure,  stability 620  41 

layingout ...."... 5  1 

of  iron,  strength  and  stability 863,  864  49 

of  masonry,  sections  and  dimensions.' 520  41 

Piers  and  sea-walls .1 : 1100  to  1104  56 

Piles 889  to  893  88 

driver  and  driving 400.401,  412  88 

safe  loads  on .:.:....  378,  879,  404,  406  88 

short  and  long :....: J 402,  408  38 

sinking  by  water-iet 412  88 

theory  and  formulse  for  bearing-power 407  to  411  38 

Pipes, diameters  of ....* ::.  1146,  1149  59 

discharge  from V.'. 1146  59 

of  clay 132  18 

velocity  of  flow  in. ".. 1145  59 

Plaster  and  stucco 165  17 

Pneumatic  caissons 430  to  451  8) 

and  opetr  crib  comljined 449,  451  88 

Forth  Bridge-.....:.;:. 448  38 

Memphis  Bridge;..:;. 448  88 

sinking. ; 441to445  88 

Susquehanna  Bridge 485  to  437  88 

types  and d^criptlon 430to438  88 

Pozzuolana  and  sand ' 188  14 

Preliminary  surveys ;...;;••,.• 9  to  16  2- 
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Pab.  Art. 

Preservation  of  timber , • • ,  * • . .  •  US  10 

Principle  of  the  lever,  ,,,,,,...•• 203  23 

le^at  resistftuce, , , • 560  42^ 

Profiles,  from  topograpl4.ciiJ.iYi^js^^..,,,,M»»r 87to89  6 

\^Y^\jiote^,,f,,,,,,f,,f,, «.•••» 80  6 

^ying  gx9de^on,f,,,**, 26  4 

paperfor.,.  ,,. , 89  6 

Proof-strength 284  24 

Puddle  from  clay 595,596  48 

Q 

Qaarrying,  method  of , 128,124  12 

andstonecutting., ,,,.,,.., 491to500  40 

Quays ......* 1100  56 

Quick-setting  cement ,...,,  ^ » , 148  to  145  14 

Quicksand,  methods  of  fpu^diAgi^..,# 896,897  8a 

R 

Railroads,  surveys t ••.«»» 9  to  16  2 

RaUs , 1028,  1080  54 

elevation  of  outer .,«,.  ^  ,•..,..««,.•••.,.•,•.. , 10!^  54 

Railways  for  ships..., ,.,,..,,... 1166,  1167  59 

Rainfalls,  amount  of;  tables. 67  to  69  9 

Rain-gauges ^ 84  9 

Range  or  random  coursed  rubble 506  to  508  41 

Ransome's  patent  stone • . . .  .^ 168  17 

Reclamation  of  land. , ,,.,^ , 1109  to  1117  57 

inHoUan^ ,.,,, 1111  to  1115  57 

Potoma<;  Flats U15tolll6  5T 

Reconnaissance..  .^,...,f ....« ••••.•,• •  •••• 9  to  12  2 

Regulators  for  canals ..., ........f  ^ • 94,  95  9 

Repose,  angle  of ,  t  ?  *  ^ r  •  •  v  •  • 81  5 

Reservoirs;  walls,  construction. .  ^ ,.,....  ^ .\ 597,  598  48 

core  of  masonry,  earth,  and  concrete 596  48 

dams,  and  weirs 586  to  616  48 

examples  of. 607  to  608  43 

failure. .., 597(6),  598  48 

of  concrete 606  48 

loosefock 599to601  48 

masonry ^ 602  to  605  48 

sections  and  dimensions 597  48 

pressure  on,  stability. . . , ,. 588,  589,  591  48 

storage ,. 84  9 

wallsofearth ,....i 592  to  594  48 

materiab  for..... 595  48 

Resilience 1041(a)  55 

Resistances  from  friction,  grades,  and  curves «•,....  25, 40  to  44  4,  6 

Resistance,  line  of , 206  22a 

Resistancesof  materials  ........ ^,.. 281  to  286  24 

Resultant  of  inclined  forces 200  22 

paraUel     "       202  22 

Retaining-walls,  design  an4  construction 568  to  582  42 

foundation^for..'...' '.'. 883  88 

land  ties  foT.'/,V/.\ , 588  to 585  42 

stability,' theory  of . ; 540  to  567  42 

surcharged.^. .'.. 576  to  582  42 

Reversed  curves,  formulse  ifpr.'i^,^... 22  8 
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Biyers  and  HarbOTs  (see  also  Supplement). .«••«<«•  1000  to  1107  66 

BnuBoe  and  Dannbeoompared.t...... 1064  66 

channels 1054  66 

Charleston 1076  to  1087  56 

general  pemarksv. »»»* » •••••« 1050  56 

GnproTement  of 1058  56 

improTement  of  Braaos  River « « 1059  56 

ieUies  and  jetty  oonetraction. . . « 1060,  1061  56 

Kanawha  Kiver,  improvmnents,  lodLS,  dams, 

etc 1168,  1169  59 

Mississippi 1066,  1067  56 

South  Pass 1068  to  1076  56 

natural  features.  «»•.***....  .^ 1051  56 

outlets,  improyements  of » 1058  56 

protection  of  banks 1055,1056  56 

removal  of  bars 1056  56 

regulating  dikes 1057  56 

stability  of  jetties 1062  56 

curved 1063  56 

stability  of  water  channel • 1052  56 

Rivets  and  bolts 287  to  270  25  to  27 

shearing 888  34 

bearing  resistance  of 883  34 

Riveted loints,  single,  double,  buU 888to885  84 

Rivet-holes,  effect  of  reaming,  punching,  drilling 884  84 

Roads,  binders  for 799  48 

construction  of 765  48 

country 756,  776  to  784  48 

coverings  for .t 784  to  788  48 

foundations  for 791  48 

general  requirements 760  48 

macadam  and  gravel 790,792,798,801  48 

ofearth 761  to  765  48 

over  swamps 789  48 

paved 790  48 

quality  of  stones  f6r 794  to  796  48 

quantities  of  stones  for 797  48 

rolling 799  48 

samples  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition 765  to  775  48 

specifications  for.... 801  48 

telford 792,798  48 

valueof 757to760  48 

wear  of 800  48 

width  and  drainage  of 760  48 

Roof  trusses,  dead  and  live  load,  weight  of  snow  and  wind  load 

906,  907,  909,  910  50 

hinged  stresses  in 979  52 

stressesin 885  to  887,  906  to  912  50 

stresses  determined  graphically 908to910  50 

S 

Safety,  factors  of 196  21 

Safeloads 196  21 

Sand,  qualities,  size  of  grain,  voids  in. .« • 260,  261,  269  27 

usesof 145,  148.  151     14,15 

volume,  weight,  standard ••#••..    260,261,  269  27 

Sandstone • 117  11 
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Par.         Art. 

SandstoDe,  bituminous 809        48a. 

Screwpiles 452,  1041     88,  55 

Sea-coast  defences 1107,  1108  67 

Seasoning  timber 118  ll> 

Setting  of  limes  and  cements 144  14 

Sewers,  construction,  examples 745,  746,  764,  755  47 

defined;  cross-.sections  of  (see  also  Supplement.) 744  47 

dimensions,  quantities  and  coat 747,  755  47 

egg-shaped  sections  (see  also  Supplement) 1159  5^ 

foundations  for 758  4T 

pipes  for 182,  748.  749      13,  47 

slopes  for 750  to  752  47 

manholes  and  traps 758  47 

Shafts,  sinking  for  foundations  (also  see  Tunnels) % . . .  898,  895  88 

inquicksand 896.897  38- 

Shearing  forces,  and  strength 196,  325  to  829.  919  to  921  21,  84,  49* 

distribution  of 829  84 

maximum 220  to  280  28 

Shields  used  in  tunnelling 780  to  784  46^ 

Ship-canals  (see  also  Canals) 87  9 

Ship-railways 1166.1167  59^ 

Shrinkage  of  earthwork 101  9- 

Skeleton  construction 882  88 

Snow  load 907  49 

Solder 188  19 

Springs 78  9- 

Stability  of  structures 194,  208,20621  to  22a 

Steel,  characterifitics 295  80 

classification  and  definition 174  18- 

contraction  and  expansion 58,  59  8 

crushing  resistance,  effect  of  temperature;  coefficient  of  elas- 
ticity, modulus  of  rupture,  elastic  limit,  effect  of  anneal- 
ing   805  80 

designation  and  manufacture 174  to  176  18 

effects  of  punching  and  shearing 806  80 

for  bridges  and  roofs,  and  rivets 800,  301  80 

fracture  of 178  18 

gun,  forgings,  armor- plate,  shafting. . . 1047  to  1049  55 

hardening,  tempering,  annealing,  tests 177,  178  18 

heavy  forgings 1042  to  1050  55 

long  and  short  columns 311  to  314,  288  to  290,  21  31 

properties  of 176  18 

soft  and  mild 806  30 

shearing  strength. 328  84 

single,  double,  butt  joints 338  to  887  84 

specifications  for  East  River  suspension  bridge 802  80 

strength,  formul®  for 295  to  807  30 

short 288to290  21 

tensile  strength 806  So- 

tests  for 296  yo 

Admiralty;  tempering,  percussive,  welding,  falling 

weights 296  to  290  SO 

tensile  test  full-sized  bar 804  30 

Stiffness  and  strength 281  to  235  24 

Stone,  acid,  absorption,  water  tests 250  26 

crushing,  tearing,  transverse  strength,  weight 251  26- 

fracture  of 250  ^Ct- 

remarks  on  strength 252  25 
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Par.  Art. 

Stone,  artificial,  brick,  terra-ootta,  fire-brick,  tiles,  125  to  181. 25B  to  260  18,  17 

appearance,  characteristic 121  11 

chemical  composition 117  11 

defects,  durability,  decay 120tol22  11 

natural 116,122  11 

preservation  (see  also  Supplement) 121  11 

stratified  and  unstratified 1 16  11 

silicious,  calcareous,  argillaceous 117  to  119  11 

forms  of  cross-section 808  31 

broken,  voids  in 156  16 

cutting  and  quarrying 491  to  500  40 

dimension,  for  masonry -507,  506  41 

for  arches 499  40 

for  backing 500  40 

shapes  and  cutting 498  40 

Strain  defined 195  21 

Streams,  discharge  of  (see  also  Supplement) 72  9 

;Streets  of  cities 802  to  845  48a 

iStreet-car  tracks  (see  also  Supplement) 846,  847  48a 

.Strength,  ooeificients  of,  ultimate,  proof  working 196,  281  to  285  21,  24 

£litjcess,  combined  direct  and  bending 1005  52 

defined 195  21 

diagrams,  uses  of 212  to  214  22a 

in  beams,  bending  and  shearing 814  to  816  82 

parallel  forces 218,  214,  215  22a 

kindsof 196,288  21,24 

secondary 1006  52 

Stretchers 602,609,510  41 

Stringers  and  floor-beams 226  23 

Structures,  conditions  of  equilibrium 198  21 

defined 191  21 

design  of 198  21 

foundations  of 876,  877  81 

framed 857  to  1042  49 

laying  out 5  1 

partsof 192  23 

stabilitvof 194  21 

strength  of 195  21 

stress  and  strain  in 195  21 

trestles  and  viaducts 858to865  49 

with  hinges 977  to  980  52 

tJtruts 208  22a 

Stucco  and  plaster 165  17 

Superstructures,  weights  of 884,  906,  928,  929  38,  50 

Surveying,  general  remarks 1,  2,  8,  4  1 

Surveys  of  railways 9.  10,  11,  12  to  16  2 

highways 27  to  81  5 

Surveys,  for  cities 55.  64  8 

errors  permissible 57,  68  8 

of  rivers  (see  Supplement). 

^wing-bridges 984  to  995  52 

centre-bearing  pivot 985  52 

dead  and  live  load  stresses. 991,  992  52 

maximum  stresses  in 987,  988  52 

moments,  shears,  reactions 986  52 

plate  girders 990  62 
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Par.  Art. 

S%viug-bridge8,  practical  examples 991 ,  992  52 

rim-bearing  turn-table 993.994  62 

T 

Tangent  offsets  for  curves 17  2 

Tape,  steel  correction  for  sag  and  temperature 58  8 

Temperature  stresses  in  metal  arches 1020  5S 

Terracotta 130  13 

Theory  of  maximum  ec<momy,  grades  and  curves 23  to  27  4 

Ties 208  22iL 

Tiles,  paving,  encaustic 181  13 

Tires  and  wheels,  sizes  of 51,  54^  7 

Timber 105,115  10 

appearance  and  characteristics 115  10 

classified 107  10 

compressive 243  25 

defects,  durability,  and  decay 109,  110  '         10 

felling,  time  of Ill  10 

forms  of  cross-section 308  31 

general  description 105,  106  10 

hard  and  soft  wood 107,  108  10 

maturity  of  trees Ill  10 

modulus  of  elasticity 247  25 

preservation  (see  also  Supplement) 114  10 

relations  between  strength  and  stiffness,  weight,  and  moist- 
ure    247  25 

relations  between  specific  gravity,  moisture 240,  241  25 

seasoning 113  10* 

shearing  resistance 244,  328      26,  34 

strength  of  extreme  fibre 247  25 

strength  and  tests,  scope  and  results  of  Government  tests, 

237  to  249  25 

tensile  strength 242  25 

transverse  strength 239  25 

toughness 246  25 

turpentining  or  bleeding 112,248      10,25 

Topographical  party 16  2 

surveys  and  maps 34  to  39,  60  6,8 

Torsion  or  twisting  strains 1036  to  1041  55 

coefficient  of ; 1038  55 

in  shafts,  resistance  to 1039  55 

screw-piles,  resistance  to 1041  55 

Track 1028  to  1036  54 

Tractive  force 24.42  4,6 

power  of  horses 49  7 

resistance  to,  on  highways;  formulae,  tables 44  to  56  7 

railways;  formulse,  tables.. 

Tramways 846  48a 

Transition  curves 1032  64 

Trestles  and  viaducts 858  to  865  49^ 

pile  and  framed 858  49 

iron 861  to  863  49 

strength  and  stability 859  to  863  49 

Tunnels 710  to  744  46^ 

classification  of 711  4^ 

Colorada  Midland  (see  Supplement) 
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Par.  Abt 

Tunnels,  examples  of 723  to  747  49 

B.&  O.Beit 723  46 

Cascade 739  4« 

Chicago  River 743  46 

for  sewers 747  47 

New  York 724  to  726  46 

Ontario  silver  mine  (see  Supplement) 

St.  Clair 727  46 

linings  for 712,  738,  740.  743  4« 

locating  centre  line 713,  73tf  46 

materials  excavated 714  to  721  46 

notes  on  some  old 740  46 

pressure  on 717  46 

progress  and  cost 739  46 

shields  used  in  construction 732  to  734  46 

temperature  in 723  46 

Turnouts 1033,  1084  54 

Twisting 196  21 

U 
Ultimate  strength 196.238,234      21,84 

V 

Varnishes  and  paints. . . , 184  to  190  20 

Velocity  and  discharge  from  open  channels 1152  to  1155  59 

and  discharge  from  pipes  flowing  full  under  pressure; 
formulae  for  and  tables  used;   practical  examples 

^                       (see  also  Supplement) 1145, 1146  59 

and  supply  to  houses,  examples 1149  to  1151,  1165  59 

virtual  fall 1155  59 

and  discharge,  pipes  flowing  partially  full,  discussion; 

formulae  and  examples  (see  also  Supplement)  1 156  to  1 1 58  59 

and  discharge,  e^g-shaped  sewers 1 159  39 

cross-section  for  least  resistance 76  9 

flow  of  water  in  open  channels  (see  also  Supplement)  74  to  80  9 

flow  in  pipes  (see  also  Supplement) 1141  to  1 165  59 

l^reatest  and  least 1 154  59 

head  of  elevation,  loss  of  head 1142,  1155  59 

heads  of  pressure  and  elevation,  loss  (see  also  Supple- 
ment)  • 1141  59 

liydraulic  grade-line 1148  59 

issuing  of  jets  from  nozzles  (see  also  Supplement) 1 160  59 

Kutter's  formulae  (see  also  Supplement) 1 155  59 

losses  of  head,  at  orifices,  at  bends,  and  due  to  velocitv, 

1147,  1148  59 

resistance  to  flow 1153  59 

steady  flow,  general  principles 1155  59 

total  and  effective  heads  (see  also  Supplement) 1143  59 

wetted  perimeter,  hydraulic  mean  depth  (see  also  Sup- 
plement)    1142  69 

Ventilation  in  tunnels  (see  Tunnels). 

Viaducts  and  trestles 858  to  865  49 

Volumes.     (See  Earthwork  and  Masonry.) 

\V 

Walls  (see  also  Retaining- walls,  Rivers  and  Harbors) 1100  56 

Wasteweirs 693  48 
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Par.  Art. 
Water,  flow  and  measurement.    (See  Velocity  and  Discharge.) 

Water  required  in  mortar 150  15 

Waves,  height,  effect  on  masonry,  force  of 1089  to  1102  56 

Web.  of  beama,  thickness 3a0  to  332  34 

Weight  of  cement  and  lime 144,  151  ^14,  15 

Weight  of  bridges 884,  938,  929  8«,  50 

roof  trusses 906  60 

Weirs,  measuring 81 ,  91  9 

classified 610,612  43 

of  timber 618  48 

Wells  and  springs 78  9 

Wells,  sinking,  for  foundations  (see  also  Foundations) 427  88 

Wetted  perimeter  (see  also  Velocity  and  Discharge) 76  9 

Wheels  and  tires,  sizes  of 51  7 

Wheels,  coning  of 1030  54 

Whitening  and  coloring 16<»  17 

Wind  loads  (see  also  Supplement) 907  50 

Wind  pressure  on  walls 619  14 

Wofkingload 196,  281  to  234  21,24 

Wrenching 196  21 

Z 

Zinc  ores,  properties,  ases 181  19 

paints 184  to  190  20 


INDEX  TO   SUPPLEMENT. 

PAGE 

Aluminum  and  aluminnm  bronze 1681 

Application  of  formulae  to  flow  of  water  in  open  channels,  sewers,  and 

pipes 1580  to  1546 

Bazin*s  and  Kutter's  formulse 1586 

Biirkli-Ziegler'Sj  Adams',  Hawksley's,  McMath's  formulae 1531 

D'Arcy's,  Flynn's,  Weisbach's,  Eytelwein's  formul« 1539 

Bearing  power  of  pavements 1623 

■Canadian  canal  system 1594 

Chamber-mine  firing 1620,  1627 

Combined  iron  and  concrete  arches 1618 

Concrete  and  steel-beam  foundations 1628 

Cost  of  laying  water-mains 1598 

Contraction  and  expansion  of  masonry  and  concrete 1608 

Current  meters 1528 

Curves  showing  amount  of  water  reaching  streams  and  sewers 1580 

Drainage- works  of  the  Ontario  Silver  Mines 1605 

Duty  of  water  for  irrigation 1599 

Electricity  in  mining 1588 

Electric  railway  construction,  specifications  for 1584 

Hinged  concrete  arch 1615 

Kentucky  rock  asphalt 1622 

Kosmo  concrete  sidewalks 1622 

Ijaying  track  by  machinery 1626 

lateral  bracing 1560 

Lime  mortar  with  pozzuolana 1680 
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PAGE. 

Nickel 1624 

Paraffine  for  the  preservation  of  stone l$3(k 

Permanent  way,  Pennsylvania  Railway IM 

Rails  for  street  railways 160^ 

Reclaiming  Zuyder  Zee 1597 

Reliance  Building,  Chicago 16SO 

Report  of  commissions  Hudson  River  Bridge 1581 

Rock-cutting  on  the  Danube 1602 

Sheet-aspbiSt  pavements 162 1 

Ship  canals  and  locks • 1591 

Solid  floor  systems 1619 

Specifications  of  proposed  Hudson  River  Bridge 1576 

St.  G  othard  Railway 161^. 

Steep  grades,  methods  of  overcoming 1617 

Street  railways 1607 

Stresses  in  braced  piers 1571 

Subways  for  rapid  transit  in  cities 160O* 

Surveys  of  upper  and  lower  Savannah,  Florida  Keys 151^ 

Sway-bracing < 1570 

Tests  of  concrete  and  iron  floor  arches. 1920^ 

Tunnels:  Baltimore  Belt;  Colorado  Midland IHH 

Tvpes  of  American  movable  dams. 1S06 

VC'ater-supply  of  some  large  cities 1547 

Wentworth  Avenue  sewer 159S 

West  Side  trunk  sewer 1698 

Whitaker  Portland  cement 1602 

Wind  pressure  in  engineering  construction. 1548» 
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